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The  flattering  reception  by  the  pnblic  of  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
work,  with  the  numerous  testimonials  of  eminent  individuals,  has  been  such 
as  to  induce  the  publishers  to  believe  that  they  have  been  successful  in  fur- 
nishing a  truthful  and  valuable  record  of  the  great  events  of  each  year  of  the 
work.  The  same  efforts  have  been  made  as  heretofore,  with  increased  earnest- 
ness, to  secure  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  Aitnual  CYCLOP.fiDiA, 
and  to  preserve  it  free  from  every  mark  of  partisanship. 

The  events  of  the  year  1864:  have  been  more  varied  than  those  of  any  pre- 
vious one  during  the  war.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  make  it,  at  once,  decisive  and  final ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  States  was 
commenced  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Emancipation  became  a  subject  of 
State  action,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  principle  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
several  of  the  States.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  although  no  extensive  war 
has  been  waged,  the  discussions  of  principles  and  the  agitation  of  the  minds 
of  men  have  been  no  less  intense  than  in  former  years. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  discussed  in  the  United  States  were  those 
respecting  the  relations  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the  Union ;  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  reconstruction  should  be  effected ;  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government ;  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  the  equality  and  rights  of 
the  colored  men ;  the  encroachments  of  military  authority ;  the  terms  of  peace ; 
the  exciting  topics  involved  in  a  Presidential  election ;  and  the  relations  of  for- 
eign governments  arising  upon  numerous  international  questions. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  vast  military  and  naval  operations  in  this 
country  is  continued,  which  presents  the  movements  of  the  armies  day  by  day, 
and  step  by  step,  illustrated  with  complete  topographical  maps  of  the  field, 
and  the  objects  of  those  movements  and  their  consequences ;  also  the  efforts  of 
the  humane  through  the  Sanitary,  Christian  and  Union  Commissions  to  relieve 
the  hardships  of  the  soldiers  and  to  aid  refugees  from  the  South. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  embrace  the  replenishing 
of  the  armies  North  and  South ;   the  number  and  condition  of  the  troops ; 
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tlie  important  meafiures  and  debates  in  Congress ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures 
and  results  of  elections ;  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  that 
of  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  the  important  public  measures  of  the  latter ; 
the  discussions  relative  to  peace,  and  the  ejfforts  to  obtain  it ;  the  comimerce  of 
the  country  and  the  regulations  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  South — and 
all  these  important  occurrences  comprised  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  interesting  events  relating  to  foreign  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  presented ;  also  the  famous  encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope,  the  manner  of  its 
reception,  and  the  questions  raised  thereby. 

In  mechanical  industry  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  especially  in 
the  department  of  military  implements ;  and  inventions  and  improvements  have 
been  numerous  also  in  other  departments. 

The  applications  of  science  to  useftd  purposes  Jbave  been  pursued  with  much 
diligence,  and  interesting  results  are  described. 

Geographical  explorations  have  been  very  actively  continued  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  followed  are  very  carefully  and 
fully  presented. 

The  unusual  enterprise  which  has  been  awakened  by  successfully  refining 
and  converting  to  various  uses  the  article  of  Petroleum,  has  caused  not  less 
astonishment  than  the  unbounded  wealth  which  it  is  likely  to  yield  to  the 
country.  The  history  of  this  branch  of  industry,  including  an  investigation 
of  all  the  scientific  questions  relating  to  Petroleum,  has  not  been  overlooked. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  not  less  important  than  in  any  previous  year.  By 
a  reference  to  that  title  its  most  interesting  features  may  be  seen. 

A  notice  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  of  the  country  states  their 
branches,  membership,  views  on  civil  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  their  distinctive 
opinions. 

In  no  year  has  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  been 
so  large.    A  brief  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  memory. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  despatches,  and  letters  from 
official  persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 

[^^  State  officers,  committees  of  legislative  and  other  public  bodies,  prin- 
cipals of  public  institutions,  whether  benevolent,  educational,  reformatory, 
scientific,  etc.,  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  their  printed  reports  and  docu- 
ments to  the  PubUshers. 
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AFRICA.  The  whole  of  North  AfHcft^as,  the  redaction  of  the  personal  tax  from  72  to  20 
dtuing  some  months  of  the  year  1864,  in  an  piastres,  and  the  nomination,  in  the  provinces^ 
CKtraordinarj  fermentation,  which  was  snp-  of  Oaids  (native  governors),  instead  of  Mame- 
posed  to  spring,  in  part,  from  the  fanatical  Inkes.  The  insurrection  was,  however,  &r 
preaching  and  the  influence  of  the  Mohamme-  from  being  completely  subdued.  While  four- 
dan  priests*  On  the  8th  of  April  an  insurreo-  teen  of  the  tribes  were  stated  to  have  made 
tion  broke  out  among"  the  Arabian  tribes  in  their  submission,  forty  o^ers  were  said  to 
Algeria  against  the  French^  which  assumed  continue  in  insurrection.  One  chief  who 
▼ery  large  dimensions.  The  natives  were  un-  signed  the  conditions  of  peace,  was  obliged  to 
able  to  obtain  any  lasting  successes,  but  at  take  refuge  in  Tunis,  and  several  other  chiefs 
the  dose  of  the  year  quiet  was  not  wholly  who  had  manifested  a  wish  for  peace  were 
restored.  (See  I^ajtce.)  Simultaneously,  a  MUed.  Host  of  the  tribes  demanded  the  di^ 
-violent  outbreak  occurred  in  Tunis.  A  body  of  missal  of  the  Kasnadar.  The  French  and^ 
cavalry,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Italian  admirals  despatched  ships  of  war  to 
Si-Par-Hat,  was  sent  out  to  collect  taxes,  was  watch  the  coast  and  to  protect  French  and 
murdered  by  the  discontented  tribes.  The  in-  Italian  subjects.  The  French  admiral  having 
snirection  spread  rapidly  over  a  large  portion  learned  that  the  Turldsh  flag  had  been  snbsti- 
of  the  Tnnuian  territory.  The  cause  of  the  tuted  for  that  of  Turns,  wrote  a  circular  note, 
diaeontent  was  the  donblinff  of  the  highly  un-  on  the  26th  of  June,  protesting  against  mani- 
popnlar  personal  tax  which  at  the  beginning  festations  disavowed  even  by  the  Ottoman 
of  the  year  1864  was  raised  from  86  to  72  Government,  and  declaring  that  France  would 
piastrea  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  courts  countenance  no  intervention  in  the  established 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1860.  The  in-  order  of  the  regency.  Toward  the  dose  of 
sorgents,  numbering  from  15,000  to  20,000^  took  the  year  the  insurrection  began  again  to  ex- 
possession  of  the  towns  Xef-Kadgia,  Kairvan,  tend.  The  Arabs,  who  had  submitted,  threw 
and  others,  and  threatened  the  coast  towns  off  their  allegiance  to  tiie  Bey  and  Surrounded 
Monastir  and  Susa.  The  B^  of  Tunis,  Sidi-  the  camp  of  Gen.  Buthen.  On  the  16th  of 
Mohammed  El  Sadak,  on  May  1,  consented  December,  Prince  Alg  set  out  with  a  body  of 
to    the   demanded   abolition  of   the   courts,  troops  for  his  relief. 

Imt  the  insurgents,  whose  chief  leader  was  The  Government  of  Morocco  seems  to  be 
AK  Ben  Grahum,  insisted  on  more  concessions,  disposed  to  favor  reforms.  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
'  ~1y  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Kasnadar  fiore,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
)r),  Sidi  Mustafa.  This,  however,  the  rocco  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  toleration 
steadily  refused  to  grant,  and  the  insur-  and  protection  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of  the 
rection  continued.  In  July  the  Arabs  marched  empire,  was  entirely  successful.  A  threatening 
again  in  force  upon  Tunis,  and  when  they  difficulty  with  France,  arising  out  of  the  as- 
arrived  within  two  leagues  the  army  of  the  sassination  of  a  French  subject,  was  promptiy 
Bey  snirendered.  On  the  28th  of  July  the  adjusted.  The  four  principals  charged  with 
minister  of  the  Bey  officially  informed  the  the  deed  were  arrested,  and  the  governor  who 
French  conaol-general  of  the  pacification  of  asnsted  the  flight  of  the  criminals,  was  dis- 
ihe  regency  under  the  following  conditions :  missed  and  also  arrested. 
The  granting  of  an  amnesty  without  reserve,  Of  all  the  native  governments  of  Africa 
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Egypt  is  hj  far  the  most  progressive.  The  com-  States  of  the  Korth  and  Northwest.  The  long 
merce  of  Alexandria  is  mcreasing  immensely,  drought  of  Jnne  and  July,  which  it  was  at  one 
«^  and  the  Viceroy  says  he  hopes  to  see  the  time  time  supposed  wonld  greatiy  diminish  and  per- 
when  the  commerce  of  that  city  will  demand  haps  destroy  the  com  and  potato  crops,  proved 
of  him  his  palace  at  Raset-tin  for  the  purpose  of  less  iigmions  than  was  feared.  The  com  crop 
building  docks  and  warehouses.  The  difficulty  was  everywhere  much  larger  than  in  1868, 
between  the  Pasha  and  the  Suez  Oanal  Com-  when  it  was  about  three-fourths  an  average 
pany  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  crop,  but  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  1862, 
Emperor  of  France,  whose  decision  was  adopted  though  much  nearer  to  it  than  was  at  fii*8t  ez- 
by  both  parties.  At  the  annual  general  meet-  pected.  Maine,  New  Hamjpshire,  New  Jersej, 
ing  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Oanal  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Miclugan,  Indiana,  Mis- 
Company  it  was  stated  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  souri,  Kansas,  and  Nebra&a  Territory,  re- 
President  of  the  Company,  that  the  principal  ported  materially  reduced  crops  of  com  as 
'^  canal  would  be  completed  in  1867.  The  compared  with  the  crop  of  1862^hile  Rhode 
Egyptian  Grovemment  also  took  vigorous  meas-  Island,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  West  Virginia 
ures  for  the  prevention  of  the  extensive  slave  were  largely  beyond  even  that  year  of  plenty 
^  trading  expeditions  on  the  White  Nile.  A  in  their  production,  and  Connecticut,  Dela- 
slight  misunderstanding  between  the  American  ware,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  were  fully  equal 
sonsul  and  the  Egyptian  Government  was  soon  to  it.  In  potatoes  there  was  a  diminution  of 
removed.  about  2,700,000  bushels  from  the  crop  of  1863, 

King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  who  was  for-  and  of  about  16,820^000  bushels  from  the  crop 
merly  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  Protestant  of  1862.  The  heaviest  reduction  was  in  the 
missions,  treated  some  of  the  missionaries  with  Northwestern  States,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Bli- 
the most  severe  cruelties.  The  king,  also,  nois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
^  through  the  British  consul  at  Massoowah,  the  Nebraska  reporting  not  over  three-fourths  of 
f^  port  of  Abyssinia  on  the  African  coast,  sent  a  crop,  as  compart  with  1862.  Maine,  New 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Queen  Victoria  of  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Ohio  yielded  near- 
England,  and  when  the  consul  declined  to  ly  as  large  quantities  as  in  1862;  andVermont^ 
transmit  this  offer  to  En^nd  he  was  im-  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  West  VirgpniA 
prisoned  at  Guada,  King  Theodore^s  xsapitaL  exceeded  the  production  of  that  year. 
At  the  dose  of  the  year  the  English  had  not  The  wheat  crop  was  less  in  quantity  hy 
yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  17,262,000  bushels  than  that  of  1862,  and  by 
imprisoned  consuL  about  18,000,000  than  that  of  1868,  but  its. 

The  doubts  concerning  the  death  of  King  quality  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  1868. 
Radama  of  Madagascar  continued  in  the  Island,  The  rye  crop  varied  but  a  few  thousand  husb- 
and manifestations  and  movements  in  his  fa-  els  from  that  of  1868,  but  was  about  700,000 
vor  were  several  times  renewed.  On  the  18th  bushels  lees  tiian  in  1862.  Oats  were  6,500,000 
of  May  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  palace,  bushels  in  excess  of  1862,  and  7,000,000  bush- 
but  repulsed,  and  eighteen  of  the  ringleaders  els  in  excess  of  1868.  Barley  was  about 
put  to  death.  The  prime  minister  having,  2,600,000  bushels  less  tiian  the  crops  of  1862 
^  while  intoxicated,  insulted  the  queen,  was  de-  and  1868,  which  were  nearly  alike  in  amount, 
posed  frt>m  his  office.  His  successor  ordered  Buckwheat  was  fhlly  up  to  the  production  of 
the  expulsion  of  several  foreigners  who  for  1862,  and  8,000,000  of  busheh  in  excess  of 
fifteen  years  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  that  of  1868.  Potatoes,  as  we  have  already 
Govemmeut.  The  progress  of  the  Christian  stated,  were  below  the  amount  produced  in 
missions  in  the  capital  and  the  surrounding  1868,  fiiUy  one-seventii  less  than  the  crop  of 
country  was,  however,  uninterrapted.  1862.     The  hay  crop  was  slightiy  below  the 

On  the  Gold  Coast  the  English  were  again  crop  of  1868,  and  about  8,000,000  of  tons  be- 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  Ashantee,  low  that  of  1862.  The  tobacco  crop  was  ma- 
in which  the  British  troops  suffered  very  se-  terially  less  than  in  1868,  tiie  principal  falling 
verely  from  the  climate.  off  being  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland^ 

The  King  of  Dahomey  made  war  upon  Abbe-  and  being  due  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 

okuta.  but  was  repulsed  with  immense  losses  tiiose  States,  and  partiy  perhaps  also  to  the 

in  killed  and  prisoners.  drought.     The  hop  crop,  which  is  confined 

In  the  EngUsh  colonies  a  considerable  sensa-  mainly  to  a  section  of  central  New  York,  and 

tion  was  produced  by  the  deposition  of  Bishop  a  portion  of  New  England,  was  materially  less 

Colenso  of  Natal,  at  a  synod  of  the  Angli-  than  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  *' blight" 

can  bishops  of  South  Africa.    (See  AsroLioAir  which  entirely  destroyed  the  product  of  many 

Chuboh.)  yards  and  deteriorated  the  quality  of  others. 

AGBICULTURE.  While  the  war  has  in-  In  1862  the  crop  was  about  80,000  bales  of  200 
terfered  with  production  in  some  of  the  border  pounds  each;  in  1868,  65,000  bales,  a  oonnd- 
States,  and  notably  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  erable  portion  of  it  inferior  in  quality ;  and  in 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  has  rendered  it  1864  only  45,000  bales,  much  of  it  of  poor 
impossible  to  obtahi  any  ftdl  statistics  from  quality.  The  crop  of  fiax  andfiaxseedisnear- 
the  States  in  insurrection,  the  year  has  been  ly  26  per  cent,  in  advance  of  that  of  the  pre* 
one  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  most  of  the  vious  year,  and  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
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greater  breadth  sown.  Sorghnm  has  also  in-  horses,  mnles,  and  swine  has  slightly  decreased 
creased  in  qnantity  in  Illinois,  the  crop  being  from  the  great  demand  of  the  war ;  the  nnm- 
one-qoarter  more  tiian  in  1862.  The  amount  ber  of  working  cattle  and  cows  has  remained 
of  cotton  raised  in  the  States  north  of  the  nearly  stationary  from  the  same  cause,  bnt  the 
Ohio  Riyer  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  greater  than  number  of  sheep  has  increased  9,242,119.  The 
in  1862.  There  has  been  a  serious  falling  off  clip  of  wool  for  the  year,  it  is  thought,  will 
in  the  quantity  of  root  crops  in  all  the  States  not  fall  much  short  of  100,000,000  pounds, 
except  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Uli-  while  the  consumption  is  about  150^000,000 
nois,  and  West  Yir^nia.  The  entire  diminu-  pounds.  The  climate  of  Oalifomia  is  found 
tion  of  these  crops  is  about  15  per  cent.  In  well  adapted  to  wool  growing,  and  the  sheep 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  the  yield  of  are  sheared  twice  a  year  there.  The  fall  dip, 
apples,  peaches,  and  pears  was  large,  the  the  growth  of  the  summer  months,  is  short, 
markets  bemg  for  a  time  glutted  with  peaches ;  dry,  and  brittle,  and  of  inferior  quality,  answer- 
but  in  the  Western  and  i^orthwestem  States  ing  to  the  low-priced  India  wools.  Kansas 
the  great  frosts  of  the  winter  of  1668-'4  de-  and  Nebraska,  Central  Illinois,  and  Texas  are 
stroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  trees,  also  excellent  climates  for  wool  growing,  and 
and  there  was  a  scarcity  of  peaches  and  apples,  the  present  price  of  wool  has  greatly  developed 
The  stock  of  apples  in  tne  market  was  so  theproduction  of  that  staple, 
greatly  reduced  by  exportation  and  the  short-  The  production  of  molasses  and  susar  from 
ness  of  the  crop,  that  in  January,  1865.  ap-  the  sorghum  has  increased  during  the  year. 
pies  of  ordinary  quality  brought  from  ^5.50  The  syrup  or  molasses  is  now  refined  on  a  large 
to  |8  per  barrel  at  wholesale.  The  grape  scale  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  resmt 
crop  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  larger  is  very  satisfactory;  the  unpleasant  taste  which 
quantities  than  usual  were  absorbed  in  tiie  had  proved  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  being 
manu&cture  of  wine.  This  has  become  a  spe-  removed  by  the  refining  process,  and  a  syrup 
ciality  at  several  points  on  the  Hudson  River,  resulting  which  differs  but  littie  from  the  best 
on  the  islands  in  and  near  Sandusky  Bay,  sugar-house  syrups  of  Stuarts,  Woolsey,  and 
Lake  Erie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  other  refiners.  There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty 
along  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers  in  Mis-  in  making  sugar  from  most  of  the  sorghum 
Bouri,  and  in  Califomia.  The  production  of  molasses,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  cane 
wine  in  Califomia  has  reached  an  extent  and  is  seldom  perfectiy  matured  when  crushed. 
exceDence  which  enables  the  wine-growers  of  Small  Quantities  of  fair  sugar  have  been  pro- 
that  State  to  enter  into  successful  competition  duced,  out  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  only  in 
with  the  great  vineyiurds  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the  form  of  molasses  or  syrup.  Within  the 
rapidly  increasing.  past  two  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  on 
There  has  been  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  a  l£u*ge  scale  in  Illinois  to  cultivate  the  sugar- 
nmnber  of  swine  fattened  for  market  during  beet  for  the  production  of  sugar.  It  is  yet  too 
the  year,  owing  mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  com  early  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the  success  of 
in  1868-^4.  This  reduction  amounts  probably  the  enterprise,  but  it  promises  fairly.  Four 
to  nearly  40  per  cent  The  receipt  of  live  hogs  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons,  one-sixth 
in  New  York  in  1862  wa3  1,098,712 ;  in  1868,  of  all  the  sugar  used  in  the  world,  is  now  pro- 
1,096,773 ;  in  1864^  only  657,092.  The  falling  duced  fropi  the  sugar-beet,  mainly  in  France 
off  in  tbe  exports  of  pork  from  "Sew  York  as  and  its  colonies,  and  there  seems  no  good 
compared  with  those  of  1868,  was  60,000  bar-  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  it  as  suc- 
rels,  or  one-third ;  of  cut  meats,  88,000,000  cessfully  as  other  nations..  The  amount  of  su- 
pounds,  or  very  nearly  one-half;  and  of  lard,  gar  produced  from  the  maple  shows  a  consider- 
77,000,000  pounds,  or  about  two-thirds.  In  able  increase  over  previous  years,  the  season 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago  the  amount  of  pork  having  been  a  favorable  one,  and  the  high 
packed  was  larger  than  in  1868,  but  this  was  prices  of  sugars  creating  an  unusual  demand 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  packing  points.  lor  it. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  packing  Of  legnndnous  plants  (peas  and  beans)  the 

season  of  1868-^4  was  8,889,427.    The  season  crop  is  somewhat  less  than  in  1868,  the  ftdling 

of  1864-^5  is  not  yet  (January,  1865)  closed,  off  being  mainly  in  peas,  the  bean  crop  being 

bat  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  packed  nearly  or  quite  an  average  one.    This  crop  has 

win  be  not  fiEir  from  2,500,000.    The  number  greatly  increased  in  importance  from  the  large 

of  swine  in  stock  in  1864  in  the  loyal  States,  army  demand  for  it.    The  production  of  butter 

is  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul-  and  cheese  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  1863, 

tore  to  have  been  16,140,712,  a  reduction  of  but  owing  to  the  increased  export  demand  and 

nearly  a  mUlion  since  1859.    Of  other  farm  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  remarkably 

stock,  the  number,  according  to  his  careful  and  hig^  prices  have  ruled  for  all  dairy  products. 

reliable  estimates,  were  as  follows :   Horses,  The  following  tables  give  the  production  of 

4^049,142 ;  mules,  280,847 ;  bulls  and  working  the  principal  staple  agricultural  products  in 

catUe,  7,965,489 ;  cows,  6,066,748 ;  sheep,  24,-  each  of  the  loyal  States  and  Territories  in  1864, 

846,891.     Tne  only  condderable  increase  in  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  1862  and  1868. 

Uve  stock  since  1859  (the  year  reported  in  the  They  are  from  the  valuable  bi-monthly  reports 

Gensos  of  1860)  is  in  idieep.    The  number  of  of  the  Agricultural  Department: 
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AGBIOULTUBE. 


STATES. 

BAT— VOSBk 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

Maine 

Kev  Htfnpahire.. . . 
Vtfmoiat 

77L289 

986,654 

908,989 
82,725 

662,446 
4,466,982 

689,789 
2,215,^0 

195,244 
40,054 

118,868 
2,078,899 
1,185,862 

847,096 

L170,869 
771,289 
985,654 
908,289 
82,725 
662,445 

428,788 
1,796,886 

166,195 
82,048 

106,977 
l,847,ni 
1,069,671 

981,805 
2,068,648 

827,541 
1,067,848 

678,970 

256,621 
82,669 
22,988 

1,0S^705 
694,161 
860,127 

IfMaMshnMtts 

CoBBeodcat 

Kew  York 

760,517 

62,044 

449,956 

8,921,264 

Hew  Jenej 

FennsYlTMaia 

M^qyif n<1 

486,496 

1,796,886 

167,909 

I>Q]awar6. . . .  • 

88,111 

Xentocky 

112,825 

OMo....'. 

1415.096 

Mlrhlotn  

847,787 

IndtftQ^  ......   r  , 

962,805 

nftaoto 

Missouri 

Wisoonsin 

lowft 

2,292,881 

467,915 

1,067,248 

848,712 

2,166,725 
899,699 
789,765 
814,764 

tflnniMAtR 

866,608 
68,516 
28,785 

249,289 

ICanffiM  ........ 

82,569 

Kebraaka  Territory. 

18,891 

TbUL 

20,257,968 

19,786,847 

18,116,751 

Gbafb  Cultubb. — ^The  culture  of  the  grape, 
both  for  wine-makiiig  and  for  table  porposea, 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  largest  agriciutnral 
interests  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and 
is  proceeding  with  rapid  strides.  The  grape  is 
cnlfiTated  in  almost  every  township  of  the 
Korthem  States  for  table  use,  and  mere  has 
been  for  several  years  past  an  extraordinary 
rivalry  in  regard  to  the  varieties  best  adapted 
for  cultivation  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to . 
be  very  generally  conceded  that  the  Isabella,  a 
&YOilte  table-gri^  in  Southern  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  is  more  subject 
to  the  blight,  and  is  a  less  firuitful  bearer  than 
some  other  varieties.  The  Oatawba,  a  &vorite 
wine-grape  in  some  sections,  is  liable  to  rot, 
and  is  hwdly  equal  for  the'  table  to  other  va- 
rieties. The  Hartford  Prolific,  which  is  earlier 
by  two  weeks  than  any  other  of  the  popular 
grapes,  is  an  abundant  bearer,  but  is  tnick- 
sidnned  and  not  particularly  fine  flavored.  The 
€k>ncord,  an  adinirable  grape,  is  not  very  pro- 
lific, and  does  not  succeed  very  well  north  of 
latitikle  46*.  The  Delaware,  also  an  excellent 
grape  and  more  hardy,  is  not  usually  a  fi*ee 
bew'er ;  and,  owing  to  attempts  to  propagate  it 
frcHn  immature  buds,  has  fallen  into  undeserved 
disrq>ute.  The  Ion&  a  seedling  produced  by  0. 
W.  Grant,  a  vine-grower  at  lona  Island  on  the 
Hudson,  has  been  adjudged,  during  the  past 
year,  the  premium  offered  by  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley  for  the  best  table-grape  in  all  respects. 
Dr.  Grant  claims  for  it,  ana  his  claim  seems  to 
be  maintained,  that  it  is  early,  a  good  bearer, 
not  subject  to  blight  or  rot,  of  fine  flavor  ana 
thin  skm.  This  grape  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
an  extensive  introduction.  Of  other  varieties 
having  a  local  reputation,  are  the  Adirondac 
of  Nortliem  New  York,  the  Maxatawney,  a 
fiiTorite  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Cuyahoga,  Lydia, 
and  Mottled,  originating  in  Northern  Ohio, 
and  much  liked  there;  the  Clinton,  a  hardy 


but  not  very  palatable  variety;  the  Diana, 
which  has  not  maintained  its  first  reputation, 
and  the  Israella,  a  new  seedling  of  Dr.  Grant^s, 
which  may  prove  valuable.  Of  the  strictly 
wine-grtipes,  the  Norton's  Virginia  seedting 
and  the  Merbemont  are  highly  prized. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  for  wine-making  is 
now  extensively  prosecuted  in  five  localities, 
and  a  sixth  is  about  entering  very  largely  upon 
its  production.  These  are:  1st.  lona  Island 
and  Croton  Point  on  the  Hudson,  where  Dr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Underbill  have  extensive  vine- 
yards ;  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  lona  being 
the  principal  varieties  cultivated  for  wine.  2d. 
The  Cincinnati  Wine  district,  extending  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  around  that  city,  in  which  the 
Catawba  is  almost  exclusively  raised.  8d.  The 
Northern  Ohio  Wine  district,  embradng  two 
distinct  sections :  one  firom  five  to  twenty 
miles  east  and  west  of  Cleveland .  along  the 
lake  shore,  and  raising  the  Cuyahoga,  Catawba, 
Norton's  Yirgpia,  and  other  wine-grapes;  and 
the  Island  vineyards  in  Ottawa  County,  em- 
bracing Danbury  and  Catawba  Island  town- 
ships on  the  munland,  and  Put-in^Bay  town- 
ship, including  the  three  islands  of  South, 
Middle,  and  North  Bass  in  Lake  Erie.  Here 
the  Catawba  grape  stands  preeminent,  though 
some  others  are  cultivated.  4rth.  The  Missouri 
Wine  district,  of  which  Hermann  on  the  Mis- 
souri Biver  is  the  centre,  and  which  extends 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  around  it.  Here  the 
Norton's  Virginia  seedling  is  preferred,  though 
many  are  cultivating  the  nerbemont  and  some 
the  Catawba  and  the  Delaware.  5th,  and 
par  excellence  the  Wine  region  of  America, 
California.  The  largest  wine-producing  coun- 
ties are  Los  Angelos,  Anaheim,  Santa  Clara  and 
Sonoma,  but  there  are  considerable  vineyards 
in  other  counties. 

There  have  been  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  vines  set  in  the  State,  and  eleven-twelfths 
of  them  within  the  past  seven  years.  The 
Mission  grape,  an  old  and  perhaps  indigenous 
variety,  is  as  yet  the  most  abundant  of  the  bear- 
ing vines;  but  all  the  European  and  Eastern 
varieties  have  been  set,  and  most  of  them  are 
doing  wpll  in  the  fine  deep  soil  of  the  State. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
wine  were  sent  to  market  in  1864,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  product  of  1865  will  not  fall 
short  of  two  and  a  half  million  gallons.  The 
wines  of  the  State  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  improve  with  age. 

A  sixth  wine  district  is  about  coming  into 
notice  in  Central  Illinois ;  some  of  the  prairie 
lands  proving  well  adapted  to  grape-culture. 
These  various  wine  districts,  fike  those  in 
Europe,  not  only  require  different  varieties  of 
the  grape,  but  make  wine  of  different  qualities, 
and  adopt  different  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
different  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
wine.  The  northernmost  wine  districts  usually 
dwarf  their  vines ;  and  whether  cultivating  the 
Catawba,  the  Cuyahoga,  the  Delaware,  or  the 
lona,  train  them  to  short  posts,  giving  them 
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the  benefit  of  as  mnch  sun  as  possible.    The  the  southeast  extremity,  lower  valley  of  the 

wines  produced  in  these  districts  are  generally  Hudson,  and  near  some  of  the  minor  lakes,  but 

light  in  body  or  in  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  they  appear  on  the  southern  border  of  Lake  Erie,  in 

contain,  and  somewhat  acidulous^  resembling  Northern  Indiana  and  Northern  Illinois." 

the  Rhenish  wines  and  clarets  m  strength.  *^  Those  places  which  enjoy  a  summer  mean 

In  the  Missouri  district  the  vines  are  trained  of  YS"",  a  hot  month  of  75%  and  a  September  of 

on  treUis,  and  the  Norton's  Yir^ia  and  Her-  66%  will  ripen  the  Catawba  and  Anna.    Their 

bemont  grapes  are  preferred.    The  wine  is  growing  season  corresponds  to  a  mean  of  72% 

stronger,  and  resembles  Port  in  ooloi\  astrin-  and  an  aggregate  of  11,000*.     They  are  not 

gency,  and  percentage  of  alcohol.     In  Call-  found  north  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity, 

fornia  wines  of  all  grades  are  made ;  most  of  or  the  southeast  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Md- 

their  best  wines,  however,  have  considerable  die  New  Jersey,  or  Soul^em  Ohio,  Indiana, 

body,  and  some  of  them  a  decided  astringency.  Illinois,  or  Missouri.    There  is  one  exception 

The  California  Port  and  Sherry  are  not  inferior  to  these  localities,  viz.,  the  islands  and  peninsula 

in  quality  to  their  European  congeners.    The  near  Sandusky,  in  Lake  Erie,  where  the  Cataw- 

Muscatel  and  AngeliGa  seem  to  be  rather  cor-  ba,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  water  on  the 

dials  than  wines,  containing  from  22  to  80  per  temperature,  will  ripen  completely  during  most 

cent,  of  alcohol,  and,  it  is  said,  are  made  by  seasons." 

adding  brandy  to  the  unfermented  must,  and  "  Those  places  which  bask  under  a  glowing 

clarif^^ng.    They  contain  about  16  per  cent  of  summer  of  74%  a  hot  month  of  76°,  and  a  Sep- 

grape-sugar.  tember  of  75",  like  Los  Angelos  County  and 

Carefiu  investigations  have  been  made  with-  some  other  portions  of  Cahfomia,  other  dr- 
in  tiie  last  year,  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  cumstances  being  favorable,  may  ripen  the  most 
number  of  degrees  of  heat  requisite  during  the  tender  European  wine  grapes  to  perfection." 
season  or  eyde  of  growth  to  perfecting  our  In  1862,  at  Waterloo,  N.  T.,  the  Delaware 
best  known  varieties  of  grapes,  and  the  tern-  grape  and  the  Hartford  Prolific  were  122  days 
perature  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  from  leafing  to  ripening;  the  Union  Village, 
growth,  the  average  mean  of  the  summer,  the  126;  the  Clinton,  127;  tibe  Diana  and  Concord, 
mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month,  and  133;  theRebeccfiLl88;  the  Isabella  and  Cataw- 
the  mean  temperature  of  September,  required  ba,  142 ;  the  To  Kalon,  144 ;  while  the  Anna 
by  eacJl.  These  particulars  are  of  great  im-  was  still  xmripe  at  the  end  of  164  days.  The 
portance  to  vine-growers  as  a  guide  to  the  average  temperature  from  leafing  to  maturity, 
variety  of  grape  best  adapted  to  their  purpose,  was  about  64.6'',  that  from  leafing  to  blooming 
They  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  etabo-  about  69%  the  hottest  month  about  69°,  and 
rate  and  able  paper  by  Mr.  James  S.  lippen-  from  bloom  to  ripening  about  67.6"*. 
cott,  of  Haddonfieldf  New  Jersey,  in  the  Gov-  There  is,  however,  another  element  which 
emment  Agricultural  Report  for  1863.  We  must  enter  into  the  possibility  of  the  successful 
can  only  briefiy  notice  the  conclusions  at  which  cultivation  of  the  vine,  viz.,  the  amount  of  hn- 
he  arrives.  '^  Those  places  which  have  a  sum-  midity  in  the  climate.  If  the  period  from  leaf- 
mer  temperature  of  66.5<^,  a  hot  month  of  70%  ing  to  blooming  be  sufiiciently  humid  to  de- 
and  a  September  of  60%  will  ripen  tibe  Dela-  velop  favorably  these  processes,  the  vine  will 
ware,  Clinton,  Perkins,  Logan,  and  some  other  succeed  in  maturing  its  grapes  perfectly  with  a 
very  hardy  varieties.  The  temperature  of  very  slight  amount  of  rain  thereafter,  provided 
their  growing  season  corresponds  to  a  mean  of  only  tilie  heat  is  sufficient  The  dry,  and  during 
65*  and  upwards,  and  an  aggregate  of  heat  of  the  summer  almost  rainless,  climate  of  Califor- 
about  8,000<^  F.  This  district  includes  many  nia  is  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
parts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  North-  grape  than  the  rainy  districts  of  Southern  Ore- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Michigan,  Wiscon-  gon^  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  Apalachian 
sin,  and  Iowa."  chain  in  East  Tennessee,  Western  North  and 

^^  Those  places  which  have  a  summer  of  70*,  South  Carolina,  and  Northern  Georgia.  In  these 

a  hot  month  of  72°,  and  a  September  of  68%  the  grape  matures  with  difficulty,  and  lacks 

will  ripen  the  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Di-  sweetness.    Yet,  from  the  greater  equability 

ana,  Crevelling,  &c.    Their  season  of  growth  of  its  temperature,  an  inland  climate  is  prefer* 

corresponds  to  a  mean  of  67',  and  an  aggregate  able  for  the  lighter  wine-grapes  to  the  main- 

of  8,600 «  and  upwards.     This  district  covers  land,  notwithstanding  its  greater  humidity,  bu^. 

part  of  the  southeast  and  south  coast  of  New  will  hardly  produce  tiie  strong  wines  of  a  dryer 

England,  valleys  ofHudson  and  Mohawk,  neigh-  and  more  tropical  latitude.    There  are  many 

borhood  of  the  minor  lakes  in  Western  New  indications  that  portions  of  Louisiana,  Arkan- 

York,  southern  border  of  Lake  Ontario,  South-  sas,  and  Texas,  will  yet  prove  the  finest  wine 

em  Michigan,  Southem  Wisconsin,  etc."  regions  of  tiie  Atlantic  slope,  possessing^  as  they 

*'*'  Those  places  which  have  a  summer  of  72%  do,  the  qualifications  of  rich  soil,  gemal  tem- 

a  hot  month  of  78**,  and  a  September  of  66%  perature,  and  moderate  humidity, 

will  ripen  the  Isabella  and  Rebecca.    Their  The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of 

growing  season  corresponds  to  a  mean  of  70%  produce  from  New  York  for  866  days  of  1863 

and  an  aggregate  of  10,000o  of  heat    They  are  and  1864,  and  the  prices  ruling  in  December, 

not  found  in  the  State  of  New  York,  except  in  1864,  in  New  York  and  Chicago : 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  give  b]»o 
the  prices  of  tne  principal  cereals,  &a.,  in  Lon- 
don on  the  1st  of  Daoeml>er,  for  5  yeare  past 
The  English  qnartor  is  eqairalent  to  6  bushels : 


1381. 1  ises. 

iBoa. 

iBei. 

IBSO. 

Wknt 

117(1 

111  M 

114  48 

Hid 

do... 

The  sabjoined  is  a  general  Buamarj  of  tha 
crops  of  18S2,  IBfiS,  and  1884,  giving  the  prices 
and  Talnes  of  the  crops  of  1862  and  ISBS,  but 
the  amonnt  onlj  of  that  of  1S64,  as  the  prices 
andTalnesarenot yetdetermiaed.  Itisknown, 
however,  that  they  will  not  fall  below  $1,600,- 
000,000,  and  may  reach  $1,000,000,000.  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Eentncky  are  eidnded  in 
1862  and  1863,  and  Oalifomia  and  Oregon  in 
1864: 


THE  OBOPS  OF  1881,  leat,  AllD  lB8t.-0BNSBAL  8ITHU&BT. 
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For  the  aako  of  fntore  comparison,  a  table  is  The  temperature  and  the  average  nun-fall  in 
added  ahowing  the  nmnber  of  acree  in  each  each  State  exert  so  mnch  infinenoe  on  the  qnan- 
crop  in  1863,  the  value  of  the  crop,  the  prico  tity  and  quality  of  the  crops,  that  the  following 
fa  boahel,  ao.,  and  the  yidd  per  acre ;  table,  thoogh  not  later  than  the  close  of  1868, 

.    cannot  bU  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
r    aro  engaged  In  agriooltnral  pnrsoits.    The  in- 
telligent yonng  farmer  will  find  these  tables  an 
.    infbfiible  gnide  in  regard  tJ?  the  onltare  of  some 
crops  on  which  he  might  otherwise  he  disposed 
to  venture.    The  cotton  crop,  which  reqniree 
dming  the  months  of  its  growth  a  warm,  moist 
climate,  will  not  answer  in  Oalifomia,  beoansa 
during  those  months  the  rain-fiill  is  very  aoanty. 
>    Nor  is  that  climate  &vorable  to  Indian  ooro, 
.    for  the  lame  reason.    The  tablea  for  1864  will 
appear  in  the  next  volnme. 
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10  AIEDT,  LUOY.  ALABAMA. 

AIKIN',  Miss  LiroT,  an  EngHsh  anthor  and  {See  Natal  Opbbationb) — ^and  a  raid  waB 
poet,  bom  at  Warrington,  Eng.,  Nov.  6,  made  bj  a  Federal  force  from  the  neighborliood 
1781 ;  died  at  Hampstead,  Eng.,  Jan.  29, 1864.  of  Pensaoola  to  Pollard.  The  force  consisting  of 
Miss  Aikin  belonged  to  a  gifted  and  highly  two  thousand  cavalry,  started  on  December 
intelleotaally  family,  her  grandfather  having  18th,  and  reached  PoUard  on  the  morning  of 
been  classical  and  afterwards  Divinity  tutor  in  the  16th.  The  raUroad  depot,  eight  cars  load- 
the  Warrington  academy,  her  father.  Dr.  John  ed  chiefly  with  graio,  the  railroad  and  Quarter- 
Aikin,  being  the  well-known  author  and  poet,  master's  store-houses,  in  which  were  tenta^ 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anna  boxes  of  haversacks,  canteens,  knapsacks,  luu> 
LsBtitia  Barbauld,  the  author  of  that  excellent  nesses,  and  Quartermaster's  property  in  abun- 
juvenile  classic  ^^  Evenings  at  Home."  Miss  dance,  the  Commissary's  store-houses,  filled 
Aikin  was  educated  under  her  father's  direo-  with  meal,  com,  a  number  of  barrels  of  soft 
tion,  and  her  literary  attainments  were  far  soap,  some  flour,  etc.,  and  the  ordnance  build- 
beyond  those  of  almost  any  woman  of  her  ing,  with  some  two  thousand  stand  of  Knna^ 
time,  embracing  a  very  thorough  familiarity  and  a  large  stock  of  accoutrements,  were  de* 
with  the  principal  French  and  Italian  authors  stroyed.  A  trestie  bridge,  three  miles  from 
and  the  Latin  classics,  as  well  as  a  profound  the  town,  and  small  crossings  of  numerona 
acquaintance  with  English  history  and  htera-  streams,  were  burned.  Some  skirmishing  took 
ture.  In  1810  she  published  her  flrst  poetical  place  on  the  return  of  the  exnedition,  causing 
work,  *•*'  Epistles  on  Women,"  though  uie  had  a  loss  of  seventy-five  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
previously  assisted  her  father  and  aunt  in  some  missing. 

of  their  books.  The  "Epistles"  is  character-  The  two  most  important  cities  in  the  State 
ized  by  a  smooth  and  poliahed  versification,  are  Selma  and  Mobile.  The  former  is  on  the 
and  terseness  and  compactness  of  language,  west  bank  of  the  Alabama  Biver,  fifty-dx  miles 
and  her  style  is  evidently  formed  on  the  model  west  of  Montgomery,  the  capital,  and  three 
of  that  of  Pope,  the  master-spirit  of  the  latter  hundred  and  eight  miles  above  Mobile  by  the 
part  of  the  last  century.  In  1814  appeared  river:  as  a  shipping  point  for  iron,  coal,  ammn- 
''Lorimer,  a  Tale,"  a  work  of  considerable  nition  and  Oommissary  stores,  it  is  of  the 
ability ;  but  Miss  Aikin  had  been  for  some  highest  importance  to  the  Confederacy.  There 
years  preparing  for  a  higher  flight  in  literature,  are  manufactories  of  shot,  shell,  torpedoes. 
After  years  of  study  and  critical  reading  and  cannon,  powder,  canteens,  and  clothing.  Kaval 
comparison,  she  published,  in  1818,  her  "Me-  foundries  are  located  there,  and  a  navy  yard, 
moirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  at  which  iron-dad  batteries  are  constructed; 
comprehending  in  it  the  private  life  of  the  also  private  establishments  for  the  manulao- 
queen  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  ^riod.  ture  of  cotton  cards,  wagons,  ambulances,  and 
anecdotes  and  biographies  of  the  prrndpal  nitre.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and 
members  of  her  court,  and  notices  of  the  Tennessee  Railroad,  over  which  is  brought 
manners,  opinions,  and  literature  of  the  age.  immense  quantities  of  coal  and  iron.  Ten  miles 
The  work  received,  as  it  merited,  the  hearty  west  are  the  saltworks  of  Alabama,  whidi 
approbation  of  Professor  Smythe,  Sir  Henry  have  furnished  the  largest  portion  of  salt  used 
Hiulam,  and  other  eminent  historians.  In  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Western  Georgia, 
1822  this  wr.s  followed  by  "  Memoirs  of  the  during  tiie  last  two  years. 
Court  of  James  I.,"  a  wdl-written  work,  but  An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
relating  to  a  period  inferior  in  interest  to  that  called  by  the  Governor,  in  September,  to  devise 
of  Elizabeth.  In  1828  she  published  a  memoir  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  That 
of  her  father,  who  had  died  the  preceding  body  neither  adopted  the  Governor's  sugges- 
year,  and  in  1825  one  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Bar-  tions  nor  substituted  any  of  their  own.  Some 
bauld.  She  then  resumed  her  historic  studies,  resolutions  in  favor  of  reconstmction  on  the 
and  in  1833  produced  her  "  Memoirs  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Chicago  Convention, 
Court  and  Beign  of  Charles  I.,"  and  ten  years  were  introduced  and  discussed,  but  no  public 
later,  ^^  Memoirs  of  Addison."  This  was  her  measure  was  adopted.  After  two  weeks,  an 
last  important  work.  Her  later  years  were  adjournment  took  place.  At  the  regular  ses- 
spent  m  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  family  of  sion  in  November,  the  Govemor,  in  his  Mes- 
her  niece  at  Wimbledon  and  Hampstead,  sage,  discussed  at  mudi  length  the  question  of 
where,  amid  a  large  drde  of  valued  mendS|  reconstruction  through  a  convention,  and  de- 
she  held  a  court  of  her  own,  her  rare  oonver-  nounoed  it  as  impracticable.  With  regard  to 
sational  powers  and  her  high  intdlectual  at-  reconstmction  he  said:  **Who  would  desire 
tainments  making  her  the  constant  centre  of  a  political  union  with  those  who  have  murder- 
attraction,  ed  our  sons,  outraged  our  women,  and  with 

ALABAMA.     The  miUtary  operations  of  demoniac  malice  wantoidy  destroyed  our  prop- 

1864  touched  the  State  of  Alabama  only  on  erty,  and  now  seek  to  make  slaves  of  us  ?    The 

its  northern  and  southern  border.     On  the  voices  from  the  graves  of  two  hundred  thou- 

north,  these  operations  were  coudSned  to  the  sand  fallen  heroes  would  blanch  the  cheeks  of 

line  of  railroad  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga,  the  recreant  who  would  propose  it.     The 

On  the  south,  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  hoarse  shout  of  four  hundred  tnousand  living 

Mobile  harbor  were  captured  by  the  Navy —  heroes  now  with  arms  in  their  hands,  fighting 
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for  liberty  and  independence,  wonld  forbid  it!  Arteaga,  at  the  doae  of  the  year,  were  still  in 
If  attempted  by  those  at  home,  away  from  the  command  of  considerable  armies  in  the  Pacific 
danger  and  carnage  of  battle,  the  consequence  States  of  Central  Mexico.     Maximilian  was 
would  be  fearful    A  civil  war  in  fact  would  recognized  by  most  of  the  European  Btat^ 
be  inaugurated,  and  the  red  stream  of  eternal  but  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
strife,  swelling  like  the  molten  lava  from  some  States  Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote  reasserted 
volcanic  crater  through  every  avenue  of  these  the  Monroe  doctrine.    Maximilian  appeared  to 
States,  would  flow,  annihilating,  deluging  wiUi  be  very  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Liberal  party, 
its  burning  avalanche,  every  landmark  of  dvili-  and  toward  the  dose  of  the  year  announced 
zation."    He  stated  that  a  convention  of  the  his  intention  to  ratify  the  past  sales  of  church 
Oovemors  of  North  Oarolina,  Mississippi,  Yir-  property.    (See  Mexioo.) 
ginia,  and  Alabama  was  held  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  A  highly  important  project  of  federation 
on  February  ITth,  at  which  several  resolutions  was  started  in  British  America.    A  sectional 
relating  to  public  af&irs  were  adopted.    One  conflict  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was 
urging  the  use  of  negroes  in  the  army  he  reo-  terminated  by  a  coalition  of  parties  under  a 
ommended  to  the  Legislature  to  repudiate,  as  ministry  which  undertook  to   form  a  great 
a  measure  both  unconstitutional  and  destmo-  colonial  federation.    A  scheme  for  the  New 
tive  to  the  interests  of  the  States.  Oonstitution  was  franked  by  a  convention  of 
Otibier  events  besides  the  divided  sentiment  delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  and  it  wsb 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  argoments  of  the  commonly  expected  that  it  would  be  accept- 
Govemor,  indicatea  not  only  a  universal  desire  able  to  the  people  of  the  several  provinces, 
of  the  people  for  peace^  but  a  disposition  among  and  be  ratined   by  the  Home  Government, 
a  portion  of  them  to  return  to  the  Union.  The  confederation  is  to  embrace  at  first  the 
Some  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  north-  two  Oanadas,  New  Brunswick,  New  Found- 
em  put  of  the  State  early  in  the  year,  for  land,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  £d ward's  Ldand, 
this  object,   and  addressed  by  distinguished  and  ^aduallv  to  take  in  the  rest  of  the  British 
dtizens.     Bat  as  the  views  of  the  authorities  dominions  of  North  America.    (See  OajsadjJ) 
▼ere  imposed  to  such  action,  nothing  conld  be  In  South  America,  upon  the  invitation  of 
accomplished.  PeriL  a  conj^ress  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Freedmen's  camps  were  established  on  desert-  South  Amencan  Republics  assembled  at  Lima 
ed  plantations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  14th  of  November.    The  congress,  on 
and  five  thoasand  old  men.  women,  and  chil-  opening,  was  composed  of  the  plenipotentiariea 
dren  collected  in  them.     The  able-bodied  men  of  Ohili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  B;epublic, 
were  in  the  Federal  army.  About  two  thousand  Ecuador,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
ieres  of  land  were  thus  put  under  cultivation.  Venezuela.    Later  a  plenipotentiary  for  Guate- 
AMEBIOA.    The  American  c<»itinent  con-  mala  was  added.    The  object  of  this  congress  is 
tinned  throughout  the  year  1864  to  be  the  to  effect  a  dose  alliance  between  all  the  repub- 
scoie  of  grand  and  stirring  events.  lies  of  Spanish  America ;  espedaUy  for  the  pur- 
In  the  United  States,  the  civil  war  was  pose  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Euro- 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigor.    At  the  Presi-  pean  powers  upon  this  continent.    (See  Pebv.) 
dential  election,  on  the  8th  of  November,  Presi-  A  new  act  of  lawless  aggression  was  com- 
dent  Lincoln  was  reelected  for  another  term  of  mitted  by  Spain,  in  seizing  uie  Peruvian  Ghin- 
fonr  years,  receiving  the   electoral  votes  of  oha  Islands.    The  allegea  cause  was  the  faO- 
twen^-two  out  of  &e  twenty-five  States  in  ure  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  give  full 
which  a  full  vote  was  taken*     The  States  satisfaction  for  a  wrong  done  to  a  citizen  of 
of  Louisiana  and  Maryland  adopted  new  State  Spain  upon  Peruvian  territory.    The  a^es- 
Ckmstitutiona,  by  which  slavery  is  abolished,  sive  act  of  Spain  produced  throughout  South 
and  Missouri  elected,  on  the  8th  of  November;  America  the  greatest  excitement    The  Govem- 
&  convention  pledged  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  ments  and  people  of  most  of  the  republics  de- 
inunediate    emancipation   early   in  January,  dared  their  determination  to  aid  Peru  in  case 
1865.  ^  A  motion  in  Congress  so  to  amend  tiie  of  a  war.    When  the  South  American  congress 
Coostitntion  of  the  United  States  as  to  pro-  met  its  first  resolution  was  to  make  the  cause 
1^  davery,  received  the  required  two-thirds'  of  Peru  the  common  cause  of  all  the  republics, 
majority  in  uie  Senate,  but  f^ed  the  House.  Before,  however,  declaring  war  against  Spain, 
In  Mexico,  the  war  oetween  the  Republican  it  was  resolved  first  to  try  again  tiie  effect  of 
Government  and  the  French  and  their  allies  n^otiations.    (See  Pbbu.) 
nkewise  continued  throughout  the  year.   With  The  people  of  San  Domingo  heroically  con- 
many  delays  the  Archduke  UATimiliftn  finally  tinned  their  war  against  Spain,  to  which  power 
sooepted  the  proffered  crown,  abandoned  his  the  republic  had  been  treacnerously  sold  in 
revenionary  interests  m  the  Empire  of  AustrU,  1861   by   the  late  President  Santana.     The 
uid  sailed  for  Mexico  in  the  month  of  ApriL  Spaniards  made  hardly  any  progress  in  the 
Presdent  Juarez  retired   before   the   over-  subjugation  of  the  Isk^d,  and  the  murderous 
whehnii^  numbers  of  his  adversaries,  who  climate  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish 
•dyanced  in  the  northeast  to  the  Bio  Grande,  army  to  a  fe«rM  extent    At  the  same  time 
mrei  found  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  drain  of  the  war  upon  the  Spanish  finances 
ChDaahaa,  wiule   Gens.  Porfirio  Diaz   and  was  so  heavy  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
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cabinet   of  Marshal  Nairaez  insisted  npon  shall  be  judged  and  pnnished  aooording  to  the 

abandoning  San  Domingo.     {8m  SpAzzr  and  laws  in  force  in  their  respective  countries 

San  DoMnroo.)  against  piracy. 

The  war  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  AMP£R£,  Jban  Jaoquxs  Antoine,  a  French 

the  year  between  the  United  States  of  Co-  anthor,    bom  In   Lyons,   Aug.  •  12th,   1800; 

lombia  and  Ecuador  was  soon  after  terminated  died  March  27, 1864. '  He  was  the  son  of  the 

by  a  compromise.    A  revolution  in  Ecuador  celebrated  mathema^cian  Andr6  Marie  Am- 

against  the  Conservative  Government  of  Gen.  p^e.  under  whose  direction  his  education  was 

Moreno  was  promptly  suppressed   and  the  conducted,  and  who  permitted,  if  he  did  toot 

leaders  ezecuteid.    in  Venezuela  the  civil  war  encourage  him,  to  gratify  an  ardent  taste  for 

was  brought  to  a  dose.  belles  lettres  and  poetry,  to  which  his  own 

The  civil  war  in  the  republic  of  Uruguay  studies  and  inclinations  were  rather  hostile, 

continued  throughout  the  wnole  year.   Toward  Of  a  natural  independence  of  character,  young 

the  dose  of  the  year  the  Government  of  Bra*  Amp^  early  left  the  beaten  tracks  of  litera* 

zil,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  of  ture,  and  assodated  himself  with  those  new 

Uruguay  remsed  to  give  satisfaction  for  some  ideas  about  philosophy,  literature,  and  history, 

grievances,  threatened  the  latter  republic  with  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 

a  declaration  of  war  and  even  with  annexation  intellectual  history  of  the  early  part  of  the 

to  Brazil.    These  re^rted  intentions  of  Brazil  19th  century.     He  evinced,  in  particular,  a 

produced  a  great  excitement  in  the  upper  prov-  livdy  enthusiasm   for  the   master-pieces  of 

mces  of  the  Ai^ntine  Republic  ana  in  rara-  foreign  literature,  and  before  the  age  of  20 

guay,bothofwhich  feel  deeply  interested  in  with-  had  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 

holding  from  Brazil  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  Englidi,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  beside 

the  river  La  Plata.  Both  seemed  to  be  determin-  acquaintmg  himself  with  the  best  productions 

ed  to  aid  Uruguay.   ([iS^  Brazil  and  UnuatrAT.)  of  French  authors.     Thrown  from  boyhood 

Chili,  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  Bolivia,  and  into  the  companionship  of  the  scholars  and 

the  republics  of  Centrsl  America^  enjoyed  an  men  of  letters  who  frequented  his  father's 

undisturbed  peace,  and  made  considerable  pro-  house,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  Balzac  and 

gress  in  material  prosperity.    The  cultivation  ChateiEiubriand,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 

of  cotton,  in  particular,  is  increasing  in  aU  the  the  polished  drde  which  assembled  at  the  sa- 

republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  loon  of  Madame  Becamier.    To  the  influence 

largely  adding  to  their  exports  and  their  wealth,  which  this  association  produced  may  be  traced 

In  all  parts  of  the  American  continent  tiie  the  refined  judgment  and  artistic  spirit  which 

Sueetion  of  Inter-Oceanic  Railroads,  connecting  characterize  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

lie  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic,  is  exciting  a  •  He  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  writer 

great  interest.    The  most  important  of  these  in  the  Olobe  and  the  Bewie  Fran^ai»6^  estab- 

roads,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  United  lished  by  Guizot  to  oppose  the  reactionary 

States,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  ministry  of  Charles  A.,  and  in  1880  com* 

In  British  America,  the  plan  of  an  inter-  menced  a  course  of  lectures  on  literary  history 

oceanic  railway,  connecting  the  Atiantic  and  at  the  Athenaum  in  Marseilles.    The  first  of 

the  Pacific  provinces  of  the  British  dominions,  these  discourses  ^>peared  in  1881,  under  the 

has  gained  new  importance  in  view  of  the  titie  of  ^' Essay  on  the  History  of  Poetry.^* 

projected  confederation  of  all  the  provinces.  After  the  July  revolution  of  1880  he  returned 

In  Chili,  a  passage  through  the  Andes  was  dis-  to  Paris,  lectured  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  Sor- 

covered,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  a  con-  bonne,  and  in  1833  succeeded  Andrieux  in  tiie 

nectioD,  by  railway,  of  the  two  oceans.    The  chair  of  History  and  French  Literature  at  the 

Imperial  Government  of  Mexico  is  again  in-  College  of  France,  which  he  filled  with  great 

viting  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the  import-  reputation  for  many  years.    Among  the  fruits 

ance  of  the  transit  of  Tehuantepec.    It  was  of  his  labors  in  this  fidd  are  his  "Literary 

also  found  that  the  Amazon  is  navigable  nearly  History  of  France  previous  to  the  12th  Uen- 

as  far  as  its  source,  thus  affording  another,  tury "(3  vols»1839~'40),  an  introduction  to  the 

transit  route  between  the  two  oceans.  "  History  of  FrendiXitorature  in  the  Middle 

President  Geffirard,  of  Hayti,  in  December,  Ages  "  (1841),  and  "Formation  of  the  Frendi 

issued  a  prodamation  to  his  people  in  whidi  Language''  (3  vols.,  1841).    He  was  also  a 

he  teUs  them  that  though  three  insurrections  frequent  contributor  to  the  Btnue  de9  Deux- 

had  broken  out  within  the  past  six  months,  M<mde$  and  the  I^atunuU,     In  1842  he  sue- 

they  were  all  quelled  and  order  completoly  ceeded  Gr^rando  at  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 

rcstored.    The  condition  of  this  repubUo,  both  tions,  and  in  1847  Guiraud  at  the 'French 

politically  and  materially,  is  favorable.  A  treaty  Academy.    An  irresistible  love  of  travel  led 

of  amity,  commerce,  navigation,  and  extra-  him  at  various  times  to  visit  many  parts  of  the 

dition^  was  conduded  between  the  United  States  Old  and  of  the  New  World,  of  which  accounts 

and  Hayti  on  the  8d  of  November.    A  similar  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 

treaty  was  concluded  between  Hayti  and  libe-  of  the  Betue  de$  JDeux-MondM,    Archaologist^ 

ria,  which  provides  that  slave  trade  shall  be  as-  phUosopher,  and  poet,  as  well  as  tourist,  he 
similatod  to  piracy,  and  the  vessels  of  the  two  ,  endeavored,  whether  in  Scandinavia,  Germanyi 

States  which  may  be  engaged  in  the  traffic  Italy,  Egypt,  Nubia,  or  North  America,  to  see 
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things  foft  bimsel^  to  accept  no  statements  on  without  destroying  the  nervous  apparatus  itself 

trust)  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  con-  is  so  far  an  ansestiietic. 

dasions  of  science  under  the  test  of  personal  Under  the  title,  Av^ssthbtios,  in  the  Nxir 

observation.  Many  of  his  papers  on  these  sub-  Amsbioan  Otolop^dia,  will  be  found  a  oon- 

jects  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  cise  history  of  the  practice  (to  about  the  year 

*^  literature  and  Travels,"  a  book  abounding  in  1858),  together  wim  an  account  of  the  mode 

sprightly  descriptions  characterized  alike  by  of  action  of  ansasthetic  agents,  and  their  effects, 

grace,  wit,  and  erudition.  a  summary  of  their  applications  in  medicinOi 

It  was  while  reading  De  TocquevUle's  ^^De-  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  &c, 
mocracy  in  America,"  during  a  trip  up  the  Among  the  earliest  recorded  instanoes  of 
Rhine,  that  Ampere  conceived  the  -desire  and  ansBsthetic  practice  collected  by  MM.  Perrin 
purpose  to  visit  the  United  States,  which  he  and  Lallemand  (^^  Treatise  upon  Surgical  Ansds- 
'^  carried  into  effect  in  1862-'53.    Bis  Promenade  theda,"  Paris,  1868),  and  in  which  the  end 
en  Amiri^tiey    recording    his    tour,    says   a  aimed  at  was  precisely  that  sought  in  the  prao- 
reoent  critic,  "is  Angularly  unpretending.    It  tice  of  the  present  day,  are  those  of  the  resort, 
resembles  in  tone  and  method  the  best  conver-  among  the  Assyrians,  to  the  stupor  caused  by 
aation.    The  style  is  pure  and  animated,  and  compressing  the  arteries  (it  would  appear)  of 
the  thoughts   naturally   suggested.    He  •  de-  the  neck,  preparatory  to  performing  circum- 
scribes what  hesees  wiUi  candor  and  geniality,  ddon  in  cnildhood;  of  the  local  application 
criticizes  without  the  slightest  acrimony,  and  in  certain  minor  surgical  operations,  among 
Qommends  with  graceful  zeal.  And  yet,  simple  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  pow- 
and  unambitious  as  is  the  narrative,  it  af-  dered  "Memphis  stone" — ^probably  a  species 
fords  a  most  agreeable,  authentic,  and  sugges-  of  marble — ^mized  with  vinegar,  to  parts  to 
tive  illustration  of  Be  TocqueviUe^s  theories."  be  benumbed,  and  which  the  authors  coi\jec- 
His  remaining  works  comprise  "  Greece,  Rome,  ture  to  have  ^cted  by  means  of  the  carbonic 
Mid  Pante."     "  literary  Studies  after  ifature  "  acid  set  free  by  the  mixture ;  and  of  the  antes- 
(1848),  "jEtoman  History  at  Rome "  (1856),  a  thetic  employment  in  China  of  the  Indian  hemp 
anovd  and  remukably  liberal  application  of  (Oanndbie  Indieay-the  plant,  closely  allied  to 
archftology  to  literature  and  politics,  "  Oaesar ;  our  common  hemp,  from  which  the  celebrated 
Historic  ScjBnes"  (1869X  etc.,  beside  eulogies  '^hashish,"  well  known  as  possessing  inebri- 
on  iiallanche  and  Chateaubriand  read  before  ating  and  stupefying  properties,  is  still  extract- 
the  Academy.  His  own  eulogy  was  pronounced  ed ;  as  also  of  both  the  hemp  and  the  mandri^e 
by  Guizot,  wlio  bore  testimony  to  his  scholarly  (Atrapa  mandragora)  in  India  and  some  other 
attainments,  critical  abilities,  and  a  rare  amen-  oriental  countries.    The  medical  school  of  Bo- 
ity  of  manners.  logna,  in  the  18th  century,  brought  into  vogue 
AN.£STHETICS,  if  the  term  be  taken  in  its  in  surgery  a  set  of  stupefying  preparations 
original  and  broadest  sense,  are  those  agents  some  of  them  believed  to  have  been  imitated 
of  whatever  sort  which,  upon  administration  from  the  ancients,  and  some,  at  least,  of  a  high- 
or  i^lication  to  the  living  body,  suspend  or  ly  complex  character ;  of  the  latter  class,  one  is 
greatly  diminish  for  a  time  the  common  sensi-  known  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  extracts  with 
Infity,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  feeling.    Since  the  de-  which  a  sponge  was  saturated ;  and  when  to  be 
Tdopment,  however,  of  the  modern  and  most  used,  the  sponge  was  wet  in  warm  water,  and 
nocessM  methods  to  this  end — and  hence,  the  emanations  were  inhaled  until  stupcnr  fol- 
nudnly  within    the  past  twenty  years — ^this  lowed.    But,  in  western  and  southern  Europe, 
term  has  acquired  a  new  ini^ortance  and  in  a  all  the  modes  of  producing  ansssthesia  thus  far 
manner  a  new  signification,  being  now  employ-  considered — imperfect  as  tiiey  were — would  ap- 
ed to  deagnate  specifically  those  agents  which  pear  by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  to 
ars  in  greater  or  less  degree  available  for  the  have  passed  wholly  out  of  use.    The  stupor  of 
ntief  or  prevention  of  pain,  as  incident  to  sur-  intoxication,  and  that  produced  by  opium,  were 
gifial  or  dental  operations,,  or  as  met  with  in  still  resorted  to,  at  times,  in  severe  operations; 
general  medical  or  in  obstetrical  practice.    The  and  in  minor  ones,  the  practice  of  diverting  the 
condition  of  insensibility  which  such  agaits  in-  patient's  attention  by  a  blow  or  by  some  a^ta- 
dnoe,  and  which,  when  perfect,  precludes  the  tion  of  the  feelings  was  much  in  vogue.    The 
fteling  of  pain,  is  termed  aTiasthesia^.    Illustra-  18th  century  was  strongly  marked,  however, 
tioDs  of  it  are  witnessed  in  the  insensibility  of  by  a  tendency  to  seek  for  aniesthetic  effects 
fiunting,  of  stupor  from  narcotics  or  other  cause,  through  agencies  of  a  physical  or  biologicfd 
and  of  one  form  of  paralysis,  and  in  the  numb-  character. 

nees  caused  by  a  blow  or  by  severe  cold.    But  The  modem  ansssthetio  practice  may  be  in  a 

Binoe  the  common  sensibility  depends  on  the  manner  traced  to  the  founding  of  Dr.  Beddoes' 

aetiri^  of  a  certain  set  of  nerves  and  of  nervous  ^^  Medical  I^eumatic  Institution,"  in  1798,  near 

oentr8s--heno6  called  the  "sensory,"  or  those  Bristol,  England,  and  which  was  deagned  for 

of  sensation-* we  may  say,  more  predsely,  that  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases  by  inha- 

softsthesia  is  that  state  of  a  living  body  or  of  lation  of  ether,  and  of  carbonic  acid  and  other 

some  part  of  it,  in  which  the  action  of  its  sen-  gases.    It  was  here  that  Humphry  Davy,  then 

wry  nervous  apparatus  is  for  the  time  suspend-  yotmg,  acquired  his  interest  in  the  subjects  of 

ed;  and  whatever  can  produce  such  condition,  gases  and  their  inhalation ;  and  his  discovery, 
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soon  after,  of  nitrotu  oxide  protoxide  of  nitro-  Tbis  was  in  September,  1846.  Dr.  Morton^s 
gen),  or  **  langhing  gas,"  and  of  its  effects  on  first  private  administration  of  ether  occurred  on 
the  hmnan  system — ^first  pnbfished  in  the  year  the  80th  of  that  month,  and  his  first  public  de- 
1800— created  for  some  time  a  sort  of  furore  in  monstration  of  the  method,  in  the  Massachnsetts 
regard  to  its  inhalation,  for  amusement,  and  as  a  Oeneral  Hospital,  on  the  16th  of  October  fol- 
restorative  and  curative  agent.  Davy  himself  lowing ;  whue  the  first  capital  operation  upon 
predicted  the  use  of  this  gas  for  aneesthetio  pur-  an  etherized  patient  was  performed  on  the  7th 
poses,  when  he  wrote:  "As  nitrous  oxide  in  of  the  succeeding  November,  by  Prof.  George 
Its  extreme  operation  [deeper  stages  of  its  ef-  Hayward,  also  of  Boston :  the  result  in  all  these 
feet]  seems  capable  of  destroying  pny^cal  pain,  oases  was,  as  desured,  a  complete  freedom,  on 
it  will  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  the  part  of  the  subjects  operated  on,  from  pain, 
surgical  operations  in  which  no  great  effhsion  of  The  news  of  the  remarkable  success  obtained 
blood  takes  place."  Still,  this  remained  a  mere  with  ether  having  reached  Europe,  certain  phy- 
prediction  until,  many  years  after,  the  use  of  sicians  and  chemists  there  made  trial  of  sevenl 
agents  capable  of  annsthetio  effects  was  taken  other  volatile  liquids,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
up  and  successfully  reduced  to  practice  in  this  ing  one  still  more  suited  to  the  end  in  view 
country,  by  three  physicians  of  the  cities  of  Hart-  than  ether.  In  the  following  year,  1847,  Dr. 
ford  ana  Boston.  For,  although  nitrous  oxide  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  announced  his  dis- 
was  in  the  outset  experimented  with  by  Euro-  oovery  of  the  applicability  of  chloroform — ^a 
pean  chemists  and  surgeons,  it  was  by  them  matenal  which  has  since  dosely  contested  tlie 
pronounced  unsafe  and  laid  aside ;  and  ether,  to  ground  with  the  prior  agent,  and  has  even  in 
which  attention  was  thereupon  turned  as  a  sub-  some  degree  supplanted  it. 
stitnte,  was  not  at  the  time  brought  into  prac-  The  fact,  soon  rendered  evident  in  practioe, 
tice.  Asearlyasl828,Dr.  Hickman,  of  London,  tha^t  neither  ether  nor  chloroform  was  wholly 
in  particular,  addressed  the  French  Academy  on  free  from  danger  or  from  other  inconveniences 
the  subject  of  anassthe^a  by  inhalation,  and  of  application,  led  to  the  trial  of  still  other 
especially  of  carhonic  aeid;  but  that  body  did  agents,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
not  favorably  entertain  the  subject,  and  it  was  one  that  should  be  entirely  safe  and  devoid  of 
dropped.  disagreeable  effects — conditions  which,  how- 
Without  here  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  ever,  no  substance  has  yet  been  found  fully  to 
vexed  question  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  satiefy. 

the  modem  aniBsthetic  methods,  it  will  be  The  following  list  presents — ^not  altogether 

proper,  at  least,  to  name  what  appear  to  be  the  in  the  order  of  time— the  more  important  of 

lacts  in  the  case.     Becent  evidence  goes  to  the  substances,  possessing  ansssthetic  powers  in 

show  that  the  first  painless  operations  (and  also  some  degree,  which  have  been  experimented 

quite  numerous)  in  the  devel^ment  of  the  new  with  for  the  purposes  now  indicated : 

method,  wereperfomed  by  &.  Horace  Wells,  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^   ^       ^^^    j^  Horace  Well., 

a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Oonn.,  dunng  the  close  ig**-  Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton,  1868.)                 ^^ 

of  the  year  1844  and  the  early  part  of  1846;  s.  Carbonic  add,    (Dr.  Hickman,  1828;  Dr.Oxaiuimy 

and  that  the  agent  which  he  employed  in  these  about  1862;  and  others.) 

cases  was  nitrous  oxide,  the  operations  being  «•  ^^^^jJ^^  Jackson  aad  Morton,  1S46.) 

tiieextr^jtionoft^th.    This  condusion  has  t  &^  ^^kir^T^'^^l,  IM;    M. 

been  confirmed  by  the  report  and  action  of  at  S^dillot) 

least  two  important  medical  bodies  in  this  6.  Aeetieahsr,    (H.  Finder,  1848;  M.Flonren8.) 

oountrr  within  the  past  two  years.     While,  ^.  Mtrous  tther,    CM.  Slourens.) 

however,  it  is  by  some  asserted  that  Dr.  Wells  \  -¥S115?^m  ^;5!31T''""*^^  ""^  animals.) 

was  led  to  try  the  nitrous  oxide  by  his  reading  jg;  i"^^ 

of  the  views  of  Davy  and  other  early  authon-  n.  Chloride  o/Affdroearhoni  or,  XhOeh  liquid,    (Dr. 

ties  on  the  subject,  Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton  states  Nunneley:  M.  Aran.) 

that  Dr.  Wells'  attention  was  called  to  the  J^-  -»»«»»«.    (Drs.  SimpK»n  and  Snow.) 

agent  by  an  observation  made  by  the  latter  of  JJ;  ^Il^gS^X.  aSST^ 

thepamles8ne88,forthetime,ofawoundwmoha  15.  OarboiUo mSde,    (MM.  Oxanam  and  Tomdes.) 

person  inhaling  the  gas  at  one  of  Dr.  Colton's  I6.  KeroeoiUne.    (Dra.  Jackson  and  Bigelow.) 

exhibitions  of  it  had  infiicted  upon  himself.    Dr.  17.  Amoflene,  (Drs.  Snow  and  FercpiMon,  aboat  1866.) 

Wells  laid  aside  the  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  1«-  ^^^^P^^   (Succe»driilly,  on  ahipboard, 

after  its  faOm-e  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt^  ^^  ^^^^  Wihnhurat,  naval  surgeon.) 

public  demonstration  wit^  it,  in  Boston.     It  Iodoform,  the  teriodide  of  formyle,  and  thus 

would  further  appear,  that  it  was  the  application  the  analogue  of  chloroform,  as  well  as,  of 

of  Dr.  Weljs'  process  that  Dr  W.  T.  G.  Mor-  course,  many  other  substances  which  do  not 

ton,  of  Boston,  was  proposing  to  imitate,  with  a  appear  to  have  been  especially  subjected  to  trial, 

person  for  whom  n^  was  about  to  extract  a  possesses  in  degree  ansdsthetic  powers.   Thean- 

tobth,  when  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  a  chemist,  also  tidpations  awakened  by  the  earlier  success  of 

of  Boston,  and  who  had  previously  had  experi-  amylene,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Snow  and  others, 

ence  in  his  own  person  of  the  inseuflibility  pro-  were  soon  disappointed,  through  the  detection 

duced  by  ether,  suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  the  of  disagreeable  consequences,  and  finally  by  the 

real  and  superior  v^ue  of  the  latter  agent,  occuirenoeintwooasesof  death,  under  its  use; 
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and  the  agent  was  therenpon  abandoned.    Dr.  power  jost  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  more 

Ozaoam,  in  his  recent  revival  of  inhalation  of  MET-  largely  composed  of  carbon.    But  if  this  were 

hmid  aeid  to  produce  insensibility,  administered  tme,  amylene  should  be  a  more  potent  ansesthetio 

it  along  with  common  air,  8  parts  to  1.    He  than  ether,  and  ether  itself  than  chloroform ; 

found  this  mixture  safe ;  and  it  produced  com-  whereas  the  reverse  is   true  in  both  cases. 

pletdan»sthesia,firom  which  the  padentrecov-  Again,  the  experiments  and  observations  of 

ered  without  difficulty;  but  it  does  not  appear  Flourens  and  Longet  go  to  show  tiiat  the  spe- 

tiiat  the  use  of  this  agent  has  yet  become  in  any  cific  aneesthelic  agents,  not  less  than  morphine, 

manner  generaL    The  condition  of  trancA,  iom*  strychnine,  alcohol,  &c.,  produce  their  effects 

namMitmy  or  art^fleial  sleepy  as  induced  in  con-  by  a  direct  and  positive  depressing  action  upon 

nection  wiui  the  agencies  or  methods  of  influ-  the  nervous  centres.    Thus,  they  are  all  (save, 

enoe  passing  under  the  names  of  ^'  Mesmerism,"  perhaps,  nitrous  oxide — and  even  on  this  point 

"animal  magnetism,"  ^^Braidism"  or  '^hypno-  there  is  room  for  question)  positive  poisons; 

tuzn."  "psvchometrio  impression,"  "spiritual-  and  in  undue  quantity  they  produce  death  in 

lam,"  &0.,  has  been  of  late  years  often  resorted  that  mode  (naturally,  and  usually  in  fact)  in 

to,  and  in  some  of  these  forms  for  a  time  much  which  we  say  it  begins  in  the  nervous  system, 

vaunted;  but  though  in  exceptional  oases,  or  in  Nitrous  oxide,  by  freely  yielding  oxygen,  is, 

&e  hands  of  particular  persons,  painless  snr-  fike  common  air,  only  in  still  higher  de^ee,  a 

gical  operations  have  been  doubtless  secured  supporter  of  combustion.    Of  course,  m  uie 

under  some  or  all  of  the  influences  named,  yet  outset  of  its  inhalation,  it  is  in  proportionate 

their  effect  is  far  from  uniform,  or  even  cer-  degree  a  supporter  and  quickener  of  the  fionc- 

tain;  and  at  the  present  day,  none  of  them  are  tions  of  life.    By  hurrying  on  decomposition  in 

relied  on  as  suitable  to  ta^e  the  place  of  the  the  system,  it  rapidly  generates  carbonic  add, 

material  anosthetics.  and  loads  the  blood  with  this  product.    Ether 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  in  his  monograph  upon  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  is  com- 

"Pain  and  Anasthetics,"  prepared  at  the  re-  bustible;  and  its  decomposition  may  to  some 

^est  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  (Wash-  extent  increase  the  proportion  of  carbonic  add 

ington,  186dX  in  considering  the  philosophy  of  naturally  contained  in  the  blood.    But  chloro- 

of  ansesthetics,  and  their  value  to  the  surgeon,  form  is  neither  a  supporter  of  combustion  nor 

Justly  remarks,  not  only  that  pain  is  useless^  but  combustible ;  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  it  un- 

9^&atit\sp<fntivelvinjuriofi$tot?i6pai7i€d;  dergoes  decompodtion  in  the  system  at  alL 

and  he  dtes  from  dinerent  authorities  the  ex-  All  anesthetics,  however,  after  a  preliminary 

presaionof  a  truth  which  is  stated  by  Gooch,  in  stage  of  excitement,  longer  or  shorter,  then 

the  words,  *'Mere  pain  can  destroy  the  powers  fortixwith  begin,  by  inducing  a  torpor  or  in- 

oflife."  But  when  complete  insensibility  exists,  activity  in  the  nervous  centres,  to  depress  and 

both  pain  and  nervous  shock  are,  so  faf  as  the  to  lower  tiie  respiration,  if  not  also  the  heart's 

operation  is  concerned,  avoided.   "  The  most  so-  action ;  and  as  a  conse<^uence,  they  occadon  the 

vere(merationduringaiuesthesia,"saysDr.Mott^  retaining  for  the  time  m  the  blood  of  much  of 

**  produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pulse,  the  carbonic  add,  naturally  forming  in  the 

MBanse  the  nervous  centres  receive  little  or  no  system,  which  would  under  a  normal  respi- 

impieasioa."    But  affain,  except  where  the  con-  ration  be  continually  expelled.     StOl  further, 

acious  cooperation  of  the  patient  with  the  sur-  wherever  gaseous  ancesthetics  are  administered 

geoQ  is  required^  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  by  means  of  a  containing  reservoir  or  bag,  so 

tteshty  or  peculiar  nature  of  the  operation  may  that  the  patient  breathes  the  same  material  over 

not  forbid  the  administration  of  antesthetics,  and  over,  even  the  carbonic  add  which  is  ex* 

&e  unconsciousness,  helplessness,  and  complete  peUed,  for  the  time,  minxes  with  the  ansesthe* 

rebization  which  those  agents  can  produce,  is  tic,  increasing  in  quantity,  and  being  reinhaled. 

often  a  matter  of  the  highest  convenience  and  These  facts  would  show,  that  with  chloroform, 

adTantage.    The  use  of  aiUBsthetios  thus  allows  there  is  a  Hngle  source  of  increase  of  carbonic 

the  surgeon  to  undertake  cases  in  which,  with-  add  in  the  blood — this  being,  however,  not 

oat  tiiem,  he  could  not  safely  think  of  oper-  the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  the  anaas- 

iting;  and  it  also  allows  him  to  take  more  thetic  action;  tiiat  with  ether,  there  are  two 

time.    Condderations  such  as  these  show  that  such  sources ;  wMle  with  nitrous  oxide,  there 

thcar  employment  practically  extends  the  do-  are  three  sources  of  increase  of  carbonic  add. 

nan  of  surgery;  and  moreover  that,  primd  And  unquestionably  the  retained  carbonic  acid 

fiek,  it  dioidd  lessen  the  danger  and  the  mor-  will  contribute  its  share  to  the  depth  of  the 

tiUty  of  operations.  stupor  that  results;  i^  indeed,  in  the  case  of 

Br.  Detmold,  in  1847,  M.  Ozanam  later,  and  nitrous  oxide  alone,  it  may  not  be  in  a  large 

some  other  medical  authorities,  have  argued  degree  the  really  effective  agent.    At  all  events, 

that  in  the  inhalation  of  ether,  chloroform,  or  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  carbonic  add, 

other  ansasthetios,  the  insendbility  obtained  is  generated  or  retained  in  the  blood  during  ansds- 

due  to  action  of  earbonie  aeid  resulting  from  nietic  inhalation,  miy  in  some  cases  modify 

the  deoompontion  of  sudi  substance  within  the  materially  the  symptoms  attending  or  follovring 

Bystem.^  M.  Ozaoam  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  upon  their  use. 

esr^onisin  all  cases  the  true  anaesthetic;  and  The  stages  of  an»sthesia  are  strictly  oom- 

fhat  so-called  anssthetio  agists  posaass  thdr  parable  to  those  of  intoxication  (carried  to 
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stapor),  only  that  they  are  passed  through  unfortanate  in  some  way  where  it  occurs.  Ae- 
much  more  rapidly.  They  may  be  convement-  cording  to  Dr.  Mott's  observations,  if  vomiiing 
ly  considered  as  four  in  nnmber:  the  fint^  occurs,  one  result  that  is  quite  certain  is  that 
that  of  action  on  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  ancBsthetic  effect  will  immediately  pass  ofil 
marked  first  by  mental  excitement,  and  then  Of  seyenty-seven  immediately  fatal  cases  un« 
by  loss  of  intelligence  and  of  power  of  will;  der  chloroform,  collected  by  Perrin  and  Lalle- 
the  secoTid^  that  in  which  the  ansBsthetic  acts  mand,  and  of  which  they  present  a  very  foil 
on  the  cerebellum,  destroying  the  power — ifihe  analysis  in  tabular  form,  m  sixty-seyen  the 
common  theory  of  the  use  of  this  organ  be  cor-  posture  of  the  patient  is  noted ;  and  of  the  hi* 
rect— of  combining  the  muscular  actions,  when  ter,  in  forty-eight  cases  the  posture  was  re- 
the  body  becomes  fully  relaxed  and  hdpless;  cumbent,  in  nineteen  that  of  sitting.  Those 
the  thirds  that  in  which  the  effect  extends  to  authors,  howeyer,  agree  with  the  usage  of  prao- 
the  ganglia  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  proba-  titioners  generally,  in  &yoring  the  horizontal 
bly  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the  medulla  oblon-  posture,  unless  the  nature  of  uie  operation  re* 
gata,  as  well  as  in  some  degree  to  the  spinal  quires  some  other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  an 
cord ;  so  that  the  senses  are  obliterated,  the  ca-  upright  position  of  the  body  increases  the  like- 
pacity  of  feeling  pain  lost,  and  the  reflex  actions  linood  of  fainting.  The  horizontal  posture  far 
.  to  some  extent  arrested;  the  /ourthy  that  in  yors  the  entrance  of  the  yapor  of  chlorofonn 
which  it  attacks  the  "yital  centre^'  within  the  especially — ^its  density  being  about  four  times 
medulla  oblongata,  from  which  arise  the  neryes  that  of  air — into  the  luiigs.  This  extreme  den- 
that  maintain  the  function  of  respiration,  and  sity  of  the  yq>or  of  so  powerful  an  agent  is^ 
so,  indirectly,  that  of  the  circulation.  When  howeyer,  in  itself^  and  in  seyeral  ways,  a  source 
this  last  degree  of  action  is  folly  established  of  danger.  The  too  sudden  and  rapid  intro- 
the  breatbii^  and  the  heart's  action  cease,  and  duction  of  the  yapor  into  the  lungs  may  at  once 
death  is  already  taking  place.  ,  occasion  asphyxia  (suffocation^  or  it  may  cause 
It  is,  accordingly,  the  third  slbage  of  ansBsthe-  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart's  action,  besides 
sia,  as  here  divided,  that  the  surgical  or  dental  that  it  is  apt  to  induce  coughing,  and  perhaps 
operator  seeks  to  produce,  and  to  maintain,  may  tend  in  some  cases  to  cause  vomiting, 
llie  quantity  of  chloroform  used  to  such  end  Br.  Mott  regards  it  as  a  farther  recommenda- 
may  vary  from  one  to  four  drachms,  or  an  ounce,  tion  of  the  recumbent  posture,  in  case  of  chloro- 
A  sponge  or  napkin  wet  with  the  liquid  is  form,  that  if  for  any  reason  it  should  bec^ne 
brought  near  to  me  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  desirable  to  free  the  lungs  suddenly  of  the  ya- 
the  patient  inhales  the  vapor  mingled  with  air.  por  they  may  at  the  moment  contain,  the  re- 
The  time  required  for  the  full  effect  is  thirty  suit  is  readily  aided  by  turning  the  body  upon 
or  sixty  secovds,  or  even  more.  Of  the  many  the  side  (or,  we  may  suppose,  indining  the  &oe 
forms  of  apparatus  that  have  been  devised  for  partly  downward),  whue  the  proper  measures 
inhalation  of  anmsthetics,  none  have  been  re-  for  recuscitation  are  employed.  And  this  con- 
ceived with  general  favor.  The  greater  power,  sideration  is  the  more  important,  since,  as  im- 
and  conseauently  (unless  under  judicious  man-  plied  by  another  authonty,  when  alarming 
agement)  danger,  of  chloroform  over  sulphuric  symptoms  do  arise,  the  deadly  power  of  the 
ether,  is  shown  in  that  the  quantity  of  the  lat-  vapor  ahready  in  the  lungs  may  suflBce  to  com- 
ter  required  is  much  greater,  as  from  two  to  plete  the  fatal  effect  of  the  ^ug.  Both  with 
four  ounces,  and  in  some  instances  even  a  quart  ether  and  chloroform,  while  the  administration 
or  more ;  and  the  time  required  to  produce  in-  of  the  vapor  should  not  be  so  slow  in  the  outset 
sensibilityisusuallyfrom  three  to  five  minutes,  as  to  prolong  inconveniently  the  preliminary 
Generally,  it  is  preferred  that  the  patient  shall  stages  of  the  effect,  it  is  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  in  the  recumbent  position.  When  ti^e  ansss-  very  important  that  it  be  not  commenced  too 
thesia  is  complete,  as  indicated  by  sonorous  or  abruptly  and  too  sta'ongly  in  the  outset,  lest 
stertorous  breathing,  and  other  signs,  the  iu-  the  dangers  already  indicated  be  incurred.  Dr. 
halation  is  discontinued,  to  be  renewed  from  Mott  adduces  the  reckless  and  heedless  manner 
time  to  time  if  the  patient  show  signs  of  pass-  in  which  he  has  seen  ether  and  chlorofonn  ad- 
ing  back  into  the  preceding  or  semi-conscious  ministered,  and  without  evil  results,  in  Paris 
st^es.  and  New  i  ork,  as  a  proof  of  the  comparatiye 
The  fact  that  several  cases  of  death  under  safety  of  the  practice;  but  he  insists  none  the 
chloroform,  and  one  or  more  under  ether,  have  less  upon  the  necesdty  of  such  cautions  as  have 
been  directly  traceable  to  the  circumstances  here  been  indicated.  It  is  always  important, 
that  the  stomach  was  at  the  time  loaded  with  especially  so  with  chloroform,  that  the  sponge 
food,  is  one  that,  where  practicable,  should  or  handkerchief  wet  with  the  liquid  should  be 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  fixing  the  period  for  approached  cautiously  toward  the  mouth  at  the 
operating.  The  most  suitable  time  is  some  three  first ;  and  that  it  shall  at  no  time  be  brought  so 
or  four  hours  after  a  meal,  when,  although  the  near  but  that  the  percentage  of  air  inhaled  shall 
system  is  not  ^et  weakened  for  want  of  food,  largely  exceed  that  of  the  vapor  at  the  same 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  in  the  main  relieved  time  entering  the  lungs, 
and  in  a  quiescent  state.  It  is  always  desirable.  Dr.  Mott  states  that,  although  preferring 
if  posdble,  to  guard  asainst  vomiting  under  the  chloroform  for  use  alone,  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
influence  of  an  an»sthetaO|  and  almost  always  employing  often  the  two  usual  ansdsthetios  in 
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Che  same  case,  beginning  with  ether,  and  re-  remained  thereafter  with  his  eyes  open,  and 

sorting  to  chloroform  if  insensibility  is  not  noticing  snch  objects  as  came  before  them 

thos  readily  indnced.    He  mentions  Dr.  Simp-  thronghont  the  operation :  bat  after  recover- 

son^s  recent   method  of  administering  these  ing  from  the  ansssthetic,  he  declared  that  he 

.agents,  with  a  yiew  to  secoring  the  due  ad-  had  felt  no  pain,  and  did  not  know  that  ampn- 

mixtore  of  air — ^that  of  spreading  a  handker-  tation  was  being  performed.    In  this   case, 

chief  single-fold  oyer  the  &ce  of  the  patient,  consdoosness  was  retained,  and  sight,  and  to 

and  allowing  the  liquid  to  drop  at  intervals  some  extent  tonch,  were  active,  though  the 

upon  this,  near  to  the  month  and  nose.    H^  common   sensibility — at  least  in   the   lower 

feus,  however,  that  this  method  might  give  limbs^— mast  have  been  in  abeyance, 

zige  to  irritation  of  the  skin,  a  resalt  he  asiudly  M.  Simonin  ("  Bwue  des  Soeietes  Savantes,^^ 

guards  against  in  his  own  practice,  by  previ-  Jane  26,  1868)  states  that  the  two  most  im- 

onaly  applying  a  little  olive  oil  about  the  mouth  portant  points  for  the  surgeon  to  obserye,  in 

and  nostrils.  the  deeper  stages  of  ansesthesia,  in  order  to  be 

Prof.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  in  the  recent  edition  forewarned  in  time  of  the  near  approach  of 

of  his  "  System  of  Surgery  "  TPhila.,  1864),  collapse  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  are, 

treats  at  some  length  of  the  choice  and  appli-  the  condition  (as  to  its  sensibility,  or  the  oppo- 

cation  of  anaesthetics.    He  prefers  chloroform  site)  of  the  region  of  the  temples,  and  the 

to  ether,  as  having  a  less  objectionable  odor,  continued  contraction  of  the  muscles  holding 

and  as  being  less  liable  to  occasion  vomiting  up  the  lower  jaw,  or  their  narcotism,  allowing 

and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.    Instead  of  it  to  falL    The  disappearance  of  sensibility  of 

the  mixtnre  of  ether  and  chloroform^  8  parts  the  temples  marks  a  definite  and  deep  degree 

of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  employed  by  of  ansesthesia,  but,  alone,  does  not  show  im- 

some  practitioners,  he  favors — ^if  any  mixture  mediate  danger.     The  sensory  nervous  lila- 

be  useid — that  proposed  by  Dr.  Snow,  of  equal  ments  to  the  temples,  and  the  motor  filaments 

puts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol.    He  has  ad-  to  the  masseter  muscles,  are  alike  famished  by 

nunistered  chloroform  in  several  thousands  of  the  j^thpair,  some  roots  of  which  arise  from 

cases:  no  death  from  its  use  has  occurred  in  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  not  far  from 

his  hands,  and  only  two  threatening  cases  that  the  '^  vital  centre."    The  masseters,  the  con- 

eould  be  traced  to  an  iigudidous  mode  of  use.  traction  of  which  holds  out  last  in  the  entire 

He  regards  age  as  being  no  bar  to  the  employ-  voluntary  muscular  systenL  may  even  relax, 

ment  of  anaesthetics ;  as  he  has  given  cmoro-  and  life  still  not  be  immediately  threatened ; 

fixnn  with  success  to  children— even  to  infants  but  the  symptom  is  usually  one  of  danger, 

under  two  months,  and  also  to  very  old  per-  showing  as  it  does  that  the  torpor  induced  by 

aons— in  one  case,  to  a  lady  of  92.    As  to  ^  the  aniesthetic  has  spread  well-nigh  to  the 

danger  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  brain,  he  "  nervous  centre  of  respiration,  on  the  action  of 

says :  "  For  my  own  part^  I  have  never  allowed  whidi  life  itself  depends.    Dr.  B.  W.  Bichard- 

any  affection  whatever  to  stand  in  my  way;"  son  (''Brit  &  For.  Med.-Ohirurg.  Review," 

andoonsidering  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  the  April,  1864),  confirming  the   importance  of 

anesthetics,  he  finds  no  physiologic^  reason  Simonin's  observations,  explains  by  the  prin- 

finr  doing  so.     Some  difference  of  practice  ap-  dple  he  has  brought  forward  the  fact,  remarked 

pears  to  exist  among  surgeons  in  respect  to  byhimself,  of  more  dangerous  symptoms  arising 

operations  about  the  mouth,  jaws,  and  nose,  during  the  profound  anasthesia  induced  for 

Ur,  Mott  recommends  in  these,  that,  gener-  operations  toithin  the  mouthy  than  under  any 

ally,  anssthetics   should   not   be   usied,  but  other  circumstances.    Dr.  Wm.  Marcet  is  led 

rdiaace  placed  on  narcotics.    Profl  Gross  ad-  to  believe  that  chloroform  absorbed  into  the 

vises  that  in   such  cases  usually  the  patient  blood  sometimes  produces  death,  not  by  its 

should  be  under  anseathetic  infiuence  only  at  ansesthetic  or  directiy  depressing  action,  but 

the  beginning  of  the  operation ;  but  he  stotes  by  exdting  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis — 

that  he  has  repeatedly  performed  excision  of  .this,  at  uie  tune,  being  likely  to  pass  un- 

the  tonsils,  exsection  of  the  jaw.  etc,  while  observed ;  and  in  case  of  complete  saspension 

the  patient  was  perfectiy  unconscious  and  in-  of  the  respiration  under  chloroform,  as  the 

cwable  of  resisting.  chances  of  recovery  are  then  smaUi,  he  advises 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  anaesthesia  the  use  immediate  tracheotomy,  and  artificial  respi- 

of  the  special  senses  is  commonly  lost,  along  ration.    Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour  has  called  attention 

with  or  befofre  the  disappearance  (in  most  parts  to  the  danger  of  the  filling  of  the  trachea  with 

of  the  8yai;em)  of  the  general  sensibility  and  vomited  matters — ^at  least  one  death  having 

raaoeptibility  to  pun.    A  remarkable  excep-  been  known  by  him  to  occur  from  that  cause, 

tion  to  this  role  is  named  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Mont-  and  even  though  the  patient  appeared  to  re- 

gomery:  a  boy  undergoing  amputation  of  the  cover  properly  from  the  anaesthetic, 

leg  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  in  the  Prof.  Gross  states  the  phenomena  which 

Stevens  Hospital,  Dublin,  opened  his  eyes  as  if  indicate  danger,  in  anaesthesia,  as  being  sterto- 

from  sleep,  when  a  finger  was  placed  upon  the  rous  respiration  (very  marked,  of  course),  small 

neek  over  the  carotid  artery,  remarked  that  and  feeble  pulse,  iividity  of  the  features,  dila- 

tiiere  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his  neck:  tation  of  the  pupils,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters 

but  that  the  surgeons  were  setting  his  leg,  ana  and  rapid  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  tJiio 
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body.  The  remedies  to  be  employed  in  case  collected  from  seyeral  European  hospitalflyShowi 
of  threatened  death,  are  those  in  a  general  45  deaths  in  every  100,  86  in  100  being  tke 
way  suitable  to  cases  of  suspended  animation,  lowest  rate  in  any  of  them ;  while  in  146 
Among  the  measures  that  may  be  resorted  to  are  such  amputations,  under  anssthetics,  the  fatal 
those  of  placing  the  body,  if  it  be  not  already  so,  eases  were  only  25  to  100.  The  statistics  of  a 
in  a  horizontal  position ;  dashing  cold  water  in  large  number  of  amputations  performed  in  th« 
the  face;  opening  windows,  and  admitting  air  dties  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Pluladelpbia, 
freely — ^if  not  too  cold — to  the  person ;  em-  show  a  greater  rate  of  mortality  in  tihe  cases 
ploying  frictions  of  the  sur&ce  or  extremities ;  under  anaBsthetics  than  in  those  in  which  thej 
stunulating  respiration  by  applying  ammonia,  were  not  used ;  though  it  has  been  suggested 
etc.,  to  the  nostrils ;  turning  the  patient  on  the  that  the  number  of  cases  was  still  not  large 
side,  to  favor  exhalation  of  the  ancasthetio;  enough  to  warrant  a  final  conclusion.  The 
and  performing  artificial  respiration,  or  else  question  of  the  actual  influence  of  anassthetio 
<*  insufflation" — i.^.,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  practice  on  the  mortality  of  operations  is,  in 
either  from  the  mouth  of  another  person  placed  f^ict,  yet  undecided ;  though  even  an  apparent 
directly  upon  that  of  the  patient,  or  through  a  increase  of  mortality  may  consist  with  no  such 
tube  opening  in  the  pharynx  or  passed  within  increase  in' reality,  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
the  trachea,  and  blown  into  by  the  mouth  or  the  practice  of  operating,  as  before  intimated, 
with  bellows.  To  favor  or  allow  of  respiration,  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  mainly  serious 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  the  tongue  and  doubtful  ones,  in  which,  but  for  his  r^ 
forward,  and  to  clear  the  fauces  of  obstructinff  liance  on  ansdsthetic  aid,  the  surgeon  would 
liauids,  as  may  be  done  with  the  finger ;  and  not  operate  at  alL  From  their  ancdyais  of  the 
where  the  means  are  at  hand,  the  action  of  the  77  cases  already  referred  to,  Perrin  and  Lalle- 
so-called  '* Faradization"  current,  to  excite  a  mand  conclude  that  the  mortality  from  ^A^r^ 
sort  of  natural  respiration,  is  advised — the  form  diminished  greatly  (the  year  1869  ex- 
current  to  be  applied,  preferably,  over  the  cepted)  from  1847-'8  to  within  a  few  yean 
phrenic  nerve  and  diaphragm,  and  not,  as  past — ^most  especially  since  1854;  and  that  for 
formerly,  to  the  heart.  Dr.  J.  Smith  urges  a  few  years  now  the  mortality  appears  nearly 
that,  in  dental  operations  under  chloroform,  it  stationary,  although  the  use  of  the  agent  is 
ia  not  as  a  rule  advisable  to  keep  the  tongue  continually  on  the  increase.  Dr.  Eidd  ool- 
forward  with  forceps  or  tenaculum  during  the  lected  the  accounts  of  deaths  apparently  from 
operation,  since  thus  the  spontaneous  efforts  at  anesthetics,  in  Europe,  up  to  May,  1860 ;  of 
clearing  the  throat  by  swallowing  may  be  pre-  these,  125  were  from  chloroform,  25  from 
vented,  and  fluids  in  consequence  pass  into  the  ether,  and  several  (it  is  stated)  from  amylene ; 
glottis.  Dr.  Mott  remarks  that  in  operations  ^and  he  remarks  that  the  mortality  had  been 
in  which  the  mouth  becomes  filled  with  blood,  more  than  twice  as  great  among  males  as 
he  formerly  feared  the  occurrence  of  stran-  among  females. 

gling,  but  his  later  observation  has  shown  that  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  ansasthetics 

deglutition,  taking  place — like  the  uterine  con-  in  obstetrical  practice,  our  space  will  permit 

tractions — ^by  means  of  reflex  nervous  action,  of  no  more  than  referring  the  reader  to  the 

can  occur  notwithstanding  the  anesthetic  in-  works,  journals,  etc.,  in  which  the  subject  is 

fluence.  treated  of;    and  among  which   may  be  es- 

Dr.  Maddin,  of  Nashville,  quoted  by  Prof,  pecially  named  Prof.  G.  S.  Bedford's  "  Prin- 

Grosa,  and  Dr.  Ohas.  Eidd,  find  b^  their  re-  ciples  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  New  York, 

searches  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  1861 ;  the  work  of  Perrin  and  Lallejnand ; 

fatal  cases,  under  the  use  of  anesthetics,  have  and  the  papers  by  Profs.  Barker  and  Elliot, 

occurred  in  minor  operations,  especially  in  with  the  discussion  following,  in  the  "Bul- 

dentistry,  and  generally  in  private  practice  or  letin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine," 

in  small  institutions.    Prof.  Gross  suggests  in  vol.  I. 

explanation,  both  that  the  severe  operations  •  The  committee  some  time  since  appointed 
appear  to  establish  a  sort  of  *' chloroform  toler-  by  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ance,"  and  that  the  administration  of  anestiiet-  ment,  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  danger  of 
ics  has,  in  private  hands,  been  frequentiy  less  ether  inhalation,  state  in  their  report  their 
judicious,  and  in  some  way  in  fault.  At  Guy's  conclusion  that  aJl  anesthetics,  as  shown  both 
Hospital,  London,  chloroform  was  given  in  up-  by  their  symptoms  and  by  the  results  of  ex- 
wards  of  12,000  cases,  before  any  serious  acci-  periments,  ^^are  depremng  agenU^  In  re- 
dent  occurred  from  its  use;  and  M.  Flourens  lation  to  the  point  specially  considered  by 
declares  that  in  the  Crimean  war  it  was  ad-  them,  they  say :  '^  There  is  no  recorded  case 
ministered  25,000  times  without  a  single  death  of  death  known  to  the  committee,  atti*ibuted 
traceable  to  its  use.  to  sulphuric  ether,  which  cannot  be  explained 

Dr.  Amott  and  others  have  argued  that  on  some  other  ground  equally  plausible,  or  in 
chloroform  has  increased,  and  Dr.  Simpson  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  repeat  the  experi- 
that  it  has  diminished,  the  rate  of  mortality,  ment,  insensibility  could  not  have  been  pro- 
in  the  great  surgical  operations.  The  average  duced  and  death  avoided."  A  *^  GhloroK>rm 
of  about  1,600  cases  of  amputation  of  the  Committee,"  appointed  by  the  Boyal  Medico- 
thigh,  before  the  introduction  of  anesthetics^  Chii'urgical  Sodetyi  London,  after  more  than 
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»wo  years  devoted  to  examination  and  expeii-  the  nostrils  and  the  comers  of  the  month: 
ment  in  oonneotion  with  the  anassthetics  in  use,  being  closed.    Abont  six  gallons  are  nsed  for 
reported  daring  Jnlj,  1864  ( "  Lancet,"  Jnly  one  inhalation ;  the  anasstnesia  is  nsoallj  in- 
16;    ^^Amer.  Jonr.  of  the   Med.  Sciences,"  dnced  in  abont  one  minnte's  time,  and  passes 
Oct,  1864).    This  committee  nrge  the  dangers  off  in  a  like  or  less  period.    Two  or  more  teeth 
attending  tiie  deeper  degrees  oi  the  effect  of  may  in  the  mean  time  be  extracted ;  and  after 
dhloroform,  and  they  concede  mnch  in  favor  waiting  a  few  minntes  for  the  bleeding  to  sab- 
of  ether,  as  that  in  the  ontset  it  is  not  so  side,  the  dose  may  be  repeated;  and  so  on,  several 
purely  depressing,  and  that  at  the  same  degree  times  in  snccession,  if  reqoired.   The  rnbber  bag 
of  insensibility  it  does  not  to  the  same  degree  shonld  in  every  case  be  emptied  and  cleansed 
depress  the  heart's  action,  as  chloroform.    Be-  before  receiving  a  new  charge.    If  not  in  all 
garding  chloroform  as  in  a  degree  hazardons,  respects,  still,  a  wholly  desirable  anoBsthetic,  it 
and  euLer  as  inconvenient,  they  snggest  that  wonld  nevertiieless  appear  that  nitrons  oxide  is 
some  more  eligible  ansBstiietio  is  still  to  be  at  once  the  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
desired.    In  chloroform  inhalation,  they  think  the  most  safe  (at  least  for  the  brief  operations 
that  4i  per  oent.  of  vapor,  with  95^  per  cent,  in  which  it  has  been  employed)  of  the  general 
of  air,  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  required ;  ansBsthetic  agents  now  in  use.     Dr.  A.  0. 
8^ per  cent,  of  vapor  being  a  suitable  average.  GastJe  ("Boston  Med.  and  Burg.  Joumal," 
They  do  not  fina  that  ansesthelics  have  in-  March  8, 1864)  mentions  three  cases  in  which 
crowed  the  rate  of  mortality.  its  employment  was  followed  by  decidedly  un- 
Paiofal  dental  operations,  especially  the  ex-  pleasant  symptoms,  in  the  head,  the  ches^  and 
traction  of  teeth,  occupy  in  reference  to  the  the  nervous  system,  respectively,  and  in  per- 
use of  oniBsthetics  a  sort  of  middle  ground,  as  sons  previously  in  good  health ;  but  the  gene- 
admitting  of  resort  either  to  general  or  to  ral  testimony  of  those  acquainted  wiUi  its  use 
local  ansdsthesia.    In  any  case,  owing  to  the  wpears  to  show  that  such  results  are  rare, 
extreme  sensitiveness   of  the  dental  nerves,  Tne  agent  is  already  emnloyed  by  many  den- 
sod  the  excmciating  pain  the  extraction  (at  tists  in  New  York  and  Kew  England,  if  not 
least)  of  the  teeth  occasions,  the  ansBSthetio  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
action  requires  to  be  very  decided,  and  the  Various  forms  of  local  application  of  chloro- 
state  of  insensibility  profound ;  and  it  is  cer-  form  or  ether,  or  of  their  vapors,  have  been 
tainly  supposable  that  this  circumstance  const!-  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  local 
totes  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  compara-  anrasthesia,  but  usually  with  unc&rtain^  and 
tirely  greater  mortality  (already  referred  to)  often  with  very  incomplete,  success.    Perhaps 
from  cUoroform  and  ether  in  dental  practice,  the  most  efficient  of  all  these  has  been  M. 
Daring  itie  past  fifteen  years  or  more,  resort  Bichet*8  modification  of  M.  Gu6rard^s  procesd 
has  been  had,  unavaiUngly,  to  mesmerism ;  to  — in  its  simplest  form — merely  letting  ether 
the  congelation  or  freezing  of  the  gums,  which  fall,  drop  by  drop,  on  any  external  part  to  be 
however  was  found  liable  to  be  followed  by  benumbed,  and  playing  on  it  at  the  same  time 
rheomatio  pains  in  the  part,  or  other  diffi-  with  the  current  of  air  from  a  common  bellows, 
calties;  luia  to  the  passage  of  an  electrical  M.  Foumier's  ^*  chloracetization '^ — application 
oorrent  tiirough  the  nerve  at  the  moment  of  of  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  acid-— has  been 
seizing  and  extracting  the  tooth:  but  these  found  often  to  occasion  too  much  irritation 
methMs  have  in  succession  been  laid  aside ;  and  smarting  to  allow  of  its  use.    Chloroform 
and  though  the  two  last  named  have  been  applied  on  lint  or  in  test-tubes  for  ten  or  fifteen 
revived  from  time  to  time,  almost  or  qoite  minutes  sometimes  produces  total  insensibility, 
to  the  present  date,  by  individual  practition-  The  process  of  congelation,  by  applying   a 
en,  they  find  no  favor  with  the  profession  at  freezing  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and 
large.  which  is  familiar  to  medical  men,  is  still  earn- 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1863,  Dr.  G.  Q.  estiy  recommended  by  many  authorities,  for 
Golton  revived  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an  superfioiid  operations ;    though  in  this  confi- 
aossthetic  in  dental  operations.     He  states  deuce  Prof.  Gross  does  not  share.    Dr.  Amott 
(Dec,  1864)  that  he  has  successftilly  adminis-  ( "  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,''  quoted  in  the 
tered  the  gas  to  more  than  8,000  patients,  and  "  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,"  Oct.  1, 
that  in  no  instance  has  he  known  any  ill  effects  1868)  has  recentiy  repeated  his  recommenda- 
to  attend  the  operation.    He  prepares  the  gas  tion  of  artificial  cold,  both  as  an  anssthetic, 
by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort,  and  and  for  the  relief  of  inflammations ;  and  he 
collects  it  in  a  barrel,  from  which  it  displaces  proposes  a  new  method — ^that  of  cooling  in  a 
water  previously  contained — ^its  purification  nree^g  mixture,  and  to  below  O**  Fahr.,  an 
being  completed  by  letting  it  stand  for  some  iron,  brass,  or  copper  instrument  of  suitable 
hours  over  a  remaining  portion  of  the  water.  It  form,  or  two  such  to  be  used  alternately,  and 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  gas  should  applying  on  the  part  to  be  benumbed.    The 
be  perfeotiy  pure;  and  it  is  presum^  to  be  so  local  application  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  relief 
when  a  littie  of  it  inhaled  by  way  of  test  does  of  pain  has  not  been  attended  with  success, 
not  exdte  cough.    The  gas  is  inhaled  through  As  to  passing  an  electric  current  through  the 
a  tube  from  a  rubber  oag,  the  contents  of  nerve  of  a  tooth  at  the  time  of  extraction — 
wluch,  only  the  patient  respires  for  the  time,  effected  by  placing  one  pole  of  a  battery  of 
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small  power  in  the  hand  of  the  patient,  and 
miJdng  the  forceps  the  other  pole,  insnlating 
them  at  the  same  time  from  the  operator's 
hand — the  opinion  finally  reached  by  medical 
anthorities  appears  to  be,  that  pain  is  not  in 
this  way  prevented,  bnt  that,  while  sometimes 
the  patient's  mind  is  diverted  from  it  at  the 
moment  by  the  electric  shock,  at  other  times 
the  latter  in  reality  adds  to  tne  suffering  the 
operation  alone  would  occasion. 

The  reader  may  further  consult  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson's  "  Manual  of  Etherization,''  Boston, 
1861 ;  MM.  Ferrin  and  Lallemand's  <'  Traiti 
lyAnesthine  Ohirurgicaley^^  of  which  use  has 
been  to  some  extent  made  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article;  and  ''^A  Treatise  on  Military 
Surgery  and  Hygiene,"  by  F.  H.  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  New  York,  1866. 


ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  The  "Church- 
man's Calendar  "  for  1865  gives  the  following 
view  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church : 

England Archblahopii  8        BidK>iML26 

Iretand «          2             **  10 

Scotland *^  g 

Meditemaran *^  i 

Amerioa— United  States. ....  **  98 

''        British  America. .  «  f 

**        West  ladies »  | 

Asia ■*  8 

AiHca «  8 

Ooeanica. <*  14 

Bishops,  demlsBlonacy. ■*  T 

189 
Totsl  188,  an  Increase  oyer  the  past  year  of  & 

The  statistics  of  the  Frotestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  1864  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Church  Almanac "  for  1865, 
as  follows : 
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Hslne 

Kew  Hunpshire. . . . . 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island. 

GonneotloDt 

New  York 

Western  Kew  York.. 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

Delaware^ 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  OsroUna. 

Ohio 

Georgia. 

Kentnel^. 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

liOaislana* 

Michigan 


Illinois  . . . 
Florida... 
Indiana... 
Ifissoori.. 
Wisconsin 
TexBS 


Iowa 

Oallfomla , 

Minnesota. 

Kansas 

Arkansas  Mission. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Mission. 

Korthwesteni  Mission 

Western  Africa  Mission. 
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China,  Greek,  and  Japan  Missions. 
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87 
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88 
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1,818 
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8,187 

484 

8,198 

48 
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1,161 

881 
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1,840 

158 

1,868 

84 

145 
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1,880 
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816 
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$10,681  41 

6,114  18 

7,648  86 

117,167  86 

87,070  48 

100487  85 

677,898  18 

868,288  56 

169,848  40 

896,606  87 

18,698  81 

78^677  44 


100,787  08 
46,17166 

67,889  74 

181,886  00 

88.666  81 
17,616  86 
86»090  80 

97,010  68 
61,89848 

18,488  08 


The  29th  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Mssions  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  4th 
The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Committee  were 
reported  to  have  been  $66,581,  against  $87,458 
in  1868,  and  85,228  in  1862.  The  receipts  this 
year  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  receipts  of  tiie  foreign  committee  ^- 
eluding  $5,448  from  the  American  Church 
Missionary  Society)  were  $76,347,  an  increase 
of  $22,686  over  last  year,  and  only  $8,642  less 
than  in  1860,  when  contributions  came  in  from 
every  diocese  of  the  land. 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Society 
held  its  5th  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Oct. 


19th.  The  Society  employed  forty  missionaries, 
and  its  receipts  were  $24,864. 

The  receipts  of  the  English  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
for  the  year  ending  December  81st,  1868,  were 
£87.882.  or  about  $489,000.  The  total  income 
of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
£184,247,  or  about  $670,000.  The  number  of 
clergymen  employed  by  this  society  was  269 ; 
native  and  country  bom  catechists  and  teachers 
of  all  classes  not  sent  from  home,  1,988;  num- 
ber of  stations,  140 ;  of  communicants,  18,110. 

The  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hayti  is  making  progress,  and  the 
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existence  of  Trinity  Parish,  Port-au-Prince,  tiiat  reformatory  moyements,  looking  toward  a 
was  duly  proclaimed  by  an  official  docmnent  seyerance  of  the  national  Oatholic  Churches 
from  the  Preeiding  Bishop  of  the  United  States,  from  Rome,  were  progressing  in  Mexico,  Sontii 
dated  Jnly  22, 1868.  The  Haytian  Government  America,  and  Portn^.  In  England,  an  ^'  As- 
extended  a  cordial  reception  to  Bishop  Lee,  of  sooiation  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christen- 
Delaware,  who  in  October,  1868,  made  an  dom,"  having  the  same  object  in  view,  has  been 
Episcopal  visitation  of  the  mission.  at  work  for  seven  years.  It  appears  from  the 
The  movement  for  opening  oommnnioation  preface  to  a  work  recently  published  for  some 
vith  the  Russian  Church  actively  contanued,  members  of  this  Society,  and  entitled  ^'Ser- 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  mons  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom,"  that  it 
The  Rev.  J.  F.  Young,  the  secretary  of  the  numbers  seven  thousand  members,  tiiat  of  these 
BasMvGreek  Committee,  appointed  by  the  one  thousand  are  Roman  Catholics,  three  hun- 
General  Convention  of  me  r,  E.  Church  of  dred  are  Orientals,  and  the  remainder  (five  thou- 
the  Umted  States,  paid  a  visit  to  Russia,  and  sand  seven  hundred)  members  of  the  Church  of 
conferred  on  this  subject  with  the  authorities  England.  A  prayer  for  the  union  of  Christen- 
of  the  Russian  Church,  who  manifested  the  dom  is  recited  daily  by  each  member,  and  those 
greatest  interest  in  the  objects  and  success  of  who  are  priests  bind  themselves  "to  offer  the 
tiie  movement.  (See  Gbsek  Chuboh.)  In  Holy  Sacrifice  once  in  three  months  witii  In- 
Eng^nd  the  IHends  of  the  movement  formed  tention  of  the  same.'*  The  volume  is  dedi- 
an  "Eastern  Chxu-ch  Association,"  the  objects  cated  "To  the  most  blessed  and  holy  father  in 
of  which  were  stated  to  be —  Christ,  Pius  IX.,  by  Divine  Providence,  Pope, 

1.  To  inform  the  English  public  as  to  the  Bishop  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See ;  also  to  the 
state  and  position  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  most  blessed  and  holy  f&ther  in  Christ,  So- 
in  order  gradually  to  better  their  condition  phronius.  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  CEcu- 
throngh  tibe  influence  of  public  opinion  in  menical  Patriarch  of  New  Rome ;  idso  to  the 
England.  right  honorable  and  right  reverend  father  in 

2.  To  make  known  the  doctrines  and  prin-  Christ,  Charles  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
dples  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  our  Christian  bury,  Primate  of  Ail  England,  &c."  The  Pope 
brethren  of  the  East  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Cathoho 

3.  To  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  bishops  of  England  condemning  the  Associa- 
vhich  the  proTldence  of  God  shall  afford  us,  tion,  and  forbidden  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
for  interoommTinion  with  the  Orthodox  Church,  any  connection  with  it. 

and  also  for  friendly  intercourse  with  the  other       The  excitement  produced  by  the  works  of 

andent  churches  of  the  East.  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  Essays  and  Reviews 

4.  To  assist,  so  far  as  our  pecuniary  means  not  only  in  the  Anglican  Churches  but  in  the 
▼in  permit,  the  bishops  of  the  Orthodox  whole  civilized  world,  continued  throughout 
Church,  in  meir  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  the  year  1864.  The  interest  in  the  case  of 
wel&re  of  their  flocks.  Bishop  Colenso  was  Especially  revived  by  his 

Among  the  committee  of  this  association  are  trial  before  a  Synod  of  South  African  Bishops, 

the  Bev.  T.  T.  Carter,  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  commencing  at  Capetown,  on  November  17, 

Prebendary  Ford,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  liddon,  the  1868.     The  tribunal  consisted  of  Dr.  Gray, 

Key.  Dr.  JT.  M.  Neale,  the  Rev.  George  Wil-  Bishop   of  Capetown   and   Metropolitan   of 

fiama,  Dr.    Wordsworth,    the   Rev.    Eugene  South  Africa,  as  President,  and  the  Bishops  of 

Popofl^  the  Archimandrite  Constantane  Stra-  Grahamstown  and  Orange  Free  Town.    The 

tana,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  of  Boston.  Bishops  of  St  Helena  and  Zambesi  were  ab- 

The  "Christian  Union  Society,"  which  was  sent    On  the  part  of  the  accused  bishop.  Dr. 

orgfflQzed  in  New  York  on  March  81,  has  a  Bleek,  curator  of  the  Grey  Library,  attended 

lomewhat  wider  scope,  and  aims,  in  general,  a  to  protest  against  the  proceedings,  or  to  speak 

bringing  about  a  union  of  all  churches  holding  more  correctiy,  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

to  &e  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  court     The  court  found  Colenso  guilty  of 

biahops.    Similar  societies  were  established  in  heresy  on  nine  counts,  and  the  Metropolitan 

other  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  joined  by  oonsequentiy  pronounced  sentence,  depriving 

members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Mo-  Colenso  of  his  Episcopal  see,  unless  on  or  be- 

nrian  Churches.     The  reports,  made  at  the  fore  the  Uh  of  March,  1864,  he  (Colenso) 

sQooesnve  meetings  of  this  society,  state  that  should  file  a  full,  unconditional,  and  absolute 

a  Daniah  periodical  favors  more  intimate  rela*  retraction  in  writing  of  all  the  objectionable 

tiona  between  the  Anglican  and  Scandinavian  extracts  in  London,  or  a  like  retraction  by 

Ghorehes;  that  in  France,  two  periodicaLa,  April  16th  in  Capetown.    The  Bishop  of  Cape- 

Obttnateur  Gaiholique,  and  Uman  GhrSH&n,  town  proceeded  to  Natal,  and  read  the  decree 

ddtted  by  Abb€  Quett^e,  advocate  this  same  of  deposition  in  the  cathedraL    The  same  de- 

moyement;  that  in  Northern  Italy,  the  JSh^  cree  was  read  in  all  the  other  churches  of  the  dio- 

0"mKr,  a  paper  conducted  by  Count  Tasca,  oese  of  Natal.   Nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 

the  poet  boreate  of  Piedmont,  and  receiving  oese  accepted  the  sentence  as  valid,  and  signed 

contributions  from  several  bishops  and  priests,  a  declaration  by  which  they  pleaged  them* 

recommend  the  largest  circulation  of  the  Bible  selves  not  to  recognize  C<4enso  any  longer 

in  &e  vulgar  tongue,  and  similar  reforms;  as  their  bishop.     On  May  Slst,  Bishop  Co- 
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lenso  was  served  m  England  with  a  copy  of  Wisconsm,  Michigan,  Western  Kew  York,  Del- 
the  decree  of  deposition.  He  had  idready  aware,  Massachnsetts,  New  Hampshire^  Maine, 
issued  a  letter  to  his  diocese,  ia  wluch  he  dis-  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
notes  the  power  claimed  ij  the  hishops  of  sey.  Minnesota,  the  Northwest,  the  Aaastimt 
bonth  Africa  to  depose  him  from  office.  His  Bisnops  of  Connecticut  and  Ohio,  and  Bishop 
friends  in  England  collected  a  fund  to  enable  Bonthgate,  demissionar j  Bishop, 
him  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  English  The  Convocation  of  Canterbnrj,  in  the  ses- 
conrts.  The  first  proceedings  were  commenced  non  commencing  on  the  21st  of  June,  passed  a 
before  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privj  "  synodical "  condemnation  of  the  volume  of 
Council  on  June  28d.  On  December  14^  the  the ''Essays  and  Reviews,''  as  containing  teaoh- 
appeal  of  Bishop  Colenso  came  on  for  a  hear-  ings  contrary  to  the  doctrine  received  bj  the 
ing,  the  judges  being  the  Lord  Chancellor,  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  corn- 
Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  the  Master  of  the  mon  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 
Rolls,  Lord  Eingsdown,  and  Lord  Cranworth.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House  d 
At  l£e  end  of  the  year  the  sentence  had  not  Bishops  by  all  votes  against  two,  and  in  the 
yet  been  ddivered.*  lower  house  by  89  to  19. 

'  The  famous  case  of  the  "Essays  and  Re-  This  act  of  synodical "  condemnation  caDed 

views  "  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  judicial  forth  a  very  interesting  debate  in  the  English 

committee  of  the   I^vy  Council    The  case  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Lord 

came  up  upon  an  appeal  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Chancellor  was  very  severe  upon  rights  of  the 

Mr.  Wikon,  two  of  the  writers  of  the  "Essays  Convocation.    He  called  the   synodical  oon- 

and  Reviews,"  from  tlie  sentence  of  the  Court  demnation  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Expand, 

of  Arches,  by  which  they  had  been  deprived  according  to  which  "  the  crown  is  the  fountain 

for  one  year  of  their  benefices.    The  Privy  of  all  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 

Council,  the  highest  judicial  court  of  the  coun-  as  well  as  temporal,  and  he  warned  the  bishop 

try,  declared  the  holding  and  publishing  of  the  not  to  trespass  in  fature  upon  the  prerogatives 

views  contained  in  the  essays  of  Dr.  Williams  of  the  crown." 

and  Mi\  Wilson  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  In  December,  an  address  signed  by  137,000 
rule  of  fisuith  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
therefore  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  presented  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
Arches.  The  judgment  was  delivered  by  the  and  York,  for  their  pastoral  letters  in  support 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  stated  that  the  Arch-  of  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  differed  from  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  rest  of  the  committee  as  to  the  charge  with  The  attempted  establi^ment  of  t)ie  Benedic- 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  In  tine  Order  in  the  Church  of  England,  by 
order  to  neutralize  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Brother  Ignatius,'*'  continued  to  produce  great 
Council,  on  the  25th  of  February  a  committee  excitement.  Brother  Ignatius  during  the  year 
of  leading  theologians  oi  both  the  High  and  preached  and  lectured  in  London,  York.  Leeds, 
Low  Church  parties  issued  the  '^  Oxford  Dec-  Newcastle,  and  other  large  cities,  and  round  in 
laration,"  declaring  their  belief  that  the  all  these  places  a  great  deal  of  sympatiiy.  He 
Church  of  England  teaches  that  the  Bible  not  also  made  his  appearance  at  the  Churdi  Con- 
only  contains  but  is  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  that  gress  of  Bristol,  where  it  required,  however,  an 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  equally  with  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  Congress  to 
the  life  of  the  righteous,  everlastmg.  The  secure  him  a  hearing.  The  practices  of  this 
declaration  was  signed  by  more  than  11,000  new  Anglican  Order  are  entirdy  in  conformity 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  with  those  of  Roman  Catholic  monasteries, 
called  forth  similar  declarations  from  the  The  holy  water  is  used  at  the  entrance  into  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  church :  the  entire  mass  is  reestablished ;  the 
the  British  provinces  of  North  America  and  the  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  including 
United  States.  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is 
The  latter  is  as  follows :  adopted;  and  pilgrimages  are  revived.    The 

We,  the  undersized,  Bishops  and  Clergymen  of  number  of  monks  has  not  considerably  in- 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the   United  creased,  and  most  of  the  bishops  have  forbid- 

States  of  America,  hol^  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  den  the  dergy  of  then-  dioceses  to  admit  brother 

to  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  t,^^jj„„  x^  fv[^»«  «vni»{fa      T^^^^Jt  ♦Iia  ^i^.^  ^f 

BoulB  of  men,  to  dedSre  our  firm  beUef  that  the  said  fgoatius  to  their  p^pitB.    Toward  the  close  of 

Church,  in  conmion  with  our  own  and  the  whole  the  year  another  attempt  of  establisQing  a  mo- 

Catholic  Church,  maintains,  without  reserre  or  quail-  nastlo  order  was  made  at  Leeds, 

flcation,  the  Inspiration  and  Dirine  Authority  of  the  AnTinftl "  Church  Congresses  "  may  now  be  re* 

l^i'd^trQ^^'^^Jt -i  S!S.rt^^*  6«^«* " i.«™anent tostitutionB ^tto Church 

in  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that  the  "  punish-  <>*  England,  like  the  (ierman  and  Scandinavian 

ment"  of  the  <*  cursed,"  equally  with  the  **  lue"  of  Church  Diets,  and  the  Catholic  Congresses  of 

the  "  righteous,"  is  everlasting.  C^rmany,  Switzerland  and  Belgium.    That  of 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  Bishops  1864  was  held  at  Bristol,  and  it  seems  to  have 

of  Connecticut,  Vermont,    Kentucky,  Ohio,  rivalled  the  success  of  the  preceding  meetings 
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at  Camlnidgiev  Oxford,  aad  Manchester.  The  later  an  oilj  liquid  was  at  different  times  sepa^ 
Bishop  of  Glonoester  and  Bristol  was  the  pres-  rated  from  among  the  products  of  the  distifia- 
ident ;  and  among  the  distingoished  members  tion  of  coal-tar,  hj  M.  Rnnge,  Prof.  A.  W.  Hof- 
who  attended,  were  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  mann,  and  others,  and  which  was  obserred, 
Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  Kilmore,  Gnyana,  the  when  brought  in  contact  with  bleaching  pow- 
Barl  of  Harrowbj,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Beres-  der  (chloride  or  hypochlorite  of  lime),  to  de- 
ford  Hope,  Archdeacon  Denison,  Dr.  Pusey,  velop  a  beautiful  yiolet  blue,  that,  however, 
Gaaon  M'Neile.  AU  parties  were  again  repre-  soon  disappeared.  Among  the  names  which 
seated,  though  the  High  Church  party  was  oh-  different  experimenters  gave  to  this  body  were 
Tiousiy  in  the  ascendency.  On  several  impor-  also  those  of  hvanoly  phenylaminey  and  phena- 
tant  topics,  as  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  mide.  To  Honnann,  it  appears,  is  due  the 
and  the  restoration  of  church  synods,  all  the  credit  of  proving  the  identity  of  llie  substance, 

rkkers  were  agreed,  tiius  indicating  clearly  as  thus  obtained  from  different  sources  by  so 
current  of  public  opinion  in  tiie  Church  of  many  different  chemists.    This  he  was  enabled 
England.  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the 
ANILINE,  OB  COAL-TAR  COLORS.    Pur-  composition  of  the  body,  by  his  study  of  it  as 
ehasers  of  textile  fabrics,  and  especially  of  silks,  obtained  from  iaatine  (oxidized  indigo-blue), 
have  within  a  very  few  years  past  found  the  heated  in  mixture  with  potash.    As  thus  ob- 
market  supplied  with  such  goods  d/ed  in  a  va^  tainable  from  indigo  (Spanish,  aflil),  Hofraann 
riely  of  unusually  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors  gave  to  this  substance  the  name  of  aniline ; 
and  hues  of  color  (violets,  crimsons,  blues,  &c.)t  &nd  this  name,  as  being  most  convenient  for 
some  of  them  unlike  any  before  obtained  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  terms  needed 
dyed  fabrics,  and  in  regard  to  all  of  which  very  for  the  many  derivatives  of  the  substance  itself^ 
little  has  been  genersdly  known,  fhrther  than  has  since  become  generally  adopted.    Besides 
that  the  new  djes  were  produced  from  coal-tar.  the  ■sources  already  named,  aniline  can  be  ob- 
it was,  in  fact,  only  so  late  as  the  year  1856  tained  by  certain  reactions  from  many  other 
that  a  product  capable  of  yielding  a  permanent  bodies,  most  of  them  in  fact  derivatives  from 
color,  and  so  of  being  used  as  a  dye,  was  ob-  coal-tar,  as  salicylamide,  nitrotoluole,  &c. ;  but 
tained  from  coal-tar ;  this  was  the  discovery  of  of  the  methods  and  sources  thus  fax  named,  by 
^  Mr.  H.  W.  Perkhi,  and  the  color  produced  was  far  the  greater  number  are  as  yet  of  interest  to 
hiown  it  the  fiTStaamauvs,  or  Ferhin^ 9  purple,  the  theoretical  chemist  only.    Indeed,  during 
Jn  the  brief  period  intervening  since  that  time,  all  the  period  now  considered,  and  up  to  the 
however,  the  production  and  application  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Perkin's  discovery  of  mauve,  ani- 
new  dyes  have  given  rise  to  large  and  import-  line  still  remained  a  subject  of  scientific  interest 
ant  branches  of  industry ;  and  the  history  of  and  curiosity  only ;  and  even  at  the  time  when 
the  snbject,  traced  from  its  two  starting-points,  this  important  discovery  was  made,  both  ani- 
«"  in  the  discovery  of  benzole  by  Faraday,  in  1825,  line  and   the   nitro-benzole  from   which  its 
and  of  the  so-called  "  erystalline  "  by  Unver-  manufacture  on  the  large  scale  is  now  carried 
dorben  in  1820,  affords,  as  has  been  well  said,  on,  were  as  yet  to  be  met  with  only  in  small 
^'a  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  quantities  in  the  laboratory, 
abstract  scientific  research   becomes,  in   the  In  the  early  part  of  1856,  Mr.  Perkin  was 
conrse  of  time,  of  the  most  important  practical  experimenting  on  a  compound  of  toluidine,  in 
senrice.'^  the  hope  of  forming  quinine  artificially.    Fail- 
Brief  references  to  the  aniline  colors  occur  in  ing  in  this^  he  tried  the  action  of  bichromate  of 
the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  Cyclop jc-  potash,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  on  the 
Du,  under  the  head  of  Chemistht.    The  reader  sulphate  of  aniline.    Thejresult  was  a  black 
may  profitably  consult,  in  connection  with  the  precipitate   of  impromidng   appearance,   but 
snbjeot^  the  articles  Coal  PnoDtrcTS,  Naphtha,  whicn,  on  examination,  was  found  to  yield  the 
Bbszolb,  and  Aniline,  in  the  New  Ahesioan  dye  already  mentioned.    This,  known  as  mauve, 
Otolop^sdia.    The  chemical  processes  requisite  phenamine,  indisine,  &c.,  is  more  correctly 
for  producing  the  aniline  dyes,  and  other  ro-  termed  aniline  purple,  or,  as  some  dealers  pre- 
latod  substances  to  be  mentioned,  will  not  here  fer  to  say,  aniline  violet.    The  interest  created 
be  flven  in  detail ;  the  reader  is  referred  for  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  color  naturally 
Bach  information  to  the  works  upon  practical  directed  the  attention  of  chemists  again  to  its 
Gh^aistry,  and  upon  dyeing.  source.    Prof.  Hofmann,  in  a  note  to  the  Royal 
Aniline  was  first  obtained  in  separate  form  Society,  June,  1868,  mentioned  the  formation 
*'  by  Unverdorben,  in  1826.    He  isolated  it  from  of  a  crystalline  derivative  from  aniline,  by  ac- 
among  other  products  of  the  distillation  of  ani-  tion  on  the  latter  of  bl-chloride  of  carbon,  the 
mal  matters,  as  a  heavy  but  volatile  oily  liquid,  reaction  being  accompanied  by  the  appearance 
which  he  named  eryBtaUine,    Later  it  was  pro-  of  a  magnificent  crimson  color.    This  appears 
dnoed  by  Fritsche,  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  tohavebeenthefirstnoticeof  theafii^iTi^onfTi- 
acticMiofcaustiopotash  on  indigo.    After  this,  ton  (aniline  red),  subsequently  named  by  its 
Znun,  of  St  Petersburg,  by  a  process  consisting  discoverer  rascmiline  ;  although  it  is  also  stated 
easentifllly  in  acting  upon  nitro-benzole  with  that  Natanson  had  observed  this  coloring  mat- 

a»hide  of  ammonium,  produced  the  same  ter,  as  formed  from  aniline,  in  1856.    As,  how- 

y,  wiuch  he  named  **  leneidumJ*^    And  still  ever,  very  little  of  the  pigment  was  obtained 
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by  Hofinann,  and  tlie  prodncts  of  the  reaction  &c ;  the  Uquid  neutral  bodies^  as  water,  heat^ 
were  very  complex,  the  examination  was  at  the  zole,  tolnole,  cmnol€^  &o. ;  and  ^oms,  as  ammo- 
time  discontinned.  But  practical  men  seized  nia,  &o.  The  quantity  of  aniline  thus  directly 
and  a<?ted  on  the  hint ;  and  M.  Yergnin,  of  separable  from  coal-tur  is,  however,  smally  and 

^  Lyons,  first  sncoeeded  in  preparing  the  crimson  theprooess  is  not  remnnerative. 
dye  on  a  large  scale,  by  acting  on  aniline  with  The  light  coal-oil  or  naphtha  is  a  yellow  or 
bi-chlf  ride  of  tin.  Its  manoractnre  and  appli-  brownish  liquid,  and  when  purified,  has  a  ape- 
cation  in  dyeing  were  rapidly  developea  in  dfic  gravity  of  from  .70  to  .85.  The  amount  of 
France,  among  others  by  Vergnin  and  the  benzole  proper  oontauled  in  the  naphtha  varies 
Btoard  brothers,  and  in  England  especially  by  in  different  samples,  being  in  some  very  amalL 
the  house  of  Simpson,  Maule  &  I^cholson.  To  Benzole,  first  separated  by  Faraday  from  oil-gas^ 
this  color,  or  to  particular  hues  of  it,  have  been  was  so  named  by  Mitscherlich  (1884),  as  beinff 
given  by  different  manufacturers  a  variety  of  procured  by  him  from  benzoic  acid,  distilled 
names,  such  as  magenta,  roseine^facheine  (now  with  baryta.  The  fact  of  its  forming  a  oonaid- 
somewhat  commonly,  but  improperly,  changed  erable  portion  of  coal-naphtha  was  later  shown 
to/t^A^,  and  by  Prof.  Dussauce  ijojutMihine)^  by  Mansfield,  an  English  chemist ;  though  the 
&a  practical  method  of  procuring  it  was  brought 
From  the  first  discovery  of  a  brilliant  dye  out  on  the  continent,  about  1850.  French 
from  aniline,  it  became  of  course  a  matter  of  chemists  named  the  substance  bemsine;  and 
interest  to  be  able  to  produce  the  latter  mate-  under  this  name,  and  that  of  "benzine-collaa," 
rial  in  large  quantities,  and  more  cheaply  than  it  became  feoniliarly  known  as  useful  for  re- 
could  before  be  done;  and  as  these  objects  moving  grease  from  doth,  &c.  Benzole,  aa 
were  presentiy  accomplished  by  operating  on  obtained  from  naphtha,  is  not  usually  entirely 
benzole,  it  will  be  important  here  briefly  to  free  from  mixture  with  oils  homologous  with 
trace  the  relations  and  show  the  nature  of  this  it,  as  toluole,  &c.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
substance.  it  is  a  colorless,  highly  mobile  liquid,  of  aa 
When  bituminous  coal,  placed  in  gas-retorts,  aromatic  odor,  and  at  59 *"  F.  has  a  specifio 
is  distilled  by  application  of  a  high  neat,  some  gravity  of  about  .85.  Its  composition  is  repre* 
40  per  cent,  of  it  is  volatilized  and  driven  out  sented  by  OitHe. 

of  the  retorts,  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  con-  Mitscherlidi  found  that  the  strongest  nitric 

stituting  the  coke ;  and  the  volatilized  portion  add  readily  attacks  benzole,  one  equivalent  of 

being  made  to  pass  through  the  *^  hydraulic  its  hydrogen  becoming  replaced  by  one  of 

main^'  and  a  succession  of  other  condensers,  hyponitric  acid,  and  a  new  compound — a  heavy, 

its  condensible  or  liquid  and  solid  matters  are  yellowish  oily  liquid — ^being  produced,  theoom- 

chiefly  arrested  in  these,  while  the  mixed  illu-  position  of  which  is,  therefore,  OisHtNOi.  This 

minating  gases  and  some  impurities  pass  on  to  ne  termed  nitro-benzole.    In  preparing  it,  the 

the  proper  reservoir.    The  condensed  portions  reaction  just  stated  is  secured  by  simply  allow- 

^  altogether  constitute  the  eoaUtar,    This  con-  ing  a  fine  stream  of  benzole  and  another  of 

sists  mainly  of  bodies  which,  when  isolated,  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  run  together  in  a 

have  the  form  of  oils  (the  coal-oUs),  and  of  a  worm  or  long  glass  tube,  kept  well  cooled,  the 

tairy  or   pitchy  residue,  from  which  many  resulting   product   being   then   treated  with 

soUds,  crystallizable  or  otherwise,  can  be  sepa-  water  and  carbonate  of  soda.     Kitro-benzolo 

rated.    From  the  entire  coal-tar  some  forty  or  has  the  odor  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  has 

more  distinct  chemical  substances  (solids,  liq-  hence  become  much  used,  under  the  name  of 

uids,  and  gases)  have,  upon  analysis  of  it,  been  ^^  essence  of  mirbane,"  for  scenting  soaps  and 

obtained.  for  other  like  uses.    Zinin^smode  of  procuring 

When  coal-tar  is  by  itself  placed  in  a  retort,  aniline  from  this  oil  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 

and  redistilled,  the  temperature  being  slowly  has  been  already  referred  to;  but  as  it  was  not 

and  gradually  raised,  the  products  that  are  ^t  economical,  many  other  methods  were  tried, 

for  a  time  obtained  are  oils,  those  which  pass  among  tiiese  being  that  by  means  of  nascent 

over  at  temperatures  successively  higher  being  hydrogen,  set  free  by  zinc  and  an  acid,  and 

of  different  composition,  and  more  and  more  that  with  acetate  of.  iron.    By  a  modification 

dense  or  heavy.    The  oils  which  thus  volatilize  of  the  last-named  reagent,  introduced  by  IL 

at  temperatures  reaching  to  about  212°  F.,  and  B^diamp,  the  process  being  distinguished  as 

which  are  usually  collected  together,  constitute  that  with  "  ferrous  acetate,"  it  is,  that  aniline 

the  ^*  light  oil"  or  ^' crude  coal-naphtha."   Tliis,  can  be  cheaply  prepared  by  the  ton,  and  that 

in  commerce,  is  more  commonly  known  as  hen-  all  the  aniline  of  commerce  is  now  obtained. 

"  tole  or  hermine,  although  the  single  oil  which  In  this  process,  2  parts  of  nitro-benzole,  2  oi 

(when  pure)  properly  takes  these  names,  forma  concentrated  acetic  add,  and  8  of  iron  filings, 

only  a  certain  percentage  of  its  whole  bulk,  areplaced  together  in  a  retort:  the  application 

Among  the  many  products  which  the  entire  of  heat  is  unnecessary,  the  chemical  reaction 

^  coal-tar,  upon  analysis,  yields,  are  the  %olid,  as  giving  rise  to  sufficient  heat  to  distill  over  a 

naphthaline,  paranaphthaline,  cumidine,  paraf-  mixture  which  is  found  to  contain  aniline,  its 

fine,  &c. ;  the  liquid  bases,  as  methylamine,  ani-  acetate,  and  some  nitro-benzole.    Bedistilliny, 

line,  chinoline,  toluidine,  &o. ;  the  liquid  acids,  and  treating  the  distillate  with  fused  caustic 

as  the  rosolio,  brunolic,  phonic  or  carbolic,  potadi,  the  aniline  separates  as  an  oily  layer* 
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A  ftarther  portion  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  nsnally  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  oxidizer 

the  residue  in  the  retort ;  and  the  entire  qnan-  employed ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  the 

titf  is  finally  to  be  distilled  again  and  rectified,  issuing  of  a  proportionately  large  number  of 

The  aniline  of  commerce  is  never  pure.    As  patents,  and  also  much  litigation  between  di^ 

benzole  (OitHe),  in  the  ordinai^y  modes  of  sepa-  lerent  claimants. 

radon,  ^ways  holds  and  carries  with  it  some  Perkin's  aniline  purple  is  a  material  quite 

portion  of— at  the  least— toluole  (CuHs),  sa  unlike  in  composition  to  the  crimson  or  rosani- 

vhennitro-benzoleisprej^ared,  there  is  formed  line  of  Hofimann,  with  its  derivatives.    The 

at  the  same  time  with  it  nitro-toluole ;  and  former  appears,  according  to  a  late  statement 

finally,  in  the  change  in  which,  as  commonly  of  its  discoverer,  to  consist  essentidly  of  mau- 

stated^  nitro-benzole  is  converted  into  anilins^  veine  (Os^HsiNs),  which  plays  with  acids  the 

the  nitro-toluole  mixed  with  the  former  is  in  part  of  a  powerM  base.    The  aniline  crims(»i 

tlie  mean  time  and  by  a  like  reaction  converted  was  at  first  never  obtained  pure,  and  accounts 

into  toluidine  (OmHsN).    The  commercial  ani-  of  its  composition  varied    Mr.  Mcholson  first 

fine  is  always  a  mixture  of  at  least  these  two  procured  it  in  the  pure  state,  by  acting  on  tiie 

sabstances,  and  very  probably  contains  minute  boiling  solution  of  the  compound  formed  by 

quantities  of  still  other  homologues  of  aniline  the  crimson  dye  with  acetic  add  (a  form  in 

proper.    This  very  impurity  of  aniline,  it  will  which  the  material  is  quite,  generally  used  in 

presendy  be  seen,  is  essential  to  the  prodno-  dyeing),  by  means  of  ammonia.    The  basic 

tion  of  the   coloring  matters.    Dr.  Phipson  substance  is  deposited  from  the  liquid,  on  cool- 

g^ves  the  boiling-point  of  pure  aniline  as  859^.6,  ing,  in  the  form  of  needles  and  platefi,  which, 

and  tiiat  of  tolui<^e  as  88d*'.4  F. ;  and  he  states  so  far  as  entirely  pure,  are  perfectly  white  or  col- 

tfaat  the  anilines  sought  for  the  manufacture  orless.  Dr.  Phipson,  however,  cites  M.  Preisser 

of  the  dyes  are  those  having  their  boiling-points  as  having  shown,  some  years  ago,  that  most  col- 

between  abont  865'  and  410°  F.,  and  which  oring  matters  in  the  pure  state  have  no  more 

are  neceesarily,  therefore,  mixtures.  color  than  white  sugar.    For  the  name,  roseine^ 

As  met  with  in  commerce,  aniline  is  a  col-  which  Nicholson  gave  to  this  pure  crimson  dye, 

orless,  oUy  liquid,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  i.  «.,  magenta,  but  which  is  now  appropriated  to 

has  a  vinous  odor,  and  an  acid,  burning  taste,  another  of  these  dyes,  Hofinann,  who  analyzed 

It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  the  former,  substituted  rosaniline.    This  body, 

so  in  alcohol  or  ether.    These  qualities,  also,  in  in  the  white  crystalline,  t.  e.,  pure  form,  is  in 

much  the  same  degree,  belong  to  pure  aniline ;  reality  a  hydrate  of  the  true  base ;   and  in 

this,  however,   being  lighter,  and  having  a  Hoftnann's  latest  expressions  of  it  would  be 

lower  boiling-point.     Its  specific   gravity  is  represented  by  C4oHibNs,H90,  equivalent  to 

1.028.    The  formation  of  aniline  from  nitro-  C^oHsiNsO.    It  foims  with   acids  numerous 

benzole  takes  place  by  substitution  of  an  equi  vfr-  perfectiy  crystallizable  salts,  which  possess  the 

lent  of  amide  in  the  former  for  that  of  hypo-  vivid  crimson  color  of  the  dye ;  and  as  it  enters 

nitric  acid;  so  that  its  formula  is  OisHtN.    It  into  these  it  contains  no  oxygen,  and  is  repre- 

is  a  powerful  organic  base,  having  a  resem-  sented  by  C^oHivN't.    The  magenta  dyes  in 

blance  to  certain  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  com-  practical  use  are  always  some  one  or  more  of 

bimng  .with  many  acids  to  form  salts.     A  such  salts ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  color 

characteristic  qaaJity  of  this   base,  that  of  seems  to  be  developed.    When  the  pure  white 

^striking  a  fine   purple  blue  with   bleaching  crystals,  however,  of  rosaniline  are  exposed  to 

powder  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  and  the  the  atmosphere,  they  rapidly  turn  pink,  and 

observation  of  which  *  finally  led  to  the  de-  ultimately  dark  red,  no  perceptible  alteration 

velopment  of  the  aniline  dyes,  has  been  al-  of  Weight  attending  this  change;  and  when 

ready  mentioned.  dissolv^  in  alcoho^  they  impart  to  the  liq- 

^  Some  other  derivatives  of  coal-tar  beddesani-  uid  a  deep-red  color.      Heated  to  212*'  F.  the 

line  have  been  made  to  yield  dyes ;  as,  certain  base  loses  a  minute  quantity  of  water ;  and  at 

honu^ognes  of  aniline,  and  also  chinoHne,  naph-  temperatures  above  266*"  it  is   decomposed, 

tittfine,  carbolic  acid,  &o.    The  ^'coal-tar  col^  leavmg  a  quantity  of  carbon  and  an  oily  liquid 

ors"  are  thus  mnch  more  numerous  than  the  containing  much  aniline.    The  rosaniline  base 

** aniline  colors,"  strictiy  so  called;  although  appears  capable  of  forming  three  classes  of 

the  latter  expression  appears  sometimes  to  be  salts,  containing  respectively  one,  two,  and 

osed  as  eonivalent  to  the  former.  three  equivalents  of  acid ;  the  monacid  salts 

Since  the  time  when  Yerguin  and  the  R6-  are  stable,  and  the  dyes  belong  to  this  dass. 
Bard  brothers  brought  out  the  aniline  crimson,  The  crystals  of  these  salts,  red  when  seen  in 
\ff  action  of  a  chloride  of  tin  on  aniline,  other  thin  plates  by  transmitted  light,  are  by  re- 
chemists  and  manufacturers  in  dififerent  Euro-  fiectea  light  of  a  rich  greenish  metallic  lustre, 
pean  countries  have  produced  the  crimson  or  Being  very  hygroscopic,  they  require  to  be 
particolar  hues  of  it  by  the  employment  of  a  kept  from  the  air. 

▼ariety  of  other  oxidiz^  agents,  among  these  After  Prof.  Hofionann  had  been  for  some  time 

being  chlorides  of  lime,  carbon,  mercury,  iron,  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  rosaniline,  he 

and  perhaps  others  of  the  metals,  and  also  ni-  discovered  that  during  the  oxidation  of  aniline 

trate  of  mercury,  .nitric  add,  bichromate  of  pot-  there  was  formed  another  base,  also  a  coloring 

Mh,  ozone,  arsenic  acid,  &c.  The  hues  obtained  matter,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  which 
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in  fiact  accompanies  rosaniline  in  all  the  usual  much  oonfhfflon  still  exist  among  mannfactqren 

modes  of  production,  and  can  be  obtained  from  and  dealers  in  reference  to  the  verj  names  of 

the  residue  that  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  yarious  colors  obtained  ftom  coal-tar  prod- 

the  latter,  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  nets.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  systematic 

steam,  condensing,  and  adding  nitric  acid.    The  and  complete  dassificaticm  of  the  new  dyes  is 

nitrate  of  the  base  is  thus  rormed,  and  being  as  yet  scarcely  practicable.    Some  of  the  more 

extremely  insoluble  in  water,  is  at  once  pre-  importantofthecoal-tardyes,howeTer,  whether 

cipitated.    The  base,  isolated,  is  in  form  of  a  yet  practically  in  use  or  not  so,  require  fiuther 

yellow  powder,  and  from  its  color  the  discoverer  and  special  notice :  of  such  a  list  b  here  given : 

named  it  chryscmiline.    It  is  very  soluble  in  al-  i.  jmUm  pmU  {F^hMi  pwtpU,  moim^  eom. 

cohol  and  ether.    Its  composition  is  G4«Hi7Ns ;  mon  anUine  itiotd,  wiperial  vioht,  ^ensSt,  Ac).— 

t.  e.,  rosaniline— 2  H.    Again,  rosaniline  acted  Obtained  as  a  black  precipitate^  by  mixing  Mmra. 

on  by  nascent  hydrogen  rthe  dye  bemg  dissolved  ^^tlo^fV^i^raUlll^^^^^ 

in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  zmc  added),  gives  nse  washed  %dth  water,  and  dned,  digested  m  naphtha 

to  a  third  base,  and  to  this,  as  being  perfectly  till  this  ceases  to  be  colored  brown,  then  repeatodlj 

colorless  both  in  itself  and  in  its  salts,  Hofmann  boiled  in  alcohol  to  extract  the  coloring  maUer;  the 

gave  the  name  of  Uucaniline.    Its  composition  ^***f5  ?«?  «P<"^  distilUng  off  the  alcohol :  thus  we- 

fa  n   XT   XT  . -'  -    -.^...^nt^^   .    o  XT      t1;« -«Tx  pared  it  is  not  pure.    When  purified,  and  dned,  It  la 

is  04oH«N, ;  I.  e.,  rosanilme  +  2  H.     This  sub-  Sbtained  as  a  Tt>rittle  substance,  ha^ng  a  beaitifnl 

stance,  however,  when  long  exposed  to  the  air  bronze-colored  sutface.    As  one  test,  a  little  of  the 

becomes  slightly  red,  and  stDl  more  so  when  alcoholic  solution  beinc  evi^orated  on  a  glass  plate^ 

heated  &>^d  viewed  bv  transmitted  hght,  appears  of  a  beauti- 

It  long  passed  as  a  fact  that  the  magenta  or  ^^  bluish-violet color.    ManycharactOTUtic reactions 

*v  g  ^cHo«^A  c»  a  aoou  uu^u  i^v  luoft^juM.  v*  ^^  gtveixz  but  of  these,  or  those  of  the  dyes  yet  to 

onmson  dye  was  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  bo  namci  space  does  not  here  allow.     Ke  color 

tlie  aniline  proper  conttdned  in  th6^  impure  ani-  imparted  by  this  dye  is  a  bluish  or  deep  violet.   The 

line  of  commerce.     More  recently,  however,  name  mattve  (French,  for  mallow,^  was  given  from 

Hofmann  tried  upon  pure  aniline  the  usual  re-  fijaemblance  (supposed,  at  least)  of  the  color  to 

^  action,  and  founi  thft  the  crimson  dye  could  *^4d^^tt!Jt^J?,1^^^^^^^                                   ^ 

not  be  obtained  irom  it.    As  was  natural,  he  tion,  with  a  dye  obtained  by  a  new  process  from 

next  tried  pure  toluidine,  but  still  no  rosaniline  archil.    While  there  are  two  unlike  colors  which 

was  produced.     But  upon  mixing  the  two  ma-  P***  among  dealers  and  dyers  as  sol/erino,  one  of 

Xerials,  both  pure,  the  reaction  of  a  suitable  K  to  ^tSf  ^ri^^^t^^,"  w'^tiS*  S^th  "^e*^^ 

oxidizer  at  once  gave  the  colormg  matter.    He  purple. 

infers  that  to  the  formation  of  rosaniline  both  a.  Vial4ne,^A,  product  of  the  oxidation  of  aniline, 

toluidine  and  aniline  proper  must  contribute,  a  first  obtained  by  Dr.  David  Price,  by  means  of  the 

portion  of  their  hydrogen  being  meantime  given  f  c^o°  2^  binoxido  of  lead  on  a  solution  of  two  equira- 

TiT*  4t.  +v.ii  ^^xrreA^\^f  *v.A  .A«»if»4-  «*..^  .  *irL  «^  lenia  of  sulphuno  acid  and  one  of  amhne  in  water, 

up  to  the  oxygen  of  the  reagent  used:  the  re-  ^^^  from  alcoholic  solution  at  the  close  of  thenro- 

suit  may  be  thus  represented— 2  (OmH^N)  +  ©ess  (not  here  given  in  full),  it  resembles  the  aniline 

(OiaHTN) — 7  H  —  O40H18NJ.     Quite  recently,  purple  dye,  but  has  a  more  coppery  appearance, 

also,  MM.  Laurent  and  Casliielez  have  succeed-  ^cry  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

^o!:'fnr::!^^  nltro-benzole  by  a  single  opera.  JiJ::r^^^^Z'''^^^^^ 

tion  into  anilme  crimson.    This  they  effect  by  g^cting  on  al)oiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  aniline 

mixmg  the  former  with  iron  and  hydrochlorio  with  binoxide  of  lead,  filtering,  Ac    Dried,  a  darL 

acid,  or  with  protochloride  of  iron,  and  then  brittlesubstance,  of  slightly  metallic  lustre;  dissolved 

heating.     At  first,  aniline  and  perchloride  of  ^^  alcohol,  gives  a  fine  crimson.    The  three  coloring 

iron  result;  and  when  the  mixture  is  heated,  "»»**«»  thus  framed  are  closdv  allied. 

the  perchloride  reacts  on  the  aniline,  producing  aniUn4,  fnagmta^fuehkne,  roseine,  Ac).--The  history 

rosaniline.  of  its  mscorery,  as  wdl  as  an  account  of  its  compo- 

Some  of  the  facts  here  stated  in  relation  to  "tion,  has  been  given,  and  the  sorts  of  reagents  that 

rosaniline  and  the  related  substances  were  given  P«><J?ce  it  from  aniline  have  been  named.  IB^champ 

$11  *^^a.  ^r.^,.rj\i^r»  ^^^^^^  r^p  *T,5«  n«^r,x ^«  ™ .  .  cousidcrs   the  formula  of  anhydrous   nichsine  as 

m  the  precedmg  volume  of  this  Oyolopjkdia  :  o^H^oN*,  this,  when  the  baae  is  free,  being  associated 

such  are  here  repeated  only  so  far  as  is  requisite  with  H,0,  giving  Oi,Hi,N|0.   Perkin,  and  after  him 

to  a  sufliciently  connected  and  clear  view  of  the  Dussauce,  give  quite  fuUy  the  modes  of  preparing  the 

entire  subject.    In  the  same  place  will  be  found  dye  with  bichloride  of  tin,  and  with  nitrate  of  mer- 

a  brief  account  of  the  anUine  bl^  with  a  ref-  L^ifc.^  "r.rJ.*LlfTf 'I^'i.i^t^^^li'^^ 


also  to  the  oyanine,  obtained  from  chinoline.  other  color  to  which  the  name  of  to^enno  is  aoroe- 

Anilineyield8otherdy^thaaiho«eyetnamei  «7iSrbut?d5tuTr'bri«WcSi^r  ""'** 

as  the  green,  or  emeraldine^  &c. ;  and  several  5^  rfiiy*i«i«M  (pAa^Aefw).--As  already  sUted,  a 

dyes  are  in  use  which  are  procured  from,  certdn  residual  product,  formed  at  the  nune  time  with 

other  derivatives  of  coal-tar :  among  the  latter  rosaniline,  and  removed  from  the  residue  left  in  pre^ 

being  picric  acid,  and  (it  would  appear)  azuUney  VJ^Z  that  dye,  by  P"*»«,  *'^»«^.,i*  *  ^™;j*^ 
Xr^      1  -  ™;«T.*  i^  ^J^^^i^A^    \.Z^^^Jr,   :«  ♦'kA  Bteam.    It  dyes  a  golden  yellow,  as  its  two  names— 
&c.    As  might  be  expected-  however,  in  the  f^m  y/wcrof,  ^oWrwid  i»A«y*<>^«e-respeotively  in- 
beginning  of  a  branch  of  mdustry  of  such  ex-  dicate; 
tent,  a  considerable  variety  of  usage  and  oven  6.  Aniline  bhte  (bleu  de  Jhm$,  bleu  de  Zvon^  opal 
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Mm). — A,  dje  produced  under  oircumstances  some-  is  capable  of  dyeing  silk  of  a  color  like  that  of 

what  aimilar  to  those jgiTing  the  crimson :  as  described  annoto. 

by  MH.  FersoB,  De  I^jnes,  and  Salretat^  it  is  form-        18.  Ifitro90'naphthalin4."^A  |)roduct  of  the  action 

ea  br  heating  in  sealed  tubes,  for  80  hours,  9  parts  of  nitibug  acid  on  naphthalamine.    With  much  Inr- 

biehiorideof  tin  with  16  parts  aniline,  to  about  866o  F.  drocblMI  or  sulnhunc  acid,  it  dres  silk  a  beautiful 

It  crystallises  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  line  violet,  out  which  fades  at  once  unless  so  much  of  the 

needles  somewhat  resembling  the  ammoniaoal  sul-  acid  be  left  as  to  rot  the  silk. 

phate  of  copper.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  wood-spirit.        19.  NapMhamHn, — ^This  dyes  silk  or  cotton  of  a 

snd  acetic  add.    This  blue  is  very  beautiful,  ana  purple  color,  but  very  inferior. 

sereral  fine  and  durable  tints  of  it  appear  now  to  be        20.  Tar  Bed, — ^Discoyered  by  Mr.  Olift,  of  Man* 

produced  at  Lyons,  if  not  elsewhere.  Chester,  1868.    It  is  obtained  by  exposing  for  about 

7.  AiUUns  grMn  {jametaldine), — A  substance  long  three  weeks  to  the  air  a  mixture  of  the  more  Tolatile 
known  in  the  laboratory,  as  forming  on  the  outside  parts  of  basic  oils  of  coal-tar  and  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
of  TeaselB  in  the  yioinity  of  aniline.  It  may  be  ob-  With  different  mordants  it  yields  different  colors, 
tttned  by  oxidiwng  aniKne  with  chloric  acid,  or  a  salt  xhe  irregularitj  which  as  yet  prevails  in  the 
2i^l?^Utl«^MuS^^^^^  naming  annij^cation  of  4e  cWtar  colora, 
ehanxed,  in  sulphuric  acid :  insoluble  in  water,  al-  is  ulastrated  in  the  sets  of  samples  of  colors 
eoh^  ether,  and  benxole.  It  appears  to  be  now  sue-  produced  that  are  fhrnished  to  dealers.  The 
eessfully  used  as  a  dye.   ^  ^  .     ,  ^           ,,.       ,  mannfaotnring  firm  in  Lyons,  known  as  La 

trtwM  and  •carUta  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  14,000,000,  fnniishes  to  importers  m  New  York 

msterial ;  hot  of  these  no  account  has  been  met  with,  samples  bearing  the  following  names :  fuehs- 

8.  Altrosa^henfUm  (comp.,  C«H«KaO).~Obtaaned  tn^,  hleu  ds  lumiere  (very  light),  hleu  de  Lyon 
bjr  tction  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  an  alcohoUo  solu-  (Jq  three  shades,  darker  and  darker,  marked  T, 
non  of  di-nitro-benzoie.  It  gives  cnmson-colored  t>  ^^s  x«  i:^*  ,a^;«;.i.  ««^  a]>aW\  ^'^jA 
solutions,  bnt  not  so  briUiant  as  those  of  rosaniline.  ^  /^^  E—hght,   reddish,   and  deep),   i^tolet 

9.  JH^mifwUHM  (Oja,N,0,).— Obtained  from  di-  JBbfmann  (two  shades,  R  and  B— reddish  and 
nitro-phenyle  dtra-oonamide,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  blnish),  violet  (R  and  B),  and  dahlia  imperial, 
Pure,  It  is  found  in  yellow  tabular  crystals.    It  oan  a  fine  reddish  violet.     Other  sets  of  specimens 

^'S*m^)^^^^UMd^^'  *ne  —Obtain  d  fi^m  the  ^*^  ag«ii  more  or  less  from  these.  Simpson, 
Isst  iam*3J^V^«Uwro?*imoniiS,^  in  form  of  JJ??1«  «?d  Nicholson  fomish,  to  illastrate  Dr. 
md,  adcular  crystals,  which  give  an  orange  solution  Fhipson's  paper  on  the  subject,  opal  blue, 
with  water.  It  is  capable  of  dyeing  silk  of  a  clear  ehry$anil%ne,  rosaniline,  HofmamCs  patent 
golden  color.  .^  ,n  u  v  n  x  vioUt,  regina  purple,  and  imperial  violet. 
IL  lierte,  or  ly^^W  a«J  (C„H,N,Ou).--  (" Popular  Science  Review,"  July,  1868.)  Hof- 
A  long-known  product,  oDtamable  by  action  of  heat-  >>  j.  vi/«*«»j  «vw"vo  *«'«»*^"»  j>  •/  ^ 
ed  m&ic  acid  on  ani^ne,  indigo,  caJboUc  add,  saU-  mannas  violet  is  a  very  bnlhant  and  fine  red- 
doe,  silk,  aloes,  and  a  number  of  other  substances;  dish  violot,  though  the  shades  produced  by 


snd  which  wub  first  introduced  as  a  dye  about  1865.  different  makers  differ  somewhat ;  and  the  dye 

by  MM.  Guinan,  Mamas,  and  Bonney,  silk  dyers  of  i»  now  one  of  the  most  expensive.    It  is  said  to 

tedi^^/Z^^m^':.^^^^^^  be  also  called  ;»^t.^^La^^ 

sod  dry,  it  is  of  a  lisht  pnmrose-yellow  color,  crys-  tmpertal  purple,  ^  The  so-caUed   ^mported) 

taUizing  in  shining  laminflB.    Its  taste  is  extremely  Humboldt  purple,  if  not  identical  with  this,  is 

bitter.    It  dissolves  in  water.    Cheap  and  inferior  nt  least  quite  similar  to  it 

Msller  from  crude  phwiate  of  lime.   Pure,  it  is  a  dark,  country,  from  imported  aniline,  by  the  "  Holh- 

sBiorphous  mass,  showing  the  sreenish  metallic  lus-  day  Chemical  and  Color  Co.,"  of  Brooklyn 

trsotcantharides;  and  in  thin  layers, by  transmitted  (Eastern  District),  N.  T.    Of  the  magenta  or 

fight,  of  a  golden  metallic  color.    It  is  said  to  be  dis-  cniMon  dye  they  produce  three  hues,  which 

■^■^^(^^ISS^LT^SSkedfromchiao.  th^J ^\.  Emp^* red  (the  dye  soluble  ia 

fins,  a  constituent  of  the  mixed  product  known  as  oold  water),  the  Keystone  (bluish),  and  the 

qumofine  or  leuooline  (from  coal-tar).    A  very  deli-  Bay  State  (reddish) ;  of  the  violet,  three  hues, 

este,  pure  bhie,  bnt  eztremel/  ftigiUve,  and  not  yet  the  Manhattan  (reddish),  the  Ehicherhoeier 

^S!^^^T^\J^oh^^^^  '^  "^  fbluish),  and  the  HumboUt  (bluish,  more 
14.  jbniLX'^  ^  i^e^'beautiful  blue  dye,  in-  deep) ;  and  of  the  Hue,  two  hues,  t\i^  Union 
trodneed  durinic  the  year  1861  by  Guinon,  Msmas,  (reddish,  or  deep),  and  the  WaehiT^toTh,  (green- 
sad  Bonney.  ft  is  obtained  ftt»n  ooal-tar,  but  from  ish,  or  "  night ^'  shade).  Most  of  these  the 
whidi  of  iu  derivatives,  or  what  the  process,  is  as  yet  oompanv^s  affents  hold  at  this  time  at  $9,  in 

iSl!!?!!^*J**^nly*  ?  ^,»?°'P^2'"  T**!''  «^  *  gold:    it  would  appear,  also,  that  some  of  the 

,eopperr  lustre.    The  color  it  gives,  though  not  as  fine  ©^t^"     ^^  w  v««^  »|/i/«»*,  «aov,  vuau  ay^^  m».  v^^j 

as «Mof  ehinoline  blue,  is  &  superior  to  the  Prus-  anihne  and  other  coal-tar  colors  have  been 

■an  blue.  already  produced  in  this  country  from  prod- 

Nt^tiaUne  yields  many  colored  derivatives,  but  Qots   separated   from    petroleum  —  espeoially 

araewhwhOatleast  up  to  1861)  have  been  turned  to  fr^m  the  naphtha  and  the  residuum.     It  is 

•w.'^^mZ^^^^  stated  that  the  "HmnboldtPetrplemnCa^^^^ 

OflUi.— The  salta  of  the  former  have  beautiful  yellow,  New  York,  have  works  for  this  manunictare 


^^  ww...^,,^^,.^    ^  »„^  *v«,  «,v«.».«>«  ^j  — .-     stated  to  the  writer  tnat  the  company 

17.  iRiM9>A<Aa2(i»M'iM.— Obtained    from    di-nitro-    already  produced  from  petroleum  several  supe- 
■sphthsliney  as  a  bri^t  red  crystalline  mass,  which    nor  dyes,  and — a  very  important  pomt,  if  con* 
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firmed  by  frirther  experience — ^that  they  are  their  strong  affinity  for  aH  manner  of  ammal 

aniline  dyes.    Evidently,  if  petroleum  contains  fibres  (illustrated  even  in  the  tenacity  of  the 

benzole,  identical  with  coal-tar  benzole,  or  any  stain  they  leave  on  the  fingers),  and  tiieir  in< 

thing  that  for  the  color  m'annfactare  is  eqniva-  difference  to  vegetable  fibrons  materials.   Thus, 

lent  to  this,  or  if  it  can  largely  yield  aniline,  they  take  effect  most  perfectly  on  silk  and  on 

the  fact  will  be  one  of  great  importance  to  the  wool,  and  in  these  they  exhibit  their  richest 

fatnre  of  American  commerce  and  mannfac*  hues.    With  these  fabrics,  as  a  rule,  no  mor- 

tnres.  dants  are  required,  and  very  little,  indeed,  be- 

The  colors  obtained  from  aniline  and  other  yond  thoroughly  cleansing  the  sUk  or  wool, 

coal-tar  dyes  are  almost  invariably  distinguii^ed  plunging  it  into  a  proper  solution  of  the  dye, 

r  by  a  superior  brilliancy,  which  is  readily  made  and  uien  taking  it  out  and  washing :  the  dye  is 

evident  upon  bringing  into  dose  pro^mity  with  so  strongly  attracted  to  the  fibres,  that  it  may 

them  similar  hues  furnished  by  other  coloring  be  said  to  become  fixed  in  an  ixistant ;  while 

matters.    The  new  dyes  were,  moreover,  in  the  some  of  the  dyes,  as  aniline  nuiple  and  vioHne, 

outset,  of  extremely  high  price;  and  though  re-  are  thus  so  completely  witndrawn  from  the 

cently  they  have  greatly  declined,  they  are  still  liquid  holding  them  in  solution,  that  the  latter 

comparatively  dear.    For  both  these  reasons,  is  speedily  left  colorless.    In  fact,  with  silk  and 

the  labrics  dyed  with  these  colors  have  been,  wool  one  great  difficulty  the  dyer  nas  to  contend 

and  still  are,  held  at  a  higher  value  on  such  ac-  with  is  the  tendency  of  the  fibres  thus  to  be- 

count     Perkin's  purple  dye  was  for  a  long  come  dyed  unevenly. 

time  held  at  its  weight  in  gold.    In  tiie  London       The  dyeing  oinVk  with  aniline  purple,  violine. 
Exhibition  of  1862,  Mr.  Mcholson  exhibited  a  and  roseine,  is  essentially  effected  by  adding  an 
crown  constructed  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  ros-  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dyes,  diluted  with  hot 
aniline,  and  which  was  valued  at  £100  sterling,  water  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  to  a  dye- 
The  writer  is  informed  that  at  the  present  bath  of  acidulated  cold  water,  and  working  the 
time  the  imported  dyes  can  be  bought  in  New  silk  in  tiiis  until  of  the  required  shade ;  witii 
York  at  prices  of  from  $5  to  $9  the  pound,  in  fuchsine,  picric  acid,  chinoline  blue,  and  violet, 
gold.    These  coloring  matters  were,  neverUie-  still  more  simply,  by  working  the  silk  in  cold 
less,  even  when  held  at  a  much  higher  price,  aqueous  solutions  of  the  dyes,  with  the  first  two 
available  to  the  dyer,  and  chiefiy  for  three  rea*  especially  avoiding  acids ;  with  azuline^  in  the 
sons:  1,  their  very  high  coloring  power,  so  color-solution  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
that  a  little  of  the  dye  goes  a  great  way ;  2,  the  first  at  a  low,  and  then  at  a  high  temperature^ 
fact  that  the  process  of  dyeing  with  them  is  and  afterwards  careftdly  rinsing  in  water,  work- 
usually  extremely  simple ;  8,  the  lugher  price  ing  in  soap  lather,  &c.    The  dyeing  of  v>ool  with 
the  dyed  fabrics  would  command.    Tlie  power,  any  of  these  colors  requires  simply  a  dye-bath 
for  example,  of  the  momne  and  magenta  is  shown  consisting  of  a  dilute  aqueous  color-solution,  at 
by  the  fact  that  J,fth  of  a  grain  of  either  will  a  temperature  of  about  40'  F.    In  case,  how- 
oolor  substantially  a  gallon  of  alcohol.    And  ever,  of  linen,  cotton,  paper  or  other  substances 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  the  dyes,  that,  in  of  a  vegetable  nature,  the  dye  may  require  to 
England  at  least,  the  production  of  Hofinann^s  be  prepared  with  some  material  that  shall  play 
patent  violet,  obtained  by  action  of  the  iodides  the  part  of  a  mordant,  as  in  PuUer^s  and  Per- 
of  ethyle,  &c.,  on  rosaniline,  speedily  occasioned  kin^s  process  with  tannin  and  stannate  of  soda, 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  iodine.  or  else  the  fabric  may  first  be  coated,  or  the 
Whatever  may  in  the  outset  have  been  said  dye  itself  mixed,  with  some  albuminous  or  ani- 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  mal  matter,  in  order  to  secure  action  of  the  dye 
the  coal-tar  colors  do  not  witlistand  the  action  on  the  fibre.    It  is  stated,  however,  that  fuchs- 
of  light ;  but  that,  as  a  rule,  they  lose  their  ine,  violine,  roseine,  and  the  chinoline  colors 
brilliancy  and  fade  even  more  readily  than  other  will  act  directly  on  vegetable  fibres,  while  pic- 
similar  colors.    In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  rio  and  rosolio  acids  are  not  applicable  to  the 
already  demonstrated  that  much  depends  on  dyeing  of  cotton.     The  tannin  process,  just 
the  mode  of  preparing  and  applying  Qie  dyes ;  named,  and  also  another  in  which  a  basic  car- 
and  some  of  these,  in  any  case,  prince  much  bonate  or  oxide  of  I&ad  is  first  formed  on  the 
more  durable  colors  t^an  others.    H.  Chevreul  parts  to  be  colored,  and  the  rabrio  then  worked 
and  Mr.  Perkin  agree  in  pronouncing  the  hues  in  tlie  coloring  solution,  the  oolor  to  be  removed 
of  magenta  usually  veiy  fugitive,  and  most  so  by  soap  from  the  portions  not  mordanted,  are 
upon  cotton.    Aniline  purple  is  said  to  resist  among  the  methods  resorted  to  for  printing 
light  among  the  best ;   and  azuline,  ^2^  ds  calicoes  with  coal-tar  colors. 
Pom,  and  the  yellow  from  picric  acid,  are  also       When  the  dyeing  of  fabrics  with  the  coal-tar 
very  stable.  colors  began  to  be  practised,  fears  were  enter- 
When  Mr.  Perkin  wrote,  in  1861,  only  four  tained  that  the  health  of  the  workmen  would 
of  all  the  dyes  above  enumerated  were  as  yet  suffer.    Mr.  Perkin  states  that  during  the  few 
employ^  by  the  dyer  and  printer ;  namely,  ani-  years  of  his  experience  in  the  business,  no  sick- 
line  purple,  aniline  crimson,  picric  acid,  and  ness  had  occurred  among  the  workmen  that 
azuline.    It  is  evident  that  by  the  present  time  could  be  traced  to  the  use  of  his  own — ^the  ani- 
the  nuinber  has  become  greatly  increased.    A  line  purple  dye.    In  respect  to  working  in  ani- 
remarkable  quality  in  all  the  coal-tar  dyes  is  line,  the  case  wouldappear  to  be  different.  Dr. 
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Exeuser.  of  Stattsard,  has  latelj  stated  that  With  the  exoeption  of  the  military  posts,  the 

the  workmen  in  the  aniline  factories  are  sub-  State  became  as  completely  nnder  rebel  control 

ject  to  intense  bronchitis  with  violent,  dry,  as  when  occupied  by  a  Confederate  army.    It 

and  spasmodic  cough,  and  accompanied  with  was  xmsafe  to  go  outside  of  any  posts,  and  even 

the  appearance  of  moers  covered  with  blackish  at  Little  Bock,  in  the  presence  of  a  wge  army, 

orosts,  especially  on  the   lower  extremities^  guerrillas  lurked   in  undesirable   proximity. 

The  oases  were  easily  cured  upon  removal  of  The  communications  between  the  posts  were 

the  patients  from  the  aniline  vapors ;  and  by  dangerous  and  liable  to  interruption.     Heavy 

proper  attention  to  dothinp;,  cleanliness,  and  detcob  were  required  for  escort  duty,  and  men 

the  ventilation  of  the  factories,  the  difficulties  and  horses  were  worn  out  in  the  unprofitable 

mentioned  could  usually  be  prevented.  service.    As  the  military  occupation  was  not 

The  reader  may  further  consult  a  *^  Trreatue  sufficiently  strong  to  imord  security  to  the 

on  ^e  Coloring  Matters  derived  from  Coal-  inhabitants,  the  tfnionists  became  scarce,  and 

tor, "  ^bo,  by  Prof.  H.  Dussauce,  Phila.,  1863, —  gradually  lost  their  energy  and  hope, 

a  sooroe  from  which  some  of  the  statements  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Union  State 

given  in  this  article  are  drawn.  Government  was  organized.     The  movement 

APPLETON,  Jomr,  an  American  statesman  was  based  on  the  amnesty  proclamation  of 
and  diplomatist,  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  Feb.  Pre^dent  Lincoln^  issued  December  8th,  1863. 
11,  1815  ;  died  at  Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  22,  Under  this  authority  a  Oonven|ion  to  revise  the 
1864 ;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns-  State  Constitution  assembled  on  January  8th. 
wick,  Me.,  in  1834;  commenced  the  study  of  Bepresentatives  were  reported  to  be  present 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maine,  in  from  forty-two  out  of  fifty-four  counties.  In 
1837.  In  1838  he  became  editor  of  the  fifteen  counties  they  had  been  elected  at  the 
'^Eastern  Argus"  in  Portland,  and  continued  ordinary  precinct^  without  the  presence  of  a 
in  that  position  for  several  years.  He  also  soldier.  The  election  was  called  by  mass  meet- 
acted  for  some  time  as  Begister  of  Probate  for  ings.  The  Constitution  amended  by  the  Con- 
the  County  of  Cumberland  during  a  part  of  vention,  forever  prohibited  the  existence  of 
this  time.  In  1845  he  became  Chief  Clerk  in  slavery  in  the  State.  Isaac  Murphey  was  ap- 
the  Navy  Department,  and  subsequently.  Chief  pointed  Provisional  €U>vemor ;  C.  C.  Bliss, 
Olerk  of  the  State  Department  In  1848  he  Lieut-Governor;  and  B.  J. T.White, Secretary 
was  appointed  Chargh  o^ Affaires  of  the  United  of  State.  These  officers  were  inaugurated  on 
States  to  Bolivia.  Soon  alter  the  inauguration  January  22d.  The  Convention  ordered  the 
of  Gton.  Taylor  in  1849  he  was  supermded  in  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
this  offioe  and  returned  to  Portland,  and  entered  people  on  March  14th,  and  State  officers  to  be 
upon  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  chosen  at  the  same  time, 
the  Hon.  Nathan  CMbrd,  now  one  of  the  These  proceedings  were  somewhat  in  oonffiot 
Justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  He  with  the  order  prescribed  by  President  lin- 
was  elected  to  the  82d  Congress  from  the  coin.  This  was  settled  by  the  following  letter 
P<»iland  district,  and  in  1855  was  Secretary  '  and  address : 

of  Legation  to  Mr.  Buchanan  at  the  Court  of  «  --..„.      „  ,,    ,  Va«™«»«.  Felmwry  18^  isei 

8t  James.    Durmg  ^.  Buchamm>s  presidency  "^^^Tf^^t^.  for  an  election  in  Arkan«« 

he  was  assistant  Secretary  of  State.  His  health  i  did  it  in  ignorance  that  yoor  Oonvention  was  at  the 

failing,  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  same  work.    Since  I  learned  the  latter  fact  I  have 

Portland,  where  he  had  suffered  from  a  linger-  been  constantir  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theirs.    I 

imr  and  distresamr  iUness  up  to  the  day  of  bare  sent  two  lettera  to  Gen.  Steele  and  three  or  fonr 

\S1a^\.  **""''*"'**H>  "***«»   "F  «v  w*«  «»j  wx  despatches  to  you  and  others,  saying  that  he  (Gen. 

.iSSTT^^^  *  ^,      mv              .     ,     ^  ,  ^         .  Steele)  mnst  be  maater,  but  that  it  ^  probably  be 

ARKANSAS.  The  organized  rebel  force  m  beat  for  him  to  keep  the  Convention  on  its  own  plan. 
AAiiMftfl  and  its  vicinity,  at  the  commencement  Some  single  mind  must  be  master,  else  there  wm  be 
of  1864,  was  large.  It  was  at  several  points  "^^  amement  on  any  thing ;  and  Gen.  Steele,  com- 
as follows:— Princeton,  800;  Tulip,  400:  Bock.  ?'^?^?«/*'*  T'k**^  f^**  ^•^^'^  *^*  is^TOi^, 
J-T^  tyfCr.  ^nrC'  ^  '  J  t*^?  ^  »  «  Vvr^rt  Is  thc  bcflt  msu  to  be  that  master.  *Jven  now  cituens 
port,  4,000;  Washm^n  and  vicimty,  8,000;  are  telegraphing  me  to  nostpone  the  election  to  a 
Csmden,  1,200;  its  vicinity,  4,000;  near  Lake  later  dajr  than  either  affixed  by  the  Convention  or 
Providence,  in  Louinana,  800;  on  the  Bed  me.  This  discord  must  be  silenced. 
Biver,  8,000— total,  21,700.  On  the  retreat  of  -^  LINCOLN. 
Gen.  Bttiks  from  the  Bed  Biver  country,  this  ^b  <;k*  i2SS^ aSX^S^  ^^**^  ^* 
force  ooooentrated  against  Gen.  Steele,  and  put  j^  ^i^  the  General  Commanding  the  highest 
him  on  the  defensive  at  Little  Bock.  The  mtification  to  be  able  to  say  that  by  the  conduct  of 
poations  within  the  State  held  by  Federal  tne  army  under  his  command,  in  connection  with 
troops  were  gradually  surrendered,  until  only  *be  wise  administration  of  the  Government  by  its 
Littfc  Bock,  Pine  and  DuvaU's  Blufl&,  Fort  officers  at  WMhmgton,Deace  has  been  so  far  restored 
aiH  y^r  Sr  x^urauB  *Pii4A«,  J.VA.  in  your  midst  as  to  enable  you  to  mstitute  proceed- 
Bmith  and  Van  Buren,  were  retamed.  Before  i^^  fo^  the  restoration  of  the  dril  government,  by 
the  dose  of  the  year,  van  Buren,  and  one  or  wmch  order  may  be  firmly  establuhed,  and  the 
two  others,  were  evacuated.  The  limited  Fed-  rights  of  persons  and  property  secured  against  tIo- 
enl  frmM  in    thA  AtAtA   nnTnnArAd  with   thA  lence  and  the  danger  of  anarchy.    The  Convention 

SiJTaf'S.e'SeS^'Sff^TSp^SnS  "'  ^°"  '^^^  "^  **  ^*"'  ^"  ""^^  ""  ^* 

for  toe  invasion  of  Miasonri  by  Gen.  Prices  «  Aiumai  Qreiap«dia,  issa,  p.  ii 
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month,  has  adopted  a  oonstitntion  and  snhmitted  it 
to  70U  for  jour  approval  or  rejection.  That  constita- 
tion  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  it 
is  for  you  now  to  baj,  bj  jour  volnntarj'  and  vn- 
biased  action,  whether  it  shall  be  jonr  fundamental 
law.  While  it  may  have  defects  in  the  main,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  yiews  of  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  haye  been  resisting  the  fintricidal  attempts 
which  haye  been  made  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  Gonyention  has  fixed  the  fith  day  of  ICarcn  next 
on  which  to  decide  this  great  question,  and  the 
Oeneral  Commanding  is  only  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Government  when  he  says  to  you  that 
every  facility  will  be  offered  for  the  expression  of 
your  sentiments,  uninfluenced  by  any  considerations 
save  those  which  affect  your  own  interests  and  those 
of  your  posterity.  If  you  will  institute  a  government 
of  your  own,  he  feels  great  confidence  m  assuring 
you  that  quiet  and  security  will  soon  be  restored  to 

Jrour  entire  State.  Those  who  have  been  unwiselj 
ed,  by  the  counsel  of  bad  men,  to  engage  in  this 
unjustifiable  and  wicked  rebellion,  will  speedily  re- 
turn and  acknowledge  the  rightful  sovereignty  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  the  National 
Government  over  the  whole  domain,  and  peace  will 

Erevail  throughout  the  land.  The  election  will  be 
eld  and  the  return  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  adopted  by  the  Oonvention,  and  no  inter- 
ference from  an;^  quarter  will  be  allowed  to  prevent 
the  free  exm*ession  of  the  lojyal  men  of  the  State  on 
that  day.  The  schedule  will  be  hereto  appended  to 
render  the  election  valid.  There  must  be  cast  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  six  votes. 

FBEB.  STEELE, 
Ha]or-(}eneral  Commanding. 

The  popular  vote  on  the  Oonstitation  as  re- 
torned,  was  12,177  in  its  favor,  and  226  against 
it.  There  was  also  chosen  at  said  election  a 
Grovemor,  Lientenant-Goyemor,  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-Gren- 
eral,  three  Supreme  Court  Judges,  three  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  six  out  of  nine  Circuit  Judges, 
seven  of  nine  Prosecuting  Attorneys,  twenty- 
three  out  of  twenty-five  State  Senators,  fifty- 
nine  out  of  seventy-five  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  counties  also  dected  SherifiQs, 
County  and  Circuit  Clerks,  County  and  Pro- 
bate Judges,  Treasurers,  Coroners,  School  Com- 
missioners. Surgeons,  Justices,  and  Constables. 
The  Legislature  assembled  on  April  25th,  and 
elected  William  Fishback  and  Elisha  Baxter 
Senators  to  Congress  in  Washington.  The 
question  relative  to  their  admission  to  seats 
was  discussed,  but  not  decided  by  the  Senate. 

Cn  September  22d,  the  rebel  Legislature  of 
the  State  assembled.  Thirteen  members  were 
present  in  the  Senate,  and  forty  in  the  House. 
A  message  was  delivered  by  the  rebel  Govern- 
or Hannigan,  and  A.  P.  Garland  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  at  Richmond-^AIbert  Pike 
being  the  opposing  candidate. 
.  ARMY,  CONFEDERATE.  The  acts  of  the 
Congress  at  Richmond^  by  which  their  armies 
were  formed,  were  revised  at  the  beginning  of 
1864.  On  December  28,  1868,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  liable  to  military  service  should 
be  permitted,  or  allowed  to  funDiish  a  substitute 
for  such  service;  on  January  6,  1864,  it  was 
enacted  that  no  person  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice should  be  exempted  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
ing furnished  a  substitute.     In  February,  a 


general  military  act  was  passed,  which  provided 
as  follows : 

1.  That  all  white  men,  residents  of  the  Confederate 
States,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  shall 
be  in  the  military  senrice  of  the  Confederate  States 
dniinff  the  war. 

2.  That  all  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  now  in  seryice  shall  be  retained  during  the  pres- 
ent war  in  the  same  organisations  in  which  they  were 
serying  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  they  are 
regularly  discharged  or  transferred. 

4.  That  no  person  shall  be  relieved  from  the  openu> 
tion  of  this  act  by  reason  of  having  been  discharged, 
where  no  disability  now  exists,  nor  by  reason  of 
haying  furnished  a  substitute;  but  no  person  who 
has  heretofore  been  exempted  on  account  of  relig- 
ious opinions,  and  paid  the  rei^uired  tax,  shall  be  re> 
quired  to  render  military  seryice. 

5.  That  all  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  yean 
and  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age  shall  form  a  re> 
serve  coips,  not  to  serve  out  of  tne  State  in  which 
they  reside, 

7.  That  any  person  of  the  last  named  failing  to 
attend  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  within  thirty  days, 
as  required  by  the  President,  without  a  sufficient  rear 
son,  snail  be  made  to  serye  in  the  field  during  the  war. 

8.  That  all  the  duties  of  provost  and  hospital  guards 
and  clerks,  and  of  clerksi  guards,  agents,  employes, 
or  laborers,  in  the  Commissary  and  Quartermastez 
Department^  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau  and  Kayy 
Department,  and  all  similar  dutie^  shall  be  perfonO' 
ed  Dy  persons  who  are  declared,  by  a  boara  of  sur* 
ffeons,  as  unable  to  perform  miUtuy  service  in  the 
field.  The  President  may  detail  such  bodies  of 
troops  or  indiyiduals  required  to  be  enrolled  under 
the  fifth  section  of  this  act  (between  the  ages  of  forty- 
five  and  fifty)  as  may  be  needed  for  the  (uschaive  of 
such  duties.  Persons  between  seventeen  and  eiflfateen 
years  of  age  shall  not  be  assigned  to  such  duties. 
The  Presit^nt  is  empowered  to  detail  artisans,  me- 
chanics, or  persons  of  scientific 'skill,  to  perform  in- 
dispensable duties  in  the  departments  or  bureau 
herein  mentioned. 

9.  That  any  Quartermaster,  or  Assistant  Quarte^• 
master.  Commissary,  or  Assistant  Commissary  ^ther 
than  those  serying  with  organizations  in  the  field), 
or  other  officer  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  or  Nayy 
Agent,  or  Provost-Marshal,  or  officer  in  the  conscript 
seryice,  who  shall  hereafl^  retain  or  employ  any 
person  subject  to  military  duty,  as  herein  proyideii, 
shall  be  cashiered. 

10.  Repeals  idl  existing  exemption  laws,  and  ex- 
empts the  following : 

1.  All  who  shall  DC  held  unfit  for  military  service, 
under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

2.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
the  members  and  officers  of  Congress,  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  such  other  Confederate  and 
State  o£^ers  as  tne  President  or  the  Governors  of 
the  respectiye  States  may  certify  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Confederate  or  State 
Governments,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  Every  minister  of  reli^on  authorized  to  preach 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  church,  and  who,  at  the 
passajg^e  of  this  act,  shall  be  regularly  employed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  auties ;  superintend- 
ents and  physicians  of  asylums  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  and  msane :  one  editor  for  each  newspaper  be- 
inff  published  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of^  this  act, 
azid  such  employds  as  said  editor  may  certify  on 
oath  to  be  inclispensable  to  the  publication  of  such 
newspi^r:  the  public  printer  of  the  Confederate 
and  stete  Grovemmente,  and  such  journeymen  print- 
ers as  the  said  public  printer  shall  certify  on  oath  to 
be  indispensable  to  perform  the  public  printing;  one 
skilled  apothecary  in  each  apothecary  store  who  was 
doing  business  as  such  apothecary  on  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1862,  and  has  continued  said  business  with- 
out intermission  since  that  period ;  all  physicians  over 
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the  age  of  thirty'  yean  who  are  now  and  haye  been  repealing  the  act  approved  April  14, 1868,  exempting 

for  the  last  seven  years  in  the  practice  of  their  profes-  contractors  for  carrying  the  mails  of  the  Confederate 

lion,  but  tilie  term  physician  shall  not  include  dentists.  States,  and  the  drivers  of  ^ost  coaches  and  hacks, 

[^leoldlaw  exists  covering  professors  and  teachers.]  from  military  semce :  Provided,  That  all  the  exemp- 

AU  snperintMidents  of  public  hospitals  established  tions  granted  under  this  act,  shall  only  continue 

bv  law  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  snob  enw  while  ue  persons  so  exempted  are  actually  engaged 

pioyte  as  the  saia  superintendent  shall  oertify  on  in  their  respective  pursuits  or  occupations, 

oath  to  be  essential  to  ue  management  thereof.  10.  That  the  President  be,  and  ne  is  hereby,  au« 

L  There  shall  be  exempt  one  person  as  owner  or  thorized  to  erant  details,  under  general  rules  and 

•gficulturalist  on  each  farm  or  plantation  upon  which  regulations  v>  be  issued  from  the  W^ar  Department, 

mere  are  now  and  were,  on  the  first  d^y  or  January  eitiier  of  persons  between  forty 'five  and  nfly  years 

kft  fifteen  able-bodied  field  hands  between  the  ages  of  age,  or  from  the  army  in  the  field,  in  all  cases 

of  sixteen  and  fifty,  upon  the  following  conditions:  where,  in  his  judgment,  justice,  equity,  and  necessity 

1ft  This  exemption  shall  only  be  granted  in  cases  require  such  detuls,  ana  he  may  revoke  such  orders 

in  which  there  is  no  white  male  aduU  on  the  farm  or  of  details  whenever  he  thinks  proper :    Provided, 

plantation  not  Kable  to  military  duty,  nor  unless  the  That  the  power  herein  granted  to  the  President  to 

person  claiming  the  exemption  was,  on  the  1st  day  make  details  and  exemptions  shall  not  be  construed 

of  JanuaiTj  18M,  either  tae  owner  and  manager  or  to  authorize  the  exemption  or  detail  of  any  con- 

oreneer  or  said  plantation;  but  in  no  case  riiall  tractor  for  furnishing  supplies  of  any  kind  to  the 

more  than  one  person  be  exempted  for  one  farm  or  Gk)vemment  bv  reason  or  said  contract,  unless  the 

plantation.    2d.  Such  person  shall  first  execute  a  head  or  Secretary  of  the  department  makin|f  such 

bond,  psyable  to  the  Oonfederate  States  of  America,  contract  shall  oertify  that  the  personal  semoes  of 

in  siicn  foim  and  with  such  security  and  in  such  such  contractor  are  indispensable  to  the  execution 

penalty  as  the  Seeretarr  of  War  may  prescribe,  of  the  contract:  I^ovided,  further,  That  whenever 

conditioned  that  he  will  aeliver  to  the  Government^  such  contractor  shall  fsil  diligentlv  and  faithfully  to 

at  some  railroad  depot,  or  such  other  place  or  places  proceed  with  the  execution  or  sncn  contract,  his  ex- 

as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  with-  emption  or  detail  shall  cease. 

^  twelve  months  next  ensuing,  one  hundred  pounds  13.  That  in  appointinff  local  boards  of  surgeons 

of  bacon,  or,  at  the  election  of  the  Qovemment,  its  for  the  examination  of  persons  liable  to  miutary 

equivalent  in  pork,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  net  service,  no  member  composing  the  same  shall  be 

beef  (ssid  beer  to  be  delivered  on  foot)^  for  each  able-  appointed  from  the  county  or  enrolling  district  in 

bodied  slave  on  said  farm  or  plantation  within  the  which  they  are  required  to  make  such  examination, 

above  said  ages,  whether  said  slaves  are  in  the  field  TTni^Ar  tha  nrnvimnnfl  of  thw  hilL  filmoflt  thft 

or  not.  whicEsaad  baoon,  or  pork  and  beef,  shaU  be  v  i         i      P^^T^^^  ^'  \^  ^^  ~S    ^5^ 

Mid  for  by  the  Qovemment  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  whole  male  population  can  be  employed  either 

Gomraissioners  of  the  State  under  the  impressment  in  the  army,  or  in  raising  sappbes.    On  the 

act:  PtovOedf  That  when  the  person  thus  exempted  6th  of  October,  an  order  was  issued  revoking 

shall  produce  satisfiactory  evidence  that  it  has  been  im-  ^  details,  furloughs,  and  temporary  exemp- 

poasible  for  him,  by  the  exercise  of  proper  diligence,  ^        nfmAn.  hfitwften  tha  Rirea  of  eiffhteen  and 

to  fbmiah  the  amount  of  meat  thus  contracted  fbr  ?^  2  °^®^.^®]i^®®^  ^^  ages  01  eignieen  Mia 

and  leave  an  adeqnate  supply  for  the  subsistence  of  forty-five.     At  the  session  in  December,  1864, 

those  liring  on  said  fiarm.  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  a  new  bill  was  introduced  which  onutted  the  ex«- 

£rect  a  commutation  of  tne  same  to  the  extent  of  two-  emption  of  fifteen  field  hands, 

ttirdsttiercof  in  grain  or  other  proWsions  to  be  deUv-  f^^^  ^^  YinyQ  never  been  executed  strictiy. 

"^df  SS^rSbS'fShSSSS^lS^^  ^  November  the  States  of  North  Oaroliii 

the  BiaiieUble  surplus  of  provisions  and  grain  now  and  Georgia  had  respectively  fourteen  thou 

on  hand,  and  which  he  may  raise  firom  year  to  year,  sand  and  fifteen  thousand  exempts  acting  as 

whne  flie  exemption  continues,  to  the  Government  State  officers.    More  than  thirty  thousand  were 

«  to  the  fMuihes  of  wldiers,  ^  pnces  fixed  by  the  estimated  to  be  exempted  as  State  officers  by  the 

OoBuniisanes  of  the  State,  nnder  tiie  impressment  ^wmmo-w^a^w  mw  9a.«*u^hvx«  «w  *^t«i«-  v*— vv*«  %,j  w—w 

act:  ProviiUdy  That  any  person  exempted  as  afore-  Conscription  Bureau,  and  a  hundred  thousand 

said  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  twenty-five  per  from  physical  disability.    The  number  of  phy- 

oeni  on  any  amount  of  meat  which  he  mav  deliver  sicians  exempted  was  estimated  between  tnree 

wMiin  tiiree  months  from  the  passagje  of  this  act :  ^^  fo„  thousand :  and  farmers,  one  hundred 

/mwMs,  further.  That  persons  coming  within  the  ^„  j  iv»„«i.«^«  4.u«««««ri 

proTiaioiLi  of  this  exemption  shall  not  be  deprived  of  and  fourteen  thousand.             ,  ,  .     , ,        , .  , 

the  benefit  thereof  by  reason  of  having  been  enrolled  ^0  facts  can  at  present  be  ootamed  by  which 

iiaee  the  first  day  of  February,  186i.  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  armies  in  the 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  exemptions,  the  Sec  field,  or  the  real  military  power  of  the  Con 

SS?^«4:?or/et^"JSlh*^\hSr;^^'»hfSf;  f?&^;^.^t*'  foUo«ring  ^^ate  was  pub 

be  satisfied  ought  to  be  exempted  on  account  of  pub-  ^^^  at  Richmond,  Dec,  1864 : 

He  necessity,  and  to  insure  tne  production  of  grain    Namber  between  17  and  60  In  1860. l^JOO 

nd  oQier  provisions  !br  the  army  and  for  the  rami-     Arrived  at  17  since  1860 881,050 

lies  of  Bolmers.    He  may  also  grant  exemptions  or  _  _                                                           Lffll.8fi0 

?^,.?f'°^^  **""  f  * ^  may  prescribe,  to  such  jy^^^  'iiii^  mortiii'ty /.V.V.V.'.V:  m,m   ^     "^ 

OTwseers,  farmers,  or  planters,  as  he  may  be  satisfied     ^or  population  within  enemy^s  lines 840,615 

wul  be  more  useful  to  the  country  m  pursuits  of  For  losses  in  baMle,  sad  by  nnnsnal  dis- 

•picatture  than  in  the  military  service:  iVoeu^stf,        easaa. 225,000 

Inat  such  exemption  shall  cease  whenever  the  fiarmer,  765,515 

planter,  or  overseer  shall  fiul  diligently  to  employ^  in  Benudnder 866,58* 

KOodiSuUi,  his  own  skill,  capital,  and  (abor  exclusive*  Deduct  10  per  cent  for  exemptions  for 

nr  in  the  production  of  grsin  and  other  provisions,  to       dtsaMllty  and  other  osnaea. 86,684 

aesoW  to  the  Government  and  the  famiUes  of  sol-     Prisoners  hiiP  enemy's  hsnda. 60,000 

*era  at  auch  prices  not  exceeding  thoae  fixed  at  the  ^""'^^ 

^J^l??*^*^**^^**^*?^""^"^®*^^*^®^***®     Subject  to  miUtaiy  duty. W261 

™w*he  Impressment  Act.  Lett  the  country.....;. 86,469 

The  old  law  is  re^nacted  relatingto  railroads.  

6.  Mothiag  herein  eontained  shul  be  construed  as  Total 008,780 
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It  was  also  stated  at  that  time  that  if  one-  ment  in  Richmond,  employed  bj  the  GoYem^ 

third  of  this  number  (230^932)  were  added  to  ment,  make  six  hundred  pairs  daily.    The  ma- 

the  armj  in  the   field,  it  would  consist  of  terial  brought  through  the  blockade  in  1868, 

461,844  men.    From  this  it  might  be  inferred  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  put  four  hnn- 

that  the  force  then  in  the  field  was  230,912.  dred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
This  is  about  the  number  of  veteran  troops       So  successful  has  been  the  manufacture  of 

estimated  to  be  in  the  service  at  the  beginning  arms,  that  all  the  troops  are  provided  with  the 

of  the  year,  to  which  120,000  conscripts  were  best  rifies,  and  the  smooth  bore  has  nearly  dis- 

added.   The  number  of  youths  passing  annually  appeared.     The  field  artillery  of  the  armies 

from  sixteen  to  sevent^n  years  of  age,  was  comprises  now  more  than  a  thousand  pieces, 

estimated  at  62,000.  The  gun  chiefly  used  is  tiie  12-pounder  Nwo- 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  at  the  leon,  to  which  has  been  added  the  lO-pounder 

session  of  Congress  in  November,  alludes  to  the  Parrott.     The  number  of  cannon  foundries 

enlistment  of  negroes  as  at  that  time  unneces-  built  up  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 

sary.    He  says :  is  six ;  two  of  which  have  capacity  to  cast  guns 

WhUe  it  is  encouraging  to  know  this  resource  for  of  the  largest  dimensions.   ^Elve  powdermffls 

fhrther  and  future  efforts  at  our  command,  my  own  ^&^6  been  erected  m  oinerent  places,  one  or 

judgment  does  not  yet  either  perceive  the  necessity  which  alone  is  represented  to  be  capable  of  pro- 

or  approre  the  pofipy  of  employing  slaves  in  the  ducing  all  the  powder  required.    Four  hundred 

higher  duties  of  soldiers ;  they  are  confessedly  mfe-  thousand  naronfloion  oads  are  now  munnfAGtmed 

rior  in  aU  respects  to  our  white  citizens  in  the  ouaU-  P^^^  ^«^^a^^^^L!ffi«?nnT  ^kS^Ji^ 

fications  of  the  soldier,  and  I  have  thought  weliave  ^^  »  day,  and  there  issufficient  machmery  to 

within  ^e  military  age  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  produce   a  million.     The  manufacture  of  the 

whole  population  as  will  be  required  or  can  be  ad-  materials  of  war  seems  now  to  have  readied* 

vantageously  employed  in  active  military  operations,  gnch  perfection,  that  it  is  asserted  to  be  soffi- 
If.  then,  the  nwo  he  employed  in  the  war  the  mfe-      j^  ^  g  ^         ^  without  asking  any 

nor  18  preferredT  to  the  superior  agent  for  the  work,  x^       ^  ouj*^**/  au.  ttwio,  vtawuvuu  oojkxu^jm/ 

In  such  a  war  as  this,  waged  against  foes  bent  with  thmg  from  other  countries.     Such  important 

malignant  persistence  on  our  destruction,  and  for  all  changes  as  were  made  of  the  commanders  of 

that  man  holds  priceless— the  most  vital  work  is  that  the  armies  are  Stated  elsewhere.    (See  Asmi 

of  the  soldier,  and  for  it  wisdom  and  duty  require  the  Operations  ) 

r ihoK  piSfe^.""!'*  3 1 t'd^^^'o^:  ,  ,f^ip  OF  THE  imiTED  STATES.  Dnring 

ion.  to  risk  our  liberties  and  safety  on  the  negro  1864  the  number  of  men  called  for  by  the 

while  the  white  man  may  be  called  to  the  sacred  duty  President  to  reinforce  the  army  amounted  in 

of  defence.    For  the  present  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  aggregate   to  1,500,000,  although   by  sn 

the  subordinate  labors  of  society  to  the  negro,  and  to  explanatoS'  statement  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

impose  its  highest,  as  now  ezistmg,  on  the  superior  J'^f*»"»'^*/  di««^«**w  v*  *.**«  *xvtv««  a»«» 

class.        "*^      »  o»  r  General  this  number  was  m  fact  reduced  to 

1,200.000.   Notwithstanding  the  impulse  which 

The  ration  of  the  soldier  is  per  month  10  lbs.  the  high  bounties  and  premiums  offered  in  1868 

of  bacon,  26  lbs.  of  coarse  meal,  7  lbs.  of  flour,  gave  to  enlistments  under  the  October  call  of 

or  some  hard  biscuit,  8  lbs.  of  rice,  1^  of  salt,  that  year  for  800,000  men,  the  number  of  men 

half  a  bar  of  soap,  and,  in  the  season,  potatoes  realized  seems  to  have  been  insuffident  for  the 

and  vegetables.    Sometimes  fresh  meat  is  al-  needs  of  the  service,  and  on  Feb.  1st,  1864,  an 

lowed.    No  sugar,  no  molasses,  no  coffed  are  order  was  issued  by  the  President  to  draft 

given  except  to  the  sick.    The  Government  is  600,000  three  years  men  on  March  10th,  less  the 

well  supplied  with  coarse  clothing  for  the  sol-  number  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service 

diers.  prior  to  Miu*ch  1st,  and  not  previously  credited. 

A   benevolent  asssociation,  known  as   the  This  practically  amounted  to  a  call  for  200,000, 

Richmond  Ambulance  Corps,  was  early  formed  as  appears  by  the  following  circular : 
to  look  after  the  wounded  in  battle.    Their  wa.  Di^akhmt,  Pwvoer  Mabskal  Ge«eal's  i 

agency  was  similar  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  Ornoa,  Feb.  i,  isdi    f 

of  the  north.    They  have  followed  the  Yir-       The  President's  order  of  this  date,  for  a  draft  on 

flnnian  army  and  been  present  in  every  battle,  tenth  (lOth)  March,  for  five  hundred  thousand  (600,. 

iSrto^l^nr ^T^r '^^^^^^  fS^rrili^'fi^f ("l5t*d  fottrreSJ^re'^re^ 

humane  vocahon,   such  as  hospital  supplies,  &  equivalent  to  a  cil  for  two  hundred  thousand 

sugar,  tea,  conee,  etc.,  with  utensils  for  pre-  (200,000)  men  in   addition   to  the  three  hundred 

paring  ^very  thing  on  a  large  scale.  thousand  (800,000)  called  for  October  seventeenth 

The  stringency  of  the  blockade  has  com-  (Wth).  taq  «  vorr  r»^    %m     n^ 

pelled  the  inhabitants  to  manufacture  the  mate-  ^^^'  ^'  ™^'  ^^^'  '*"'•  ^°- 

rials  for  war.    The  Ordnance  Department  has        By  an  order  dated  Jan.  14th,  1864,  the 

organized  twelve  arsenals,  eight  armories,  seven  Provost  Marshal  General  also  directed  that  the 

large  harness  shops,  four  powder  mills,  a  labor-  time  for  paying  the  bounty  of  $800  and  |400, 

atory  for  smelting  lead,  and  man^ther  small  and  the  $15  and  $25  premium,  be  extended  to 

establishments.    They  have  suppuld  the  army  March  1st. 

with  two  hundred  field  battenes,  upwards  of        In  anticipation  of  the  momentous  campaign 

five  hundred  thousand  small  arms,  several  hun-  which  was  impending,  and  the  losses  likely  to 

dred  thousand  sets  of  infantry  accoutrements,  be  incurred  by  the  troops  in  the  field,  the 

and  millions  of  cartridges.    A  e^oe  establish-  President  on  March  14th  followed  up  his  pre- 
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yious  call  hj  a  sapplamentaiy  one  for  200,000  In  testimonr  whereof,  I  hare  hereunto  set  mj 

men.  "  to  supply  the  force  required  to  be  drafted  ^^  ^^"^^  *^*  ^'^  °^  ^^  ^"^^  ®***** 

tethenaTy,andtpprovideanadequateresen^^  Done^t  the  City  of  Waahington  this  eigh- 

farce  for  all  oontingeaciefl."    The  order  also  ,      ,        teenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  our  Lord 

provided  as  follows:  V^^'l         one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sijUy- 

■iL  1UU  J       e  A    n  tooM  i  A    '      A  J     Av   A-  ^^^*  "*^  <>f  ^^  Independence   of  the 

The  l«h  day  of  ApnT,  1864,  is  designated  as  the  time  United  States  the  cighty-ninth. 

vp  to  irtkieh  the  number  required  Ifom  each  ward  of  ABRifliM  LINCOLN 

•  ^  ^^>  «*«2  °*T„*t  "**^  ^^'  Toluntary  enlist.  By  the  President : 

menta.  and  drana  will  be  made  m  the  ward  of  a  WiluaiiH.  Sbwabd   Seoretary  of  State 

city,  town,  etc.,  which  shall  not  hare   filled  the  mi.      n           *      ^       'j<x    v     •        3.    .  *.  «    « 

Siota  assigned  to  it  within  the  time  designated,  for  The  aUowanoe  01  credits  havmg  dimiiushed 

e  number  required  to  fill  said  quota.  The  drafts  the  nmnber  of  men  to  be  obtained  under  this 

will  be  commenced  as  soon  after  the  15th  day  of  call  to  somewhat  above  200,000  (although,  ao- 

April  as  practicable.    The  Government  bounties  m  cording  to  the  President's  statement,  250,000 

now  paid  contmue  until  April  1st,  1864,  at  which    _„^„  _?,,^  «^f«„nw  ^«4.  ««4.^  +i»«  ««««w  ««;»  2 -1 

time  Ue  additional  bounties  cease.    On  and  after  ™®?  ^^  ^^^^^li  ^^S^f  ^^.5?^°,*^ 

that  date  one  hundred  dollars  bounty  only  will  be  ^mder  the  call),  a  ftulher  call  for  800,000  volun- 

paid,  as  provided  by  act  approved  Jdly  22d2 1868.  teers  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  was 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  issued  on  Deo.  20th.    Quotas  of  States,  districts, 

•PK*,.  «^,r^,^  irv«^  on<.i«««^^  v«.  fi^^«  n^^4.  «^^  sub-districts  were  directed  to  be  assigned 

pe  severe  losses  sMtamed  by  Gens.  Grant  hy  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  in  case 

Md  aerman,  the  disasters  connected  with  the  ^      ^^^     ^  ^  gU^ ,    Feb.  16th,  1865,  a 

Bed  River  campaign,  and  other  untoward  cir-  ^^.  ^         ,    ^  defioiScv  was  c^ered  to 

cnmstanoes,  far  more  than  neutralized  the  results  ^T^  J^  supply  tneaenciency  was  oraerea  to 

!'-ux  '^3j^  4^     vx«  «^a«*i^«t««»**«?^j.  i^w  *wD«iw  commence  forthwith. 

obtained  from  the  calls  of  February  and  March,  tu^  «™k^»  Tp  Jo«  ««ii^  ^^^  ;i«»*«»  ♦ka 

and.inducedthePresidenttomiS^stillanothrr  ye^LTv S^L^r^piSS .^^^    ^^ 

levj.     Congress  had  meantimemade  important  Jear  ^7  ^be  ^uy ecapitulated  ^ 

thanges  in  the  law  of  enrolment,  as  will  be  caiiofMttchiith.*!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!  200I000 

seen  by  the  following  proclamation:  CaUof  Jniyisth. 6oo>ooo 

^  ^'^  Gall  of  D6&  90th.  800,000 

yy^drwg.  By  the  act  approved  July  4^  1864  en-  

thledy  "An  act  further  to  reffulate  and  proYide  for  1,500,000 

the  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces  and  Deducting  from  this  aggregate  800,000  men 

time  hereafter,  call  for  iiy  number  of  men,  as  volun-  cl^a^d  m  the  October  caU  of  1868,  and  800,000 

teen,  for  the  respective  term  of  one,  two,  and  three  cancelled  by  credits  on  the  July  call,  which 

yean^  formilitaiy  service,"  and  "that  in  case  the  made  it  equivalent  to  a  call  for  200,000,  we 

quote,  or  anv  part  th^eof,  of  any  town,  township,  or  have  900,000  as  the  number  required  to  recruit 

wttdof  a  cdj,  predncL  or  elec^on  district,  or  of  a  ^^  ^^n '  ^^  ^^^  ^  13^4   ^f  ^^  ^g^       n. 

oooDtrvnot  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  rr  ■"*"/ ""^    >r  •'  "*  *v^^'     **  "^  «^«=y  wix 

the  space  of  fifty  days  after  such  call,  then  the  Pres-  si^^r  the  December  caU  as  practcaUy  mtended 

ident  shall  instently  order  a  draft  for  one  year  to  fill  for  1865,  the  number  is  Still  farther  reduced  to 

such  miota,  or  any  part  thereof,  wldch  may  he  un-  600,000. 

^^^i'  ,           ^.                 1      A  V     **  In  thethird  volume  of  this  work  the  number 

And  whereas  the  new  enrolment  heretofore  or-  .*  __._  •    ^v^  «»nu«*-  ^^^,.a^^  ^4.  +i,^  «i^«^  ^f 

dM«d  is  so  far  completed  as  that  the  aforemen-  ?L?®^  ^  ^1  military  service  at  tiie  close  of 

tioned  act  of  (Congress  may  now  be  put  in  oper-  lo68  was  esumated   at  somewhat  less  than 

ation,  for  recruiting  and  keeping  up  ttie  strength  600,000.    The  degree  to  which  the  army  was 

of  the  armies  in  the  field,  for  garrisons^  and  such  depleted  during  1864  by  the  casualties  of  the 

J^^^^J&'^rttoTiSjiStoX'fl."  fleM,diBohargee  for  phyriod  incapacity,  deser- 

authority  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  »^^  ^^  *^®  expuration  of  terms  of  service, 

insurgent  States ;  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  approach  to  ex- 

How,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  aotness;  and  in  like  manner  it  is  impossible, 

ttie  United  SUtw,  do  issue  thU  my  call  for  five  in  the  absence  of  official  statements,  to  ascer- 

hondred  thousand  volunteers  for  the  military  ser-  ♦«;.,  v^„  i«~-a1«.  4*  «,*„  wv^^ntf^ii      tv>»  ./^Aa/^^a 

vice ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  call  s£all  be  ^  **^J^  ^?y  ^^J^  recruited.    For  reasons 

leduood  bj  all  credits  which  mav  be  established  ^^  pubhc  Pplicy  the  Government   has    lone 

under  sectioii  eight  of  the  aforesaia  act,  on  account  ceased  to  afford  information  on  the  subject,  and 

of  persons  who  nave  entered  the  naval  service  dur-  has  even  on  several  occasions   arrested  and 

£^  ^il/r^?*  rebelUon,  and  by^  credits  for  men  pxmished  persons,  whether  connected  with  the 

ftvinshed  to  the  military  senrice  m  excess  of  calls  1,^„  ^,  K.  ^i^VM*^    «,iv^  v— «  ^^^*^    f^^*^ 

heretofore  made.  army  or  m  civil  life,  who  have  stated,  m>m 

Yohmteers  will  be  accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  official   sources,  facts  tending    to    show   the 

two,  or  three  years,  as  tae^  mav  elect,  and  will  be  strength  of  the  national  forces.    Had  600,000 

entitled  to  the  bounty  prodded  by  the  Uw  for  the  men  been  actually  raised  in  1864  and  added  to 

^ ib'^TX^o^::^''^^ that im.  ^^ ^i^ i*? ^^ ^^ r ^  *^^f t^'^St 

nediatelv  aflii  \he  ^iS  day  if  September,  1864,  ^8  »  Jibwal  percentage  for  losses  of  aU  kmds, 

being  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  this  caU,  a  draft  for  would  have  approximated  probably  to  1,000,000. 

troops  to  serre  for  one  year  shall  be  had  in  every  The   latter  estimate,  however,  is  notoriously 

toir5jown8hip,wardof  aci5r,prMinct  yery  far  from  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the 

^^^u'^^^^''^^4^}r^A^\^  ^"iV'®  ^'*^**  statement  of  Senator  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 

inuch  shall  bo  assigned  to  it  under  this  call,  or  any  ™\T        J^       ^Tl      V-V.     a^    r^CTT  Y 

part  thereof  whidbimay  be  unflUed  by  volunteers  on  Mihtery  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  between 

ttie  said  fifth  day  of  September,  1864.  October,  1868,  and  June,  1864,  600,000  white 
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troops  had  been  raised ;  or  that  of  Mr.  Whit-  issned  a  series  of  instmotions  for  the  g^idanoe 

faig,  Solidtor  of  the  War  Department,  in  a  of  enlisting  officers.    The  bounties  provided  by 

speech  dehvered  in  Boston  in  November,  that  law  were  annonnced  to  be,  for  reornit&— in- 

the  colored  troops  alone  then  numbered  15o,-  duding  r^resentative  reomits — (white  or  ool- 

000  men.    The  net  that  four  calls  for  troops  ored)  for  one  year,  $100;  for  two  years,  $200; 

were  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  indi-  for  three  years,  $800.    A  first  installm^it  of 

cates  either  that  the  casualties  of  the  service  bounty,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  whole 

were  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  of  sum,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  recruit  when  mus- 

the  war,  or  that  the  men  called  for  were  tered  in.    The  premiums  previously  paid  for 

not   in   reality   obtained,  whatever   the   re-  procuring  recruits  were*  discontinued,  and^  nei- 

turns  might  show.    The  latter  is  in  all  proba-  ther  drafted   men  nor  snbstitutee,  furnished 

bility  the  true  cause  of  the  frequency  of  the  either  before  or  after  the  drafts  were  to  be  eiir 

calls ;  and  from  their  apparent  inefficacy  tp  titled  to  bounty  from  the  United  States.    The 

recruit  the  army  to  an  extent  commensurate  "representative  recruits,"  alluded  to  above^ 

with  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  it  may  were  tiiose  offered  by  persons  not  fit  for  mili- 

be  presumed  that  the  military  strength  on  tary  duty,  and  not  liable  to  draft,  from  age  or 

January  1st,  1865,  was  not  greater,  if  so  great,  other  causes,  who  desired  to  be  personally  rep- 

as  a  year  previous^    The  neglect  of  duty  in  the  resented  in  the  army.    The  Provost  Marshal 

examining  surgeons  in  passing  men  phyeically  General  issued  a  circular  to  frirther  this  laud* 

incapacitated  n>r  service,  the  frauds  of  bounty  able  project,  and  ordered  the  names  of  persons 

and  substitute  brokers,  and  the  wholesale  de-  thus  represented  by  recruits  to  be  officially  re- 

sertions  of  "bounty  jumpers  "  (as  those  re-  corded.    Many  others,  also,  in  anticipation  of 

omits  or  substitutes  are  called  who  systemati-  the  draft,  furnished  substitutes  for  one,  two^  or 

oally  desert  after  receiving  their  bounties,  and  three  years,  for  whom  they  received  no  bonntj 

often  with  the  connivance  of  Government  em-  from  the  General  Government,  although  gone- 

ploy^s),  have  reduced  the  number  of  enlist-  rally  lEssisted  by  the  town,  county,  or  State  in 

ments  to  a  comparatively  small  percentage;  which  they  resided.     The  amount  of  these 

and  hence  the  repeated  calls  of  the  President  local  bounties  Offered  in  different  parts  of  the 

for  additionsd  men,  instead  of  enormously  in-  country.    In  the  agricultural  districts,  where 

creasing  the  strength  of  the  army,  barely  en-  every  able-bodied  man  could  find  abundant 

able  it  to  maintain  its  standard.    On  one  point  occupation  during  the  harvesting  season,  it  was 

only  an  explicit  official  statement  of  the  results  no  uncommon  thing  to  offer  from  $1,200  to 

of  recruiting  has  been  made  public.    The  Pro-  $1,500  for  a  three  years'  recruit;  and  evea 

Yost  Marshfll  General,  in  reference  to  the  re-  among  the  large  floating  population  of  un« 

entistnient  of  veteran  voltmteers  during  the  fall  naturalized  foreigners  in  the  seaboard  citiesi 

of  1868  (see  vol.  iii.,  pp.  22,  28)  says:  "Over  from  which  substitutes  were  mainly  drawn,  the 

one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  tried  sol-  prices  demanded  were  unprecedented  in  the 

diers,  who  would  otherwise^   ere  this,  have  history  of  the  war. 

been  discharged,  were  secured  for  three  years       The  act  of  Congress  of  July  4th,  1864,  having 

longer.    Organizations  which  would  have  been  provided  that  tiie  State  Executive  might  "s^d 

lost  to  the  service  were  preserved  and  recruited,  recruiting  agents  into  any  of  l^e  States  de- 

and  capable  and  experienced  officers  were  re-  clared  to  be  in  rebellion,  except  the  States 

tained  in  command.    The  force  thus  organized  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  to  re- 

and  retained  has  performed  an  essential  part  emit  volunteers,  who  should  be  duly  credited 

in  the  great  campaign  of  1864,  and  its  im-  to  the  States  procuring  them,"  a  series  of  in- 

portance  to  the  country  cannot  be  over-esti-  structions  on  the  subject  were,  on  July  9th, 

mated-"  ^  ^  promulgated  by  the  War  Department.     The 

A  temporary  addition  was  made  to  the  army  recruiting  agents  were  to  report  through  the 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864  of  a  class  commanding  officers  of  certain  designate  ren- 
of  troops  known  as  "  Hundred-day  men,"  num-  dezvous  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  re- 
bering  about  100,000,  and  voluntarily  famished  emits,  to  the  commander  of  tiie  military  district^ 
by  the  governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  department,  or  army  in  which  such  rendezvous 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  They  were  organized  as  might  be  situated,  and  were  to  be  subject  to  all 
reg^ents,  and  to  serve  one  hundred  days  from  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  Conmianding  ofii- 
the  date  of  their  muster  into  the  service,  unless  cers  were  farther  directed  to  afford  agents  all 
sooner  discharged.  It  was  further  stipulated  reasonable  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their 
that  they  should  receive  no  boanty,  nor  be  duties,  to  dismiss  or  arrest  those  guilty  of  ini- 
oredited  on  any  draft  Their  services  having  proper  conduct,  and  to  prevent  recruiting  by 
been  accepted.  Congress  appropriated  $25,000,-  unauthorized  parties.  Many  of  the  States 
000  for  equipning  them,  and  during  May  and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
June  the  hundred  days*  men  went  forward  in  thus  offered  to  fill  their  quotas  without  draw- 
large  numbers  to  perform  garrison  duty  and  iug  upon  their  population.  Gov.  Andrew,  of 
otherwise  relieve  old  and  disciplined  troops  Massachusetts,  was  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
who  were  sent  to  the  front.  point  recruiting  agents,  and  the  Executives  of 

Immediately  after  the  call  of  July  18th  for  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Maine,  and  othef 

500,000  men,    the  Provost   Marshal  General  States,  soon  followed  his  example.    Gov.  Ser* 
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mow,  of  New  York,  was  among  those  who  de-    diw>  beginnuig  with  the  duties  of  local  gaorisoDs, 
dised  to  act  in  the  matter.    In  the  opinion  of    t^^^  f*  ^^  ^^  **  Memphis,  Vickflbunr,  Nstohez, 


jeotionahle;  and  commanding  generals  held  it  seek  new  homes  and  proyide  for  the  old  and  young*— 

in  psrticnlar  disfavor  on  aoooimt  of  the  oppoi^  the  feeble  and  helpless. 

tBziities  it  would  afford  for  reckless  and  inin-       "^^  "^  »o™«  ^^?l  V^^^^  notions,  but  I  assure 

the  mnraction  of  sound  muitary  rules.     The  the  other  States  in  the  same  business  as  yourself. 
Mowing  letter  from  Geo,  Sherman  to  one  of  I  am,  &o., 

the  Massachusetts  agents,  doubtless  expresses       ^^  .  (Signed)      W.  T.  SHBRMAIJ,  Maj.-Oen. 
the  views  of  a  large  dass  of  officers :  ^^^^^  copy-L.  M.  Dattoh,  Aide^e-Camp. 

Hbab^'bs  MiLRjATDmsiov  or  ns  Hmsosxpn, )  ^®  result  of  the  recruitment  in  the  insur- 

u  THM  Fnxn,  ssab  Axlaiita,  Gboboxi.       V  rectlonary  States  were  reported  by  the  Provost 

ju«  J  /3»vi«^  js^    j»^*  ^^"^^Ir&^Sh^Jjjji  Marshal  General  as  on  the  whole  unfavorable, 

i/jSaZSi^JfSS^^^^  and  the  system  has  been  practically  abolished. 

Sn:  Tours  from  Chattanooga,  July  28,  is  leceived,        The  necessity  of  procuring  substitutes  from  a 

Dotifying  me  of  your  appointment  br  your  State  as  class  of  the  population  not  liable  to  draft,  led 

Ucutenant-Colonel  and  Provost  Marshia  of  Georgia,  to  the  enlistment  of  a  large  body  of  recruits  of 

^^f^y^^^'li.''^^^%^i^^^^  foreign  birt^,  who  had  never  been  natura^^^^ 

cndited  to  the  States  respectively.  Under  these  circumstances  any  considerable 

On  applying  to  Oen.  Webster  at  Nashville,  he  will  increase  in  the  migration   from  Europe  to 

grant  you  apasa  through  our  lines  to  those  States,  and,  America  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 


Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Columbus;  MilledgeTil^  improper  inducements,  in  violation  of  municipal 

and  Savannah,  Georgia.  law.    It  was  even  charged,  by  persons  high  in 

I  do  not  see  tbat  the  law  restricts  you  to  black  re-  influence  in  England,  that  agents  from  the 

32*^  Tut^™^nf  «m«''I^/^  ^nSa^l^      ^^It"  ^^^^  Stst^s  hsd  visitcd  Ireland  and  the  Brit- 

also,    it  18  waBt«  of  time  and  money  to  open  rendez-  .  ■■   xr  _xi.   a        •                 •           i*     xi. 

Tons  m  Northwest  Georgia,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  '^  JNortn  Amencan  provmces,  tor  the  purpose 
not  seen  an  able-bodied  man,  black  or  white,  there,  of  enlisting  men  in  the  army,  and  had  de- 
fit  for  a  soldier,  who  was  not  in  this  army  or  the  one  spatched  many  recruits  to  America,  ostensibly 
2£Jl!?lw  }*•     ^^"^  "P*5^*  ""{^^  impresrion  rping  ^  mechanics  or  farm  laborers.    By  a  resolution 


fhem.    Though  entertaining  profound  reverence  for  If  any  authority  has  been  given  any  one,  either  in 
oar  Congress,  I  do  doubt  their  wisdom  in  the  passage  this  country  or  elsewhere,  to  obtain  recruits  in  Ire- 
of  this  law:          ^  ^  ^  land  and  Canada  for  our  army  or  navy;  and  whether 
let.  Because  civilian  agents  about  an  army  are  a  any  such  recruits  have  been  obtained,  or  whether,  to 
BB^Aoce.                   ^  ^                                ^  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  Irishmen  or  Cana- 
Sd.  The  duty  of  citizens  to  fight  for  their  country  dians  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
18  too  sacred  a  one  to  be  pedfUed  off  by  buying  up  in  order  to  be  recruited ;  and  if  so,  what  measures,  u 
(he  refose  of  other  States.  any,  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  arrest  such  con- 
So.  It  is  unjust  to  the  brave  soldiers  and  volunteers  duct. 

te^^^ptlSS'irSr'JflfcSiVo^  ,  neresolntionw^  referred  by  the  Pi^dent 

tn  tfter.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  replied,  that  no 

4th.  The  negro  is  in  a  transition  state,  and  is  not  authority  to  recruit  abroad  had  been  given  by 

the  eqmd  of  the  white  man.  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  appli- 

A^tiiS^nhe^^'Se^'l^^^^^  catio^for  such  autiiority  had  been  i^^^ 

listanoe  in  Isbor  and  flghtmg  in  addition  to  the  prop-  rejected.    ITie  Government  had  no  knowledge, 

er  quotas  of  the  States.  he  added,  that  any  such  recrmts  had  been  ob- 

ttb.  This  bidding  and  bantering  for  recruits,  white  tained  in  the  provinces  named,  or  in  any  foreign 

tttd  blacky  has  deUyed  the  reftnforcement  of  our  ar-  country.   In  two  or  three  instances  it  had  been 

w^Kiti*™*!  "^^^i  ■"'*  refinforcements  would  reported  to  the  State  Department  that  recruit- 

nave  enabled  us  to  make  our  successes  permanent.  t  '^         .     -i   3  •-"^'^  j  ve  "'"''"''  *'."""  *^^*  "'"^ 

7lh.  The  law  is  an  experiment  which,  pending  war,  1^  agents  had  crossed  the  Uanadian  trontier 

is  unwise  and  unsafe,  and  has  delayed  the  umversal  Without  authority,  with  a  view  to  engage  recruits 

dnft,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  become  necessary  or  reclaim  deserters.   The  complaints  thus  made 

ILm'S^k**'^  wide-s^read  resi^ce  offered  us:  ^ere immediately  investigated ;  tiie  proceedings 

and  I  also  beheve  the  umversal  draft  will  be  wise  and  ^-  „,^i,  ^^^^i^i„  «««,>E,  «r«l«  -r^J^w^-^^i^  a^ 

beneficial :  6n  under  the  Providence  of  God  it  wiU  ^^  ^^^  recnutmg  agents  were  promptly  633- 

sepante  Uie  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  demonstrate  avowed  and  condemned ;  the  recrmts  or  desert- 

what  citjsena  wm  fight  for  their  country,  and  what  ers,  if  any  had  been  brought  into  the  United 

irifl  01^  talk.    Ko  one  wiU  mfer  firom  this  that  I  am  States,  were  at  once  return^  and  the  offending 

fiwd  the  slave,  and  the  armies  I  have  commanded  With  respect  to  the  mduoements  held  out  by 

have  conducted  to  safe  points  more  negroes  than  the  Government  to  emigrants,  he  observed : 

those  of  any  ^eral  officer  in  Uie  army;  but  I  prefer  In  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 

aenoea  for  pioneers,  teamsters,  cooks,  and  servants,  there  are  found  not  only  some  Canadians,  some  Eng- 

othera  gradually  to  experiment  in  the  art  of  the  sol-  lishmen,  and  some  Irisnmen,  but  also  many  subjects 
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of  oontmental  European  powers.    All  of  these  per-  determine  that  any  of  such  enlisted  persons  are  en- 

Bona  were  Toluntary  immigrants  into  the  Umted  titled  to  receire  anj  par,  bounty,  or  clothing,  la 

States.    They  enlisted   after  their  arriyal  on   our  addition  to  what  ther  nare  already  reoeired,  tho 

shore^  of  their  own  free  accord,  within  our  own  Urn-  Secretary  of  War  shaU  make  all  necessaiy  regala- 

its  and  jurisdiction  and  not  in  any  foreign  country,  tions  to  enable  the  pay  department  to  make  payment 

The  Ezecutiye  Gh)Temment  has  no  knowledge  of  the  in  accordance  with  such  determination.    (See  Cok* 

nature  of  the  speciid  inducements  which  led  these  gbssb,  U.  S.) 

Tolnnteera  '        '      '    '        *'   *       "•-  "-'  - 

or 

howcTer, 

immigrati(  _ 

J^/''.J?^^v'®^S%Qy5®'''"'''*^^iP?P°°'  '^t"  tween  Jannarylst  and  July  1st,  1864;  andin 

found  within  the  Umted  States,  exactly  the  same  in-  a„«««4.   4.v«    A*4.rx««A«.  n/^Ti^-^i    ««  oA/vrM»i<in/ui 

ducements  to  miUtary  servic?  were  ipen  to  them  ^W^X  ^^®  Attorney-General,  in  accortooe 

which,  by  authority  of  law,  were  offered  at  the  same  with  the  provisions  of  section  4,  aecidea  that 

time  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  colored  men  Yolanteering  prior  to  1864,  wen 

♦      ♦♦♦♦•♦*  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  bounty,  and  clothing, 

It  is  a  notorious  fkct,  manifest  to  all  the  world,  as  ot^er  Yolmiteers.     By  section  14  of  the  act 

tiiat  a  vigorous  and  continual  tide  of  emigration  is  ^^f  j^jy  a   iqqa   ^^^  widows  and  children  of 

SfXffi^e^SSJSdiro?^^^^^^^  colored  sSdiersd^^^ 

den,  into  the  United  States.     This  immigration,  disease  contracted  m  the  militarj  service,  were 

like  the  immigration  which  preceded  it  results  declared  entitled  to  pensions,  provided  such 

from  the  reciprocal  conditions  of  industrial  and  so-  widows  and  children  were  free  persons. 

S^U%!r^::'ofi^'3io,2i:tr'tt  ^  ^-^J^^.  year  colored  troops  continned  to 

number  go  immediately  into  the  occupations  of  he  enlisted  mto  the  army,  prmapally  in  the 

peaceful  industry.    Those,  on  the  contranr,  who  are  Sonthem  States,  althonfi;h  several  regimentB, 

susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  military  ufe,  volun-  whose  organization  haa    commenced  in  the 

tarily  enter  tiie  national  sendee  with  a  simUar  class  j^orth  in  1868,  departed  previons  to  July  for 

fuc^ernL'^  :.r;iriSi\r ?  x^^^  t^;«<^-Jof^i.  l^^j^^r^^i,^^^'- 

There  is  no  law  of  nations  and  no  principle  of  in-  Citor  of  the  War  Department,  qnoted  above, 

temational  comity  which  requires  us  to  refuse  theur  may  be  relied  npon,  upwards  of  100,000  of  this 

aid  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  humanity.  ©lass  of  troops  were  enlisted  in  1864.    Opin- 

Until  1864  the  inferior  standing  of  colored  ions  differed  quite  as  much  as  in  1868,  npoa 

troops  in  the  army  with  respect  to  bounty,  pay,  the  propriety,  politically  Considered,  of  employ- 

and  pensions  remained  unchanged,  notwith-  ing  negroes  as  soldiers,  and  upon  their  value  in 

standing  the  protest  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  military  aspect;  but  towara  the  dose  of  the 

and  other  officials  against  the  imustice  thus  year,  in  view  of  their  soldierly  conduct  on 

done  to  men  who  shared  all  the  dangers  and  various  trying  occasions,  it  seemed  to  beoome 

privations  of  the  war,  and  who  were  also  liable  the  settled  conviction  that  they  would  form  a 

to  draft.    The  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  passed  useful  branch  of  the  service.    The  Corps  d*Af- 

in  June,  1864,  disposed  of  this  vexed  question  rique  organized  by  Gen.  Banks  in  1863,  and 

by  putting  the  colored  soldiery  on  a  footing  intended  to  comprise  about  15,000  men,  was 

with  the  white  troops.    The  following  are  the  described  in  May,  1864,  bj  an   army  corre- 

sections  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  subject :  spondent  in  Louisiana,  as  greatly  depleted  in 

2.  All  persons  of  color  who  have  been,  or  may  be,  numbers  by  disease,  by  discharges  for  physical 

mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  TTnitea  incapacity,   and  by  desertions,   and   in   con- 

States,  shall  receive  the  same  uniform,  clothing,  sequence  thoroughly  demoralized.     The  rate 

SnoS^iS?n^W/.^»Tim"&ro*:^  of  mortaUtTjunong  tiie  men  was  said  to  hs« 

than  bounty,  as  other  soldiers  of  the  regular  or  vol-  heen  unprecedented  m  the  history  of  the  war, 

unteer  forces  of  the  United  States  of  a  like  arm  of  and  their  idle,  wasteful,  and  slovenly  habits,  it 

the  serrice,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1864.  was  alleged,  made  them  unfitted  for  soldiers. 

^st^r^dTn&^^'se^^^^sLu^^^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^®^  ^^^  Adjutant-General  Thomaa, 

bounty  w'Sie  PresKt^shafl  ord«  IS  the  SiS  ^^^  ^^d  devoted  several  montiis  of  the  pre- 

States  and  parts  of  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  vious  year  to  organizing  negro  regiments  m 

one  hundred  dollars.  the  South,  and  who  had  conceived  a  high  opm- 

8.  All  persons  enlisted  and  mnstered  into  the  ser-  ion  of  their  capacity,  was  amply  confirmed  in 

were  at  the  time  of  enlistment  actually  enroUed  and  "^®  necessity  of  enlistmg  more  of  this  class  oi 

subject  to  draft  in  the  SUte  in  which  they  volun-  troops,  as  also  of  raising  their  pay.    He  also 

teered,  shall  receive  ftt>m  the  United  States  the  same  issued  the  following  order  imposing  upon  negro 

amount  of  bounty,  witiiout  regard  to  color.  troops  their  proportionate  share  of  military  duty. 

4.  AQ  persons  of  color  who  were  firee  on  the  19th  r            r    r 

day  of  April,  1861,  and  who  hare  been  enlisted  and  The  incorporation  into  the  army  of  the  United 

mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  of  colored  troops  renders  it  necessarr  thai 

States,  shall  from  the  time  of  their  enlistment  be  en-  they  should  be  brought,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 

titled  to   receive  the  pay,  bounty,  and   clothing  'the  highest  state  of  discii>line. 

allowed  to  such  persons  by  the  laws  existing  at  the  Accordingly,  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  pre- 

time  of  their  enlistment ;  and  the  Attomey-ueneral  vailed,  no  doubt  from  necessity,  of  reouiring  these 

of  tiie  United  States  is  hercbjr  authorized  to  deter-  troops  to  perform  most  of  the  labor  on  rortifications, 

mine  anv  question  of  law  arising  under  this  provis-  and  the  labor  and  fatigue  duties  of  permanent  sta* 

ion;  and  if  the  Attorney-General  aforesaid  shall  tions  and  camps,  will  cease,  and  they  will  be  only 
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iwoired  to  take  their  feir  share  of  fatigue  dnty  with    was  composed  of  men  who  had  escaped  from 

jL^s^^d'iue^s^f^^^KhreSSj,^^^    nf^Jil^sJ^r'^lr^'^^r.^.^"^ 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  2:  ^J^^"?  ^"^^^,  thousand  had  taken  refuge  m 

L.  THOMAS,  A^jutant-Qcheral.  the  British  provinces.    Kumhers  of  these,  upon 

expressing  contrition  and  a  desire  to  return  to 

The  colored  regiments  continued  to  be  offi-  duty,  were  pardoned  by  the  President.  The  total 

oered  by  white  men^  who  were  subjected  to  an  number  of  deserters  of  all  kinds  was  estimated 

unnsuaUy  strict  examination  by  a  board  ap-  by  Senator  Wilson,  in  March,  at  40,000,  and  It 

pointed  for  that  purpose.     Up  to  August^  the  baa  probably  not  materially  increased  since  that 

total  number  of  officers  examined  amounted  time.    The  Provost  Marshal  General  reported 

to  2.471,  of  whom  1,486  were  accepted.  89,892  deserters  and  stragglers  arrested  by  his 

Although  desertions  from  the  service  during  officers  between  Oct.  1st,  1868,  and  Oct.  1st, 
tbe  year  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  early  1864,  and  the  total  number  arrested,  fbom  the 
jeara  of  the  war,  when  discipline  was  less  establishment  of  the  special   bureau  having 
strict,  and  the  offence  was  considered  in  a  less  charge  of  the  matter  to  Oct.  1st,  1864w  at 
odious  li^t,  the  number  has  still  been  suffi-  60,760.    Boards  of  examination  have  been  iept 
dentlj  large  to  cause  the  Government  con-  up  to  inquire  into  causes  of  absence  from  dutv 
aderable  embarrassment    This  resulted  in  a  by  officers.    The  effect  has  been  to  diminiah 
great  measure  from  the  inferior  class  of  men  the  number  of  cases  published  and  referred  to 
enlisted  into  the  army  through  the  medium  of  the  boards  to  864,  for  11  monliis ;  whereas,  be- 
boanty  and  substitute  brokers,  and  fr^m  the  fore  their  organization,  ftom  100  to  200  were  re- 
unwise  leniency  shown  by  the  Gk)vemment  to  ported  montbly  for  absence  without  leave  alone. 
offenders.    For  a  long  time  the  death  penalty  The  operations  connected  witli  the  Quarter- 
seems  to  have  been  practically  abolished,  and  master-General's  department  were,  during  the 
the  activity  of  the  Ihrovost  Marshals  had  in  year,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  tiie  army  was 
consequence  little  or  no  effect  in  lessening  the  reported  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  all 
number  of  absentees  without  leave.    Unprinci-  the  essentials  of  military  equipment,  with  friel, 
pled  men,  having  no  fear  of  execution  before  forage,  and  other  necessaries,  and  to  have 
their  ejei,  risked  the  chance  of  recapture  and  gained  in  mobility.    By  an  act  approved  July 
the  comparatively   alight   punishment   which  4th,  1864,  the  department  was  ^oroughly  re- 
would  follow,  and  escaped  with  their  bounty  organized,  so  that  the  grades  of  rank  and  au- 
money,  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  after  being  thority  should  be  proportioned  to  the  duties 
mastered  into  the  service.    As  an  illustration  and   responsibilities ;    and   the   change    has 
of  Hie  extent  to  which  the  practice  was  car-  proved  in  every  respect  beneficial.     Among 
ried,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  a  detachment  of  the   new  organizations  connected  with   this 
625  recruits  sent  to  reinforce  a  ITew  Hampshire  department  was  a  construction  corps,  under 
regimant  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  187  de-  the   direction  of  General   McGullum,    which 
aeited  on  the  passage,  82  to  the  enemy's  picket  operated  upon  a  thousand  miles  of  raUroad  in 
lixi&  and  86  to  the  rear,  leaviog  but  870  men,  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  armies, 
or  less  than  60  per  cent.  avaUable  for  duty,  and  whose  labors   are  characterized  by  the 
Tliese  men,  it  may  be  observed,  were  for  the  Secretary  of  War  as  "remarkable  triumphs  of 
most  part  substitutes,  or  recruits  purchased  military  and  engineering  skilL''    Six  thousand 
throng  brokers  at  exorbitant  prices  to  fill  up  a  five  hundred  nules  of  military  telegraph  were 
quota,  and  who,  as  "  bounty  jumpers,"  drove  a  in  operation  in  1864,  of  which  8,000  were  con- 
profitable  business,  some  of  them  having  prob-  structed  during  the  year.   The  supply  of  horses 
ably  received  bounty,  deserted,  and  re^nlisted  and  mules  for  army  use  has  been  at  the  rate 
d^t  i3ir  ten  times.    The  drafted  men,  or  those  of  500  per  day,  whidi  is  also  the  average  rate 
personally  volunteering,  were,  as  a  class,  free  of  their  destruction ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
from  this  vice.    The  desertions  in  the  Army  of  enormous  drain   upon   the  resources  of  the 
the  Potomac  were  greatly  increased  by  a  proc-  country,  the  stockgives  no  signs  of  diminution, 
lamation  from  Gen.  Lee  ^tended  as  an  o£&et  The  S^retary  of  War  also  reports,  that  for  the 
to  one  issued  by  Gen.  Grant),  offering  to  send  better  protection  of  the  depots  of  the  quarter- 
Federal  des^^rs  North.    Thousands  probably  master^s  bureau  from  rebel  raids,  the  Quarter- 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportumty,  and  master-General  was  directed  to  cause  the  per- 
found  tlidr  way  back  to  the  loyal  States,  there  sons  employed  in  this  department,  at  the  prin- 
perhaps  to  re^nlist  and  again  desert ;  and  a  cipal  and  exposed  depots,  to  be  organized  into 
small  percentage  ent^^  the  rebel  service.  The  military  companies  and  regiments  for  internal 
evil  finally  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  guard  duty  and  for  local  defence.    These  or- 
death  penalty  was  restored  and  unsparingly  ganizations,  comprising  a  force  of  several  tiiou- 
Dsed.    l)uring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  exe-  sand  men,  have  been  called  upon  severed  times 
cations  of  deserters  were  of  almost  daily  occur-  during  the  last  year  to  take  the  place  of  reg- 
roDee  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  almost  ular  troops,  and  have  done  good  service. 
immediatdy  a  duninntion  in  the  number  of  On  June  80th,  1864,  190  hospitals,  with  a 
eases  was  observable,  which  has  continued  to  capacity   of  120,621    beds,  were    in    active 
file  present  time.  operation ;  and  during  the  year  the  health  of 

Inotlier,  but  less  numerous  dass  of  deserters,  the  entire  army  was  reported  better  than  is 
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usual  with  troops  engaged  in  ardaons  cam-  At  the  dose  of  1664  only  five  reroliitionaiy 
paigns.  At  tiie  dose  of  the  year  the  nnmher  pensioners  were  sorviving,  to  whom  the  38th 
of  si(^  and  wounded,  both  with  their  com-  Congress,  at  its  second  session,  voted  a  gratoitj 
mands  and  in  general  hospitals,  was  less  than  of  $800  a  year,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
16  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  army.  The  pension  of  $100.  The  number  of  army  pen- 
nnmber  sick  with  their  respeotiye  commands,  sioners  (other  than  Revolntionary)  who  were 
was  4  per  cent.,  and  in  general  hospiteJs  5  and  paid  during  the  fourteen  months  ending  the 
^jf  per  cent,  of  the  strength.  Of  the  6  andyVr  80th  of  June,  1864,  was  22,767;  of  widowi 
per  cent,  wounded,  nearly  1  per  cent,  were  (other  than  Revolutionary),  orphans,  and  de> 
with  their  respective  commands;  the  rest  in  pendent  mothers.  96,488;  and  the  total  nmn- 
general  hospitals.  By  an  act  approved  March  oer.  induding  Revolutionary  pensioners  and 
11th,  1864,  a  uniform  system  of  ambulances  wiaows  of  Revolutionary  pensioners,  who  re- 
was  established,  which  in  operation  has  proved  cdved  pensions  during  that  period,  was  49,680^ 
very  successfiil.  The  corps  is  made  up  of  of-  to  whom  was  paid  the  sum  of  $4,840,868.60. 
ficers  and  enlisted  men,  detailed  for  tiie  service.  Of  this  amount  more  than  $8,600,000  were  an 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  medical  direc-  account  of  disability  or  death  incurred  during 
tors  of  the  several  armies.    A  captain  com-  the  existing  war. 

znandstheambulancesof  an  army  corps;  a  first  The  supplies  of  ordnance  produced  daring 
lieutenant  those  of  each  division  of  such  corps ;  the  year  included  1,760  pieces  of  ordnance, 
a  second  lieutenant  those  of  each  brigade  of  2,861  artillery  carriages  and  caissons,  802,686 
such  divifflon,  and  a  sergeant  those  of  each  small  arms,  794,066  sets  of  accoutrements  and 
reg^ent.  To  each  ambdanoe  three  privates  harness,  1,674,244  projectiles  for  cannon,  1^- 
are  attached,  and  to  each  wagon  one.  From  740,146  pounds  of  bullets  and  lead,  .8,409,400 
three  to  one  ambulances  are  attached  to  each  pounds  of  gunpowder,  169,490,029  cartridges 
regiment,  according  to  its  numeric^  strengtii.  for  small-arms,  in  addition  to  large  oua&tities 
The  ambulance  corps  is  uniformed  and  thor-  partially  made  up  at  the  arsenals.  The  sop- 
oughly  instructed  in  the  most  expeditious  plies  fiirnished  to  the  military  service  daring 
manner  ofremoving  sick  and  wounded  men,  and  the  same  period  induded  1,141  pieces  <K 
has  the  sole  charge  of  accompanying  them  to  ordnance,  1,896  artillery  carriages  and  caissonfl, 
the  rear,  in  action  or  on  the  march.  The  latter  466,910  small-arms,  602,044  sets  of  aceoutre- 
provision  has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  ments  and  harness,  1,918,768  projectiles  for 
of  troops  in  battie,  by  preventing  the  confusion  cannon,  7,624,686  pounds  of  bullets  and  lead, 
previously  caused  by  men  indiscriminately  con-  464,649  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  162,067 
veying  wounded  comrades  from  the  field.  sets  of  horse  equipments,  112,087,658  cartridges 
By  an  act  passed  in  1864  the  pay  of  privates  for  small-arms,  7,644,044  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  organizations  The  national  armory  at  Springfdd,  Mass.,  was 
was  increased  to  $16  per  month,  and  that  of  reported  in  a  condition  to  turn  out  800,000  of 
petty  officers  in  proportion,  the  rations  remaining  the  best  quality  of  rifle  muskets  annually.  The 
the  same.  The  Secretary  of  War  reported  the  stock  on  hand,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  amount- 
whole  army  as  pidd  up  to  Aug.  81st,  1864.  ed  to  a  million  and  a  quarter,  exdusive  of  the 
Medals  of  honor  were  awarded  during  the  year  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  troops, 
in  many  cases  to  deserving  non-commiseioned  At  the  close  of  1864  the  military  geograph- 
officers  and  privates.  By  another  act  officers  ical  departments  were  in  charge  of  the  fdlov- 
employing  soldiers  as  servants  are  subjected  ing  gener^ds : 

to  a  reduction  of  pay.     This  provision  was  in-  Department  of  the  TenneBsee— Mi4.-G«&.  o.  a  Howud. 

tended  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  troops      I!  ®Ift*2S?***^??^^-?*^^^!?^  S-*"**^ 
from  active  duty  for  menial  purposes,  which       «  ofthuEast-MX-Gen.  JohnA.Dix. 
has  proved  injurious  to  the  service.    In  cases      **  oftheOnif— Mi!i>-Q«n«BtephenA.Hiiribiit 
where  dvUiana  are  employed  by  those  who  are      t  ^It^^S^^^^^t^"^''^^' 

allowed  servants,  the  law  does  not  apply.  **    of  Wadiiiigton--MidI-Oen.  Christopber  C.  Aiurnr. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  reported  the      "  ^J&'?*y*''Sfcr^-i?t^^ 
Veteran  Reserve  corps  (formerly  t3ie  Invalid      u  ^^:iX^^^rii'l^;^^nyft^o^ 
corps)  as  consisting,  October  1, 1864,  of  764       **  oftheF^flo— Mid.-Gen.irwinMcDoweiL 

pffioew  and  2^788  mea ;   ite  discipline  and      I  ft^^mi^iK^SSS^.^!X,ri,TT^a^ 
instruction  good;  and  that  the  entire  corps  is       **  oftheB<yath—Mi3.-GeiLJoimG. Foster, 
doing  duty  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be      I  ^iSSi^^*^  j5S5fj  Ei^S 
performed  by  an  equal  number  of  able-bodied       »  ortheNorth-S[4.-Oen.Joe^hHooiw. 
troops  detached  from  the  armies  in  the  fidd;       "  ortheMiaaiBBtppi— Ki4.-G«D.jErepoieaaJ.T.DMML 
and  that  it  is  yet  inadequate  in  numbers  to  fill       The  departments  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Oum- 

the  demands  made  on  it    It  has  rendered  valu-  berland,  and  the  Ohio^  form  the  military  divi- 

able  service  in  guarding  the  depots  of  volun-  don  of  the  Mississippi,  of  whidi  M%|.-Gen.  Wil- 

teers,  substitutes,  and  drafted  men,  and  in  escort-  liam  T.  Sherman  assumed  command  in  the  early 

ing  detachments  to  their  regiments ;  and  dming  part  of  the  year ;  and  in  May  the  departments 

the  summer  campaign  of  me  Army  of  the  Po-  lying  west  of  tibe  Mississippi  were  formed  into 

tomac  its  operations  were  extended  almost  to  the  military  division  of  West  Misdsdppi,  under 

the  front  the  command  of  Mtj.-Gen.  K  B.  S.  Oanby. 
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The  seyeral  army  corps,  were,  on  Jan.  Ist,    where  tho  conntj  is  not  divided  into  wards,  towns, 

2865,  oommanded  as  follows :  townships,  precincts,  or  election  districts,  shall  be  as 

MA^tn^-nroTT        i.  uearlj  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

m;  vAjoSlTtSSS^rs.  ™«"  resident  therein  liable  to  render  miUtary  ser- 

8d.   BSeonthraed.  9**^J*'  yj^e,  taking  into  account,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 

4tlL  M^^-Qen.  D.  S.  Btaale7.  number  which  has  been  preriouslT  nimished  there- 

Cth.  Mj^  .-Gen.  6.  K.  Wairen.  from ;    and  in  ascertaining  and  filling  said  quota 

6th.  "hb^  .-Gen.  H.  O.  Wright.  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the  number  of  men 

I^  J?  --g*!*-  J-  J»  ^^<>ida  ^ho  have  heretofore  entered  the  naval  serrice  of  the 

2fc  U^  '"Sf ?  T  Sr#a  SrJt*  United  States,  and  whose  names  are  borne  upon  the 

loS:  WmotISi^  enrolment  lists  as  already  returned  to  the  ofece  of 

do.  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States. 

.-€^  Gordon  Gnnser.  When  a  quota  is  not  filled  within  the  time 


;-Geii. Jeffenon ODsTifl.  designated  by  the  President  a  draft  is  to  be 

IgS;!^^  jXith.  made,  and  shonld  lids  prove  nnsnooessM,  far- 

•Gen.  Fnnk  P.  Blair.  ther  drafts  are  to  be  ordered,  nntil  the  quota 

ifS:  Blte!*GS? w  H.  Em  ^^  ^^^  district  IS  filled.    Enrolled  and  drafted 

aoth.  Brig.^n.  x's.  WiUiimk.  ^^^  ^^  authorized  to  famish  acceptable  suhsti- 

2i8t.  iHsoontinned.  tutes  "  who  are  not  liable  to  draft  and  are  not 

Sdl  M4i^JohnM.8chofleid.  ^^.^^  military  or  naval  service;"   and  the 

mul  Mid.'^^  K  o.  a  Ord.  prmcipals  are  exempted  from  mihtary  service 

aoth.  MiJ,  Gen,  Godfrey  WeitwL  ^  ^  during  the  time  for  which  such  substitutes  are 

The  oasualties  in  the  volunteer  service  during  accepted.     Persons  in  the  military  or  naval 

tiie  year  were,  m^or-generals  three,  viz.,  John  service,  however,  who  have  served  a  year  and 


8.  Wadsworth,  Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  James  commutation  clause  of  the  act  of  1868  is  de- 

0.  Bice,  J.  St.  O.  Morton,  0.  G.  Harker,  Samuel  dared  to  exempt  a  drafted  person  only  from 

A.  Bice,  Daniel  McOook,  Lucien  Greathouse,  draft  on  a  single  quota,  and  for  no  longer 

G.  A.  Stedman,  Daniel  P.  Woodbury,  J.  A.  How-  period  than  a  year.    The  boards  of  enrolment 

dl,  David  A.  RusselL  Hiram  Burnham,  Daniel  are  directed  to  enrol  all  persons  liable  to  draft 

D.  Bidwell,  and  T.  E.  G.  Bansom ;  total,  20.  and  accidentally  omitted,  also 

By  a  return  made  to  the  United  States  Sen-  All  persons  who  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty 

ate  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  appears  that  on  years  before  the  draft ;  all  aliens  who  shall  dechire 

Jul  1st,  1865,  there  were  sixty-six  major-gene-  ^^^  intention  to  become  citizens ;  all  persons  dis* 

nb  of  volunteers,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-  ^"^J^"^  ^u  "?^**^  or  naval  service  of  the 

oMTttn  i»:»<>ii;A«  rZ.«A»«i.  r.fi  ««!««*««—  :«   4.i^  iJmted  States  who  have  not  been  m  such  service 

BOTffli  bngadier-genwals  of  volunteers  m  the  two  years  during  the  present  war;  and  all  persons 

tsrn^  01  wnom  lorty-nve  mcyor-generals  and  who  have  been  exempted  under  the  provisions  of  the 

two  hundred  brigadiers  held  active  commands.  2d  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amend- 

Of  the  remfdnder  two  were  before  the  Com-  ™c^*t  hut  who  are  not  exempted  by  the  provisions 

mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War:  twenty  ^l^^H*^^'''^^^''!  ^^\^a^'^\^^T^'' 

_„^ .^j       ''^^""^-vv  V*   Mxv    TTCM,  uiTcuvj  tho  tmic  of  tho  euTolment  and  the  draft,  shall  have 

▼ere  awaitmg    orders ;    two  were  employed  reached  the  age  of  forty-five,  are  to  be  stricken  from 

SB  commissioners  for  exchange  of  prisoners ;  the  enrolment. 

twenty-seven  were  members  of  courts-martial  Sailors  in  the  merchant  service  drafted  into 

nnntary  commissions,  etc ;  fifteen  were  off  the  military  service  are  allowed,  under  certain 

duty  on  account  of  sickness  or  wounds;  four-  conditions,  to  enlist  in  the  navy.    Persons  ex- 

tmwereemployed  on  special  duty ;  three  were  empted  from  enrolment  or  draft  must  be  such 

absent  on  furlough;  three  were  under  trial;  ag  are  rejected  as  physically  or  mentally  unfit 

Wl  two  were  prisoners  of  war,  one  of  them,  for  the  service,  those  abeady  in  the  service, 

wHayea,  having  been  released  on  parole  at  and  those  who  have  served  two  years  during  the 

iaciunoiid,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  present  war  and  been  honorably  discharged. 

Bnpphessentto  Federal  soldiers  in  rebel  prisons,  flniiose  sections  of  the  act  of  1868  providing 

Under  the  head  of  "  Enrolment  andDraft "  for  the  enrohnent  of  two  classes  of  persons 

the  process  for  obtaining  men  to  serve  in  the  are  repealed.    The  act  further  provides  that 

nafewjul  armies,  adopted  by  the  act  of  Congress  members  of  reli^ous  denominations  conscien- 

of  March  8d,  1863,  was  described  in  the  8d  tiously  opposed  to  the  bearing  of  arms,  or  pro- 

▼olmne  of  this  work.    During  1864  two  acts,  hibited  from  so  doing  by  their  rules  and  ar- 

■mendatory  of  this  act  or  making  further  pro-  tides  of  faith,  shall  be  considered,  if  drafted, 

▼i«»8  on  the  sfubjeot,  that  of  February  24th,  non-contestants,  and  be  assigned  to  duty  in 

tad  that  of  July  4th,  were  passed  by  the  88th  hospitals,  etc.,  or  be  exempted  by  the  payment 

UoogresB.  By  section  2  of  the  former  act,  which  of  |300.    The  following  section  (24)  relates  to 

ttthonzes  the  President,  at  his  discretioUj  to  call  the  enrohnent  of  colored  persons : 

fcr  men  for  military  service,  it  was  provided,  ^  able-bodied  male  colored  persons,  between  the 

That  the  qnota  of  each  ward  of  adty,  town,  town-  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-fiTe  years,  resident  in  the 

■"^,  prednct,  or  election  district,  or  of  a  connty  United  States,  shall  be  enrolled  according  to  the  pro- 

— visions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an 

*  BeoKgHdztaig  sad  not  in  astiye  sarrios.  amendment,  and  form  part  of  the  national  forces ; 
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and  when  a  Blave  of  a  lojal  master  shall  be  drafted 
and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
his  master  shall  have  a  certificate  thereof,  and  there- 
upon such  slare  shall  be  free ;  and  the  bounty  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  now  payable  by  law  for  each  drafted 
man,  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  to  whom  such 
drafted  person  was  owing  serrice  or  labor  at  the 
time  of  his  muster  into  uie  servide  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mission  in  each  of  the  slave  States  represented  in 
Oongress,  charged  to  award  to  each  loyal  person  to 
whom  a  colored  volunteer  may  owe  service  a  Just 
compensation,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars, 
for  each  such  colored  rolunteer,  payable  out  of  the 
fund  derived  from  commutation,  and  eyery  such 
colored  volunteer  on  being  mustered  into  the  service 
shall  be  free.  And  in  all  cases  where  men  of  color 
have  been  heretofore  enlisted  or  have  volunteered  in 
the  militarv  service  of  the  United  States,  all  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  bounty 
and  compensation  are  provided,  shall  be  equally 
applicable  as  to  those  who  may  be  hereafter  recruited:. 
Sut  men  of  color,  drafted  or  enlisted,  or  who  mav 
volunteer  into  the  military  service,  while  they  shall 
be  credited  on  the  quotas  of  the  several  States,  or 
subdivisions  of  States  wherein  they  are  respectively 
drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall  not  be  as- 
signed as  State  troops,but  shall  be  mustered  into  regi- 
ments or  companies  as  United  States  colored  troovs. 

By  the  act  of  July  4th  the  President  is  an- 
thorized  to  call  for  any  number  of  men  as  vol- 
unteers for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years.  Snoh  volunteers  or  their 
substitutes  shall  be  credited  to  the  town,  town- 
ship, ward,  etc^  toward  the  quota  of  which  they 
may  have  volunteered  or  engaged  as  substi- 
tutes. Every  accepted  and  mustered  volunteer 
for  one  year  shall  receive  $100  bounty,  for  two 
years  $200,  for  three  years  $800;  one-third  of 
the  bounty  at  the  time  of  muster  in,  one-third 
at  the  expiration  of  half  the  term  of  service, 
and  one-third  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
service.  In  case  of  his  death  in  service  the 
residue  of  the  bounty  goes  to  the  widow ;  in 
case  there  is  no  widow  then  to  the  children ; 
in  case  there  are  no  children,  then  to  the  sol- 
dier^s  mother,  if  she  be  alive.  The  $300 
commutation  clause  is  absolutely  repealed, 
and  if  any  quota  remains  unfilled  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fifty  days  from  a  call  the  President 
18  directed  to  order  a  draft  for  one  year  to  fill 
such  quota.  The  Executives  of  the  States  are 
authorized  to  send  recruiting  agents  into  States 
declared  to  be  in  rebellion  as  mentioned  above. 
Other  sections  provide  against  the  enlistment  of 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  direct 
that  drafted  men,  substitutes,  and  volunteers 
ghall  be  assigned  to  organizations  firom  their  own 
States,  and  that  drafts  shall  be  for  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  number  required  to 
fill  the  quotas.    Section  8  provides  as  follows : 

All  persons  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  who  have  entered  said  service  during  the 
present  rebellion,  who  have  not  been  credited  to  the 
quota  of  any  town,  district,  ward,  or  State,  bv  reason 
of  their  being  in  said  service  and  not  enrolled  prior 
to  February  Slth.  1864,  shall  be  enroUed  and  credited 
to  the  quotas  of  the  town,  ward,  district,  or  State, 
in  which  they  respectively  reside,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  residenoe  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  reports  that 
during  the  year  efforts  were  made  to  perfect 


the  enrolment  of  the  national  forces,  wUch 
resulted,  on  November  Ist,  in  pladng  on  the 
lists  the  names  of  2,784,226  men ;  also,  that  on 
July  81st  there  was  no  material  deficiency  in 
the  United  States  on  the  quotas  of  troops  n- 
quired,  such  localities  as  were  behindhana  hav- 
ing been  drafted  for  the  amounts  due  from 
them.  The  draft  under  the  Jnly  call  took 
place  durinff  the  excitement  of  tiie  rreddentbl 
canvass,  ana  notwithstanding  threats  of  renst* 
ance,  and  some  instances  of  actual  organized  n- 
sistance,  proceeded  in  accordance  wiu  the  law. 
A  large  portion  of  the  commutation  money  re- 
ceived fi*om  drafted  men,  while  sudi  commu- 
tation was  lawfhl,  was  appropriated  "for  the 
expenses  of  the  draft  ana  for  tJie  procnmtioD 
of  substitutes." 

The  July  call  for  500,000  men,  as  has  been 
stated,  faded,  from  the  numerous  credits  on 
account  of  army  and  navy  enlistments,  to  pro- 
duce the  number  of  men  required;  and  in 
assigning  the  quotas  under  the  succeeding  De- 
ceniber  call  a  new  element  had  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  viz.,  how  many  localities 
had  filled  their  quotas  with  three  years'  men, 
how  many  with  two  years'  men,  and  how 
many  with  one  year's  men.  Hence  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  announced  that  the  number 
of  men  to  be  furnished  under  the  December 
call,  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  p(Kni- 
lation  of  States  or  Districts,  or  to  the  nmnoer 
enrolled.  In  a  communication  to  the  Grovemor 
of  Minnesota,  in  reply  to  inquiries  respecting 
the  quota  of  that  State,  he  observed : 

Had  eU  looaUties  filled  the  caU  for  600,000  with 
three  years'  men,  or  all  one  year's  men,  or  aU  in  tlM 
same  proportion  of  both,  the  number  of  men  to  be 
fumisnea  under  the  present  call  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  enrolled^  But  as  it  woula  be  nn* 
lust  and  Uleffal  to  require  a  district  which  had  filled 
its  quota  under  the  last  call  with  three  years'  men  to 
fhmish  as  manv  men  under  the  present  call  as  an 
equal  district  wnich  had  filled  its  quota  under  the 
last  call  with  one  year's  men.  the  former  having  fur- 
nished three  times  the  numoer  of  years  of  serrice 
which  the  lattor  had  furnish^,  it  became  necessaiT 
to  estimate  the  number  of  years  of  serrice  wbi<» 
each  State,  district,  and  sub-district  had  fiimished 
respectively,  so  that  in  ascertaining  the  required 
number  for  each  district  in  order  to  obtain  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  each  locality  would  recdre 
full  credit  for  the  number  of  years  of  serrice  famish- 
ed under  the  last  call,  or  excess  carried  forward  and 
credited  upon  that  call,  previous  calls  beinff  filled 
with  three  years'  men,  or  enlistments  reduced  to  the 
three  years*  basis.         ♦  ♦  ♦  #      • 

In  crediting  the  excess  that  is  carried  forward 
from  the  call  of  July  18, 1864^  and  applied  to  the  csll 
of  December  19, 186i,  1  consider  not  only  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  which  the  excess  is  composed,  but  also 
the  period  of  their  serrice;  and  the  quotas  assigned 
under  the  call  of  December  19,  are  thus  redncM  by 
this  excess  of  sendee,  and  hence  they  diould  not  be 
fbrther  reduced,  except  by  enlistments  subseqaent 
to  December  19, 1864,  the  date  of  the  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 

These  quotations  may  be  considered  to  em- 
body the  principle  on  which  the  raising  of  men 
for  the  military  and  naval  service  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  present  enrolment  acts.  For 
fttrther  details  «m  MioRiaAir. 
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ARMT  OPERATIONS.    At  the  commence-  forces  at  other  points  a4jacent  to  these.    A 

'  ment  of  the  year,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  large  force  was  nnder  the  command  of  Gkn. 

under  Gen.  Meade,  was  near  Onlpepper  Oonrt  Bimks,  in  New  Orleans,  with  detachments  at 

House,  in  Virginia,  with  the  army  nnder  Gen.  Brashear  Oity,  and  at  BrownsTiUe,  on  the  Bio 

Lee  in  front  and  sonth  of  him.    The  Gonfed-  Grande.    Gen.  Steele  occnpied  little  Bock, 

ente  Gen.  Early  had  heen  ordered  to  command  Arkansas,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  Gen. 

the  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  with  his  Bosecrans,  in  command  of  the  department, 

headquarters  at  Stannton.    The  Federal  forces  had  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Missonri.    The 

held  Winchester,  MaHinsbarg.  and  Hcurper's  military  positions  on  the  coast  of  North  Oaro- 

Tetrjf  and  occnpied  the  line  oi  the  Baltimore  Una  and  Sonth  Carolina  remained  nnchanged. 

and  Ohio  Bailroad,  in  Western  Virginia.    Gen.  The  number  of  troops  in  the  field  at  the 

Bumade  was  still  at  Knozville,  in  East  Ten-  commencement  of  the  year  can  be  only  indefl- 

hesBee,  with  a  line  of  communication  into  Ken-  nitely  estimated.    Between  October,  1868,  and 

tacky.    Eastward  of  him  was  Gen.  Longp^eet^  May,  1864,  seven  hundred  thousand  new  troops 

with  a  division  of  the  Confederate  army.    The  took  the  field,  as  stated  by  Senator  Wilson  m 

amy  of  Gen.  Grant  was  in  front  of  Chatty-  Ccmgress.     A  portion  of  these  supplied  the 

nooga,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Tennessee,  place  of  the  three  years'  men  whose  term  of 

aod  a  fbrce  of  the  enemy  before  him  at  Dal-  service  expired  in  1864.    A  large  minority  of 

ton,  under  Gen.  Bragg.  the  latter,  nowever,  rednlisted  (ms  Asmy  U.  R) 

The  following  address  to  his  soldiers  had  The  number  of  Confederate  troops  in  the 

been  issued  hj  Gen.  Grant,  near  the  dose  of  field  known  as  veterans,  in  the  beginning  of 

1868:                the  year,  was  as  foUows:     That  portion  of 

^'^^'^^^^'''wlmaSrFL  ^^^'^"ftiS."*  I  ^®  Southern  army  which  constituted  the  force 

c^mirooS^SS^^  imW  \  onder  Gen.  Lee  (counting  in  Gen.  Longsfcreet, 

The  GenersI  Commanding  takes  this  opportnmty  who  commanded  a  portion  of  his  army),  num- 

ofntoniiogbisBincerethaQlu  and  eonffratolattons  l»eredr  ninety  thousand  troops.    This  is  also 

t*T«SS;i^  oomitinj  in  the  troops  wMchwe^^^ 

Bu,  for  the  rwsent  splendid  and  dedsiye  snooeflses  ^ty  of  AMngdon,  Lyn^burg,  and  otiier  por- 

•eUered  oTer  the  enemy.    In  a  short  time  yon  have  tions  of  Southwestern  Virgima  and  East  Ten- 

feooTwed  from  him  the  oontrol  of  the  Tennesaee  nessee,  formerly  under  Qen.  SamuelJones,  who 

jtiTe^flfom  Bridgeport  to  KnoxnUe.  Youdialodged  was  detached  from  Gen.  Lee's  army  kte  in  Sep- 

S;'SrhS:tor^?Jio'^^''X^^  temb^,  1868  to  operate  against  Gen  B^^ 

ftom  his  determined  grasp  the  possession  of  Mission,  tt^d  anerwaros  under  the  command  oi  Gen. 

aiy  Ridge,  repelled  with  heavy  loss  to  him  his  re-  Breckinridge.    At  Bichmond  and  at  Petersburg 

MtMl  ssssnlts  upon  KnoxriUe,  fordng  him  to  raise  there  were,  not  counting  in  dtizens  and  home 

^ISS^J'^^^uSF  ^A  ^  ^""^  "9**K^  gwtt^  atout  three  thousand  men.    Between 

S2?  ^yotr^SaSer^ri^^^^  ISurg  imd  Weldon  there  were  ^^^ 

ige,  jou  have  effeetnally  defeated  the  plans  of  the  sand  men.    Along  the  railroad,  between  W  el- 

enamyforregainingpossessionof  theSutesof  Ken-  don  and  Wilmington,  there  were  at  least  six 

facky  snd  Tennesaee.    You  have  secured  positions  thousand  men.    The  forces  under  Gen.  Pickett 

from  wfaieh  no  rebellions  poww  can  drive  or  dis-  numbered  eiffht  thousand  men.    Imboden  and 

lodge  yon.    For  all  this  the  General  Commanding  "^"^*«*  wg^u  i«uvw»uu  mu^u,     auiuvuou  cuju 

thanks  yon  coUectiTely  and  indiTidnally.    The  loyiS  Moseby  together  had  four  thousand  men— all 

pmle  of  the  United  States  thank  and  bless  jojl  guerrillas.    This  swelled  the  army  in  Eastern 

Their  hopes  and  j^rayers  for  yonr  snocess  against  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  one  hundred 

£^J!?-<r"*'^""^'^°"l*^^*  '^?^^^u  and  twelve  thousand  strong, 
m  yon  wiu  not  bo  in  ram.    Their  hopes  will  not  be  rm,^  ^^^^a  /...^of  <k*m«^n  +1^*^  nrwn#k;ii^»aA« 
bhsked.   Theip  prayers  to  Ahnighty  Sod  will  be  an.  The  second  pneat  army  m  the  Oonfedwacy 
iimed.  Ton  inli  yet  go  tootiier  fields  of  strife;  was  that  under  Gen.  Johnston,  a  large  portion 
sad  with  the  InTiiicible  brarery  and  nnflinohing  loy*  of  which  was  cavalry.    The  army  known  as 
stty  to  justice  and  right  which  have  characterized  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  composed  of 
you  In  the  past»  yon  will  prove  that  no  enemy  can  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^3^  j^^^jug  ^^  divisions  of  in- 
withstand  von,  and  that  no  defences,  however  for-  i  Y  ^^*r^  ^i      x    ^Px      •  ^' ""''*~  ^*  *** 
Bddsble,  cu  check  yonr  onward  march.  fentry,  amounting  to  thirty-six  thousand  men. 
By  order  of  Ifijor-Ckneral  U.  S.  GRANT.  There  were  also  several  divinons  of  cavalry, 
T. S. Bownas,  Ass* tl4j.-Qen.  numbering  at  least  eighteen  thousand  men, 
The  fine  of  eommunication  of  Gen.  Grant  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-four  thousand, 
extended  to  Kashville  by  the  raOroad,  through  This  included  the  four  divisions  sent  to  re&i- 
Stevenaon  and  Murfreesboro'.     Florence  and  force  Bishop  Polk,  and  the  two  divisions  sent 
Ociioth  were  also  held  by  a  Federal  force  un-  to  Mobile,  and  the  entire  cavalry  under  Wheel- 
til  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  er,  Wharton,  and  John  Morgan.    Gen.  John- 
.fi»iner  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.    lOlitary  ston  also  had  conmiand  of  aU  the  Confederate 
posts  oonasting  of  fortifications  and  heavy  forces  in  Geor^^a,  Alabama,  and  Mississim>i, 
gnus,  with  negro  troops,  were  established  on  except  those  at  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  under 
the  MisBssippi  River  at  Oairo,  Oolumbus,  New  Forrest,  who  had  an  independent  (roving)  com- 
Madrid,  Fort  Pillow,  Memphis,  Helena,  Good-  mission.    Before  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sherman 
xich's  Landing^  Yicksburg,  liTatchez,  Port  Hud-  at  Meridian,  Gen.  Polk  had  eighteen  thousand 
ion,  Baton  Boage,  New  Orleana,  and  Forts  troops,  only  two  thousand  of  which  were  vet- 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip.     There  were  also  erans. 
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The  forces  in  South  Oarolina  and  at  Saran- 
nah,  nnder  Gren.  Beauregard,  and  in  Florii!a, 
under  G^n.  McCown,  nnmbetved  ten  thousand. 
This  only  included  the  yeteraaa,  or  old  soldiers, 
as  the  armies  in  these  three  localities  above 
mentioned  a  little  later  numbered  twenty-fiye 
thousand  men. 

The  next  regular  armies  of  the  Confederacy 
were  the  Trans-Mississippi  forces,  scattered  in 
differest  portions  of  ArKansas  aad  Texas,  and 
aU  under  the  command  of  lieut-G^.  Eirby 
Smith,  the  army  in  Arkansas  under  Gen. 
Holmes,  and  the  army  in  Texas  under  Gen. 
Magruder ;  the  old  soldiers  of  which  numbered 
twdve  thousand  men. 

The  forces  at  Mobile,  under  Gens.  Maury 
and  Claiborne,  numbered  about  eight  thousand. 
The  forces  under  Gen.  Forrest,  and  under  Chal- 
mers, Lee,  and  Richardson,  amounted  to  six 
thousand,  which  included  all  the  veterans  in 
the  rebel  service. 

To  this  may  be  added,  however,  in  the  same 
line,  twelve  thousand  soldiers  engaged  in  im- 
portant prison  guard,  and  in  the  hospitals  and 
quartermasters'  and  conmiissary  departments. 
There  were  also  about  two  thousand  men  en- 
gaged in  the  guerrilla  warfare  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  No  other  guerrilla  bands  of 
importance  existed  in  Gen.  Grant's  depart- 
ment. There  was  not  a  nngle  squad  in  Ken- 
tucky, East  and  Middle  Tennessee,  Northern 
Alabama  or  Northern  Georgia.  There  were 
BtiU  several  guerrilla  organizations  in  West  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  ^fississippL  The  people 
themselves  had  rid  the  country. 

The  total  of  these  veterans  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand ;  to  these  were  add- 
ed, at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  conscripts,  makins  the 
number  in  the  service  three  hundred  and  lorty- 
four  thousand. 

The  earliest  operations  of  importance,  in 
1864,  consisted  of  a  movement  under  Gen. 
Sherman  from  Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  to  Mer- 
idian, Alabama;  another  under  Gen.  Smith, 
from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  cooperate  witn 
Gen.  Sherman;  another  under  Gen.  Grant's 
orders,  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  upon 
Dalton,  Georgia,  and  another  under  Qen,  Scho- 
field,  who  relieved  Gen.  Bumside,  upon  the 
forces  under  Gen.  Longstreet,  in  East  Tennessee. 

Upon  the  return  of  Gen.  Sherman  from  East 
Tennessee  to  Chattanooga,  his  command  waa 
stationed  at  Scottsboro',  Alabama,  and  thence 
along  the  Memphis  and  Chattanooga  railroad, 
to  HuntsviUe.  Near  the  end  of  January,  Gren. 
Sherman  went  to  Memphis  and  Yicksburg,  to 
command  an  expedition.  Corinth  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  Memphis  railroad  eastward  of 
Lagrange  to  HuntsviUe,  and  a  large  body  of 
troops  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  Yicksburg. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Gen. 
Sherman,  at  this  time,  to  his  adjutant-general, 
relative  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  subor- 
dinate commanders  of  militiuT'  districts  to  the 
inhabitants : 


BmADqvAxnm  Dsp^  ov  va  Tiiiw—ii,  I 
YiOKSBvaa,  Jvaury  SL,  IB&L    \ 

Tmne9dS6f  HtmUvuU: 

Dkar  Sawtxb:  In  my  former  letter  I  have  an- 
swered all  your  questions^  save  one,  and  that  relates 
to  the  treatment  of  inhabitantSyknown  or  euspected 
to  be  hostile,  or  ''secesh."  This  is  in  tmth  the 
most  difficult  business  of  our  anny  as  it  advancet 
and  occupies  the  Southern  country.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  lay  down  rules,  and  I  inTariably  leave 
this  whole  subject  to  the  local  commanders,  but  am 
willinff  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  my  acquired  ' 
knowledge  and  experience. 

In  Europe,  whence  we  derive  our  principles  of 
war,  as  developed  by  their  histories,  wars  are  between 
kings  or  rulers,  through  hired  armies,  and  not  be- 
tween peoples.  These  remain,  as  it  wen^  nentral, 
and  sen  their  produce  to  whatever  anny  is  in  pos- 
session. 

Napoleon,  when  at  war  with  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  bought  forage  and  provisions  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  and  conseouently  had  an  interest  to  protect 
farms  and  factories  which  ministered  to  his  wants. 
In  like  manner,  the  allied  armies  in  France  could 
buy  of  the  French  inhabitants  whatever  they  needed, 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  the  rule  was  and  is.  that  wars  are 
confined  to  the  armies,  and  should  not  visit  the 
homes  of  families  or  private  interests. 

But,  in  other  examples,  a  different  rule  obtained 
the  sanction  of  historical  authority.  I  will  only  in- 
stance that,  when,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  Enelish  army  occupied  Ireland,  then  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  the  inhabitants  were  actually  driven  into 
foreign  lands,  and  were  actually  dispossessed  of 
their  property,  and  a  new  population  introduced. 
To  this  day,  a  large  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
held  by  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  emigrants, 
sent  there  by  William's  order  and  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  war  which  prevails  in  our  land  is  essentially 
a  war  of  races.  The  Southern  people  entered  into  a 
clear  ooinpact  of  Government,  but  still  maintained  a 
species  ofsenarate  interests,  mstory,  and  preindioes. 
These  latter  Decame  stronger  and  stronger,  till  they 
have  led  to  a  war,  which  has  developed  the  fruits  of 
the  bitterest  kind. 

We  of  the  North  are,  beyond  all  question,  right  in 
our  lawful  cause,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  pc^ople  of  the  South  have  prejudices 
which  form  part  ot  their  nature,  and  which  they  can- 
not throw  off  without  an  effort  of  reason,  or  the 
slower  process  of  natural  change.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  should  we  treat  as  absolute  enemies  aU 
in  the  South  who  differ  ttom  us  in  opinion  or  preju- 
dice, kill  or  banish  them :  or,  should  we  give  them 
time  to  think,  and  flrraduafly  change  their  conduct  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  is 
slowly  and  gradually  creeping^ into  their  country? 

When  men  take  arms  to  resist  our  rightful  author- 
ity, we  are  compelled  to  use  force,  because  all  reason 
and  argument  cease  when  arms  are  resorted  to. 
When  we  provisions,  forage,  horses,  mules,  wagons, 
etc.,  are  used  by  our  enemy,  it  is  clearly  our  duty 
and  right  to  take  them,  because  otherwise  they  might 
be  used  against  us. 

In  like  manner,  all  houses  left  vacant  by  an  inimi- 
cal people  are  clearly  our  rights  or  such  as  are  needed 
as  store-houses,  hospitals,  and  quarters.  But  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  dwellinfls  used  by  women,  chiloreny 
and  non-combatants.  So  long  as  non-combatants 
remain  in  their  houses  and  keep  to  their  accustomed 
business,  their  opinions  and  prejudices  can  in  no- 
wise influence  the  war,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
noticed.  But  if  any  one  comes  out  into  tibe  publio 
streets  and  creates  disorder,  he  or  she  should  h% 
punished,  restrained,  or  banished,  either  to  tiie  rear 
or  front,  as  the  officer  in  command  adjudges.  If  the 
people,  or  any  of  them,  keep  up  a  correspondence 
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wiih  parties  in  hostility,  thoy  are  apiea,  and  can  be  the  iesae  and  disponess  tiieuL  and  pnt  op  Mends  in 

pnnubed  with  death  or  minor  pnnisnment.  pOBseesioD.    I  know  thoneands  and  millions  of  sood 

These  are  well-established  principles  of  war,  and  people  who,  at  simple  notice,  wonld  come  to  I^rth 

the  people  of  the  South  having  appealed  to  war,  are  Alabama  and  accept  the  elegant  houses  and  planta- 

barred  from  appealing  to  our  Constitution,  which  tions  now  there.    If  the  people  of  HuntsTille  think 

thej  have  practicaUj  and  pubUcIj  defied.     They  different,  let  them  persiBt  in  war  three  years  longer, 

have  appealed  to  war,  and  must  abide  its  rules  and  and  then  they  will  not  be  consulted.    Three  years 

liirs.    The  United  States,  as  a  belligerent  party  ago,  by  a  little  reflection  and  patience  they  could 

claiming^  right  in  the  soil  as  the  ultimate  sovereiffn,  have  had  a  hundred  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 

hare  a  right  to  change  the  population,  and  it  may  be  but  they  preferred  war;  Tery  well,  last  year  they 

and  18}  both  politic  and  just,  we  should  do  so  in  cer-  could  have  sared  their  slayes,  hut  now  it  is  too  late-~ 

tsin  districts.     When  the  inhabitants  persist  too  all  the  powers  of  earth  cannot  restore  to  them  their 

long  in  hostility,  it  may  be  both  politic  and  risht  we  slares  any  more  than  their  dead  grandfathers.    Next 

should  banish  them  and  appropriate  their  lands  to  a  year  their  lands  will  be  taken,  for  in  war  we  can  take 

more  loyal  and  useftil  population.    No  man  will  deny  them,  and  righiftiUff,  too,  and  in  another  year  they 

that  the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  dis-  may  beg  in  Tain  for  their  lives.    A  people  who  will 

C>88es8inff  a  ainsle  prejudiced,  hard-headed,  and  dis-  persevere  in  war  beyond  a  certain  limit,  ought  to 

yal  plai»ery  ana  substituting  in  his  place  a  dosen  or  now  the  consequences.    Many,  many  people,  with 

more  patient^  industrious,  food  famiues,  even  if  they  less  pertinacity  uian  the  South,  nave  been  wiped  out 

be  of  foreign  birth.    I  think  it  does  good  to  present  of  national  existence. 

this  view  of  the  case  to  many  Southern  gentlemen.  My  own  belief  is,  that  even  now  the  non-slavehold- 

who  ipew  rich  and  wealthy,  not  by  virtue  alone  of  ing  classes  of  the  South  are  alienating  from  their  as- 

their  industry  and  sldll,  but  bv  reason  of  the  pro-  sociates  in  war.  '  Already  I  hear  orimmation.^  Those 

tection  and  inapetus  to  prosperity  given  by  our  hith-  who  have  property  left,  should  take  warning  in  time, 

erto  moderate  and  magnanimous  Government.    It  Since  I  have  come  down  here,  I  have  seen  many 

is  all  idle  nonsense  for  these  Southern  planters  to  Southern  planters  who  now  hire  their  negroes,  and 


of  tnde,  intercourse,  and  commerce.  and  that  they  comd  part  in  peace.    They  now  see 

We  know,  and  they  know,  if  they  are  intelliffent  that  we  are  bound  together  as  one  nation,  by  indis- 

beings,  that,  as  compared  with  the  whole  world^  tney  soluble  ties,  and  that  any  interest  or  any  people  that 

are  but  as  five  milhons  are  to  one  thousand  nuUions  set  themselves  up  in  antagonism  to  the  nation,  must 

—that  they  did  not  create  the  land — ^that  their  only  perish. 

title  to  its  use  and  usufruct  is  the  deed  of  the  United  While  I  would  not  remit  one  jot  or  tittie  of  our 

States;  and  if  they  appeal  to  war,  they  hold  their  all  nation's  rights,  in  peace  or  war,  I  do  make  aUow- 

bj  a  very  insecnre  tenure.  ances  for  past  political  errors  and  false  prejudices. 

For  my  part  I  believe  that  this  war  is  the  result  of  Our  national  Congress  and  Supreme  Courts  are  the 

iklse  political  dr  ^--      '    -— " .*_.._.  .-  .. -...^ -.^ 

pie  responsible, 
a  ri^ 

know  slave  owners  finding  themselves  in  possession  and  explain  these  my  views.  Tou  may  even  read 
of  a  QMcies  of  property  in  opposition  to  the  growing  to  them  this  letter,  and  let  them  use  it,  so  as  to  pre- 
sentiment of  toe  whole  civilized  world,  conceived  pare  them  for  my  coming. 

their  property  in  danger^  and  foolishly  appealed  to  To  those  who  subndt  to  the  rightful  law  and  au- 

wtf;  ana  by  skilful  political  handling  involved  with  thority,  all  gentieness  and  forbearance,  but  to  the 

themadves  the  whole  South  on  the  doctrines  of  error  petulant  and  persistent  secessionists,  why,  death  is 

sod  prejudice.    I  believe  that  some  of  the  rich  and  mercy,  and  the  quicker  he  or  she  is  disposed  of,  the 

slaveaofding  are  prejudiced  to  an  extent  that  nothing  better.    Satan,  and  the  rebellious  saints  of  heaven, 

but  death  and  nun  will  extin  jpiish,  but  hope  that  as  were  allowed  a  continuance  of  existence  in  hell, 

fliepoorer  and  industrial  classes  of  the  South  realize  merely  to  swell  their  just  punishment.    To  such  as 

theffrelativeweakness,and  their  dependence  upon  the  woula  rebel  against  a  Government  so  mild  and  just 

fruits  of  tiie  eurth  and  good  will  oi  their  fellow-men,  as  ours  was  in  peace,  a  punishment  equal  would  not 

thev  w31  not  only  discover  the  error  of  their  ways,  be  unjust. 

ana  repent  of  their  hasty  action,  but  bless  those  who  We  are  progressing  well  in  this  quarter.    Though 
persistentfy  maintained  a  Constitutional  Government,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  that  we  may  soon  as* 
strong  enough  to  sustain  itself,  protect  its  citizens,  mme  the  existence  ot  our  National  Government,  yet 
and  promise  peaceful  homes  to  millions  yet  unborn,  years  will  pass  before  ruffianism,  murder,  and  rob- 
In  this  behef,  wMlst  I  assert  for  our  Government  bery  will  cease  to  afflict  this  resion  of  our  country, 
the  highest  mmtsury  prerogatives,  I  am  willins  to  Truly  your  friend, 
bear  mjtatience  thatpotitical  nonsense  of  slave  rights,  (Signed)                      W.  T.  SHERMAK, 
State  nshts.  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  press,  Hajor-General  Commanding, 
and  SQcn  ouier  trash  as  have  deluded  the  Southern 
people  into  war,  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  the  foulest  The  advanoe  of  Gen.  Shemum^s  moYement, 


crimes  ti»t  have  disgraced  any  time  or  any  people.  oonsistinff  of  the  ITth  corps,  under  Gen.  Mo- 

^'':^^o^^t^:TA''^^dT:^  ^^^\^  Vioksburg  oS  Febnuinr  8d,  in 

troopa,  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  and  explain  to  light  marching  order,  with  rations  for  some 

flnm  these  plain,  self-evident  propositions,  and  tell  days.     The   enemy  were   encountered  after 

them  that  it  is  for  them  now  to  say.  whether  thev  orossinff  the  Big  Black  RiTer,  during  the  day, 

mdtti^chndrenslmU  inherit  the  beautiful  lanj^  ^    ^    skirmishing  ensued.     The  encamp- 

vUdL  by  the  accident  of  nature,  has  fallen  to  their  **""^  pva**v  ^yt    *^     ^.  v*.  ^„  xi,^  „^f  ^  j^  5f 

ilw?  the  Government  of  tiie  fjnited  States  has  in  ment  was  made  that  mght  on  the  west  side  of 

KorUi  Alabama  any  and  all  rights  which  they  choose  Baker's  Greek,  the  enemy  appearing  m  Ime  or 

to  Mrfbree  in  war,  to  take  their  lives,  their  homes,  battle  on  the  opposite  side.    The  Confederate 

tiw  lands,  thefr  every  thing,  because  tiiey  cannot  f^j^^Q  oonasted  of  about  two  thousand  cavah-y 

^''^^^^,^^:':l'^4^'"i  nnder  Gen.  Whitwortl,  who  was  in  command 

Sey  want  eternal  war,  weU  and  good— we  will  accept  from  Jackson  westward.    At  Canton  there  was 
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a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men  under  Gen.  preTionsly  removed,  and  nearlj  all  the  maohi* 

Loring,  and  at  Meriduui  Gen.  Polk  with  ten  nerj  of  the  railroad  company.    The  force  nnder 

thooaand  more.    The  latter  officer  was  in  com-  GtexL  Polk  fell  back  across  the  Tombigbee.    On 

ooand  of  the  department  his  arrival  at  Meridian  Gen.  Sherman  issned 

The  preparations  for  Gen.  Sherman's  ezpe-  the  following  congratolatory  address  to  his 

dition  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en-  troops : 

emy,  and  many  nnaware  of  the  diffionlties  of  HxiDQUABnsa,  DxpAMmm  ov  THm  TunraBsss,  > 

sach  a  movement  across  the  eonntrv,  had  sup-       _,    „        ,  mmiwah,  Mb^,  FetwMy  l^  iss*.    f 

Ine  uncertainty  wmoii  existed  is  snown  by  thu  command  for  their  most  sQcceBsfal  accomplish- 

the  following  order,  issued  at  a  later  date :  ment  of  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  war. 

MoBZLi.  I^bnurr  10, 1861  Meridian,  the  great  nulway  centre  of  the  Southwest. 

Due  Sn :  I  have  Just  been  Mormed  by  General  *■  now  in  our  possession,  and  by  industry  and  hwrd 

Polk  that  the  enemy  is  moTinir  from  Morton  against  ^^^^  ^'^  be  rendered  useless  to  the  enemy,  and  de- 

MoUla.    It  IB,  therefore,  mv  duty  to  ask  all  pmons  E^^ye  him  of  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  his  armies, 

who  cannot  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city  to  ?««?«?  ^^  V^^  "jd  rapidity  of  execution  accompUsh 

leav'e  it  the  best  results  of  war;  and  the  General  Gommand- 

I  am,  sir,  very  respeotftiDy  yours,  h»g  assuna  idl  that  by  foUowing  their  leaden  fear- 

DABNET  MA.UBY  lessly  and  with  confldence  they  will  in  tune  reap  the 

Hajor-Oeneral  Commandinff.  reward  so  dear  to  us  all— a  peace  that  will  nerer  again 

rre.  Mobile.  be  disturbed  in  our  country  by  a  discontented  mi- 
nority. 


To  Col  Jomr  Fobsxth,  Mobile. 


The  Governor  of  Alabama,  upon  the  first  By  order  of                     W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

advance  of  the  Federal  troops  fh>m  Yioksburgi  Utior-GenmaX  Commanding, 

iasaed  the  foUowing  address  to  the  people :  On  the  same  day  he  issued  the  foDowing  in- 

BxKjrnTB  DBPAraonre  o»  Ai^ama,  I  structions : 

MoirraoMBBT,  Yebnuiy  6^  18M.        j  «wuiv*« 


To  flU  F9opU  of  Alabama  :  HBApqirABiBnts,  DBFABpanra  or  nn  TsanMSBB, ) 

The  recent  action  of  Congress  has  deprived  the        ,    --     i_._?'?^'^\y^/^'?*^?^  ^^    '  * 

8tote  of  much  of  the  materfals  of  the  M^ond-class  ^^'-P*  desfcrucUon  of  i^e  raikoads  ^*«wectiM  at 

ndlhU.    It  is  important  to  the  defence  of  the  State,  **™5^if  °(,  «^i  importanc^  and  should  be  done 

that  Alabama  ahliU  hare  more  troops  subjeet  to  &e  f  <>■*  l^S?*^^^-    ?''®?I  ^    k    w  £^"T^  °5^*' 

v.*^    within  '^  ®*®h  direction  should  be  absolutely  destroyed  or 


eta  of  her  Commander-in^hief.    We  have,  within    P  ®»f5  <^^^^f^^  "joy**  do  aDsoiuwiy  aesjroyea  or 
the  State,  the  materials  for  an  efficient  armr.    It     »^"?d,  _and  eveir  bndge  and  culvert  should  be  com- 


Zn.  Ife  tfJT 'ttwJTtened'wiSi  rSdrinto^thTheart  Th«  ^ops  riiould  be  impressed  with  the  imi>ortance 

of  the  State  ^^  ^"  work,  and  also  that  time  is  material,  and 

As  Tour  Execative  Chief  I  call  upon  the  middle  *^!!5'°'5 J*  iw^^  ^  ^^^^^  'ki**'^'"!*^  P^*" 

•ged.  {he  young  men  and  boys,  to ornnise  hito  com-  «f*«^,^*^  •"  **'*J''?»![Pi"'"'i  J^^^^'^^'^f 

paniM  at  onoeTwid  report,  ^6iout  lleUy,  that  they  "^o^S  *>•  comnosed  of  about  one-half  the  comman^ 

Kt  ornniBe?  and  reidy?  I  cannot  suppose  tha^  ff  ^.  *^«y  »^°y?  "^^^^  ^7  regiments,  provided  with 

AIdbi2iimswill  wait  to  ^  drafted  into  Aeservice,  *»»««; »™»  *?*  ^r^T'iV'*  "^^^  ^  ^^n  t**^i^  "f 

The  enthusiastic  T«6nUstment  of  our  veteran  troops  ^•VS^v  ^®  °*'!SJ?'?  ^  reserve  will  be  able  to 

ia  the  Timnia  and  Tennessee  armies  has  caused  a  ^•***Vt*  •?*«  ^J^^f °?*  eastward. 

Arin  of  iSyM  hope  to  animate  the  hearts  of  even  .^  Colonel  E.  P.  Whislow,  commanding  cavalry, 

the  ooaloDg  and  d^ondent  If  these  battle-scaired  T^  ^^P  ^  ^^^^^i"*  ^^•fv*  **\.^.?  ^"^  ^°"' 

Iwroeeiwh^for  three  years  have  carried  their  U?e8  *?«  eastward,  and  will  act  as  though  this  army  were 

h  their  bands,  ready  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  defence  "^^'^J  P'^T»??*«^«  f^®"^:,, ,      .  .    .   *   xv    _« 

of  their  homS  and 'liberty,  are  wUling  to  battle  on  «:  Special  instructions  will  be  given  as.to  thewn- 

while  the  feet  of  a  hated  foe  press  oufsoil,  shall  we  «"f  *m^7  ^"^  5  "l*.*^^  *^^E?  ''^'^  '55  Mendian 

at  home  be  laggards  in  the  race  of  glory?    I  trust  ^  ^^^  P^fi®'  ^SP^t  £!!^?^  *^?1f *m?**^ 

Bo  soefa  damni^  stigma  shall  rest  upSn  the  honored  ™^^.  *°?  /^"Sfn  ,  The  destrucUon  of  building 

Bsme  of  AiaKimik,  mxtst  be  deferred  till  the  last  moment,  when  a  special 

I  confidently  expect  a  hearty,  prompt,  and  noble  ^®*^J^^t  ™/^*  ^'"'  **"*  ^S^??®  aOTuuAw 

K8poD8etot]usca&.  By  order  of                     W.  T.  BHBRliAjy, 

The  rolh  of  companies  will  be  reported  to  the  M^r-General  Commanding. 

A4J«kM»t.Qeii«yl.  0^^^  Sherman  reports  that  while  at  Meridian 

T.  H.  WATTS.  €k>vemor  of  Alabama.  v  ^^"^ /-""J^'IJ*""  ^^i^v**"  m^qw  w^^^  a»  .iM^^AAvmMx 

**.  VTAAJ.0,  ^^Tomuirvi  AwuwiM.  j^^  made  "the  most  complete  destruction  of 

The  force  of   Gen.  Sherman  consisted  of  rdlroads  ever  beheld."    This  was  done  on  the 

two  corps  under  Qen.  MoPherson  and  Hurl-  road  running  south  as  far  as  Quitman ;  on  the 

Iwti  esianated  at  thirty  thousand  men,  with  east  as  fisur  as  Oulm  Station,  twenty  miles ;  and 

Bzty  pieces  of  light  artillery.    He   reached  two  miles  north  to  Lauderdale  Springs.   Lau- 

Jflckion  on  February  6th,  and  pressed  forward  derdale  Oounty  was  already  desolate,  and  tiie 

toward  Meridian.    The  enemy  fell  hack,  de-  country  between  Meridiim  and  Demopolis  was 

^7%  aU  provision,  and  making  a  desert  of  sterile  and  unproductive.    While  at  Meridian 

ue  ooontry.    From  Jackson  Gen.  Sherman  he  heard  nothing  of  the  cavalry  force  under 

Qwased  the  Pearl  Biver,  and  passed  through  G«n.  W.  S.  Smith,  who  was  ordered  to  be  there 

Brandon  to  Morton.     Here  the  enemy  had  firom  Memphis  by  February  10th;  and  after  oo- 

iBsdedispontions  for  a  battle,  but  retired  during  oupying  the  town  for  a  week,  and  his  supplies 

thein^t.    On  the  next  day  the  army  advanced  growing  short,  he  began  to  fall  back  toward 

ad  reached  Meridian.    The  enemy  state  that  Yioksburg,  making  a  circuit  by  the  north  to 

aE  the  Confederate  Ctovermnent  property  wj»  Oanton.    This  place  was  reached  February 
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26th.    His  total  loss  was  reported  at  one  hnn*  This  moTetnent  was  aaooeesfbUj  executed,  al- 

dred  and  seventy  men  killed  and  wonnded.  though  the  enemy  pressed  closely,  under  tiia 

Meantime,  Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  who  was  or-  command  of  Qens,  Forrest,  Lee,  and  ChahnenL 
dered  to  report  to  G^n.  Sherman  at  Meridian,  At  Okalona,  on  the  22d,  GfeiL  Smith  was  at- 
moved  from  Memphis  on  Fehmary  11th,  with  tacked,  and  >  suffered  severely  in  the  loss  d 
a  force  of  seven  thonsand  men,  consisting  of  luen,  besides  five  howitzers.  Hift  retreat  thai 
cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  infantry.  After  two  day  was  foUowed  up.  Under  cover  of  tha 
days  tibe  expedition  reached  the  Tallahatchie,  night  he  moved  toward  Pontotoc  This  move 
A  demonstration  was  made  westward  by  the  ment  is  thns  described :  *^  Picture  to  yourself 
infantry  toward  Panola,  thus  attracting  the  if  yon  can,  a  living,  moving  mass  of  men,  ne- 
attention  of  a  force  of  the  enemy,  while  the  groes,  mnles,  and  horses,  of  four  thousand  at 
cavalry  moved  eastward  to  New  Albany,  where  five  thousand,  all  en  ma»e^  literally  Jammed, 
the  river  was  crossed  without  opposition.  Gen.  huddled,  and  crowded  into  the  smallest  possi- 
Smith  then  pushed  forward,  and  in  the  vicinity  ble  space ;  night  setting  in ;  artillery  and  anuJl 
of  Houston  encountered  some  troops  under  arms  booming  behind  us;  cavalry  all  around 
Ool.  Gholson.  They  fell  back  to  a  swamp,  and  ahead,  moving  on,  on,  on  over  fences, 
where  a  considerable  force  was  concentrated,  through  fields  and  brush,  over  hlUs  land  across 
Finding  it  impossible  to  turn  either  flank  of  mud-holes,  streams,  and  bridges,  and  still  on, 
this  position.  Gen.  Smith  moved  rapidly  east-  on  into  the  night,  until  the  moon  rises  on  the 
ward,  while  a  demonstration  was  made  in  front  scene  and  shows  us  some  of  the  outlines  of 
of  the  enemy  as  if  an  attack  was  intended.  On  this  living  panorama.  I  forgot  to  say  that  in 
the  same  day  he  surprised  and  entered  Okalona.  this  crowd  were  a  lot  of  prisoners,  toO)  onoe 
The  9th  lUinois  cavalry,  Lieut.-OoL  Burgh,  or  twice  attempting  to  escape,  followed  by 
was  then  sent  to  Aberdeen  to  endeavor  to  se-  the  swift  report  of  the  revolver,  once  with 
cure  a  crossing  of  the  Tombigbee.  On  t^e  bitter  consequences  to  the  escaping  prison- 
next  morning  Gol.  Grierson  was  sent  forward  era." 

with  a  brigade  to  support  the  9th,  with  di-  During  the  dav  the  enemy  had  moved  cm 

rections    to     threaten    Oolumbus     strongly,  each  flank,  with  the  evident  design  of  reaching 

With  the  remaining  force  Gen.  Smith  advanced  the  Tallahatchie  Biver  in  advance,  and  forming 

along  the  railroad  toward  West  Point,  tearing  a  Junction  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  Gen. 

up  the  track  and  burning  all  the  com  he  foun£  Sndth  and  capture  his  whole  force ;  but,  by 

The  quantity  which  he  destroyed  is  reported  as  marching  all  night,  he  safely  crossed  the  river 

nearly  a  million  of  busheds,  with  about  two  at  New  Albany.    On  the  23d  the  rear  guard 

thousand  bales  of  .cotton.    During  this  portion  had  skirmishing  all  day.    On  the  25th  the  ad- 

of  the  march  negroes  flocked  to  Gen.  Smith  vance  reached  Memphis,  at  11  p.  m.,  having 

by  hundreds,  mounted  on  their  masters'  horses  marched  nearly  fifty  miles  that  day.  It  was  re- 

and  mules.     They  welcomed  Gen.  Smith  as  ported  that  a  million  bushels  of  com  were  de- 

their  deliverer  whenever  he  met  them :  "God  stroyed,  many  miles  in  length  ofthe  Memphis  and 

bless  ye;  has  yer  come  at  last?    WeVe  been  Ohio  Bailroad,  bridges,  cotton-gins,  and  build- 

lookin^  for  you  for  a  long  time,  and  had  almost  ings.    Says  one :  "  We  have  probably  devoured 

done  gone  give  it  up,"  was  the  cry  of  many,  fifty  thousand  hams,  some  eggs,  chickens,  tnr- 

They  bid  farewell  to  their  wives  and  children  keys,  milk,  and  butter  by  wholesale,  and  such 

and  marched  in  the  van.  et  ceteras  as  can  be  found  in  so  rich  a  country 

Hearing  that  the  enemy  was  concentrated  in  as  we  have  passed  through."  The  captured 
heavy  force  at  West  Pointy  the  brigade  at  Ab-  stock  and  trains  were  brought  off  safely.  The 
erdeen  was  called  over  by  a  forced  march  to  loss  was  less  than  two  hundred  killed  and  cap- 
the  railroad,  at  a  station  fifteen  miles  north  of  tured.  The  expedition  failed  to  make  a  Juno- 
West  Point.  Two  miles  north  of  this  station  tion  with  Gen.  Sherman. 
Gen.  Smith  encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy.  When  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sherman  re- 
which  fell  back,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  through  turned  toward  Vicksburg,  a  detachment  was 
the  town  to  a  swamp  on  the  ri^ht.  Gen.  sent  up  the  Yazoo  Biver,  accompanied  with 
Smith  now  found  the  enemy  on  his  fr^nt  in  some  gxmboats.  Yazoo  City  was  attacked, 
strong  force,  holding  all  the  crossings  of  the  but  the  enemy  held  it  until  reinforced.  An 
swamp  on  the  right ;  also  on  the  line  of  the  amount  of  stores  and  cotton  was  destroy- 
Ootibbeha  in  front,  and  that  of  the  Tombig-  ed.  The  Federal  loss  was  about  fifty  killed 
bee  Biver  on  his  left.  He  could  attack  only  and  wounded.  The  general  results  of  this 
^with  light  carbines,  as  his  horses  were  useless  movement,  including  those  of  G^ens.  Sherman 
on  the  marshy  ground.  The  enemy  were  armed  and  Smith,  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows: 
with  piuskets  and  rifies.  G^n.  Smith  was  also  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railroad,  sixty- 
now  encumbered  with  pack-trains,  and  mules  seven  bridges,  seven  hundred  trestlee,  twenty 
and  horses  captured,  numbering  about  two  locomotives,  twenty-eight  cars,  several  thou- 
thousand,  beside  as  many  negroes.  To  guard  sand  bales  of  cotton,  several  steam  mills,  and 
these  his  effective  force  was  reduced,  and  he  over  two  million  bushels  of  com  were  de- 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  demonstra-  stroyed.  Some  prisoners  were  captured,  and 
tion  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  fall  back  upwards  of  eight  thousand  negroes  and  ref- 
with  his  trains  and  his  main  body  to  Okalona.  ugees   came  in  with  the   varioas   oolumas. 
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Muxy  dwellings  and  all  the  ontbnildings  and  works,  and  their  oavalrj  began  to  hbver  about 

taidngntenaus  were  destroyed.  the  flanks  of  G^n.  Palmer's  corps.    Deserters 

The  expedition  of  Gen.  Sherman  was  gen-  reported  that  two  divisions  which  had  started 

erally  supposed  to  be  designed  for  the  oaptore  toward  Mobile  had  returned.     Gen.  Pslmer 

of  Mobile.    But,  however  that  may  have  been,  now  fell  back  to  Tunnel  HilL    His  loss  in  the 

no  official  statement  has  been  made.    As  it  ad«  expedition  was  about  three  hundr^  and  fifty 

Tinced  toward  Meridian,  a  force  was  detached  killed  and  wounded.     That  of  the  enemy  is 

iram  the  army  of  Gen.  Jolmuston,  formerly  unknown.    Some  prisoners  were  taken  by  Gen. 

commanded  by  Gen.  Bragg,  near  Dalton,  in  Palmer.    On  March  10th  he  had  fallen  back  to 

Geoigia,  and  sent  to  reenforoe  Gen.  Polk.  Two  Ringgold. 

divisions  of  QesL  Hardee's  Gorps,  under  Gens.  The  movement  in  East  Tennessee  consisted 

Stewart  and  Anderson,  composed  this  force,  merely  in  an  advance  toward  the  position  of 

To  counteract  this  movement  of  the  enemjr,  Gen.  Longstreet  who  was  then  reported  to  be 

another  was  set  on  foot  by  Gen.  Grant,  then  m  retreating  mto  Virginia.    He  finally  Joined  the 

conimmid  at  Chattanooga.    This  consisted  of  army  of  Gen.  Lee  with  his  command, 

an  advance  of  the  Fourteenth  Oorps,  under  In  Hie  Department  of  the  South,  authority 

Gen.  Palmer,  upon  Dalton.    It  commenced  on  was  given  to  Gen.  Q.  A.  GiOmore  commanding, 

Febrnary  22d.    The  divisions  of  Gens.  Jeff.  0.  on  December  22d.  1868,  to  undertake  such  oper- 

Bavis,  Johnson,  and  Baird  participated  on  the  ations  as  he  might  deem  best  on  a  conference 

rij^t,  or  direct  road  to  Dalton,  ana  the  division  with  Admiral  Dahlgren  commanding  the  naval 

of  Gen.  Stianley,  under  command   of  Gen.  force.    On  the  18th  of  January  the  Preddent 

Crafts,  on  the  left.     This  latter  division  had  wrote  to  Gten.  GiUmoreas  follows: 

been  encamped  at  Cleveland,  and  formed  a  EzxoumrB  iuhuok,  Wabhikotoh,  Jumatj  is,  isai 

jtmetion  with  the  main  force  between  Ring-  Mi^or-GeneralQiuMoss:  I  andentand  an  efSbrt  is 

gold  and  Tunnel  HiU.    The  advance  of  the  bemg  made  by  some  worthy  genilemen  to  reconst^^^ 

main  a^^aa  r^^i^.fj%  ♦«>  ♦i»/^  i^A  ^f  *k*  r»i.s«v-  •  l«g*l  SUte  QoTernmciit  in  Flonda.    Flonda  is  in 

mam  force  pawed  to  the  left  of  the  Chickar  -oiii  department,  and  it  is  not  nnlikdy  you  may  be 

manga  battle-field,  over  Taylor's  Bidge  and  therein  person.    I  have  given  Mr.  Hay  a  commission 

through  Ringgold  Gap.     A  small  force  of  the  of  migor  and  sent  him  to  yon  with  some  blank  books 

enemy  was  seen  here,  who  retired.    Ringffold,  ^^^  <>*her  blanks  to  aid  in  the  construction.   He  will 

twenty-three  miles  from  Chattanooga,  was  oo^  ^f^^""  "  ^  J^?  manner  of  using  the  blanks,  and 

^.^^  *x.^*^i  iT*    **y»"  '^-«wi«MW5«.,  TToo  vw-  j^ig^       general  Views  on  the  subject.    It  is  desirable 

espied  that  night     On  the  next  day  the  col-  for  aJl  to  cooperate;  but  if  irreconcilable  differences 

mnn  moved  at  daylight,  and  during  the  fore-  of  opinion  siiaU  arise  you  are  master.    I  wish  the 

noon  there  was  constant  skirmishing  with  the  thing  done  in  the  most  speedy  way  possible,  so  that 

osvahry  of  the  enemy.    At  noon  Gen.  Orufts  ^^f.*^  ^one  it  be  within  tfie  ran^e  ofthe  late  proda- 

ntoAA  *k  ;««n«^^»   ..tJf  4.i>»  ...v^hIa  ^^.^s.  ^^^^a  mation  on  the  subject.  The detaillabor  will  of  course 

msde  a  junctaon,  and  tiie  whole  oorps  moved  ^^^^  ^  ^e  done  V  othe^^  but  I  shall  be  greatly 

ferwsrd  m  hne  of  battle,  with  cavalry  m  ad-  obliged  if  you  will  give  it  such  general  supervision 
vanoe  and  on  the  flanks,  until  it  reached  the  as  ^ou  can  find  consistent  with  your  more  strictly 
vicinity  of  Tunnel  Hill.  On  the  ridge  were  "ailitary  duties.  A  LINCOLN, 
fimr  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Gen.  Wheeler,  On  January  14th  Gen.  Gillmore  proposed  to 
which  soon  opened  fire.  These  were  dislodged  the  War  Department  to  occupy  the  west  bank  of 
in  a  short  time  by  the  2d  Minnesota  and  the  St  John's  River  in  Florida,  and  establish 
9th  Indiana  batteries,  and  the  ridge  occupied  small  depots  there  preparatory  to  an  advsnco 
about  4  p.  H.  The  advance  continued  and  the  west.  On  the  22d  of  January  he  was  informed 
cavalry  force  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  by  the  Secretary  that  the  matter  was  left  en- 
few  scattered  enemies,  until  it  was  diecked  by  tirely  to  his  judgment  and  discretion  with  the 
a  crosB-fire  from  six  gnus,  at  Rocky  Fall,  in  a  means  at  his  command.  On  January  81st  Gen. 
gorge  through  which  tiie  railroad  and  turnpike  Gillmore  a^ain  wrote  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
passes.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  holcUng  that  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  operations  were : 
position  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning,  Istw  ''  To  procure  an  outlet  for  cotton,  lom- 
afker  considerable  heavy  fighting,  tiie  corps  ad-  ber,  timber,  &c. 

vanoed  into  the  town  and  capture  about  a  2d.  "  To  cut  off  one  of  the  enemy's  sources 

hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.    The  movement  of  commissary  supplies,  &c. 

was  immediately  continued  upon  Dalton,  dis-  8d.  "  To  obtain  recruits  for  my  colored  regi- 

tant  seven  miles  from  Tunnel  Hill.    The  corps  ments. 

descended  through  the  gaps  into  the  Rocky  Fall  4th.  '^  To  inaugurate  measures  for  the  speedy 

^ey,  the  division  of  Gen.  Crufts  being  on  the  restoration  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance  m  ao- 

kft,  Gen.  Johnson  on  the  right.  Gen.  Haird  on  cordance  with  the  instructions  which  he  had 

the  lefi^  centee,  and  Gen.  Davis  on  the  right  received  from  the  President,  by  the  hands  of 

mtre.    Dnring  the  whole  forenoon  there  was  Msaor  John  Hay,  Assistant  A^utant-General." 

nvelv  skimushmg,  and  the  enemy's  force  evi-  On  the  same  day  Gen.  Gillmore  issued  the 

tetiy  increased  in  numbers.     Qea,  Palmer  following  order : 

adfanoed  cautiously  within  two  miles  of  Dal-  HiAixitrAsraBs  dbpastxxmt  or  xm  Sotttb.  ) 

ton,  when  it  appeared  that  preparations  had  ^              Hiltom  HtaAr,  s.  o^  Jamuur  w,  ism.    jT 

■nny  to  recave  him.     OonMderable  activity  of  I^on  and  Amnesty,  given  at  Washington 

vas  peroqttible  in  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  one  thousand  ekht  hundred  and  sixtj-three,  no  appreheiision  from  this  force,  he  continiied 
and  in  pursaance  of  inatructiona  receired  from  ^io  ifvanAA.  jukI  thrAA  milfla  Wnnii  unw-nrio^ 
the  Presiaent  of  the  United  States,  Major  John  Hay,  r^,  aavano^aaa  tHree  miies  Iwyond  surpiued 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  wUl  proceed  to  Femahl  f^  captured  a  OMip  of  artUlery  containing 
dina,  Florida,  and  other  conyenient  points  in  that  four  gune^  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  indud- 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  the  citisens  of  ing  wagons,  tents,  oommissorj  stores  and  offi- 
theState  ofPlondaanopnortumtytoayailthem-  cers'  baggage.  Three  prisoners  were  taken, 
selres  of  the  benefits  of  that  Proclamation,  by  offer-  qn,^  -AT«o;t3i»-  ^f  ♦i*^  Av-^^  ^«^«.^^.i  **v  *i,« 
ing  for  their  signature  the  oath  of  allegiance  therein  The  remwnder  of  the  force  escaped  to  the 
prescribed,  and  by  issuing  to  all  those  subscribing  to  woods.  This  body  was  faUing  ba^k,  and  had 
said  oath  certificates  entitling  them  to  the  benefits  of  not  anticipated  so  rapid  an  advance  of  the 
the  Proclamation.  Fugitire  citizens  of  the  State  of  Federal  force.  Early  on  the  next  mominff  the 
Florida,  within  the  limits  of  tUs  Depwtment,  wiU  advance  reached  Baldwin,  a  place  of  fifteen 
have  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  the  same  oath  v„n^;««-  TT^«r*iv«^« -./^  *  y***^  vx  <u««7w 
and  secure  certificates  in  the  office  of  the  Post  Oom-  SS"?^:  ^^^  **^  cars,  two  of  which  were 
mander  at  Hilton  Head.  South  Carolina.  filled  with  com,  a  three-inch  rifled  gun,  a  con- 
By  command  of     Mu.-Oen.  Q.  A.  GILLMOBE.  siderable  qoantity  of  cotton,  rice,  tobaooo,  ttod 

Ed.  W.  Smith,  Ass't  A^j.-Oen.  other  Stores  wew  captured.    At  evening  drens. 

Orders  were  issued  to  Brig.-Gen.  Truman  Gillmoreand  Seymour  arrived. 
Seymour  on  February  5th  to  proceed  to  Jack-  On  the  10th  CoL  Henry  continued  bia  ad- 
sonville.  Ma.,  and  effect  a  landing  and  push  vance.  At  Barber's  Station  a  thousand  barreb 
forward  his  mounted  force  to  Baldwin,  seventy  of  turpentine  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  bacon 
miles  from  Jacksonville.  It  was  the  junction  were  captured.  An  advance  guard  was  then 
of  the  railroads  from  Jacksonville  and  Feman-  sent  forward  to  see  if  the  enemy  were  in  i>osi- 
dina.  On  the  6th  the  expedition,  consisting  of  tion  to  defend  the  south  foik  of  the  St.  Mary's 
twenty  steamers  and  eight  schooners,  under  river,  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  can- 
convoy  of  the  gunboat  Norwich,  leffc  Hilton  tiously  followed.  The  enemy  in  small  foroe 
Head  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville  on  the  next  were  found  defending  the  fork,  when  a  aldr- 
day,  February  7th.  When  the  landing  of  the  mish  ensued,  in  which  four  were  killed  on  the 
troops  commenced  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  Federal  side  and  thirteen  wounded.  Two  <tf 
in  a  wood  adjacent  to  the  town  fired  three  the  enemy  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
shots,  thus  wounding  two  or  three  persons.  A  when  they  fled  to  the  woods.  Their  force  was 
company  of  colored  troops  went  in  pursuit,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  6  p.  ic 
the  enemy  after  firing  a  few, shots  fled.  Col.  Henry  reached  Sanderson,  forty-miles  from 

About  twenty-five  families  remained  in  Jack-  Jacksonville.    The  place  had  been  abandoned 

eonville.    They  were  chiefly  women  and  chil-  by  the  enemy,  and  a  liu*ge  amount  of  stores 

dren,  and  all  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  oomnutted  to  the  flames.    On  the  11th  the 

Union.    The  railroad  was  in  running  order  to  command  encamped  five  miles  from  Lake  Gitj, 

Tallahassee.    Provisions  and  cattle  were  abun-  which  was  held  by  the  enemy  but  evacuated 

dant.    Gen.  Joseph  Finegan  was  in  command  during  the  night.    This  was  unknown  to  OoiL 

of  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Henry,  and,  as  he  was  without  infantry,  he 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  the  march  to  the  retraced  his  steps  to  Sanderson.  The  most  im- 
interior  of  the  State  was  commenced.  The  portant  property  captured  was  as  follows:  Two 
forces  were  divided  into  three  columns,  com-  twelve-pounder  rifled  guns,  two  six-pounder 
manded  respectively  by  Ools.  Barton,  Hawley,  guns,  one  three-inch  gun,  two  other  guns,  five 
and  Henry.  Ool.  Barton  took  the  main  road,  caissons,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunitioD,  an 
Col.  Henry  took  the  road  to  the  right  of  that,  immense  supply  of  camp  and  garrison  «eqiii- 
and  OoL  Hawley  one  still  further  to  the  right,  page,  four  railroad  cars,  one  hundred  and  thir- 
After  an  advance  of  three  miles  the  three  roads  teen  bales  of  cotton,  four  army  wagons,  one 
united  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Here  the  hundred  and  ^ye  horses  and  mules,  a  large 
infantry  bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  Col.  Guy  stock  of  saddlery,  tanning  machinery,  three 
V.  Henty,  with  the  40th  Massachusetts  infantry,  thousand  and  eighty-three  barrels  turpentine^ 
the  independent  battalion  of  cavalrv  and  Elder^s  six  thousand  bui&els  oom ;  three  large  war^ 
horse  battery  B,  1st  artillery,  pushed  forward  houses  were  destroyed.  On  the  11th  telegraphic 
on  a  reoonnoissance.  It  was  dark  when  the  communication  was  established  between  Jack- 
movement  commenced  at  a  brisk  trot  toward  sonviile  and  Baldwin,  and  on  that  day  Gren. 
Lake  City.  For  the  distance  of  five  miles  none  Gillmore  sent  instructions  to  Gen.  Seymour  not 
of  the  enemy  were  seen.  '  The  country  through  to  risk  a  repulse  in  advancing  upon  Lake  Git  j, 
which  the  force  passed  was  low,  level,  and  but  to  hold  Sanderson  unless  tiliere  were  rea- 
marshy.  On  each  side  the  road  was  flanked  by  sons  for  falling  back,  and  also  in  case  his  ad- 
pine  forests.  The  soil  was  that  of  fair  farm-  vance  met  wim  serious  opposition  to  conoen- 
ing  land  to  Lake  City,  but  beyond  it  becomes  trate  at  Sanderson  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
a  rich  sandy  loam.  A  mile  and  a  half  firom  St  Mary^s.  On  the  18th  Gen.  Seymour  was 
Camp  Finegan  a  picket  station  was  discovered,  further  instructed  to  concentrate  at  Baldwin 
but  tbe  pickets  had  fallen  back  to  the  reserve  without  delay.  This  was  done  at  onceu 
post.  Pressing  forward,  after  a  short  stop.  Col.  Meantime,  Col.  Henry  was  sent  toward  the 
Henry  soon  came  in  sight  of  Camp  Finegan  on  left  to  capture  some  railroad  trains  at  Gain»- 
the  right.  About  two  hundred  cavalrymen  ville  on  the  Fernandina  and  Cedar  Keys  rail- 
were  seen  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.    Having  road.     TMs   resulted  in   a  skirmish  with  a 
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bodj  of  East  Florida  oayalry,  which  was  re-  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber,  and  with  swampy 
pulsed.    A  reoonnoissanoe  was  also  made  along  groimd  intervening  between  it  and  the  enemy, 
the  Georgia  State  line  bj  OoL  Scammon,  de-  of  whose  position  nothing  was  known.   Thi 
stroying  several  small  works  of  the  enemy,  battle  lasted  for  three  honrs.    Two  of  the 
After  arranging  with  Gen.  Seymour  for  the  Federal  batteries  were  disabled  eariy  in  the 
construction  of  certain  defences  at  Jackson-  action.    The  7th  New  Hampshire  broke,  but 
ville,  Baldwin,  and  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  was   rallied  again.    The   8th  IT.  S.  colored 
Mary's,  Gen.  GUlmoredenarted  to  Hilton  Head,  fought  well  until  the  loss  of  their  leader,  when 
His  understanding  was  tnat  no  advance  would  they  fled.   The  contest  closed  at  dusk,  and  Gen. 
be  made  by  Gen.  Seymour  without  ftirther  in-  Seymour  finding  his  force  repulsed  with  some 
structions,  and  not  until  the  defences  were  well  loss,  and  the  colored  reserve  imequal  to  the 
advanced.    It  was  the  intention  of  Gen.  Gil-  emergency,  retired  from  the  field  leaving  hk 
more  to  construct  several  works  capable  of  re-  dead  and  wounded.    The  retreat  for  a  shoit 
sisting  a  coup  de  main  at  Jacksonville,  Baldwin,  distance  was  conducted  in  succesedve  lines  of 
Pilatka,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  impor-  batUe,  but  finddng  the  enemy  were  not  disposed 
tant  points,  so  Btronj?  that  two  or  three  hundred  to  follow  the  line  was  changed,  and  the  force  re- 
men  would  be  sufficient  at  each.    His  desire  tired  in  column,  Barton's  brigade  bring^g  np 
was  to  see  the  lumber  and  turpentine  trade  on  the  rear  covered  by  the  cavalry  and  Elder's 
the  St.  John's  River  revived,  and  to  g^ve  assur-  battery.    A  halt  was  made  at  Sanderson,  axoi 
ance  that  the  occupation  of  the  river  was  in-  seven  miles,  coffee  cooked,  and  some  attention 
tended  to  be  permanent.  ^ven  to  the  wounded.    From  Sanderson  to 
On  Thursday  the  18th,  the  force  of  Gen.  Sey-  Barber's  Station,  says  a  writer,  "  ten  miles,  we 
mour  at  Jacksonville  left  camp  with  ten  days  wended  or  crawled  along,  the  wounded  fillins 
rations,  and  advanced  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  the  night  air  with  lamentations,  the  crippled 
sixteen  miles.    On  the  next  day  it  moved  seven-  horses  neighins  in  pain,  and  a  fall  moon  kiss- 
teen  miles  to  Barber's  Station,  the  roads  having  ing  the  cold,  clammy  lips  of  the  dying."   On 
been  bad  on  the  whole  route.    On  the  20th  the  next  momlnff  the  retreat  was  continued  to 
the  troops  were  in  motion  at  an  early  hour,  the  Baldwin,  where  me  cavalry  of  the  euemy  made 
light  cavalry  in  advance.    The  line  of  march  tiieir  appearance.    Many  of  the  woundd  were 
was  across  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's,  here  sent  on  cars  drawn  by  mules  to  Jackson- 
and  tipthe  road  to  Sanderson,  nine  miles  dis-  ville,  and  Gen.  Seymour,  knowing  that  the 
tant.  The  day  was  beautiful.  The  sky  was  dear  enemy  was  following  in  force,  ordered  the  corn- 
overhead,  and  the  savannahs  which  stretched  missary  stores,  worth  about  sixty  thousand  dol- 
out  on  each  side  of  the  sandy  road  winding  lars.  to  be  destroyed,  and  resumed  his  march  to 
through  the  piue  woods,  were  warm  with  the  JacKsonviUe.    His  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
sunshme.    Sanderson  was  reached  without  a  missing  was  about  twelve  hundred, 
halt   There  the  infantry  made  a  short  halt,  but  The  following  despatch  from  the  Grovemor 
the  cavalry  kept  its  position  about  two  miles  in  of  Florida  presents  the  enemy's  account  of  the 
advance.    The  march  was  resumed  at  midday  battle : 

toward  Lake  City.  Gen.  Seymour's  force,  con-  Tallahamm,  Pla.,  Febrn^  a. 
fflstlDg  of  five  thousand  men,  moved  in  three  ,  ^p  PMsmrar  Davis:  I  haTejuBt  received  the fol- 
coluiiis.  Col.  Hawley's  brigade  on  the  left,  Ool  ^^^«  ^"^^^^^  ^"^  ^"^  ^^«^'  ^***^  ^''^ 
Barton's  in  the  centre,  and  OoL  Scammon's  *«  i  met  the  enemy  in  full  force  to-day.  nnder  Gen. 
re^ment  on  the  extreme  right.  The  cavalry  Sejinoar,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  I  cap- 
in  advance  were  led  by  Ool.  Henry  with  Elder's  tured  five  pieces  of  artQlery,  hold  possession  of  the 
battery.  In  the  rear  was  the  colored  brigade  hattie-fleld,  and  the  kiUed  and  wounded  of  the  «*. 
1^  v*^  i-i  1  ir  r  "«"  ""^  wiwi  w  u*i^«wi^  ^  My  cavalry  are  in  pursuit.  I  don't  know  pre- 
led  by  Col.  ilontgomery.  About  six  miles  cisely  the  number  of  prisoners,  as  they  are  being 
from  Sanderson  the  enemy's  mounted  pickets,  brought  in  constantlT.  Hy  whole  loss,  i  think,  wiu 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  were  met  and  driven  not  exceed  two  hunared  and  fifty  Idlled  and  wound- 
In  after  exchanging  shots.   The  main  body  hur-  «d.    Among  them  I  moum  the  loss  of  many  brave 

ried  forward  a  distance  of  two  miles,  when  ^^^^^aSnT'that  Gen.  Finegan  alao  captured 

three  or  four  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy  fell  many  small  arms. 

among  the  head  of  the  column.    Skirmishinff  (Signed)           JOHN  inLTON,  Oovemor. 

commenced  immediately.    The  artillery  dashed  Gen.  Seymour  now  occupied  Jacksonville 

into  position  on  the  gallop,  the  infantry  on  the  -^yith  Ms  forces,  and  the  enemy  took  np  a  posi- 

double-quick  step,  and  in  a  brief  period  of  time  tion  at  Oamp  Finegan,  eight  miles  distant^ 

a  severe  battle  was  progressing.    Elder's  bat-  toward  Baldwin.    The  following  correspond- 

tery  unlimbered  at  the  head  of  the  road.  Ham-  ence  passed,  at  this  time,  between  Gen.  Sey- 

ilton^s  to  the  left,  and  Langdon's  on  the  ex-  mour  and  Gen.  Finegan  commanding  the  en- 

treme  lefb,  opening  at  short  range  with  canister  emy's  force : 

shot.    The  artillery  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  Hmadquamds  Dbtmcp  of  Fioimi,  D.  B.  j. 

four  or  five  guns,  and  was  badly  served  at  first,  Jaoksowtillk,  Fla^  Feb.  88,  iwml    f 

being  fired  too  high  to  do  iiy ury.    Gen.  Sey-  Sib:  In  riew  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the 

**»/v««'fl  i;«^  yv4? ;,« A>^f  Mr 'BToo  ^11  frxy-trt^  ^/v»  *i^  wouuded  prisoners  m  your  hands,  since  the  action 

mour  s  hue  of  infantry  was  well  formed  for  the  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^(^^  Florida,' may  be  unaroid- 

position.     With  tne  exception  ot  a  small  neld  ^bly  subjected,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  they 

of  a  few  acres,  it  was  in  the  woods,  amid  a  may  be  paroled,  and  delivered  wiOdn  my  lines  ss 
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soon  u  possible,  and  Oapt  6.  S.  Dana,  of  m^  staff, 
the  bearer  of  this  commanication,  is  aathonzed  to 
make  snch  arrangements  therefor  as  may  be  conren- 
ient,  and  a  horse  car  or  ambulance  will  be  sent  for 
the  woanded,  at  such  times  as  may  be  designated, 
ahovld  this  proposal  be  acceded  to. 

The  body  of  Col.  C.  W.  Fribley  was  left  on  the 
field  at  Olustee.  If  there  hare  been  any  means  of 
ideotifyinff  his  person,  I  request  that  his  ffrare  may 
be  80  marked,  that  at  some  future  day  his  fomily  may 
be  able  to  remove  hia  remains. 

I  am,  General,  rery  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  serrant, 

T.  SEYMOUR, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

To  the  General  commanding  the  Confederate  forces 
in  Honda. 

HsADQiTurms  Dvtbiot  East  Flobxda,  ) 
Baldwin,  Fla.,  Feb.  Si,  1S61     f 

Bnff,'Om.  7!  Ssj/mour,  Commanding  VhiUd  SkUea 

fonetf  Jadaonoille  : 

GnBBAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
ncdpt  of  your  communication  of  the  2Sd  inst,  pro- 
posisff  "that  the  wounded  prisoners  left  by  you  on 
the  field  of  battle,  at  Ocean  Pond,  on  the  20tn  inst., 
be  paroled  and  aent  within  your  lines,  and  request- 
ing that,  if  the  body  of  Col.  C.  W.  Fribley,  left  on 
the  ground,  can  be  identified,  that  his  grsTe  be 
marked,  so  that  at  some  future  day  his  family  may 
be  able  to  remove  his  remains." 

In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  the  wounded  prison- 
efs  have  been  sent  forward  and  properly  taken  care 
of^  sad  will  be  kept  to  await  the  inture  action  of  my 
Gorermnent  in  reference  to  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  body  of  Col.  Fribley  has 
iDt  been  identified. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv*! 

JOSEPH  FINEGAN. 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

HaADQUAjmas  Bmucr  ov  Flosida,  D.  8., ) 
JAGKSONvnxx,  Fla.,  FelK  20, 1864.     f 

QmxAL:  Notwithstanding  the  information  con- 
tibedin  your  communication  of  the  24th  inst.,  re- 
specting {he  body  of  the  Ute  CoL  Fribley,  that  it 
us  not  been  identified,  I  have  the  honor  to  urge 
thai  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  i>ossession  of 
some  of  the  articles  upon  his  person,  with  a  view  to 
the  retom  of  some  or  them  to  his  widow,  at  this 
plaee.  ^  The  accompanying  memorandum  may  serve 
to  assist  in  whatever  investigation  you  may  decide 
to  institute. 

And  I  feel  assured  that  whatever  can  be  done  by 
Ton  to  mitigate  the  sorrow  that  is  the  lot  of  a  most 
deserring  and  greatly  suffering  lady,  will  be  cheer- 
follT  accorded. 

And  anj  remuneration  that  may  be  desired  or 
neceuaiy  to  procure  any  part  of  the  personal  me- 
morials mentioned  in  this  memorandum,  will  be  duly 
Ibrvacded  to  the  parties  having;  them  in  possession. 

I  have  further  to  re<}ue8t,  iT  the  arrangement  can 
be  made,  that  Mrs.  Fnbley  herself,  accompanied  by 
the  adjutant  of  the  late  colonel,  may  be  permitted  to 
piES  within  your  linea,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
more  information  than  can  perhaps  otherwise  be  an- 
tidpted.  *^       *^ 

The  circumstances  of  this  contest  will  certainly 
^  be  injuriously  affected  by  such  a  concession  to 
hunanitj. 

Bespeetfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  SEYMOUB,  Brig..Gen.  Commanding. 
ISng..Qen.  Joseph  Finegan,  Commanding  Confed- 
erate forces  East  Florida. 

HiAD^ABaxBS  BmnxoT  Eastsbv  Fiorida,  ) 

Febntirv  it,  1864.     f 
^nBaAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  acanowledge  the 
nceipt  of  your  communication  of  the  25th  inst.,  and 
to  ijply  that  I  will  cause  the  proper  inquiries  to  be 
>ude  to  obtain  the  information  sought  for  in  your 


letter,  and  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  forward  you 
a  reply  by  flag  of  truce. 

^  I  regret  to  say  that  I  consider  it  at  present  objec- 
tionable, for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
state,  but  which  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by 
yourself  to  grant  a  permit  for  Mrs.  Iribley  and  the 
adjutant  of  her  late  husband's  regiment  to  visit  the 
battle-field  of  Ocean  Pond.  At  a  future  day  these 
obstacles  may  be  removed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  JOSEPH  FINEGAN, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
Brig.-Gen.  T.  Seymour,  Commanding  United  States 

forces  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

HaAD<)irABinss  DsPAannirr  South  Oaboluca,  ) 
OaoaoiA  AiTB  Flobida,  March  i,  1864.     f 

District  of  Florida  headquarters,  forces  in  the  field. 

Gbneral  :  In  further  reply  to  your  communication 
of  the  25th  of  February,  1864, 1  have  the  honor  to 
forward  through  you  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Col. 
Fribley,  an  ambrotype,  supposed  to  be  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  the  memorandum  accompanying  your 
communication. 

Traces  have  also  been  discovered  of  his  watch,  a 
letter  ftom  his  wife  to  himself,  and  his  diarv,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  recover  possession  of  them. 
If  successful,  the  two  former  articles  will  be  for- 
warded. 

That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  it  is  due  to  my- 
self to  state  that  no  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  any 
ofBcer  commmndinff  negro  troops,  but  compassion 
for  a  widow  in  griet;  has  induced  tnese  efforts  to  re- 
cover for  her  relics  which  she  must  naturally  value. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  M.  GARDNER, 

Briffadier-General  Commanding. 
To  Brigadier-GeneraTT.  Sktmoub. 

Conun'g  United  States  forces,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A  small  Federal  force  remained  at  Jackson- 
Tille  for  several  months,  and  many  raids  in  dif- 
ferent directions  were  made.  (See  Florida.) 
No  important  military  operations  took  place. 
The  movement  to  reorganize  the  State  ceased 
after  the  battle  at  Olustee. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  concentration  of  forces 
at  New  Orleans  commenced.  To  these  were 
added  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  G^n.  Sherman. 
After  his  retom  to  Yicksbnrg  from  his  expe- 
dition to  Meridian,  a  considerable  body  of  his 
troops  moved  to  Join  Gen.  Banks,  while  the 
division  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  remained  at 
Yicksbnrg,  ready  to  cooperate.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  Gen.  Banks  to  open  the  region  of 
Western  Lonisiana  to  trade,  and  scatter  or  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Dnring  only 
the  months  of  March  and  Apnl  the  Bed  Biver 
has  snfifioient  water  to  be  navigable  by  the 
lai^est  vessels. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March, 
the  division  of  Gen.  Franklin,  who  formerly 
held  a  conmiand  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
moved  from  New  Orleans'  by  the  railroad  to 
Brashear  City,  thence  along  the  Bayou  Teche 
and  Opelonsas,  to  Alexandna.  This  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  route  as  was  taken  by  the 
army  in  the  previous  year,  under  Gen.  Banks. 
(See  AsnsvAJj  Olyolo^mdiAj  1863,  Abmy  Op- 
XBATiONS.)  In  the  mean  time  the  most  formi- 
dable fleet  ever  seen  in  the  western  waters  had 
been  collected  under  Bear- Admiral  Porter,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  powerfcQ  armed  steamers  of  all  classes, 
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fFom  the  light  to  the  heaviest  dranght.  Amon^  agidnst  which  two  batteries  were  brought  to 

them  were  the  monitors  Ozark,  Osage,  Neosho ;  bear.     The  camionading  continned  for  two 

the  ironclads  Benton,  Garondelet,  Pittsbnrg,  honrs.    A  charge  was  then  ordered,  and  as  the 

Mound  City,  Louisyille,  Essex,  and  ChiUicothe;  men  reached  the  ditch,  the  garrison  snrren- 

the  rams  Price,  Choctaw,  Lafayette,  besides  dered.    The  Federal  loss  was  fonr  killed  and 

the  lighter  boats,  Blackhawk,  Ouachita,  Cham-  thirty  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy,  fiye  killed 

pion,  and  Tyler.  and  four  wounded.    The  prisoners  taken  w&e 

On  the  lOdi  of  March,  about  ten  thousand  twenty-four  officers  and  two  hundred  men. 
troops  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  embarked  in  Considerable  ammunition  and  stores  were 
twenty  transports  at  Yioksburg,  and  proceeded  found,  besides  a  thousand  muskets.  A  portion 
to  join  the  fleet.  This  force  consisted  of  the  of  the  fleet  arrived  as  the  fort  surrendered, 
first  and  third  divisions  of  the  sixteenth  army  Gen.  Smith  ordered  the  works  to  be  destroyed, 
corps,  and  the  first  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  This  portion  of  his  troops  were  then  embarked 
seventeenth.  It  was  intended  to  unite  with  on  the  transports,  ana  reached  Alexandria, 
the  force  of  Gen.  Banks,  to  which  was  subse-  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Missis- 
auentlv  to  be  added  the  force  under  Gen.  Steele  sippi  River,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  They 
n'om  Arkansas.  The  principal  force  of  the  en-  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  forces 
emy  was  under  Gen.  Richara  Taylor,  at  Shreve-  and  the  fieet.  The  enemy  retired  before  the 
port.  Bodies  of  troops  under  Gen.  Price  and  advance,  destroying  two  steamboats  and  con- 
Gen.  Walker  were  also  moving  to  unite  with  it.  siderable  cotton.    During  the  first  week,  the 

On  l^e  next  afternoon  the  transports  arrived  gunboats  rescued  upwards  of  four  thousand 
at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and  joined  the  bales  of  cotton,  and  large  quantities  were 
fleet.  On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  12th,  brought  in  by  the  negroes.  The  fleet  was  de- 
the  fleet  moved  up  the  old  Red  River,  into  the  taincd  by  the  low  water  on  the  falls  above  Al- 
AtchafflJaya,  and  in  the  afternoon  anchored  at  exandria,  its  depth  being  only  six  feet,  whereas 
Semmesport.  The  town  had  ceased  to  exist ;  nine  feet  were  required  to  float  the  largest 
a  few  (MnmejB  marked  the  foirmer  site.  It  gunboats.  Three  formidable  iron-dad  rams  of 
was  burned  by  CoL  0.  R.  Ellet,  in  retaliation  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  at  Shreveport, 
for  the  flring  upon  his  steamer,  the  Queen  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the 
the  West;  and  afterward  entirely  destroyed  by  Mississippi  River.  On  the  19th,  Gen.  Stone, 
Col.  John  EUet,  during  the  siege  of  Port  Hud-  chief  of  Gen.  Banks'  staflf,  arrived  and  report- 
son,  to  prevent  the  construction  of  batteries  ed  that  the  latter  was  at  Opelousas.  On  the 
by  the  enemy,  and  a  traffic  across  the  river.  20th,  the  cavalry  force  under  Gen.  Lee,  at- 
Hearing  nothing  from  Gen.  Banks,  Gen.  Smith  tached  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Banks,  reach- 
disembarked  a  portion  of  his  troops  on  the  ed  Alexandria,  after  marching  from  Franklin 
next  day,  and  sent  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Mow-  across  the  Teche  country.  Meantime  detach- 
er to  reconnoitre  in  the  vicinity  of  Yellow  Bar  ments  from  Gen.  Smith's  command  had  been 
you.  The  enemy  had  broken  up  their  camp  sent  forward,  and  captured  several  small  bodies 
and  retired.    Two  extensive  earthworks  in  an  of  the  enemy. 

incomplete  state  were  found.    A  distance  fur-  On  the  21st,  Natchitoches  was  taken,  with 

ther  five  teams  loaded  with  tents  were  over-  two  hundred  prisoners  and  four  pieces  or  artil- 

taken.    The  latter  were  burnt,  and  the  teams  lery.    It  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Alezan- 

loaded  with  sugar  and  molasses,  and  taken  to  dria.    On  the  26th,  the  force  of  Gen.  Smith  as 

the  fleet    It  was  now  decided  that  the  column  the  advance,  left  Alexandria  for  Shreveport,  to 

should  march  overland  to  Fort  De  Russy,  a  be  followed  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Banks  then 

distance  of  thirty  miles,  whither  it  was  sup-  arriving.    Shreveport  was  the  destination  of 

posed  the  enemy  had  retreated.    At  daybreak,  the  expedition.     It  had  been  the  capital  of 

on  Monday  morning,  the  force  started  in  light  the  Confederate  State  Government.     Its  edt- 

,  marching  order,  with  the  brigade  of  Gen.  nation  is  in  almost  the  extreme  northwestern 

Mower   in    advance.      They   had    advanced  corner  of  Louisiana,  and  at  the  head  of  navi- 

scarcely  flve  miles  before  they  were  beset  by  gation  on  the  Red  River.    The  enemy  were 

the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  front  and  rear.    This  reported  to  have  a  strong  force  there,  and 

continued  untU  the  position  of  the  enemy,  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  military  stores 

known  as  Fort  De  Russy,  was  approached  in  were  expected  to  be  captured.    The  coopera- 

the  afternoon.    It  consisted  of  two  distinct  tion  of  Gen.  Steele  in  command  at  Little  Rock, 

and  formidable  earthworks,  connected  by  a  Arkansas,  was  also  expected  by  Gen.  Banks, 

covered  way ;  the  npper  part  facing  the  road  Twelve  of  the  gunboats  and  a  fleet  of  thirty 

mounted  four  guns,  two  fidd  and  two  siege ;  transports  were  able  to  pass  over  the  shoala, 

the  lower  work^  commanding  the  river,  was  a  and  moved  up  the  river  in  oodperation  with 

oasemated  battery  of  three  guns.    Only  two  the  land  forces.    On  the  4th  of  April,  Qexu 

gnns  were  in  position  in  it,  one  a  11-ineh  Co-  Banks'  column  reached  Kaohitoches.    Here  he 

lumbiad,  and  an  8-inch  smooth  bore.    On  each  remained  two  days, 

side  were  batteries  of  two  gnns  each„  making  On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  the  army  moved 

in  all  eight  siege  and  two  field-pieces.    As  the  from  Nachitoches  for  Shreveport,  with  Gen. 

line  moved  up  to  the  edge  of  the  timber,  the  Lee^s  cavalry  in  advance.  The  infantry  march- 

npper  work  opened  with  shell  and  shrapnel,  ed  seventeen  miles,  and  the  cavahy  readied 
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Crump's  Hill  four  milea  farther,  and  half  irar    the  IStli  corp^    The  mtire  divisioa  nombered 
between  NatehitocheB  nnd  Uaiufield.    Oaths    2,600  man.    The  19th  oorpa,  under  Gen.  Frsiik- 
Tth,  Gen.  Lee  pniahed  forward,  maiataining  a    lin,  vere  in  osmp  nine  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
Oanstant  skinmsh  with  tho  eaemj,  until  he    Gioi.  A.  J.  Smith,  with  about  one-half  of  the 
■nired  at  a  poeitioD  two  miles  befond  Pleasant    16th  tud  ITth  corps,  was  Dearlr  twenty  mUea 
BiTi    Here  the  main  bodj  of  the  enemy's  oar-    in  the  rear.    The  Federal  artillery  ooniosted 
■I17,  wider  U^r-Gen.  Thomas  Green,  was  es-    of  the  Chicago  Ueroantile  battery,  the  1st  In- 
eomtterad  bytoeadTanceof  G-en-Lee'soavalry,    diana  battery,  Nim's  UaMaohaaetts  battery, 
toniBtiiig  of  a  brigade  nnderOoLE.Bobinsoo.    and  battery  O,  6th  regular    artillery.    Col.. 
Heavy  akiniuahing  ensned  for  two  hoars  and  a    Landmm's  brigade  took  a  position  on  the  right 
htll  when  Gen.  Green  fell  back  npon  the  Con-    and  oentre  with  all  the  batteries  except  one, 
and  G«n.  Hansom's  brigade  on  the  left  with 
Hun's  battery  eapported  by  OoL  Dudley's  cav- 
alry brigade,  while  Ool.  Robinson's  cavalry 
protected  the  wagon  train,  and  OoL  Lnoas 
acted  on  the  right    Gen.  Banks  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  at  onoe 
sent  couriers  for  Oen.  Franklin  to  hasten  for- 


ward witii  ill  possible  deniatch.    Heavy  skir- 
mishing  commenced  at  6  o^olook,  and  in  a  short 
time  tlie  skinniahers  were  driven  in  hj  the 
enemy  advancing  in  force,  when  the  engage- 
ment became  general  on  tue  right  and  centre. 
To  Bostun  this  portion  of  the  llua,  which  was 
heavily  pressed,  the  left  was  neeassarily  mnoh 
weakened.    This  was  observed  by  the  enemy, 
who  massed  npon  their  right  and  dashed  npon 
the  left  of  Gen.  Banks,  which  was  aoon  driven 
back,  and  fonr  guns  of  Nim's  battery  cap- 
tured,   ytot  horses  enotigh  were  alive  to  drag 
it  from  Uke  field.    Meantime  the  right  oontin- 
ned  fiercely  engaged  and  the  centre  was  pressed 
hack,  when  tiie  right  also  gave  way.     Tho 
loss  of  the  Chicago  battery  and  the  Ist  Indiana 
soon  followed.    Gen.  Cameron  came  np  witb 
a  brigade  of  Indiana  troops  belonging  to  the 
third  diviaon  of  the  IStH  corps,  and  advanced 
to  the  front,  bat  was  nnable  to  reeist  the  force 
<tf  the  enemy.    Gen.  Franklin  with  staff,  also 
arrived  on  (he  field  in  advance  of  his  division. 
The  line  continned  to  fall  back  slowly  antil 
the  baggage  trains  blocked  np  the  roads  in  the 
rear  so  diat  the  troops  could  not  easily  pasa, 
when  a  panic  ensued.    The  enemy  now  pur- 
sned  for  tiiree  and  a  half  miles,  when  their 
federate  mfmtrj  and  artillery  at  Bi^oa  dn    advance  was  checked  and  driven  back  by  Gen. 
PodL    Col.  Robinson  finding  the  enemy  in  an    Emory's  division.    Here  the  conflict  ended  for 
ioerwsed  force,  halted  for  the  night  and  to    the  day.    Sis  gone  of  the  Chicago  battery,  two 
a««t  ro^orcements.    Early  the  next  mom<    of  battery  G,  foor  of  the  Ist  IJadlana,  and  ax 
bg,  the  infantry  brigade  of  the  4th  division    of  Nim's  battery  were  left  on  the  field,  with 
ot  the  18th  oorpa,  onder  OoL  Xandmm,  Joined    two  howitzers  of  the  6th  Missoori.    The  loss 
him,  sad  Qie  adrance  was  resnmed  and  contin-    of  Gen.  fianka  was  estimated  at  two  thonsand 
Bad  until  S  o'clock  p.  k.,  driving  the  enemy    killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    His  fbroa  on  the 
befon  tbem  for  seven  miles.    The  m^n  force    field  was  about  eight  thousand.    The  force  of 
of  Uie  enemy  now  speared,  occupying  a  strong    the  enemy  was  much  larger.    Gen.  Uonton 
po«ition  in  the  vicinity  of  Babine  Cross  roads    was  among  the  badly  wounded  of  the  enemy. 
east  of  ICsB^cld.    They  were  partly  concealed       As  it  was  now  known  that  Gen.  Smith  with 
in  a  denu  wood  with  an  open  field  in  front  and    his  force  had  marched  to  Pleasant  HiU  and 
the  Shrsvqiort   road  naasing  through  their    htdted,  Gen.  Banks  determined  to  withdraw  to 
Enaa.   U^or-Gen.  Taylor  was  in  command,    that  place  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  liis 
K^or-tlea.  Green  commanded  the  left  wing,    forces,  and  of  the  advantageous  pomtion  which 
2ng..Gtn.  Mouton  the  right,  with  Gen.  Walt-    he  could  there  occupy.    The  movement  com- 
tc'a  divisioa  still  fnrther  to  the  right,  and  two    menoed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  day- 
wslry  regiments  on  tbe  extreme  right.  Uean-    light  the  rear  of  the  army  was  well  on  the  road, 
finie  Geo.  Ransom  arrived  on  the  field  with    The  enemy  daring  tbe  night  had  pressed  hia 
ths  remaiuing  brigade  of  the  4th  division  of    pickets  down  cm  wi.  Banka'  front,  but  failed 
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to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  troops  as  it  was  The  contest  now  became  fierce  on  both  Bides, 

condncted  wi|li  the  greatest  silence  and  expe-  when  Gen.  Emory^s  division,  pressed  hy  over- 

dition.    Becoming  aware  of  it  in  the  morning,  whelming  nnmbers,  fell  back  up  the  hill  to 

he  followed  after  with  his  main  force,  his  cav-  the  16th  corps,  which  was  jnst  behind  the 

airy  being  in  advance,  but  the  cavalry  failed  to  crest.    The  enemy  rushed  forward  and  were 

come  up  with  the  rear  under  Gen.  Emory,  met  by  Gen.  Smitii  with  a  discharge  from  all 

before  it  had  arrived  at  Pleasant  Hill  about  his  guns,  which  was  followed  by  an  immediate 

seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.    OoL  Gooding,  charge  of  the  infantry,  by  whicH  the  enemy 

of  the  cavalry  division,  was  then  sent  out  on  were  driven  rapidly  back  to  the  woods,  where 

the  Shreveport  road  to  find  the  enemy.  About  they  broke  in  confusion.    Night  put  an  end  to 

a  mile  up  the  road  the  advance  was  seen  ap-  the  pu^uit.    The  Taylor  battery  lost  on  the 

preaching  in  strong  force.  advance  of  the  enemy  was  recovered,  and  also 

The  battle-ground  was  an  open  field  on  the  two  guns  of  Nim's  battery.  Five  hundred  pris- 

outside  of  the  town  of  Pleasant  Hill  on  the  oners  were  also  taken.    Early  on  the  next 

Shreveport  road.    It  was  open  and  rolling,  and  morning,  leaving  the  dead  unburied  and  the 

ascended  both  from  the  side  of  the  town  and  muskets  thrown  on  the  field,  the  army  com- 

from  the  side  on  which  the  enemy  were  ap-  menced  its  march  back  to  Grand  Ecore,  thirty- 

proaching.    A  belt  of  timber  extended  almost  five  miles  from  Pleasant  Hill,  to  obtain  rest 

entirely  around  it    The  division  of  Gen.  Em-  and  rations. 

ory  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  The  entire  losses  of  the  campaign  thus  fiar 
sloping  side,  with  the  right  resting  across  the  were  stated  to  be  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
Shreveport  road.  Gen.  McMillen's  brigade  three  thousand  men,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  with  his  wagons,  twelve  hundred  horses  and  mules,  in- 
right  resting  near  the  woods,  which  extended  eluding  many  that  died  of  disease.  The  gains 
along  tlie  whole  base  of  the  slope  and  through  were  tiiie  c^ture  of  Fort  De  Russy,  AJexan- 
whioh  the  enemy  would  advance.  Gen.Dwight's  dria.  Grand  Ecore,  and  Natchitoches,  the  open- 
brigade  was  formed  next  with  his  left  resting  ing  of  Red  River,  the  capture  of  three  thousand 
on  the  road^  OoL  Benedict's  brigade  formed  bales  of  cotton,  twenty-three  hundred  prison- 
next,  with  his  right  resting  on  the  road  and  a  ers,  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  chieny  cap- 
little  in  the  rear  of  G^n.  Dwight's  left.  Two  tured  by  the  fieet,  and  small  arms  and  consid- 
pieces  of  Taylor's  battery  were  placed  in  the  erable  stores.  A  large  number  of  citizens 
rear  of  Gen.  D wight's  left  on  the  road,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  in  Alexandria,  and  the 
four  pieces  were  in  position  on  an  eminence  on  material  for  two  colored  regiments  was  gather- 
the  left  of  the  road  and  in  rear  of  Ool.  Bene-  ed,  and  five  thousand  negroes,  male  and  female, 
diet.  Hibbard's  Vermont  battery  was  in  the  abandoned  their  homes  and  followed  the  army, 
rear  of  the  division.  Gen.  Smith's  division.  Meanwhile  Rear-Admiral  Porter  ascended  the 
under  command  of  Gen.  Mower,  was  massed  frJls  with  twelve  gunboats  and  thirty  transports, 
in  two  lines  of  battie  fifty  yards  apart  with  and  reached  Grand  Ecore  when  the  army  was 
artillery  in  rear  of  Gen.  Emory's  division.  The  at  Natchitoches  preparing  for  an  immediate 
right  of  the  first  line  rested  on  the  road,  and  march.  As  the  nver  was  rising  slowly  the  ad- 
was  composed  of  two  brigades :  the  first  brigade  vance  was  continued  with  six  smaller  gunboats 
on  the  right  commanded  by  Oolonel  Linch:  and  twenty  transports,  having  army  stores  and 
the  second  brigade  on  the  left  commanded  a  part  of  Gen.  Smith's  division  on  bou*d. 
by  Oolonel  Shaw.  The  8d  Indiana  battery  Starting  on  the  7th  of  April,  Springfield  Land- 
(Orawford's)  was  posted  in  the  first  line  of  ing  was  reached  on  the  third  day.  Here  a 
battie,  and  on  the  right  of  the  89th  Indiana,  large  steamer  sunk  in  the  river  obstructed  frir- 
The  9th  Indiana  battery  ^Brown's)  was  in  ther  progress;  and  information  was  received 
position  on  the  right  of  the  nrst  brigade.  The  that  tne  army  had  met  with  a  reverse.  Orders 
Missouri  battery  occupied  ground  on  the  right  also  came  to  Gen.  Smith's  troops  to  return  to 
of  the  89tii  Indiana.  Grand  Ecore  with  the  transports.    The  fieet, 

The  second  line  was  composed  of  two  bri-  tiierefore,  turned  back,  but  was  constantiy  an- 
gades.  The  18th  corps  were  in  reserve.  Skir-  noyed  by  the  enemy  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
mishing  continued  through  the  day,  and  at  4  Two  of  the  fieet  at  Grand  Ecore  were  found 
p.  M.  the  enemy's  line  of  battie  was  formed,  above  the  bar,  and  not  likely  to  get  away  until 
G^n.  Green's  division  was  posted  on  the  ex-  tiiere  was  a  rise  of  water  in  the  river, 
treme  left;  Qen..  Mouton's  division,  under  com-  The  continued  low  water  in  the  Red  River, 
mand  of  Brig.-Gen.  Polignac,  on  Gen.  Green's  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  line  of  sup- 
right;  Gen.  Walker  on  Polignac's  right,  and  plies,  caused  the  army  to  fall  back  to  Alexan- 
Gen.  Ohurchill's  division  of  Arkansians  and  dria.  The  march  commenced  in  the  afternoon 
Missourians  on  the  extreme  right.  About  6  of  April  21st,  by  starting  the  baggage  train  with 
p.  M.  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  field  at  the  a  suitable  guard.  At  2  o'clock  tiie  next  mom- 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  the  battie  began  by  the  ing  the  army  be^an  silently  to  evacuate  its 
Federal  batteries  opening  upon  him  with  case  position.  Gen.  Smith's  force  forming  the  rear 
shell  as  he  advanced  at  double-quick.  The  left  guard.  Soon  after  daylight  the  enemy  observ- 
under  Ool.  Benedict  came  into  action  first,  and  ing  the  movement  began  his  pursuit,  but  with 
soon  after  the  right  and  centre  were  engaged,  so  small  a  force  that  only  shght  skirmishing 
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took  place.    After  in07ii«  thirty  miles,  the  compliahed,  notwiihstaodiiig  them  wm  m 

army  bivouacked  for  the  night.    On  the  next  ^^^^f^J  ''thin^bSow  itl^"''           thwatened  to 

morning  the  march  was  resumed,  six  miles  '^it^^^SJe  too*nwich"me  to  enter  into  the  details 

to  the  crossing  of  Oane  Biver.  Here  the  enemy  of  this  truly  wonderful  work ;  suMce  it  to  say  that 

appeared  in  a  strong  position  to  dispute  the  the  dam  had  nearly  reached  completion  in  eight 

crossing  of  the  river.     A  flank    movement  dm'  workmg  time,  ajd  the  water  had  risen  auffl- 

through  an  almost  impassable  wood  was  made  JJ^**^  ^^**?  '"^iP*'/*"***?  '^''^  *?l!'''*  Hmdman, 

bux  vu^u  ou  auuvov  iiuuoooauxv  w  vwx*  ww  uxoka^  Osaire,  and  ^eosho,  to  get  down  and  be  ready  to  pass 

upon  the  enemy's  position,  from  which  he  was  thedam.    In  another  day  it  would  have  been  high 

driven,  and  the  crossing  secured.    The  pursuit  enough  to  enable  all  the  other  Teasels  to  passiha 

was  continued  by  the  enemy  until  Alexandria  ^PPf^  f<^>*    Unfortunately,  on  the  morning  of  the 

was  reached  on  tie  2rth.  ™  *°»*-»  *^®  pressure  of  water  became  so  great  that 

Although  Gen.  Banks  had  dedared,  in  the  Iffit^^rdiTon  on!  Sdr  S^i^i'this  uS^^ 

commencement  of  the  campaign  that  his  occu-  nate  aoddent,  I  Jumped  on  a  horse  and  rode  up  to 

pation  of  the  country  would  be  permanent^  where  the  upper  vessels  were  anchored,  and  ordered 

such  was  now  the  state  of  affairs  as  to  require  *!»«  Lexinarton to pawi «ie  upper  falUif  possible,  and 

his  withdrawal  the  season  having  passed  for  i!^!i**f**^  ***f "PA  *?  e^  ^«?8h  the  dam.    I 

Muo  w  luu^  '*r.{P          owwvi*  XM» TIXX5  F«»^  *"»^  thought  I  might  be  able  to  sare  the  four  vessels  below, 

operating  with  any  chance  of  success.    Frepsr  ^^t  knowing  whether  the  persons  employed  on  the 

raticMis  for  this  object  were  soon  commenced,  work  would  ever  have  the  heart  to  renew  the  enter- 

The  position  of  the  fleet  was  most  serious,  and  prise. 

its  extrication  is  thus  related  by  Rear-Admiral  .  The  Lerington  suceeeded  in  gettog  oyer  the  upper 

PnrtAr  •  "^'*  J^^  ^  time,  the  water  rapidly  faihng  as  she 

jrorver .  ^^  passing  over.    She  then  steered  directly  for  the 

MwuniMin^f  Bqvadxoit,  FLAGSHIP  BiJLOx  Bawx,  )  opomng  in  the  dam,  through  which  the  water  was 

Mouth  Bm  Kimt,  May  Itth,  1861        f  rushing  so  furiously  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but 

Sib:  I  hare  the  honor  to  inform  YOU  that  the  ves*  destruction  awaited  her.  Thousands  of  beating 
sels  lately  caught  by  low  water  aoove  the  foils  at  hearts  looked  on  aiudoas  for  the  result. 
Alexandna,  haye  been  released  from  their  unpleasant  The  silence  was  so  ereat  as  the  Lexington  ap- 
position. The  water  had  fallen  so  low  that  1  had  no  preached  the  dam  that  a  pin  might  almost  haye 
Lope  or  expectation  of  getting  the  yessels  out  this  oeen  heard  to  fall.  She  entered  the  gap  with  a  full 
season,  and,  as  the  army  had  made  arrangements  to  head  of  steam  on,  pitched  down  the  roaring  tor- 
eyacuate  the  country,  I  saw  nothinff  before  me  but  rent,  made  two  or  three  spasmodic  rolls,  hung  for 
the  destruction  of  the  best  part  of  the  Mississippi  a  moment  on  the  rooks  below,  was  then  swept  into 
squadron.  deep  water  by  the  currents,  and  rounded  to  safely 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  Proyidenoe  into  the  bank, 
looking  out  for  us  inproyiding  a  man  equal  to  the  Thirty  thousand  voices  rose  in  one  deafening  cheer, 
emergency.  Lieut.-OoU  Bailey,  Acting  Engineer  of  and  uniyersal  Jov  seemed  to  peryade  tbe  face  of  eyery 
the  i9th  Army  Corps,  proposed  a  plan  of  bmld-  man  present.  The  Neosho  fo.lbwed  next— all  her 
hiff  a  series  of  dams  across  the  rocks  at  the  (alls,  hatches  battened  down,  and  every  precaution  taken 
and  raising  the  water  hiffh  enough  to  let  the  yessels  against  accident.  She  did  not  fare  as  well  as  the 
pass  oyer.  This  proposition  looked  like  madness,  I^xington,  her  pilot  haying  beoome  frightened  as  he 
and  the  best  engineers  ridiculed  it ;  but  Col.  BaUey  approached  the  abyss,  and  stopped  her  engine  when 
was  so  sanguine  of  success  that  I  requested  to  haye  I  particularly  ordered  a  full  head  of  steam  to  be  car- 
it  done,  and  he  entered  heartily  into  the  work.  Pro-  ried.  The  result  was  that  for  a  moment  her  bull  dis- 
yisions  were  short  and  forage  was  almost  out,  and  appeared  from  sight,  under  the  water.  Eyery  one 
the  dam  was  promised  tobefinishedin  ten  days  or  thought  she  was  lost.  She  rose,  howeyer,  swept 
the  army  would  have  to  leaye  us.  I  was  doubtful  along  over  the  rocks  with  the  current,  and  fortunate- 
about  the  time,  but  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  ly  escaped  with  only  one  hole  in  her  bottom,  which 
success,  if  time  would  only  permit.  Gen.  Banks  was  stopped  in  the'  course  of  an  hour.  The  Hind- 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Col.  Bailey  all  the  forces  he  man  ana  Dsage  both  came  through  beautifully  with- 
required,  consisting  of  some  three  thousand  men  out  touching  a  thing,  and  I  thought  if  I  was  only 
and  two  or  three  hundred  wagons.  All  the  neighbor-  fortunate  enough  to  get  my  large  yessels  as  well  over 
ing  steam-mills  were  torn  down  for  material ;  two  or  the  falls  my  fleet  once  more  would  do  good  serrioe 
three  regiments  of  Maine  men  were  set  at  work  fell-  on  the  Mississippi. 

ing  trees,  and  on  the  second  day  after  my  arriyal  in  The  accident  to  the  dam,  instead  of  disheartening 

Akxandria,  fh>m  Grand  Ecore,  the  work  had  fairly  Col.  Bailey,  only  induced  him  to  renew  his  exertions, 

begun.  after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  getting  four  yessels 

Trees  were  falling  with  great  rapiditj.  teams  were  through.    The  noble-hearted  souUers,^  seeing  their 

moying  in  all  directions,  bringing  m  bnck  and  stone ;  labor  of  the  last  eight  days  swept  away  in  a  moment, 

quarries  were  opened ;  flat-boats  were  built  to  bring  cheerfully  went  to  work  to  repair  aamages,  being 

stone  down  from  aboye^  and  eyery  man  seemed  to  be  confident  now  that  all  the  gunboats  would  oe  finally 

working  with  a  vigor  I  haye  seldom  seen  equalled,  brought  over.  .  The  men  had  been  working  for  «ifi^t 

while  perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  believed  in  the  under-  days  and  nights,  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  in  the 

taking.    These  falls  are  about  a  mile  in  leng^  filled  broiling  sun,  cutting  trees  and  wheeling  bricks,  and 

with  rugged  rooks,  over  which  at  the  present  stage  nothing  but  good  humor  prevailed  among  them.    On 

of  water  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  chan-  the  whole,  it  was  very  fonunate  the  dam  was  carried 

net  away,  as  toe  two  barges  that  were  swept  away  from  the 

The  work  was  commenced  by  running  out  from  the  centre  swung  around  against  some  rocks  on  the  left 

left  bank  of  the  river  a  tree  dam.  made  of  the  bodies  and  made  a  fine  cushion  for  the  yessels,  and  pre- 

of  very  large  trees,  brush,  brick,  and  stone,  cross-  vented  them,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  from  running 

tied  with  heavy  timber,  and  strengthened  in  every  on  certain  destruction. 

way  which  ingenuity  could  devise.    This  was  run  The  force  of  the  water  and  the  current  being  too 

out  about  three  hundred  feet  into  the  river ;  four  great  to  construct  a  continuous  dam  of  six  hundred 

large  coal  barges  were  then  filled  with  brick  and  feet  across  the  river  in  so  short  a  time,  Col.  Bailey 

sunk  at  the  end  of  it.     From  the  right  bank  of  determined  to  leave  a  gap  of  fifty-five  feet  in  the  dam, 

the  river,  cribs  filled  with  stone  were  ouilt  out  to  and  build  a  setfies  of  wing  dams  on  the  upper  falls, 

meet  the  barges,  all  of  which  were  successfully  ac-  This  was  accomplished  in  three  days'  time,  and  on 
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Um  tllh  iuUnt  the  Monnd  Gttj,  the  OimidBlc*,  and  gome  ineffectual  attempts  to  stay  the  progreii 

Httebmh  etmt  ow  tiie  nmw  fiUls,  »  ««>d  d«al  of  ^  ^^  flgmes,  and  tore  down  several  buUdW 

S^'cS^aSSS'TeLr-^^^  bnt  the  sol^en,  it  is  said,  did  not  work^ 

enooffh  for  them.    Next  day  the  Osark,  LooisriUe,  mndii  interest    An  engine  was  drawn  to  the 

€aiilhGotti&  and  two  tugs  alao  avooaeded  in  crosaing  river,  bat  the  hose  was  fonnd  to  be  cat    The 

*h;npp«iaUa.             ,  .    „      :,  «x_  ^       j  scenes  attending  tiie  baming  of  the  town  now 

kvi?l»-J?-2Sd1S.^^^  became  appalling.    A  spectator  thus  deecribee 

dam,  all  their  huchea  battened  down  and  erery  pre-  ^  * 

eaotaon  Uken  to  nfjrent  accident  Women  gathering  their  helpless  babes  in  their 

^8  paasageof  th^  Tesaela  was  a  mort  baanti^  ^^^  rushing  franficaUy  thwugh  the  streets  with 

sl^t  on^  to  be  reahiad  whea  seen.    They  paased  cries  that  woSld  hare  malted  the  hardest  hearts  to 

orer  without  m  ftcadait  except  the  nndupprng  of  tears.    Little  boys  and  girls  were  running  hither  and 

oiie  or  two  rudders.    This  wu  witnessed  by  alT  the  thither  crying  for  their  mothers  and  fathSJs ;  old  men 

teoops,  and  the  vewels  were  heartily  cheered  when  leaning  on  a  staff  for  support  to  their  trembling 

thflj  pMMd  OTO.    Nextmonungatteno^clock,the  limbs,  were  hurrying  away  ftim  the  suffocating  heal 

LooBTille,  Chillioothe.  Osark,  and  two  toga  passed  of  thiir  burning  hSmes.    The  helpless  wirw  and 

over  without  any  accident  except  the  loss  of  a  mu,  ohUdren  of  abseit  husbands  and  &£ers  were  ahnost 

who  was  ewept  off  the  deck  of  one  of  the  tugs.   By  i^  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  driren  into  the  sheets, 

three  o'clock  that  aftamoon,  the  vessels  were  all  levying  eyery  tSng  behind  but  the  clothes  they  then 

OMled,  ammunition  replaced,  and  all  steamed  down  ^^^^  •  Owing  to  the  gimulUneous  burning  in  erery 

A  good  deal  of  <taffieal^  was  anttopatod  m  getting  gtreeta,  where  the  heatwaa  ao  intense  aa  abnostto 

?!!L?**y'i!L^7T"^?'T^*P*'*^®''^*~?^  creatTsuffocation.    Breiybody  rushed  to  the  rirer'a 

MTtod  only  five  feet :  gra boats  were  drawmr  si^  ^^1^^,  being  protected  there  from  the  beat  by  the  high 

^af^eiiti^y,wehadarisaftomthebac^^  bank  of  the  river.    The  steamboats  lying  at  the  land- 

the  HlMia^p^^that  river  being  verv  high  at  that  w  ^^re  subjected  to  great  annoyance,  the  heat  be- 

ta»^~^e  ba^  water  »ten<fang  to  Alexandria,  om  ^  ^  great  that  the  decks  had  to  be  flooded  with 

bnii^andfillyinUMdiatutaDi^gittopaasall  ;Ser  to  prevent  the  boats  from  taking  fire.  Among 

tbeban  and  obsteuctionB  with  safety.      ^    .    ^      _  those  who  thus  crowded  the  river  bank  were  the 

Words  are  inadequate  to  upfsaa  the  admtaitaon.I  ^^es,  daughters,  and  children,  helpless  and  now 

fi)^  for  the  ^ihty  of  Lient^oL  Bailey.    Thia  is  ^u  homeless,  of  the  Union  men  who  had  joined  the 

mAottt  doubt  the  beat  en^ineenng  feat  ever  per-  Federal  army  since  the  occupation  of  Alexandria. 

formed.    Undw-  the  best  oureumstanMS,  a  pnvate  Their  husbands  had  already  ^n  marched  off  in 

company  would  not  have  oompfet^  this  work  under  the  front  toward  Semmeaport,  leaving  their  famUies 

one  yeaa-,  and  to  an  ordmaw^  mind  the  whols  thing  -^  their  old  homes,  but  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 

would  luye  q^peared  an  entire  impoaaibih^.    Leav-  Confederates.    The  torch  had  now  destroyed  their 

ii«  out  hia  abihtv  aa  an  engmeow-the  mdii  he  has  dweUings,  their  household  goods  and  appar^,  the  last 

conferred  upon  the  oonnirT--he  has  saved  the  Uidon  norsel  of  provisions,  and  left  them  starving  and  des- 

a  valuable  fleet  worth  nearly  $2,000,(Wp:  more,  he  has  titnte..  As  might  be  expected,  they  desSed  to  go 

depnved  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which  would  have  -!«««  ^t\t  iwvoiiArftl  i^fnT-  wh«r«  their  hnRhnndii 


e.u     **»»V^«n*®«««J«d  but  to  destroy  every  1^^^  ^^^  of  doing  so,  but  there  was  the  peremptory 

^i  ^  ^^"^  ^'^  *\®  rebels  couU  make  notfimg  ^^j^er  not  to  dUow  Inj  white  citisen  to  go  aboard, 

of  them.    The  lughest  honors  the  Government  can  jt  had  been  expected  when  the  army  arrived  that 

bestow  on  CoL  Bailey  can  never  repay  hun  for  the  the  occupation  would  be  permanent  and  that  pro- 

■*Sr*^"*  n  rwidered  the  country.        ^  ,   ,  ^,  ,  tection  would  be  given  to  all  who  came  forward  and 

To  Gen.  Banks,  personaQy.  I  am  much  indexed  took  the  oath  ofaUegiance;  whUe  those  who  would 

for  the  happy  manner  m  w^h  he  has  forwarded  this  ^ot  were  threatened  with  binishment  and  oonfisca- 

enterprise,  mving  it  his  whole  attention  ni^ht  and  tlon  of  property.    Hundreds  came  forward  and  took 

day ;  scarcely  aleeping  while  the  work  was  going  on ;  the  oath.    An  election  was  held,  and  delegates  were 

•i^**?^  personaDy  fo  sm  that  aU  the  requirements  gent  to  the  constitutional  convention  then  in  session 

of  CoL  Bafley  were  oomphed  with  on  the  instant  ^t  New  Orleans.    A  recruiting  office  was  opened,  and 

a.i^*^2^  ^^^^"^^  ^^  •^^  ^^  V  «««»]T^«'«  ««ch  ^  hjrge  number  of  white  mc?were  mustered  into  the 

difficultiea  were  overcome  m  anch  a  short  space  of  United  Stotes  service.    Quite  a  number  of  permanent 

tim^  and  without  any  preparation.  dtiiens  of  Alexandria  took  the  oath,  and  were  prom- 

Previous  to  passingthe  vessels  over  fte  fells,  I  had  j^g^  protection.     Their  houses  and  other  property 

nearly  aU  ^e  guns,  ammumtions,  projisions,  chain  ^cre  now  aU  reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  turned  out 

Mble^  andiors,  and  evwy  thing  that  could  effect  |n  the  world  with  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  save 

their  draft  taken  out^of  them.  ^       ^       ^       ^  the  amnesty  oath.    They  could  not  now  go  to  the 

•  ^       ..     . .     .                         ^- „  Confederates  and  apply  for  charity.    They  too  ap- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfuUy,  your  pUedto  be  aUowed  to  go  aboard  the  transports  and 

•^•"*"^Vn)D.P0BTKB.B.».A4mirU.  gL^f"  ^'''^    oSey  were  refined  in  erery  in- 

Hon.  GiDiov  WsLus,  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  Wash-  "^"""^ 

™«*<'"»  ^-  ^  The  guns  taken  from  the  boats  above  the 

The  last  of  the  gunboats  passed  the  foils  on  falls  were  bnrsted ;  and  when  every  thing  was 

3fiay  12th,  and  Alexandria  was  evacuated  on  ready,  the  fleet,  last  of  all,  moved  away,  leaving 

the  next  day.    As  early  as  10  a.  m.  tiiie  town  the  place  wrapped  in  a  dense  volume  of  smoke. 

was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  several  places.  The  fleet  proceeded  down  the  river  about  ten 

Various  opinioDB  existed  as  to  its  ori^^  but  miles,  and  laid  up  for  the  night    On  the  next 

nothing  positive  was  known.    It  is  situated  on  day  tne  advance  of  the  army  was  overtaken  by 

a  pUun,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton-srowing  the  fleet,  and  on  the  16th  both  began  to  arrive 

region,  with  six  hundred  inhabitants.    The  fire  at  Semmesport    The  Atchafalaya  was  crossed 

spread  with  great  rapidity.    Gen.  Banks  made  the  next  day  by  the  army,  by  means  of  twenty- 
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two  steamboats   placed   side   hj  side,  with  ing  upon  this  opinion,  they  withdrew  and  took 

their  bows  lashed  firmly  together.    '*  A  plank  a  fortified  position.    From  this  they  were  driy- 

bridge  was  then  laid  across  the  bows  of  each,  en  by  a  fiank  movement  of  Gen.  Steele,  who 

connecting  them  together,  and  forming  a  solid  pnrsned,  apparently  with  vigor,  and  captnred 

bridge  across  the  stream,  which  was  no  sooner  some  prisoners,  and  then  n^oving  in  a  direct 

finished  than  it  was  covered  with  teams,  and  line  to  Oamden.   The  enemy,  having  discovered 

there  was  a  constant  stream  of  wagons,  caval-  his  error,  concentrated  his  cavalry,  and  attack  • 

ry,  and  men,  nntil  the  night  of  the  20th,  when  ed  in  front  flank,  and  rear,  hoping  to  embarraaa 

the  last  of  Gen.  Smithes  division  crossed  over.  Gen.  Steele,  so  that  his  own  infantry  might 

and  the  bridge  in  five  minutes  was  endowed  have  time  to  regain  the  works  at  Camden, 

with  life,  and  broke  into  fragments  and  pro-  Their  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  Gen.  Steele 

ceeded  up  the  river."  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Thence  the  army  proceeded  toward  the  Mis-  Col.  Clayton,  in  advancing  from  Pine  Blufb^ 

sissippi,  encountering  on  the  way  a  considera^  captured  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Saline,  ana 

ble  force  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  a  sharp  attacked  and  dispersed  a  cavalry  force  and  took 

skirmish  ensued.    It  finally  returned  to  New  a  number  of  prisoners.    He  thus  reported  his 

Orleans,  and  the  fieet  resumed  its  station  on  movement: 

the  Mississippi.  This  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Banks  Fraa  Bluvf,  Abl,  March  si,  1861 

left  the  enemy  at  liberty  to  move  into  Arkan-  Mmot  Cfre&M,  A.  A.  Om.  .* 

sas  and  operate  against  Gen.  Steele,  who  was  .  The  expedition  to  Mount  Elbft  and  Longview  has 

moving  toward  Shreveport.  J'*^*  retamed.    We  destroyed  the  pontoonl)ndge  at 

uivvAug  i^vTTjw^  K/«i*?T«iv'*r^                     ,  Longnew:    burned  a  tram  of  thirtj-flye  wairons. 

It  was  expected  that  tren.  Steele,  m  com-  loaded  with  camp  and  ffarriaon  equipmenta,  amrau. 

mand    of    the    7th     army    corps,    at    Little  nition,  qnartermaster  norea,  Ac;  captored  three 

Bock,  in  Arkansas,  would  cooperate  with  Gen.  hundred  and  twenty  prison^ ;  eng^aged  in  battle  at 


with  twelve  thousand  infantry  aud  three  thou-  loss  on  hia  aide  of  over  one  hundred  killed  and 

sand  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Carr.     On  the  previ-  wounded ;  cwtured  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms, 

ous  day  Gen.  Thayer,  in  command  of  the  Army  two  stands  or  colors,  many  wagons,  and  over  three 

of  the  Frontier,  left  Fort  Smith,  with  nearly  SSSfj^^  wiu!?  tnn^^^.«Pj!!L!^^^^^ 

n      atl.           :i           j.    *  '    ry       a2    t         a  v     i.  fifteen  in  jEillea,  wounded,  and  misainir.    We  brouent 

five  thousand  men,  to  jom  Gen.  Steele.     About  i^  severiil  hundred  contrabands.    T'he  expedifion 

the  same  time  Col.  Clayton,  with  a  small  force,  was  a  complete  auccess,  the  details  of  which  will  be 

left  Pine  Bluffs  on  an  expedition.  Camden  was  fhmished  in  my  official  report,  which  will  be  for- 

the  point  of  junction  for  the  three  commands,  warded  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  120  miles  distant  from  Little  Rock,  POWELL  CLAYTON,  Col.  Commandmg. 

about  180  miles  from  Fort  Smith,  and  80  miles  It  was  soon' known  that  Gen.  Banks  had  fail- 

from  Pine  Bluffs.  ed  in  his  object  on  the  Red  River.    This,  to 

It  was  known  that  a  force  of  the  enemy,  some  extent,  endangered  the  command  of  Gen. 

about  twelve  thousand  men,  under  command  Steele.    The  force  of  the  enemy,  estimated  to 

of  Gen.  Price,  was  in  southwestern  Arkansas,  reach  twenty-five  thousand  men,  could  now,  in 

and  occupied  a  line  from  Camden,  at  the  head  part,  be  moved  against  Gen.  Steele.    As  it  was 

of  navigation  on  the  Washita  River,  west  to  not  his  plan  to  act  alone,  but  in  conjunction 

Wa^ington,  in  Hampst^ad  County.    Camden  with  Gen.  Banks,  he  now  prepared  to  fall  back, 

is  an  important  position  for  all  movements  look-  In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  his  commu- 

ing  to  the  occupation  of  the  Red  River  and  con-  nioations  were  interrupted  and  Little  Rock 

fiuent  streams.    Forage  and  subsistence  were  threatened.    On  the  day  following  the  occupa- 

abundant  in  the  region,  and  the  army  of  the  tion  of  Camden,  the  enemy  appeared  in  force 

enemy  was  well  clothed  and  in  good  spirits.  about  six  miles  to  the  south.  A  pontoon  bridge 

Camden  was  known  to  be  well  fortified,  was  put  across  the  Washita  River  thirty  miles 

Gen.  Steele,  therefore,  directed  his  march  tow-  east  of  Camden,  by  which  a  force  of  the  ene- 

ard  Washington,  evidently  with  the  design  of  my's  cavalry  crossed  and  cut  off  the  supplies, 

flanking  Camden  and  drawing  out  of  the  forti-  Trees  were  also  felled  into  the  stream,  and  otii- 

fications  what  forces  might  be  there.    On  the  er  obstructions  made  to  the  navigation.    On 

l^th  of  April,  having  advanced  one  hundred  the  21st,  a  foraging  party,  with  one  hundred 

and  ten  mues  in  twenty-two  days,  he  first  en-  and  fifty  wagons  and  an  escort  of  nearly  a 

countered  a  strong  cavab*y  division  under  Gen.  thousand  men,  were  sent  to  a  point  sixteen 

Marmaduke.    This  was  at  the  Little  Missouri  miles  west.    On  the  return,  at  Poison  Springs, 

River,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Camden.    Heavy  twelve  miles  west  of  Camden,  the  command 

sldrmishing  ensued.    On  the  16th  Gen.  Thayer  was  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy, 

arrived  with  his  force.      Crossing  the  Little  After  a  severe  struggle  ox  some  hours,  the  force 

Missouri  at  a  point  menacing  Shreveport,  Wash-  reached  Camden,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred 

ington,  or  Camden;  Gen.  Steele  concealed  the  and  fifty  men,  four  guns,  and  the  trains,  with  a 

real  destination  of  the  expedition,  which  was  number  of  arms. 

Camden,  and  marched  beyond  the  junction  of  On  the  23d  Gen.  Steele  started  a  train  of 

the  roads,  thus  deluding  the  enemy  into  the  be-  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  six  ambulancesL 

Uef  that  he  intended  to  attack  Shreveport.  Act-  and  an  escort  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and 
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twelve  hundred  infantry,  with  four  pieces  of  operate  with  Gen.  Banks'  moTement  against  Shrere- 

artaiery,  to  Pine  Bluffs  for  supplies  for  the  port,  the  Major^General  Commanding  tenders  his  ear- 

A«^«.    Tn»«  A^.^^;4^rv»  ««-  ^^A^Zii^^  ^^^^^^A  o«8t  and  grateful  thanks.    Although  you  were  com- 

may.  peexpedifaon  was  under  the  command  peiied  to  TaU  back  without  seeing  the  iain  object  of 

of  JLaeut.-Ck)L  Drake,  of  the  86th  Iowa.     On  the  expedition  accomplished,  you  will  have  the  satis- 

the  2Gth,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  train,  faction  of  knowing  that  you  haye  beaten  the  enemy 

within  six  miles  of  the  Saline  River,  by  acaval-  whererer  he  has  met  you  in  force,  and  extricated 

2  fox^  .nder  1D«.-Gen.  Fagan,  which  res^t-  ^r^lTth^rrSTortEfcSi^^ut^^o^J! 

6a  m  the  capture  or  wounomg  or  ail  the  om-  ^nin.    This  let  loose  upon  vou  a  superior  force  of  the 

oers,  nearly  all  the  men— of  whom  two  hun-  enemy,  under  one  of  their  best  generals,  causing  the 

dred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded — ^four  loss  of  your  trains  and  the  totaiintemiption  of  your 

brass  guns,  and  the  wagon  trains.  communications,  wndering  it  impossible  for  you  to 

On   the  26th  Gen.  Steele  determined   to  Ld'^w^w,  wkepresserbyasVri^^ 

evacuate  Camden,  and  before  dayhght  of  the  enemy.    This  you  hare  done  successfully,  puuishing 

27th  the  army  haa  crossed,  the  pontoon  bridge  the  iuemj^  severely  at  the  same  time. 

was  secured,  and  the  Waehita  River  put  between  •   The  patience  with  which  you  have  endured  hard- 

Mm  and  tfe  forces  of  the  enemy.    The  army  t^jPf  *?1i*";^***^T'  ""v  yo«r  ^f  oj^^o^^.P^*  ^f  ^e 

W.U  uuo  avxvvD  vx  U1M.S,  ^%»uj,     MAAx,  ^MMAj  battle-field,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 

was  pushed  forward  over  bad  roads,  and  on  Government,  and  will  furnish  a  page  in  the  history 
the  28th  camped  at  Princeton  crossing,  and  on  of  this  war  of  which  you  may  well  be  proud, 
the  next  evening  at  the  Saline  crossings,  Jen-  F«  STEELE,  MaJ.-Gen.  Commanding, 
kins  Ferry.  During  the  night  ^e  enemy  show-  For  fhrther  details  of  military  affairs  under 
ed  themselves  in  the  rear.  Whether  they  were  Gen.  Steele,  see  Aexansas. 
in  force,  or  only  suffident  to  harass  by  caval-  The  witiidrawal  of  the  forces  of  Gens.  Sher- 
ry attach  until  Gen.  Eirby  Smith's  main  force  man  and  A.  J.  Smith  from  Yicksburg  to  engage 
could  intercept  the  march  to  Little  Rook,  was  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  afforded  an  oppor- 
uncertain.  Dispositions  were,  however,  made  tunity  for  the  irregular  command  of  Gen.  For- 
by  G«n.  Steele  to  resist  a  large  force.  The  bad  rest,  with  other  detached  forces  of  the  enemy 
condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  heavy  rain  in  Northern  Mississippi  and  Southwestern  Ten- 
which  commenced,  and  the  darkness,  prevent-  nessee,  to  concentrate  for  an  attack  on  tiie 
ed  the  crossing  of  the  Saline  during  the  night  Federal  posts  in  West  Tennessee  and  Een- 
The  pontoon  bridge,  however,  had  been  laid,  tucky.  Accordingly,  on  March  28d,  Gen.  For- 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  fcfrce  passed  over,  rest  left  Jackson,  Tennessee,  with  about  Hyq 
The  remainder  of  the  army  encamped  in  the  thousand  men,  marching  north  to  Union  City. 
bottom  lands  of  the  river,  to  which  it  descend-  Jackson  is  a  station  on  uie  raUroad  from  Cairo 
ed  from  a  considerable  elevation  about  four  and  Columbus  to  New  Orleans,  and  about  one 
miles  west  of  the  stream.  Gren.  Salomon's  divi-  hundred  and  seven  miles  from  Cairo,  and  sixty 
sion  camped  about  two  miles  from  the  hill,  and  miles  from  Union  City,  another  station  on  the 
the  line  which  it  was  to  hold  in  the  morning  same  railroad,  where  the  line  to  Paducidi  and 
was  protected  on  the  left  by  the  Saline  and  the  one  to  Hickman  commence.  On  the  next 
swampy  bottom  lands,  and  on  the  right  by  a  day  he  arrived  before  Union  City  and  summoned 
bayou  skirting  the  base  of  the  uplands.  In  the  Col.  Hawkins,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
morning  the  rain  poured  in  torrents.  The  ar-  of  the  lltibiTennessee  Union  cavalry,  to  sur- 
tillery,  the  trains,  and  men  were  to  cross  over  render.  The  surrender  of  the  place  was  made 
the  river.  Soon  after  daylight  skirmishing  after  resisting  an  assault,  and  also  two  hun- 
conmienced  in  the  rear^and  a  general  engage-  dred  horses  and  five  hundred  small  arms.  This 
ment  soon  succeeded.  The  enemy  consisted  of  surrender  was  opposed  by  the  officers  under 
all  their  forces  in  southwestern  Arkansas,  with  Col.  HawMns'  command,  and  only  one  man 
some  fr^m  Louisiana,  under  Gens.  Smith,  Price,  had  been  injured  when  it  was  made.  A  force 
Walker,  Churchill,  and  others.  Under  Gen.  under  Gen.  Brayman,  from  Cairo,  advanced 
Steele,  the  commands  of  Gens.  Salomon,  Thay-  within  six  miles  for  its  defence;  but  on  learn- 
er, Rice,  Ingleman,  and  CoL  Benton  were  en-  hig  that  it  had  surrendered,  Gen.  Brayman  re- 
gaged«  The  battle  continued  about  seven  tired.  Gen.  Forrest  next  occupied  Hickman, 
hours,  and  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  ene-  and  then  moved  immediately  north  with  Bu- 
my,  and  a  loss  to  Gen.  Steele  of  seven  hundred  ford's  division  of  his  forces,  direct  from  Jackson 
in  killed  and  wounded,  although  several  stands  to  Paducah.  This  place  was  occupied  by  CoL  S. 
of  colors  were  captured  and  three  pieces  of  ar-  G.  Hicks,  40th  Hlinois  regiment,  with  six  hun- 
tiilery.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  IdUed  and  dred  and  fifty-five  men.  Col.  Hicks  retired  into 
wounded  was  also  severe.  The  effect  of  the  Fort  Anderson  and  there  made  a  stand,  assisted 
battle  was  not  only  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  to  by  tiie  gunboats  Peosta  and  Paw-Paw,  belong- 
Little  Rock  for  Gen.  Steele,  where  he  arrived  ing  to  the  command  of  Capt  Shirk  of  the  navy, 
on  the  2d  of  May,  but  also  to  relieve,  for  some  Gen.  Forrest  then  sent  the  following  demand 
time^  that  portion  of  Arkansas,  and  also  Mis-  for  a  surrender : 

soun,  frmn  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  fol-  HiAn^TrAsxBBs  Fouist^  Oavaut  Cobps,  ) 

lowing  is  Gen.  Steele's  address  to  his  troops :  Tai>voam,  March  2fi,  I86i.      f 

HKASQiTAjraaBa  DEPJjaman  of  Axxahsas.  )  ^^  ^^*  ^^*<^f  commandin{f  Federal forctt  at  JPadwsah  : 

Lmu  Bock,  May  9.        )  Having  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  carry  your  works 

To  yon  troops  of  the  7th  army  corps,  who  par-  and  reduce  the  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unneces- 

ticipaied  in  the  recent  campaign  designed  to  co-  sary  effunon  of  olood,  I  demand  a  surrender  of  the 
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fort  and  troops,  with  all  the  publio  atores.    If  yen  BttB/dk  the  plaee.    Fighting  soon  became  ff«ii- 

■urrender  you  siiaU  bo  treated^  as  priK>aers  of  war,  ^^al,  and  about  nine  o'clock  Major  Bradtod 

^Sl^'r.'*^^*i?.t^orE^8TM^^^^^  J^Seed^  to  the  command  aTirithdrew  all 

tne  forces  within  the  fort    They  nad  pi'evi- 

Col.  Hioks  replied  as  follows:  oosly  oconpied  some  intrenchments  at  some 

HaijQVAWBs  Pow  PApjoijH,    »  distance  from  the  fort  and  further  from  the 

Paovoias,  Kr.,  Mtrah  Sfi,  I60I )  rivAr 

^"^f^^'^'  ^  ^'^'^'  «"»««»^  GonfidemU  This  fort  was  situated  on  a  high  blufl?  which 
I  have  thU  moment  received  yonrs  of  this  instant  descended  precipitately  to  the  river's  edge,  the 
In  which  you  demand  an  unconditionAl  surrender  of  ridge  of  the  bluff  on  the  river  side  being  cover- 
forces  under  my  command.  I  can  answer,  that  I  ed  witii  trees,  buEdies,  and  &llen  timber.  Er- 
have  been  placea  here  by  my  Government  to  defend  tending  back  from  Se  river  on  either  ade  of 
the  post.  In  this,  as  well  as  all  other  orders  from  !v  Jzi.  ^^^  ""***.  «*«  **»«*«*.  w^io*  oiuw& 
my  superior  officers,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  an  h^nor-  ™  *J"  was  a  ravme  or  hoUow,  the  one  be- 
able  officer  to  obey,  and  must  therefore  respectfully  K>w  the  fort  contaming  several  pnvate  stores 
decline  surrendering,  as  you  reouire.  Tery  respect-  and  some  dwellings,  constituting  what  is  called 
ftOly,  S.  O.  HICKS,  Oommandhig  Post.  the  town.  At  the  mouth  of  that  ravine  and  on 
Two  successive  attacks  upon  the  fort  were  the  river  bank  were  some  Government  build- 
now  made  by  the  enemy  and  repulsed.  They  next  ings  containing  commissaiy  stores, 
occupied  the  houses,  and  fired  from  behind  them  The  ravine  above  the  fort  was  known  as  Ckild 
and  from  the  windows,  but  were  steadUy  held  Bunk  Ravine,  the  ridge  beiiig  covered  witili 
back.  At  half-past  eleven  p.m.  they  retired,  trees  and  bushes;  to  the  right  or  below,  and  a 
During  the  evening  a  steamboat  on  the  marine  little  to  the  front  of  the  fort,  was  a  level  piece 
ways  was  bnmed,  and  also  some  houses.  On  of  ground  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  fort  it- 
the  next  morning  6kn.  Forrest  proposed  an  seli^  on  which  had  been  erected  some  log  huta 
exchange  fbr  some  prisoners  in  OoL  Hicks'  or  shanties,  whidi  were  occupied  by  the  white 
hands,  but  the  latter  had  no  power  to  make  troops,  and  also  used  for  hospitid  and  other 
the  exchange.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  re*  purposes.  Within  the  fort  tents  had  been 
tired.  Gen.  Forrest  reported  that  he  held  tiie  erected,  with  board  floors,  for  the  use  of  the 
town  ten  hours,  and  captured  many  stores  and  colored  troops.  There  were  six  pieces  of  artil- 
horses,  burned  sixty  bales  of  cotton,  one  steam-  lerj  in  the  fort,  consisting  of  two  6-ponnders, 
boat,  and  took  fifty  prisoners.  His  loss  at  Union  two  12-pounder  howitzers,  and  two  10-pounder 
Oity  and   Paduoah  he  stated  at  twenty-five  Parrotts. 

killed  and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners  captured  The  rebels  continued  their  attack,  but  un  to 
at  %.7^  hundred.  The  loss  of  Col.  Hicks  was  two  or  tiuree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  nad 
fourteen  killed  and  forty-six  wounded.  A  large  not  gained  any  decisive  success.  The  Federal 
portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  partly  by  troops,  both  white  and  black,  fought  bravely, 
the  guns  fired  from  the  fort  upon  the  enemy,  and  were  in  good  spirits.  The  gunboat  Ko.  7 — 
and  partly  by  the  enemy.  Kew  Era,  Capt.  Marshall — took  part  in  the  con- 
On  the  12th  of  April  an  attack  was  made  on  flict^  shelling  the  enemy  as  opportunity  offered. 
Fort  Pillow  by  Gen.  Forrest,  with  Gen.  Ohfd-  Signals  had  been  a^-eed  upon  by  which  the 
mers'  division  of  his  forces,  of  which  Gen.  officers  in  the  fort  could  indicate  where  the 
Forrest  led  BelPs  brigade,  and  Ohalmers  led  gnus  of  the  boat  could  be  aimed  most  effectively. 
McOuUoch's.  Fort  PiUow  is  situated  about  There  being  but  (me  gunboat  no  permanent  im- 
seventy  miles  above  Memphis,  on  the  10ssi»-  pression  appears  to  have  been  produced  upon 
sippi  Biver.  Its'  garrison  at  the  time  of  the  the  enemy,  for  as  they  were  shelled  out  of  <me 
assault  consisted  of  nineteen  officers  and  &^q  ravine  they  would  make  their  appearance  in 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  enlisted  men,  of  whom  the  other.  They  would  thus  appear  and  retire 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  colored  troops,  as  the  gunboat  moved  from  one  point  to  another, 
comprising  one  battalion  of  the  6th  United  About  one  o'dock  the  fire  on  both  sides 
States  heavy  artillery,  formerly  the  1st  Ala-  slackened  somewhat,  and  the  gunboat  moved 
bama  artillery  of  colored  troops,  under  the  out  in  the  river  to  cool  and  clean  the  guns,  hav- 
command  of  Mcuor  L.  F.  Booth ;  one  section  ing  fired  282  rounds  of  shell,  sharpnel,  and  can- 
of  the  2d  United  States  light  artillery  (color-  istor,  which  nearly  exhausted  tne  supply  of 
ed),  and  one  battalion  of  tiie  18th  Tennessee  ammunition.  The  rebels  having  thus  far  Mled 
cavalry  (white),  commanded  by  Migor  W.  F.  in  their  attack,  resorted  to  their  customary  fiags 
Bradford.  Mifjor  Booth  was  the  ranking  offi*  of  truce.  The  first  fiag  conveyed  a  demand 
Cer,  and  was  in  command  of  the  fort.  from  Gen.  Forrest  for  tiie  unconditional  sur- 
The  troops  which  had  served  to  garrison  the  render  of  the  fort  To  this  Mi^or  Bradford 
fort  were  withdrawn  in  January,  to  accompany  replied,  asking  to  be  allowed  on  hour  to  consult 
Gen.  Sherman's  expedition  to  Meridism,  and  with  his  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  gunboat, 
others  had  been  sent  from  Memphis  subse*  In  a  short  time  a  second  flag  of  truce  ap- 
quently  to  hold  it.  peared  with  a  communication  from  Gen.  Forrest. 
Just  before  sunrise  in  the  morning,  April  He  would  allow  Mejor  Bradford  twenty  minntes 
12th,  the  pickets  of  the  garrison  were  driven  in  which  to  move  his  troops  out  of  the  fort,  and 
in.  This  was  the  flrst  intimation  which  the  if  it  was  not  done  in  that  time,  an  assault  would 
force  then  had  of  an  intention  of  the  enemy  to  be  ordered.    To  this  Mcyor  Bradford  replied 
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iStkht  he  would  not  stirrender.     Immediatelj  theyooiildnoib6id6Dtifled,acdtheideDtifleatlonor 

after  the  second  flag  of  truce  retired,  the  rebels  J''"i?"?i"  "^j  *'S?'ll**l''  c^'t^n*  al*l> J«f  h  there  cm 

made  a  rush  from  the  portions  they  had  treach-  ^^t^^:±^jL:'JZ  lS?h  ^1  ^'.Sl 

eronalj  gained,  wnile  the  nags  of  trace  were  ry,  and  a  natiTe  TetmesBean.    Sereral  wUneases  who 

sent  in,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  saw  the  remaini,  and  who  were  personally  acquainted 

raising  the  cry  of  no  qnarter.     But  little  oppor-  jith  him  while  KTine  here,  testlfled  that  it  is  their 

tonity  was  allowed  for  resistance.    The  Fed-  Si"  **!,"!V*''J  **  '^'^  ^7  tbat  wag  thus  treated. 

Muubj  n  <w  ouviT  «^  xvt  A  oou»i«ix*.v.     *"^  -J- ^  These  deeds  of  murder  and  cruelty  closed  when  nieht 

eral  trooos,  bla^  and  white,  tiirew  down  their  oame  on,  only  to  be  renewed  the  next  morning,  wKen 

arms,  and  sought  to  escape  by  runiung  down  the  demons  careflilly  sought  among  the  dcM  Iribg 

the  steep  bluff  near  the  fort,  and  secreting  about  in  all  directions  for  any  other  wounded  yet  alive, 

themselves  behind  trees  and  logs,  in  the  bushes,  '"^  *^®«®  \^«7  ^^-  Scores  of  the  dead  and  wounded 

j^d  nnder  thebruskBomeeven  imupinginto  JSS'iS^fcllnW'^'JIir^ar^ 

the  nver,  leavmg  only  their  heads  aboye  the  ^o  on  shore  and  collect  the  wounded  and  bury  the 

water  as  they  crouched  down  under  the  bank.  dead.    The  rebels  themselves  had  made  a  pretence 

The  scenes  which  now  followed  became  a  ^^  burying  a  great  many  of  their  victims,  but  they 

mhipH:  nf  in VAAtiirAtinn  by  a  nom-mfHAA  nf  Onn-  ^*d  merely  thrown  them,  without  the  least  regard  to 

S!2!  wlf«  J^?« +kL  Llin^^                 .  «•"  o"^  debency,  into  the  trenches  and  ditches  about 

greas,  who  state  m  their  report  as  follows:  the  fort,  or  the  little  hoUows  and  ravines  on  the 

The  rebels  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter,  hillside,  covering  them  but  partially  with  earth. 
iparinff  neither  age  faor  sex,  white  or  black,  soldier  Portions  of  heads  and  faces,  hands  and  feet,  were 
or  etvifian.  The  officers  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  found  protruding  through  the  earth  in  erery  dxree- 
saeh  other  in  the  devilish  work.  Men»  women,  and  tion  even  when  your  committee  visited  the  spot 
even  children,  wherever  found,  were  deliberately  two  weeks  afterward,  although  parties  of  men  had 
shot  down,  beaten,  and  hacked  with  sabres.  Some  been  sent  on  shore  from  time  to  time  to  bury  the 
of  the  children  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  were  bodies  unburied,  and  re-bury  the  others,  and  were 
ftwoed  to  stand  up  and  ihce  their  motaers  while  being  even  then  ensaged  in  the  same  work.  We  found 
shot.  The  sick  aad  wounded  were  butchered  witl^  evidences  of  this  murder  and  cruelty  sdll  most  pain- 
out  meroy,  the  rebels  even  entering  the  hospital  ful.  We  saw  bodies  still  unburied,  at  some  distance 
buildings,  and  dragging  them  out  to  be  shot,  or  killing  from  the  fort,  of  some  sick  men,  who  had  been  flee- 
them  as  tney  lay  there  unable  to  offer  the  least  resist-  ing  from  the  hospital,  and  beaten  down  and  brutally 
ance.  All  over  the  hillside  the  work  of  murder  was  murdered,  and  their  bodies  left  where  they  had  fallen. 
toiag  on.  Numbers  of  our  men  were  gathered  We  could  still  see  the  faces,  and  hands,  and  feet  of 
fegeUier  in  lines  or  groups  and  deliberately  shot,  men,  white  and  black,  protruding  out  or  the  ground, 
Smaewere  shot  while  in  the  river,  while  others  on  whose  £^ves  had  not  been  reached  bythose  engaged  in 
the  bank  were  shot  and  their  bodies  kicked  into  the  reinterrinff  the  victims  of  the  massacre;  and  although 
water,  many  of  them  still  livins,  but  unable  to  make  a  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  within  the  preceding  two 
any  exertion  to  save  themselves  from  drowning,  weeks,  the  eround.  more  especially  on  the  side  at  the 
Some  of  the  rebels  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  foot  or  the  bluff  where  the  most  of  the  murders  had 
a  short  distanoe  down  its  side,  and  called  to  our  sol<  been  committed,  was  still  discolored  by  the  blood 
diera  to  come  up  to  them,  and  as  they  approached  of  our  brave  but  unfortunate  men,  and  the  logs  and 
shot  them  down  in  cold  blood ;  if  their  ffuns  or  pis-  trees  showed  but  too  plainly  the  evidences  of  the 
tola  missed  fire,  forcing  them  to  stand^  there  until  atrocities  perpetrated  tnere.  Many  other  instances 
they  were  again  prepared  to  fire.  All  around  were  of  equally  atrocious  cruelty  ml^t  be  enumerated,  but 
heud  cries  of  **  ao  quarter,  no  quarter : "  **  Kill  the  vour  committee  feel  compellecTto  refrain  firom  giving 
d— n  niggers ;"  "  Shoot  them  down."  All  who  asked  here  more  of  the  heart-sickeniuff  details,  and  refer  to 
for  mercy  were  answered  by  ihe  most  cruel  taunts  the  statements  contained  in  the  voluminous  testi- 
and  sneers.  Some  were  spared  for  a  time  only  to  be  mony  herewith  submitted.  Those  statements  were 
murdered  under  circumstances  of  greater  cruelty,  obtamed  by  them  from  eye-witnesses  and  sufferers. 
Ko  cruelty  which  the  most  fiendish  malignity  could  Many  of  them,  as  they  were  examined  by  your  com- 
deviae  was  omitted  by  these  murderers.  One  white  mittee,  were  lyins  upon  beds  of  pain  and  suffering; 
soldier,  who  was  wounded  in  the  leff  so  as  to  be  un«  some  so  feeble  that  their  lips  could  with  diffictilty 
able  to  walk,  was  made  to  stand  up  while  his  torment-  frame  the  words  by  which  tne^  endeavored  to  Con- 
ors shot  him.  Others  who  were  wounded  and  unable  vey  some  idea  of  the  cruelty  wmch  had  been  inflicted 
to  stand  up  were  held  up  and  again  shot.  One  nesro  on  them,  and  which  they  had  seen  inflicted  on  others. 
who  had  been  ordered  oy  a  rebel  officer  to  hold  nia  In  reference  to  the  fate  of  Migor  Bradford,  who 
horse  waa  killed  by  him  when  he  remonstrated,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  when  it  was  cap- 
Another,  a  mere  chila,  whom  an  officer  had  taken  up  tured,  and  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  received  no 
behind  him  dn  his  horse,  was  seen  by  Chalmers,  who  ii^ury,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The  general  un- 
at  onee  ordered  the  officer  to  put  him  down,  and  derstandinff  everywhere  seemed  to  be  that  he  had 
shoot  him,  whioh  was  done.  The  huts  and  tents  in  been  brutiuhr  murdered  the  day  after  he  was  taken 
which  many  of  the  wounded  had  sought  shelter  were  prisoner.  How  many  of  our  troops  thus  fell  victims 
•et  on  fire  both  that  ni^t  and  the  next  morning^  to  the  malignity  and  barbarity  of  Forrest  and  his 
while  the  wounded  were  still  in  them,  those  on^  followers  cannot  yet  be  definitely  ascertained.  Two 
escwing  who  were  able  to  get  themselves  oot,  or  wm  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison  were  absent  at  the 
eoida  prevail  on  others  less  injured  than  themselves  time  of  the  capture  and  massacre.  Of  the  remaining 
to  help  them  out;  and  even  some  of  them  thus  seek-  officers  but  two  are  known  to  be  living,  and  they  are 
ing  to  escape  the  flames  were  met  by  these  ruffians  wounded,  and  now  in  the  hospital  at  Mound  City. 
aiM  brutally  shot  down,  or  had  their  brains  beaten  One  of  them  (Capt.  Porter)  may  even  now  be  dead, 
•vt.  One  man  was  deUberately  fastened  down  to  the  as  the  surgeons,  when  your  committee  were  there, 
floor  of  a  teni,fiM}e  upwards,  by  means  of  nails  driven  expressed  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Of  the  men, 
flin>u|^  his  clothing  and  into  the  boards  under  him  fh>m  three  hun^^  to  four  hundred  are  known  to 
so  that  he  could  not  possibly  escape,  and  then  the  have  been  killed  at  Fort  Pillow,  of  whom  at  least 
tent  set  on  fire.  Another  was  nailecl  to  the  side  of  a  three  hundred  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  after  the 
buildlnff^  outside  of  the  fort,  and  then  the  building  fort  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  our  men 
set  on  £re  and  bnmed.  The  oharred  remains  of  five  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  ceased  to  offer  re- 
ar six  bodies  were  afterwards  found,  all  but  one  so  sistance.  Of  the  survivors,  except  the  wounded  in 
Bodi  diafigimd  and  consumed  by  the  flames  that  the  hospital  at  Mound  City,  and  the  few  who  sue- 
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ceeded  in  making  their  escape  unhurt,  nothing  defl-  officers,  to  conduct  this  war  upon  civilized  principles, 

nite  18  knovrn,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  have  provided  jou  permit  us  to  do  so  ^  and  I  take  this  occa- 

been  murdered  after  being  taken  awajfrom  the  fort,  sion  to  state  tnat  we  will  not  shirk  from  any  respon- 

When  your  committee  arrived  at  Memphis,  Tennes-  sibility  that  your  actions  may  force  upon  us.    We 

see,  they  found  and  examined  a  man  (Mr.  Mciiogan)  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  protection  of  our 

who  had  been  conscripted  by  some  of  Forrest's  homes  and  firesides,  lor  the  maintenance  of  our 

forces,  but  who,  with  other  conscripts,  had  succeeded  national  eidstence  and  liberty ;  we  have  counted  the 

in  maJdng  his  escape.    He  testifies  that  while  two  cost,  and  are  prepared  to  ^  to  any  extremes:  and 

companies  of  rebel  troops,  with  Major  Bradford  and  though  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  fight  under  a  black 

many  other  prisoners,  were  on  their  march  frt>m  flag,  stilL  if  you  drive  us  to  it,  we  will  accept  the 

Brownsville  and  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Major  Bradford  issue,     i  our  troops  virtually  fought  under  it  at  the 

was  taken  by  five  rebel^  one  an  officer,  led  about  battle  of  Tishimingo  Creek,  and  uie  prisoners  taken 

fifty  Yards  from  the  line  of  march,  and  aeiiberatelr  there  state  that  they  went  into  battle  under  the  im- 

murdered  in  view  of  all  those  assembled.    He  fell,  pression  that  they  would  receive  no  quarter,  and,  I 

killed  instantly  by  three  musket  balls,  and  while  ask-  suppose,  with  the  determination  to  give  none, 
ing  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  as  he  had  fought        1  will  frirther  remark,  that  if  it  is  raised,  so  far  as 

them  manfully,  and  was  deserving  of  a  better  fate,  your  soldiers  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  distino- 

The  motive  for  the  murder  of  Major  Bradford  seems  tion,  for  the  unfortunate  people  whom  you  pretend  to 

to  have  been  the  simple  fact  that,  although  a  native  be  aiding  are  not  considered  entirely  responsible  for 

of  the  South,  he  remained  loyal  to  his  Government.  their  acts,  influenced,  as  they  are,  by  tne  superior 

On  the  other  side  is  the  foUowing  statement  con6"deratio*n^^ 

by  Lieut.-Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  who  was  in  command  JJ^^  ^Sichwere  procSS^fiSm  the*wiiter**after  S% 

of  the  Confederate  department.    It  is  part  of  exaggerated  statements  of  your  press  were  seen, 
a  letter  on  the  subject,  dated  Jnne  28th :  I  am,  general,  yours,  res^tfuily. 

As  commanding  officer  of  this  department,  I  desfre  ®-  ^'  ^™^»  Lieutenant-GeneraL 

to  make  the  following  statement  concerning  the  cap-        The  report  of  the  enemy  stated  that  Gena. 

*^rurf?,?Ki:;i"crfT^^^^^^^^  Forrest  lid  Ohdmers  "both  entered  tiie  fort 

captured  at  that  place.    The  version  given  by  you  from  opposite  sides,  simnltaneously,  and  an  m- 

and  your  Government  is  untrue,  and  not  sustained  discriminate  slaughter  followed.     One  hundred 

by  the  facts  to  the  extent  that  you  indicate.    The  prisoners  were  taken  and  the  halance  slain, 

garrison  was  summoned  in  the  usual  manner,  and  its  ^i,^  f„-*  -j^-,  -^*i.  hlrwid      IfAii v  inmnArl  intn 

Commanding  officer  assumed  the  responsibility  of  /'Jf  i  Jl  T^^^i^^S^^^Z^^^         ^iS 

refusing  to  surrender,  after  having  been  informed  by  t"®   "^^^  ^^  ^^^e  drowned,  or  shot  m  the 

Gen.  Forrest  of  his  ability  to  t&e  the  fort,  and  of  water.     Over  $100,000  worth  of  stores  were 

his  fears  as  to  what  the  result  would  be  in  case  the  taken,  and  six  gons  captured.    The  Oonfeder- 

demand  was  not  compUed  with.    The  assault  was  ate  loss  was  seventy-five.    lient-OoL  Reed  of 

made  under  a  heavy  fire  and  with  considerable  loss  ^    g^  Mississippi,  was  mortally  wonnd^" 
to  the  attacking  party.    Your  colors  were  never  low-         \        .am»ipoiyp*,  woo  uivimuj  wvtuxviw. 
ered  and  your  garrison  never  surrendered,  but  retreat-       .^  party  Of  the  enemy  on  the  capture  Of  Fort 

ed  under  cover  of  a  gunboat,  with  arms  in  their  hands  Pillow  made   an   advance   against  ColambnSy 

and  constantly  using  them.    This  was  true  particu-  Gen.  Bnford  being  in  command  of  their  force. 
ISSli^LJT.  colored  troops,  who  had  been  firmly        q^  t^e  18th  he  sent  the  foDowing  summons 

convinced  by  your  teachings  of  the  certainty  of  ^^  -r  ^  .^^^^^a^^  ^*  4.1.^  «^«<. . 

slaughter  in  case  of  capture.    Even  under  these  cir-  ^  ^^  commander  of  the  fort : 
cumstances  many  of  your  men — ^white  and  black —  HsAnQirASTBKs  Gokvsdebatb  Statb  Annr, ) 

were  taken  prisoners.    I  respectfully  refer  you  to  Bbfom  Golitmbus,  Kt.,  April  18, 1661     f 

history  for  numerous  cases  of  indiscriminate  slaugh-  To  the  Commander  qf  the  UryUed  States  foreee,  Ck>U 
ter  after  successful  assault,  even  under  less  a^^a-         urnbut^  Ky : 

rated  circumstances.    It  is  generally^  concedea  by        Fully  capable  of  taking  Columbus  and  its  garrison 

all  military  precedent  that  where  the  issue  had  been  by  force,  idesire  to  avoid  shedding  blood.   1  there- 

fairly  presented  and  the  ability  displayed,  fearful  re-  fore  demand  the   unconditional  surrender  of  the 

suits  are  expected  to  follow  a  refusal  to  surrender,  forces  under  your  command.    Should  you  surren- 

The  case  under  consideration  is  almost  an  extreme  der^  the  negroes  now  in  arms  will  be  returned  to 

one.    You  had  a  servile  race  armed  against  their  their  masters.    Should  I  be  compelled  to  take  the 

masters,  and  in  a  country  which  had  been  desolated  place  by  force,  no  quarters  will  be  shown  negro 

by  almost  unprecedented  outrages.  troops  whatever ;  white  troops  will  be  treated  as 

I  assert  that  our  officers,  with  all  the  circumstances  prisoners  of  war.       I  am,  8ir,^ours, 
aeainst  them,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  JL  BuFORD,  Brig.-Gen. 

blood;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  the        nn^*    ^  ^  is_j        ^  r%       n  ^    ^ 

£Act  that  both  white  and  colored  prisoners  were        4       demand  was  refused,  and  C*en.  i5uiord 

taken,  and  are  now  in  our  hands.    As  regards  the  retired  without   making  an  attack.     At  the 

battle  of  Tishimingo  Creek,  the  statements  of  vour  same  time  an  excitement  arose  at  Paducah,  un- 

negro  witnesses  are  not  to  be  reUed  on.    In  ^eir  ^^^  apprehension  of  another  attack  of  the  en- 

8anic  they  acted  as  might  have  been  expected  from  ^Zl^^h^^Z^^^    auvuuoi  "*'"'j^"*  ,7*7^1^ 

leir  previous  impressidns.    I  do  not  thiSk  many  of  emy.   The  entire  forces,  however,  retged  to  Bol- 

them  were  killed — ^they  are  yet  wandering  over  the  ivar,  Trenton,  and  Grand  Junction.  For  further 

country,  attempting  to  return  to  their  masters.  With  military  operations  in  this  part  of  the  countrji 

reference  to  the  OcOw  of  those  captured  at  Tishimin-  ^^  Kkntuokt,  TKNlTESflfflL  Missisfiippi. 

§S..%rr2e^'\,f!Jir«o^iTtb*Airrt  ^8«r  "til^  operaS  took  plaoe  in  North 

be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  will  be  retained  Oarohna.    The  important  ports  on  the  sound^ 

and  humanely  treated,  subject  to  such  future  instruc*  as  Newbem,  Washington,  Plymouth,  &c.,  had 

tions  as  may  be  indicated.  been  held  since  their  capture  by  the  forces  un- 


it is  my  intention,  and  that  also  of  my  subordinate    Gens.  Oorse's  and  Clingman^s,  made  an  assault 
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on  fhe  Federal  ontpost  at  Bachelor's  Greek,  and  two  charges  were  made  dnring  the  fore- 
eight  miles  from  Kewbem,  and  captured  it  noon,  which  were  repulsed.  In  the  afternoon, 
with  seventy-five  prisoners.  Thej  then  ad-  two  gons  of  the  enemy  were  captured  by  a 
vanoed  toward  Kewbem,  where  an  attack  was  sortie  from  the  fort.  The  gnnboats  then  took 
greatly  feared.  Before  daylight  on  the  next  a  position,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
morning  a  party  in  barges  offlptored  the  gon-  town,  and  the  contest  continued  fiercely  until 
boat  Underwriter,  with  her  officers  and  a  por-  night,  when  it  ceased  without  any  advantage 
tion  of  her  crew.  The  steamer  was  aground,  to  the  enemy.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
but  so  lay  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  fortifi-  picket  boat  up  the  river  reported  that  the  iron- 
cations  between  Fort  Anderson  and  Fort  Ste-  clad  had  passed  down.  The  gunboats  were 
yens,  at  Newbem.  Gen.  Picket  thus  reported  immediately  lashed  together,  to  make  a  Joint 
hiB  expedition:  resistance  to  the  iron-clad.  This  had  scarcely 
Jh  Om^  R  AvMi  Knwrow,  Vf^gnury  8, 1864.  been  done  when  she  appeared  within  a  hun- 
1  Sde  a  ^nnoissance  wHhin  a  mile  and  a  half  ^  7^'  \^  they  approached  each  other, 
of  Newbem,  with  Hoke's  brigade,  and  a  part  of  ^^  gunboats  fired  without  effect.  The  ram 
Cone's  and  Clingman'i,  and  some  artUleir;  met  the  first  struck  the  Miami,  and  gliding  off  struck 
enemy  in  force  at  Batchelor's  Creek,  killed  and  tiie  Southfleld  on  her  left  side,  cnShinir  in  six 
wounded  abont  one  hundred  in  all^  Mptnred  thir-  ^^  eight  feet  square.  The  Miami  now  fired  a 
teen  offioers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  -^-i^  ®  .  .v  ^  .~*_  ,^  ,  «,i.i»v  u  j  j  ? 
fourteen  negroes,  two  rifled  pieces  a/d^^Baisson?  Sr^l*  ^^  iron-clad,  which  rebounded  and 
thiee  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  four  ambulan-  Killed  her  captain,  Flusser,  and  wounded  eight 
ees,  three  wagons,  fifty-five  animals^  a  quantity  of  persons.'  Becoming  separated  from  the  South- 
dothinfc  camp,  and  gajrispneqmpaw,  and  two  Seld,  the  Miami  was  swung  round  by  the  cur- 

S^2rSilSoTA%^t&"K*^.SSi  «»\i»d  un^le  for  a  time  to  render  further 

Underwriter.    Our  loss  thirty-five  killed  and  wound-  assjstanoe.    The  Southfleld  was  now  rapidly 

•d.  G.  E.  PICKET,  smkmg,  and  her  crew  took  to  the  boats  and 

M^or-General  Commanding.  fied.  The  Miami,  after  her  loss,  withdrew. 
The  next  movement  of  importance  made  by  The  iron-clad,  caQed  the  Albemarle,  under 
the  enemy  was  the  capture  of  Plymouth.  This  command  of  J.  W.  Ooke,  came  down  to  the 
town  is  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Roanoke  mouth  of  the  river,  outside  of  which  were 
River,  abont  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  four  gunboats.  Her  position  in  the  river  cut 
river  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  into  Albe-  off  all  hopes  of  sending  reenforcements  to  Gen. 
marie  Sound.  The  town  originally  contained  Wessels,  and  he  surrendered  to  Brig.-Gen.  Hoke 
about  one  thousand  inhabitante,  but  was  bum-  on  the  next  day.  This  surrender  was  thus  an- 
ed  by  the  Union  fleet  two  years  previously.  It  nounced  by  Gen.  Peck,  in  command  of  the  de- 
bad  been  held  for  some  lime  as  a  key  to  the  partmont : 

river,  and  had  been   strongly  fortified.     A  HaAWAwns  o*  the  Amcr  Aim  D»nior  of  » 

breastwork  with  strong  forts  at  different  pomts        Honn  CAsouirA,  Nbwbuk,  n.  a,  Apru  21,  I86I    f 

along  the  line,  had  been  constructed.    Another  Qmeral  Ord$r$  No,  66 : 

strong  work,  called  Fort  Gray,  had  also  been       With  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  the  command* 

constructed  about  a  mile  ftirther  up  the  river,  »«  general  announces  the  fall  of  Plymouth,  N.C., 

opposite  which  a  teiple  row  of  pUes  had  W  gV'V'Sr :.fd'WSm3"  Thti^g;-^^^. 
driven,  to  which  torpedoes  were  attached,  to  ever,  did  not  obtain  until  after  the  most  saliant  and 
serve  as  a  protection  to  the  fieet  below.  The  determined  resistance  had  been  made.  Tive  times 
enemy  had  a  powerful  iron-clad  ram  in  the  the  enemy  stormed  the  lines  of  the  general,  and  as 
river  above.  StiU  further  up  there  was  another  many  times  were  tiieycpalsed  with  great  slw^^ 
•«-,  ^^  ^:i«.«  ^,^4.\.  4.^«««^^^-  ««—  »i.:^v  *  ^i^-w  *nd  but  for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  rebel  iron- 
row  Of  pUes  with  torpedoes,  new  which  a  pick-  ^lad  ram,  and  the  floating  sharpshooter  batteiy,  the 
et  boat  was  stationed  to  watch  the  iron-dad.  Cotton  Plant,  Plymouth  would  still  haye  been  in  our 
The  Federal  gunboats  Soutbfield  and  Miami  hands.  For  their  noble  defence  the  gallant  Gen. 
were  anchored  in  the  river  opposite  the  town.  Wessels  and  his  brave  band  hare,  and  deserve  the 

The  «r™«.  of  the  town  wa«  about  twenty-  T^S^Sli^^tltti:  t2lr,SSfKr  ""  ^ 
four  nnndred  men,  under  command  of  lien.  To  the  officers  and  men  ofihe  navy  the  command- 
Weasels.  They  composed  the  86th  New  York  ing  (general  tenders  his  thanks  for  their  hearty  co5p- 
infimtry  regiment,  101st  Pennsylvania  infantry  eration  with  the  army,  and  the  bravery,  determina- 

regiment,  108d   Pennsylvania   infantry  regi-  ^""^  »?d  "^"^^^^^-^  ™"^®k  *^®^JP*1  ^5  **u 

^^4^  -KsZi.  ri^n,i/^o4^^.n4- ;nA>n4^«««<x..:»iATvf  f«/^  unequal  contest.    With  sorrow  he  records  the  death 

ment,  16th  Ctonnectiout  mfentry  regiment,  two  ^^^^  ^oble  sailor  and  gallant  patriot,  Lieut.-Com. 

compames  of  the  Massachusetts  heavy  artil-  c.  W.  Flusser,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  m  the  heat  of  battie 

lery,  two  companies  of  the  2d  North  Carolina  fell  dead  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  with  the  lanyard 

volunteers,  two  companies  of  the  12th  New  of  his  gun  in  his  hand.  ,^  ,,^ 

York  eavalrv  ^^^  commanding  general  believes  that  these  mis- 

w»ttiij.  fortunes  will  tend,  not  to  discoarage,  but  to  nerve 

The  approach  of  the  enemy  waa  unknown.  ^^  ^rmy  of  Nortii  Carolina  to  equal  deeds  of  brave- 

imtil  they  began  to  appear  about  8  p.  x.,  April  rj  and  gallantly  hereafter. 

17th,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  driving  in  the  Until  further  orders,  the  headquarters  of  the  sub- 
Union  pickets.    A  brisk  artiUery  fire  was  soon  ^»*rict  of  the  ^bemarle  wiU  be  at  Roanoke  Island. 

openedVn  Fort  Gra^  whioh  continued  witij  ^t^ro^^n^w^l^^r^^^^^  ""'  ^'  """^^ 
some  vigor  nntd  near  midmght.  About  daylight       By  command  of      Mai.-Gen.  JOHN  G.  PECK, 
on  the  next  morning  the  contest  was  renewed,       j.  A«  Jimsov,  Ass't  Acy''t-Gen. 
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6«iL  Hoke  thus  reported  Ms  capture  of  the       In  Yirgiiiia,  a  few  desnltory  operations  took 

position:  place  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 

n%.  /L-   »—*     n^  Pltmouth,  IS,  o,  April  20, 1864  great  campaign  of  tiie  year.    On  the  8d  of 

IhS^iJS^^^cirried  this  pkce,  oaptorinij  l^^^^,  *  ^^PP^^  ^^^  <^^T*!i«  ^f  two  hun- 

ene  brindier,  sixteen  haodred  men,  storM,  and  dred  ammals,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  on  its 

twwtj'Ore  pieces  of  artillery  return  from  Petersburg,  in  West  Virginia,  to 

s  R.  r.  HOKE,  Brig.-Oen.  New  Creek.    A  few  of  the  men  and  Ruimftlji 

Only  two  places  on  the  main  land  were  now  «8<»P«d.     The  enemy,  being  in  considerable 

held  by  the  Federal  forces.    These  were  Wash-  force,  now  made  several  demonstrations  for  the 

ington,  on  the  Tar  River,  and  Newbem,  at  the  P^09«  o^  reaching  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

month  of  the  Neuse.    Wac^gton  was  evac-  railroad,  but  were  unsuccessful.    On  January 

uated  in  the  hitter  part  of  April,  and  burned.  28th,  a  train  from  New  Greek  to  Petersburg, 

The  following  order  of  Gen.  Palmer  was  issued  laden  with  commissary  stores  for  the  garrison 

for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  incendiaries:  **  *^®  latter  place,  was  attacked  three  miles 

HiuLDQirA.™  Dismor  OF  N.  ci,  t  ^^^  "^^J^T"^  ^^  aftera  sharp  con-  ' 

NswBax,N.GL,Ma78,i8(ML    f  test,  cai>tured  by  the  enemy.    The  losses  m 

^MutroZ  Ordsn  ITo.  6.      ^  this  region  in  horses,  wagons,  stores,  &c.,  to 

Whfle  the  troops  of  this  command  may  cxnlt  and  February  1st,  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 

take  mst  pnde  m  their  many  yictones  over  the  en-  ^_ ^  «a. x  xv  Jl«««  j  ;i^ii««« 

emy,  yet  a  portion  of  them  hare,  withhi  a  few  days,  and  fiftv  thous^d  dollars, 
been  gnilty  of  an  outrage  against  humanity  which        The  headquarters  Of  Gen.  Meade,  m  com- 

brings  the  olush  of  shame  to  uie  cheek  of  every  true  mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  near 

man  and  soldier.     ,^  ,  ^    .     ,^    ,  ,  ,,  Oulpepper  Oourt  House.    This  position  was  oc- 

«r  w"  Z'^J^^'^J^h  ^""P^^St^  ^^  eiraonation  cupied  by  that  army,  from  December,  1868,  until 

of  Washington,  North  Garolma,  that  town  was  fired,  Xr^^oai  ^mT       '     vajia^w^^i/^*  ,  ■'""•')  »*"«** 

and  ncarlyrif  not  entirely,  consumed,  thus  wantonly  ^f7^  ^^Y^'ry     . !  ""^^  of  Gen.  Lee,  on  the  south 

rendering  houseless  and  homeless  hundreds  of  poor  Side  of  the  Bapidan,  confronted  it.  A  few  recon- 

women  and  children  (manv  of  them  the  families  of  noissances  were  made,  but  without  important 

s^ers  m  our  own  army),  and  destroying  the  last  results.  A  cavalry  expedition  into  the  neighbor- 

2^ir^S:e2';rp%^rrseX^^^  hoodofBlchmon/wKmostact^ 

hour  of  p^iL    And  this  was  done  by  men  in  the  at  this  penod  Of  the  year.    It  commenced  with 

militaiy  service  of  the  United  States.  the  advance  of  the  8th  corps,  under  Gen.  Sedg- 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  army  vandals  did  wick,  from  Madison  Court  House,   on  Feb- 

bSsSS'oTrth^*oon^*thl'*lS^^  Od*i  "^"^  ^'^^-    ^  ^^^«^on  under  Gen.  Bimey  fol- 

fSSw  lldSes,  pUulSSi'them**both,  Md*hawked  ^^^^  ^^  the  next  day.    Madison  Court  House 

about  the  streets  the  regaUa  and  jeweU.    And  this,  was  occupied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  a 

•oo,  by  United  States  troops.    It  is  well  known,  too,  small  force  of  cavalry,  but  the  main  force  was 

that  bothpublio  and  private  stores  were  entered  and  encamped  along  the  heights  of   Robertson's 

StedtiS^oS.^  devastation  and  destruction  gj^^^     From  tiiis  position  pickets  were  sent 

The  commanding  general  had,  until  this  time,  be-  O^*  *?  *^®  ^8^*  *?^  1®^*«     ^^  Bimey's  force 

fieved  it  impossible  &at  any  troops  in  his  command  occupied  James  City,  a  small  village  west  of 

could  have  committed  so  disgraceful  an  act  as  this,  Culpepper.     Meanwhile  a  cavslry  force  under 

which  now  blackens  the  fame  of  the  army  of  North  Q^n.  Ouster  pushed  forward  by  way  of  Madi- 

aSJTtnd^Sa^^ti^r^^S^i^^^  son  Court  HoSse,  in  tiiedirec^^^ 

are  not  soldiers,  but  thieves  and  scoundrels,  dead  to  ville,  the  junction  of  the  Aiexanona  witii  the 

aD  sense  of  honor  and  humanity,  for  whom  no  pun-  Lynchburg  railroad.    About  the  same  time,  in 

iahment  can  be  too  severe.  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,   Gen.  Kilpatrick, 

-•^^S^S^^^^nf  wS.iiS.^'Iw'^fc*^  with  his  divifflon  of  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of 

were  in  tne  town  or  Washington  when  the  names  r^         -xr     *i.j.t         j  /^         i    :i*  •  '^l     nx.  ^ 

lint  appeared.    He  knowsw^at  troops  last  left  the  Gens.  Memtt's  and  Gregg's  divisions,  with  a 

Slace.    He  knows  that  in  the  ranks  of  only  two  of  light  battery  of  six  guns,  bemg  nearly  eight 

lie  regiments  in  the  district  of  North  Carolina  the  thousand  men,  left  Stevensburg  for  the  lower 

culprits  now  stand.    To  save  the  reputation  of  the  fords  of  the  Bapidan,  intending  to  make  a  dash 

SSSfft^riJ^troV^i^^L^  uponBichmonS^dsf^^^^ 

at  the  time  of  these  occurrences.  mama  and  Ely's  Fords,  distant  about  sixty  miles 

This  order  will  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  regi-  ftom  Bichmond.    The  command  encamped  on 

ment  and  detachment  in  this  command,  at  dress  that  night  eight  miles  south  of  the  Bapidan. 

16th  Connecticut  volunteers,  at  dress  pankie,  every  Court  Mouses  and  the  movements  01  the  in- 
day  for  ten  consecutive  days,  or  until  tne  guilty  par-  fantry  with  the  command  of  Gen.  Custer,  tow- 
ties  are  found,  ard   Charlottesville,  threatened   to   turn   his 
By  command  of        Brig^Oen.  I.  N.  PALMER.  left,  and  thus  serve  as  a  divendon  in  favor  of 
J.  A.  JuDSoir,  Ass't  Adj  t-Oen.  ^^  advance  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick.    Early  on  the 
Subsequently  the  iron-dad  Albemarle  was  morning  of  the  28th  (Monday),  Gen.  Custer 
destroyed  by  lieut  Cushing,  of  the  navy  (see  pushed  forward  across  the  Bapidan,  and  pass- 
Naval  Ofkbahoitb),  and  Plymouth  recaptured,  mg  through  8tannardsville  arrived  within  four 
Some  military  expeditions  from  Newbem  into  mues  of  Charlottesville.    Here  a  body  of  cav- 
the  State,  were  made  during  the  year.    (See  airy  under   Col.    Caskie   were   encountered. 
KoxTH  Cabolhta.)  Six  caissons,  some  camp  equipage,  and  a  few 
VOL,  rv.— 6     A 
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priBoners  were  oaptared,  when  the  enemy  glxtj  of  his  men  captured.  The  remainder  of  tii« 
rallied  in  force,  and  Gen.  Ouster  fell  hack  command,  and  the  force  of  Gen.  EOpatriok, 
toward  Ravenna  River.  Finding  that  the  who  had  been  obliged  to  move  daring  ^e 
force  of  the  enemy  was  considerable,  the  night  by  the  pressore  of  the  enemy,  met  a  car- 
original  intention  of  destroying  the  railway  airy  force  sent  out  by  Gen.  Bntler,  from 
bridge  and  stores  at  OharloUes^e  was  aban-  Williamsburg,  near  Tunstell's  station  on  the 
don^  and  after  burning  three  mills  and  a  sad-  York  River  railroad,  and  retired  down  the 
die  &ctory  the  Ravenna  was  crossed,  and  the  Peninsula.  Their  loss  was  about  one  hnndred 
bridge  burned.  It  now  began  to  rain  and  and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  OoL 
freeze,  and  the  night  became  exceedingly  dark.  Dahlgren.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  cap- 
Qen,  Steadman^s  brigade  being  in  advance,  tared.  The  newspaper  press  at  Richmond  sab- 
reached  Madison  Oourt  House  soon  after  day-  seauently  pubhshed  the  following  address  and 
light  in  the  morning.  Gen.  Ouster,  however,  oraers,  and  asserted  that  they  were  found  in 
was  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  pocket  of  Ool.  Dahlgren.  His  connection 
streams  with  his  artillery  in  the  extreme  dark-  with  them  has  been  denied,  in  the  most  positive 
nes&  Thus  the  enemy  intercepted  him  near  manner,  by  the  friends  of  Ool.  Dahlgren : 
Stannardsville.  By  means  of  his  artillery  Gen.  HsAOQTASTias,  Tbiu>  Birmozr.  I 
Ouster  held  them  in  check  until  he  could  fell  ^  ^^  xr  i'^^^^  ^^^J®S^  J  . 
ba<*  upon  a  by-road,  and  thus  ayoid  them.  g,^'d"SfgSS^^^^^ 

Madison  Oourt  House  was  reached  at  dusk  on  i  desperate  undertaking^^aii  undertaking  which,  if 

the  29th,  with  a  number  of  horses  and  prison-  sacceaafal,  will  write  your  names  on  the  hearts  of 

ers  captured,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  yo™f  countrymen  in  letters  that  can  never  be  erased. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gen.  Elpatrick  resumed  "\d  which  wiU  cause  the  prayers  of  our  fellow 

•k«-  -*i™^^ I«  ♦v.I^T.JT Z«l-^*^  iT  TcL  A'^  soldiers  now  confined  in  loathsome  prisons  to  foUow 

Ws  advance  on  the  next  mornmg,  to  Fredenck's  you  and  yours  wherever  you  may  /o.    We  hope  to 

Hall,  on  the  Yirgmia  Oentral  Railroad.    Here  release  the  prisoners  from  Belle  Isle^rst,  and,  having 

the  track  was  torn  up  for  some  distance,  and  seen  them  fairly  started,  we  will  cross  the  James 

several  officers  of  the  enemy  captured,  and  the  ^^«^  ^^  Richmond,  destroy  the  bridges  after  us. 

cjUTUeesofseveralpiecesofar^^^  S:?iSaft';^t^n5rSirthia'ejS 

Ool.  Dahlgren  was  here  detached  with  a  por-  ©avis  and  his  traitorous  crew  to  escape.    The  pria- 

tion  of  the  force,  and  moved  toward  the  James  ners  must  render  g^at  assistance,  as  you  cannot  leave 

River  Oaual,  and  Gen.  Kilpatrick  advanced  tow-  your  ranks  too  far,  or  become  too  much  scattered,  or 

ard  Ashland,  on  the  ra&road,   twenty  miles  you  wiU  be  lost.    Do  not  aUow  any  personal  gain  to 

above  Ridii^'ond.    Here  he  rested  on  Lnday  boCd^^h'^S^'Jhn^^^^^^^^ 

mght,   and  tore  up  a  portion  of  the  railroad  together  and  obey  orders  strictly,  and  all  wiU  be 

track.    Early  the  next  morning  he  moved  tow-  well;  but  on  no  account  scatter  too  far,  for  in  union 

ards  Richmond,  on  the  Broolu'  turnpike,  and  ***®*'®  ^  strength.    With  strict  obedience  to  orders 

reached  within  six  mUes  of  that  city.    There'  ?°^  fearlessness  in  their  execution  you  wiU  be  sure 

-L^  ^^„  ^^-  V, -*5        ^i.v          '           *"«*w  ^^  succeed.     We  will  join  the  main  force  on  the 

he  was  met  by  a  portion  of  the  engmeer  troops  other  side  of  the  city,  oi  perhaps  meet  them  inside, 

and  a  few  sections  of  light  artillery,  by  which  Many  of  you  may  fall ;  but  if  there  is  any  man  here 

his  advance  was  checked.    A  contest  with  artil-  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  such  a  great  and 

lery  ensued  for  two  hours,  when   Gen.  Kil-  glorious  undertaking,  or  who  does  not  feel  capable 

Patrick  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Mechanic^  ^^^^^  l^\ir^V-"»"'^"^''»~  " 

viUe,  burmng  the  trestle  work  of  the  raiboad  the  arms  of  his  sweetheart,  and  read  of  the  brarea 

accross  the  Ohickahominy  on  his  route.  who  swept  through  the  dty  of  Richmond.    We  want 

The  detachment  under  Ool.  Dahlgren  pene-  uo  man  who  cannot  feel  sure  of  success  in  such  a 

trated  as  far  as  the  farm  of  James  A.  Seddon,^  ^?K''''''?'u  \^  '^^,*'*^«  *  desperate  fiffht;  but 

nr«*«Av<-i/>«A«A  aA.»..^«.»-»  ^fi  Tir«-  «^;i  i a  -u*  stand  up  to  it  when  it  does  come,  and  all  wiU  be  well* 

Oonfederate  Secretary  of  War,  and  burned  his  ^sk  the^blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  do  not  fear  the 

bam  aud  stables,  and  the  flour  and  saw  miUs  enemy. 

in  the  vicinity.    On  the  canal  a  number  of  U.  DAHLGREN,  Colonel  Commanding, 

freight  and  other  boats  were  destroyed,  and  a  gpBOAL  ordbbs  and  iHsiEucnoNs. 

lock  cut.    A  large  number  of  horses  were  also  Guides  and  pioneers,  with  oakum,  turpentine,  and 

seized.    The  ignorance  or  evil  intention  of  their  torpedoes,  signal  officer,  quartermasters,  commis- 

negro  guide  had  misled  the  command,  so  that  sanes,  scouts  and  pickets,  and  men  in  rebel  uniforms 

it  was  unable  to  join  Gen.  Kilpatrick  at  Ash-  —these  will  remam  on  the  north  bank  and  move 

land,  and  aid  in  fte  attack  on  Richmond,  where  :|?TS,^:'U'd'iJT,  ",S^^ti^!f^t^.J4^\1 

It  was  supposed  the  enemy  had  few  troops.    It  without  giving  an  alarm,  it  must  be  done ;  but  Svery 

was  afternoon,  however,  before  he  reached  the  thing  depends  upon  a  surprise,  and  no  one  must  Im 

vicinity  of  Richmond,  advancing  by  the  West-  allowed  to  pass  ahead  of  the  column.    Information 

ham  or  river  road.    As  he  approached  nearer  "?"»*  ^^  gathered  in  regard  to  the  crossings  of  the 

ha  wflfl  *»Anft.n«+wi  /^*i  ^^^y^JL^A  \.^  «,»^^^.  n^«"",  so  that,  should  we  be  repulsed  on  the  south 

he  was  confronted  on  every  road  by  supenor  .ide,  we  will  know  where  to  recross  at  the  nearest 

numbers,  and  obhged  to  fall  back.  point. 

He  then  attempted  to  reach  the  Peninsula  All  mills  must  be  burned  and  the  canal  destroyed, 

through  King's  and  Queen's  county,  where  he  "^^  *l*o  every  thing;  which  can  be  used  by  the  rebels 

encountered  on  the  next  day  the  9th  Virginia,  S?**  ^«  destroyed,  includmg  the  boato  on  the  riw. 

t:«.,a  n^i    -D  11  -J        J  ««j  «"w  «?v**     li^uAXtt,  ghouid  a  ferry  boat  be  seized  which  can  be  worked, 

Lieut-Ool.  Pollard,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  en-  have  it  moved  down.    Keep  the  force  on  the  sou£ 

Bueo.    Ool.  Dahlgren  was  killed,  and  about  side  posted  of  any  important  movement  of  the  enemy. 
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nd  hi  case  of  danger,  some  of  the  teoDts  mugt  swim  the  House  of  Representativea,  and  others,  the 

SfSI?;^?^***'^*^'"*^^™**^''*'  ^irf?t'°*S^  President  rose  and  said : 

tiie  city  the  party  must  take  great  oare  that  they  do  _        ^            *^              ,                            .    . 

not  get  ahead  of  the  other  party  on  the  south  side,  ^k'^*  (vnANr:  The  nation's  appreciation  of  what 

and  must  conceal  themselves  and  watch  our  more-  7^^  hare  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for  what 

moita.    We  will  tiy  and  secure  the  bridge  to  the  nnudns  to  do.  in  the  existing  |^eat  struggle,  Ba» 

city,  one  mile  below  Belle  Isle,  and  release  the  pris-  ^^^  presented  with  this  commission,  constituting 

oners  at  the  same  time.    If  we  don't  succeed  they  ip^  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Armr  of  the  United 

must  then  dash  down,  and  we  will  try  to  carry  the  States.    With  this  high  honor  derolyes  upon  you, 

bridge  by  storm.    When  necessary  the  men  must  be  "'^y  ^  corresponding  responsibility.    As  the  country 

tied  through  the  woods  and  along  the  rirer  bank,  herein  trusts  you,  so.  under  Ood,  it  will  sustain  you. 

The  bridge  once  secured  and  the  prisoners  loose  and  ^  toarcely  n^d  to  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for 

OTer  the  river,  the  bridges  will  be  burned  and  the  the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence. 

*^%ie^^^t  be  kept  together  and  weU  in  hand,  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^™^*  "^^^  • 

and  once  in  the  city,  it  must  be  destroyed  and  Jeff.  Mb.  Prmident  :   I  accept  this  commission  with 

Davis  and  his  €abinet  killed.    Pioneers  will  go  alonjg  gratitude  for  the  hieh  honor  conferred. 

with  combustible  materiaL    The  officer  must  use  his  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  foueht 

discretion  about  the  time  of  assisting  us.    Horses  on  so  many  fields  for  our  common  country,  it  wilTb^ 

and  cattle  which  we  do  not  needimmecuately  must  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  ezpec* 

shot,  rather  than  left.  tations. 

Every  thing  on  the  canal  and  elsewhere,  of  service  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now 

to  the  rebels,  must  be  destroyed.  devolving  on  me,  and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met, 

As  Ghm.  Custer  may  follow  me,  be  careful  not  to  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and,  above,  all  to  the 

give  a  false  alarm,    llie  signal  officer  must  be  pre-  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations 

pared  to  communicate  at  night  by  rockets,  and  in  and  men. 

&^SSrM"^lui'J^s  m^Sl"^^^^^  ,  ^  ttellth  Of  March  Q*n.  Grant  return^ 

lookout  for  their  departments,  and  see  that  there  are  to  JNasnville,  lennessee.     Un  tne  12th,  the  fol- 

no  delays  on  their  account    The  engineer  officer  lowing  order  was  issued  at  Washington: 

win  follow  and  survey  the  road  as  wo  pass  over  it.  _,  ^  -n^.^-w.*.  a^„t..«.  a»^«,i.  /wi.,^  i 

W  J!i; ^r^ "•"'* be  prei»r^  to^'oonBtruot \  ^"  D-a«««t. ^.jtO^u^^*^^ ^ 

bridge  or  destroy  one.    They  must  have  plenty  of  Q^ntf^gi  Ord$r%  J^  98 

oatam  and  turpentine  for  burning,^  which  will  be  The  President  of  the  United  Stotes  orders  as  foU 


j^,u»a  oy  me  pioneers  lorourmnguie  main  onages,  and  Lieut -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  assigned  to  thecommand 

«  ^^i?^"'*u®JB^P!f®^*\^*®**fJ^*r®"^^''°*^  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.    Theheadquar- 
.  5«'*^™'»ch?f  tothenghtwithafewpione^^  tcrs  of  the  army  wiU  be  in  Washington  and  abo  with 
?*  ^"^IJ^^  ^P^  and  railroads  south  of  Rich-  Lieut-Gen.  Grant  in  the  field, 
nond,  and  then  join  us  at  the  city.    They  must  be        3.  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck  is  assigned  to  duty  in  Wash- 
well  prepared  wi^  toroedoes,  Ac.  ington  as  Chief-of-Staff  of  &e  Army,  under  the 

The  Une  of  FaUin«  Creek  is  probably  the  best  to  dij^tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  thi  Lieutenant- 

march  *long,  or,  as  Ihey  approach  the  city.  Good  s  q,^^^^  commanding.    His  orders  wUl  be  obeyed 

Creek,  so  that  no  re«n£orcements  can  come  up  on  any  ^^  respected  acoorfinglv. 

^■J?*  ^ luii       JA  t.j*#        »       8.   Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  is  assigned  to  the 

No  one  inust  be,  allowed  to  pass  ahead,  for  fear  of  command  of  the  miUtary  division  of  thellississippi, 

communicating  news.      .^,    „  ,     ^         _  .^      .    .,  composed  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cum- 

Btejoin  the  command  with  all  haste,  and  if  cut  ofl^  berlSid,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Arkansas. 

CTMS  the  nw  above  Richmond  and  rejoin  us.    Men        ^  Maj.-Gen.  J.  B.  HcPherson  is  assigned  to  the 

r^  ■*2lf^  ®®"i^°t  -K"**"*!  "d  totally  destroy  it  command  of  the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Ten- 

and  every  thing  else  but  hospitals;  then  follow  on  and  nogaee 

rnoin  the  command  at  Richmond  with  aU  haste,  and,        5  In  relieving  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck  from  duty  as  Gen- 

rf  cut  ofl^  cross  the  nver  and  rejoin  us.   -As  Gen.  eral-in-Chief,  the  President  desires  to  express  his 

Custer  may  foUow  me,  be  careful  and  not  give  a  false  approbation  and  thanks  for  the  zealous  manner  in 

^^™'*  v^ch  the  u^uous  and  responsible  duties  of  that 

On  the  approach  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick  Bioh-  position  have  been  performed, 
oiond  was  in  a  defenceless  condition.      The       Byorder  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Departments  of  the  Government  were  closed  ^-  ^-  TOWNSBND,  Ass't  A^j't  Gen. 

and  the  clerks  armed  for  defence.    Men  were        On  the  17th,  Gen.  Grant  issued  the  following 

collected  from  every  quarter  to  oppose  him.    At  order : 
the  same  time  great  consternation  prevailed.  HBADQtrABnBs  Aiocns  or  Uimnn  SrAns, ) 

On  the  29th  of  February  an  act  of  Congress  q^^^  Qritn  No  1    ^^°^^™^  ^'^^  "'  *^    ' 
to  revive  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General  was       iTpursuance  of  the  following  order  of  the  Presi. 

flpproyed  by  President  Lmcoln.    He  mimedi-  dent— 

atdy  sent  the  nomination  of  Maj.-Gen.  Ulysses  _  ^^^°™?-¥^?!f"P"»  I 

8.  Grant  to  the  Senate  for  coSrmation.    On       „  ,     ,,      WAsmG«>N,  D.  0,  i^  10, 1864.    r 

IQirch  Sd^isnomination  wasconfirmed  by  the  ^^;;e'SetSui??f'l2S;t^^^^^^ 

Denate.     lien*  Urant  was  then  m  command  states  Army,  approved  February  29th,  1864,  Lieut- 

of  the  army  in  Tennessee.     He  at  once  left  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant^  XT.  S.  A.,  is  appointed  to  the  com- 

his  Department  for  Washington,  and  visited  the  maud  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.   4 
President  on  March  9th.     On  presenting  to  (Signed)  A.  LIN€(DLN. 

him  the  commisaon  as  lieutenant-GeneraL  in  I  assume  command  of  the  Armies  of  the*  United 

fte  presenoeof  the  Cabinet  Gen.  HaUeck,  Gen.  L^TUJr'o'^S'elS'^jrbr^^rre '^/'^f '£^ 

Kawlms,  and  CyOl.  UomstoCK,  of  Oren.  (xrant's  Potomac.    There  will  be  an  officers'  headquarters  in 

fltaf^  the  son  of  Gen.  Grants  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Washington,  to  which  all  official  conimuiiicationa 
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will  be  sent,  except  those  from  the  ann j  where  head-  of  the  occasion  to  saj '  that,  in  view  of  the  reduced 

quarters  are  at  the  date  of  this  address.  strength  of  nearly  all  the  regiments  serving  in  this 

(Signed)       U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut..6en.  U.  S.  A.  army',  the  temporary  reduction  of  the  army  corps  to 

three  is  a  measure  imperatively  demanaed  by  the 

On  the  19th  G^n.  Grant  left  Nashville  for  best  interests  of  the  service,  and  that  the  reasons  for 

Washington,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  Army  attaching  the  1st  and  8d  corps  for  the  time  being  to 

of  the  Potomac.    On  the  24th  the  following  <>«»«' corps,  were  in  no  respect  {oimded  on  •nysup- 

vx  uiAo  J.  vwxixav,  Z^"  ""'^  *^»^   "^^  *v**vtt"-»  poscd  lufenonty  of  those  eorps  to  the  other  corps  of 

order  was  issued  by  Gen  Meade,  in  command  the  army.    All  the  corps  hare  equaUy  proved  their 

of  the  Army  of  .the  Potomac :  ralor  in  manr  fields,  and  all  have  equal  claims  to  the 

ir.A^«A»»«  A.,^  «-  —  -o,.^^^^  I  confidence  of  the  aovemment  and  the  country.    The 

GMm^  Orderi  No.  10.  tinctive  marks,  and  the  Mi«or-Oener^ 

ntL^ii*        ^vv  'jiL^Av  indulges  the  hope  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  will  be 

The  foUowing  order  has  been  received  from  the  flUed*  t  an  eariy  day,  so  that  those  corps  can  again 

War  Department:  be  reorganised.  . 

Was  DKPAxxniiTiAxmjTAirT  6xn>bal*s  OFnoa,  t  By  command  of  MaJ.-Qen.  MEADE. 

WAsnnroToir,  March  88, 1864.     f  S.  Wxluams,  Ass't  AdU't  Gen. 

^B^toSSS^rfthe^President  of  the  United  SUtes        ^  concentration  of  troops  was  now  com- 

the  number  of  army  corps  comprising  the  army  of  the  fenced  m  preparation  for  a  campaign  against 

Potomac  will  be  reduced  to  three,  vis.,  the  2d,  5th,  Richmond,in  VirginuL  by  the  Army  of  theroto- 

and  6t^  corps ;  and  the  troops  of  the  other  two  corps,  mac.  under  Gen.  Meade,  and  a  campaign  against 

Sd'dU^tribu^^o'ng^eK  ^T'^tr'^^^rL^''fJT'^ 

commanding  general,  who  wUl  determine  what  exist-  J^^®^  ^^-  Sh«nnan.    Gen.  Gr^t  continued  to 

ing  oreanisat^ns  will  retain  their  corps  badges  and  DC  present  with  tne  Army  of  the  Potomac  during 

other  distinctive  marks.  The  staff  and  officers  of  the  2d  the  year.    G«n.  Meade  was  as  truly  the  com- 

corps,  which  are  temponmly  broken  up,  will  be  mander  of  that  army  as  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman 

rurv2^an*°cie;'r;2SsS:  tho^se^Sr^SSlSti:;^".^  of  tiie  army  operating  in  Georgia,  and  both 

no  yacancies  will  cease  to  be  considered  as  officers  of  these  officers  were  equally  under  the  commana 

the  general  staff  of  army  corps.  of  Gen.  Grant.    His  presence  with  the  Army 

2.  M^j.-Gen.  G.  E.  Warren  is  assigned  by  the  Pros-  of  tiie  Potomac  naturally  led  to  his  assuming 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  wiU  report  for  orders  ^^  Virpma  than  he  was  able  to  do  of  the  <X)- 

to  the  Acijutant  General  of  the  army,  viz. :  Maj.-Gen.  operative  movement  of  Gen.8herman  m  Georgia. 


By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  s*^  o^  the  latter.    It  was  now  nme  months 

E.  D.  TOWNSeND,  Ass't  A^j't  Gen.  mnce  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  fought  a 

The  foUowing  arrangements  are  made  to  carry  general  battle,   and  seven  months  since  the 

out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  order:  Western  army  marched  into  Chattanooga — ^the 

The  2d,  5th,  and  6th  army  corps  will  each  be  con-  last  battle  for  the  possession  of  which  was 

solidated  into  two  divisions.    The  1st  and  2d  divis-  fought  in  November 

U  divisioS  of  the  8d  corps  is  transferred  permanently  ^^  armies,  and  In  making  preparations  for  the 

to  the  6th  corps.    The  three  divisions  now  forming  campaign  against  Richmond  and  Atlanta, 

the  1st  corps  are  transferred  to  the  5th  corps,  preserv-  It  was  the  middle  of  March  when  Gen. 

ingtheir  badges  and  distinctive  marlukandon^^^  Grant  turned  over  the  military  division  of 

dU^iirions'^'^"     ^^               consohdated  into  two  ^^  Mississippi,  comprising  the  departmento 

The  commanders  of  divisions  transferred  to  the  0^^  ^^  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the 

2d,  6th,  and  6th  corps  will  at  once  report  to  the  com-  Ohio,  to  Miuor-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who 

menders  of  those  corps  for  instructions.  Brig. -Gen.  J.  had  previously  commanded  the  department  of 

Si^^'^""!???^   al*"'-w  iSi^*"rM'-''''ff"*SS'*  ^«  Tennessee,  to  which  Major-General  Mc- 


vnu  assign  eignt  Dattenes  eacn  to  tne  at,  otn,  ana  etn  wwvunjj  lui^ixnu  bu«  (^u«im  yinu  ui  uio  Buuuutur 

corps ;  we  batteries  to  be  taken  firom  those  now  with  campaign,  which  contemplated  a  simultaneous 

the  corps  and  with  the  Ist  and  8d  corps.    The  bat-  advance  upon  Richmond  by  the  army  of  the 

teries  with  the  several  corns  in  excess  of  the  above  Potomao,  and  upon  Atlanta  from  Chattanooga, 

allowance  will  jom  the  artillery  reserve.  7  ^•r*""^  «*"^  ^^^ w**  ^incwra  x*  %jui.  x^Ax»bvauwt}«, 

The  oonsotidation  of  divisions  called  for  in  this  ^^  *^®  several  western  armies,  was  matured, 

order  will  be  made  by  the  corps  commanders  con-  and  Gen.  Sherman  at  once  bent  every  energy 

cemed,  who  are  authorized  to  rearrange  the  bri-  to  the  perfecting  and  enlargement  of  the  com- 

SdesoftheirrMpeetivecommandsinsuchmanneras  munioations  between  Na^ville   and  Chatta- 

ey  may  think  best  for  the  service.    The  reassign-  «^^,^  -lj^  ^«:«»„,.^  -„^  o^-,v«.i«««.  -k^.^^  ««^  4-^ 

meit  of  officers  of  the  staff  departments  consequint  ^^«^  ^  ?"?^*^.  *^?  secondary  bases,  and  to 

upon  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  will  be  made  the  accumulation  m  the  latter  place  of  a  sum- 

upon  the  nomination  of  chiefs  of  the  staff  depart-  cient  quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 

ments  at  these  headquarters.  These  went  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  by 

broken  up.  r-»        f        /  ^^^  reported  abundantly  supphed  for  aU  im« 

The  ^'or-G«neral  Commanding  avails  himself  mediate  purposes. 
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At  this  time  tho  headquarters  of  the  armies  ing  coimtry  extending  from  the  moontainons 

of  the  Tennessee,  the  Omnberland^  and  the  region  to  a  line  j>assing  in  a  nor^easterlj  di- 

Ohio,  were  respectiyelj  at  Hnntsville,  Chat-  rection  through  Oolmnbos,  Macon,  and  Augosta; 

tanooga,  and  Knoxville ;    and  on  the  27th,  and  8.  A  level  conntry  extending  to  the  sea- 

Gen.  Sherman  having  been  notified  by  Gen.  board,  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  thickly 

Grant  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wonld  covered  with  pine  woods,  and  along  the  coast 

march  from  Onlpepper  on  or  about  May  6th,  bordered  by  extensive  swamps.    The  north- 

and  that  he  wishd  the  movement  from  Ghat-  western  portion  of  tiie  State,  as  far  south  as 

tanooga  to  commence  at  the  same  time,  put  Atlanta,  is  dmost  exclusively  a  grain  and  grass- 

his  troops  in  motion  toward  the  latter  place,  bearing  region ;  the  middle  and  eastern  divi- 

The  total  force  under  his  conmiand  for  offen-  sions  being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation 

fflve  purposes,  was  as  follows :  of  cotton.    But  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly 

Army  ^  ik6  Oumb€riand^  Moffor-Gen,  Thomas  Com-  in  iron  ores,  whicdi  abound  among  the  moun- 

jni^t—               «««<f*iflr.                  ^^^  taiDSy  has,  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  war, 

Artffl€«7V.V.V/.V//.V/////.'.V.V.V.'.V.V.V.V.V!.2^  rendered  the  possession  of  this  first-mentioned 

^^■^ "M^  division  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 

toM eo,7TO  Confederates.    At  Etowah,  Rome,  and  Atlanta 

GoM *.!!..!!. !!!!!!*.!!!!!!";*.!!. .'iso  were  large  iron  works  in  the  employ  of  the 

qf  ih4  TmnuMB,  M^or-Gen,  McPJUnon  Oma-  rebel  government,  the  capture  and  permanent 

Infcntpy               ntandHiQ.                     ^  occupation  of  which  by  a  Union  force  would 

ArtuieryV/////////.V///.V.V.'.'.V.*/. V.'.V.V.'.V.ril4()4  be  likely  to  cause  much  embbrrassment,  not  to 

^^^'T »'<^  speak  of  cotton  and  woollen  mills  at  RoBwell, 

Total 24,465  RomCj  and  elsewhere,  which  turned  out  large 

Gii]u!!!'.!!!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!.*!'.!!!!!!!.'.\'...M  quantities  of  fabrics  for  the  use  of  the  rel^ 

wy  ^  A«  Ohio,  Mq^-Om.  36/iofi€id  Ovmma/nding,  troOps. 

iiiteitrj 11488  Atlanta,  lying  near  the  boxmdary  between 

^U^^ -JjJ  the  northwestern  and  middle  divisions  had, 

'*^ 'J_!_  previous  to  the  war,  become  an  important  cen- 

^otd 12,609  tre  of  railroad  communication  and  trade  be- 

®"°* ^  tween  the  western  and  Atiantic  and  Gulf  States, 

making  a  grand  aggregate  of  88,188  infantry,  and  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of 
4,460  artillery,  and  6,149  cavalry,  or  98,79/  the  South.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  circle,  two  miles 
men  and  264  guns.  The  Army  of  tne  Cumber-  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
knd  comprised  the  4th  corps.  Gen.  Howard ;  passenger  depot  (since  destroyed)  of  railroads 
the  14th  corps,  Gen.  Palmer,  and  the  20th  radiating  to  Chattanooga,  Augusta,  Macon,  and 
eorps,  Gen.  Hooker ;  the  Army  of  the  Tennes-  Montgomeiy ;  and  the  business  portion  of  the 
see,  tiie  15tii  corps.  Gen.  Logan;  the  16th  town  contained  many  fine  blocks  of  warehouses 
eoipsL,  Gen.  Dodge ;  and  later  in  the  campaign,  for  storing  goods  consigned  from  the  north  and 
the  17th  corps.  Gen.  Blair ;  and  the  Army  or  northwest  to  the  cotton  regions  of  the  South. 
the  Ohio,  the  28d  corps.  Gen.  Schofield.  lliese  Here  also  were  established  t£e  machine  shops  of 
armies  were  grouped  on  the  morning  of  May  the  principal  railroads,  the  most  extensive  roll- 
6th  as  follows:  That  of  the  Cumberland  at  ing  mill  in  the  South,  foundries,  pistol,  and  tent 
Ringgold,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-  Ikctories,  and  numerous  works  under  the  di- 
Toad.  28  miles  southeast  of  Chattanooga ;  that  rection  of  the  Confederate  Government  for 
of  the  Tennessee  at  Gordon's  MUl,  on  the  casting  shot  and  shell,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Ghickamau^  eight  miles  west  of  Ringgold;  and  gun-carriages,  cartridges,  caps,  shoes,  clothing, 
that  of  the  Ohio,  near  Red  Clay,  on  the  Georgia  and  other  military  supplies.  The  population, 
line,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Ringgold,  numbering  in  1860  about  15,000.  nad,  subse- 
The  enemy,  comprising  Gens.  Hardee's,  Hood's,  ^uent  to  the  commencement  of  tne  war,  been 
and  Polk's  coips  of  iiSantry  and  artillery,  ana  increased  by  the  arrival  of  refugees  and  gov- 
Wheeler's  division  of  cavalry,  the  whole  com-  emment  officials  and  employ^^  to  fully  20,000. 
manded  by  Lieut-General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  In  any  event  the  capture  of  the  place,  with  its 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  lay  in  and  about  vast  stores  and  costiy  machinery,  would  so 
Dalton,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ringgold,  on  the  cripple  the  rebel  resources,  that  tiie  simple  sug- 
railroad,  the  advance  beiag  at  Tunnel  Hill,  a  gestion  of  such  a  contingency  sent  a  tnrill  of 
station  about  midway  between  the  two  places,  alarm  through  the  entire  Confederacy.  In  the 
Their  cavalry  were  estimated  by  Gen.  Sherman  opinion  of  many  its  importance  was  not  second 
at  10,000  men,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  at  even  to  that  of  Richmond.  Strenuous  efforts 
firom  45,000  to  50,000,  of  whom  much  the  were  accordingly  put  forth  for  its  defence,  and 
greater  part  were  veteran  troops.  the  line  of  approach  along  the  Western  ana  At- 
TopogrsphicaUy  considered,  the  State  of  lantic  Railroad,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Oosta- 
Georgia  admits  of  three  distinct  divisions :'  1.  naula  and  Etowah,  branches  of  the  Coosa  River. 
A  mountainous  region,  embracing  the  north-  which  in  turn  is  a  branch  of  the  Alabama,  ana 
west  comer  of  the  State,  and  which  terminates  by  the  Chattahoochee,  and  is  girt  as  fl&r  aa 
at  the  Kenesaw  Mountain,  near  Marietta,  120  Marietta  by  ranges  of  rugged  IdUs,  was  ren- 
mUes  from  Chattanooga;  2.  A  gentiy  undulat-  dered  as  difficult  for  Sherman  as  the  abundant 
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reeovroes  at  the  disposal  of  Johnston  would  McPherson  would  be  in  a  position  to  harass 
admit.  Should  the  mountain  region  be  trav*  the  enemy's  flank,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
ersed  or  turned,  and  the  Chattahoochee  be  Federal  army  pressed  him  from  ^e  north, 
erossed  by  an  invading  army,  the  enormous  While  this  flanking  movement  was  in  progress 
strengdi  of  Atlanta  itself  still  gave  promise  of  a  strong  feint  of  attack  was  to  be  made  by  Gen. 
a  long  and  perhaps  successful  defence,  while  an  Thomas  in  front  of  Buzzard  Roost,  and  Gen. 
active  cavalry  force  operating  on  Sherman's  Schofield,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  was  di- 
flanks  might  so  seriously  interrupt  his  commu-  rected  to  close  up  upon  the  latter's  left. 
ideations  as  to  compel  him  to  retrace  his  steps  On  the  7th  Gen.  Thomas  advanced  from 
and  abandon  the  campaign.  His  forces  were  Ringgold  toward  Tunnel  Hill,  which  was  ear- 
also  liable  to  duly  depletion  as  he  advanced  by  ried  by  the  14th  corps  under  Gen.  Palmer,  after 
the  necessity  of  garrisoning  captured  places  as  a  brief  skirmish,  witii  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
well  as  of  guarding  the  line  of  railway,  while  wounded.  The  slight  resistance  offered  by  the 
Johnston,  moving  constantiy  nearer  to  his  sup-  enemy  indicated  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
plies  and  reinforcements,  would  probably  be  defending  the  position,  but  only  sought  to  hold 
relativeiy  stronger  when  he  reached  Atianta  Gen.  Thomas  in  check  until  they  could  make 
than  when  he  started.  The  consequences  ffood  tiieir  retreat  to  the  stronger  position  of 
whieh  defeat  would  entail  upon  either  party  Buzzard  Roost  The  Federal  nne  was  estab- 
Beemed  so  disastrous  that  the  camptugn  was  lished  on  the  same  evening  about  a  mile  south 
watched  with  an  interest  hardly  inferior  to  of  Tunnel  Hill.  On  the  8th  a  demonstration 
that  attending  the  more  extensive  operations  in  force  was  made  against  Rocky  Faced  Ridge 
around  Richmond.  and  Buzzard  Roost,  which,  on  the  0th,  was 
For  the  convenience  of  reference  the  follow-  pushed  almost  to  a  battie.  The  4th  (Howard's) 
ing  table  of  stations  on  the  Western  and  At-  corps  succeeded  in  carrying  the  ridge,  but  found 
lantic  Railroad,  with  their  distances  from  Ghat-  the  crest  too  narrow  to  enable  it  to  attack  the 
tanooga,  is  appended :  pass  with  any  prospect  of  success.    Gen.  Scho- 

Mo*  Kinmtfl                    ""5  neld  meanwhile  came  up  on  Gen.  Thomas's  left, 

c«2f7!?.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'  86  wlilch  was  held  by  Gen.  Howard,  and  a  brigade 

Cutenymi!. '!!!.' !!!!!"  n  of  his  cavalry,  while  demonstrating  against  the 
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Etowah. 06    enemy's  right  flank,  met  with  some  loss  in  an 


Aekwortii.'.'.!! !'!!'. '.!!'.!  109  encounter  with  a  superior  force  of  rebel  in- 

g^8{«>^ 105  fentry. 

vining»B  .'!!!!!!!!!!.*.'!!  .180  On  the  8th  Gen.  MoPherson  passed  through 

Atlanta..'.'.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'."..'!!  188  Snake  Greek  Gap,  surprising  a  rebel  cava£y 
A  reconnoissance  by  Gen.  Sherman  of  G«n.  force  sent  to  hold  the  position,  and  approached 
Johnston's  position  at  Dalton  satisfied  him  that  within  a  mile  of  Resaca,  which  he  found  too 
an  attack  in  front  was  impracticable,  even  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault.  Apprehend- 
should  the  enemy  abandon  their  works  at  ing,  also,  tbat  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  over 
Tunnel  Hill.  Directiy  soutii  of  this  eminence,  to  the  railroad  he  mi^ht  expose  his  left  flank  to 
through  which  passes  the  railroad  by  a  tunnel  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Dalton,  he  fell 
eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  opens  a  level  back  to  a  strong  position  at  the  west  end  of 
v^ey  about  three  miles  long  by  half  to  three-  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  reported  to  Gen.  Sher- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  bounded  at  its  fur-  man.  The  latter,  flnding  that  the  demonstra- 
tner  extremity  by  *^  Rocky  Faced  Ridge,"  a  tion  on  the  enemy's  flank  had  failed  to  compel 
steep,  tiuckly-wooded  and  rugged  eminence,  him  to  evacuate  his  strong  position,  immediate- 
which  commands  the  approach  to  Dalton  both  ly  determined  to  put  the  remainder  of  his  army 
by  railroad  and  wagon  road,  and  extends  as  in  motion  for  Snake  Creek  Gap;  and  on  the 
an  impassable  barrier  along  its  west  side  for  10th  Gen.  Hooker's  (20th)  corps,  which  held 
many  miles.  The  outlet  to  this  valley  is  through  the  right  of  Gen.  Thomas's  line,  started  for  that 
a  narrow  mountain  pass  called  Buzzard  Roost,  place,  followed  on  the  succeeding  day  by  the 
nearly  midway  between  Tunnel  HiU  and  Dal-  rest  of  Thomas's  troops,  with  the  exception 
ton,  which  by  means  of  abatis,  a  formidable  of  two  divisions  of  Howard's  corps  and  some 
aeries  of  batteries,  and  a  line  of  rifle-pits  at  its  cavalry,  who  were  left  to  threaten  the  eno- 
northem  entrance,  had  been  rendered  absolutely  my  in  front  of  Buzzard  Roost,  and  by  Gen. 
impregnable  to  a  force  advancing  along  the  rail-  Schofleld's  army ;  the  three  armies  thus  hold- 
rood.  On  its  northeast  side  Dalton  was  de-  ing  the  same  relative  positions  occupied  by 
fended  by  strong  works  on  Mill  Creek.  Gen.  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
Sherman  accordingly  directed  Gen.  McPherson,  The  Federal  loss  in  the  actions  of  the  8tn  and 
with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  move  rapid-  9th  was  between  700  and  800  killed,  wounded, 
ly  southward  from  his  position  at  Gordon's  and  missing,  the  greater  number  being  only 
IGll,  via  Ship's  Gap,  YiUanov,  and  Snake  Creek  sUghtly  wounded. 

Gap,  upon  Resaca,  a  station  eighteen  miles  be-  Resaca,  toward  which  Sherman  was  now 
low  Dalton,  or  upon  any  otiier  point  on  the  moving,  is  situated  on  the  Oostanaula)  in  a  pen- 
railroad  which  might  prove  more  accessible,  insula  formed  by  the  Junction  of  that  river 
This  movement,  he  supposed,  would  compel  with  its  northwest  fork,  the  Conasauga,  and 
Gen.  Johnston  to  evacuate  Duton,  when  Gen.  across  this  peninsula  the  rebels  had  erected 
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oontinnoas  lines  of  rifle-pits  with  strong  field  airy  crossed  the  Oostananla  and  threatoied 
fortifications,  particularly  about  the  town,  by  Oalhoun  in  the  rear,  the  firing  toward  noon 
means  of  which  their  flanks  were  protected  on  grew  heavy  along  the  whole  rebel  line.  The 
either  riyer,  and  a  line  of  retreat  preserved  Federal  general  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  torn 
across  the  Oostananla.  Friday,  May  18th,  was  the  rebel  left  wing,  and  thns  ont  off  their  re- 
occupied  by  the  troops  in  deploying  through  treat,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered 
Snake  Creek  Gap  and -getting  into  position  in  this  impossible.  At  1  p.  m.  an  attempt  was 
Sugar  Valley,  a  fertile  tract  beyond,  much  made  by  Palmer's  corps,  holding  the  left  centre, 
broken  by  hills,  which  are  covered  by  a  dense  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  force  him  from 
undergrowth,  and  on  that  account  difficult  of  an  elevated  position  in  the  immediate  front.  To 
approach.  The  movement  was  covered  by  the  reach  this  point  it  was  necessary  to  descend  a  hill 
cavalry  under  Gren.  Ejlpatrick,  who,  while  in  fiill  range  of  rebel  artillery,  ford  a  stream 
pressing  the  enemy  towara  Resaca,  fell  into  an  thickly  bordered  with  undergrowth  and  inter- 
ambuscade  and  received  a  severe  flesh  wound,  lacing  vines,  and  then,  crosfdng  a  valley  full  of 
which  incapacitated  him  for  several  months  for  ditches  and  other  obstructions,  to  mount  the 
active  duty.  During  the  day  the  Federal  lines  opposite  eminence.  In  the  teeth  of  a  murder- 
were  advanced  towcu^d  Resaca,  the  right  under  ous  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  Palmer's 
McPherson  resting  on  the  Oostananla,  about  troops  charged  down  the  hiU  and  across  the 
two  miles  below  the  town,  and  extending  creek ;  but  becoming  speedily  entangled  in  the 
thence  northward  so  as  to  face  it;  the  centre,  obstructions,  and  unable  to  find  shelter  or  to  ro- 
under Gen.  Thomas,  closing  up  upon  Gen.  turn  with  effect  the  plunging  fire  of  the  enemy, 
McPherson's  left,  and  the  left,  under  Schofield,  which  caused  havoc  in  &eir  ranks,  they  were 
striking  the  Conasauga  near  Tilton,  a  station  forced  to  retire,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  up- 
on the  railroad  about  midway  between  Dalton  wards  of  a  thousand.  About  the  same  time, 
and  Resaca.  Beside  the  protection  afforded  by  further  to  the  left,  Gen.  Judah's  division  of  the 
the  two  rivers,  both  fiai^s  of  the  army  were  ^8d  corps  and  K'ewton's  of  the  4th  corps,  mov- 
covered  by  heavy  bodies  of  cavalry.  The  scene  iiig  over  comparatively  level  ground,  succeeded, 
of  these  operations  was  a  rugged,  thickly- wood-  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  forcing  the  enemy 
ed  country,  abounding  in  steep  hills  and  narrow  to  abandon  an  important  position  on  their  outer 
ravines,  through  one  of  which,  directly  in  firont  line.  Although  lie  Federal  troops  were  unable 
of  the  rebel  hues,  flows  Oamp  Greek,  a  small  to  hold  this,  they  succeeded  in  advancing  their 
stream  emptying  into  the  Oostananla  near  line  and  getting  their  artillery  into  a  position  to 
Resaca.  prevent  the  enemy  from  reoccupying  the  works. 
Gen.  Johnston  was  not  long  in  detecting  the  On  the  extreme  left,  that  portion  of  the  4th 
object  of  Sherman's  flanking  march,  and  judg-  corps  which  had  arrived  from  Dalton,  in  concert 
ing  the  position  at  Dalton  to  be  no  longer  '^ti  Gen.  Schofield,  maintained  heavy  skir- 
tenable,  he  moved  rapidly  southward  on  thd  mishing  with  the  rebel  right,  the  dense  woods  in 
12th,  and  having  the  shorter  line  of  march,  that  direction  preventing  the  use  of  artillery, 
reached  Resaca  with  his  entire  force  before  the  and  effectually  concealing  the  movements  or 
Union  army  had  debouched  firom  Snake  Greek  troops  on  either  side.  The  operations  on  Gen. 
Gap.  The  divisions  of  Howard's  corps  left  to  MoPherson's  end  of  the  line  were,  during  the 
watch  Buzzard  Roost,  soon  after  occupied  morning,  of  the  same  character. 
Dalton,  which  was  found  thoroughly  stripped  At  about  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Gen. 
of  supplies  and  almost  deserted,  and  moving  in  Johnston,  perceiving  that  no  serious  impression 
the  enemy's  rear,  effected  a  junction  on  the  had  been  made  upon  his  lines,  quietly  massed  a 


14th  with  the  Federal  left,  near  Tilton.    The    heavy  force  on  the  road  to  Tilton,  with  a  view 
ling  of  the  rebel  position  at  Dal-    of  turning  the  Federal  left  fiank,  held  by  Stan- 
ton was  justly  considered  a  great  step  gained    ley's  division  of  the  4th  corps.    The  attack  was 


successful  turning 


in  the  movement  upon  Atlanta;  and  even  among  delivered  with  impetuosity  and  in  such  over- 

the  rebel  troops  there  were  many  who  thought  whelming  numbers,  that  Stanley's  troops,  after 

that  if  their  leader  could  not  hold  for  more  a  stubborn  resistance,  were  forced  in  confusion 

than  four  days  a  place  so  strongly  fortified  by  from  a  hill  upon  which  they  were  posted.    The 

nature,  he  would  oe  unable  to  maintain  himself  rebels  rushed  on  with  loud  yells  across  an  open 

for  a  long  time  at  any  of  the  remaining  points  field  west  of  the  hill,  and  for  a  few  moments 

north  of  Atlanta,  no  one  of  which  was  per-  matters  wore  a  critical  aspect.    Fortunately, 

haps  so  capable  of  defence  as  Dalton.  however,  the  movement  of  the  rebel  right  haa 

The  night  of  the  ISth  was  employed  by  the  been  early  detected,  and  Hooker's  corps  sent 

rebels  in  stren^henin^  their  olrefl^y  formidable  from  the  centre  to  reinforce  the  Federal  lefL 

position  by  additional  earthworks,  and  on  the  The  timely  arrival  of  a  portion  of  his  troops 

morning  of  the  14th  they  were  m  complete  checked  the  rebel  advance,  and  the  scattered 

readiness  for  an  attack,  their  right  wing  being  division  of  Stanley  having  been  partially  raided, 

held  by  Gen.  Hardee,  their  centre  by  Gen.  tiie  rebels  were  at  dusk  driven  back  within  their 

Hood,  and  their  left  by  Gen.  Polk.    Skirmish-  lines  with  severe  loss.    Meanwhile  Gen.  Mc- 

ishing  commenced  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  Pherson,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  oo- 

object  of  Gen.  Sherman  being  to  press  Resaca  cupation  with  this  movement,  ordered  Loean's 

at  all  points,  while  a  force  of  in&ntry  and  cav-  (15th)  corps,  with  a  portion  of  the  16%  to 
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cross  Gamp  Oreek  and  carry  a  hill  and  a  line  of  sonth  on  the  railroad.    Gen.  Thomases  troops 

rifle-pits  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  in  front  immediately  oconpied  the  town,  and  sacceeded 

of  Besaca,  which  was  effected  with  slight  loss,  in  saving  the  road  bridge,  but  the  railroad 

As  the  position  was  one  which  wonld  enable  bridge,  the  most  costly  strnctnre  of  the  kind 

the  Federal  Greneral  to  ponr  a  destmotiTe  en-  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  was  de- 

loading  fire  npon  the  rebel  works,  and  also  to  stroyed  by  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of 

ootnmand  the  railroad  and  trestle  bridges  across  the  stone  niers.    The  total  Federal  loss  in  the 

the  Oostananla,  a  desperate  effort  was  made  two  days' fighting  was  between  4,000  and  6,000 

soon  after  dark  to  retake  it    Heayy  colomns  killed  and  wounded,  upward  of  2,000  of  the 

of  in&ntry  with  fixed  bayonets  moyed  np  to  latter  being  so  sli^tly  iignred  that  they  were 

the  very  crest  of  the  hm,  but  recoiled  nnder  returned  to  dnty  in  two  or  three  weeks.    The 

the  steady  fire  of  the  Federal  troops,  andfinaUy  rebel  loss  was  stated  by  themselves  at  2,500, 

retired  in  confusion.    At  10  P.  if.  the  fighting  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  mark. 

terminated  for  the  day.    The  result  of  the  day's  Fighting  for  the  most  part  behind  earthworks, 

work  was  on  the  whole  satisflftotory  to  Gen.  and  having  the  advantage  of  position,  tiiey 

Sherman,  as  the  Federal  lines  had  nowhere  been  necessarily  suffered  less  than  their  opponents, 

pennanently  forced  back,  while  on  Iheir  left  and  Beside  the  eight  guns  and  the  stores  already 

centre  the  rebels  had  lost  positions  of  import-  mentioned,  they  left  about  1.000  prisoners  in 

aace.  the  hands  of  the  Federals.    According  to  Gen. 

The  night  of  the  14th  was  occupied  by  both  Sherman  nothing  saved  Gen.  Johnston's  army 
annies  in  strengthening  their  positions,  and  the  at  Besaca  but  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
morning  of  the  IStii  opened  witii  heavy  skir-  surrounding  country,  which  made  Ihe  roeedy 
mishing  along  the  Fedcotd  centre,  under  cover  passage  of  troops  across  the  valley  from  Snake 
of  which  troops  were  massed  for  an  assault  Greek  Gap  an  impossibility.  This  fact  enabled 
upon  two  fortified  hills  commanding  each  other,  the  rebel  army  to  reach  Besaca  from  Dalton 
on  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  which  were  con-  along  comparatively  good  roads,  constructed 
flidered  the  key  to  the  whole  position.  For  this  beforehand  by  the  foresight  of  their  general. 
purpose  Gen.  Hooker's  corps  had  been  shifted  The  latter  was  nevertheless  severely  criticized 
to  the  extreme  left,  and  Gens.  Howard's,  Scho-  for  this  second  abandonment  of  what  was  con- 
field's,  and  Palmer's  troops  moved  to  the  right  sidered  a  defensible  position,  notwithstanding 
to  fill  up  the  gap  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  that  the  Bichmond  newsnapers  explamed  that 
of  Gen.  Hooker.  Shortly  after  1  o'dock  in  the  af-  his  peculiar  forte  consistea  in  drawing  an  enemy 
temoon  Qen.  Hooker  sent  forward  Butterfield's  after  him,  and  then  overwhelming  him  by  a 
division  as  the  assaulting  column,  supported  by  sudden  attack.  They  also  endeavored  to  de- 
the  divisions  of  Gens.  Geary  and  Wilnams,  and  rive  consolation  from  a  reputed  caution  of  Gen. 
after  several  unsuccessful  attacks  the  ebemy  Scott  to  a  Federal  commander:  *^ Beware  of 
were  driyen  from  a  portion  of  their  lines,  and  Lee  advancing,  and  watch  Johnston  at  a  stand; 
a  lodgment  was  secured  under  the  projecting  for  the  devil  nimself  would  be  defeated  in  the 
works  of  a  lunette,  mounting  four  pieces  of  attempt  to  whip  him  retreating,"  which  was 
artillery.  So  severe,  however,  was  tiie  fire  extensively  quoted  in  the  Southern  papers, 
from  rifle-pits  beyond  and  on  either  side  of  tins  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Gen.  Johnston's 
work,  forming  the  inner  rebel  line,  that  farther  retreat,  the  cavalry  divisions  of  Gens.  Stoneman 
advance  was  unpossible,  and  the  Federal  troops  and  McOook  were  thrown  forward  in  pursuit, 
were  fiin  to  seek  such  shelter  as  was  available,  and  during  the  16th  the  army  was  occupied  in 
and  content  themselves  with  heading  the  posi-  wossing  the  Oostanaula.  Gen.  Thomas  made 
tion  they  had  gained.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  the  passage  at  Besaca,  Gen.  McPherson  at 
afternoon  Gen.  Hood's  corps  made  a  deter-  Lay's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest, 
termined  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  dislodge  wlule  Gen.  Schofidd,  moving  to  the  left  of 
them,  and  subsequently,  under  cover  of  the  Thomas,  crossed  the  Oonasauga  and  Coosawat- 
darkness,  a  number  of  rebel  prisoners  were  tee,  which  unite  near  Besaca  to  form  the  Oos- 
brought  up,  the  ends  dug  out  of  the  works,  tanaula.  In  this  order  the  army  marched  south- 
and  ute  guns  hauled  out  by  means  of  ropes,  ward  on  roads  parallel  to  the  railroad,  finding 
under  a  destructive  fire  from  the  rebels.  As  no  trace  of  the  enemy  until  reaching  the  neigh- 
soon  as  a  breach  was  made  our  forces  rushed  in  borhood  of  Adairsville,  thirteen  miles  below 
and  captured  the  lunette  after  a  desperate  en-  Besaca,  where  Newton's  division  of  the  4th 
gagemoit.  The  guns  sdjsed  were  twelve-  corps  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  the  rebel  rear 
pounders.  The  f£gB  of  the  85th  and  88th  guiud,  who  had  posted  their  sharpshooters  in 
Alabama  regiments  were  captured,  -with  over  an  octagon  cement  building  called  ^^  Graves 
two  hundred  prisoners.  While  these  opera-  House,"  for  the  purpose  of  ddaying  the  ad- 
tioiia  were  in  progress  the  enemy's  attention  vanoe.  By  the  aid  of  artiUery  they  were  driv- 
waa  occupied  by  heavy  skirmishing  along  the  en  out,  and  on  the  18th  the  4th  corps  reached 
whole  line.  Kingston,  four  miles  beyond  which  place  the 

During  the  night  the  enemy  quietly  aban-  enemy  were  again  discovered  in  conriderable 

doned  Besaca,  leavinff  behind  a  four-gun  bat-  force  on  open  ground.    At  Gassville,  five  miles 

Island  a  quantity  of  stores,  and  by  dawn  were  east  of  Emgston,  they  were  known  to  have 

wdl  on  their  way  to  Kingston,  thirty-two  miles  constructed  strong  works ;  and  on  the  19th,  in 


I 
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antioipatioii  of  a  general  engagement,  Gen.  vring  for  position  and  other  morements,  beford 
Sherman  directed  Gen.  Schofield  to  move  down  any  practical  results  were  obtained, 
toward  this  place  from  the  nortii,  while  Gen.  In  marching  npon  Dallaa,  G«n.  McPherBon, 
Thomas  closed  up  npon  his  right,  and  McPher-  still  holding  the  Federal  right,  made  a  some- 
son  marched  to  Kingston  to  be  in  close  support  what  wide  detonr  to  the  sonthwest  through 
of  Thomas.  Gen.  Johnston,  however,  declined  Van  Wert,  while  Gren.  Thomas  took  a  conrse 
the  offer  of  battle,  and  during  the  night  re-  nearly  due  south,  having  Gen.  Schofield  on  his 
treated  across  the  Etowah,  burning  the  road  left  flank.  The  movement  had  sc£U*cel7  com- 
and  railroad  bridges  behind  him.  A  few  dajs^  menced  befbre  it  was  detected  by  Gren.  Johnston, 
halt  for  rest  and  refreshment  was  now  allowed  who  having  the  shorter  Ihie  to  Dallas,  mardiea 
the  army,  and  as  the  country  north  of  the  in  the  direction  of  tiiat  place  to  cover  the  ap- 
Etowah  had  been  completely  stripped  by  Gen.  proaches  to  Marietta.  On  the  25th  Hookers 
Johnston,  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  corps,  approaching  Pumpkin  Vine  Ore^  on 
of  supplies  by  railroad.  The  latter  fortunately  the  main  Dallas  road,  came  into  collision  with 
had  received  little  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  parties  of  Hood's  and  Hardee's  corps,  and  a 
enemy,  and  by  the  energetic  labors  of  the  re-  severe  engagement  took  place  for  the  posses- 
pairing  parties,  who  followed  close  behind  the  sion  of  a  point  known  as  the  New  Hope  Gnnrch, 
army,  was  put  in  running  order  to  Kingston  where  three  roads  meet  from  Ackworth  [four 
on  liie  20th,  on  which  day  trains  arrived  laden  miles  south  of  Allatoona  by  rail],  Marietta,  and 
with  supplies.  By  tins  means  the  army  was  Dallas.  By  means  of  earthworks  the  enemy 
soon  restored  to  a  condition  of  complete  effi-  successfully  resisted  the  advance  of  Gen.  Hooker, 
cienoy,  and  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  looking  and  the  night  closing  with  a  heavy  rain  storm, 
after  the  wounded,  who  were  sent  back  to  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  force  ^e  posi- 
Ohattanooga.  In  like  manner  telegraphic  com-  tion.  In  this  BS&xt  Hooker  sustained  a  loss  of 
munication  with  the  latter  place  was  kept  open  about  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Gen. 
as  the  army  advanced.  Sherman  then  ordered  MoPherson  to  move  up 
While  ijiese  operations  were  in  progress,  to  Dallas,  and  Gen.  Thomas  to  make  a  bold  dem- 
Gen.  Jeff.  0.  Davis,  of  Palmer's  corps,  on  the  onstration  against  New  Hope  Church,  while 
17th  marched  southwesterly  from  Jiesaoa  tow-  Schofield  overlapped  the  enemy's  right  wing. 
«rd  Rome,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Kingston,  Owing  to  the  cUmcult  nature  of  the  country, 
which  place  he  occupied  on  the  19th  after  a  the  26th  and  27th  were  occupied  in  perfecting 
sharp  nght,  gaining  possession  of  several  forts,  these  dispositions,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
eight  or  ten  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  large  quan-  latter  day  his  line  extended  in  a  semicircular 
titles -of  stores,  and  the  valuable  nulls  and  direction  northeast  from  Dallas,  the  enemy 
foundries  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Con-  having  his  right  resting  on  the  road  from  Ack- 
federate  Government.  worth  to  DaUas,  at  a  point  three  miles  north- 
Gen.  Johnston  had  meanwhile  taken  a  strong  east  of  New  Hope  Ohurch,  and  his  left  at  a 
position  at  Allatoona  Pass,  in  the  Etowah  point  nearly  due  east  of  Dallas.  Heavy  skir- 
Mountains,  south  of  the  Etowah  River,  which  mishing  attended  these  manceuvres,  but  as  the 
formed  an  almost  impregnable  barrier  to  a  di-  density  of  the  surrounding  woods  rendered  the 
rect  advance  upon  Atlanta  by  railroad.  Gen.  nse  of  artillery  impracticable,  the  casualties 
Sherman  accordingly  resorted  to  the  same  tactics  were  not  numerous.  On  the  28th,  just  as  Gen. 
which  had  proved  so  successful  at  Dalton;  and  MoPherson  was  on  the  point  of  closing  np  to 
having  supplied  his  wagons  with  twenty  days'  Gen.  Thomas  in  front  of  New  Hone  Ohurch, 
provisions,  and  left  garrisons  at  Rome  and  in  order  to  enable  a  further  development  of 
Kingston,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  on  May  the  Federal  left  wing,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
28d  for  Dallas,  a  town  lying  about  fifteen  miles  heavy  rebel  force,  whose  repeated  and  desper- 
southwest  of  Allatoona  Pass,  and  eighteen  ate,  though  fruitless  assaults  had  the  effect  of 
miles  directly  west  of  Marietta,  a  station  on  checking  temporarily  the  contemplated  move- 
the  railroad  forty  miles  below  Kii^ston,  and  ment.  The  f'ederal  troops,  protected  by  their 
twenty-four  south  of  the  Etowah  River.  He  "breastworks,  finally  drove  the  enemy  back  with 
expected  thus,  by  threatening  Marietta,  to  a  loss  of  upward  of  two  thousand  killed  and 
compel  the   evacuation  of  ^atoona.     The  wounded. 

country  between  Dallas  and  the  raHroad  is  of  After  a  brief  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the 

the  same  impracticable  character  as  that  in  customary  skirmishing,  renewed  orders  were 

which  previous  operations  of  the  campaign  given  for  the  shifting  of  the  Federal  line  to  the 

had  been  conducted,  being  for  the  most  part  left.    The  movement  was  now  effected  with 

densely  wooded,  traversed  by  ranges  of  rugged  comparative  ease,  and  on  June  1st,  the  roads  to 

liillft,  and  cut  up  by  frequent  raviues.    The  Allatoona  and  Ackworth  being  occupied,  the 

roads  were  few  and  poor.    Through  this  re-  cavalry  divisions  of  Stoneman  and  Garrard  were 

gion,  admirably  adapted  for  defence,  and  of  pushed  forward  to  Allatoona  Pass,  which  was 

which  the  topography  was  scarcely  known  to  carried  with  slight  loss.    Orders  were  imme- 

the  Federal  general,  the  advance  in  the  pres-  diately  given  to  rebuild  the  railroad  bridge 

ence  of  a  vigilant  enemy  had  necessarily  to  be  over  the  Etowah,  at  Etowah  Station,  and  on 

made  with  much  caution,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  June  4th  Gkn.  Sherman  moved  directly  apon 

that  several  days  were  oocnpied  with  manGBU-  Ackworth.     This  manconvre  compelled  Gen. 
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Johnston  to  abandon  his  intrenohments  at  New  works^"  says  the  correspondent  above  quoted, 

Hope  Choroh,  and  move  westward  to  the  rail-  '*  consisted  of  log  barricades,  protected  bj  earth 

road  to  cover  Marietta,  and  on  ti^e  6th  the  Fed-  thrown  against  them,  with  a  formidable  abatis, 

eral  army  reached  Ackworth,  where  it  rested  and  in  many  places  a  ehetavx-de-fnu  of  sharp- 

for  several  days.    Allatoona  Pass  was  at  once  ened  fenoe-raus  besides.    The  thickness  of  this 

fixed  upon  as  a  secondary  base,  and  pat  in  a  parapet  (which  really  resembled  a  parallel)  was 

defensible  condition.    A  well-informed  corre-  generally  six  to  eight  feet  at  top,  on  tiie  in- 

spondent,  summing  np  the  results  of  the  cam-  lantry  line,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 

paign  to  this  date,  observes :  "  We  have  in  a  thick  at  top  where  field  gans  were  posted, 

month's  time,  with  a  force  not  very  much  su-  or  where  fire  from  onr  artillery  was  antici- 

perior  to  his,  forced  the  enemy  ba^  nearly  one  pated." 

hondred  miles,  obliging  him  to  abandon  four  The  controlling  point  of  the  whole  re^^on  is 
different  positions  of  unusual  strength  and  pro-  Kenesaw  Mountain^  which  covers  the  railroad 
portions;  have  fought  him  six  times;  have  and  the  town  of  Marietta  so  efifectuaJly  that  a 
captured  twelve  guns,  three  colors,  over  two  direct  advance  uppn  the  latter  place  from  the 
thousand  prisoners,  with  considerable  forage,  north  would  be  well-nigh  impossible.  As  the 
provisions,  and  means  of  transportation ;  have  rebel  lines  were  drawn,  it  constituted  a  strong- 
placed  at  least  fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  liOT%  hold  or  citadel  in  a  deep  reentrant,  Pine  and 
da  combat,  and  have  destroyed  several  impor«  Lost  Mountains  and  the  connecting  ridges  being 
tant  foundries^  rolling  mills,  iron  works,  &c.,  in  the  nature  of  outworks,  useful  in  retarding 
at  Borne,  and  m  the  Allatoona  Mountains."  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  but  not  absolutely 
On  the  8th  Gen.  Blair  reached  Ackworth  essential  as  portions  of  a  system  of  defences, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  17th  army  corps,  The  accounts  of  prisoners,  deserters,  and  scouts, 
which  were  attached  to  Gen.  McPherson's  placed  Gen.  Johnston's  force  at  nine  divisions  of 
command,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  belonging  seven  thousand  men  each,  which  was  probably 
to  Gen.  Garrard's  division.  These  accessions  somewhat  abbve  the  mark;  in  addition  to 
compensated  for  the  Federal  losses  in  battle,  which  an  auxiliary  force  of  fifteen  thousand 
and  the  garrisons  left  at  Besaoa,  Rome,  Elngs-  Georgia  militia,  called  out  by  Governor  Brown, 
ton,  and  Allatoona,  and  on  tbe  9th  the  army,  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  latter,  though 
refi^eshed  by  three  days'  much  needed  rest,  and  comparatively  undisciplined,  did  good  service 
abundantly  supplied  with  stores,  moved  for-  as  laborers  on  fortifications,  and  were  capable 
ward  to  Big  Shanty,  the  next  railroad  station  of  offering  considerable  resistance  behind  earth- 
south  of  A&worth.  Between  this  place  and  works.  Hardee's  corps  occupied  their  right, 
Marietta  intervenes  a  mountainous  district  of  Polk  the  centre,  and  Hood  the  left.  Their  cav- 
rast  natural  strength,  having  three  detached  and  airy,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  operated 
well-defined  summits,  where  Gen.  Johnston  had  on  the  fianks,  and  in  the  Federal  rear, 
made  his  next  stand.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  the  *  The  order  of  the  Federal  advance  was  some- 
most  easterly  of  these  summits,  is  a  double-  what  different  from  that  previously  observed 
peaked  eminence,  about  1,200  feet  high,  lying  during  the  campaign.  Cten.  McPherson's  com- 
directly  north  and  northwest  of  Marietta,  and  mand  was  now  transferred  to  the  extreme  left, 
west  of  the  railroad,  and  sending  out  a  spur  for  and  moved  toward  Marietta,  having  its  ri^ht 
several  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  West  on  the  railroad,  while  Gen.  Schofield,  shiftmg 
of  Marietta,  on  the  road  to  Dallas,  is  Lost  to  the  right  wing,  marched  for  Lost  Mountain. 
Mountain,  and  midway  between  ihe  latter  and  Gen.  Thomas  kept  his  old  position  in  the  cen- 
Kenesaw,  half  a  mile  further  to  the  north,  is  tre,  and  moved  on  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Moun- 
Pine  Mountidn,  a  rugged,  cone-shaped  peak,  tains.  Gens.  Stoneman  and  Garrard  covered 
which  may  be  said  to  form  the  apex  of  a  trian-  the  right  and  left  wings  with  their  cavalry, 
g^e,  of  which  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountains  and  McOook  guarded  the  commxmications  and 
constitute  the  base.  The  three  eminences  are  rear.  From  the  9Ui  to  the  14th  the  Federal 
connected  by  several  ranges  of  lesser  heights,  lines  were  gradually  closed  up  toward  the  rebel 
seamed  with  ravines,  and  covered  with  a  dense  position,  Sherman's  first  object  being  to  break 
growth  of  oak  and  hickory,  and  upon  their  the  line  between  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Mountains; 
summits  the  rebels  had  erected  signal  stations  and  on  the  latter  day,  during  a  heavy  cannon- 
which  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  all  the  ade  by  the  4th  corp&  the  rebel  Gen.  Polk,  com- 
general  operations  of  the  Federal  forces.  As  manding  on  Pine  Mountain,  was  killed  by  the 
tilie  latter  drew  in  sight,  the  most  assailable  explosion  of  a  shelL  On  the  same  night,  the 
points  in  this  succession  of  mountain  fortresses  rebels,  perceiving  that  Hooker's  corps  was 
appeared  bristling  with  cannon,  and  the  spurs  moving  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  to 
were  alive  with  men  constructing  earthworks,  cut  off  their  retreat,  abandoned  their  works 
feOiog  timber  for  obstructions,  and  otherwise  without  loss  of  guns  or  material  of  war,  and 
preparing  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  position  was 
rebel  frx>nt  extended  westward  from  the  rail-  quietly  occupied  by  Stanley's  division  of  the 
road,  on  which  their  right  rested,  about  four  4th  corps.  A  paper  was  found  afSxed  to  a 
mile^  and  comprised  several  successive  lines  stake,  stating,  *^  Here  Gen.  Polk  was  killed  by 
of  intrenohmento.  They  had  also  some  works  a  Yankee  shell;"  and  from  the  reports  of  de- 
on  the  ridge  east  of  the  railroad.    '^The  rebel  sorters  it  appeiared  that  Gens.  Johnston  and 
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Hardee  were  standing  near  Gen.  Polk  when  he  enemy  was  steadily  pressed  at  all  points.    On 

was  stmck,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  the  evening  of  that  day  onr  left  held  the  basd 

Gen.  Johnston  now  drew  back  his  centre  of  Kenesaw  on  its  north  face,  and  the  first  ridge 
abont  a  mile,  to  a  strong  line  of  intrenchments  of  hills  ranning  thence  to  the  northeast,  whud 
in  the  mgged  hills  connecting  Kenesaw  and  onr  right  lay  to  the  west  and  rear  of  Kenetew, 
Lost  Mountains,  keeping  his  flanks  on  these  and  within  three  miles  of  Marietta.  Dniing 
two  eminences.  The  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  these  operations  the  rain  fell  almost  incessantly, 
were  occupied  with  incessant  skirmishing,  and  the  roads  were  rendered  so  heavy  that  a 
which  told  upon  the  spirits  and  endurance  of  general  movement  would  have  been  impossible, 
the  Federal  army  almost  as  much  as  a  pitched  The  most  that  could  be  attempted  was  to  press 
battle.  "The  enemy,^'  says  a  correspondent,  the  enemy  without  cessation,  and  harass  him 
"  seems  to  have  marked  out  this  whole  country,  by  constant  skirmishing.  The  fact  that  under 
from  the  Allatoona  Mountains  to  the  Ghatta-  such  discouraging  circumstances  so  many  strong 
hooche,  with  line  after  line  of  rifle-pits  and  in-  positions  were  carried,  testifles  to  the  discipline 
trenchments  and  fortification.  No  sooner  do  we  and  endurance  of  the  troops, 
take  possession  of  one  formidable  line  of  works  The  operations  of  the  20th  and  2l8t  were  of 
than  another  confronts  us,  and  each  seems  to  a  similar  character  to  those  above  described, 
be  stronger  than  the  preceding.''  On  the  ex-  but  on  the  22d  the  enemy  made  a  sudden  at- 
treme  right  during  the  afternoon  of  the  ISth,  tack  upon  portions  of  Gens.  Hooker's  and 
Gen.  Schofield  carried  the  first  line  of  the  rebel  Schofield's  troops  on  the  Federal  right,  near 
works  at  the  foot  of  Lost  Mountain.  During  what  is  known  as  the  "  Kulp  House,"  and 
the  ITth,  the  left  and  centre  remained  quiet  was  handsomely  repulsed,  leaving  his  dead, 
its  line  being  so  far  advanced  that  a  general  wounded,  and  many  prisoners  behind  him. 
engagement  would  otherwise  have  resulted.  The  Federal  centre  was  now  established  square- 
The  right  and  right  centre  were  pushed  for-  ly  in  front  of  Kenesaw,  but  it  required  so  many 
ward  more  than  a  mile,  occupying  a  heavy  line  men  to  hold  the  railroad  and  the  line  running 
of  intrenchments  which  the  rebels  had  evacu-  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that  but  a 
ated,  and  their  main  line  at  the  foot  of  Lost  small  force  was  left  with  which  to  attempt  a 
Mountain,  without  serious  loss.  Toward  even-  flank  movement  to  the  right.  8o  smdl  was  it 
ing,  after  much  heavy  skirmishing,  the  enemy's  that  G^n.  Sherman  hesitated  to  push  it  vigor- 
left  was  dislodged  from  the  strong  intrench-  ouslytowardthe  railroad,  in  the  rear  of  MarieHta. 
ments  at  the  Lost  Mountain  and  m  the  rear  for  fear  that  it  might  be  altogether  detached 
of  Kenesaw,  and  driven  back  upon  his  centre,  from  the  army  and  exposed  to  disaster.  He 
the  Federal  army  swingmg  around  so  as  to  therefore  contented  himself  with  extending  hla 
tiireaten  his  flanJc.  The  movement  occupied-  right  along  the  enemy's  flank,  hoping  that  Gen« 
the  whole  day,  and  was  rendered  difficult  by  Johnston  would  thereby  be  induced  to  weaken 
the  thick  growth  of  timber  and  underwood  his  centre  sofficientiy  to  render  an  assault  in  that 
and  the  pertinacity  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  direction  practicable.  "  Although  inviting  the 
enemy.  During  the  18th,  the  right  crowded  enemy  at  all  times,"  says  Gen.  Snerman  in  his 
the  rebel  left  still  ftirther  backward.  The  ofiicial  report  *^  to  make  such  mistakes,  I  could 
possession  of  the  Dallas  and  Marietta  road  was  not  hope  for  nim  to  repeat  them  after  the  ex- 
secured,  and  the  enemy  pushed  so  hard  at  du^  amples  of  Dallas  and  the  *Kulp  House;'  and 
that  the  20th  coips  was  in  a  line  perpendicular  upon  studying  the  ground,  I  had  no  alternative 
to  their  own.  The  Federal  troops  met  with  but  to  assault  his  lines  or  turn  his  position, 
considerable  loss  during  the  day,  as  in  many  Either  course  had  its  difficulties  and  dangers, 
places  it  was  necessary  to  construct  opposing  And  I  perceived  that  the  enemy  and  our  own 
works  under  the  fiercest  fire,  especially  from  officers  had  settied  down  into  a  conviction  that 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters;  but  n:om  extreme  I  would  not  assault  fortified  lines.  All  looked 
right  to  extreme  left  the  rebel  skirmishers  to  me  to  *  outflank.'  An  army  to  be  efficient 
were  steadily  driven,  and  many  of  them  killed  must  not  settle  down  to  one  single  mode  of 
and  wounded.  Several  hundred  prisoners  were  oflenoe,  but  must  be  prepared  to  execute  any 
also  taken.  These  made  the  number  taken  since  plan  which  promises  success.  I  waited,  there« 
the  11th  about  one  thousand.  lore,  for  the  moral  effect,  to  make  a  successful 

Apprehending  that  his  position  on  Lost  assault  against  the  enemy  behind  his  breast- 
Mountain  was  in  danger  of  being  enveloped,  works,  and  resolved  to  attempt  it  at  that  point 
G^n.  Johnston,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  under  where  success  would  give  the  largest  fruits  of 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  a  violent  storm  of  victory."  The  general  point  selected  was  the 
rain,  drew  in  his  left  flank  toward  Kenesaw,  rebel  left  centre,  in  the  belief  that  if  this  c^onld 
which  he  made  his  salient,  his  right  wing  being  be  once  forced,  a  road  to  the  railroad  below 
thrown  back  to  cover  Marietta,  and  his  left  Marietta  would  be  opened  to  tiie  assaulting 
behind  Nose's  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  guard-  column,  the  enemy's  retreat  cut  oS,  and  their 
ing  his  railroad  communication  with  the  Ohat-  army  overwhelmed  in  detaiL  Simultaneous 
tahooche.  The  abandoned  works  on  Lost  with  this  an  attack  was  directed  to  be  made  on 
Mountain,  and  the  line  of  breastworks  connect-  Littie  Kenesaw  by  MoPherson.  The  27th  was 
ing  it  with  Kenesaw,  were  at  once  occupied  selected  for  the  movement,  and  three  days  were 
by  the  Federal  troops,  and  dorlng  the  19th  the  allowed  for  preparation. 
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At  6  A.  K^  on  the  i4>pomted  daj,  Gen.  Blair's  preparations  to  tnm  the  enemy's  left,  amusing 

STth)  corps,  holding  the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Gen.  Johnston,  meanwhile,  by  a  show  of  ap- 
ePherson's  line,  moved  toward  the  eastern  proaohing  his  centre  by  saps.  On  Joly  1^ 
fNoint  of  the  mountain  to  threaten  the  enemy's  Gens.  Hooker  and  Sohofield  advanced  to  the 
ril^t,  while  Gten.  Dodge's  (16th)  corps  and  Gen.  rig}it  some  two  miles,  and  on  the  2d  Gen. 
Lqi^an's  (16th)  corps  assaulted  the  northern  slope  McPherson  received  orders  to  rapidly  shift 
adjoining.  IHbe  brunt  of  the  attack  was  borne  his  whole  force  from  the  extreme  left  to  the 
by  three  brigades  of  the  15th  corps,  which  im-  extreme  right  of  tiie  Federal  Imes,  and  push 
mediately  scattered  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  on  to  Nick^ack  Greek,  which  flows  into  the 
and  pushing  on  up  the  hill  with  impetuosity,  OhattahoochecL  four  miles  below  the  raolroad 
carried  part  of  the  rebel  rifle-pits.  Some  of  the  bridge.  'HIb  place  on  the  left,  in  front  of  Ken- 
retreating  enemy  were  captured  while  endeav-  esaw,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Garrard's  cavalry, 
oring  to  escape  to  a  gorge  which  intervenes  be-  while  Gen.  Stoneman's  cavalry  moved  on  his 
tween  the  right  and  1^  halves  of  Kenesaw.  flanks  to  strike  the  river  near  Turner's  Ferry, 
Stm  pressing  forward  our  troops  arrived  at  the  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  railroad  bridge, 
foot  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  thirty  feet  high,  The  object  of  the  movement  was  speedily  de- 
from  the  crest  of  which  the  enemy  formed  in  tected  by  Gen.  Johnston,  who  at  (Mice  prepared 
line  of  battle,  poured  a  destructive  plun^g  to  evacuate  Kenesaw  and  fall  back  to  tiie  Chat- 
fira,  and  rolled  down  huge  stones,  beeing  it  tahoodiee.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  his  rear 
impoflsible  to  scale  these  difb  our  line  halted,  guard  abandoned  the  works  which  for  upward 
retired  a  short  distance,  and  fortified  on  the  of  three  weeks  had  been  so  resolutely  assailed 
extreme  right.  For  the  second  and  more  im-  and  defended,  and  before  dawn  of  the  8d  the 
portant  attack  portions  of  Gen.  Newton's  divi-  Federal  pickets  occupied  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
sion  of  tiie  4th  corps,  and  of  Qtea,  Davis's  of  the  tain.  Orders  were  immediately  given  for  Gen. 
14th  corps,  were  sdected.  At  a  given  signal  Thomas  to  move  forward  along  uie  rulroad  to 
the  troops  rushed  forward  with  buoyant  cour-  Marietta,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Chatta- 
age,  charged  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  amidst  hoochee.  tihe  rest  of  the  army  pressing  rapidly 
a  murderous  nre  from  a  powerfid  battery  on  toward  X^ickigack  Greek  to  harass  the  enemy  in 
the  sommit  and  through  two  lines  of  abatis,  flank  and  rear,  and  if  possible  to  assail  him  in 
carried  a  line  of  rifle-pits  beyond,  and  reached  the  confusion  of  crossing  the  river.  Gen.  Sher- 
the  works.  The  colors  of  several  regiments  man  himself  accompanying  the  Army  of  the 
w«re  planted  before  the  latter,  and  some  of  the  Cumberland,  entered  Marietta  at  9  o'clock  on 
•men  snceeeded  in  mounting  tJie  ramparts,  but  tiie  morning  of  the  8d.  During  the  retreat  about 
the  deaths  of  G^ens.  Wagner  and  Harker,  and  two  thousand  prisoners,  prindpidly  stragglers, 
the  woonding  of  Qen,  MoOook,  the  destructive  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  troops, 
fire  of  both  musketry  and  artillery,  and  the  dif-  G^.  Johnston  was  too  good  a  general  to 
fienlty  of  deploying  tiie  long  columns  under  such  leave  his  movement  uncovered,  and  G^n. 
fire,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  the  men.  Thomas  pushing  forward  in  pursuit,  found 
Gen.  Newton's  troops  returned  to  their  ori^nal  him  intrenched  behind  a  fortified  line  at  Smyr- 
line,  while  Gkn.  Davis's  2d  brigade  threw  up  na,  half  way  between  the  river  and  Marietta, 
works  between  those  they  had  carried  and  the  having  his  flanks  protected  by  Nick^ack  and 
main  line  of  the  enemy,  and  there  remained.  The  Bottenwood  Greeks.  This,  however,  was  but 
whole  contest  lasted  littie  more  than  an  hour,  an  advance  line,  his  intention  being  to  make 
but  cost  Gren.  Sherman  nearly  three  thousand  in  his  real  stand  in  a  series  of  works  on  the  left 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  enemy,  lying  be-  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  railroad  bridge, 
hind  well-formed  breastworks,  suffered  com-  where  he  had  constructed  a  strong  tite  ds 
paratively  slight  loss.  During  the  day  Gen,  jjonf.  Again  a  flanking  movement  to  the 
8eh.ofield  had  sharp  skirmishing  with  the  ene-  right  was  attempted,  and  with  such  success 
my^s  left  wing,  and  Ghen.  Cox's  division  of  the  that  on  tiie  night  of  the  4th  Gen.  Johnston 
28d  corps  pushed  forward  to  a-  point  nine  fell  back  to  the  river,  across  which  the  main 
miles  south  of  Marietta  and  three  from  the  body  of  his  army  passed,  Gen.  Hardee's  corps 
Chattahoochee;  but  the  important  fighting  was  remaining  on  the  right  bank.  Gen.  Sherman 
in  the  centre.  The  fiiilure  of  the  attack  is  to  then  moved  up  to  l£e  Chattahoochee,  and  on 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Gen.  Johnston  the  evening  oi  the  6th  Gens.  Thomas's  and  Mc- 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  Pherson's  troops  occupied  a  line  extending  frt>m 
lengthened  line  which  GFen.  Sherman  opnosed  to  a  short  distance  above  the  railroad  bridge  to  the 
him.  From  his  elevated  position  on  tne  smn-  mouth  of  Nick%jack  Creek,  while  Gen.  bchofield 
mit  of  Kenesaw  he  could  see  plainly  that  the  was  posted  in  the  rear  near  Smyrna  as  a  re- 
main posts  still  confronted  him,  and  that  the  serve.  Cavalry  demonstrations  were  extended 
flanking  movement  to  his  left  was  not  in  earnest  as  far  south  as  Campbelltown,  fifteen  miles  be- 
Contenting  himself^  therefore,  with  sending  a  low  the  railroad  bridge.  By  these  several  man- 
angle  corps  *to  watch  the  right  winff,  he  held  osuvres,  and  particuliurly  by  the  shifting  of  Gren. 
his  main  hodj  to  repel  the  as^uilt  on  his  centre.  McPherson's  troops  to  the  right.  Gen.  Sherman 
It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  G^en.  aimed  to  convey  to  G^en.  Johnston  the  impression 
flherman  to  rest  long  under  the  imputation  of  tiiat  it  was  his  ^ft  fiank  that  was  to  be  turned; 
defeat,  and  he  almost  immediately  commenced  aud  in  pursuance  of  the  same  strategy  the  Fed- 
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eral  general  having  determined  that  the  ene-  the  campai^,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  herei  in 

mj's  position  was  nnassailable  except  by  a  flank  the  immediate  neighborhooa  of  his  sopphes^ 

movement  across  the  river,  amnsed  his  enemy  Gen.  Johnston  conld  make  a  long  and  probably 

by  demonstrations  south  of  the  railroad  bridge,  snccessfol  stand ;  or  at  least  keep  Gen.  Dhermaa 

as  if  he  intended  crossing  there.    His  real  ob-  at  bay  until  reinforcements  from  other  paiis  <^ 

Ject  was,  by  rapidly  shifting  masses  of  troops  the  confederacy  should  arrive.    The  oatastro- 

from  extreme  right  to  extreme  left,  to  tnm  the  phe  completed  the  long  cataloffue  of  complaints 

enemy's  right  flcmk,  and  seize  and  hold  the  vital  agunst  this  general  which  his  enemies  had 

stratc^c  points  in  that  direction.  s^alonsly  arrayed  before  the  pablic,  and  his  re^ 

Gen.  Schofield  was,  aocordinglv,  directed  to  moval  was  clamored  for  as  indispensable  to  the 
move  due  eastward  from  his  positionitt  Smyrna  salvation  of  the  cause.  The  inhabitants  of 
to  the  Ohattahoochee,  and  to  make  a  crossing  Atlanta  in  particular  urged  that  the  retreating 
near  the  mouth  of  Soap  Creek,  eight  miles  policy  had  been  followed  far  enough.  It  ean 
north  of  the  railroad  bridge.  This  was  sue-  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  however,  that  he  had 
cessfully  accomplished  on  tiie  7th,  with  the  conducted  the  campaign  with  pmd^ioe  and 
capture  of  a  gun  and  a  number  of  prisoners,  skUl,  and  considerins  his  inferiority  in  numbers 
and  a  lodgment  was  effected  on  high  ground  to  G^^i.  Sherman,  wiio  was  always  in  a  condi* 
on  the  left  bank,  and  a  substantial  bridge  con-  tion  to  outflank  him,  he  had  probably  delayed 
structed.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Garrard  occu.-  the  Federal  advance  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
pied  Rosswell,  a  town  near  tiie  Chattahoochee,  On  the  17th  the  whole  army  was  across  the 
nearly  due  north  of  Atlanta,  and  about  seven  Chattahoochee,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Da- 
miles  above  Gen.  Schofield's  crossing,  where  vis'sdivisionof  the  14th  corps,  left  to  watch  the 
he  destroyed  some  woollen  and  cotton  mills  railroad  bridge  and  the  rear,  and  prepared  to 
which  had  supplied  the  rebel  armies.  In  accord-  move  upon  Atlanta.  The  Army  of  the  Cum- 
ance  with  Gen.  Sherman's  orders  he  secured  berland  now  occupied  the  right  wing  and  right 
the  ford  at  this  place  until  a  corps  could  be  sent  centre,  reetinff  on  the  river  Just  above  the  rail- 
thither  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  road  bridge,  tne  Army  of  the  Ohio  the  left  cen- 
right  wing.  On  the  9th,  while  the  enemy  were  tre,  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  the  left.  In 
amused  by  feints  extending  from  Power's  Ferry,  this  order  a  grand  right  wheel  was  commenced, 
four  miles  above  the  railroad  bridge,  to  Turner's  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
Ferry,  three  miles  below  it,  a  crossing  was  serving  as  the  pivot,  which,  on  the  evening  of 
effected  at  BossweU,  and  the  river  firmly  bridg-  the  17th,  brought  the  Federal  line  into  a  posi- 
ed ;  and  under  cover  of  the  same  demonstra-  tion  about  northeast  of  the  railroad  bridge, 
tions  Qtem  'Eoward  was  enabled  to  throw  a  along  what  is  known  as  the  old  Peach  Tree 
bridge  across  at  Power's  Ferry.  Gen.  John-  road.  On  the  18th  the  left  wing,  swinging 
ston  at  length  took  the  alarm,  and  during  the  rapidly  around,  struck  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
night  of  the  9th  gave  orders  for  another  retreat,  which  connects  Atianta  with  Augusta,  at  a 
His  heavy  guns  were  removed  to  Atianta,  seVen  point  two  miles  wlsst  of  Stone  Mountain,  a  vast 
miles  distant.  Gen.  Hardee's  corps  was  safely  elevation  of  granite  towering  over  the  sur- 
crossed  to  the  left  bank,  and  at  daylight  of  the  rounding  country,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
10th  the  railroad  brid^^e,  the  road  bridge,  and  Atianta.  With  the  aid  of  Gen.  Garrard's  cav- 
the  pontoons,  were  in  flames.  The  rebel  army  airy,  which  moved  on  his  flank.  Gen.  Mo- 
then  fell  back  toward  the  fortifications  of  Pherson  broke  up  a  section  of  about  four 
Atlanta,  abandoning  the  whole  line  of  the  miles  of  the  road^  while  Gen.  Schofield  oc- 
river,  although  its  left  wing  kept  in  the  neigh-  cupied  Decatur,  six  miles  east  of  Atlanta, 
borhood  of  Turner's  Ferry,  in  the  expectation  and  G^n.  Thomas  brought  his  troops  close 
of  an  attack  from  that  quarter.  Leaving  Gen.  up  to  Peach  Tree  Creek,  a  small  stream  rising 
Johnston  to  his  delusion,  G^n.  Sherman  rapidly  five  or  six  miles  northeast  of  Atianta,  and 
and  quietiy  moved  the  rest  of  the  Army  of  the  flowing  southwesterly  into  the  Chattahoochee, 
Tennessee  behind  the  line  of  our  forces,  to  its  near  the  railroad  bridge.  In  these  manoeuvres 
old  position  on  the  extreme  left,  and  busied  our  extreme  left  encountered  littie  else  than 
himself  with  strengthening  his  bridges  and  col-  cavaby,  supported  by  a  few  guns  and  a  very 
lecting  supplies,  which,  as  early  as  tiie  8th,  inadequate  force  of  infantry,  an  evidence  thi^ 
were  brought  by  railroad  within  a  mOe  of  the  the  enemy  was  still  laboring  under  the  delusion 
railroad  bridge.  that  his  left  and  not  his  right  was  the  real  point 

A  week's  rest  was  now  allowed  the  army,  a  of  attack,  and  that  Atianta  was  to  be  ap- 

si^dent  force  being  detdled  to  the  left  bank  proached  from  the  southwest  instead  of  from 

of  the  Chattdioochee  to  secure  the  several  posi-  the  northeast.  Under  these  circumstances  Gens, 

tions  there  and  occupy  the  works  of  the  enemy.  McPherson  and  Schofield  were  enabled,  on  the 

These  proved  to  be  of  the  most  formidable  19th,  to  pass  with  littie  trouble  westward  of 

character,  and  had  evidentiy  cost  many  montiis  Decatur,  within  the  naturally  strong  defensive 

of  labor,  the  lines  extending  for  upward  of  five  lines  of  Nance's  and  Peach  Tree  Creeks.    Gen. 

and  a  half  miles  along  the  river,  with  almost  Thomas,  moving  more  directiy  from  the  north 

impenetrable  abatis   in  front     The   sudden  of  Atlanta,  found  the  enemy  in  larger  force, 

abandonment  of  them  caused  more  constema-  but  succeeded  on  the  same  day  in  crossing  Peach 

tion  to  the  enemy  than  any  previous  disaster  of  Tree  Creek  in  front  of  their  intrenched  lines. 
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The  Federal  line  then  held  the  aro  of  a  drde,  maud  by  an  assoalt  which,  at  one  blow,  ahould 

extttiding  from  the  railroad  between  Atlanta  retrieve  ti^e  disasters  of  the  campaign.    Gen« 

and  the  river  to  some  distance  sonth  of 'the  Sherman  also  was  well  aware  that  his  line  was 

Georgia  Railroad,  and  in  a  direction  north  and  vulnerable  at  this  point ;  and  as  there  were 

nortiheast  of  Atlanta.  indications  during  the  morning  of  a  concen* 

Meanwhile,  on  the  ITth,  Gen.  Johnston  had,  tration  of  troops  on  the  enemy's  right,  as  if 

in  aooordaoce  with  orders  from  the  confederate  to  attack  tiie  left,  orders  were  sent  to  Gen. 

war  department,  tamed  over  his  command  to  Newton  and  the  rest  of  ^e  Army  of  the  Oam« 

Glen.  Hood,  accompanying  the  act  with  thi»  fol*  berlimd  to  close  rapidly  np  in  the  latter  direction, 

lowing  farewell  address  to  his  troops :  Gen.  Newton  accordingly  pushed  forward  to  a 

HiADQVAKm,  Abxt  or  Tnnravn, )  prominent  ridge,  where,  about  two  o'dock  in 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  WiurDepfl^ent.  *^®  afternoon  his  troops   stacked  arms  and 

I  tnm  orer  to  Gen.  Hood  the  command  of  6ie  Army  ™^®  *  temporary  halt.    Some  prisoners,  gath- 

tnd  I>epartment  of  Tennessee.    I  cannot  leave  this  ^red  up  by  the  skinmshers,  havmg  reported 

noble  army  without  ezj)reB8inff  my  admiration  of  the  that  there  was  no  connderable  force  of  the 

high  mititary  qualities  it  has  displayed  so  oonspica.  enemy  within  a  mile  and  a  half  no  apprehen- 

'^o^^eT^i;^\±^  rionofanattack«^mstohPbeen^^^ 

The  enemv  has  never  attack^  bnt  to  be  severely  ^^  preparations  naa  been  made  beyond  the  ac* 

lepnlsed  and  panished.    You,  soldiers,  have  never  customed  piles  of  logs  and  raUs,  which  the  Fed- 


an  affectionate  farewell.                             '  Hood  had  meanwhile  been  massing  his  main 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General.  body  in  the  woods  immediately  in  front  of 
General  Hood,  on  assuming  command,  issued  ^^  Newton  and  of  Gen.  Hooker,  who  was 
tiie  following  address :  approaching  from  the  right,  eznecting,  by  a  sud- 
HuLDQUAxms,  Abmy  ov  Tunmsn,  I  den  and  overwhelming  attack  upon  tiie  col- 
_      -    ..        ^       f  «iJ  ig,  I86i.     jf  umns  while  in  motion,  to  cut  the  federal  army 
SoLDnns:  In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  War  j^  ^wain.     At  4  o'clock  he  advanced  from  his 
Department,  I  assume  command  of  this  Army  and  «**.     .fc*.«  ^  «  v*wv^  aac  outouvc^  """*  "*• 
Department.    I  feel  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  covert  without  sfarmishers,  and  pushed  direct- 
so  suddenly  and  nnexpectedlj  devolved  upon  me  by  ly  for  Gen.  Newton's  position.    Notwithstand- 
this  pontioo,  and  shall  bend  all  my  energies  and  em*  ing  the  unexpectedness  of  his  appearance,  the 

^Z  •"  ?7  ^^^  "•**  ^J'  requirements.    I  look  Federal  troops  sprang  instantiy  to  their  arms, 

with  confidence  to  your  patnotism  to  stand  by  me,  ^_  j  i.„_,   v^i,4,5i    *u^i^   TM.^^a^'.rrM.Va    ^^,,«^ 

and  lely  upon  your  prowess  to  wrest  yourcointry  5°,\^"^?  ^^^^  ^^^   breastworks    poured 

from  the  grasp  of  the  invader,  entitlinff  yourselyes  deuberate  and  deadly  volleys  mto  the  dense 

to  the  proud  distinction  of  beinff  called  &e  deliverers  masses  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  further 

of  sa  oppressed  people.      J.  B.  HOOD,  GeneraL  kept  in  check  by  well-served  batteries  whidi 

With  this  change  in  commanders  commenced  Gen.  Newton  had  posted  on  each  of  Ms  flanks, 

a  change  in  the  method  of  conductmg  the  cam-  Almost  at  the  instant  of  the  attack  on  Gen. 

paign,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  morals  Newton,  Gen.  Geary's  division  of  Gen.  Hooker's 

of  the  rebel  army,  weakened  by  the  persistent  corps  was  struck  by  the  advancing  columns  of 

Fabian  policy  of  Gen.  Johnston,  would  be  fully  the  enemy  and  thrown  back  in  some  confusion, 

reestablished.     The  time  for  retreating  had  But  quickly  rallying,  it  recovered  its  ground 

passed  when  the  chief  city  of  western  Georgia  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check  until  Wani's  di- 

isy  almost  in  the  graSp  of  Gen.  Sherman ;  and  vision  could  arrive  to  its  assistance.    The  lat- 

the  rebel  army,  which,  to  give  Gen.  Johnston  termetthe  enemy's  charge  by  a  counter  charge, 

due  credit,  had  been  kept  in  a  compact  body,  and  the  two  columns  mingling  in  the  shock  of 

and  had  experienced -but  insignificant  losses  of  battie,  the  enemy,  after  a  brief  and  fierce  strug- 

guns  or  material  of  war,  was  to  be  launched,  gle,  were  driven  back.    Further  to  the  right, 

after  their  well-known  tactics,  in  fierce  assaidts  and  next  to  Geary,  Williams'  division,  though 

upon  the  invader.  With  this  view  the  command  attacked  with  desperation,  stood  manfully  up 

was  giren  to  Gen.  Hood,  who  had  an  unequalled  to  the  work,  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  every 

reputation  among  their  generals  for  energy  and  onset  of  the  enemy.    After  four  hours  of  in- 

impetuons  bravery.  cessant  fighting,  the  latter  retired  precipitately 

On  the  20th  the  Federal  lines  converged  still  to  his  intrenchments.  leaving  on  the  field  up- 
more  closely  around  the  northern  and  eastern  ward  of  six  hundred  dead,  one  tiiousand  severe- 
^es  of  Atlanta,  and  as  a  gap  existed  between  ly  wounded,  seven  regimental  flags,  and  a  num- 
Gens.  Schofield  and  Thomas,  Stanley's  and  ber  of  prisoners.  His  total  loss  was  estimated 
Wood^s  division  of  Gen.  Howard's  corps  were  by  G^n.  Sherman  at  five  thousand.  That  of 
moved  to  the  left  to  connect  with  Gen.  Scho-  the  Federal  troops  was  one  tiiousand  nine 
field,  leaving  QesL  Newton's  division  of  Gen.  hundred,  of  which  the  greater  part  fell  on  Gton. 
Howard's  corps,  with  inadequate  force,  to  hold  Hooker's  corps,  which  fought  wholly  on  open 
an  important  position  on  the  road  leading  from  ground,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battie. 
Atlanta  to  Buckhead.  This  weak  point  was  During  the  2l8t  the  enemy  kept  within  his 
toon  detected  by  Gen.  Hood,  who  determined  intrenched  position,  command^g  the  open  val- 
to  rignaliEe  his  appointment  to  the  chief  com-  ley  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  his  right  beyond  the 
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Georgia  railroad  to  the  east,  and  his  left  ex-  the  preTions  day,  and  which  was  still  held  by 
tended  toward  Tamer^s  Ferry,  at  a  general  Gren.  Leggett's  oiyision.  At  about  11  ▲.)£., 
distance  of  four  miles  from  Atlanta.  In  the  soon  after  this  movement  had  oommencedGen* 
course  of  the  day  a  steep  and  strongly-fortified  McPherson  met  the  commander-in-chief  near 
,hill,  about  five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  the  lines.  *^  He  described  to  me,^' 
the  skirmish  line  of  the  extreme  Federal  left,  says  Gen.  Sherman  in  his  official  report,  "  the 
was  gallantly  carried  by  Gen.  Leggett^s  division  condition  of  things  on  his  flank  aad  the  diroo- 
of  the  17th  corps,  though  with  a  loss  of  seven  sitions  of  his  troops.  I  explained  to  him  tnat 
hundred  ,  and  fifty  men*  Four  desperate  if  we^met  serious  resistance  in  Atlanta,  as  pres- 
attempts  were  made  by  the  division  of  Gen.  ent  appearances  indicated,  instead  of  operating 
Cleburne  to  regain  the  position,  which  com-  agalust  it  by  the  left,  I  would  extend  to  the 
pletely  commanded  Atlanta  and  the  two  prin-  right,  and  that  I  did  not  want  him  to  gain 
oipal  roads  leading  north  and  south  from  the  much  distance  to  the  left.  He  then  described 
city ;  but  the  enemy  finally  retired,  baffled  and  the  hill  occupied  by  Gen.  Leggett^s  division  of 
severely  crippled,  leaving  his  dead  and  most  of  Gen.  Blair^s  (17th)  corps  as  essential  to  the  oo- 
his  wounded  on, the  slope  of  the  hill.  He  also  oupation  of  any  ^und  to  the  east  and  south 
lost  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  Gen.  McPher-  of  the  Augusta  railroad,  on  account  of  its  corn- 
son  immediately  threw  out  working  parties  to  manding  nature.  I  therefore  ratified  his  dis- 
the  hill,  with  the  intention  of  occupying  it  with  position  of  troops,  and  modified  a  previous  order 
strong  batteries.  I  had  sent  him  in  writing  to  use  Gen.  Dodgers 
On  the  22d  the  whole  advanced  lineof  the  ene-  corps,  thrown  somewhat  in  reserve  by  the 
my  was  found  abandoned,  a  circumstance  which  donng  up  of  our  line,  to  break  up  railroad, 
at  first  led  Gen.  Sherman  to  believe  that  they  and  I  sanctioned  its  going,  as  already  ordered 
intended  to  surrender  Atianta  without  further  by  Gen.  McPherson,  to  ms  left,  to  hold  and 
contest.   Q^n.  Hood,  however,  was  only  prepar-  fortify  that  position." 

ing  to  repeat,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  experiment  At  noon  Gen.  McPherson  rode  off  to  the  left, 
of  the  20th.  Byashoyrof  retreating  upon  the  where  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  making  a 
city  he  hoped  to  decoy  Gen.  Sherman  into  a  rapid  slight  cavalry  demonstration.  He  had  not  been 
advance,  and  then  suddenly,  with  heavy  masses  gone  half  an  hour  when  the  desultory  skiimish- 
of  troops,  to  strike  the  Federal  army  while  in  ing  which  had  been  going  on  in  that  quarter 
motion,  at  such  weak  points  as  should  present  all  the  morning  suddenly  deepened  into  a  loud 
themselves.  "It  is  now  quite  evident,"  says  an  crash  of  musketry,  followed  by  rapid  artillery 
army  correspondent,  writing  on  the  24th,  "that  firing,  indicating  thepresence  of  the  enemy  in 
the  enemy,  when  they  fell  back  out  of  their  large  force.  Gen.  Hood  had  in  fact  secured 
works,  did  not  retire  to  the  inner  line  around  the  opportunity  which  he  desired,  and  ap- 
the  city  at  all,  though  by  taking  that  direction,  prehenoing  rightiy  that  a  demonstration  was 
and  showLQg  themselves  in  large  numbers  upon  least  expected  on  the  left  flank,  had  massed 
their  works,  they  intended  to  make  us  believe  Gens.  Hardee^s '  and  Stewart's  corps  under 
they  had  done  so.  Gen.  Hardee's  corps,  instead,  the  cover  of  the  thick  woods  which  skirt 
marched  during  the  night  away  round  to  the  the  railroad,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
eastward,  sweeping  entirely  the  circle  of  the  16th  and  17th  corps  wlmd  they  were  getting 
Federal  left  wing,  and  then,  as  we  closed  in  into  position,  his  forts  meanwhile  holding 
around  the  city,  and  before  the  left  wing  had  the  Federal  centre  and  right  in  check.  Gen. 
got  in  position,  struck  us  upon  the  front,  and  Sherman  instantiy  transmitted  orders  to  Gens, 
also  upon  the  flanks."  Unsuspicious  of  this  Schofleld  and  Thomas  to  keep  the  enemy  em- 
deep  laid  plan  for  his  discomfiture.  Gen.  Sher-  ployed  on  all  parts  of  their  front,  and  the  former 
man  pushed  his  troops  beyond  the  abandoned  was  directed  to  hold  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
worl^  and  found  the  enemy  occupying  in  force  in  reserve  to  sustain  the  left,  should  aid  be 
a  line  of  finished  redoubts  completely  coverinff  needed. 

the  approaches  to  Atlanta,  and  busily  ocoupiea  Gen.  McPherson,  upon  reaching  the  le% 

in  connecting  these   redoubts  with  curtains  found  the  16th  corps  just  about  moving  into 

strengthened  by.  rifle  trendies,  abatis,  and  che-  position  to  prolong  the  flanl^  and  temporarily 

vaux-de-frise.    This  satined  him  that  Gen.  mcing  to  the  left  m  a  direction  perpendicular 

Hood  meant  to  fight,  and  he  immediately  re-  to  our  main  line.    Between  the  right  of  the 

sumed  the  dispositions  previously  commenced  16th  and  the  left  of  the  17th  corps  was  a  wooded 

for  pressing  the  city  on  its  eastern  and  north-  space  of  about  half  a  mile  which  was  not  occu- 

em  fronts.    As  the  Federal  line  closed  in,  the  pied  by  any  troops.  Shortiy  after  twelve  o'clock 

circle  which  it  formed  became  so  contracted,  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  dense  woods  in 

that  the  16th  corps.  Gen.  Dodge,  which  formed  front  of  these  corps  in  three  solid  columns,  and 

the  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was  marched  directiy  upon  the  16th  corps  for  the 

thrown  out  of  position,  and  fell  behind  the  15th  purpose  of  turning  our  whole  line.    Three  des- 

corps,  the  latter  tiius  closing  up  with  Gen.  perate  assaults  were  repelled  by  Gen.  Dodge, 

Schofield,  who  held  the  centre.    Gen.  McPher-  m  the  last  of  which  the  enemy  suffered  severe 

son  accordingly  ordered  Gen.  Dodge  to  shift  loss  from  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Federal 

his  position  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  and  batteries.    Finding  that  the  attempt  to  break 

occupy  the  hill  carried  by  the  17th  corps  on  the  lines  had  failed  at  this  point,  Gen.  McPher- 
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■on  took  l^dvantage  of  a  temporarj  lull  in  the  wounded  men.  A  part  of  the  rebel  force  that 
fi(|liting  to  ride  through  the  woods  to  Gen.  pushed  for  the  sap  oetween  the  16th  and  17th 
Giles  A.  Smith's  divifdon,  whioh  held  the  left  corps  renewed  ue  attack  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  17th  corps.  A  report  that  the  enemy  in  of  tne  former,  and  upon  its  first  adyance  cap- 
heary  force  were  moving  around  the  left  of  the  tared  a  six-gun  battery  of  the  regular  army, 
17th  corps,  and  were  pofdiing  in  through  the  which  was  moving  along  unsupported  and  un- 
gap  above  mentioned,  as  existing  between  it  apprehensive  of  danger.  Gens.  Sweeney's  and 
and  the  16th  (the  attack  on  the  16th  corps  Fuller's  divisions  soon  checked  the  enemy's  ad- 
having,  in  fact,  been  a  feiut  to  draw  attention  vance,  and  finally  drove  him  back  in  confddon 
from  ^e  real  point  of  attack),  induced  him  to  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  At  a  critical  pe- 
hasten  hi  that  direction.  After  reaching  the  riod  of  the  battle  several  of  Gen.  Sweeney's  regi- 
gap  he  gave  directions  to  the  only  memW  of  ments  were  found  to  be  without  ammunition; 
his  staff  who  accompanied  him,  the  rest  havinff  but  as  it  was  indispensable  that  they  should 
been  sent  with  orders  to  different  portions  of  hold  their  position,  their  commander  ordered 
tiie  field,  to  obtain  a  brigade  from  Gen.  Logan's  them  to  meet  the  ^  enemy  with  the  bayonet, 
eonunand  and  throw  it  across  the  gap,  and  whereupon  the  latter  broke  and  fled  to  the 
then,  with  a  single  orderly,  struck  into  a  cross  rear.  At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  the 
road  leading  directly  to  Gen.  Smith's  position,  enemy  dedsted  from  his  attack  on  our  left 
Already,  however,  unknown  to  him,  the  ene-  flank,  having  gained  no  ground  and  suffered 
my 's  skirmish  line  had  advanced  close  up  to  this  enormous  losses,  for  which  his  capture  of  eight 
road,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  his  guns  ill  compensated. 

steps  he  found  himself  within  fifty  feet  of  it.  Meanwhile  two  divisions  of  Gen.  Wheeler's 
The  rebel  officer  in  command  called  upon  him  cavalry,  with  a  section  of  artillery,  took  a  wide 
to  surrender,  but  he  only  da^ed  his  horse  to  circuit  to  the  east  and  fell  upon  Becatur,  now 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  was  almost  imme-  three  miles  in  our  rear,  where  Col.  Sprague, 
diately  brought  to  the  ground,  mortally  wound-  with  three  infantry  regiments,  and  a  battery, 
ed,  by  a  voUey  from  the  skirmishers.  His  body  was  guarding  a  number  of  wagon  trains  filled 
was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  with  commissary  and  ammunition  supplies. 
but  was  subsequently  recovered  and  brought  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  small  force.  Col. 
within  the  Federsd  Mnes.  Upon  hearing  of  tiiis  Sprague  held  the  enemy  in  complete  check  until 
disaster.  Gen.  Sherman  ordered  Gen.  Ix>gan  to  every  wagon  except  three  was  sent  to  the 
assume  command  of  the  Aimj  of  the  Tennes-  rear  of  G^ns.  Schofield  and  Thomas,  when  he 
see.  also  fell  back  nesrer  the  main  body,  having  in- 
The  brigade  (Wangelin's)  ordered  up  from  flicted  considerable  damage  upon  the  enemy  and 
Gen.  Logan's  corps,  airived  in  time  to  partially  secured  a  number  of  prisoners.  Gen.  Wheeler's 
check  the  enemy,  but  could  not  prevent  him  unopposed  approach  to  Decatur  was  owing  to 
from  getting  a  portion  of  his  force  in  the  rear  the  absence  of  Gen.  Garrard's  cavalry  on  a 
of  the  17th  corps,  while  heavy  masses  of  troops,  raid  southeast  of  Atlanta. 
principally  from  Gen.  Stewart's  corps,  were  About  4  p.  ic.  a  pause  occurred  in  the  bat- 
poshed  against  the  works  held  by  Gkn.  Leggett  tie,  occasioned  by  Gen.  Hood's  massing  troops 
on  l^e  hill,  wrested  from  G«n.  Cleburne  the  day  for  an  assault  upon  Gen.  Logan's  (16th)  corps, 
before,  and  which  they  were  evidentiydetermin-  temporarily  commanded  by  Gen.  Morgan  L. 
ed  to  retake  at  any  sacrifice.  Sweeping  up  in  Smith,  which  held  tiie  right  of  the  Army  of  the 
their  advance  the  woiking  party  engaged  upon  Tennessee  behind  substantial  breastworks,  im- 
thefortiflcations,  the  enemy  bore  heavily  against  mediately  a^oining  the  17tii  corps.  'At  half- 
€kn8.  Smith's  and  Leggett's  divisions,  whi^  at-  past  4  p.  m..  while  just  enough  of  an  attack 
tacked  in  front  and  rear,  were  obliged  to  fire  al-  was  maintamed  against  the  extreme  left  to 
temately  from  behind  their  own  breastwork  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  troops  in  that 
the  old  abandoned  paranet  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Quarter,  a  heavy  force  two  lines  deep  marched 
L^gett's  troops  dang  firmly  to  their  important  oirectiy  toward  the  left  of  the  15th  corps,  driv- 
positton  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  against  the  ing  before  it  a  couple  of  regiments  of  skirmish- 
fortified  angle  of  which  the  rebels  dashed  their  ers  and  capturing  two  guns.  Protected  by 
columns  with  desperate  but  fruitiess  energy,  their  works.  Gen.  Lightbum's  brigade,  which 
Gen.  Smith  had  meanwhile  been  compelled  to  held  this  part  of  tiie  Ime,  for  half  an  hour  kept 
abandon  his  more  exposed  lines,  but  by  a  skil-  the  enemy  at  bay  by  well-directed  discharges 
fbl  movement  he  gradually  witndrew  his  men,  from  a  battery  of  20-pounder  Parrotts ;  but  a 
re^ment  by  regiment,  to  a  new  line  connecting  second  strong  rebel  column  now  approached, 
on  the  right  with  Gen.  Leggett,  his  left;,  refused,  which  soarcdy  faltered  beneath  the  volleys 
faemg  to  the  southeast.  Li  executing  this  which  ploughed  its  ranks  in  long  furrows,  and 
movement  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  twx>  presentiy,  to  add  to  the  perplexity  of  the  situa- 
gons  to  the  enemy.  Against  this  new  forma-  tion,  a  third  colunm  was  seen  pouring  in  at  the 
tionof  the  17th  corps  the  enemy  could  make  no  rear  through  a  deep  cut  in  tne  Georgia  rail- 
impresdon,  but  recoiled  again  and  again  before  road.  Finding  that  to  hold  their  position 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  Federal  troops,  which  would  insure  capture.  Gen.  Lightburn's  troops 
mowed  down  whole  ranks  at  a  time,  and  cov-  retired  in  considerable  confusion  to  the  second 
ered  the  ground  and  ditches  with  dead  and  line  of  breastworks,  five  hundred  yards  from 
Tou  IV. — 6       A 
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the  main  line,  snd  the  abandoned  works,  with  Point  and  the  West  Point  and  Montgomery 

two  batteries,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  roads ;  and  on  July  10,  in  accordance  wiQi  <h> 

The  position  gained  by  the  latter,  if  allowed  to  ders  long  preyionslj  issaed  bj  G^^i.  Shennan, 

be  held  by  them,  threatened  snch  serions  dis-  a  body  of  2,000  Federal  cavalry,  under  Gen* 

aster  that  Gen.  Sheiman  sent  orders  to  Gen.  Bonssean,  started  from  Decatur,  Ala.,  for  Ope- 

Logan,  which  had  already  been  anticipated  by  Ilka,  a  station  on  the  latter  of  these  roads,  in 

that  general,  to  make  the  16th  coips  regain  its  eastern  Alabama,  whence  a  road  diverges  eaat 

lost  ground  at  any  cost.    In  aid  of  this  move-  to  the  important  manufacturing  town  of  Goltun- 

ment  he  posted  certain  batteries  from  Gen.  bus,  G^.,  and  thence  to  Macon.    On  the  18th 

Schofield's  corps  whece  they  could  shell  the  Gten.  Rousseau  crossed  the  Ooosa  near  the  Tea 

enemy  and  the  works  beyond,  so  as  to  prevent  Islands,  routing  a  body  of  Alabama  cavalry; 

reinforcements.    Just  aa  the  enemy  were  pre-  passed  rapidly  through  Talladega ;  skirmished 

paring  to  turn  the  captured  Parrotts  upon  the  again  with  the  enemy  at  the  crossing  of  the  Tal- 

uiner  Federal  line,  the  16th  corps,  supported  lapoosa;  and  on  the  16tli  struck  the  West  Point 

by  portions  of  Gen.  Schofield's  troops,  ad-  ,  and  Montgomery  road  at  Loac^poka,  ten  miles 

vanoed  with  loud  cheers  upon  lliem ;    and  west  of  Opelika.    From  this  point  to  Opelika 

after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  the  course  of  the  railroad  was  well  broken   up,  ana   the 

whiohbothf'ederals  and  rebels  at  times  fought  bridges  and  culverts  destroyed,  beside  three 

hand  to  hand  acroiss  the  narrow  parapet,  the  miles  of  the  branch  toward  Columbus  and  two 

latter  were  driven  out  of  the  works  and  the  toward  West  Point.    Gen.  Rousseau  then  turn* 

guns  retaken.     Their  retreat  was  accelerated  ed  north,  and  brought  his  command  in  safety 

by  repeated  discharges  of  grape  and  canister  to  Marietta  on  the  22d,  with  a  loss  of  less  than 

among  their  crowded  ranks  which  caused  an  thirty  men. 

awful  carnage.    With  this  repulse  the  battle  The  next  operation  was  to  more  thoroughly 

terminated.  disable  the  Georgia  railroad.    This  had  been 

This  was  by  far  the  bloodiest  battle  yet  broken  up  between  Decatur  and  Atlanta  as  the 
fought  in  Georgia ;  and  notwithstanding  the  army  closed  around  the  city ;  but  as  Gen.  69ier- 
oomplete  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  all  points,  the  man  already  contemplated  prolonging  his  right 
Federal  army  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  toward  the  west  and  souui  of  the  town,  and 
the  death  of  Gen.  McPherson,  described  by  possibly  abandoning  his  hold  on  the  railroad,  it 
Gen.  Sherman  as  ^'  a  noble  youth,  of  striking  became  necessary  to  render  the  latter  unavail* 
X)ersonal  appearance,  of  the  highest  profes-  able  to  the  rebels.  Gen.  Garrard  was  therefore 
(donal  capacity,  and  with  a  heart  abounding  in  detached  on  the  21st,  and  ordered  to  proceed 
Idndness  that  drew  to  him  the  affections  of  all  with  his  cavalry  to  Oovington,  forty-one  miles 
men."  The  heroic  conduct  of  the  Army  of  the  east  of  Atlanta,  and  destroy  the  railroad  bridges 
Tennessee  during  the  whole  battle  was  in  no  over  the  Yellow  and  IJlcopauhatchee  Riversi 
aliffht  degree  owing  to  the  desire  to  avenge  the  branches  of  the  Ocmulgee.  He  returned  in  safe- 
fall  of  their  commander.  The  total  Federal  ty  on  the  24th,  having  completely  destaroyed  the 
loss  on  the  22d  was  8,722,  of  whom  much  the  two  bridges,  of  which  that  over  the  Yellow  River 
greater  portion  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  was  660  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  260  feel^ 
enemy's  dead  alone  in  front  of  our  lines  num-  and  broken  up  the  railroad  for  seven  miles  be* 
bered  2,200  from  actual  count,  and  of  these  tween  the  two.  He  also  burned  three  trains 
800  were  delivered  to  the  enemy  under  flag  of  of  cars,  numerous  depots,  minor  bridges  and 
truce.  Their  total  loss  in  killed  was  computed  culverts,  2,000  bales  of  cotton,  a  new  and  ex- 
by  Gen.  'Logan  at  8,240.  Upwards  of  8,000  tensive  hospital  building  at  Covington,  and  a 
prisoners,  including  1,000  wounded,  and  many  considerable  quantity  of  commissary  and  qnar* 
commissioned  officers  of  high  rank,  beside  18  termaster's  stores,  and  brought  in  with  him 
colors  and  6,000  small  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  several  hundred  prisoners  and  negroes  and 
of  the  Federals.  The  enemy  of  course  removed  many  horses.  He  lost  but  two  men  in  the  ex- 
many  of  their  dead  and  most  of  their  wounded,  pedition. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  and  desperation  of  the  Having  rendered  the  Georgia  road  useless  to 

conflict,  the  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  the  enemy  Gen.  Sherman  next  tamed  his  atten- 

was  much  less  than  usual-^probably  not  more  tion  to  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  con* 

than  two  to  one— -which  woidd  make  their  necting  Atlanta  with  Macon,  and  the  only  ave- 

loss  in  wounded  about  6,600,  and  ti^eir  total  nue  left  for  the  conveyance  of  stores  and  am- 

loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  more  munition  to  the  rebel  army.    For  the  purpose 

than  12,000.  of  effectually  crippling  this,  he  organized  his 

As  an  important  feature,  in  his  camp^gn,  cavdiy  in  two  large  bodies,  to  move  in  concert 

Gen.  Sherman  had  contemplated,  in  addition  to  from  each  wing  of  the  army,  while  rimultane- 

offensive  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  ously  with  this  movement  the  Army  of  the 

field,  a  series  of  expeditions  against  the  several  Tennessee  was  to  be  shifted  by  the  right  toward 

railroads  by  which  supplies  or  reenforcements  East  Pointy  a  station  six  miles  south  of  Atlanta, 

were  brought  to  Atlanta.   The  first  line  of  rebel  where  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  and  Maoon 

eommonications  selected  to  be  broken  was  the  and  Western  Railroads  diverge  from  a  common 

railroad  system  connecting  Atlanta  inih.  the  track.    Gen.  Stoneman  was  transferred  to  the 

■outhwesti  comprising  the  Atlanta  and  West  left  fiank,  and  assumed  command  of  his  own 
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Mnb7  and  Oen.  Gorrard'a,  comprising  an  ef-  On  the  87th  the  two  expeditioiu  started 
feetive  tbroe  of  6,000  men,  while  Gen.  MoGook  forth,  Qen.  Stonemaa  maMng  for  HoDonoogh, 
on  the  ri^t  flank,  received  his  own  command  a  town  about  ten  milea  east  of  Lot^oj's,  and 
and  the  cavalry  brought  by  Gen.  Ronuean,  sending  Gen.  Garrard  to  Flat  Rook  to  cover  his 
amonnting  in  the  aggregate  to  4,000  men,  movement;  and  Gen,  UcOook  keeping  down 
This  joint  foroe  Oen.  Sherman  supposed  was  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Oen. 
flilly  adeqnate  to  look  after  Gen.  Wheeler's  Btooemao,  however,  almost  imfflediat«l7  tnm- 
rabel  oavdrj,  and  to  accomplish  the  work  allots  ed  off  toward  the  Georgia  Bailrosd,  which  he 
ted  to  it,  which  waa  to  rendezvons  at  Lovejoy's  followed  as  for  as  Covington,  wheoee  he  strnck 
ttation  on  the  Uacon  road,  thirty  miles  south  due  sonth,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Oomn)g«e,  for 
of  AUanta,  <m  the  night  of  July  SSth^  and  there  Macon,  distant  sixty  miles,  in  the  neighborhood 
make  inch  a  complete  destmotdon  of  the  road  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  80th.  A  detadi' 
as  wonld  lead  to  uie  speedy  abandoment  of  At-  ment  was  gent  east  to  Gordon,  a  station  on  the 
lanta.  At  the  moment  of  starting,  Gen.  Stone-  Geor^an  Central  Bsilroad,  where  eleven  loco- 
man  asked  permis^on,  after  fulfilling  his  orders,  motives  and  several  truna  loaded  with  qnBrt«r- 
to  proceed  with  his  own  oommand  to  Hacon  masters'  storea  were  destroyed,  togetiier  wiUi 
and  Anderaonville,and  release  the  Federal  pris-  several  bridges  between  that  place  and  Uacon, 
oners  of  war  oonSned  at  those  places.  After  Bnt  as  he  learned  that  the  prisoners  in  Uacon 
•ome  hedtation  G^n.  Sherman  consented,  stip-  had  on  the  previous  day  been  sent  to  Ohartes- 
nladng,  however,  as  a  condition  precedent,  that  ton,  G«n.  Stoneman  decided  to  retorn  at  once 
flw  miWoad  ihoold  be  effectually  broken  np  by  the  way  he  had  come,  withont  attempting 
and  Wheeler's  cavaby  put  lurt  dt  eombat.  to  reach  Ibioon  or  Andersonville.  On  the  even- 
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in^  of  the  80th  he  tamed  northward  again,  27th,  by  appointment  of  the  Presidentyaflsamed 
siormishing  on  the  waj ;  and  on  the  morning  the  command  vacated  by  the  death  of  QeiL 
of  the  Slat,  when  abont  twenty  miles  from  Ma-  McPheraon.  The  line  was  thus  prolonged  due 
con,  encountered  a  heavy  force  In  his  front,  aonth,  facing  east,  and  south  of  Proctor's  Creek. 
The  country  being  unfavorable  for  cavalry  Apprehending  that  Qea,  Hood  might  again  im- 
operations,  he  dismounted  a  portion  of  his  com-  prove  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  Federal 
mand,  and  threw  them  forward  as  skirmishers,  army  while  in  motion.  Gen.  Sherman  on  the 
but  soon  found  himself  surrounded.  After  va-  28th  disposed  of  Gen.  Davis's  division  of  the 
rious  fruitless  attempts  to  make  head  against  14th  corps  so  that  it  might  be  within  easy  sup- 
the  enemy,  he  gave  directions  to  tiie  greater  porting  distance  of  the  flank  of  G«n.  Howard's 
part  of  his  force  to  break  through  the  opposing  new  line,  in  the  event  of  a  strong  rebel  demon- 
lines,  and  escape  in  the  readiest  manner  possi-  stration  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  was  not 
ble,  while  he,  with  several  hundred  men  and  a  slow  to  perceive  that  Gen.  Sherman  was  grad- 
section  of  aridllery,  occupied  the  attention  of  ually  swmging  around  toward  the  Macon  road, 
the  enemy.  He  was  finally  overpowered  and  and  to  oppose  the  movement  massed  his  troops 
compelled  to  surrender.  Of  his  three  brigades  in  the  same  direction.  About  noon  of  the  28ul 
one  arrived  safely  within  the  Federal  Hues,  Gen.  Stewart's  corps  came  out  from  Atlanta  by 
one  was  attacked  and  somewhat  scattered  on  the  Bell's  Ferry  road,  and,  forming  on  open 
the  way  back,  and  the  third  was  captured  with  ground,  advanced  in  long  paraUel  lines  upon 
him.  Gen.  Garrard  meanwhile,  after  waiting  Gen.  Logan's  troops,  fortunately  sheltered  be- 
at Flat  Rock  for  orders  from  Stoneman  until  hind  the  customary  breastworks  of  rails,  ex- 
the  29th,  moved  toward  Covington,  and  learn-  pecting  to  find  his  flank  '*  in  air."  For  np- 
ing  that  he  had  gone  south  from  that  point,  ward  of  four  hours  a  series  of  desperate  attacks 
returned  to  his  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the  were  made  upon  Gen.  Logan's  position,  which 
army.  were  uniformly  repelled  with  loss.    AgBon  and 

Gen.  McCook,  after  reaching  the  neighbor-  again  the  rebel  columns  were  brought  up  to  the 
hood  H)f  Bivertown  on  the  Chattahoochee,  breastworks,  only  to  recoil  shatter^  ana  bleed- 
crossed  on  pontoons  and  made  for  Palmetto  ing  before  the  steady  volleys  of  musketry  and 
Station  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Bail-  the  incessant  discharges  of  grape  and  canister 
road,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  where  by  which  they  were  assailed.  The  few  officm 
he  destroyed  a  section  of  the  road.  He  thence  and  men  who  reached  the  rail  piles  were  eitiier 
moved  eastward  upon  Fayetteville  and  burned  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Shortiy  after  4 
five  hundred  wagons  belonging  to  the  rebd  o'clock  the  enemy  retired,  leavingliis  killed  and 
army,  besides  killiug  eight  hundred  mules  and  wounded  in  our  hands,  and  having  experienced 
capturing  several  hundred  quartermasters"men,  a  total  loss  estimated  by  Gen.  Sherman  at  five 
and  reached  Lovejoy's  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  thousand.  The  Federal  loss  was  under  six  hnn- 
Here  he  destroyed  a  section  of  the  Macon  and  dred.  By  some  inadvertency  Gen.  Davis's  di* 
Western  Railroad,  but,  hearing  nothing  from  vision  failed  to  come  up  to  the  support  of  Gen. 
Stoneman,  and  finding  his  progress  eaistward  Logan,  whereby  an  opportunity  was  lost  to 
baiTed  by  a  constantly  accumulating  force  of  strike  the  assailing  rebel  columns  in  flank,  and 
the  enemy,  he  turned  off  to  the  southwestand  probably  to  put  them  to  a  disastrous  rout, 
at  Newman,  a  station  on  the  Atianta  and  West  About  this  time  Gens.  Hooker  and  Palmer 
Point  Railroad  fifteen  miles  south  of  Palmetto,  resigned  the  command  of  their  corps,  and  were 
encountered  a  rebel  infantry  force  coming  up  succeeded,  the  former  by  Gen.  Slocum,  and  the 
from  Mississippi  to  Atianta.  After  a  severe  latter  by  Gen.  Jeff.  0.  -Davis.  Gen.  Slocum, 
fight  with  .superior  numbers  he  finally  cut  his  however,  being  absent  at  Vic^sburg,  the  corn- 
way  out,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men  and  mand  of  the  20th  corps  was  temporarily  as- 
all  his  prisoners,  and  reached  the  Chattahoochee,  sumed  by  Gen.  A.  S.  Williams.  Gen.  D.  S. 
whence  he  arrived  safely  within  the  Federal  Stanley  £Uso  succeeded  Gen.  Howard  in  oom- 
lines.  The  damage  done  by  the  several  ezpe-  mand  of  the  4th  corps, 
ditions  scarcely  compensated  for  the  severe  Failing  to  dislodge  Hood  from  Atlanta  in  this 
losses  sustained  by  Gens.  Stoneman  and  Mc-  way.  Gen.  Sherman  next  resorted  to  a  further 
Cook,  amounting  to  upward  of  fifteen  hundred,  extension  of  his  right,  in  the  hope  of  fianking  him 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  Gren.  Stoneman  to  con-  in  that  direction.  The  23d  corps,  supported  by 
centrate  with  Gen.  McCook  at  Level  oy's,  the  the  14th,  was  accordingly,  on  the  5th  and  6th 
communications  with  Atlanta  were  only  tempo-  of  August,  transferred  from  the  left  to  a  pod- 
rarily  interrupted,  and  the  enemy  gained  at  tion  somewhat  below  Utoy  Creek,  a  small  af- 
least  a  month's  respite  from  their  final  oatas-  fiuent  of  the  Chattahoochee,  where  it  joined 
trophe.  on  Gton.  Logan's  right  and  formed  our  right 

While  the  cavalry  raid  was  in  progress,  the  fiank.  Demonstrations  of  more  or  less  import- 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  was,  pursuant  to  in-  ance  were  made  against  the  enemy's  works 
structions,  drawn  out  of  its  intrenchments  on  during  the  prolongation  of  the  right,  but  every- 
the  left  fiank  and  moved  en  echelon  to  a  position  where  he  was  found  well  protectea  behind  an 
on  the  extreme  right,  the  ridtit  fiaiik  being  admirably  constructed  line  of  defences,  within 
held  by  Gkn.  Logan's  corps.  This  movement  which  was  a  second  line,  comprising  a  series  of 
was  directed  by  Gen.  Howard,  who  on  the  redoubts  of  great  thickness  of  parapet  and  good 
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oommaad,  oonneeted  thronglioiit  by  a  oontin-  suspended  his  orders  and  directed  Gen.  £31- 
nons  infantry  parapet,  covered  by  abatis,  che-  patrick,  recently  retomed  to  dnty,  to  move 
▼eanx-de-frise,  and  other  impedunents  of  the  across  the  raibroads  and  tear  them  np  thorongh- 
most  approved  kind.  This  inner  line  of  works  ly.  Gen.  E^lpatrick  started  on  the  18th  with 
completely  enveloped  Atlanta,  and  thence  ex-  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  stmck  the  Atlanta 
tended  for  six  miles  along  the  railroad  track  to  and  West  Point  Boad  at  Fairbnm  and  the  Macon 
East  Point,  previously  described  as  Jointly  used  road  at  Jonesboro,  and  Lovcjoy's;  bnt,  beins 
by  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  and  Macon  and  harassed  by  the  enemy  at  eac^  place,  could 
Western  Roads,  thus  covering  the  latter.  The  effect  no  permanent  damage.  He  finally  re- 
Federal  army,  instead  of  threatening  the  city  on  turned  on  the  22d  by  way  of  Decatur,  bringing 
the  north  and  east,  was  now  so  shifted  from  its  one  hundred  prisoners,  three  flags,  and  one 
first  position  that,  while  the  extreme  left  cov-  piece  of  artillery. 

ered  tne  northern  approaches  to  Atlanta,  the  ex-  This  satisfied  Gen.  Sherman  that  his  original 
tremeright  was  south  west  of  it  running  parallel  plan  must  be  adhered  to,  and  preparations  for 
to  the  railroad.  The  Federal  lines  were  drawn  carrying  it  out  were  pressed  with  renewed  ac- 
at  an  average  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  tivity.  A  battery  of  4f-inch  rifled  gons  was 
from  the  city,  and  between  them  and  the  rebel  meanwhile  put  in  position,  and  by  its  well- 
works  intervened  a  narrow  belt  of  rou^h  and  directed  discharges  impressed  the  enemy  with 
wooded  country,  the  scene  of  constant  skirmish-  the  belief  that  regular  siege  operations  were 
ing  between  the  oppoeong  forces.  Thus  G^n*  in  progress,  thus  aiding  to  mask  the  new  move» 
Hood,  though  in  inferior  force  to  Gen.  Sher^  ment.  It  also  materislly  interrupted  the  run«> 
man,  having  the  advantage  of  interior  lines,  and  ning  of  the  rebel  supply  trains  on  the  Macon 
acting  strictly  on  the  defensive  behind  almost  road,  and  was  the  cause  of  several  conflagra* 
impregnable  works,  seemed  able  to  hold  his  tions  in  Atlanta.  Notwithstanding  tiie  latter, 
position  for  an  indeflnite  period.  He  had  re-  the  enemy  held  resolutely  to  their  forts,  with 
oendy  been  reinforced  by  some  veteran  troops  the  evident  intention  of  suffering  the  city  to 
and  by  a  body  of  several  thousand  G^rgia  mi-  perish  rather  than  abandon  their  position.  On 
litia,  and  had  also  added  considerably  to  his  the  night  of  the  25th,  every  thing  being  in 
fighting  material  by  arming  and  organizing  la-  readiness,  and  the  wagons  loaded  with  fifteen 
borers,  teamsters,  and  quartermasters'  men,  days'  provisions,  the  4:th  and  20th  corps,  occu- 
whose  places  were  supplied  by  negroes.  pyhig  the  extreme  left,  were  moved  quietly 
A  survey  of  the  situation  satisfied  Gen.  Sher-  out  of  their  intrenohments,  and  marched,  the 
man  that  Gen.  Hood's  lines  could  only  be  car-  former  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of 
ried  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life,  and  that  in  the  Tennessee,  and  the  latter  to  the  railroad 
order  to  reach  the  Macon  Road  and  control  the  bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  adjacent 
snpplies  of  Atlanta,  a  new  movement  by  the  ferries,  which  it  was  appointed  to  guard.  On 
right  flank,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  army  the  succeeding  niffht  tne  4th  corps  was  moved 
should  participate,  must  be  attempted.  He  ac-  southward  toward  Red  Oak  and  Fairbum  sta- 
oordingly  determined  to  withdraw  one  corps  to  tions,  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  road, 
the  intrenched  position  at  the  railroad  bridge  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  fol- 
over  the  Chattahoochee,  to  protect  communica-  lowed  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  on 
tion  with  his  base,  and  with  his  remaininff  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  whole  front  of 
troopB  to  march  rapidly  to  the  southwest  and  the  city  was  uncovered,  except  that  portion 
south  of  the  city,  and  crossing  the  two  rail-  occupied  by  the  28d  corps,  which  alone  re- 
loads, break  them  up  in  such  a  manner  that  im-  mained  within  its  intrencnments.  In  like 
mediate  repairs  would  be  impossible.  The  manner  the  28d  corps  was  withdrawn  from  its 
movement  thus  resolved  itself  into  a  raid,  as  intrenohments  and  formed  the  left  of  the  new 
the  term  is  understood  in  modem  military  par-  line^  of  which  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
lance,  on  a  truly  ^gantic  scale,  and,  if  success-  hela  the  centre,  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
fol,  would  probably  cut  off  Atlanta  for  months  see  the  right  These  operations  were  viewed 
from  its  supplies  and  compel  its  evacuation,  with  undisgmsed  wonder  by  the  rebel  troops 
It  involved,  in  brief;  to  use  Gen.  Sherman's  from  withiu  their  fortifications,  and  seemed 
own  words,  "  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  to  give  color  to  the  belief  that  Gen.  Sherman 
of  Atlanta,  taking  the  field  with  our  main  force,  had  commenced  a  retreat.  A  skirmish  line 
and  using  it  against  the  communications  of  At-  sent  out  toward  the  bridge  after  the  with- 
lanta.  instead  of  against  its  intrenchments."  drawal  of  Gens.  Thomas  and  Howar^  encoun- 
Bythe  16  th  of  August  his  plans  were  com-  tered  ^e  20th  corps  intrenched  behina  a  strons 
pleted ;  but.  before  commencing  to  put  them  in  Ute  depont^  and  returned  more  bewildered  if 
execution,  ne  ascertained  tiiat  Gen.  Wheeler,  possible  than  before. 

with  nearly  the  whole  force  of  rebel  cavalry.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  Armies  of 

iiad  moved  round  in  a  northeasterly  direction  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  lay  between 

to  cut  his  communications  between  Marietta  Fairbum  and  Red  Oak  in  a  line  facing  east  and 

and  Chattanooga.    Thinking  that  in  the  ab-  north.    The  day  was  devoted  to  a  thorough 

•ence  of  Gen.  Wheeler  the  Federal  cavalry  destmction  of  the  West  Point  Railroad  be* 

nd^t  perhaps  accompli^  the  task  he  had  tween  these  points,  and  some  distance  above, 

marked  out  for  the  whole  army,  he  temporarily  ^'It  was  done,"  says  Gen.  Sherman,  "with  a 
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▼ill.  Twelve  aad  a  half  miles  were  destroyed,  Stanley,  darkness  might  mtervene,  and  Him 
the  ties  burned,  and  the  iron  rails  heated  and  enemy  escape  without  a  fight.  The  troops 
tortured  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  old  hands  steadily  advanoed  under  a  withering  fire  of 
,  at  the  work.  Several  cuts  were  filled  up  with  musketry  and  artillery,'  and  after  a  desperate 
tnmks  of  trees,  with  logs,  rock  and  earth,  inter-  conflict  of  two  hours  drove  the  enemy  from 
mingled  with  loaded  shells  prepared  as  tor-  their  works,  capturing  two  batteries— one  of 
pedoes,  to  explode  in.  case  of  an  attempt  to  clear  them  Loomis'  battery,  captured  at  Chick- 
them  out."  On  the  80th  the  army  was  again  amauga,  some  battle  flags,  and  a  large  number 
in  motion  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  aiming  of  prisoners,  including  Gen.  Gk>van  and  the 
to  strike  the  Macon  Railroad  from  Bough  and  greater  part  of  his  brigade,  forming  part  of  the 
Beady  to  Jonesboro.  Gen.  Hood  now  began  celebrated  *^ fighting  division"  of  Gea.  Ole- 
to  understand  the  object  of  Gen.  Sherman's  bume.  Darkness  now  setting  in,  €ton.  Hardee 
movement;  but  still  ignorant,  apparently,  that  was  enabled  to  fall  back  seven  miles  to  Love- 
nearly  the  whole  Federal  army  was  moving  joy's,  where  he  intrenched  himself  in  a  natu- 
upon  his  communications,  he  contented  himself  rally  strong  position.  Had  Gens.  Stanley  and 
with  sending  Gensi  Haraee  and  S.  D.  Lee's  Schofidd  succeeded  in  coming  up  in  season,  he 
corps  to  Jonesboro,  where  they  intrenched,  re-  would  in  all  probability  have  been  overwhelmed 
maining  in  Atlimta  with  Gen.  Stewart's  corps  and  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  the  militia.  Gen.  Howard,  marching  due  Meanwhile,  in  Atlanta  on  the  Ist,  all  was 
east  from  Fairbum,  arrived  witnin  half  a  mile  excitement  and  consternation,  as  it  gradually 
of  Jonesboro  on  the  evening  of  the  dOth ;  but  transpired  that  the  main  body  of  the  Fedenu 
encountering  Gkns.  Hardee  and  Lee,  he  halted  army  lay  between  the  city  and  Gen.  Hardee, 
for  the  night  in  a  strong  position,  and  proceeded  Gen.  Hood  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  evacu- 
to  throw  up  intrendmients.  The  remainder  ation  of  his  works,  and  the  destruction  of  such 
of  the  army,  moving  en  echelon  to  the  left,  did  stores  and  ammunition  as  could  not  be  removed, 
not  succeed  in  reaching  the  railroad.  The  removal  of  all  the  supplies  and  ammunition 
Meanwhile  tiie  15th  corps,  having  seized  a  that  the  transportation  fadlities  of  the  army 
prominent  hill  which  formed  the  key  to  the  would  permit  commenced  early  in  the  mom- 
enemy's  position,  took  post  in  the  centre  of  the  ing,  and  was  continued  throughout  the  day. 
Anny  of  the  Tennessee,  the  16th  somewhat  Large  quantities  of  provisions  were  also  dis- 
retired,  holding  the  extreme  right,  and  the  tributed  to  the  people,  and  the  several  bodies  of 
17th  the  left.  The  15th  corps  roent  the  night  troops,  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  de- 
in  intrenching,  and  early  next  day,  before  the  fences  and  went  through  the  city,  were  allowed 
right  and  left  flanks  had  taken  up  their  ad-  access  to  the  public  stores.  The  rolling  stock 
vanced  position,  tJie  enemy  burst  in  masses  on  of  the  railroads,  consiBtang  of  about  one  hun- 
the  15th  corps,  but  were  steadily  and  repeat-  dred  cars  and  six  engines,  was  concentrated 
edly  repulsed,  losing  several  general  officers,  in-  near  the  rolling  mill  b^ore  dark,  by  which  time 
eluding  M%jor-Gen.  Anderson,  mortally  wound-  all  the  troops  had  passed  through,  with  the  ex- 
ed,  and  five  colonels  and  miuors  (wounded)  ception  of  the  rear  guard,  left  to  prevent  strag- 
taken  prisoners,  besides  upward  of  three  thou-  glmg.  The  cars  were  then  laden  with  the  sur- 
sand  rank  and  file  killed,  wounded,  and  cap-  plus  ammunition,  and  together  with  the  looo- 
tured.  The  Federal  loss  was  slight,  as  the  men  motives,  depots,  and  store  houses,  and  every 
fought  behind  breastworks.  It  was  observed  thing,  in  fine,  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  Fed- 
that  the  rebel  attacks  lacked  the  enthusiasm  eral  army,  fired  about  midnight  The  fiames 
and  dash  which  had  characterized  the  severe  lit  up  the  heavens  for  many  miles,  and  the  ex- 
assaults  before  Atlanta.  During  the  81st  the  plosion  of  the  ordnance  trains  was  distinctly 
28d  and  4th  corps  reached  the  railroad  near  heard  by  the  army  in  front  of  Jonesboro,  and 
Bough  and  Ready,  and  commenced  destroying  by  Gen.  Slocum  at  his  position  on  the  Ohatta- 
it  north  and  south  from  that  point,  in  the  same  hoochee.  The  latter  sent  out  a  heavy  recon- 
thoroi:^h  manner  which  had  characterized  their  noitring  column  at  daybreak  on  the  2d,  wMoh, 
operations  on  the  West  Point  road.  pushing  forward  without  opposition,  entered 
Upon  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  the  after-  the  dty  at  9  o'dodc,  where  it  was  met  by  the 
noon  of  the  81st,  Gen.  Sherman  directed  Gen.  mayor,  who  made  a  formal  surrender,  at  the 
Howard  to  hold  him  in  his  fortifications  until  same  time  requesting  protection  for  non-com- 
the  remainder  of  the  army  could  close  in  upon  batants  and  private  property.  This  having 
him.  The  14th  corps  only,  having  a  compar-  been  freely  granted,  G^.  Ward's  division 
atively  short  distance  to  travel,  succeeded  in  marched  into  tiie  city  with  drums  beating  and 
gettii^p  np  to  Jonesboro  on  September  1st,  the  colors  displayed,  and  the  national  flag  was 
other  two  being  too  far  from  the  fleld,  and  too  raised  over  the  Court  House  amidst  hearty 
much  embarrassed  by  the  difficult  character  of  cheers.  Eleven  heavy  guns  were  found  in  the 
the  country  and  the  want  of  good  roads,  to  move  fortifications,  beside  a  number  subsequentiy  ex- 
with  rapidity.  ^  At  4  p.  m.  the  14th  corps,  which  humed ;  and  among  the  ad^tional  spoils  were 
had  taken  pontion  on  the  left  of  the  Army  of  three  uninjured  locomotives,  three  thousimd 
the  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  assault  the  ene-  muskets  in  good  order^  a  quantity  of  tobacco, 
my's  works,  Gen.  Sherman  fearing  that,  if  he  and  other  stores.  Of  the  valuable  machinery 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  Gens.  Schofidd  and  in  the  workshops  part  had  been  removed  to 
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Ancnslia  and  Maoon,  and  part  destrojed.  dty,  he  densted  from  fiirther  attack,  and  on  tha 
^We  have,"  says  Gkn.  Shennan,  in  his  de-  4th  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  proceed  by  easr 
spatch  annotmcmg  the  capture  of  Atlantai  ''  as  nuirdies  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  On  the  8tn 
the  result  of  this  qniok,  and,  as  I  think,  well-  the  Army  of  the  Onmberland  encamped  aronnd 
executed  moTement,  twenty-seven  guns,  over  the  city,  that  of  the  Tennessee  about  £ast  Point, 
thi«e  thousand  prisoners,  and  have  buried  and  that  of  the  Ohio  at  Decatur.  Atlanta  it- 
over  four  hundi^  rebel  dead,  and  left  as  self  was  held  by  Gen.  Slocum^s  ^20th)  corps, 
manj  wounded  that  could  not  be  removed.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  cavalry  un* 
The  rebels  have  losl^besideathe  important  city  der  Gen.  Wheeler,  on  their  raid  against  the 
of  Atlanta  and  their  stores,  at  least  five  hun-  railroad  communications  of  Gen.  Sherman,  as 
dred  deed,  twenty-five  hundred  wounded,  and  mentioned  above,  the  latter  had  eigoyed  a  corn- 
three  thousand  prisoners;  whereas  oar  aggre-  parative  immunity  from  such  demonstrationa. 
gate  loss  will  not  foot  up  fifteen  hundred.  If  This  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  skilful  dis* 
that  ia  not  success  I  don't  know  what  is."  positions  which  he  had  made  for  guarding  the 
Of  the  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss-  road  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga.  In 
ing,  sustained  by  the  Federal  army  up  to  this  the  latter  place  he  had  also  wisely  accumulated 
period,  the  following  table,  based  upon  the  most  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stores  to  render  him  in 
trustworthj  information  at  present  attainable^  a  measure  mdependent  of  Nashville,  in  the 
may  be  considered  to  give  a  &ir  estimate :  event  of  any  interruption  of  travel  between  the 

surxnuhingfromchttt»ioog.toseaaea 1,200  two  places.    He  consequentiy  felt  littie  imme- 

BBtdeofBeflMa 4»600  dute  uneasiuess  upou  heanng  of  the  departure 

^^iab^tKm^mx^  to  Aiiatoon^  ;:;;:;:::;;::   8,000  ^^  ^°-  '^^«®l«r»  ^^*  rather  congratulated  him- 

Btttie  of  Kmmmw  ifoontain^  Jiiij  'sTtb!  '!!!!!!.*.!!!'.  8,000  self  that  he  was  at  a  critical  moment  superior 

Leaser  eoBtMtaaroaiidKeBeww,  June  9tii  to  July  itt  4,600  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry.    Gen.  Wheeler  left 

^M^U.^^  Kenetw^d  the  Cbattahoodxee   1^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^j.  ^^   miscarriage  of  Geu. 

•  of  July  ssd.  J. '!!.'.*.! 8,700  Stonemau's  raid,  with  a  mounted  force  of  six 

Bkil«rf2to?L'SjiiViniVA^rM^  8.000  thousand  men,  imd  moving  around  to  A^ 

llgiitte  atJoDeeboros  Aagiut  Slat  tad  Sept  ist . . . .  1,600  east,  struck  the  Western  and  Atlanta  road  near 

iMMteamby  sridB. %ooo  Adairsville,  just  midway  between  Atlanta  and 

^^^^  Chattanooga.    Here  he  succeeded  in  capturins 

Of  the  total  number,  less  than  one-sixth  nine  hundred  beef  cattle.    He  next  approachea 

oome  under  the  head  of  missing.    The  loss  in  the  road  at  Oalhoun,  nine  miles  north  of  Addrs* 

cannon  was  fifteen  pieces — ten  in  the  battle  of  ville,  where  he  committed  some  damage,  and  on 

July  22d,  three  taken  from  Stoneman,  and  two  August  14th  made  his  appearance  at  Dalton,  of 

abandoned  by  MoGook.  Notwithstanding  these  which  place,  "  to  prevent  the  efhsion  of  blood,'* 

casualties^  amounting  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  he  demanded  the  immediate  and  unconditional 

force  with  which  he  set  out  from  Ghattanooff%  surrender.    Col.  Leibold,  who  held  the  town 

Gen.  Sherman  was  enabled  to  report^  after  the  with  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  men,  replied 

fSifl  of  Atlanta,  that  by  the  arrival  of  re-  that  he  had  ^.^been  placed  there  todefenathe 

ei^orcements,  recruits,  furloughed  men  and  post,  but  not  to  surrender."    Apprising  Gen. 

convalescents,  he  had  maintained  his  original  otoedman,  in  command  at  Chattanooga,  of  his 

strength.    Of  the  rebel  losses  it  is  more  difficult  danger,  he  kept  Gen.  Wheeler  at  bay  until  the 

to  form  an  estimate,  but  the  following  is  be-  next  day,  when  reenforcements  arrived  from 

lieved  to  be  reasonably  correct :  that  place,  by  whose  aid  the  enemy  were  driven 

LoM  In  BkiniiifliiingfrwnOhattnooga  to  Atlanta....  «,ooo  off  hi  confusion.    Geu.  Wheeler  then  passed  up 

BiftaMatB«nca 2,600  into  East  Tennessee,  leavmg  the  Federals  to 

Bi;ie<?K^S£:JMo^Wn:;::^  i;ooo  repair  at  their  leisure  the  damage  he  had  done, 

•  of  Jniyaofh 6,000  and  m  a  few  days  the  railroad  was  asain  m 

**    ^j^^^L' ^fi!8oo  good  running  order  between  Atlanta  and  Chat- 

«mSLa«>iii*dAtiantiLl!!!i;;;;!!;;;'.!;!!::  iSS  tanooga.    He  subsequently  destroyed  a  con- 

I  at  Joneoboro... 6|000  nderable  portion  of  the  road  between  Chat- 

42,000  tanooga  and  Enoxville,  and  moving  west  dur- 

The  enemy  lost  more  than  twenty  general  ing  ^e  latter  part  of  August  and  first  week  of 

offioera,  killed  and  wounded,  according  to  their  September,  made  strenttous  efforts  to  iuterrupt 

own  diowing,  besides  from  forty  to  fifty  pieces  rauroad  and  telegraph  communication  between 

of  cannon,  of  which  eight  were  64-pounder8,  Chattanoo^  and  Nashville;  but  being  pursued 

and  over  26,000  stand  of  small  arms.    Their  by  Gens.  Kousseau,  Steedman.  and  Grangei^ 

loss  in  colors  was  also  much  greater  than  that  he  was  speedily  driven  toward  Florence,  and 

(tf  the  Federals.  thence  into  Northern  Alabama.    The  damage 

Gen.  Hood,  upon  abandoning  Atlanta,  di-  committed  by  him  between  Chattanooga  and 
reeted  hia  march  toward  MoDonough,  whence  Atlanta  was  so  slight,  that  Gen.  Sherman^ 
moving  west  he  succeeded  in  for^ng  a  June-  writing  from  the  latter  place  on  September 
tifln  with  Gena.  Hardee  and  Lee.  On  the  2d  16th.  was  enabled  to  say,  ^*Our  roads  and  tele- 
Gen.  Sherman  followed  in  Gen.  Hardee^s  traces,  grapns  are  all  repaired,  and  the  cars  run  with 
but  finding  him  intrenched  in  a  position  of  great  regularity  and  speed.'^ 
strength,  and  leaimng  the  capitulation  of  the*      The  news  of  the  capture  of  Atlanta  reached 
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Washington   on   Sept  2d^  and   immediatelj  ro«d»  and  we  followed  iinicklj  with  our  piino^al 

elicited  the  following   ezpreasion  of  thanks  J™/'  /nd  AtUnu  feU  into  our  possearion  m  ihe 

firom  President  lincoln : .  Sd  <^nffi°am5^    meaeures,  backed  by  a  brara 

^?!S"?  Mawjioh,  W.uimHoioNjBept.^8.^  Tbia  completed  the  grand  task  which  had  been 

att 

tingniBhed  ability,  conrajje,  and  ^erseVerance  dia-  I'^domkSfe  coura^^ 

played  in  the  oampaiffn  in  Oeorffia,  which,  under  could  gire  BUCceesT 

Divine  Power,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  We  have  beaten  our  enemy  on  every  ground  he 

Atlanta.  j^gg  ohosen,  and  have  wrested  from  hi™  his  own 

The  marches,  battles,  aiew,  and  other  miUtaiy  Gate  City,  where  were  located  his  foundries, 


operations  that  has  signalled  this  campaim,  must  nals,  and  workshops,  deemed  secure  on  account  of 

ifJ^f'.J*  fwnous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  have  en-  their  dUtance  from  our  base,  and  the  seeminff  im- 

titled  those  who  have  pwticipatcd  there,  to  the  ap-  pregnable  obstacles  intervening.    Nothing  U  impos- 

pUuae  and  thanks  of  the  Nataon.  gibC  to  an  army  like  this,  detirmined  to  vindicate 

(Signed)  ABRAHAM  LINCOIiN.  a  Government  which  has  righu  wherever  our  jbff 

Orders  were  also  g^yen  for  the  firing  of  na-  has  once  floated,  and  is  resolved  to  maintain  theoa^ 

tional  salutes  at  the  principal  arsenals,  and  the  *V  ^^^  *^*  ^^^: 

11th  of  September  was  appointed  a  dLj  of  sol-  Jm^^'J^a  ^'"{P'JP*  °**5y»  7«*»  ^«^  ^^r  ^f  ^mr 

J^^y^rTiT'  ^i'*'"*"'~>*  "  ^J  "*  «»"*  noble  and  gallant  comrades  have  preceded  us  to  our 

emn  national  thanksgiving  for  the  signal  sue-  common  destination,  the  grave ;  but  they  have  left 

cesses  of  Gen.  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  of  Ad-  the  memory  of  deeds  on  which  a  nation  can  buUd  a 

miral  Farragat  at  Mobile.  The  following  is  Gea,  proud  history.    Gens.  McPherson,  Barker,  McCook^ 

Sherman's  congratulatory  address  to  his  troops :  f^^  °*^®^  ^®"*,^*'"i!^i?®  .?°T  ^^  binding  Unks 

tT-^^,r.,«..  xr„™.A,^  Tir^«^w  «-  -«™  ir—    I  ^  ®^'  ™*'**'  *hat  should  attach  more  closely  to- 

Sff«oi<d  FUld  Ord€n  iV&  68  -«—»*'  i  which  still  hes  before  us  in  the  dim  future. 

^^ThTofficers  and  soldien  of  the  Armies  of  the  Cum-  ^  \.^\f^  ^  r  ?S"°"?i^  they  have  so  weU  begun  the 

berland,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  have  already  received  5r?^***°°  °^  ^^^  a.^^^  Yvciae^  that  have  enno- 

ihe  thanks  of  the  nation  through  its  President  and  X-       *^"l  5^  and  other  countries.    Courage,  pa- 

Commander-in-Chief :  and  it  now  remains  only  for  him  ^^^^^i  obedience  to  the  Uws  and  constituted  author^ 

who  has  been  with  you  from  the  beginning,  knd  who  *^«»  PI  **?''  Cto^emment ;  fldehty  to  our  trusts,  and 

intends  to  stay  all  the  time,  to  thank  the  o&cers  and  good  feeUng  among  each  other ;  each  trymg  to  exc^ 

men  for  tiieir  intelUgence.  fideUty,  and  courage  dia-  ?®  9r!r  *"  ^^  practice  of  tiiose  high  qnslities,  and 

pUyed  in  the  campafen  of^Atianti  **  ^^  *^®?.  F^i^P®  »<>  prophet  to JoreteU  that  our 

On  tiie  first  of  May  our  armies  were  lying  in  garri-  T^?*?  ^"P  *""®  ^®™®S?  ^^  **?!  ^*I»  PS?*t* 

son,  seemingly  guiel,  from  KnoxviUe  tb  HuntiVille,  f/JSlt    *"°w*^*SOT?/ff7v*ffT'y°'*"^^'^ 

and  our  enemy  fay  behind  his  rocky-faced  barrier  at  "*fi^"-         ^-  ^-  SHERMAN,  Haj.-Gen.  Com'ng. 
Dalton,  proudj  defiant,  and  exulting.    He  had  had        Upon  arriving  in  Atlanta,  Gen.  Sherman  de- 

tlme  smce  Chnstaias  to  recover  fromliis  discomfiture  termined  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service  r^ 

SSw*^'o±S5Sr»eriS;>o'SS  rn'^'ne^e'c'on!  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^f^  ^'^  P^^  ^ 

federacy  in  reputation  for  skill,  sagacity,  and  extreme  appropriated  exclusively  for  mihtary  pnrpoBes, 

popularity.  and  orders  were  immediately  issned  for  the 

All  at  once  our  armies  assumed  life  and  action,  and  departnre  of  all  dvilians,  both  male  and  fe« 

appeared  before  Dalton:  threatening  Rocky  Face  we  male,  excepting  those  in  the  employment  of 

threw  ourselves  upon  Besaoa.  and  the  rebel  army  *i,«  Ti/v-^JTr^^^*      tu^  ^.n™:    *i'*vj"ioui,  vi 

only  escaped  by  tiio  rapidity  of  its  retreat,  aided  by  r^  G<)vemment.     The  foUowmg  conveys  the 

the  numerous  roads  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  intentions  of  Gen.  Sherman : 
which  were  strange  to  us.  HaADQirABnBs  Post  o»  Atlaitta,  ? 

Again  he  took  post  at  Allatoona,  but  we  gave  him  .  AtLunA,  Qa.,  Bept  6^  1864    | 

no  rest,  and  by  a  circuit  toward  Dallas  and  subse-  Oeneral  Oratr  No,  8.^ 

quent  movement  to  Ackworth,  we  gained  the  Alia-        All  families  living  in  Atianta,  the  male  representa- 

toona  Pass.     Then   followed   the  eventful  battles  tives  of  which  are  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 

about  Eenesaw,  and  the  escape  of  the  enemy  across  States,  or  who  have  gone  south,  will  leave  the  city 

Chattahoochee  River.  within  five  days.    They  will  be  passed  through  the 

The  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  breaking  lines  and  go  south, 
of  the  Augusta  road  was  most  handsomely  executea        -^  citizens  from  the  North,  not  connected  with 

bv  us,  ana  will  be  studied  as  an  example  in  the  art «  the  army,  and  who  have  not  authority  from  Mi^.. 

of  war.    At  this  sta^  of  our  game  our  enemies  be-  Clen.  Sherman  or  Mai. -Gen.  Thomas  to  remain  in 

came  dissatisfied  with  their  old  and  skilful  com-  the  city,  will  leave  within  the  time  above  mentioned, 

mander,  and  selected  one  more  bold  and  rash.    Xew  If  found  within  the  city  after  that  date,  they  will  be 

tactics  were  adopted.    Gen.  Hood  first  boldly  and  imprisoned. 

rapidly^  on  the  mh  of  July,  fell  on  our  right  at        Ail  male  residents  of  this  city,  who  do  not  registet 

Pea6h  Tree  Creek,  and  lost.  their  names  with  the  citv  Provost-Marshal  within 

Again,  on  the  Sfid.  he  struck  our  extreme  left,  and  A^o  days  and  receive  authority  to  remain  here,  will 
was  severely  punisned ;  and  finally  again,  on  the  he  imprisoned.  WM.  COGSWELL, 
28th,  he  repeated  the  attempt  on  our  right,  and  that  Col.  Commanding  Post, 
time  he  must  have  been  sati^sfied,  for  since  that  date        A  truce  of  ten  days  was  accordingly  pro- 
he  has  remained  on  the  defensive.    We  slowly  and  ,,,^aA  *«  «  u**.^-  f^r.L  *t.^  t?^™i^*^   K  Z 
gradually  drew  our  Unes  about  Atianta,  feeliigfor  Pp8®V^  \  l^t*®''  ^^^  the  Federal  genend  to 
tiie  railroads  which  supplied  the  rebel  army  and  ^^^*  Uooo,  then  encamped  near  Lov^oy^s,  to 
made  Atianta  a  place  of  importance.  which  the  latter  made  the  following  reply : 

We  must  concede  to  our  enemy  that  he  met  these  H«AiMwrA»T«Bs  Ancr  of  m  TnnfnsB,  • 

efforts  patiently  and  skilfully,  but  at  last  he  made  Ofiiob  GmEr  of  Staff,  Sept  8, 1864     f 

the  mistake  we  had  waited  for  so  long,  and  sent  his  MMor-Gm,  Sherman^  CotmCg  U,  8./oreei  in  Georgia  : 
cavalry  to  our  rear,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  recall.        Gbnbral:  Tour  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  borne 

Instantly  our  cavalry  was  on  his  only  remaining  by  James  W.  Ball  and  James  R.  Crew,  citisens  of 
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AfbmU)  is  received.  Ton  laj  ttierein :  ^  I  deem  it  to 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  United  Btetes  that  the  citi- 
lens  residing  in  Atlanta  should  remoTe,"  etc.  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  hare  an j  alternative  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  therefore  accept  yonr  proposition  to  declare  a 
tmoe  of  ten  days,  or  such  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  tne  purpose  mentioned,  and  shall  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  expedite  the 
transportation  of  citizens  in  this  direction.  1  suggest 
that  a  staff  officer  be  appointed  by  you  to  superintend 
the  remoral  from  the  aty  to  Roi4^  and  BeMly,  while 
I  appoint  a  similar  officer  to  control  their  removal 
fiutoer  south ;  that  a  guard  of  100  men  be  sent  by 
either  party,  as  you  propose,  to  maintain  order  at 
that  place ;  and  tnat  the  removal  beoin  next  Monday. 

And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  unprece- 
dented measure  you  propose,  transcends  in  studied 
and  ingenious  crueltv  all  acts  ever  before  brought  to 
my  attention  in  the  aark  history  of  war. 

In  the  name  of  God  and  humanity  I  protest,  be- 
fieving  that  you  will  find  you  are  expelling  from  their 
homes  and  firesides  the  wives  and  children  of  a  brave 
people. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectflilly.  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  B.  HOOD,  General. 

'  Official:  HcA.  HninnTT,  Lieutenant,  etc. 

A-Ocompaaying  the  above  letter  was  one  ad* 

dressed  to  OoL  Galhonn,  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  as 

follows: 

Hm&nQUAKns  Ajbkt  or  m  Tnnmsn, ) 

September  9, 1864     f 
Sm»  Jamm  2£,  OalAaun,  Mayar  : 

Sis  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  touching  the  removal  of  the  dtisens  of 
Atlanta^  as  ordered  by  Gen.  Sherman.  Please  find 
inclosed  my  reply  to  Gen.  Sherman's  letter.  I  shall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  mitigate  the  terrible  hardships 
end  misery  tnat  must  be  brought  upon  your  people 
by  this  extraordinarv  order  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander. Transportation  will  be  sent  to  Bough  and 
Beady  to  carry  tne  people  and  their  effects  nirther 
BontL 

Ton  liaYC  my  deepest  sjrmpathy  in  this  unlocked 
lor  and  unprecedented  affliction. 

I  am,  BiTy  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  HOOD,  General 

The  following  is  Gen«  Sherman's  reply  to 
Gen.  Hood: 

HunQUAxrmBS  Milraet  BivisKDir  or  nn  Mxisnsipn, ) 
Ix  THi  JTbld,  AxLAirxA,  6a^  Sept  10, 1864.     f 

Otii,  c/I  3,  JSfood,  Oommanding  Artniff  of  the  Tmuu^ 
•M,  OcmfetUraU  Amkff  : 

GBxraAX. :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Ball  and  Crew,  consenting  to  the  arrange- 
ments I  had  proposed  to  &cilitate  the  removal  south 
of  the  people  ofAtlanta,  who  prefer  to  go  in  that  di- 
rection. I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  orders,  which 
will,  I  am  satisfied,  accomplisn  mv  purpose  perfectly. 
You  style  the  measure  proposed  "  unprecedented," 
and  appeal  to  the  dark  history  of  war  for  a  parallel  as 
an  act  of ''studied  ungenerous  cruelty."  It  is  not 
unprecedented;  for  Gen.  Johnston  nimself  very 
wisely  and  properly  removed  the  families  all  the  way 
from  Dalton  down,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Atlanta 
should  be  excepted!  Kor  is  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  dark  history  of  war,  when  recent  and  modem  ex- 
amples are  so  nandy.  You,  yourself,  burned  dwell- 
ii^-houses  along  your  parapet,  and  I  have  seen  to- 
day fifty  houses  tfajat  you  have  rendered  uninhabita- 
Ue,  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  your  forts  and 
men. 

You  defended  Atlanta  on  a  line  so  close  to  the 
town,  that  eveij  cannon-shot,  and  many  musket- 
shots  from  our  hue  of  intrencunents,  that  overshot 
their  mark,  went  into  the  habitations  of  women  and 
children.  Gen.  Hardee  did  the  same  at  Jonesboro, 
and  Gen.  Johnston  did  the  same,  last  summer,  at 


Jackson,  Miss.  I  have  not  accused  you  of  heartless 
cruelty,  but  merely  instance  those  cases  of  very  re- 
cent occurrence,  and  could  go  on  and  enumerate 
hundreds  of  others,  and  challenge  any  fair  man  to 
judge  which  of  us  has  the  heart  of  pity  for  the  fami- 
lies of  "brave  people."  I  say  it  is  a  kindness  to 
those  families  of  Atlanta  to  remove  them  now  at  once 
from  scenes  that  women  and  children  should  not  bo 
exposed  to ;  and  the  brave  people  should  scorn  to 
commit  their  wives  and  children  to  the  rude  barba- 
rians, who  thus,  as  you  say,  violate  the  laws  of  war, 
as  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  its  dark  history. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense^  I  ask  you  not  to  ap- 
peal to  a  Just  God  in  such  a  sacnlesious  manner — ^yon 
who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  have 
pluneed  a  nation  into  civil  war,  "danc  and  cruel 
war,"  who  dared  and  badgered  us  to  battle,  insulted 
our  flag,  seised  our  arsenals  and  forts  that  were  left 
in  the  honorable  custody  of  a  peacefol  Ordnance 
Servant,  seised  and  made  prisoners  of  war  the  very 
gamsons  sent  to  protect  your  people  .against  neg^roes 
and  Indians,  Ions  oefore  any  overt  act  was  committed 
by  the  "  to  you  "  hateful  Lincoln  ^vemment,  tried 
to  force  Eentuokv  and  Missouri  into  the  rebellion 
in  spite  of  themselves,  falsified  the  vote  of  Louisiana! 
turned  loose  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed 
ships,  expelled  Union  families  by  the  thousand,  burn- 
ed their  houses,  and  declared  by  act  of  Congress  the 
confiscation  of  all  debts  due  Northern  men  lor  goods 
had  and  received.  Talk  thus  to  the  marines,  but  not 
to  me  who  have  seen  these  things,  and  will  this  day 
make  as  much  sacrifice  for  the  peace  and  honor  ox 
the  Soutii  as  the  best-bom  Soutnemer  among  you. 
If  we  must  be  enemies,  let  us  be  men,  and  fightlt  out 
as  we  propose  to-day,  and  not  deal  in  such  hypocriti- 
cal appeals  to  God  and  humanity.  God  will  judge  me 
in  good  time,  and  He  will  pronounce  whether  it  be 
more  humane  to  fiffht  with  a  town  full  of  women,  and 
the  families  of  a  '*  orave  people"  at  our  backs,  or  to 
remove  them  in  time  to  places  of  safety  among  their 
own  friends  and  people. 

I  am,  very  respecuully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  T.  SHEKMAN,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'g. 

The  following  is  the  trace  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  generals : 

HaASQUAxms  Mritabt  Bmsioir,  Mxssxssipk,  ) 
Ik  ihs  Fuld,  Atlasta,  Oa.,  Bept  10,  IWL     f 

Spteidl  nOd  Order  No,  70. 

1.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  Gen.  J.  B. 
Hood,  commanding  the  Confederate  forces  in  Geor- 
gia, and  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  this 
Army,  a  truce  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  from  day- 
light of  Monday,  Sepiember  12.  until  daylight  of 
Thursday,  September  22— ten  (10)  full  days— at  a 

Soint  on  the  Macon  Bailroad  known  as  Rough  and 
;eady.  and  the  country  round  about  for  a  circle  of 
two  (2)  miles  radius,  together  with  the  roads  leading 
to  and  from,  in  the  direction  ofAtlanta  and  Lovejoy 
station,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
people  ofAtlanta  a  safe  means  of  removal  to  points 
south. 

2.  The  Chief  Quartermaster  at  Atlanta,  CoL  Easton, 
will  afford  all  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  who  elect  to  go 
south  sll  the  facilities  he  can  spare  to  remove  them, 
comfortably  and  safely^  with  tneir  effects,  to  RouKh 


brigades  may  use  their  rejg^mental 

carry  out  the  object  of  this  order;  the  whole  to  cease 

after  Wednesday.  2l8t  inst. 

8.  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  will  cause  a  guard  to  be 
establisned  on  the  road  out  beyond  the  camp  ground, 
with  orders  to  allow  all  wagons  and  vehicles  to  pass 
that  are  used  manifestly  for  this  purpose ;  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  Howud  will  send  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men, 
with  a  field  officer  in  command,  to  take  post  at  Rough 
and  Ready  during  the  truce,  with  orders,  in  concert 
with  a  guard  from  the  Confederate  army  of  like  size, 
to  maintain  the  most  perfect  order  in  that  vicinity 
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daring  the  tntnafer  of  thefle  funiUes,    A  white  Am  namber  for  m  mndh  longer  time,  and  who  mi^ft  Bol 

will  M  dispUjed  during  the  truce,  and  a  guard  wiU  need  aaaistanoe  at  any  time. 

ean8eallwagonstoleareat4p.x.  of  Wednesday,  the  In  condusion,  we  most  earnestly  and  solemnlT 

Slst  instant,  and  the  gpmrd  to  withdraw  at  dsrc,  the  petition  jou  to  reconsider  this  order,  or  modify  i% 

truce  to  terminate  the  next  morning.  and  soffer  this  unfortunate  people  to  remain  at  horn* 

By  order  of         Maj.-(}en.  W.  T.  SHERMAN.  and  ei^oy  what  little  means  they  hare. 

L.  M.  Dattok,  Aide-de-Camp.  BeepeotftiUy  submitted, 

JAMES  M.  CALHOUN,  Mayor. 

The  civic  aathoritiea  made  a  final  appeal  to  B.  E.  lUwsoir, )  coundlmen. 

Gen.  Sherman  to  revoke  or  modify  his  order,  8«  0*  Wbjj,    f 

which,  with  his  reply,  is  here  appended:  ew.  shibkaii's  bbplt. 

^      ,  HXADQXrAXTKBS  MnnAJtT  DtVXBIOX  or  TECB      I 

Atlaxta,  6a.,  September  11, 1864.  MnaoBippi,  nr  ran  Fnus                V 

Mqhr-ammd  W.  T,  Sherman  :  AtLAWA,  Ga.,  September  1^  1864. ) 

Sib:  The  undersigned.  Mayor,  and  two  members  James  If,  Oalhoun,  Mayor,  E.  K  Bawmm,  and 8.  (K 

of  Council  for  the  City  of  Atlanta,  for  the  time  being  WeUe,  repretefdvng  Oity  Oounoil  of  Atlanta  .* 

the  only  legal  organ  of  the  people  of  the  said  city  to  OBXTLxmN :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the 

express  their  wants   and  wisoes,  ask  leave  most  nature  of  a  petition,  to  revoke  my  orders  removing 

earnestly  but  respectfully  to  petition  you  to  recon-  all  the  inhabitants  from  Atlanta.    I  have  read  it  care- 

sider  the  order  requiring  them  to  leave  Atlanta.    At  fully,  and  give  full  credit  to  your  statements  of  the 

first  view  it  struck  us  that  the  measure  would  involve  distress  that  will  be  occasioned  by  it,  and  yet  shall 

extraordinary  hardship  and  loss,  but  since  we  have  not  revoke  my  order,  simply  because  my  orders  are 

Been  the  practical  execution  of  it,  so  far  as  It  has  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case^  but 

progressed,  and  the  individual  condition  of  many  of  to  prepare  for  the  fature  struggles  in  which  milhons. 

the  people,  and  heard  the  statements  as  to  the  incon-  yea,  hundreds  of  millions  of  good  people  outside  CKT 

vemence,  loss,  and  suffering  attending  it,  we  are  Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest.    We  must  have  Peace, 

satisfied  that  the  amount  of  it  will  invoh^e  in  the  ag-  not  only  at  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.    To  secure 

greffate  consequences  appalling  and  heart-rending.  this  we  mnst  stop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our 

lumy  poor  women  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg-  once  happy  and  favored  country.    To  stop  war  we 

nancy ;  others  having  young  children,  whose  bus-  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  that  are  arrayed  against 

bands,  for  the  greater  part,  are  either  in  the  army,  tbe  laws  and  Constitution,  which  all  must  respect 

prisoners,  or  dead.    Some  say:  ''I  have  such  a  one  and  obey.    To  defeat  these  armies  we  mnst  prepare 

sick  at  my  house ;  who  will  wait  on  them  when  I  am  the  way  to  reach  them  in  their  recesses  provided  with 

gone  Y  "    Others  say :  **  What  are  we  to  do ;  we  have  the  arms  and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  accom- 

no  houses  to  go  to,  and  no  means  to  buy,  build,  or  plish  our  purpose. 

rent  any;  no  parents,  relatives,  or  friends  to  go  to."  Now,  I  snow  the  vindictive  nature  of  our  enemy. 

Another  says :  "I  will  try  and  take  this  or  that  artl-  and  that  we  may  have  many  years  of  military  opera- 


carry  your  property  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  its  character 
to  Rough  and  Beady,  and  then  Gen.  Hood  will  take  as  a  home  ibr  families.  There  will  be  no  manufac* 
it  thence  on;"  and  toey  will  reply  to  that:  "But  I  tures,  commerce,  or  agriculture  here  for  the  main- 
want  to  leave  the  railroad  at  sucn  a  place,  and  can-  tenanee  of  families,  and  sooner  or  later  want  will 
notget  convevance from  thence  on."  compel  the  inhabitants  to  go.  Why  not  go  now. 
Vie  only  refer  to  a  few  facts  to  illustrate,  in  part,  when  all  the  arrangements  are  comple^d  for  the 
how  this  measure  will  operate  in  practice.  As  yon  transfer,  instead  of  waiting  tiU  the  plunging  shot  of 
advanced,  the  people  north  of  us  fell  back,  and  be-  contending  armies  will  renew  the  scene  of  the  paat 
fore  your  arrival  here  a  large  portion  of  the  people  month  f  Of  course  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such 
here  iiad  retired  south;  so  that  the  country  south  of  thing  at  this  moment,  but  you  do  not  suppose  that 
this  is  already  crowded,  and  without  sufficient  houses  this  army  will  be  here  till  the  war  is  over.  I  cannot 
to  accommodate  the  people,  and  we  are  informed  that  discuss  tnis  subject  with  you  fairlv,  because  I  cannot 
many  are  now  stajring  in  churches  and  other  out-  impart  to  you  what  I  propose  to  do,  but  I  assert  that 
buildings.  This  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  tibe  my  military  plans  make  u  necessary  for  the  inhabit- 
people  still  here  (mostiy  women  and  cMldren)  to  find  ants  to  go  away,  and  I  can  only  renew  my  offer  of 
shelter,  and  how  can  they  live  through  the  winter  in  services  to  make  their  exodus  in  any  direction  as  easy 
the  woods  ?  no  shelter  or  subsistence ;  in  the  midst  and  ocnnfortable  as  possible.  Ton  cannot  qualify  war 
of  strangers  who  know  them  not,  and  without  the  in  harsher  terms  than  I  wilL 

Sower  to  assist  them  much  if  they  were  willing  to  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it ;  and  thoae 

0  so.  who  brought  war  on  our  oountry  deserve  all  the 

This  is  but  a  feeble  picture  of  the  consequences  of  ourses  and  maledictions  a  people  can  pour  out.  -1 

this  measure.    Tou  know  the  woe,  the  horror,  and  know  I  had  no  hand  in  making  this  war,  and  I  know 

the  sufflsring  cannot  be  described  by  words.    Im«  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  to^ay  than  any  of  yon  to 

agination  can  only  conceive  of  it,  and  we  ask  you  to  secure  peace.    But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  di<- 

take  the^e  things  into  consideration.    We  know  your  vision  of  our  oountiy.    If  the  United  states  submits 

mind  and  time  are  continually  occupied  with  the  to  a  division  now,  it  will  not  atop,  but  will  go  on  tOl 

duties  of  your  command,  which  almost  defers  us  we  reap  the  fate  of  Mexioo,  wnich  is  eternal  war. 

firom  asking  your  attention  to  the  matter,  but  thou|fht  The  United  States  does  and  mnst  assert  its  authority 

sx_-._i-x  1..  X  -X         ...J  __x         .a._.ixi-       ,.  .  X  __,-            ,x^                   ** 't  relaxes  one  bit  to  pres- 

that  such  is  not  the  na- 
_  assumes  various  shapes, 

^  exception  to  maiildnd,  for  we  know  of  no"  such  in-  but  always  comes  back  to'that  of  Union.    Once  ad- 

'  stance  ever  having  occurred — surely  not  in  the  Uni-  mit  the  Union,  once  more  acknowledge  the  authority 

ted  States.    And  what  has  this  helpless  people  done,  of  the  National  Government,  and  instead  of  devoting 

that  they  should  *be  driven  from  their  homes,  to  your  houses,  and  streets,  and  roads,  to  the  dread 

wander  as  strangers,  outcasts,  and  ezilea,  and  to  uses  of  war,  L  and  this  army,  become  at  once  your 

subsist  on  charity  ?  protectors  ana  supporters,  shielding  yon  from  danger, 

We  do  not  know  as  yet  the  number  of  people  stiU  let  it  come  from  wnat  quarter  it  may.    I  know  that  a 

here.    Of  those  who  are  here,  a  respectable  number,  few  individuals  cannot  resist  a  torrent  of  error  and 

if  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  could  subsist  for  sev-  passion  such  as  has  swept  the  South  into  rebellion; 

eral  months  without  assistance;  and  a  respectable  out  you  can  point  out,  so  that  we  may  know  those 
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yAo  dedre  «  GoTsmnent  and  those  who  iniiBt  on  Avuirri.  8«ntemberi6Ch,18M. 

war  and  its  deaolation.  To  ihs  LotUwUU  Agent  of  the  K  T.  AnociaUd  H^m : 

Ton  might  as  well  appeal  aaainaithathiinder-atonn  Tour  press  despatches  of  the  21si  embrace  one 
as  against  these  terrible  harcuhips  of  war.  Thevare  from  Macon  of  the  14thy  announcing  the  arriyalof 
inentable^  and  the  only  waj  the  people  of  Atlanta  the  first  train  of  refugees  from  Atlsnu,  with  this  ad- 
can  hope  once  more  to  lire  in  peace  and  quiet  at  dition,  **  that  they  were  robbed  of  eyerj  thing  before 
home  is  to  atop  this  wsr,  which  can  alone  be  done  bj  heing  sent  into  the  rebel  lines."  Of  course  this  is 
admitting  that  it  began  in  eiror,  and  is  perpetuated  f^lse*  i^nd  it  is  idle  to  correct  it  as  far  as  the  rebels 
in  pride.  We  don't  want  your  negroes,  or  your  •n  concerned,  for  they  proposed  it  as  a  falsehood  to 
hones,  or  your  hmd,  or  any  thing  yon  haTS,  but  we  creato  a  miscmeyous  public  opinion. 
do  want  and  will  haye  a  just  obedience  to  the  laws  of  The  truth  is  that  during  the  truce  446  families  were 
the  United  States.  That  we  will  haye,  and  if  it  in-  moyed  south,  makiuff  706  adults,  860  children,  and 
Tolyes  the  destruction  of  your  improyements,  we  ^70  senranta,  with  1,661  pounds  of  furniture  and 
cannot  hcdp  it.  Ton  haye  heretofore  read  public  household  goods  on  the  ayersffe  to  each  family,  of 
sentiment  in  your  newspapers,  that  Hye  by  falsehood  which  we  haye  a  perfect  recollection  by  name  and 
and  ezdtement,  and  the  qniccer  yon  seek  for  tmth  articles.  At  the  end  of  the  trucCj  Col.  Warner,  of  my 
in  other  quarters,  the  better  for  yon.  staff,  who  had  general  supenrision  of  my  business, 

I  rq^eat,  then,  that,  by  the  original  compact  of  recetyed  from  Hi^or  Oan,  of  Qen.  Hood'a  stsiT,  the 

Syemment^  the  United  States  had  certain  rights  in  following  letter : 

K>rgia  which  haye  neyer  been  relinquished  and  Rouen  axd  Bbadt,  September  21, 1864w 

neyer  will  be ;  that  the  South  began  war  by  seizing  OoIotUl:  Our  ofBdal  oommunlcatlon  being  about  to  cIom, 

fiirts,  arsenals,  mints,  custom-hoiSes,  Ac,  Ac,  bug  y<»7«l  P«nn*t  me  to  beM-tejtlmooy  to  the  uniform  oourtety 

li^rniL  If*    T  in^^Ain  wa.  {•t^.n^*!    am^i  Ka4>~  *wt  you  hsye  ihown  on  all  ocoasioiiB  to  me  and  my  people,  ana 

fir?5?i,!^'«Jri^!r?«?2?  uytaUed,  and  before  the  {he  promptneas  with  wMch  you  haye  ootrected  ifiiTSgWl- 

Bonthhadonei^ormUeofproyocation.    I  myself  tIe«Mli5&inourinteroouiee.    Hoping  at  wme  fhtnw  time 

naye  seen  m  Jussoun,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  tobeaUetoredprooato  jonreoiirteoa>ne8&,andlnmanyi» 

IGsassipDi  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women  and  stancea  your  poeiUye  kindneaa, 

duUren  fleeing  from  your  armies  and  desperadoes,  I  >mj  with  respect  your  obedient  seryant, 

hmigry  and  wSh  bleeding  feet.    In  Memphis,  Vicksi  ,,    ^-JEr^i^^^'^'^^^Sl^S^^^^l^ 

b«|;  and  Missisap^Twe  fed  thousands  upon  thou-  ^^"^^  ^^  WnxAsn  Wamcbb,  of  Qen.  Bhermsn's  Staft 

san£  of  the  famines  of  rebel  soldiers  left  on  our  ^  would  not  notice  this,  but  I  know  the  people  of 

hands,  and  whom  we  could  not  see  starye.    Now  that  ^^  North,  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  falsehood  calcn- 

war  cornea  home  to  you,  you  f^l  yeiy  different ;  yon  Utted  for  special  purposes,  and  by  a  desperate  enemy, 

deprecate  ite  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them  when  yon  will  be  reheyed  by  this  assurance,  that  not  only  care, 

aent  car-loads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition,  and  ^^  ^^1  kindness,  has  been  extended  to  families  who 

molded  shell  and  shot,  to  carry  war  into  Kentucky  lost  their  homes  by  the  acts  of  their  male  protectors, 

and  Tennessee,  and  desolate  the  homes  of  hundred  ^*  T.  SHEkMAN,  Maj.-Gen.  Commanding, 

and  thousands  of  good  people,  who  only  asked  to  Uye  The  Army  of  the  Potomao,  under  Gen.  Meade, 

SsSnJWdrlS^eri^^^^  in  ite  reorganization  was  reduced  to  three  corpa, 

But  these  comparisons  are  idle.  I  want  peace,  and  as  stated  on  previous  pages.    M^.-Gen.  Warren 

belieTe  it  can  only  be  reached  through  Union  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  oth  army 

war;  and  I  will  eyer  conduct  war  purely  with  a  yiew  corps. 

to  pofect  and  early  success.  Xhe  consolidation  of  diviaons  and  arrange- 

j^'^T^uT^mr^orl^^i^..  ^5hen»shSS  ^^^^  of  brigades  was  made  as  follows;   Aa 

with  you  the  hut  cracker,  and  watoh  with  you  to  oommandmg  oflSoer  of  the  Ist  division  of  the 

shield  your  homes  and  families  against  danger  from  old  6th  corps  was  ordered  to  ccmsolidate  the 

crreiT  quarter.*  Now  you  must  go,  and  take  with  you  three  brigades  into  two.  brigades,  to  be  desig- 

£?2,^*?«  ^^''j^ni^.i^J'^Z.^illk.^Lnf^  Mted  as  the  1st  and  2d  brigades,  Ist  division, 

lor  them  in  more  qmet  places  proper  habitetions  to  ^r,    „,.^„  a««««      tu^  ^ia   qa^ax^^^^    k*i! 

shield  them  agsinlt  the  weathSr  until  the  mad  pas-  «^th  army  corps.     The  old  2d  ^vision,  6th 

sions  of  men  cod  down,  and  allow  the  Union  and  corps,  was  consolidated  mto  one  bn^e,  and 

peace  once  more  to  settle  on  your  old  homes  at  At-  designated  as  the  8d  brigade,  1st  division,  6th 

lanta.         Tours  In  ^wt^  corps,  commanded  by  Brig.-Qen.  R.  B.  Ayres. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  K^or-Oeneral.  r^jie  old  8d  division,  6th  corps,  remained  as  the 

In  another  commnmoation  to  the  Mayor  Gen.  new  8d  division,  6t4  anny  corps.    The  2d  bri- 

fiOifflinan  ordered  the  latter  to  announce  to  the  gade  of  the  8q  division,  1st  army  corps,  was 

^*S?^-            X    M.  ^    ,u^       _...           ^  transferred   to    the    2d   division,    Ist    army 

as^^^E^S^^d'sLS^^  ^^^  ^d  tins  .diviMon  afterwards  desisted 

aooga.    AUdtixenaiiuiTtdceflteirmoTabl.pTop.rtr  Wtbe  2a  diTiaon,  6th  army  corps.     Xne  Ist 

with  ibem.    Transportation  will  be  fomished  for  aU  brigade  of  the  8d  divisioiL  1st  armj  oorps^  was 

nrarablea.    HcignMs  who  wish  to  do  so  maj  go  with  transferred  to  the  Ist  divMon,  Ist  army  corps, 

Omr  mastni;  otiier  male  negroes  will  be  pot  in  and  this  iMaon  afterwards  designated  as  the 

SnSSutS'lL'a:'^  *•  '•"""  "'  '^'^  *th  divWon,  6th  «my  cor™.  ,S-^e«gnatog 

F^««  por^  of  contrib^g  to  the  com-  ^  t^]  o?the  W^^o^Tra^^ 

^.^^^JnZ'Z'^J^^.^'*!^  co'^;  oftt»«  oW  2d  brigade  2d  Syision,  6t& 

s^r^Aeis^rSdTeh'tn^rsS:  sit?2e\idSbe'j.sia«er5 

perinl^d^the  departure  of  these  person,  ^^^-^ered  to  be  turned  mto  lie  corps 

^f!^.f^^^^^^J^  "^Z^^^^  Tho  f'^'>'^  ^«»  *»»«  assigmnent  of  general 

SfflS  t^  J^JtTsAlS  pTS  officers  to  comnurndsmttte  oonsoHdated  oo.^ : 

teemed.    The  foHowing  letter  from  Gen.  fiher-  ^Bng-OMu  J.  8.  Wadsworth.  commanding  4th 

man  on  the  snbject  shows  how  little  foundation  't—Biig.-Oen.  8.  W.  Crawford,   commanding  M 

the  oalnmniatora  bad  to  build  upon :  dirision. 
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9— Brig.-GeB.  J.  G.   Boblnton,   oommuiding  Sd  ncmn  rnnmnr. 

diTision.  Briff.-Geii.  G.  W.  QeHtj, 

4— Brig.-Oen.  Charles   Griffin,   commanding  1st  First  BrigMld— Brijr..Gen.  F.  Wfaeaton. 

diyision.  Second  Brigade — CoL  L.  A.  Grants  *' Fremont  Bik 

5— Brig.-Gen.  B.  B.  Ayres,  commanding  8d  brigade,  gade." 

Ist  diyision.  Third  Bri|^e— Brij^.-Gen.  T.  9.  Neiil. 

6 — Briff.-Gen.  L.  Catter,  commanding  1st  brigade,  Fourth  Brigade— Bxig.-Gen.  A.  L.  Enstis. 

4th  division.  thibi>  diyisioit. 

7— Brig.-€kn.  Henry  Baxter,  commanding  2d  bri-  Brigi^'Gen.  H.  Prince, 

gade,  2d  diyision.  First  Briffado— ^w.-Gen.  W.  H.  Morris. 

8— Brig.-Gen.  J.  J.  Bartlett,  commanding  2d  bri-  Second  Bnsader^rig.-Gten.  D.  A.  BosselL 

gade,  Ist  diyision.  CoL  C.  H.  Ton^kinB,  1st  Rhode  Island  artiUefj, 

9 — ^Brig.-Geii.  James  Barnes,  commanding  Ist  bri-  eommanding  artilferj. 

^oi-Bri^.'-'cSn.  0.  Rice,  commanding  2d  brigade,  ^he  cavalry  corps  of  tiiia  anny  was  placed 

4th  division.                                      o        -»    -*  under  the  command  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridaii, 

a«oji                                jjv-wi^  previously  in  service  at  the  West.    Brig.-Gen. 

The  2d  corps  was  commanded  by  Mi^j-GeiL  faipatrfck,  in  command  of  the  8d  cavfiry  di- 

Hancock.    The  onginal^  regmients  of  the  2d  ^^j^     ^  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 

corps  were  oonsohdat^  into  two  divisions,  with  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^    ^f  ^^  Cumberland,  under 

a  new  assignment  of  division  and  brigade  com-  VRinr-Gfin.  RhArm/n ,  a«n.  PlAAAnntnTi  wm.  «w 


»  new  »«igiim«ui,  ui  uiYisiuu  aiiu  ungnuo  cum-    M^jor-Gen.  Sherman ;  Gen.  Pleasanton  waare- 


report 

ordered  to  report 

Meredith  was  ordered 

Bioketts,  Gibbon^ 

•pv    ^xv       J*'*       vjii.  ftiid  Wads  worth,  were  ordered  to  report  to 

corps.    Each  of  these  dmsiona  had  been  re-  jj^^  j^^^  ^^  issignmente  to  command, 

duced  to  two  brigades.^    The  foUo wing  was  the  r^^  foUowing  were  tiie  addresses  of  Genu. 

arrangement  of  divisions  and  assignment  of  pieasanton,  Newton,  and  French,  on  parting 

commanders:  with  their  command :               -^        f      "« 

nSST  DIVISIOH.  _ 

Brig..Gen.  T.  0.  Barlow.  Hmadqitambis  Cavauw  Com,  Abut  of  I 

First  Brigade-3jel.  N.  A.  MUes,  61st  New  York.  /j^«^7  ru^^  jok  i7"  P<»<»^o»  ^'^^  «»,  1861    f 

Second  Brigade— Col.  T.  A.  Smyth,  1st  Delaware  ^^^  orders  Jfto.  14.                . 

volunteers     »         ^   *  *'  ^  ""•j««»  *»«  *^c»»»»«*w  flaying  been  reheved  from  duty  with  the  Army  of 

Third  Brigade-CoL  P.  Prank,  52d  New  York.  ^^  Potomac,  the  regret  of  senapation  from  tiie  many 

fourth  bXi^oL  J.  R.  bUo,  65th  Pennsyl-    ^^  ^Z^^^^^^Xt^,^^^^ 

ssooHD  DivisiOK.  ^^^l  *"<*  "^J^lt  ^"^"f  that  hssbcen  exhibited  Qm)ugh- 

Brig..Gen.  John  Gibbon.  <>J*  ^^«  °^  *^S,u™  u    «^«°*t^  P«"?^«  "»,**»?  ^^Jj'J 

PiMt  Pi4muiA^i?<r  nin   A  a  w^Kk  of  the  war.    The  brave  seek  no  higher  tnbute  than 

S22nd'*l5^j^^  ?eli^jf.t^r'th*?^l?ury?^^^^^^    l^^^t^'HL 

Third  BriSS^c£f  S^^joU,  8th  Ohio.  J^^i^nontl^t  ^L^^sLSr^Tth?^ 

First  Brigade-irig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Wbd.  J^» Jl"  "»?  ^^J^S!S^  ""^  ^""^^  ^  yourselves,  your 

Second  ffrigado-feg.-Gen.  A.  Hayes.  coxmixj,  and  your  God. 


FOURTH  DITI8I0K. 


A.  PLEASANTON,  M^or-GeneraL 


Briff.-(}en.  J.  B.  Carr.  HaAnQtrABma  Fnsv  Oobm,  March  8S,  1861 
First  Brigade— Briff.-Gen.  G.  Mott.                                 In  relinquishing  command,  I  take  ocoasion  to  ex- 
Second  Brigade— Col.  W.  B.  Brewster,  78d  New  press  the  pride  and  pleasure  I  haye  experienced  with 
York.  you.  and  my  profound  regret  at  our  separation. 
Chief  of  Artillery,  Col.  TibbalL                                     Identifled  by  ite  serrices  with  the  history  of  this 
n.   .,                                      J  J  V    ri        a   -I  war,  the  1st  corps  gaye  at  (Jettysburg  a  crowning 
Sixth  corps  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Bedg-  proof  of  yalor  and  endurance,  in  saying  from  the  en- 
Wick.  emy  the  strong  position  upon  which  we  battle  was 
The  old  8d  division,  6th  corps,  was  broken  fought.    The  terrible  losses  sulFered  by  the  corps  on 
np,  one  brigade  (Shaler's)  going  to  the  1st  di-  **>«  ^^^^i,?*^*  J^JS^M**  J??,^'*?*!^®''*'**^'*  ^  ***? 
y&on;  the>d  (Warf                     going  r^i^'J^^^f^^^^^^ 
to  tne  2a  division.     Tne  8a  division,  8d  corps,  lent  upon  the  magnitude  of  its  services, 
was  transferred  to  the  6th  corps,  and  Gen.  JOHN  NEWTON,  H^or-QeneraL 
Prince  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  it.                          HsAngvAsms  Tman  Amt  Cokps,  i 
The  three  brigades  of  this  division  were  con-  Brakdt  Bvahov,  March  24,  iSM.    i 

flolidated  into  two,  nnder  Gen.  Rnssell  and  Gen.  ^ff^  2^  /♦!  ^'a^     *u   a         r  *u  i>  *^ 
VArria  Having  been  deteched  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

jiLorns.  jj^^  Iq  consequence  of  ite  reorganization  into  three 

FiBST  Divisioir.  corps,  I  desire  to  express  the  personal  feeUngs  of 

Brig.-(}en.  H.  G.  Wright.  regret  with  which  the  order  is  received.    The  con- 


First  Brigade--Briff.-Gen.  A.  T.  A.  Torbett.  soudation  of  the  corps  gives  this  army  greater 
Second  Brigade— CoL  £.  Upton,  121st  New  York,  strength.  The  generals  to  command  them  are  con- 
Third  Brigaao--Col.  H.  Bumham,  6th  Maine  vol*  spicuous  for  their  gallantry  and  ability.  Only  known 
Dteers.  in  the  department  where  buUete  whistle,  there  is.  a 
Fourth  Brigade— Brig.-Gen.  A.  Shaler.  strong  probability  that  I  may  soon  meet  in  the  field 
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those  brare  soldiers  with  whom  I  hare  been  so  long  iMed,  tnnqMrted,  and  paid  as  other  United  States  Inlkntnr 

associated  with  pride  and  distinction.  volimteera,  and  to  aerre  In  fortiflcatiotts  or  wbereTer  their 

WM.  H.  pIrSNCH,  Major-Gen.  Volunteers,  ggjJSf  "*^  ^  wquired,  within  or  without  their  respectlTa 

The  following  officers  oomposed  the  staff  of  ^aSJ^'J^Jr^iSTo^a^  1!^  *^*  *^^  °"  *^*  "*^" 

QeiL  Grant  in  the  field :  Slzthn-The  draft  for  three  years  seryice  to  go  on  In  any 

Brw.-Gen.  John  A,  Rawlins,  Chief  of  Staff;  Lient.-  BJf**  «  ^^^^  "f^  *J>«  V?**  I"®'  ^P^d^J?  ?  ^SiL'l^ 

CoL  T.  S.  Bowers,  Ass't  Adi't  Gen. ;  laent-Col.  C.  *f^?l?J2lSfS  SLHSJ  •P^^  ■er^oejboaldVj  drahed,  he 

«^  n«w.-*\«v:   S^i^  A«^^5Ln-«^«     Tsr«*  rvj    a  •*»*ll  ^  credited  tor  the  serrloe  rendered. 

B.  Comsteck,  Senior  Aide-de-Camp:  Lieut-Cd^.  O.  jOHN  BROUGH,  GoYcmor  of  Ohio. 

B.  Baca  Babcock,  Aide-de-Camp:  Lieut-Col.  P.  T.  O.  H.  MORTOWrGovernor of  Indiana. 

Dent,  Aide-de-Camp;  Lieut-Col.  Horace  Porter,  Aide-  BICH*D  YATES,  Goveroor  of  lUinois. 

de-Camp :  Lieut-CoL  W.  L.  Dupp,  AssH  Insp.-Gen. ;  W.  M.  STONE,  GoTemor  of  Iowa. 

Lient-uol.  W.  B.  Bowler,  See. ;  Lieut.-Coi.  Adam  The  ibregolng  proposition  of  the  Goremors  la  accepted, 

Badeau,  Sec ;  Capt  E.  8.  Parker,  Ass't  A^j't-Gen. ;  snd  the  Sooretarj  of  War  is  dhreeted  to  cany  ft  Into  execn- 

Capt.  George  K.  Leet,  Ass't  Adj't-Gen.,  in  charge  tlon.       ^>  ^^                                    ^  LINCOLN, 

of  office  at  Washington :  Capt.  P.  T.  Hudson,  Aide-  ^^^'^  *«»  *«•*• 

de-Camp ;  Capi.  H.  W.  Jones,  Ass't  Quartermaster,  I  shall  not  set  forth  the  rarious  reasons  which  in- 

on  duty  at  headquarters ;  First-Lieut.  Wm.  Dunn,  duced  the  Ezecutiye  of  these  States  to  submit  their 

jr.,  8m  Ludiana  Tolunteen,  Acting  Aide-de-Camp.  proposition.    It  wiU  be  suiBcient  for  you  to  know 

. .  .,                ^        .,     Axv               « XV  uiat  it  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  which  sur- 

At  the  same  tame  the  9th  corps  of  the  army,  ^^j^^  ^^  that  the  battles  which  are  to  decide  the 

St  Annapolis,  was  filled  np,  partly  with  color-  fate  of  the  country  are  soon  to  be  fought.    The  en- 

ed  troops,  and  placed  xmder  the  command  of  emj  has,  during  tne  past  winter,  been  concentratin|p 

Major-Gen.  Burnside,  its  former  commander.  l\^»  stenrth  for  the  summer  campaign  which  is 

k\^^4-  *u^  OQA  r^f  k'^^^  ♦!»;-  ^rvw^i,  r^^T,^^  ♦yv  bofore  us.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  meet 

About  the  28d  of  Apnl,  tiiis  corps  moved  to  ^^^  ^^h  the  greatest  force,  and  with  the  most  oyer- 

WaBhmgton,  were  reviewed  by  President  Lm-  whehning  numbers  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  to 

ooln,  and  proceeded  to  Culpepper  Oonrt  Hoase,  bear. 

and  were  nnited  to  the  Amy  of  the  Potomac  You  are  also  aware  that  the  country  which  has  al- 

^soed  m  command  of  the  active  forces  m  the  ^es,  many  thousands  of  miles  of  seacoast,  and  the 

Department  of  Western  Virginia,  for  the  pur-  whole  length  of  tfie  Mississipni  River,  and  of  most 

pose  of  oodperating  with  Gen.  Grant  by  way  of  her  tributaries,  and  that  to  nold  this  country  and 

of  the  Shenandoah  valley.    Those  forces  were  *^«*«  *o"8  ^^  ^^  ■«»  ^^  "^^"^  c®"*  requires  large 

lanmW  inAi^ooAil  Stationary  forces. 

jaroiy  moreasea.  The  stronjAolds,  forts,  garrisons,  cities,  and  towns. 

The  forces  of  Miyor-Gen.  Bntler.  m  com-  rftuated  as  they  »re  in  the  midst  of  populations  which 

mand  at  Fortress  Monroe,  were  also  largely  in-  are  for  the  most  part  disloyal,  and  ready  to  rise  upon 

creased.    Mcyor-Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  from  the  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  are  almost  innumer- 

Westem  army,  was  assigned  to  the  command  *^1«»  »»<*  "^^™  ^J  ^^J^f.  greater  part  of  our  im- 

^4'^^^1Q4^u   ^.««  .^ii  vr<i4/v» /1a««    n    A  n:n  mense  army  in  their  protection  and  defence.    In  this 

of  the  lath  corps,  andM^or-Gen.  Q.  A.  Gill-  ^^  ^f  the  case,  tiie  Executives  of  the  most  West- 

more,  from  the  Department  of  the  ooutn,  was  em  States  believed  that  the  efficiencj  of  the  army 

aadgned  to  the  command  of  the  10th  corps,  miffht  be  immensely  increased  by  a  volunteer  force, 

Kajor-Gen.  Foster  was  ordered  to  tlie  com-  to  be  immediately  raised,  which  should  occupy  the 

m«,d  of  .the  Department  <rf  the  Soath     He  Kd'LS2.for?Sr?'4^S?hrm^»yWS 

had  previonsly  been  m  command  m  JNorth  ,^nny,  which  is  soon  to  engage  the  forces  of  the  en- 

Carolina.  emy.  It  will  be  apparent  idso  that,  while  these  forces 

On  the  21st  of  April  the  6U>vemor8  of  Ohio^  are  to  be  einployed  in  fortifications,  and  at  such 

bdiana,  Dlinoia,  and  Iowa,  tendered  to  the  points  m  tiie  Government  may  require  them  no 

x^w^^aIL*-  4-\.^  ^.^fAAa  «*  7v«A  t^T^rsA-^tJi  ♦!,/*«  *»o  ftiture,  also,  they  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the 

Prwident  tiie  services  of  one  hundred  tiiou-  g^^^^  the  meais  to^  repef  invasion  from  their  bor- 

nna  men  for  one  honorea  days.     Xhe  object  ijers,  suppress  insurrection,  and  maintain  the  peace. 

of  this  tender  of  men,  the  service  in  which  The  mode  of  enlistments,  places  of  rendesvous, 

ihev  were  to  be  engaged,  and  the  reasons  for  ^i^d  ^  information  pertainine  to  orMuization,  Ac. 

the  same,  are  folly  stated  in  the  following  proo-  ^*{he  g^S^'*"*^**®^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  a^utant-genersl 

kmation  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois:  ^  j  ^,ke  my  appeal  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  re- 

Xb  ihtpMpU  (^  Mtf  StaU  of  lUinois  :  spend  to  the  Government  with  her  full  ouota  of  20,- 

On  tne  21st  of  April,  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indi*  000  men  in  the  next  twenty  days.    Although  the 

saa,  Dlinoia.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  submitted  to  the  State  has  thus  far  exceeded  her  quota  under  all  calls 

Pftsident  01  the  United  States  a  proposition  to  Air*  by  so  many  thousands,  I  doubt  not  she  will  stand 

Btsh  volunteers  from  their  respective  States  for  the  ready  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Government  in 

eoming  campaigiis :  this  trying  hour,  and  that  she  will  send  this  timely 

Wax  DnPAnzMKivT,  WASHnreroir,  April  21, 1664  necessary  relief  to  her  gsllant  sons  now  in  the  field, 

A  flU  Prmtdsmi  af  Ms  XhMtd  States :  and  who  nave  so  distinguished  her  proud  name  upon 

Tint— The  Gorernors  of  Ohio,  Indians,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  every  battle-field  of  the  war.    It  is  confldentiy  hoped 

Jtowjsta,  offer  to  the  President  Inlhntry  troops  for  tiie  ap-  that  by  the  timely  aid  which  may  thus  be  given  our 

iBeo«£^£»im  of  sortoe  to  be  s  hundred  days,  reckon-  ■''•*®'*'*  »nny,  tiie  last  blow  may  be  given  this  wick- 

tig  ftmn  the  date  of  muster  hito  the  serrloe  of  the  United  ??  rebeUion,  Mid  the  Government  refistablished,  the 

StitM,  unlwB  sooner  disefaarged.  Umon  restored,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  stable  and 

Thfad— The  troops  to  be  mostaied  faito  the  United  States  lasting  peace  secured. 

avTtee  bj  regfanents,  when  the  regtanents  are  iUled  up  ao-  Though  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  the  notes 

cocdbgtoNgQ]ftti<nis  to  tiwminlmum  strength.    The  red-  ©f  preparation  for  the  confiiot  fiU  the  land,  yet  for 

yl^JiiiJSn^r^:^^^^  **^!iV«JiSV ^"^  ?\??k*^*-  beginmngof  the 

h  tweirtydays  ftom  date  of  notice  of  the  aoeeptanoe  of  this  ^^,^1™  frightfiil  wsr.   /Jj  that  is  now  «qmr«?  «» 

MoettiaB.  that  the  Government  put  forth  ita  power  at  the  right 

JwBth-The  troops  to  he  elotbsd,  snned,  equipped,  snb-  time,  and  in  the  right  place. 
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The  people  of  Illinoie  hare  oonfidenoe  in  her  eons,  Stannton  with  the  yiew  of  taking  possessiaii  of 

uid  in  the  great  commander.  Gen.  Grant,  whom  she  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  nltimately 

has  flriyen  to  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  armiea  -k^ijs^^  t««^vu«««  ^«  4.v*  -^?L»:«$«  -«^  T««r 

under  his  command.    lit  us  do  aU  in  onr  power  to  holding  Lynchbnrg  on  ^e  Vi^ia  and  Ten- 

nphold  and  Btrensthen  their  arms.  nessee  Railroad.   The  next  of  these  moyements 

Glorious  Illinois,  in  every  i>eriqd  of  this  war  jou  was  to  be  made  bj  Gen.  Ayerill  moving  toward 

hare  done  your  duty.    The  shininff  achieremonts  of  tne  same  great  railroad  with  the  design  of 

2SS~»iSlho:r^S^''no?wr''"''^   '°*^  ebbing  it  near  S-Jem  OP  Wythevffle.    The 

RICHARD  YATES,  GoTemor.  ^®^  '^^  ">  "^  ^Bde  by  den.  UrooK  moYing 

E     FTiva  DxpABnoHT  Inn     jlfo     A  TU28.1S61  ^ni)>  ^^  ^^  ^me  riulroad.    The  remdning 

To  the  people  of  Indiana)  ""i  P    «s  movement  on  the  west  was  to  be  made  up  the 

The  Governors  of  Ohio.  Illinois,  Iowa,  ^Useouflin.  eastern  side  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  toward 

and  Indiana^have  offered  to  raise  for  the  service  of  Abingdon,  on  the  same  railroad.    It  was  in- 

ttie  General  Government  eighty-five  thousand  men  for  tended  that  these  different  forces  should  strike 

State.    They  will  be  armed,  subsisted,  clothed,  and  8^°^^  tanQ.  at  Abmgdon,  Wytheville,  Dnblm 

?aid  b^  the  United  States,  but  receive  no  bounty.  Depot,  and  Staunton,  and  should  afterwards 

hey  will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  unite  centrally  west  of  Lynchburg,  and  nuurch 

m^nce ^mLi^ot^S^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^"'  against  that  town.    This  combinS  movement 

The  importance  of  maldng  the  approaching  cam.  oomprehended  a  large  a^e^te  of  forces,  to 

pugn  successful  and  decisive  is  not  to  be  over-esti-  Vlt:  12,000  men  by  the  Big  bandy  route,  nn- 

mated,  and  I  feel  confident  that  this  call  will  be  der  Gen.  Bnrbridge ;  4,000  under  Gren.  Orook, 

prompth^  and  fiilly  responded  to.  moving  from  the  lower  Kanawha:  2,600  oav- 

^^rlJ^Tii^^t^^i'^l^;::^  -J."-?  ^f  ^-  AvenlLfrom  northwest  yir. 

by  the  Government,  as  they  wm  be  suMested  to  aU  »"*"^  "^^  "^®  «nny  <>'  Gen.  Sigel,  numbering 

by  the  condition  and  position  of  our  miuUiy  affairs.  nearly  12,000, 

I  therefore  call  for  twenty  thousand  volunteers,  to        On  the  south  side  of  Richmond  it  was  in- 

rendexvous  at  such  pUces  as  may  be  here^r  desig-  tended  by  Gen.  Grant  to  capture  and  hold 

nated,  and  to.be  organized  under  instructions  given  t>^j.a-«i*«JL  v-  «  v^^,^  Ax.««  »«^».  4\.^  ^^^ 

by  thiA^jutent-General.    ExUting  organizations  of  Petersburg  by  a  heavy  force,  under  the  wm- 

the  Indiana  Legion,  offering  their  services,  will  be  mand  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.     Thus  holding 

preserved  when  the  regiment  or  company  is  filled  to  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg,  all  southern  com* 

the  minimum  number  under  the  reguUUons  govern-  munication  with  Richmond  would  be  cut  off. 

ing  the  «my^of  tt^tfmt^^SUte;^^  ^^  Xte  pr^««,  and  r^UotJb^j.,9ee6r^ 

'  coOperatmg  movements  wul  be  stated  on  a  sub- 

The  following  order  was  issued  in  Ohio :  sequent  page. 

^       1  n  :i     »r  CoLCMBirs,  April,  Mth,  1861  On  the  8d  of  May  Gen.  Meade  issued  the 

Gen^  OrderiM,  12.  following  address  to  the  army: 

The  regiments,  battalions,  and  independent  compa-  „     ?  ««""»«''  «^/ 

Dies  of  iSfantry  of  the  NaUonal  Guwd  of  Ohio  we        «  BjtAskvAmn  Abmt  or  n>  Porpiuo.  lay  8, 18W. 

hereby  caUed  iito  active  sernce  for  the  term  of  one  ^^^^^  \  ^^^J"  ^^^  *"  ?^^-SP^2  ^  *^7?^ 

hundred  days,  unless  sooner  discharged.    They  will  J^  *^?  «^^*~  ll?"^^*'!?*'^-  k  ^^  ^A  "**  *^* 

be  clothed,  a^med,  equipped,  transported,  ancf  paid  foc«£on  «e  deemed  opportune  by  your  Oonunand- 

by  the  United  States  &ovWSnent.  *These  onsa£iza.  ^"J?:^'*??*  to  address  you  a  few  words  of  oonfidenoe 

tions  wiU  rendezvous  at  the  nearest  eligible  places  in  ^tl^^^ltn  " V*^S  P^^  reorganized,  streiurUi. 

their  respective  counties,  the  place  to  8ifixJ&  by  the  ened,  and  folly  equipned  meverv  respect.   You  firm 

comman5Lg  officer,  and  to  be  on  a  Une  of  railroad  tf^  °^^*i®  "tli    .  "S^w;  ""^  ^i^a  ^^^'^^^-^^^ 

where  pracBcable,  on  Monday,  May  2, 1864,  and  re-  ^^°^«  "°*«''  "**>'«  and  distinguished  jeneral,  who 

port  by  telegrapli  to  these  ^teadquitere   at  four  J^joyj  the  confidence  of  the  Govonmepi;  the  peopl^^ 

&clock  p.  M.  ofthe  same  day  tiie  number  of  men  ^t^.Jf^^lJ'''^ TJ^'j^'^K^'f^Z^^^ 

present  for  duty.    The  alacrily  with  which  all  calU  5*^*'i^*7j  {*  "  °^  ^5  utmost  importance  thai  no 

for  the  mUitaryWes  of  the  State  have  been  hereto,  effort  shoud  be  spared  to  make  it  successful 

fore  met,  furnishes  the  surest  guarantee  that  the  Na.  i^^^^^^"  ^  ?*®  Y®*  °J  *5?  ^J.°^®  ^"^""^  ^  ^^***J" 

tional  Guard  will  be  prompt  fc  assemble  at  the  ap-  ^^^  i^ous  hope  to  the  blow  you  are  alyut  to 

pointed  time.    Our  anSiesin  tiie  field  are  marshalliM  f^® »"  ^l  ™<>»*  ^^""^  ^""^  **»»*  «^«''  ^^^  "«5 

for  a  decisive  blow,  and  the  citixen  soldiery  will  share  X:,*;™*'    R«pember  your  homes,  your  wives,  and 

the  glory  of  the  crowning  victories  of  tiie  campaign.  ^If^J^  L*^  ^''JS^  "^°^  ***'*  tiie  sooner  your  ene- 

by  reUeving  our  veterS  regiments  from  pos^i  mS  °"?*  "*  overeome  tiie  sooner  you  will  be  returned  to 

garrison  duty,  to  aUow  them*  to  engage  iA  the  more  ~i?/  *Sf  Jj?"*"?*!?  v*?  *>*«"»^8»  ^ff**^    ^^i!^ 

vduous  labor  of  the  field.  By  ordefof  tiie  Governor,  P"S!?°*  ^l  haMshipe  and  sMrtfioes  jron  wiU  be 

B.  B.  COWEK,  Adiutant-General  of  Ohio.  ^^^  T*°  ^  eadvan.    Have  confidence  m  your  offi- 

^  eers  ana  in  each  other. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Grant  was  more  compre-       Keep  your  ranks  on  the  march  and  on  the  battle- 

henave  than  the  mere  capture  of  the  city  of  ?«*^  ™  let  each  man  earnestly  implore  God's  blew- 

Ri/^iim/xnii       TiJa   *vn«^r^r%>rAo  ^/v  o.>wii-.«a  ♦!,-.  u*g»  *«*«  ondoavor  by  his  thoughts  and  actions  to 

ichmond,     Hw  pijrpose  was  to  secure  the  ^ier  himself  worthy  of  tiie  fkvor  he  seeks.    Witii 

macmnery  or  the  Uonfederate  Government,  clear  conscience  and  strong  arms,  aetuated  by  a  hi^h 

and  to  destroy  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee.    Other  sense  of  duty,  fighting  to  preserve  the  Government 

movements  were  therefore  necessary  in  con-  "*^  *he  institutions  lumded  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 

neotion  with  the  one  made  under  his  own  ft*^*^*'  ^  *™«  *^  *^^lJ*^  victory,  under  God's 

;ir*J^f;/.n      TK  Jfl^^T.^  *kL^  J^lr.  \!r^rAl  blessing,  must  and  will  attend  our  efforts. 
durectioiL    The  first  of  these  was  to  be  made  (ffeoRGB  G.  MEADE,  Ma|..Gen.  Com'ding. 

by  Gen.  Sigel  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  toward      8.  Wiujamb,  Ass't  A^.-Gen. 


r 
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On  the  sanfe  d^  otmxp  mu  broken  up,  and  Rappahanitook  ftt  Ely's  Ford,  four  imlea  below 

witit  aiz  days'  radons  the  arm/  was  pat  m  mo-  the  Jnnotion  of  the  Rapidan  and  the  Rappahan- 

laon  in  light  marching  M^er.    Abont  2  p.  v.  nooic  rivers.     Germania  Ford  ia  about  twelve 

the  division  of  cavairj  commanded  by  Gen.  miles  and  Ely's  Pord  abont  four  miles  from 

Gregg;  with  a  put  of  the  canvas  pontoon  train,  CbanoelJorsville.  Orange  Court  House  is  abont 

moved  toward  Biohardsville  and  were  engaged  twenty-seven   miles    and  Wilderness  Tarem 

till  late  at  night  in  repairing  the  roads  to  Ely's  abont  twesty-two  miles  from  Choncellorsville. 

Ford.    Bowi  alter  midnight  a  orossbg  was  From  points  between  Cbancellorsville  and  Wil- 

ivepared  by  throwing  two  bridges  over  to  the  demess  Tavero,  roads  lead  to  Gordonsville, 

aonth  ahore.    At  Hie  tame  time  Qen.  Wilson,  Lonisa  Conrt  Hoose  and  Frederick's  Hall,  on 

tii£ommandofthe8doavBlrydivisicm,advanoed  the  Virginia  Central   Railroad,  in   distances 

to  Qenuania  Ford,  dght  miles  above,  and  there  varying  &om  twenty  to  thirty  miles.    From 

wepared  another  brioga  with  canvas  pontoons,  these  piaoee  there  are  good  roads  leading  direct 

Abont  midnight  the  2d  eorps,  under  MqJ.-Gen.  to  Rionmond,  which  is  distant  between  fortj- 

Haneook,  began  to  move  down  the  5t«vensbnrg  two  and  flfty-fonr  miles ;  and  also  good  roads 

and  Riahardsville  road  to  Ely's  Ford.     The  t«  Hanover  Jnnction. 

entire  corps  were  on  the  march  before  8  A.  M.,  The  crossing  was  effected  daring  the  dqr 

and  crossed  soon  afl«r  daylight.    At  the  same  by   these    three    corps    witbont   oppoution, 

time  the  fith  con«,  under  Mt^.-Qen.  Warren,  be-  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  withdrew  quietly 

gan  to  move.    The  advanoe,  condsting  of  two  from    the    river,  and    the    cavalry  of  Gen, 

diviMona  of  in&ntry  and  a  portion  of  artillery,  Gregg  advanced  toward  Chanoellorsville  with- 

pMsed  throDgh  Stevensbnrg  soon  aiter  mid-  ont   finding  the  enemy  anywhere    in  force, 

ni^t,  closely  followed  by  the  remundcr  of  the  Gen.  Wilson's  cavalry  moved  np  the  road  to 

oorpa,  and  destined  to  Germania  Ford,    This  Parker's  store,  toward  Orange  Conrt  Honae, 

eorps  was  closely  followed  b7the6thoorpi,nn-  the    portion    of    the   enemy.    The  infantry 

derMsg.-Gen.  Sedgwick,  which  left  its  camp  at  and    artillery  followed    in    the  direction  of 

4  A,  H.    It  was  the  forces  at  Culpepper  Ooort  Oluuioellorsville  and  the  Wilderness.    The  2d 

House  which  moved  by  the  old  plsnx  road  and  corps  camped  on  the  old  battle-field  at  Chan- 

crossed  at  Germania  Foid.    Those  at  Brandy  celTorsville ;    the  Sth  at  the  old  Wilderness 

Station,  Oatlett's,  &c,,  on  the  Alexandria  rail-  Tavern,  and  the  6th  at  the  Tavern  and  at  Ger- 

KMd,  moved  by  the  old  turnpike,  crossing  the  mania  Ford. 
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The  9th  corps,  nnder  Gen.  Bnrnside,  wob  en-  under  Iieat.-Gen8.  Longatreety  A.  F.  Hill,  and 

camped  at  Warrenton.    On  May  Ist  he  iasued  Swell,  and  ooonpied  a  poaition  aronnd  Orange 

the  following  address  to  his  troops:  Oonrt  House,  sonth  of  Onlpepper  Court  House. 

HiADQUAsraBs  9th  Amct  CoBPa,      J  The  ^lan  of  Lieut-Gen.  Grant  in  his  adranoe 

wakuhtok  Jmsanov,  Ya.,  Umj  11864 )  Upon  Richmond  was  to  follow  a  line  nearly  ooiv 

The  General  commanding  pnbliahes  the  followinff  responding  to  the  route  of  the  Fredericlubiiiv 

Inatractions  to  the  men  Just  entering  tiieserFice  of  ^  Richmond  railroad,  maMnff  hifl  base  at 

theconntnr.    He  expects  that  eyery  old  soldier  who  «»***  ."»"»**«vi**x   .nuiwou,  iui»^g   lua   w^  mm 

has  learned  their  yiue  by  experience,  will  join  in  AqmaCreek,  For  this  purpose  he  moved  down 

impressing  their  importance  on  those  who  are  now  the  right  of  the  position  of  G^n.  Lee,  and  was 

to  share  with  him  the  honor  of  a  soldier^  s  Ufe.  prepared  either  to  accept  a  battle  from  him  on 

On  the  march  no  soldier  should  quit  tiie  ranks,  on  ^he  Rapidan  or  to  continue  his  march  to  Spott- 

:SLS^nrg^tt^"*h^lt^^rr^^^^  sylvam^a  court  House     But  Gen   L^^ 
into  the  country  of  an  active  enemy,  with  no  Mendly  not  consent  to  be  outnanKeo,  ana  ultimateiT 
force  behind  or  near  it,  and  every  straggler  runs  the  endanger   his   railroad    communication    witn 
risk  of  Libby  Prison  or  a  bullet.  Richmond.    He,  therefore,  prepared  to  resist 
No  soldier  should  leave  cwnp  without  his  musket;  ^^  progress  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant  and  com- 
nor,  on  any  consideration,  whether  on  the  march  or  in  i/tve*«cw  v*  aj*««w^«ix.  yiouu,  ouu  ^v^ 
action,  take  off  the  haversack,  canteen,  or  cartridge-  menced  a  rapid  moYement  of  his  forces  par- 
box,  allel  with  the  course  of  the  nrer.    Lieut.-G6n. 
He  should  sleep  with  his  arms  within  reach.  Longstreet's  corps  started  from  Gordonsville^ 
Washing  the  feet  at  night,  soapine  the  stockings,  Lieut.-Gen  HiU  took  the  phmk  road,  and  lieut- 

^''L^^Z'^:^^^±^^'Z^^  ^^^^^*^^^l?  t^P^ewMch  joins  ^e 

Every  soldier  should  endeavor  to  make  his  rations  V^OK,  The  two  latter  amyed  m  front  of  liieut.- 

hold  out  longer  than  the  time  for  which  they  were  G«iL  Grant's   forces   on  Thursday  morning, 

issued.    A  little  savins  may  save  a  day's  starvins.  Early  on  that  morning  his  forces  began  to 

It  is  well  to  make  little  bags,  or  some  wcwe  pact-  j^^^^     jhe  6th  corps,  under  M^.-Gen.  War- 

irvJrs!i?k'ih?y%"iL^^^^          ""  """*^  "  *'•  ren,  advanced  fromirpositionnei WUdemea. 

BUnkeU  and  overcoats  should  never  be  thrown  Tayem  along  the   roads  leading  to  OranM 

away,  no  matter  how  tired  or  hot  one  may  be.    Gold  Oourt  House,  five  miles  to  Parker's  Store,     it 

nights  follow  hot  days.    The  chief  point  in  health  ig  here  that  the  Germania  Ford  road  debouches 

Jhe^lut^shSuMnrt^T^^^  into  the  old  turnpike.  .This  point  is  in  Bpottsyl- 

endeavoring  to  carry  many  comforts  he  may  be  com-  ▼*»!»  county,  about  eight  miles  above  Uban- 

pelled  to  throw  away  alL  cellorsville,  and  twenty  below  Orange  Oonrt 

He  should  never  waste  a  cartridse  nor  a  cap ;  the  House.    The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  that 

time  may  come  when  every  one  wifl  telL           •  neighborhood  is  thickly  covered  with  an  under- 

When  on  picket  duty  he  must  remember  that  the  ^.jL*!,  ^^  fl^M  ^:,»^<.\k^««.  ««^  o^«nK  -r^-v- 

safety  of  the  whole  ariy  may  depend  upon  his  vigl-  growth  of  field  pines,  cedara,  and  scrub  oaks, 

lance.    He  should  observe  and  report  every  unusual  and  therefore  utterly  unnt  for  the  use  of  cav- 

sound.    If  attacked  he  must  remember  that  a  cool  airy  or  artillery.   Mi^.-Gton.  Sedgwick  with  the 

and  determined  party,  acting  on  the  defensive  and  gth  corps  was  to  foUow,  andMai.-Gen.  Huioock 

properly  protecting  ^lemse^M,  can  keep  at  bay  ^th  the  2d  corps  was  to  Stretch  southwesterly 

many  times  their  number,  and  thus  nvetime  to  their  T        \r^      w^tra  ww  w  om^h^u  ^^*^i,^^^   j 

comrades  to  form  and  come  to  their  support.  ^^m   Unanoellorsville    toward    bnady  C*rove 

In  action  he  should  keep  cool,  not  loadmff  in  haste^  Ohurch.    Gen.  Sheridan  covered  the  extreme 

but  tearing  the  cartridge  and  pouring  in  au  the  pow-  left  beyond  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock,  with  the  ob- 

der  before  putting  in  the  ball.    He  should  aim  de-  j^ct  of  finding  the  enemy's  cav  Jry  under  Gen. 

^hW^J^e'^iL^JIC^^^^                              S;:  Stuart     The^effect  of  th'^  movements  w«  to 

in  a  minute  without  aim.  bring  Mij.-Gen.  Sedgwick  on  the  right,  M^J.- 

He  should  never  leave  the  ranks  to  carry  off  the  Gen.  Hancock  on  the  left,  and  M^j.-Gen.  War- 
wounded  without  permission  of  his  officer;  the  yen  in  the  centre  of  the  line  extending  nearly 
ambulance  attendants  will  teke  care  of  them,  and  fl-.^  m\\»A  Tha  ftAwtre  waa  thrown  a  little  for- 
he  must  feel  that  his  first  duty  is  to  stand  by  his  com-  °^®  P^^'  .  ft  "^7?^  2^1^^!^ 
radesin  the  fight.  ward,  the  wings  not  havmg  reached  the  best 

Spies  and  persons  in  citizen's  dress  found  lurking  position,  and  then  the  action  commenced, 

in  our  lines  with  hostile  intent,  should  be  immedi-  At  noon,  GeiL  fl-riffin^  whose  advance  had 

atelj  turned  over  to  the  Provost  Guard.  i>een  driven  in,  was  ordered  to  push  the  Ist  di- 

Pnsoners  of  war,  wounded  or  not,  should  be  treated  ^^^„  ^^  ♦!»«  k+i*  ^^^.^^  ««*  4.rx  ♦!;«  «Sr.i>f  ^^a  1a#i. 
with  that  soldierly  kindness  and  consideration  which  ^5?  ^i*^®  .^^  ^^^^  ^P*  J^^  *^®  "»**^  *?^  ^^ 
the  »th  corps  has  always  honorably  shown,  and  which  Of  the  turnpike  and  feel  the  enemy.  An  ad- 
la  due  to  an  open  enemy.  vance  of  less  than  a  mile,  stretching  across  the 

The  General  Commanding  desires  to  express  to  the  turnpike,  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 

9th  corps  that  he  feels  the  same  confidence  in  them  ^^^y  ^j^^^j.  fieut-Gen.  EwelL  posted  on  a 

now  that  he  has  ever  felt  in  times  past,  and  has  ever  ^JT^Ij  jTI^is  J* 


longer 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  BUBNSIDE.  yision  was  driven  back,  leaving  two  pieces  of 

Edwaed  M.  Nmll,  Ass't  A^j.-Gen.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^y^J  1^^^^    The  4th  divi- 

Acting  as  a  reserve  upon  the  advance  of  the  sion,  under  Gren.  Wadsworth,  and  the  2d,  under 

army  Gen.  Bumside  followed  to  the  banks  of  Gen.  Robinson,  now  advanced,  relieving  Gen. 

the  Rapidan,  but  did  not  cross  over.  Grifiin,  and  holding  the  enemy  in  check.    The 

The  army  of  Gen.  Lee  consisted  of  tnree  corps  Federal  loss  was  about  one  thousand  men. 
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The  next  moveineiit  of  the  enemj  was  to  Nodespatchwas  sent  from  lieut-Gren.  Grant. 
Eoess  between  the  corps  of  Gens.  Warren  and       During  the  day  the  9th  corps,  nnder  Gen. 

Bancook  on  the  left  centre,    Here  the  Qontest  Bnmside,  had  come  upon  the  field  after  a  forced 

oommenced  ahont  8  p.  m.    In  anticipation  of  march.    It  was  distributed  as  occasion  required 

this  moTement  G&x.  Hancock^s  advance  had  on  the  right,  right  centre  and  left  centre.    The 

been  checked,  and  his  corps  was  rapidly  moving  Federal  line  continued  substantially  as  during 

to  dose  the  gwp  between  it  and  the  centre,  the  day,  stretching  northwest  and  southeast, 

One  division  of  tne  6th  corps,  under  Gen.  Getty,  nearly  parallel  to  a  line  from  Germania  Ford  to 

had  been  detached  and  moved  to  the  left,  taking  GhancellorsviUe.    Gen.  Grant  had  thus  been 

position  on  the  right  of  the  Orange  Court  House  successful  in  covering  the  fords  by  which  all  his 

nlank  road.    The  advance,  consisting  of  the  1st  teams  were  yet  to  pass,  and  which  it  was  abso- 

Diigade  of  the  2d  diviaon  of  the  2d  corp&  had  lutely  necessary  to  keep  open  in  order  to  pre* 

scarcely  formed  a  junction  with  G^.  Gretty,  serve  his  line  of  conmiunication,  and  which 

when  the   enemy,  belon^ng   to  Iieut.-Gren.  were  threatened  by  the  rapid  and  bold  move- 

flill's  coi^s,  made  a  powerful  attack  upon  them,  ment  of  Gen.  Lee  from  west  to  east. 
The  position  was  held  with  the  utmost  obstina-       On  the  next  day,  Friday,  May  6th,  the  battle 

cy.    Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  Gen.  Haa-  confflsted  of  a  succession  of  fierce  attacks  made 

oodk's  corps  arrived  and  attacked  on  the  ene-  by  each  side.    Both  had  more  or  less  intrench- 

my*B  front  and  right    The  divisions  of  QeoB.  ed  their  positions  by  felling  timber  and  cover- 

Bimey,  Barlow,  and  Gibbons,  took  an  active  ing  it  with  earth,  or  with  slight  earthworks. 

part,  and  the  contest  became  exceedingly  bloody.  An  advance  had  been  ordered  on  the  right,  at 

oadh  was  the  natore  of  the  undergrowth  that  5  a.  h.^  by  Gen.  Grant,  but  before  it  took  place 

there  was  litUe  opportunity  to  use  artillery,  the  firmg  of  the  pickets  had  commenced  and 

The  fiorions  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  was  increased  until  six  o'clock,  when  the  engagc- 

a^om  surpassed.    After  tiie  contest  had  stub-  ment  became  general.    The  interval  of  ground 

bom]y  continued  for  two  hours,  a  portion  of  between  the  opposing  lines  was  fought  over  in 

Gens.  Wadaworth's  and  Bobinson's  divisions  of  some  places  as  many  as  four  or  five  times,  the 

the  6th,  moved  out  to  torn  the  flanks  of  Gen.  combatants  driving  each  other  in  turn  from  the 

Hill's  corps.    The  contest  continued  here  until  opposite  lines  of  rine-pits.    Gen.  Seymour  with 

late  in  the  nighty  and  dosed  with  a  loss  of  a  a  provisional  division  on  the  extreme  right,  and 

thousand  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  Gen.  Wright's  1st  division  of  the  6th  corps, 

was  Gren.  Alexander  Hayes.    The  efibrt  of  the  next  adjoining,  were  first  engaged,  and  Gen. 

enemy  to  penetrate  the  left  centre  failed.  Bicketts'  was  next  involved.    An  effort  made 

On  the  rij^ht  the  fighting  commenced  with  an  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  flank  was  repelled, 
attack  by  Gen.  Sed!gwic^  who  advanced  his  and  the  line  pushed  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead. 
Iffle.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  advanced  to  but  without  any  decisive  advantage.  At  8  and 
drive  him  back,  during  which  they  made  a  des-  half-past  10  o'clock  the  right  was  again  pressed 
perate  effort  to  turn  lus  right.  In  this  extremi-  by  the  enemy.  The  fii'ine  at  each  period  extend- 
ty  he  sent  a  request  to  Gen.  Bumside,  who  ed  all  along  the  line.  The  efforts  of  the  enemy 
had  that  day  crossed  over,  to  dose  up  and  as-  appeared  to  be  intended  to  break  through  the 
ffist  him.  At  this  time  the  attack  of  the  enemy  separate  corps.  The  gaps,  however,  were  closed 
was  repulsed,  but  near  nightfall  it  was  renewed  by  the  9tii  corps.  Fartuworks  were  thrown  up 
again  with  great  vigor.  A  most  desperate  en-  whenever  and  wherever  practicable,  and  proved 
gagement  enaued,  which  continued  until  two  to  be  of  invaluable  service.  ^ On  the  left  the  en- 
hours  after  dark,  when  the  indecisive  confiict  gagement  commenced  at  the  same  time  as  on 
closed.  Three  hundred  of  the  enemy  had  been  tiie  right.  Gen.  Hancock  pressed  the  enemy 
taken  prisoners,  and  they  in  turn  claimed  the  some  mstance,  until  being  reinforced  they  held 
capture  of  a  thousand  during  the  day.  their  ground.    Soon  a  severe  assault  was  again 

The  following  is  Gen.  Lee's  despatdi:  made  on  the  left,  followed  up  along  the  line 

BsAsvuniM  Abut  Kokbom  YiMonA,  Mmj  6»  1864L  ^^  ®^^  vigor  as  nearly  to  involve  the  whole 

Afft.  Sicntarv  of  War  :  ^  confusion.   Be^nforcements  from  Gen.  Bum- 

The  enemy  croued  the  Bi^idan  at  Ely's  and  Oer-  side  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
mania  Fords.  Two  corps  of  this  army  moved  to  op-  lieved  the  left  and  centre.  Before  noon  Gen. 
pMehiin,EwclV8bythe  old  turnpike  and  Hill's  by  Wadsworth,  commanding  the  4th  division  of 

sttMk  was  made  upon  Ewell,  who  repulsed  it,  oap-  instantly  killea. 

taring  many  prisoners  and  four  pieces  of  artillexj.  At  noon  the  contest  was  comparatively  sus- 

The  enemy  snbsequentlY  concentrated  upon  Gen.  pended,  and  Gen.  Grant  concentrated  his  lines, 

m  who  with  his  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  success-  g^terpoang  the  greater  part  of  Gen.  Bumside's 

ftiUj  resisted  the  repeated  and  desperate  assaults.  Tl^*  v^A^«  r^^a    tir«^n«    on^   TTan/^nrV 

A  Istn  force  of  cavSy  and  artille^  on  our  right  SS.^?  between  Gens.   Warren  Mid  Hancock, 

were  driven  back  by  Bossan's  brigade.    By  the  bless-  The  left  was  also  brought  forward  a  little  tow- 

fagsofQod,we  mamtained  our  position  affainst  every  ard  the  centre  from  the  Brock  Road,  to  which 

dmrt  until  niffbt,  when  the  combat  closed.  We  have  \i  had  been  driven.    These  movements  had 

***£Sw  «2r^''^  'i^  t"^'^  ««  ^*  IS^Sl  hardly  been  completed  when  the  forces  of  Gens. 

8tSWfS£:^S;iiy\i:r^^  LongsUt  and  Im  renewed  the  at^ck  on  the 

wmmand  with  conspicuous  valor/       R.  eTleE.  left  and  centre  with  great  fury,  and  drove  them 
VOL.  n. — 7    A 
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back.    The  fight  was  fiercest  at  the  Janction  on  the  road  to  Spottsylvania  Court  Hotue. 

of  these  two  corps  and  Gen.  Crawford's  8d  di-  It  was  evident  in   the  afternoon  that  Gen* 

vision  of  the  5th  corps.   Gen.  Carr's  4th  divi-  Lee   was    withdrawing   his   main   force  to- 

sion  of  the  2d  corps,  and  Gen.  Stevenson's  ward    Spottsylvania  Court   Honse,   and   or- 

division  of  the  9th  (^rps,  suffered  the  most  ders  were  issued  to  the  snrgCNons  in  charge  of 

heavily.    The  latter  division  being  on  Gen.  the  hospitals  to  remove  their  sick  and  wounded 

Hancock's  right  gave  way,  and  the  enemy  to  Ely's  Ford,  and  the  supply  trains  were  or- 

rushed  through  the  gap.    Their  advance  was  dered  to  move  in  the  night  to  the  vicinity  of 

checked  by  an  attack  on  the  flank  by  Gen.  Car-  Todd's  tavern.    Subsequently  Fredericksburg 

rol's  brigade  of  G^n.  Hancock's  corps,  and  they  was  occupied  by  some  of  Gen.  Grant's  foroesi 

retired  with  much  loss.    The  centre  and  left  and  made  a  depot  for  the  wounded  and  a  basifl 

then  recovered  their  former  position.  for  supplies. 

Toward  night  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the  The  following  despatches  were  sent  by  Gen. 

right.    The  assault  of  the  enemy  was  sudden  Lee  to  Richmond : 

and   fhrious.  and  the  2d  brigade  of  the  8d  HsAD^uAunB  Axkt  KoBmxBir  ynAmA«  i 

division,  under  Gen.  Seymour,  on  the  extreme  M^y  7,  iseir-s  p.  m.       f 

right,  was  panic-stricken,  and,  with  Gen.  Sha-  ^'S^^^tST^K  ^^'       ^     ^^       -^^ 

k7ita\^r^Al  •nr/ki.A /x«rAwJik<,.i«rZ;i  ^^A  4^^Ai^  ^^^  ^611.  CK>rdon  turned  the  enemy's  extreme  ruoii 
T  s  brigade,  were  ovwwhelmed  and  their  com-  yesterday  evening  and  drove  him  from  Ms  rifle-^ 
manders  cultured.  Gen.  Seymour  had  taken  Among  the  prisoners  captured  are  Gens.  Seymonr 
command  of  this  brigade  only  on  the  previous  and  Snaler.  A  number  of  arms  were  also  taken, 
night,  and  did  every  thing  that  skill  and  bravery  The  enemy  has  abandoned  the  Germania  Ford  rtMd 
could  effect.  The  whole  right  wing,  if  not  the  jnd  moved  his  pontoon  bridge  towai^Bl^s.  There 
wholearmy,waanowinpe4  Gen^'Sedgwick.  ^J^.'^J^.Zl'^  "^^^^^ 
however,  rallied  and  held  his  troops,  thus  sav-  Hbadquawms  a»mt  NoKnaur  Taoniu,  Hay  a 
ing  the  army  from  the  threatened  destruction.  SonorabU  SecrOary  qf  War  : 
The  enemy,  not  perceiving  the  havoc  which  The  enemy  have  abandoned  their  position  and  aie 
they  had  made,  or  not  knowing  the  condition  5""???^*°T«^  Predericksburg.  I  am  moving  on 
of  the  right  wing,  and  exhausted  with  the  se-  *^'  "«^*  **^^  (Signed)  E.  E.  LEE. 
vere  efforts  of  the  day,  retired  in  the  dar^ess  During  the  afternoon  a  battle  took  place  be- 
which  now  prevailed.  No  further  effort  was  tween  the  cavalry.  The  loss  was  about  two 
made  to  cut  off  the  army  from  Germania  Ford,  hundred  and  fifty  on  each  side.  At  dark  the 
even  when  it  was  nearly  successful.  The  loss  2d  corps  began  to  move  by  way  of  Bnx^'s 
on  the  right  wing  was  about  6.000,  of  which  road,  foDowed  by  the  6th  corps  on  the  same 
4,000  occurred  during  this  assault  of  the  enemy,  route.  Gens.  Bumside  and  Sedgwick  moved 
The  total  of  the  two  days'  battles  was  estimated  on  the  old  OhancellorsviUe  road,  and  arrived  on 
at  15,000.  Amongthe  killed  were  Gens.  Hayes,  the  field  near  Spottsylvania  at  noon  on  Sunday. 
Wadsworth,  and  Webb  of  Gen.  Grant's  army.  Gen.  Warren  reached  a  point  about  three  miles 
Of  the  enemy's.  Gens.  Jones,  Jenkins,  and  from  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  after  march- 
Pickett  were  killed,  and  Gens.  Loncstreet,  lug  all  of  Saturday  night.  About  the  same 
Pegram,  and  Hunter  severely  woundea.  Gen.  time  Gen.  Ewell's  corps,  with  a  portion  of  Gen. 
Longstreet  was  struck  in  the  neck  below  tiie  Longstreet's,  had  arrived.  A  sharply-con- 
Adam's  apple.  The  ball  passed  along  the  dav-  tested  action  ensued  in  a  field  to  the  left  of  the 
icle,  fracturing  it,  and  came  out  on  the  shoul-  Brook  road,  which  stretched  away  to  the  east, 
der,  cutting  some  important  nerves  of  the  arm.  toward  the  Spottsylvania  and  Fredericksburg 
He  was  unable  to  take  the  field  until  near  the  road.  The  country  was  roUing,  and  dotted 
close  of  the  year.  here  and  there  with  thick  groves  of  pine  and 

At  the  close  of  the  day  both  armies  held  cedar  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  point 

substantially  the  same  line  as  on  the  previous  where  the  Wilderness  terminates  in  the  open 

evening,  and  the  intervening  space  was  occupied  country.    A  contest  between  cavalry  had  taken 

by  the  dead  and  wounded.    Gen.  Grant  nad  place  in  front  of  Gen.  Warren,  and  some  artil- 

strengthenedhis  left,  and  during  the  night  prep-  lery  was  seen,  but  it  was  inaccurately  reported 

arations  were  made  to  strengthen  the  right,  that  there  was  no  infantry.    As  the  advance 

and  to  repair  the  disaster  on  that  flank.  of  Gen.  Warren  passed  down  the  road,  shells 

During  these  two  days  Gen.  Grant's  cavalry  were  thrown  at  it  with  great  activity,  and  the 

had  occupied  a  position  covering  the  rear  and  enemy  fell  back,  making  only  a  slight  resLstanoe. 

left,  and  prevented  flanking  movements  by  the  On  reaching  a  triangular  clearing  known  as 

cavalry  of  the  enemy.    On  Friday,   as  Gen.  Alsop's  farm,  of  a  hundred  acres,  the  artillery 

Hancock's  corps  advanced  to  battle,  the  enemy  of  the  enemy  was  found  to  be  stationed  there, 

charged  and  captured  several  hundred  of  the  Beyond  the  dearing  was  Ny  Run,  a  small  stream 

18th  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  affording  no  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  troops. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th,  brisk  skirmishing  en-  The  wooded  ground  rises  beyond  in  ridges, 

sued  along  the  lines.    Gen.  Gordon's  brigade  The  Union  batteries  were  stationed  to  the  right, 

of  the  enemy  cut  off  the  communication  of  commanding  those  of  the  enemy.    The  infemtry 

Gen.    Sedgwick   with    Germania    Ford,  and  advanced  through  the  clearing  and  came  upon 

the  latter  was  withdrawn  toward  Wilderness  three  lines  of  the  enemy,  the  last  of  which  was 

Tavern.    Gen.  Burnside's  corps  was  moved  out  behind  earthworks.    Here  the  struggle  took 
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place  with  the  greatest  yiolenoe,  and  oontmned       It  i«  deturned  to  gire  accante  official  stataments 

some  hours,  during  which  Gen.  Warren  held  £'^^***5?^^^,?^,*^M*^^,?.*'P*2?*^^^^      *K»  «^* 

v:^  .^^^^A      T«  ♦tTi  »a^^».^^*>  «  i>^»«;i^  ^*  ^u^  cnaia,  and  to  withhold  nothing  from  the  pubhc. 
his  ground.    In  the  afternoon  a  brigade  of  the       "^    EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

6th  corps  came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  enemy  WAamHotoH  Mar  8-^  p  m. 

were  driven  from  their  position.    The  Federal  jfaL-Gin.  John  A.  Dix,  Mw  York : 
loss  was  thirteen  hundred.    Many  officers  were       We  are  ret  without  any  official  despatches  from  the 

wounded,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Robinson,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  except  those  referred  to  this 

who  was  shot  in  the  knee.    Several  brigades  morning  from  the  Medical  IWor  and  Chief  Quar- 

1^^*  ♦T»^;-  r^^^^^^A^^  ^^A  *T.o.  A4^\>  'Lr;/.^;»An  termaster,  and  nothmg  additional  has  been  received 

lost  their  commander^  ^d  the  4th  Michigan  ^y  the  Department  from  any  other  source.    It  u  be- 

was  finally  commanded  by  a  first  lieutenant  lieved  that  no  fighting  took  i>laceve8terday. 
The  1st  Michigan,  two  hundred  strong,  came       A  part  of  the  wounded  arrived  in  ambulances  this 

out  of  the  fight  with  twenty-three  men.    The  niornin|  at  Kappahannock  Station,  and  are  on  ^e 

day  was  intwisely  hot,  and  many  suffered  from  ^^7?^  V  '^•^^  ^%^*®P.'^S^V'"?i  P~»>»Wy 

^•^  n««i  u«v^ui0vv  '""•^  «"**  ***■*»/  o«*u.w«^     V  rcceiTe  despatches  by  that  tram,  which  will  amve  to- 

8un-stroke.  night. 

Monday   was  comparatively  quiet   in   the       iTdespatch  from  Gen.  Butler,  just  received,  and 

morning,  followed  by  cannonading  and  skir-  which  left  him  yesterdaj,  states  that  a  demonstra- 

miahing,  but  no  general  battle.     While  super-  ««"  h^  been  made  bv  his  forces  on  the  raibroad  b^ 

iw^4-^w^AiZ^^    4^u^    »«^»n44»»    ^f   ^•i^ii^.v     /au«  tween  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  had  succeeded 

mtendinff   the   mountang   of  artillery,    Gen.  ^  destroying  aportion  of  it,  so  as  to  break  the  con- 

Sedgwick  was  kiUed  by  a  ball  from  a  sharp-  nection;  that  there  had  been  some  severe  fighting. 

shooter  entering  his  head.    The  centre  of  the  but  that  he  had  succeeded.    He  heard  from  a  rebel 

the  line  formed  on  Sunday  was  held  by  (jen.  deserter  that  Hunter  was  dangerously  wounded, 

Warren  with  the  2d  corns.  (Jen  Hancock,  on  Pickett  also,  and  Jones  and  Jenkins  were  killed. 
*i.^»:»i.l  -«;i  *i*^  «♦!,  «,^™  n^«  TX7-«:»k4.  w^i*        Nothingftirther  has  been  heard  from  Gen.  Sherman, 
tiie  nf^t,  and  tiie  6th  corps,  Gen.  Wnght,  lately  lib  WIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Sedgwick,  on  the  left.     Toward  night,  __  __    _   _  .„ 

on  Monday,  Gen.  Grant  ordered  another  ad-  jfy^.Q^,  j^hmA.  ^;™^«~"»^y®-^^-**^^«- 
vanoe  on  the  enemy.    The  right,  with  Gens.       We  have  intelligence  this  morning,  by  agents  direct 

Bimey's  and  Gibbon^s  divisions  in  advance,  from  the  army,  as  late  as  Saturday  evemng,  but  no 

fbllowed  by  Gen.   OarroU^s  brigade,   crossed  official  reports.    The  general  result  may  be  estimated 

over  to  the  south  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Po  "Ji.*" «®®S*^ ®"' ^i*  *v         *  ^   •.     ♦ 

vT^*  w  wvovuMx  uiuuv  w  »  wtiMiv**  vA  ^'"^  ^  ^       tj^^  fighting  ou  Fflday  was  the  most  desperate 

Biver.    Here  a  severe  battle  with  both  infantry  known  in  modem  times. 

and   artillery  ensued.    Each  side  alternately       Ideeply  regret  to  say  that  the  country  will  have  to 

charged.     At  night  the  enemy  held  Spottsyl-  mourn  the  death  of  that  accomplished  soldier,  Briff.- 

▼ania  Court  House,  and  Gen.  Hancock  slowly  ^"•„^'*»'r^'?'  7HT"  ■*"*'^  in  the  forehead  by 

«ik4^»<wi  !»;«  .rwx—xa   -A^-  ««ffu«:,»«  v.»««^  i^«aA«  »  ball,  at  the  head  of  his  command,  while  leading 

retired  his  corps,  after  suflfermg  heavy  losses.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^n^^^.  stron«»t  position^ 

Punng  the  day  an  attack,  directed  on  Gen.  Hib  remains  are  in  our  hands  in  charge  of  CoL 

Wilcox's  division  of  the  9th  corps,  was  met  Sharpe.    Gkn.  Webb  was  wounded.    Oen.  Jones,  of 

and  repulsed.  the  rebel  arm^,  was  killed. 

The  following  despatches  from  Mr.  Stanton,        The  condition  of  our  «rmv  is  reprwented  to  be 

*!.  Z  a  J-^   "  T5  t^*^     1  aT     X    ^v  x^r*  most  admirable.    Their  cool,  determmed  courage,  has 

the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the  precedmg  ^^  ^^^ry  instance  proved  too  much  for  the  desperate 

operations,  were  sent  to  the  public  press :  fury  of  the  rebels,  who  have  been  driven  at  all  pQlnts. 

Washxmotos,  May  &-•  1.11.  There  has  been  no  strangling. 
rr  rr       r  i^  a    tlj         "  **™«vi«,  «»y  o--»  *. -.  At  the  latest  sccounts  Haucock  was  pushmg  for- 

^w  **v''*'^ ^  '^^  1      ^^i'  A.        *v     A.    *  ward  rapidly,  by  the  left,  to  Spottaylvania  Court 

i.T!k  ^!7!,.'*'{  ?^^   "^^^  *.^?*K*^  a  ^"*'  House,  aSd  yisterday  heavy  cannonading  was  heard 

Imt  the  Medical  Birortor  has  noUfled  the  Sm^eon  ^^  ^'^  q^^^  from  that  direction. 
Q^eral  that  our  wounded  were  being  sent  to  Wash-        ^^  ^ave  lost  some  prisoners.    One  regiment,  the 

"^"viP^'Jr  »«««>«' fro»«J  *o  eight  thouttnd.  ,j^  tennsylvanU  reserres,  charged  through  an  abatis 

V  Chief  Qaartermaster  of  the  amy  of  the  Pot<^  ^f  ^he  eniiy,  but  were  uiable  to  get  back,  and  most 

mac  baa  made  requiaition  for  seven  davs  grun,  and  ^f.  ^^^  ^^^*  captured.    We  have  also  taken  a  large 

for  railroad  constructaon  toons,  and  slates  >hat  tiie  ^^^^^^^  ^^  prisoners,  supposed  to  be  more  than  we 

^emy  u  reported  to  be  retaM.    This  mdicates  ^^^    The  wounded  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point 

Gen.  Grant'a  advance,  and  afford^  an  inference  of  ^y^^  ^he  trains  were  to  receive  them.    The  Mescal 

™SS       ■««««»  on  our  part.  Director  reports  that  a  large  proportion  are  sUghtly 

i.-^«*  ?"!?"^'  •^^^  ]^*i*^r*r  H*mT"*  aVI  wounded.  ^ArtiUery  was  not  ised  on  either  sidi  the 

his  first  blow^  and  ma  efforts  hanuff  failed,  and  our  j^^^  ^^^  davs. 

forces,  not  only  having  maintained  fl^eir  grpund,  but       j,^      ^  nothing  later  from  Gen.  Butler  than  the 

preparmg  to  advance,  lead  to  ttie  hope  of  fall  imd  ^^^3  ^f        i^,^  £epateh. 

complete,  '""f^  ^Z  ^^•r   *'*^*!i  P«*yJ»"*  ^^'        Gen.  Sh^an  waSheard  from  last  night.    He  had 

disorganixation  by  straffghn^   and  desertion   com-  ^^       ^^  ^     reconnoitring  the  enemyVposiUon,  and 

mence,andtheenemy'aT?88mkiUedMidwounde^^  would  attack  to-day.        ^ 
must  weaken  him  more  than  we  are  weakened.    Noth-  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

mg  later  than  my  last  nighrs  despatoh  has  been  re-  '  "^ 

eeiTed  fh>m  Gen.  Butler.  WAsmxeroK,  liaip^^lT:89  Ju  u. 

A  despatch  from  Gen.  Sherman,  dated  at  5  o'clock  Mqji,.Gm.  John  A.  IHx :  •     '. :'     .^^ 

p.  M.  veaterday,  states  that  Gen.  Thomas  had  occu-        This  Department  has  just  recdtve^^l^m  Bvh.  Bjtlei^ 

pied  Itnnnel  Hill,  where  he  expected  a  battle,  and  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Lee  j^th^op^:a4tott»ofFo-.-j 

that  the  enemv  had  taken  position  at  Buzzard  Roost  day.    He  says  their  loss  in  kiJl^i^otTaxge;  but  they  ^^  ^ 

Pass,  north  of^Dalton.    Siormishing  had  taken  place,  have  many  wounded.    He  |iiqVTBs,tq  Announce  thW  ^^/^ 

but  no  real  fighting.  Gen.  Longstreet  was  severely  ja^cmnaed,  Gen.  Jenkins     .-  -  4 

Nothing  Uter  from  Gen.  Banks.  killed,  and  Gen.  Pegram  lfi^f:wpiinded  on  Thurs;    ,»•   \ 

You  may  give  such  publicity  to  the  information  day,  and  that  it  is  suppose!  Ibat  Pen.  Stafford  wiU;  J 

transmitted  to  you  as  yon  deem  proper.  recover.    He  thanks  a  mer«ifol4}^  that  every  adr  ; 


^ 
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TSDM  on  their  (Gen.  Gnuit's)  part  has  been  re-  denoe,  for  this  trinmph.    We  had  won  a  great 

pulsed.    He  states  that  our  foroesattacked  them  and  victory,  bnt  we  must  not  be  prematopely  san- 

caused  some  confusion.    Qen.  Wadsworth's  body  --.-..^  "^iu-  oi*k/*««i»  «n»Ai>  \,^A  K^yx  a,x^^  4-t><v«» 

feU  into  their  hands;  but  our  reports  this  mom-  ^P^^^  «»•  altiiongh  mndi  had  been  done,  thwo 

ing  state  that  it  is  now  in  our  possession,  under  was  a  great  deal  01  work  yet  to  do  before  the 

ohaige  of  Col.  Sharpe,  as  stated  m  my  first  despatch  rebellion  oonld  be  suppressed  and  the  Union 

this  morning.  restored.    There  was  one  thing  which  he  de* 

•  ^i^wm  tete^cto*!^?*  Iieut.-Gen.  Grant  U achier-  sired  to  say  to  them,  and  that  was,  that  whfle 

EDWIN  K.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  ^^^^  Qreaat  had  met  with  stabbom  resistance, 

WAsmKo«ov,Mft7>-^p.x.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  forced  baek  in  the  lightest 

Ifqf.-Om.  John  A.  Dix :  *  degree  from   the   line  npon  whidli  he   had 

Despatches  hare  just  reached  here  direct  firom  started,  and  was  now  moving  forward  npon 

Gen.  Grant.    They  are  not  faUy  decipheredyet,  but  the  line  which  he  had  marked  ont  before  the 

SSidpriS.S'e^  We  haye  taken  two  thou,  movement  commenced.    He  had  every  confi- 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  denoe  in  Gen.  Grant,  and  believed  that  he 

The  lad  qficidl  detpat6h,  would  accomplish  the  great  work  which  he 

Washihotoh,  May  9-4»  p.  M.  had  yet  to  do. 

A  bearer  of  despatches  from  Gen.  Meade's  head-        "  Enthnsiastio  cheers  were   given  for  the 

quarters  has  just  reached  here.    He  states  that  Lee's  President,  Gen.  Grant,  G^en.  Meade,  and  oar 

army  commenced  falUnK  back  on  the  mght  of  Friday,  t^ye  armies,  after  winch  the  crowd  retired  in 

Our  army  commenced  the  pursuit  on  Saturday.  _  «„4i^i,  ^r^A^yJir^^Ur  «*t<»«%n/v»  » 

The  reW  were  in  foU  retreat  for  Richmond  by  »  1^®*  *^V  •  •  ^  manner." 
the  direct  road.  The  thanksgivmg  recommended  by  the  Pree- 

Hancock   passed  through  Spottsylyania   Court  ident   was   very  generally  observed   by  the 

House  at  daylight  yesterday.  chnrches  on  the  following  Sunday.    As  an  in- 

Our  headquarters  at  noon  yesterday  were  twenty  BfAtip^    fli«  rAPtor  nf   Tnmtv  nhtiwvK    Kaw 

miles  south  of  the  battle  field.  v^^^  !?ii  ^i^Iii^Lf^^    ^  OUnrcft,  JMew 

We  occupy  Fredericksburg.    The  22d  New  York  ^<>rk,  issued  the  folio wmg: 
cavaby  occupied  that  place  at  eight  o'clock  last  TBnnrr  Bwion,  Vaj  18, 1864^ 

lu^ht.  .      .      ^  ^o  reverend  the  clergy  of  this  psrish  are  re* 

The  depot  for  our  wounded  is  established  at  Fred-  quested,  on  the  approaolung  feast  or  Whitsunday^ 

ericksburgj _  to  offer  solemn  thanksgivings  to  Almi|dity  Ood  for 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  the  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  people  and  for  the 

The  President  on  the  9th,  also  issued  the  gF®**  mercies  extended  to  this  nation  by  His  Diyine 

fftllowinff  nrofilamfttion  •  Proyidence  during  the  past  week.    The  form  of 

touowmg  prociamanon .  thanksgiving  set  fSrth  and  authorised  by  the  Bishop 

«r  .T    S*?°^°?^  MiiiBioif,  WAsmoToir,  May »,  1864.  ©f  thU  diocese  wiU  be  ued  immediately  after  the 

Tbjhs  FnendB^  Umon  a^  Ltherty  :  general  thanksgiving,  at  each  serviee  durmgthe  day. 

Enough  IS  known  of  the  army  operations  withm  *  MORGAN  MX,  Becter  of  TrinityChuPch. 

the  last  five  days  to  claim  our  especial  gratitude  to  —w^ 

God.    While  what  remains  undone  demands  our       The  following  is  a  report  <^  the  manner  of 

most  sincere  prayers  to  and  reliance  upon  Him  observance: 

(without  whom  all  human  effort  is  vain),  I  recom-         .  *_  ..     *,  .  .^  ,  .».«^t.««  i,.^  »«,«»   ««„^ 

mend  that  aU  patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  ^xT^  *?^  ^'*"  ^}^^,  wcerclses  had  be^  ^  gone 

of  pubUc  worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  ««>««»^  <?«  prayer  for  ^tonee,tobe  found  in  the 

in  common  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  iSiiffhty  Pn^je"  •*  ■«•  »»  the  Episcopal  book  of  commoo 

God.  ABa£slM  LmcOLN.  P'?7«'i.7^^  ^^'  ,  - ,,        i    *     ^  u^ 

_,  . .  .  J]       J   ^i_         1^     .    .1  Dr.  Vinton  then  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached 

The  excitement  produced  thronghont  the  the  sennon.  taking  his  text  from  St.  John,  seyenth 

North  by  these  despatches  was  very  great,  chapter  and  thirty-ninth  verse  :^"  The  Holy  Ghost 

Washington  also  was  almost  wild  with  enthu-  »  »<>*  y®V'  .  %•  preacher  only  briefty  alludeA  to 

tory  achieved  by  the  Army  ot  the  I'otomac  over  ^orid ;  but  the  anniversary  ofthe  Christian  year 

the  army  nnder  Gen.  Lee.    In  the  evening  the  came  that  day,  not  ushered  in  like  the  fast  days  of 

feelings  of  the  people  fonnd  vent  in  a  congrata-  the  world  formerly,  bnt  with  the  boominff  of  cannon 

latory  visit  to  the  President,  which  is  thus  re-  "4  J™7^»  «^^»?8  J"  V»«  •^^  "^  *^«  wgoidng 
-^^ y,i .  which  all  the  people  of  this  land  were  now  express- 
ported:           ^                               ^  ing  for  their  victones. 

'*A  procession  was  formed  in  front  of  Wil-       The  rest  of  the  preacher's  discoorse  was  strictly 

lard's  Hotel  about  half-past  eight  this  even-  confined  to  remarks  on  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Gfaost^ 

ing,  headed  by  the  band  of  the  27th  Michigan  *?<i  »  oonoiusion  he  said  we  should  now  e^>eciaU7 

regiment,  and  proceeded  to  the  White  Honse.  g  Hi?hiJ^  "  "^^  havereottvea 

After  several  patriotic  airs  had  been  performed 

by  the  band,  in  resp(»se  to  the  cheers  and       The  despatches  of  the  Secretary  were  oon- 

calls  of  the  mnltitnde  assembled,  the  President  tinned  as  follows : 

came  forward,  and  waa  introduced  to  the  peo-  WAsawoTOir,  May  lo^  iSM. 

pie  by  Senator  Foster,  of  Connecticut.  ^J^^'^^J^i .«^  *w  •     ju« 

"rfe  returned  htetha^  lUMi:^GL^^^^ 
paid  mm,  and  said,  that  we  naa  won  a  great       The  enemy  have  made  a  stand  at  Spottsylyania 

victory,  for  which  we  should  return  thanks  to  Court  House.    There  had  been  some  hard  fighting; 

the  Almighty,  who  had  smiled  upon  and  blessed  but  no  general  battle  had  token  place  there. 

our  efforts,  and  also  to  Gen.  Grant  and  his      .'^^P^L?;^t*®S?2?^®  *^**  Maj-Gen.  Sedg. 

^      J    oT^ ««  -^jiTlvi  J'         A     -.1.        xT    •  ''^cl^  '''•»  killed  in  yesterday's  engagement  at  Spott- 

brave  officers  and  soldiers,  to  whose  heroism  BylTania,  being  struck  by  a  baU  from  a  aharpshooter. 

and  sacrifioet  we  were  indebted,  under  Provi-  His  remains  sre  at  Fredericksburg,  and  are  expectod 
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here  io-nipiiit    [A  beU  entered  hie  eje  and  passed  of  War,  relatiye  to  this  contest  at  Spottsylva- 

ihjTjogh  hw  heed,  JrilliiigMm  iMtwitly.]  nia,  were  published : 

The  army  M  represented  to  be  in  exoeUent  eondi-  *'                      WAsmewK.  Msy  11, 18S1 

kon,  and  with  ample  sapphes.  jf^j  -Gin,  JoJm  A  IHm  * 

Gen.  Robinson  and  Gen,  Morris  are  wounded.    No  despatches  from  the'Army  of  the  Potomac  have 

•*5f  ''^S^^!?  Rn«f«*  offic«"  are  reported.  jnat  reached  here,  bearing  ^ates  to  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Cran.  H.  G.  Wrignt  has  been  placed  in  command  yesterday, 

of  Sedgwick's  corps.                             .^     ^    ^..  Both  annies  at  that  time  held  their  positions  at 

Gen.  Grant  did  not  destcn  to  renew  the  attack  to-  gpottsylTania  Conrt  House,  without  aiy  material 

day,  being  engaged  fai  replenishing  from  the  supply  cfiangi    The  enemy  had  been  driven  to  their  breast- 

toauiy  so  as  to  advanee  without  it.  woru. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  The  6th  corps,  under  Gen.  Wright,  had  carried  the 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  lOth^  Gen.  Grant's  Ant  line  of  the  enemy's  rifle  pits, 

forces  occupied  substsntiaUy  the  same  position  There  had  been  heavy  sldmishlng  during  the  day. 

tt«  An  4-Tm/k  \vi.^«;/^T«o  A^rr     TTSo  i;««  ^^•r^4'^^^,^A  Our  wounded  had  reached  Fredericksburg,  and  dur- 

M  on  the  i)reTious  day,    ^s  luw  stretched  ing:  the  night  some  were  brought  up  to  wSdiington. 

about  SIX  miles  on  the  northerlj  bank  or  the  The  Burgeon  General  repoilB  that  ample  supplies 

Po^  and  took  the  general  form  of  a  orescenti  of  nurses,  surgeons,  and  medical  stores  have  gone 

the  wings  being  thrown  forward.     The  2d  forward. 

corps,  across  the  Po.  now  held  a  line  on  the  There  has  been  nothing  heajd  from  Gen.  Sheman 

S*ri*  J>^l^r!lZTL\^*Vi  r\.^l^^A  a™,  au^Z  ^^  ^^  B«*ler  "h^ce  mylast  despatch  of  yesterday. 

nght,  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  froniShady  EDWIN  11  STANTON,  ^retary  of  War. 

Grove  Church  to  the  Court  House.    The  6th  Washutotoii.  May  ii-ii«)  p.  n: 

corps  held  the  centre,  being  on  the  east  side  of  Jfqf.  Gm.  J^ki^  A.  Dim  : 

the  Po,  and  the  6th  corps  held  the  left,  £Etoing  Despatches  from  Gen.  Grant,  dated  at  8  o'clock 

toward  the  Court  House.    Further  on  the  left  *J^  morning,  have  just  reached  this  department. 

was  flie9tii  corpse  under  Gen.  BurnaideL    flev-  «We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  hard 

era!  batteries  covered  the  nght  and  others  the  fighting.    The  result  to  this  time  is  much  in  our 

left  centre.    In  f^ont  was  a  dense  forest.    The  &vor.    Our  losses  have  been  heavr  as  well  aa  those 

enemy  held  Spottsylvania  and  the  region  north  ^  ^®  enemy.    I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must 

of  the  Court  House,    ffis  left  rested  on  Glady  ^J^^'.^^U^iY  whtu  i!?^LTv^^^ 

Bun,  sweeping  northward  and  sheltered  by  S^ts^feil                                 «buffew 

strong  works  long  before  made  in  antioipalion  -  « Ipropose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes 

of  this  emergency.  His  right  curved  in  a  similar  aU  summer." 

direction,  and  rested  on  the  Ny  River,  and  his  The Goverament ia «Pjnnf: no psinsto supnort bun. 

centre,  a  littie  thrown  forward  from  the  rirfit  ^    ^^^^  ^  sfANT^N,  Secretary  of  War. 

and  left  centres,  was  posted  on  commanding  The  following  despatch  of  Gen,  Lee  was 

ground.    His  position  was  well  supported  by  ^eni,  to  Richmond: 

breastwork^  and  along  the  centre  was  the  for-  Bpottstlvama  Couxt  Hoot,  via  GTOjaY's,  \ 

est  and  underbrush,  lining  a  marsh  partially  The BmorahU BecreUmi of  War:    ^ 

dramed  by  the  run.    The  conflict  opened  in  Gen.  Grant*  s  armv  is  intrenched  near  this  pUce, 

the  morning  by  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  Brock  road.    Frequent  skir- 

was  incessant  during  all  the  forenoon.    A  most  mijhing  occurred  yesterday  and  to-day,  each  raiy 

vigorous  and  gallant  attack  wasthenmade  by  the  g?de»^<»«»g  *<>  discover  the  position  of  the  other. 

rX                  5  v^     ^1^.7^       •      irT?.  "^     1  To-day  the  enemy  shelled  our  lines  and  made  several 

»tn  oorpa,  ana  by  Gens.  Gibbons'  and  Bimey'a  Msanlta  with  infantry  against  diiferent  points,  pai^ 

divisions  of  the  2d  corps,  on  the  centre  of  Gen.  ticularly  on  our  left,  held  by  Gen.  B.  H.  Anderson, 

Lee's  army.    The  losses  of  Gen.  Grant  were  ^^  ^^^  which  occurred  after  sunset,  was  the  most 

most  severe  in  the  repeated  charges  by  which  obstinate,  some  of  the  enemy  leapinar  over  the 

fitA  .».Mnw  -HP^.o  A-ji-m^^J^ 4.^  v:«  ^aJt-^i^^     12^^  breastworks.    They  were  easily  repulsed,  except  in 

^cnony  was  driven  to  his  rifle-pits.    Bng.-  ftont  of  Gen.  Doli  brigade,  wiere  they  drove*^  our 

Gen.  Rice,  commanding  the  2d  brigade  of  the  men  from  their  position,  and  from  a  four-ffun  bat- 

Uh  division  of  the  6th  corps,  was  tilled  at  this  tery  there  posted.    The  men  were  soon  ramed,  and 

time.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  attacked  by  dark  our  line  was  reestablished  and  the  battery 

and  turned  Gen.  Barlow's  division  of  the  2d  ^^yH^^^^  «f  tK-  .«-«»•  ™«-i  *«.n«^  ««,.  uft 

^.^^..^  ^-.  av^  ^^i.x     V  i  'A           xt^  n        .  .  A  large  body  of  the  enemy  moved  arouna  our  left 

c<nrps,_^  the  nght ;  but  it  was  flnaUy  extri-  ©n  the  evening  of  the  0th,  a^d  took  possession  of  the 

eated  without  great  loss.    Toward  the  close  of  road  about  nudway  between  Shady  Grove  Church 

the  day  a  most  energetic  assault  was  made  and  the  Court  House.    Gen.  Early,  with  a  part  of 

along  the  whole  line,  in  which  the  enemy's  ^i^^*  ^orp^  drove  them  back  this  evening,  taking 

works  were  -ealed^d  more  than  a  tiio^aiid  '"{IS.  to'/mJdW  ft!iTM«le^  onr  e^ultie. 

wiswiers  taken,  with  several  guns,  by  Gen.  lu^^e  been  small. 

Upton's  1st  brigade  of  Gen.  Wright's  1st  divl-  Amongthe  wounded  are  Brig.-Gens.  Ha:ras  and  H. 

don  of  the  6th  corps,  which  was  in  the  advance  H.  Walker.                                        B.^.  LEE. 

of  this  onsets    His  position  being  too  far  in  On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  11th,  the 

advance  oi  the  residue  of  the  army  to  be  held,  position  of  the  two  annies  was  nearly  the  same 

he  was  compelled  to  ffdl  back  with  the  prls«  as  on  the  previous  day.    The  enemy  still  held 

oners  which  he  had  taken.    The  Federal  losses  and  covered  the  town  with  a  crescent-shaped 

throughout  the  day  were  estimated*  to  exceed  line.    Their  centre  was  very  strong  and  posted 

tea  thousand ;  and  the  total  loss  thus  far,  thirty-  securely,  with  rifle-pits  iu  ^nt  and  the  strip  of 

five  thousand.    The  enemy's  loss  was  supposed  forest  covering  it,  well  guarded  with  lines  of 

to  be  eonally  severe.  skirmishers.    I)uring  the  morning  there  was  a 

The  n>llowing  despatches  from  the  Becretarj  brisk  skirmlBhing,  which  died  away  at  noon« 
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Some  reoonnoitring  movements  were  made,  and  nue  of  approach  was  sweDt  hy  a  most  destmc- 

the  enemy,  apprehending  an  attack  on  their  left,  tive  fire  of  artillery,  and  his  force  was  strong 

moved  artillery  from  their  right  to  left,  tow-  enough  to  hold  the  position  against  twice  the 

ard  the  point  threatened.    During  the  idfter-  attacking  nmnbers. 

noon  rain  fell  for  the  first  time  since  the  army  Gen.  Meade  now  sought  to  turn  the  enemy^s 
moved.  It  was  determined  during  the  day  to  right ;  and  after  a  temporary  lull  in  the  after- 
make  an  assanlt  early  the  next  morning  on  noon,  began  to  crowd  his  troops  down  toward 
the  enemy^s  left,  where  their  batteries  were  so  the  left,  still  keeping  up  his  artillery  and  in- 
strongly  posted  as  to  annoy  Gen.  Grant's  lines,  fantry  fire.  The  rain  began  to  fall  at  noon,  bnt 
The  2d  corps  was  selected  to  make  this  move-  the  carnage  went  on  nntil  night.  The  enemy 
ment.  Soon  after  midnight,  in  the  darkness  finding  that  the  Federal  right  had  been  merely 
and  stormy  Gen.  Hancock  changed  the  position  holding  him  in  front  from  reinforcing  his  right, 
of  his  corps  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  and  had  now  abandoned  his  front,  also  con- 
left,  fiUing  np  the  space  between  G«ns.  Wright  centrated  on  his  right.  Every  inch  of  ground 
and  Bnmside.  It  was  then  near  ground  well  was  fought  over  with  desperation.  The  dead 
commanded  by  the  enemy,  and  requiring  a  and  wounded  lay  thickly  strewn  along  the 
quick  advance  in  the  morning.  ground,  and  heaped  up  where  the  fight  was 
On  Thursday  the  12th,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  hottest  After  fourteen  hours,  night  fell  on 
veiled  by  the  twilight  and  by  a  dense  fog,  the  one  of  tibe  severest  contests  of  the  war.  The 
2d  corps  moved  up  to  the  enemy's  lines.  G«n«  movement  of  Gen.  Hancock  in  the  morning 
Barlow's  1st  division  and  Gen.  Bimey's  8d  was  the  first  decided  success  of  the  campaign, 
division  formed  the  first  line ;  Gen.*Gibbon'8  having  secured  an  advance  of  a  mile  in  the  Ime 
2d  division  and  Gen.  Mott's  4th  formed  the  at  that  point.  About  three  thousand  prisoners 
second  line.  The  advance  of  Gen.  Barlow  were  reported  to  be  captured.  The  loss  in 
marched  in  column  of  battalions  doubled  on  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  ten  thon- 
the  centre.  As  the  corps  moved  over  the  sand,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  supposed  to 
rugged  and  woody  space  intervening  the  ex-  be  equally  severe.  The  artiUery  which  had 
citement  increased,  until  it  broke  out  in  a  rush  been  captured  remained  on  disputed  ground, 
at  the  hostile  intrenohments.  These  the  corps  and  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  enemy, 
leaped,  with  loud  cheers,  and  dashed  among  the  On  Friday  the  18th  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
astonished  enemy,  compelling  their  surrender  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  his  main  force  on  the 
in  mass.  An  entire  division  was  surrounded,  left,  by  fallmg  back  to  a  new  defensive  position, 
and  officers  and  men  captured.  Three  thousand  The  storm  increased,  and  rendered  the  roads 
prisoners  and  two  generals — ^Mtg.-Gen.  Edward  very  heavy.  Skirmishing  and  artillery  firing 
Johnson  and  Brig.-Gen.  G.  H.  Stewart — ^were  were  kept  up  by  small  bodies  of  the  troops 
taken.  So  complete  was  the  surprise  that  the  during  the  day.  At  noon  Gen.  Meade  issued 
hostile  officers  were  taken  at  their  breakfost,  the  following  address  to  his  army : 
and  withm  an  hour  after  the  start  of  the  corps  H3BADqirAmD«  Abut  o»  tub  Potoiuus,  ) 
Gen.  Hancock  reported  as  follows:  "I  have  Mayi8,i3«4.  f 
captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.    I  have       Soldiebs!   The  moment  has  arrived  when  your 

finished  up  Johnso,.  and  am  nf  going  into  ^^^^^n^^U!^^'^'^''^ '"^  ^'^''''' 
Early."     ihe  second  Ime  of  nne-pits  was  im-        For  eight  days  and  nights,  without  ahnost  anV  in- 

mediately  stormed,  and  after  a  stubborn  resist-  termisaion,  through  rain  and  sunshine  you  have  oeen 

ance  wrested  from  the  enemy.    A  heavy  can-  fighting  a  desperate  foe  in  positions  naturally  strong, 

nonade  then  commenced  all  along  the  line,  to  w^d  rendered  doubly  so  by  intrenchments. 
•,,v:«i»  4.i»rv  /kr.A«»^  •Arvi;.^.!  «ri*i,  +!*«  ^4.»./v«4-  ^^4-         ^^^  '^*^«  comDelled  him  to  abandon  his  fortiflca^ 

which  the  enemy  rephed  with  the  utmost  spujt  tions  on  the  Bapidan,  to  retire  an4  to  attempt  to 

The  whole  line  now  pressed  up  to  support  the  stop  your  progress,  and  now  he  has  abandoned  the 

2d  corps.    The  9th  corps  rushed  in  on  the  ex-  last  intrenched  position,  so  tenaciously  held.  suiTering 

treme  left,  converging  toward  the  penetrated  i"*  all  a  loss  of  eighteen  iuns,  twenty-two  colors,  eight 

space,  and  jrfned  its  rkt  to  the  left  of  the  2d  nr" hSSKbU^dll^eTktt^.'S.d 

corps.     The  6th  corps  advanced  against  Gen.  privation,  wiU  ever  be  memorable.    Let  us  return 

Swell's  left,  and  on  the  extreme  right  Gen.  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  thus  shown  us,  and  ask 

Warren's  corps  became  hotly  engaged.    About  earnestly  for  its  continuance. 

9  o'clock  the  enemy  began  to  charge  desper-  .  Soldiers  l  Your  work  is  not  over.  The  enemy  must 

atdy  upon  the  2d  ajd  Oil  corps,  to jl^ovrthe  SSIl^S  W-^b^^ Sll'^^^^ 

lost  worxs.    Jbor  tnree  nours  a  bloody  ngnt  manding  General  confident  Uiat  your  future  efforts 

continued.    At  noon,  however,  they  abandoned  will  result  in  success. 

for  ft  time  the  attempt  to  retake  the  position       While  we  mourn  the  loss  ofmanygaflant  comrades, 

so  obstinately  held.    But  the  further  advance  J^^  ffi"^*^  iS^  ®°*"^  '"'"*  ^^"""^  ""^ 

of  Gen.  Hancock  had  been  successfully  checked.  %jre  shiOl  ^on  recSre"  refinforoements  which  he 

Host  of  the  captured  cannon  were  covered  by  cannot  expect.    Let  us  determine,  then,  to  continao 

the  guns  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  neither  party  vigorously  the  work  so  well  be^n,  and,  under  God's 

were  able  to  bring  them  off.  Meantime  the  right  blessing,  m  a  short  time  the  object  of  our  lal>or8  will 

and  centre  had  charged  the  enemy's  position  ^^'^''^i^f^'     (jkorge  G.  MKADB, 
with  great  mtrepidity,  but  without  success,  his  v    »      /  Major-Gen.  Commanding, 

position  being  found  impregnable.    Every  ave-       Official:  S.  Williams. 
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On  SatnrdAj  the  14th,  the  enemy  appeared  The  followlhg  despatches  were  sent  by  the 

to  have  fallen  back  a  little,  bnt  to  be  sml  hold-  Secretary  of  War : 

log  the  Conrt  House  tenadonsly.    Gen.  Meade's  Washinotoh,  May  id— S:80  p.  x. 

line  finally  stretched  nearly  at  right  angles  Tt>  M^jttr^Q^^  John  A.  Dix : 

!Sr  *Sf  ^^"iokBbarg  and  Spotteylvanla  J^^r^^^Srl^'^^^i.SooortH  S^,  M^ 

road,  with  Gen.  Hancock's  corps  on  the  right,  ^^^  g.gQ  '^^  ^    j^  jg  aa  follows : 

Gen.  Bumfflde's  9th  on  the  right  centre,  Gen«  «The  eiehth  day  of  battle  closes  leaving  between 

Wright's  6th  on  the  left  centre,  and  Gen.  War-  three  and  four  thousand  prisoners  in  our  hands  for 

ren's  6th  on  the  left     The  position  of  the  *he  dai^s  work,  including  two  ffeneral  officers  and 

«cmy8eemedtol«a«enn<d^arlineof«^  'SZi^er^^i'^AkA^:^:^^^ t. 
works  with  rifle-pits  here  and  there,  weU  estab-  y^^^  jggt  no  organi*ation,  not  even  a  company,  while 
liahed  on  commanding  heights,  and  the  whole  we  hare  destroyed  and  captured  one  division  (John- 
flanked  right  and  left  by  dense  woods.    A  part  son's),  one  brigade  (Pobbs*),  and  one  regiment  en- 

of  the  works  appeared  to  be  sodded,  showing  *>»  ®^*fenwTO^\r'  QTAvrnw  fXi^^i^^  ^f  w.. 

an  old  construction,  and  great  activity  was  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

manifest  in  strengthening  the  position.    Gen.  .     ^^-i  « .      WAsmrerow,  Msy  is-e«o  p.  il 

Grant's  forces  soon  commenced  to  tiirow  np  ^^h^'fouowing  despatch  from  Mr.  Dana  has  just 

mihtary  works,  and  both  armies  were  diligently  reached  this  department. 

at  work  with  the  spade.    On  the  extreme  left  EDWIlf  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

there  was  considerable  fighting.    In  the  after-  Sfototlvawa  Oouw  Houbi,  Ta.,  May  i8-8  a.  k. 

noon  Gen.  Meade  narrowly  escaped  capture  or  ^^  js^  jf.  Stanton,  Seeretcay  of  War  : 

iignry,  being  in  a  house  near  which  the  enemy  Lee  abandoned  his  position  durine  the  night, 

made  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  charge.  whether  iff  occupy  a  new  position  in  tne  vicinity  or 

On  tlua  d»r  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  foUowing  "^S^^^^^^^^,^":^^^^^^, 

address  to  his  army :  ^^  engaged  in  settling  this  question,  and  at  half-past 

General  Order  No,  41.  7  a.  x.  had  come  up  on  his  rear  ffuard.    Though  our 

HiiAi>QVABTBB8AsicTorNoraixufyA.,Ma7l41864  army  is  greatly  fatigued  from  the  enormous  efforts 

1.  The  General  Commandinflf  takes  great  pleasure  of  yesterday,  the  news  of  Lee*8  departure  inspires 

in  announcing  to  the  army  the  series  of  successes  ^^  men  with  fresh  energy. 

HhaX,  by  the  favor  of  Gk>d,  have  recently  been  achieved  xhe  whole  force  will  soon  be  in  motion ;  but  the 

by  our  arms.  heavy  rains  of  the  last  thirty-six  hours  render  the 

a.  A  part  of  the  enemy's  force  threatenmg  the  joads  very  difficult  for  wagons  and  artillery. 

Valley  of  Tirginia,  has  been  routed  by  Gen.  Imboden  The  proportion  of  severely  wounded  is  greater  than 

and  driven  back  to  the  Potomac,  with  the  loss  of  their  qq  either  of  the  previous  aays'  fighting.    This  was 

train  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  owinc  to  the  great  use  made  of  artillery. 

S.  Another  body  of  the  enemv  under  Gen.  AyerilL  ^^                          Washdwmoh,  May  18-6:85  p.  x. 


in  pmrsmt  of  the  remainder.  into  the  Harwood  Hospital,  not  one  will  require  any 

Jt.^*^y^^^?°-^"^"''l*"°®*f*rS''^-1?"  wrgical  operation,  aifd  tLt.  in  his  opinion,  twi 

ftat  m  Western  Louisiana  bv  the  forces  of  Gen.  Kirby  ^  ^f  ^^  whole  number  of  wounded  ^U  be  fit  for 
Smith,  and  retreated  to -^exandna,  loaufij  several        ^     j^  ^j^    ^ 

thousand  pnsoners,  thirty-flve  pieces  of  artJle^,  and        Refinforcemeiits  are  going  forward  to  the  Army  of 

a  large  number  of  wagons.    Someof  the  most  formi-  *Ke  Potomac  »     »  •' 

dable  gunboats  that  accompanied  the  expedition  were  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

destroyed  to  save  them  from  capture. 

5w  TTie  expedition  of  Gen.  Steele  into  Western  Washwotok,  May  15-9  a.  m. 

Aricanaas  has  ended  in  a  complete  disaster.    North-  lb MqfoT'GenerallHx :  ,   is  u    x  a     *x 

em  journals  of  the  10th  inst.  announce  his  surrender,        An  o£Scial  despatoh  from  the  battle  field  at  Spott- 

with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  to  Gen.  Price.  sylvania  yesterday  morning,  at  ha^past  6,  states 

6.  The  cavalry  force  sent  by  Gen.  Grant  to  attack  that  during  the  preceding  nifht  (Fnday)  a  moine- 
Biehmond  has  been  repulsed,  and  retired  toward  the  ment  was  made  by  the  5th  and  6th  corps  to  our  left, 
Peninsula.  Every  demonstration  of  the  enemy  south  and  an  attack  was  to  have  been  made  at  daylight,  but 
of  James  River  hM,  up  to  this  time,  been  successfully  no  sound  of  battle  had  been  heard  from  that  quarter. 
repelled.  This  manceuvre,  it  is  said,  if  successful,  would  place 

7.  The  heroic  vdor  of  this  army,  with  the  blessing  our  forces  in  Lee's  rear,  and  compel  him  to  retreat 
of  Almighty  Gk>d,nas  thus  far  checked  the  principd  toward  Lynchburg. 

army  otthe  enemy,  and  inflicted  upon  it  heavy  losses.        No  cannon  nor  any  sound  of  battle  was  heard  yes- 

The  eyes  and  hearts  of  your  countrymen  are  turned  terday  at  Belle  Plain  or  Fredericksburg,  which  affords 

to  you  in  confidence,  and  their  prayers  attend  you  in  ground  for  inference  that  Lee  had  retreated  dunns 

TOUT  gallant  strugrie.    Encouraged  by  the  success  Priday  night,  and  before  the  advance  of  the  5th  and 

that  has  been  vouensafed  to  us,  and  stimulated  by  6th  corps. 

the  great  interests  that  depend  upon  the  issue,  let        Nothing  later  than  half-past  6  a.  m.  of  yesterdav 

evcTf  man  resolve  to  endure  all  and  brave  all,  until,  has  been  received  from  the  army  by  the  dejpartmcnt. 

by  the  aasistanoe  of  a  just  and  merciful  God,  the  All  the  wounded  that  had  reached  Belle  Flam  yester- 

enemy  shall  be  driven  back  and  peace  secured  to  our  day  evening  have  arrived  here, 
eountiy.    Continue  to  emulate  the  valor  of  your        The  surgical  report  from  the  headquarten  of  the 

comrades  who  have  fallen,  and  remember  that  it  do-  army  stotes  that  the  condition  of  the  supplies  is  sa^s- 

pends  upon  you  whether  they  shall  have  died  in  vain,  factory,  and  the  wounded  are  doinjr  welL    The  medi- 

It  is  in  your  power,  under  God,  to  defeat  the  kst  cal  dfrector  at  Belle  Plain  reports  that  every  thing  at 

great  eflfort  of  the  enemy,  establish  the  independence  that  point  is  satisfactory,     ^he  surgic^  arrange- 

of  your  native  land,  and  ei       "  '   '  »-  -  i~*  ^— 

gratitude  of  your  countrym< 
mankind. 
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noon,  and  hxve  formed  their  Jnnetion  with  the  forces  On  Hie  lith  the  lint  aetaohment  of  the  him* 

of  Gen.  Butler.       „«.,^„^„  -               .,„  dred  dftTs'  Yoliinteere  reached   Waahiiurtoii* 

EDWIN  IL  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War,  ^^^  Z  th^w^ut^^es^^^ 

On  the  16th,  IBth,  and  ITth,  offenmve  oper-  Gen.  Grant  before  tiieir  term  of  eervioe  expired, 

ations  were  suspended.    The  roads  had  beai  On  the  previoos  day,  the  18th,  the  GoT«nir 

made  nnpassable  hy  ttie  rams.    On  the  18th,  i^ent  made  a  reqmsitkm  on  the  GoTemor  of 

the  Secretary  of  War  td^igraphed  as  foflows :  Maryknd  fbr  the  immediate  servioea  of  two 

ir  •    /I        7  TV     "'^^™»«>»»  May  18-11:15  A.  n.  thousand  militia  for  one  hundred  days.    The 

^Th^SfTn^L.  «f  ntw«^«««.  ^^^  «^  1.^  Governor  immediately  iflaned  a  call  for  that 

We  nare  no  reports  oi  operations  sinoe  my  last  vx       i*        ^.i.  i.i_  ^2 • 

despatch.    Tb«  latest  infenutioit  from  Gen.  Grant  n»m»Mr  to  rehero  flie  raguUr  troops  oa  dn*fm 

was  that  tha  roads  had  creatlr  inqnorsd.    Laiga  n>  that  State.    At  the  same  ome  the  Ctoremor  <n 

enforcements  had  reaoSed  him,  and  he  deaigned  to  KeBta<Ay  issaed  the  following  caU  for  troops: 

It  IS  the  design  of  the  GoTernment  to  keep  up  the  KentocHans  1  to  the  ivsooe  I    f  want  tSi  thonaaad 

national  foroes  nnta  the  rebdUon  is  orerthrown ;  rix  months' troops  at  onee.    DonothesiUtetocome. 

and,  in  order  to  provide  ■gsuwt  any  inopportune  re-  i  ^u  \etd  yon.    Let  us  help  to  finish  this  war  and 

duction,  when  the  services  of  the  hundred  days  men  g^Te  onr  GoVemment. 

§0  out,  a  draft  to  All  up  their  place,  and  all  other  re-  THOMAS  E  BRAHIiBmi 

notions,  will  be  ordered,  to  take  place  on  the  let  of  GoVemor  of  Kentiiy. 

July,  by  which  tune  the  new  enrolments  will  be  com-  --.           v_»^         '^v*            ^^vn 

pleted.     No  order  is  yet  issued.  The  number  of  troops  m  the  Army  M  the  Po- 

EDWIN  H.  STANTON,  Seeretaiy  of  Ww.  tomao,  when  it  oromM  the  Rapidan,  has  been 

Tf  w  «f  ««.+  ^r.^^^  ♦i.»i.  +!.<.  ,„«„«j^j  s_  varionslT  stated  at  120,000  and  160,000.    The 

It  was  at  nrst  supposed  that  the  wonnded  m  .,„„  ,'    !^^  ^t  *_„ '  _„_„.  «.«i.  >»*  .^m.j. 

these  terrible  battlis  would  be  sent  to  Bai>p».  '^J  ^^'^  **'  *S'i?*"^  ^  S£,^^ 

hannock  Station,  and  thence  by  raili^  to  rJt^i^^iS.r'^l^vX™*^^ 

Washington.    Bit  the  guerrillas  of  the  enemy  *'Vl1?<*T^  2*?%  ?t*  "^  however,  wwe 

were  so  numerous  in  tlw  rear  of  Gen.  GrMit4  ***  ™^*    ^*  official  statement  of  the  nomben 

army  as  to  prevent  this  arrangement    The  ^J>^  °^e.    But  there  werevanons  ooOp- 

traii  were  therefore  withdrawn  to  Washing-  eratmg  movements  m  which  large  fowes  were 

ton.    At  first  hospitals  were  established  on  tSe  ^?5f;„,J?Lfwltfwll.?fiftt^SlS 

field.     But  on  iViday  the  6th  a  nmnber  of  Z^J  ^.X^t^^J^^Lll^^, 

slightly  wounded  me^  who  had  been  ordered  ?S?J^,^  *"**,  ^\  «>«t>»«™  *^"1?^*^^ 

to  the  rear,  made  their  way  to  Fredericksburg  ^^^f^ZL  ^^J^l  fflho*.!5^ 

under  an  ^rt  of  fourteen  armed  men.    Oi  «?<>?««»*  «f  om,  moved  up  the  Shenandoah 

entering  the  town,  they  were  fired  on  by  the  X?"?^!  ™^J""  ^l"'  ^'«'^  «"f  ^T  ^****™ 

ciHzens^with  suoh^arms' as  could  be  obtJned.  SS'«^?S«rXS.^^'iSl^Sf: 

p^'^Tlo^rSi.^C'LrjS^  rtl^'SwtSS^o'SnL^Snfl? 

Kl?by  alTboSt'^  StVZ!  must  have  been  the  opMon  of  Q^Gnmtth^ 

ington. '^  F^eScksbur^  was  occupied  by  a  Sir'i^l.SftM.TL  Ti^Tw 

force  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  hospitals  ^tablished.  S"w           P*      ?^      '  ^^^  L^Jf^ 

Surgeons  and  nurses  werelmnediately  sent  ?>.'i\!L?!nir^n J^^r^  tS^^ «  i^ 

forward  from  Washington,  Philadelphia  Har-  *^®  corps  of  Gen.  Bwnside  was  added  as  a  re- 

risbnre  Trenton.  New  York,  and  Alba^  and  *®"*  agamst  all  oontmgencies.    After  the  first 

other  "Sties,  to  render  assistUce.    The  vessels  tKlT^^^^ln^^!^  ^TZ^^t^t 

in  the  emplbyment  of  the  Sanitary  CJommission  l^J^  "*®'^t^  ^f^  *"*  ,  "  ****  «»lw5«««nt 

were  loaSed  with  hospital  supplies,  and  de-  battles  every  brigade  was  fuUy  employed  as  a 

spatohedwith  relief  agents  anfuu^    The  P"*.*>^  *^«  ""^^^^  ^''"^'    ^^J^^^ 

most  severely  woundSl  were  retained  at  the  ^  inunense  re«nforoement  reqmred  by  Gen. 

hospitals  in  'Fredericksburg,  but  others  were  S""'*'  '^'"J'ti*^*'  l^^^^*'*^  °*^ 

tra^ported  to  the  Government  hospitals  in  the  ^""^.^"Jt^  **„  '*<'T  *«  ™«*P«oted  great 

northern  cities.    The  Christian  Oommisrion  had    strength  of  fte  enemy  m  the  fieW.  

a  large  number  of  persons,  with  stores  at  hand  „ifT^„*^^»^  '"^r^T^/^  'fi^ 

to  alord  reUe£     The  Government  also  did  ?r*i?T«*5f'1r/r"?S"''^*^^t  *^ 

every  thing  inits  powerto  succor  tiie  wounded.  ^"  ^^^"''.5*^2.*  ^  ^?i^'  *^  **''"^  ^ 

The  losses  by  the^batties  of  the  first  eight  days  «>«^»f«ted  with  Gen.  Grant's  army  commenoed 

were  variously  estimated.    The  follovring  is  a  ??  '^X'^  ^  °°*  *^«  wimnumcations  betwera 

statement  which  does  not  include  tiie  9th  S«"-  ^>  »™y  '^.^'^"'t'    ^^^  ^^ 

^_,g.  the  march  began,  with  Gen.  Mwntt'a  1st  ^ 

"               KUUd.   Wimndto.  JB»ti»g.   Titat.  ''^s'on  in  advance,  Gen.  Wilson's  8d  divisi<«  in 

Beeond  ootps 1,100       T,ooo       1,400'     9,600  the  Centre,  and  Gen.  Gregg's  2d  divi^on  in  the 

SS&SfS::::::::::!^        J.-SSS        15S      "S^  rear.    The  movement  was  first  toward  n^ed- 

JZ —      .J —     J2 —  enocsourg.    At  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 

Total «,800       WMMO        8,900       97,T00  that  city  the  colnmn  turned  to  the  right  and 

If  the  losses  in  the  9th  cotps  are  added  to  the  passed  round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  to 

above,  and  supposed  to  be  m  the  same  proper-  the  south  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  on  the 

tion,  the  entire  loss,  will  reach  thirty-five  thou-  road  to  Childsburgh,  at  which  place  a  nalt  was 

sand  men.  made.    Moving  tiience  on  the  same  road  sontb* 
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erl^  md  westerly,  theyfot^M  fhe  l^<xtiSti  Anna  The  first,  in  May,  miscarried,  and  the  plan  waa 
Biyer  at  Anderson's  bridge,  two  mUes  below  afterwards  altered.  It  was  determined  to  carry 
Bearer  Dam,  abont  dnsk.  Gen.  Onster's  bri-  it  into  effect  in  Jnne.  According  to  the  origi- 
gade  took  possession  of  the  railroad  station,  and  nal  plan,  at  the  time  when  Gen.  Grant  cros^ 
captured  a  train  of  oars  havingvm  board  three  the  Kapidan,  M^  4th,  Gen.  Sigel  was  in  motion 
hnndred  and  seyenty-eight  Union  wonnded  and  npon  Staunton,  Gen.  Orook  upon  Dublin  depot, 
prisoBers  on  th^  way  to  Ridimond.  These  and  Gen.  Ayerill  npon  Wytheyille,  with  the 
prisoners  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  design,  after  destroymg  that  town  and  the  lead 
onring  the  late  operations.  The  trains  of  cars,  mines,  to  nnite  with  Gfen.  Orook  at  Dublin  de- 
widi  uie  depot  of  supplies,  were  quickly  set  on  pot,  for  a  march  toward  Lynchburg  in  con- 
ifane,  and  two  locomotiyes,  three  long  trains,  and  nection  with  Gen.  Sigel.  A  moyement  by  the 
a  large  quantity  of  bacon,  meal,  fionr,  and  other  Big  Sandy,  under  Gen.  Burbridge,  upon  Abing^ 
auppuee  for  Gen.  Lee's  army,  were  destroyed,  don,  and  to  preyent  the  adyance  of  tiie  enemy 
The  ties  and  bridges  were  burned,  and  the  rails  from  the  southwest,  was  not  ready.  The 
twisted  so  as  to  become  useless.  Meantime  the  enemy,  upon  the  adyance  of  Gen.  Sigel,  ordered 
enemy  came  up  and  attacked  the  flank  and  rear  Gen.  BreckiDridge  to  moye  in  haste  further 
flf  the  column,  and  cantiuredmany  prisoners  of  east,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  to 
tiie  6th  Ohio.  At  niriit  the  column  biyouacked  oppose  him,  thus  leaying  Gens.  Jenkins  and 
en  both  sides  of  the  Kortii  Anna.  McOausland,  with  a  scattered  force  of  fifteen 
Early  on  the  next  mominff  the  enemy  began  hnndred  men,  to  renst  Gen.  Orook.  Further 
to  shell  the  camp,  and  the  column  moyed  south,  to  the  southwest  on  the  line  of  tiie  Lynchbnrff 
the  adyance  being  annoyed  by  the  enemy  as  it  and  Tennessee  Ballroad,  the  enemy  nappened 
proceeded.  The  South  Anna  was  crossed  at  to  haye  a  larger  force  than  anywhere  else  on 
Gfonnd  Squirrel  bridge,  and  the  bridge  de-  that  route.  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones,  in  command,  at 
stroyed.  The  bivouac  at  night  was  near  Good-  once  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  further  east. 
all^  bat  the  sharpshooters  &[  tiie  enemy  caused  By  making  a  forced  march  from  Saltyille,  he 
some  annoyance.  Early  on  the  next  morning,  arriyed  at  Wytheyille  in  adyance  of  G^n.  Ay- 
the  llth)  the  Ist  brigade  of  tiie  2d  diyision  nn-  erill.  The  latter,  with  a  cayalry  force  of  two 
der  Qen.  Dayies  was  sent  seyen  miles  east  to  thousand  men,  left  camp  at  Oharleston,  Ya., 
Ashland,  on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksbnrg  on  May  Ist,  with  three  days'  rations  and  two 
BaHroad.  There  the  depot  was  burned  and  a  days'  forage,  and  moyed  day  and  night  oyer 
considerable  quantity  of  stores  destroyed ;  also  mountain  paths  until  the  eyening  of  the  8th, 
iiz  miles  of  railroad,  three  oulyerts,  two  trestie  when  a  cayalry  force  of  the  enemy  was  encoun- 
bridges,  seyerai  Gk>yemment  buildings,  a  loco-  tered  near  Jeffersonyille,  Ya.  This  force  was 
motiye^  and  three  trains  of  cars.  On  the  return  repelled,  and  a  detour  made  by  way  of  Prince- 
tiie  force  was  fired  upon  fh)m  the  honses,  and  ton.  On  the  9th  Gen.  Ayerill  left  Tazewell 
abdnt  thirty  men  were  left  in  the  enemy's  Oourt  House  for  Wytheyille.  in  order  to  cut  the 
hands.  In  the  mean  time  the  column  had  ad-  ndlroad  thirty  miles  lower  down  than  it  was  to 
yanced  and  destroyed  the  track  on  the  same  be  cut  by  Gen.  Orook.  Ooye  Mountain  Gap, 
road  at  Glen  Allen  station.  The  nearer  it  ap-  near  Wytheyille.  was  reached  on  the  10th,  and 
proached  Richmond,  the  more  opposition  was  the  enemy  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the  lat- 
made  to  its  progress.  At  TeUow  Tayem  the  ter  place.  A  conflict  endued,  which,  it  is  as- 
cayalry  of  the  enemy,  concentrated  under  Gen.  serted  by  the  enemy,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
8taar£  made  an  attack  on  the  adyance  under  Gen.  Ayerill,  with  a  heayy  loss  in  killed. 
Qen,  Deyin.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  dur-  wounded,  prisoners,  and  horses,  and  preyentea 
ing  which  the  brigades  of  Gens.  Ouster,  and  his  reaching  Dublin  station  and  forming  a  June- 
CHu,  and  Wilson  came  to  his  support,  and  the  tion  with  ^n.  Orook  before  the  latter  had  re- 
enemy  were  driyen  toward  AsUand.  Ad-  tired  from  tiiat  place.  Ilie  following  is  Gen. 
yandng  still  further  toward  Richmond,  the  AyeriU's  address  to  his  command,  made  some 
^ket  defences  were  entered,  and  in  a  charge  days  later : 

by  €^n.  Ouster's  brigade  a  hnndred  prisoners  HxiDqirAvnneB  catai«t  DxpAmmcr,  > 

and  a  section  of  artillery  were  captured.    In  Wwr  yibodoa,  Monday,  May  ss,  ism.    5 

theconflietGen.  J.  E.B.  Stuart  and  Ool.  Pate,  €hnena  Ordtu^  Ko,  ^ : 

of  the  enemy,  were  filtally  wounded.    On  the      .T^®  Bri^w-Cteneral  commanding  OstbIit  W- 

MA«^  MA*»{«%<L  *Y««.  ^»i«i.MM  iwrm^^  4>r^«r««A  If  A»ii  viMon,  desiTos  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  the 

nextmormng  fte  column  turned  toward  Mead-  ^g^^^  ^^  ^„  ^f  J^^  dirision.  for  the  unoompUin- 

ow  Bnage,  on  the  Gmckahominy,    It  had  been  jng  fortitude  with  which  they  have  endured  the  terri- 

destroyed,  but  was  rebtdlt  under  a  galling  fire  ble  rieissittides  incident  to  their  recent  march  of 

from  the  enemy,  and  crossed.    The  cohimn  ttiree  hundred  ud  fifty  miles,  over  moontains  with- 

next  reached ' Mechanicsyille  and  Goal  Harbor,  J?*  '*2^u'?'*  ^1  'S''*^®™*^  T^fl^^lt^^ 

^   *«^«^  -■.jv«»**voT*«^  i^^  ^p^        -wail'  they  attacked  and  held  a  supenor  force  of  the  enemy 

ana  encamped  towara  nMit  at  ttaines  s  Mill.  ^^^  Wytheville,  on  the  10th.  thereby  enabling  an- 

On  the  next  day  the  marw  was  pursued  by  the  other  command  to  accomplish  its  purposes  witnout 

war  of  Bottom  Inridge  to  TuAey  Bend,  where  ihe  opposition  of  overwhelming  numbers.     Your 

supplies  were  obtained  Itom  Gen.  Butler.  eouatiy  wfll  rwiieiiiber  your  heroism  '^^J^.sn^n^e ; 

VL^  *««M»^MAM««  WM<>.  w^^A^  K^  4>\.A  -T/wMAa  1«  and  the  noble  saenflces  and  snffenngs  of  our  faUen 

.^  "!!?  tnovements  were  made  by  the  tooes  in  ^^,,,^^  ^j  1,^  cherished  forever  in'^our  memories. 

the  Shenandoah  yauey  and  Western  Virginia,  ^e  14th  Pennsylvania  and  let  YireiniA  cavahy  first 

whidi  were  designed  to  act  against  Lynchburg,  received  the  shock  of  battle,  while  the  2d  and  8d  Yir 
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nia  cavaliT  and  Uih  Ohio  infantry  eatabliBhed  a    municatioii  of  Gen.  Lee  8  anny,  aod  aid  ta 
A  which  the  enemj  had  reason  to  respect  and  re-    isolate  Riohmond* 


gfxi 

^de^^  ^*OeS!^uL^Md%iK*8choS^mSSi  ^^  ^^  18^  of  ^ay  Gen.  Sill's  advance 

for  the  ener^  and  skill  thej  displayed.    While  the  enconntered  the  advance  of  Gen.  Breddnndge. 

conduct  of  i^was  admirable  and  aeserrinff  the  praise  Some  fikirmiBhing  ensned^  which  was  renewed 

of  the  Bruradier-General  commanding,  lie  desires,  on  the  next  day,  and  also  on  Sunday.    Gen. 

jdthont  maiiM  invidious  distmction,fc  exprw^^  g.    1    however,  continned   to   advance,  and 

hiffh  appreciation  of  the  steady  and  skilftil  evolutions  ^'C^   """"»^>   "^^"»"«^^    ."^,   "^'TT^        *: 

^the  2a  Virginia  cavalry,  under  CoL  PoweU.  upon  brought  a  part  of  his  forces  into  position,  one 

the  field  of  battle.    It  was  a  dress  parade,  which  con-  division  still  being  in  the  rear.     About  8  p.  M. 

tinued  without  disorder,  under  a  heavy  fire,  during  the  enemy  moved  to  attack.    A  hot  contest 

four  hours.                                  ^  .,  ^  u   *u  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Geo. 

.4e'l'n\^ThVriiSo\^^^^^^                ll^!jlX  SigeTwith.  a  loss  of  a  thousand  stand  of  «^ 

SrSr  Biver  crossed,  and  the  baffled  columns  of  the  amw,  M  pieces  of  artillery,  and  seven  hundred 

enemy  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  destruction  men.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  W8S  also  large, 

which  all  the  enernes  of  their  superior  force,  even  Q^xi.  Sigel  fell  back  in  disorder,  abandoning  his 

^^  'rs&/"*     ^  preven^        AVERILL.  hospitals,  and  destroying  a  portion  of  his  train, 

^  ^    ^     Brigadier-Oeierai  Command!^.  ^^  retreated  to  Oedar  Greek,  near  Strasburg. 

Will  Bumset,  A.X  G.  The  enemy  failed  to  pursue  m  force.    These 

results   to  Gens.  Averill,  Orool^  and  Sigel, 

Gen.  Crook  moved  from  Charleston,  Ya..  at  caused  a  suspension  of  that  part  of  the  plan  of 

the  same  time  with  Gen.  AverilL    His  object  Gren.  Grant  which  consisted  in  destroying  the 

was  to  strike  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-  VirgiQia  and  Tennessee  Bailroad,  and  the  occu- 

road  at  Dublin  Station.     His  force  consLsted  pation  of  Lynchburg. 

of  the  2dd,  84th,  and  86th  Ohio,  forming  the  The  next  important  movement  in  co6pera- 

iirst  brigade ;  the  12th,  91st  Ohio,  9th  and  14th  Hon  with  Gen.  Grant,  was  made  on  the  south- 

'Vlrginia,  forming  the  second  brigade ;  the  8d  east  side  of  Richmond,  from  Fortress  Monroe 

and  4th  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  11th  and  15th  up  the  James  River.    The  18th  corps,  under 

Q  Virginia,  forming  the  8d  brigade.    He  pro-  Mu.-Gen.  M.  F.  Smith,  and  the  10th  corps, 

'  ceeded  without  opposition  nearly  to  Princeton,  unaer  Mig.-Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  composed  the 

where  two  companies  of  the  enemy,  one  oi  military  force  of  the  movement,  under  the  com- 

cavalry  and  one  of  infantry,  were  encountered  mand  of  2i%j.-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.    These  forces 

.         ,        and  driven  off.    Near  the  southwestern  base  were  concentrated  at  Yorktown  and  Gloncea- 

Ci^^fi>s       of  Aloyd^s  Mountain,  about  four  miles  from  ter  as  if  designed  for  a  movement  up  the  York 

Dublin  depot,  a  more  considerable  force  of  the  Riven    At  the  same  time  a  brigade  under  GoL 

enemy  was  found.    These  were  under  the  com-  S.  F.  Alford,  8d  New  York,  landed  at  West 

mand  of  Gen.  Jenkins.    When  he  was  killed,  Point,  up  the  York  River,  and  commenced 

C^en.  McCausland  took  the  command.  huilding  the  wharves,  &c.    On  the  4th  of  May 

After  some  skirmishing  and  manosuvrinff  for  orders  to  move  were  issued,  and  the  troops 
a  position,  the  enemy  were  attacked  in  front  embarked  on  board  the  transports.  After 
and  flank  and  driven  through  Dublin  to  New  dark  on  the  6th,  the  vessels  began  to  move 
River  bridge.  The  Union  loss  was  one  hun-  down  the  York  River,  and  up  the  James  River, 
dred  and  twenty-six  killed  and  five  hundred  preceded  by  three  army  gunboats  under  com- 
and  eighty-five  wounded;  and  that  of  the  enemy  mand  of  Brig.-G^en.  Graham;  by  the  double- 
was  severe,  but  unknown.  On  the  next  day  enders  Eutaw,  Mackinaw,  and  Osceola;  four 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy's  position  monitors,  the  Tecumseh,  Canonicus,  Saugus, 
near  the  bridge,  and  it  was  destroyed.  The  Onondaga,  and  the  iron-dad  Atlanta,  and 
expedition  proceeded  as  far  as  Newbeme,  on  by  the  smaller  gunboats  Commodore  Morris, 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  ninety-  Hunchback  Commodore  JoneS)  Dawn,  Dela- 
nine  miles  from  Bristol,  destroying  the  railroad  ware,  Putnam,  and  Sheshonee. 
for  some  distance.  The  resistance  of  the  enemy,  As  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the  James  River, 
with  the  approach  of  a  strong  force  under  Gen.  a  regiment  of  n^o  troora,  under  G«il  Wild, 
Morgan,  caused  Gen.  Crook  to  abandon  the  de-  were  landed  at  Wilson's  Whar^  on  the  north 
si^  of  the  expedition  against  Lynchburg  and  bank,  below  Charles  City  Court  House.  This 
withdraw  to  Meadow  Bluffj  in  Greenbrier  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
County.  interruption    of  water  communication.     At 

The  force  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  num-»  Fort  Powhatan  Lan^g,  a  little  above  on  the 

bering  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  placed  souUi  bimk  of  the  river,  two  re^^ents  of  the 

under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sigel.  He  advanced  same  brigade  were  landed  for  the  same  object, 

to  the  vicinity  of  New  Market,  about  fifty  miles  At  City  Point,  the  division  of  Gen.  Hinks,  with 

from  Winchester,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mas-  some  other  troops,  and  a  battery  were  landed, 

anuttan  range  of  mountains,  and  nearly  midway  At  this  place  the  flag  of  truce  boat  was  lying 

between   Mount  Jackson   and  Harrisonburg,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  brought 

His  command  was  designed  to  cooperate  witii  up  on  the  previous  day  for  exchange.     The 

Gen.  Grant,  as  before  mentioned,  up  the  She*  remainder  of  the  force  proceeded  up  the  river, 

nandoah  valley,  and  occupy  Gordonsville  and  and  landed  on  the  south  bank  at  Bermuda 

Lynchburg,  and  thus  destroy  the  western  com-  Hundred,  which  is  three  or  four  miles  above 
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tbe  montih  of  tiie  Appomattox  RiTer.     imme*  The  oaTalrj  ftll  bank  to  tho  inftmtry  Ifno^ 

diately  upon  landings  the  troops  iatrenched  which  deployed  as  fkirmisliers,  and  slowly  ad- 

themselves,  with  the  ganboats  covering  their  vanoed  with  a  strong  support  in  line  of  battle, 

flank  on  &e  water.    On  the  same  day,  Gen.  The  enemy  were  now  steadily  driven,  witii 

Butler  sent  the  foUowiag  despatch  relative  to  some  loss  to  both  ddes,  back  to  their  mian 

his  proceedings  to  Gen.  Grant:  line  in  front  of  the  railroad.     Here  a  sharp 

Off  Cttt  Poot^  Va.,  May  «,  1864.  contest  took  place,  during  which  some  of  the 

UnOmmt-aejiena  Gtamt,  OmifMnd^  Jrmie,  of  'aikoad  was  torn  to   and  a  wjroad  bridge^ 

the  VniUd  States^  WasM^ton^  D.  i  :  crossing  one  of  the  tnbutanes  of  the  Appomat- 

We  have  seized  Wilson's  Wharf  Landing,    A  bri-  tox,  was  set  oh  fire  and  totally  consumed.    The 

fade  of  Wild's  colored  troops  are  there.   AiFoH  increase    of  the  force  of  me   enemy  findlj 

with  the  remaining  troops  id  battery,  have  landed.  O^  ^«  5®*^  and  wounded  0^  j^e  fiel^  and  with 

The  remainder  of  both  the  18th  and  10th  army  eorps  an  estunated  loss  of  two  hundred  and  flfiy. 

are  being  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  above  the  At  the  same  time  when  Gkn.  Brooks'  maiil 

Appomattox.                     ^  ^u     *       mv  colunm  started,  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Heck- 

2Z^p''^n^:^^et^':JJ^.  ISST^^  m«^with1^r'8lftodel8landbatterr,nK,ved 

corps  left  Yorktowa  during  last  night  Theltonitors  <>^t  on  another  road^  and  meeting  a  force  of 

are  all  oyer  the  bar  at  fiairison's  Landing  and  above  the  enemy,  drOTO  them  back  on  the  railroad| 

City  Point.    The  operationa  of  the  fleet  have  been  but  were  unable  to  penetrate  far. 

oonductcd  to-day  with  energy  and  success.    Gens.  xhe  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Raih^)ad  waa 

Smith  and  Qiliore  are  pushing  the  landing  of  the  .„^^^„^  4.^  ^^  jL  i^,^w.««4.  .rv^**.  ix»  ^i>;^i« 

men.    Gen.  Graham,  wiOi  the  army  ffunb&ts,  led  B^PPOsed  to  be  an  importoit  route  by  which 

the  adyance  during  Hie  night,  capturing  the  ugnal  supplies  were  brought  to  Richmond.     For  the 

Nation  of  the  rebels.  purpose  of  disabling  this  line  more  effectually, 

CoL  West,  with  eighteen  handnd  eavalry,  made  another  advance  was  made  on  the  9th. 


at 

J^riUng.™''  '^  "''"'''"'■  °""  '""'  "^^  ^"^"^'^^  Terry's  division  occupied  Chester  station,  about 
We  are  landing  troops  during  the  night-^a  hazaid-  fourteen  miles  from^ichmond,  and  destroyed 
cms  seryice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  the  track.  Gen.  Turner  moved  on  his  left 
BBNJ.  F,  BUTLER,  Maj.-G«n.  Oommaodhig.  toward  Petersburg,  until  he  came  up  with  Gen. 
A  F.  PuFMB,  Captain  and  A  D.  C.  j^^,  division,  e^  destroying  the  road.  Four 
Gen.  Eautz,  above  mentioned,  left  Suffolk  miles  was  thus  finished  before  noon,  and  the 
on  the  6th,  and  forcing  a  passage  over  the  column  began  to  move  toward  Petersbnrg, 
Black  Water,  advanced  to  Stony  Greek,  on  the  the  division  of  Gen.  Weitzel  leading  the  ad- 
Weldon  and  Petersburg  BailrcMid,  and  burned  Tance,  The  enemy  were  met  near  Swift  Creek, 
the  bridge  over  that  stream.  A  part  of  the  A  desultoiy  skirmish  began,  which  was  oon- 
force  of  8en.  Seauregard  moving  from  Charles-  tinned  untU  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  and 
ton  to  Richmond,  had  previooaly  crossed  over,  pushed  forward.  The  fire  on  both  sides  then 
and  contested  the  fhrther  progress  of  Gen.  increased,  and  artflleiy  was  brought  into  ac- 
Kautz,  who  then  moved  through  Surry  and  tion.  Gen.  Ames'  division  fbrmed  on  the  left, 
Prinee  G«orge  couaties  to  City  Point,  which  then  Gens.  WeitzePs,  Turner,  and  Terry  in  the 
he  reached  on  the  8tik  order  named.  The  enemy  were  stead^y  driven 
On  the  6th,  also.  Col.  Wert,  with  two  regi-  back,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  ^des.  At 
ments  of  cavalry — the  Istand  2d  colored — ^made  night  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  their  bat- 
a  demonstration  on  Williaxnsburg,  above  York-  tenea  across  the  creek,  and  the  skirmishers  con- 
town,  on  the  Peninsula,  pe  advanced  to  the  fronted  each  other  on  opposite  iddes.  During 
Pamunkey  Biver,  stopping  at  the  White  House,  the  night  the  enemy  formed  in  a  column,  and 
and  returned  to  Williamsburg  on  the  next  night,  advanced  about  one  o'clock,  either  to  test  the 
On  the  7th  he  advanced  over  nearly  the  same  strength  of  the  pickets,  and  to  determine  if  the 
ground  again,  but  met  with  more  opposition,  force  had  been  withorawn,  or  to  capture  a 
than  on  his  previous  expedition.  Subsequently  battery.  The  pickets  on  their  approach  feU 
his  foroe  was  embarked  on  transports,  and  land-  back  to  the  main  line ;  and  as  they  came  well 
ed  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  up,  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  was  opened 
On  the  6th,  Gen.  Butler  caused  reconnois-  upon  them.  Three  charges  were  thua  made 
sauces  to  be  made  of  the  positiion  of  the  enemy,  'in  the  dark,  and  repulsed,  when  the  enemy 
On  the  7th,  an  expedition  consisting  of  five  withdrew,  leaving  sixty  dead  on  the  field.  In 
brigades  under  Brig;«<toL  Brooks  was  aaiit  |he  morning  they  made  an  attack  upon  the 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  Peters-  ri^  flank,  for  the  purpose  of  tuming  it,  but 
burg  and  Bichmona  BaSlroad*  When  within  withent  success*  In  the  afternoon  a  aimi- 
two  miles  of  the  railroad,  the  cavalry  advance  lar  attack  was  made  en  the  left,  which  waa 
came  on  the  eneoptyin  a  strong  position,  from  repulsed  with  some  loss  on  both  cades.  At 
which  they  opened  fire  upon  the  mounted  rifles,  night  the  forces  had  retomed  to  their  original 
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position.  The  11th  was  a  day  of  quiet  and  rest  Otnu  Gillmore,  bj  a  tanc  moTement  with  a  portton 

to  the  army  save  that  portion  engaged   in  ofbiacorpj  and  a  brigade  of  the  l^hco™^^ 

-4Lvr!«fi»^«wi«  ^^  Lf^/^T^^Ir^^a  »n*  *ook  the  enemj'a  works  on  their  nght    It  was 

Btrengttiening  the  mtrenohments.  gaUantly  done,    -nie  troops  behared  finely.    We 

On  Thursday,  the  12th,  a  heavy  force  from  Eeld  oar  lines  during  the  nighty  and  shall  move  this 
both  corps  was  sent  oat,  nnder  Gens.  Gillmore  morning, 
and  Smith,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ei^>edition  Two  hoars  later  he  added : 
of  cavalry,  onder  Gen,  Kautz,  for  the  porpose  ^^^  g^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  K„^  ^  ^^ 
of  catting  the  rauroad  commanioation  between  rightthiamoniingat8A.K.  LosssmaU.  Theeoemr 
Bichmond  and  Danville.  Leaving  a  sufficient  have  retired  into  three  sqnue  redoubts,  upon  which 
force  onder  Qea»  Ames  to  watch  tne  enemy  at  we  are  now  bringing  our  artillezy  to  bear  with  effect. 
Petersborg,  Gen.  Gillmore  advanced  on  tiie  left  The  redoubts  into  which  the  enemy  had  re- 
ap the  railroad  toward  Chester  station  and  tired  commanded  the  outer  line  of  their  do- 
Bichmond.  Gen.  Smith,  with  the  18th  corps  fences,  and  it  was  necessary  that  Gen.  But- 
and  a  dividon  of  the  10th,  advanced  in  the  ler  shoold  obtain  possession  of  these  to  enable 
same  direction  on  the  right,  up  the  turnpike  him  to  secure  his  position.  His  artillery  was 
between  the  railroad  and  the  James  Biver.  A  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  with 
littie  above  Werbottom  church  the  skirmishers  the  aid  of  the  sharnshooters  the  enemy's  guns 
in  advance  met  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  were  silenced.  About  9  p.  h.  the  enemy  at- 
a  mile  or  more.  They  then  made  a  determined  tempted  to  advance  on  Gen.  Butier's  line  near 
stand  in  a  strong  position,  and  a  shiup  engage-  the  retersburg  turnpike,  but  after  a  short  en- 
ment  ensued.  Finally  the  enemy  retired  slowly  gagement  tiiey  withdrew  within  their  work, 
to  a  new  position,  where  they  again  made  a  On  the  next  day,  at  noon,  they  affain  ad- 
stand,  and  were  again  driven  from  it  The  vanced,  and  attacked  Gen. Heckman's  brigade; 
skirmishing  continued  until  dark,  when  the  a  contest  with  musketry  ensued,  which  con- 
command  of  GtexL  Smith  had  advanced  to  tinned  for  four  hours,  when  they  withdrew 
Proctor's  Greek,  within  about  three  miles  of  within  their  works.  On  the  next  morning, 
Fort  Darling,  and  within  sight  of  that  work.  Monday,  Hay  16  th,  under  cover  of  a  thi& 
The  weather  during  the  day  was  hot  and  sul-  fog,  the  enemy  made  an  attach  on  the  line  of 
try,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  sunstroke  oc-  Gen.  Butier.  The  attack  was  made  on  the 
ourred.  right,  with   cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Gillmoremoved  from  his  po-  The  extreme  right  next  the  James  Biver  was 

sition  to  Ohester  Junction,  and  thence  up  the  held  by  Gen.  Seckman's  brigade.    Kext  the 

rfdlroad  toward  Bichmond,  reaching  Ohestor-  river  were  two  squadrons  of  colored  cavalry, 

field  Court  House,  on  the  enemy's  right,  with-  then  came  the  9th  New  Jersey  infantry,  then 

out  any  real  opposition.    Oontinuing  his  ad-  the  23d  Massachusetts,  then  the  25th  and  27th 

vance,  and  diverging  still  further  to  the  right,  Massachusetts,  all  of  Heckman's  brigade,  of 

he  reached  a  formidable  earthwork,  stretoMng  WeitzeFs  division,  of  Gen.  Smith's  corps.   Gen. 

from  west  of  the  railroad  across  to  the  James  GiUmore's  corps  held  the  left  and  left  centre. 

Biver,  which  was  strongly  constructed,  and  The  line  of  battle  was  the  fortifications,  except 

well  supplied  with  embrasures  for  artillery,  on  the  extreme  right,  where  they  did  not  ez- 

This  proved  to  be  the  outer  line  of  defence  tend  down  to  the  river.   Prominent  among  the 

about  Fort  Darling.    The  movement  of  Gen.  batteries  on  the  right  was  battery  £  of  the  8d 

Smith  had  caused  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in  New  York  artillery,  of  twenty-pounder  Par- 

his  front,  so  that  no  heavy  force  appeared  be-  rotts,  and  the  1st  Bhode  Island  battery.    On 

fore  G^n.  Gillmore.    Throwing  forward  the  theright,inre8erve,  Col.  Drake's  bri^side  of  the 

24th  Massachusetts  and  10th  Connecticut  as  10th  corps  was  temporarily  posted.    A  narrow 

skirmishers,  with  some  sharpshooters  and  a  belt  of  timber  screened  the  reserves  from  the 

battery  or  two  in  position  to  annoy  the  enemy  view  of  the  enemy  on  the  right    The  advance 

and  occupy  his  attention,  Gen.  Gillmore  sent  of  the  enemy  reached  the  rear  of  the  9th  New 

the  brigade  of  Ool.  Hawley  through  the  woods  Jersey  before  the  attack  was  made.     Gen. 

on  the  rightj  which  surprised  the  enemy  and  Hedonan  finding  he  could  not  hold  his  posi- 

entered  the  nght  flank  of  the  work  in  the  rear,  tion,  began  to  fall  back.    The  enemy,  however, 

The  enemy  made  a  sharp  resistance,  but  were  charged  upon  him  in  overwhelming  numbers, 

driven  to  tiie  rear  by  the  brigade  of  Ool.  White  and  his  force  was  broken  and  driven  from  the 

advancing  and  occupying  the  line.     Finding  field,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner.    At  the 

their  position  turned  by  this  movement,  the  same  time  a  force  of  the  enemy  moved  down 

enemy  on  the  next  mormng — Saturday,  the  the  turnpike,  and  attempted  to  surprise  Ash- 

14th — ^under  cover  of  a  vigorous  demonstration,  by's  battery  of  twenty-pounder  Parrott's.  Most 

abandoned  the  whole  line,  and  withdrew  to  the  of  the  guns  were  saved,  but  the  loss  was  heavy 

second,  a  stronger  line  of  works,  about  three-  in  men.    The  Bhode  Island  battery  also  lost 

fourths  of  a  mile  distant  one  gun.    Having  forced  back  the  right,  a 

A  despatoh  of  Gen.  Butier  on  the  morning  heavy  attack  was  made  on  the  entire  line  of  the 

of  the  14th  says:  18th  corps,  with  feints  along  the  line  of  the 

We  are  Btill  before  the  base  of  the  enemy's  works  i^^l  corps:  and  the  entire  right  was  forced 

at  Dniry*s  Bluff,  Port  Darling.    The  enemy  are  here  back  some  distance  after  several  hours  of  severe 

in  foroe.  and  sanguinary  conflict.    The  loss  was  severe 
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on  haOi  sides  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  honr,  Ko  i^Jnrj  was  done  to  pnblio  property 
prifloners  were  taken.  After  thus  gaining  a  here,  bnt  a  considerable  amount  of  private 
portion  of  their  first  l^e  of  intrenchments,  the  property  was  destroyed.  Thence  he  prooeeded 
enemy  massed  their  forces  on  the  10th  corps  to  to  Coalneld  station,  where  he  arrived  between 
drive  it  back.  Repeated  diarges  were  made,  10  and  11  o'clock.  The  depot  bnilding  and 
wbidii  were  desperately  refldsted  and  driven  water-tank  here  vrete  destroyed,  the  telegraph 
hBA  at  aU  points,  finally,  oeashig  their  ef-  wire  torn  down^  and  some  hmidred  feet  of  tiie 
ibrts  to  force  the  position  of  the  10th  corps,  railroad  track  ripped  np.  Thence  he  advanced 
and  leaving  thdr  aead  and  wonnded  on  the  at  daylight  npon  Powhatan  station,  which 
field  before  its  line,  the  enemy  again  massed  was  reached  at  8  a.  v.  The  railroad  was  torn 
on  Gen.  Smitii's  front  and  attacked  his  left,  np,  and  the  depot  and  water-tank  destroyed. 
Gen.  Gillmore  immediately  ordered  Gten.  Tnr-  An  advance  was  next  made  to  destroy  tiie 
ner  to  attack  the  enemy  on  tiieir  flank,  and  also  iron  bridge  at  Mattaoz  station.  This  was  fonnd 
ordered  Gen.  Terry  to  snpport  him.  Gen.  Tnr-  to  be  too  strongly  gaarded  by  the  enemy,  and 
ner'a  atta^  had  hardly  commenced,  before  the  column  tamed  to  the  right  and  reached 
Qen.  Gillmore  was  ordered  by  Qen.  Bntler  to  Goode's  bridge  abont  4  p.  ic.  This  bridge  had 
retire  and  strengthen  Gen.  Smith's  corps  bv  been  partiy  destroyed,  bnt  was  repaired  by 
forming  in  his  rear.  The  troops  fell  back  Gen.  Kantz,  who  pushed  on  and  reached  Ohula 
slowly  and  in  order,  repuldng  every  attempt  station  at  10  p.  u.  The  enemy  sent  a  loco- 
of  the  enemy  to  quicken  their  movements,  motive  from  Mattaoz  to  reconnoitre,  whidh 
xmtil  they  ceased  to  follow  up  and  fell  back  to  was  captured  and  destroyed.  On  the  morning 
their  first  line  of  intrenchments.  At  half-past  of  the  14th  the  column  &ced  about  and  recross- 
two  o'clock  the  fighting,  which  had  been  going  ed  Goode's  bridge,  approaching  Mattaoz.  Here 
on  with  more  or  less  violence  along  the  whole  a  fight  took  place  with  the  enemy,  who  were 
line,  ceased,  and  preparations  were  made  by  in  a  strong  position,  and  after  a  loss  of  about 
Gen.  Bntler  to  draw  off  his  forces  from  the  thirty  Gen.  Kautz  retired.  The  column  now 
field  and  return  to  his  intrenchments.  The  moved  to  the  south,  and  crossed  the  Appomat- 
artillery  was  sent  to  the  rear,  ezcept  a  section  toz  at  Devil's  bridge,  which  they  were  com- 
to  cover  the  rear  guard.  The  ambulances,  pelled  to  rebuild,  reaching  Finney  Mill  at  12  ic. 
loaded  with  wounded,  and  the  supply  trains.  Here  the  6th  Pennsylvania,  under  command 
were  despatched  to  l^e  rear,  ana  finally  the  of  Msj.  Eleinz,  was  sent  to  the  left  near  to 
entire  army  fell  back.  The  enemy  did  not  pur-  Mansboro',  on  the  road  to  Petersburg,  to  con- 
sue.  During  the  action  of  tiie  morning,  a  bri-  vey  the  impression  that  Gen.  Kautz  was  about 
gade  of  the  enemy  attacked  the  force  guarding  to  move  on  that  point.  The  march  was  then 
tiie  eztreme  Idt  on  the  roads  from  Petersburg  resumed,  and,  arriving  within  siz  miles  of  the 
under  Col.  Dobbs,  and  after  a  aiharp  struggle  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  road.  Gen.  Spear 
drove  him  back  toward  Gen.  Butier's  intrench-  was  sent  with  his  brigade  to  destroy  the  road 
ments,  but  finally  gave  up  the  pursuit.  The  at  Wilson's  station,  while  the  main  column 
loss  of  Gen.  Butier  was  estimated  at  twenty-  moved  on  to  Wellville,  where  they  arrived  at 
five  hundred.  That  of  the  enemy  was  severe,  about  4  p.  h.  After  waiting  patientiy  until  5 
but  the  amount  unknown.  p.  m.  for  a  train  that  was  due  at  that  hour  from 
The  de^atcb  relative  to  the  above  operations  Petersburg,  but  which  did  not  come,  Gen.  Spear 
was  as  follows :  destroyed  the  railroad  property  at  Wilson's,  and, 

Wa«  Dupakthbte,  WA«nroTO».  May  17, 9  f,  ic.  ^^8,  ^P  ^®  ^?^\  ^^J^^®^  Gen.  Kautz  at 

M^or-G^Mral  Dix :  Welltille,  just  as  the  latter  had  finished  teanng 

DespAtchea  from  Gen.  Butler,  Just  reeeired,  report  m  the  track  and  burning  the  depot. 

&e  raccess  of  hia  expedition  under  Gen.  Kautz,  to  ^he  column  arrived  at  Black's  and  White's  at 

:So!Jl\hX^^maTl"^'  '"*~^  ^*  "^"^  '""^^  10  P.  H.,  and  found  large  supplies  of  fora^  and 

On  Hondaj  mommg  the  enemy  in  force,  under  rations.    These  were  dealt  out  with  a  liberal 

eover  of  a  tliick  fofi^  made  an  attack  upon  Smith's  hand  to  the  exhausted  men  and  horses ;  and  the 

line,  and  forced  it  baek  in  some  eonftision  and  with  track  and  other  railroad  and  government  prop- 

eonadmble  loaa.  But  aa  soon  aathefog lifted, Gen.  ^y  having  been  destroyed,  tie  force  moved  a 

Smith  refiatabhahed  hia  hnea,  and  the  enemy  was  V^    nl^.-i.v^«  ««  ^Ja  kL«««^v^  ««.  o  .  ^ 

driven  back  to  hia  original  Imea.  ^©^  ^^^  mrther  on,  and  bivouacked  at  2  a.  m. 

At  the  aame  time  the  enemy  xnade  an  attack  from  On  the  16th,  at  7  A.  v.,  the  column  set  out 

PeterabuTff  on  Gen.  Butlei'a  forcea  guarding  the  rear,  for  Lawrenceville,  and  alter  a  long  march,  pass- 

butwere handaoinely repulsed.            ^  ,  ,   ^    «  inff  through  Jonesborough  and  Edmonds,  ar- 

The  teoopaha^K  been  on  inoeaaant  dutv  for  five.  ^»^  ^^^^    j        ^  ^  ^     ^  1^^    ^      ^ 

daya,  three  of  which  were  m  a  ram  atorm.  Gen.  But-  *V             *T_    f*»v«  »"^"«  •     -^  ««6«  ».**v«**v 

ler  retired  leiaurely  within  hia  own  linca.    We  hold  of  property  was  dwteoyed  here,   and  large 

the  railroad  between  Peteraburff  and  Richmond.  quantities  of  com  and  bacon  distnbuted  to  the 

Peraona  atate  that  Bragff  and  Davia  were  preaent  men.    At  daylight  the  march  was  resumed  with 

on  the  field.               BBWIN  M.  STANTON:  ^he  intention  of  striking  the  Petersburg  road 

Secretary  of  War.  ^^  Hickford.    Finding  a  strong  force  of  the 
The  cavalry  expedition  under  Gen.  Eautz  enemy  at  Stony  Point  ready  to  receive  him, 
returned  on  the  17th.    On  the  night  of  the  Gen.  Kautz  turned  directly  north.  After  march- 
day  on  which  he  started.  Gen.  Kautz  reached  ing  eiffht  or  ten  miles,  the  advance  came  to  a 
Midlothian  ooal-pits,  where  he  remained  an  stand  m  the  centre  of  an  immense  pine  foresti 
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at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.    The  road  to  the  sent  to  Petergborg  to  be  loaded  with  aappEea 

right  was  followed,  and  Jarrett^a  station  reach-  for  Gen.  Lee^s  army,  or  the  forces  at  Bichmond. 

edat  5  f.  u.    The  track  of  the  r^lroad  was  The  capture  or  destruction  of  any  portion  of 

agun  torn  up,  and  the  troops  marched  to  Free-  them,  therefore,  anpeared  to  be  desirable.    Ao- 

man's  bridge,  arriying  about  midnight.   Thence  cordingly,  about  9  p.  x.  Gen.  Foster,  chief  of 

they  moved  to  B^cber^s  2iQlla,  Heart's  staticm,  Gen.  GilJinore'astafi^  with  a  body  of  cavalry  and 

and  Oity  Point.  infantry,  moved  quietly  out  to  the  picket  lines, 

The  naval  part  of  the  forces  had  been  and  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond.  There  he 
chiefly  employed  in  keeping  the  river  open  to  stationed  pickets  on  different  roads  to  guard 
navigation,  and  in  removing  the  obstruction  against  an  attempt  to  cut  him  ofE^  and  began 
and  torpedoes.  In  order  to  remove  torpedoes,  to  move  up  the  road  leading  to  the  turnpike, 
the  shore  near  where  they  were  placed  was  In  a  moment  or  two  he  encountered  the  pickets 
first  sheUed  by  the  gunboats,  to  drive  away  of  the  enemy,  and  attempting  to  capture  them 
any  body  of  the  enemy.  A  boat  with  a  com-  received  a  heavy  fire  firom  the  pickets  and  a 
plement  of  men  was  then  sent  ashore  to  do  force  of  the  enemy  behind  them.  Finding  they 
the  work.  At  the  first  place  of  landing,  oppo-  were  in  too  ^preat  force  he  made  an  attack  on 
site  Turkey  Bend,  they  captured  one  liurge  tor-  another  portion  of  the  line,  but  with  the  same 
pedo.  The  next  landing  was  made-  under  the  resolti  He  then  returned  to  camp.  This  exist- 
bluff  above  which  stands  the  mansion  of  Gen.  ence  of  the  enemy  in  so  large  a  force  in  his 
Pickett  where  they  captured  six  more  of  the  front  caused  Gen«  Butler  to  make  extraordinary 
same  size,  making  seven  in  alL  There  was  exertions  to  complete  other  works  on  his  de- 
great  difficulty  in  cutting  the  strings  of  the  tor-  fences.  On  the  river  he  was  covered  by  the 
pedoes,  as  they  led  up  the  bluff,  where  the  gunboats  under  Bear- Admiral  S.  P.  Lee. 
person  en)loding  them  is  generaUy  stationed.  At  daylight  on  the  18th  the  enemy  appeared 
Great  coolness  and  discretion  had  to  be  used  in  and  drove  back  the  picket  line  within  a  few 
handling  them.  The  officers  waded  up  to  their  hundred  yards  of  the  breastworks.  But  thdr 
armpits  in  the  water  to  get  at  them,  which  was  advance  was  checked  after  a  heavy  skirmish, 
very  dangerous,  as  they  knew  not  but  that  at  Thev  then  commenced  throwing  up  works  di- 
any  moment  the  string  might  be  pulled  from  rectly  in  front  of  Gen.  Butler's  Hues,  either  for 
above  and  the  torpedo  exploded.  All  tbey  had  the  purpose  of  laving  siege  to  his  position,  or 
to  depend  upon  to  prevent  this  was  the  boat's  to  prevent  him  nrom  reaching  again  the  rail- 
crew,  stationed  on  the  bluff  as  sharpshooters,  road  to  destroy  it.  On  Thursday,  the  19th, 
Each  of  the  torpedoes  contained  about  seventy-  they  put  two  or  three  light  batteries  in  posi- 
five  pounds  of  powder.  They  were  taken  out  tion  and  commenced  vigorously  shelling  the 
of  the  stream,  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  lines.  No  assault  was  made,  and  their  guns 
successfully  emptied  of  their  contents.  finally  became  silent  during  the  remainder  of 

On  the  6th  one  of  the  smaller  gunboats,  Com.  the  day.    At  midnight,  however,  they  advanced 

Jones,  was  destroyed  by  a  torpedo.    About  in  force  on  the  pickets  along  nearly  the  entire 

fifty  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  line.    The  sharp  fire  of  the  pickets  retarded 

This  was  an  instance  of  the  most  complete  de-  their  advance,  but  they  crowded  forward  and 

struction  by  a  submarine  battery  to  wnich  any  the  reserves  were  ordered  up  by  Gen.  Butler, 

vessel  has  been  subjected,  her  annihilation  be^  A  sharp  fight  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  an 

ing  utter  and  instantaneous.    The  torpedo  was  hour,  when  the  enemy  retired  with  consider- 

fired  amidships  and  directly  under  her,  uprais-  able  loss.    At  daylight  on  the  20th  they  began 

ing  the  centre  of  the  ship,  which  burst  asunder  to  shdl  the  lines  and  camps,  and  to  push  the 

as  the  explosion  rent  the  air ;  and  then,  amid  a  pickets  strongly.    The  pidcets  of  Gen.  Ames 

cloud  of  smoke  and  steam,  the  body  of  ner  hull  were  driven  heik  from  the  rifle-pits  thrown  up 

and  upper  work%  rent  into  a  thousand  pieces,  on  tilie  picket  line,  and  Qen.  Terry's  line  was 

and,  worst  of  all.  numbers  of  her  tnfortunate  forced  back  under  a  heavy  fire.    The  portion 

crew,  were  propelled  into  the  air,  and  fell  like  a  thus  obtained  by  the  enemy  was  too  important 

shower  of  missiles  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  to  be  given  up.    A  brigade,  under  Col.  HowelL 

When  the  smoke  drifted  from  the  scene  tiie  was  therefore  sent  to  retake  the  rifle-pits  and 

sunken  framework  and  ribs  of  the  destroyed  establin^  a  firm  line  there.    This  was  aooom- 

vessel  were  all  that  remained,  except  innumer-  plished  after  heavy  fii^ting,  with  conaderable 

able  splintered  reUcs  of  the  wreck,  which  covered  loss  on  both  ddes.    The  attack  was  renewed 

the  waters  around  the  fatal  spot.    Two  other  again  on  the  next  day,  but  no  advantage  was 

boats,  the  Sheshonee  and  the  Brewster,  were  gained  by  the  enemy.    Meantime  the  work  on 

destroyed  by  an  explosion,  not,  however,  ot  a  &e  fortifications  of  GeiL  Butler  was  continued 

torpedo.  night  and  day,  and  all  cover  for  the  eneniy's 

The  forces  of  Gen.  Butler  reached  their  in-  sfa^shooters  cleared  away.    Thus  the  failure 

trenchments  on  Monday  night,  the  16th.    On  of  the  expedition  on  the  west  to  destroy  the 

the  next  day  scouts  reported  that  two  heavy  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  occupy 

columns  of  the  enemy,  with  large  trains,  were  Lynchburg,  and  the  failure  of  G«n.  Butler  to 

passing  down  the  turnpike  to  Petersburg.    It  capture  and  occupy  Petersburg,  enabled  the 

was  supposed  that  the  trains  were  either  car-  enemy  to  concentrate  against  Gen.  Grant.    The 

ryiog  supplies  for  the  moving  column,  or  were  forces  of  Gen.  Breckinridge  were  immediately 
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add«d  to  the  anny  of  Oen,  Lee,  and  Eichinond  Maasaponaz   Ohiiroh,  and  advanced   toward 

was  held  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  Guineas'  station,  on  the  Eichmond  and  Fred- 

which  had  opposed  Gen.  Bntler.    G^n.  Grant,  ericksbnrg  Eukoad.     The  pickets  of  the  ene- 

on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  organize  new  my,  firing  only  a  few  shots,  withdrew  before 

expeditions  agamst  Lynchburg,  putting  Gen.  the  advance  until  they  reached  Guineas'  bridge 

Himter  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Sigel,  and  pressed  on  the  river  Ny,  a  short  distance  from  the  sta« 

forward  himself  to  capture  Petersburg.  tion.    Here  an  inclination  to  ms^e  a  stand  and 

The  army  of  Gen.  Grant  had  remained  in-  oppose  the  advance  was  shown.  They  were, 
active  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  before  however,  soon  driven  from  the  bridge.  At 
Spott^lvania.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  Downer's  bridge  another  stand  was  made,  and 
the  enemy  la  force  made  an  effort  to  turn  the  the  position  held  for  some  time.  At  Bowling 
right  of  Gen.  Grant's  line.  It  was  held  by  Green  the  enemy  made  no  stand,  but  assem- 
Bome  regiments  of  heavy  artillery,  acting  as  in-  bled  at  Milford  station  in  considerable  force, 
fuitry,  comprising  the  1st  Massachusetts,  15th,  On  an  eminenbe  a  littie  to  the  left  of  the  sta- 
Sd,  6th,  and  a  battalion  of  the  4th  New  York,  tion  the  enemy  had  mounted  a  battery,  and 
all  under  GoL  Kitchings,  who  fell  back  across  thrown  up  some  rifle-pits.  A  battery  accom- 
an  open  field  under  cover  of  some  woods.  Be-  panying  tiie  cavalry  was  put  into  position,  and 
peated  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  occupi^  the  enemy  whilst  a  flank  movement 
drive  them  fhrther,  but  without  success.  Sub-  to  the  1^  was  made.  This  was  executed  with 
sequently  a  charge  was  made,  driving  the  ene-  success,  and  tiie  enemy  made  a  hasty  retreat 
my  back  across  the  open  field,  which  was  held,  across  the  Mattapony.  Six  officers  and  sixty- 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  The  loss  of  six  soldiers  were  aorprised  and  captured.  Mu- 
OoL  Kitchings  was  about  eleven  hundred  men«  ford  station  had  been,  until  the  previous  day. 
About  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  the  base  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  Gen. 
piifloners.  On  the  next  day  Gen.  Meade  issued  Lee.  But  obtaining  information  of  the  con- 
the  following  special  order :  templated  movement,  the  enemy  had  removed 
HsAB^iTAnna,  Axmt  or  thb  fotomao,  Maj  20.  their  stores  before  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry. 

The  M^or-Genenl  Commanding  desireB  to  express  Soon  after  midnight  on  the  night  of  the 

theafliurofyesterdly  eve^g.    The  giant  miSier  ^^  Ny,  near  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and 

in  which  these  commands,  the  greater  portion  being  followed  the  road  thus  opened  by  the  cavalry, 

for  the  first  time  nnder  fire,  met  and  checked  the  Nothing  unusual  occurred  during  the  march  to 

persistent  attack  of  a  cor^s  of  the  enemy,  led  by  one  Bowling  Green.     The  corps  then  crossed  the 

^^^^4l1i"ih£^"s^^r;^^^^^^^  Mattapfnyat^^^ 

who  henceforward  will  be  relied  upon,  as  were  the  from  the  nver  Gen.  Hancock  naited  nis  column 

tried  veterans  of  the  Second  and  Fmh  corps,  at  the  and  formed  a  line  of  battie  in  a  commanding 

same  time  engaged.                            ,  „„ .  ^„  position  on  the  crest  of  a  range  of  hills.    The 

By  command  of            Major-General  MEADE.  enemy's  cavalry  foUowed  close  in  tiie  rear 

B.  wn.tmi8,  -^  f  •  »•             ^  ,      ,,  .V    w  ^^^  the  march  and  picked  up  the  strag- 

The  followmg  is  the  despatch  of  the  war  gi^rs^                              r            r              -o 

Department :—  ^{  ^  o'clock  on  tiie  morning  of  the  21st 

^^  ^'^"^tooSSoP^*'  }  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ™^®^  ^^^'  Warren,  left  the 

Mqiar-Omeral  Dix :                                 *    •    )  position  occupied  by  them  and  pushed  on  in 

This  afternoon  we  have  despatches  dated  at  half-  the  rear  of  Gen.  Hancock.    As  the  column  ap- 

paat  eight  this  morning,  from  General  Grant.  preached  the  bridge  across  the  Mattapony  at 

Bi^s  anrTyler's  iririon?,  zAiozJ  ot  Wnl  enem/s  cavalry  posted  m  the  woods  that  skirt 
ren's  troops  that  were  on  the  extreme  right.  About  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  road«  They 
three  handred  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands,  besides  were  soon  driven  out  with  a  slight  loss.  Dor- 
many  killed  and  wounded.    Our  loss  foots  up  a  little  w  the  day  the  whole  army  was  in  motion. 

Slli^ndm^ir''''"^'^*^^''''*^''''^^^'^^^^  ^^®  weatiier  had  become  fine  and  tiie  roads 

Qenrnl  Grant  mvb  that  probably  our  kiUed  and  weU  settied.    On  Sunday,  the  22d,  the  follow- 

missing  are  over  estimated.  ing  despatch  was  sent  from  the  War  Depart- 
Over  twenty-five  thousand  veteran  refinforcements  ment : 

have  been  forwarded  to  General  Grant.    The  condi-  _     __    -nr.— ,«^-  v..Mk^iA.  - 

tion  of  the  armj  and  his  contemplated  operations  ^^  DsFAKinwT,  WAsmirOTOK,  May  8S-10  p.  n. 

an  entirely  satisfactory.    The  army  is  abundantly  To  Mahr-Om^ral  JDw  •'          ,  ^ 

supplied.  On  Friday  evening  General  Grant  commenced  a 

JlMor-General  Hunter  has  been  placed  in  com-  movement  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Lee  to 

mand  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  including  abandon  his  position  at  Spottsylvania.    It  nas  thus 

the  Shenandoah  valley.  f*r  progressed  successfully. 

^      ,        .  ,       *    ,      ^>. ,      ,  Longstreef  s  corps  started  south  at  one  o'clock 

On  the  mght  of  the  20th  the  troops  were  Friday  night,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Hancock 

moving  all  night  to  new  positions ;  and  on  the  moved.    Ewell's  corps  followed  Ijongstreefs  last 

next  morning  the  genertd  headquarters  were  ""ght.                      ^.  x  xt       u  i          u  .  ^.i!^.. 

teoken  uT^Sd  neXthe  whol/army  w«,  in  .^^e^^fr NTrTin^;::  'tlr^.^^litS 

motion.    At  12  o'clock  p.  h.  of  the  20th  the  joined  Lee. 

cavalry  left  their  camp  in  the  woods  near  The  movement  of  General  Grant  has  thus  ftr  been 
VOL.  IV. — 8      A 
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accomplished  wifhoat  any  serera  engagement  or  se-  The  sortie  of  Gen.  Ledlie  liad  rfilHed  the  enemy 

rioua  interruption.                                  ,    ^  ^.  on  their  m^  line,  and  they  advanced  in  eon- 

Jl^Z  rfXSr^p^n^rtl«^  Tll  ^de^able  foroe  npon  the  6^  corps,  but  were 

apatches  hare  been  received  to^ay  from  General  met  with  such  a  fire  as  caused  them  to  retreat 

Butler.  with  severe  loss.    Subseqaently  it  followed  the 

Despatchea  ftom  Kingston,  Qa.,  state  that  (General  route  of  the  6th  corps.     On  the  22d  the  entire 

Sherman's  forces  are  resting  and  rej^^^            their  ^^j  ^33  j^  ^  new  position,  &oing  westerly 

aupphes,                EDWIirM,ST^N,^^^  from  Milford  to  Guineis' station. 

,     ^  „     ,         _  _.  On  Monday  forenoon.  May  22d,  the  advance 

On  the  next  mormng  the  followmg  addi-  ^f  the  army  reached  the  Sorth  Anna  River. 

tional  despatch  was  sent  from  the  Depart-  xhe  6th  corps  arrived,  by  the  telegraph  road- 

ment :                                             ^    oo^^^  ^^^  neighborhood  of  Jericho  Mills.    The  2d 

Maior.aen.ral  IHx :         ^^«^™''  ^^  *^  '^  corps  amyed  m  the  aftemoo^  and  tookposition 

We  have  no  official  reports  since  my  last  telegram  on  the  left  of  the  6th,  extendmg  to  the  railroaa. 

from  General  Grant  or  General  Butler.  In  front  of  the  army  there  were  three  fords  of 

Official  reports  of  this  Department  show  that  the  North  Anna,  known  as  Island,  Jericho,  and 

within  eight  aays^  tiie  F«»*  battle  at  S^  Chesterfield,  or  Taylor's  Bridge  fords.     The 

Tama  Court  House  many  thousand  veteran  troops     1  .j.     •     i_^a        mi.        xi.       •!       j  • 

have  been  forwarded  to  General  Grant.  letter  is  about  a  mde  above  the  railroad  orossmg 

The  whole  army  has  been  amply  supplied  with  full  of  the  nver,  and  the  nexL  or  Jenoho  ford,  about 

rations  and  subsistence.  four  miles  further  up.    Tlie  2d  corps  arrived  at 

Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  »ick  and  wounded  Taylor's  bridge  about  the  time  when  the  6th 

^TwtSn^orjXj^^d'^L'l^'tfer'^^cS  "ri^^  »»  Jericho.    About  «  hondred  rod-  to 

care.          err                     »  frontof  Taylors  bndffe  IS  a  small  stream  called 

Over  eight  thousand  prisoners  have  been  trana-  Long  Creek,  parallel  with  the  North  Anna, 

ported  from  the  field  to  prison  depots,  and  large  and  forming  a  junction  with  it  below  the  rail- 

^T^'^*!!^^  ^^rou  ht^awa*^^'  implements  of  an  ^^^^  thus  mving  a  peninsular  form  to  the  land 

*^sIve?S^SSSwn'd  ^shTaTdry  horses  have  been  between.    The  bridge  across  the  Nortii  Anna 

forwarded  to  the  army,  and  the  grand  Army  of  the  was  commanded  at  its  entrance  by  a  redan 

Potomac  is  now  fully  as  strong  in  numbers,  and  bet-  whose  extremities  were  covered  by  the  river, 

ter  equipped,  supplied,  and  Ifumished,  than  when  m^d  its  fianks  swept  by  artillery  in  field-works 

*^I.Tr5to2£S?freenforcement.  h.v,  ^  bee»  ?«  <^«  opposite  bank,  w  weU  as  by  infentry 

forwarded  to  other  armies  in  the  field,  and  ample  ^^  rme-pits.     Ihe  penmsula  formed  a  broad 

supplies  to  all  open  space  between  the  redan  and  the  2d  corps 

During  the  same  time  over  thirty  thousand  volun-  drawn  up  in  front.    Gen.  Barlow's  division  00- 

teers  for  a  hundred  days  have  been  mustered  into  ^^^^^  the  right  of  the  railroad.  Gen.  Bimey's 

the  service,  clothed,  armed,  eqmpped,  and  trans-  ^*'   ,     a.^„*  ^i?  x-u^  •.««;«-«!«   ««;i  n««   rs/u 

ported  to  their  respettive  poitions.*^*^  ^as,  ^  ^^^^  ?^J^^  f?^^^^^^  ^®^  ^^ 

This  statement  is  due  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  bon's  on  the  nght,  while  the  oth  corps  was  on 

staff  and  bureaux,  and  their  respective  corps,  to  the  right  on  the  Milford  road,  and  about  four 

whom  the  credit  belongs.  miles  up  from  the  raikoad.    Skirmidiing  com- 

EDWIN  M.  S-fANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  fenced  in  front  of  Gen.  Birney,  andfls  bat- 

The  9th  corps,  under  G^n.  Bumside,  began  teries  opened  upon  the  enemy  at  4  p.  m.    His 

to  move  on  the  2l8t.     Early  in  the  after-  division  was  ordered  to  charge  and  carry  the 

noon  orders  were  given  to  leave  the  line  of  works,  and,  if  possible,  get  possession  of  the 

works  tiirown  up  in  their  front.    The  move-  bridge  across  tiie  river.    A  brilliant  charge  was 

ment  was  covered  by  a  sortie  of  Gen.  Ledlie^s  made  without  a  halt  until  the  enemy  was  driven 

brigade  of  Gen.  Crittenden's  division,  who  de-  across  the  bridge,  and  guns  so  placed  as  to  com- 

ployed  in  front  in  skirmish  line  with  two  mand  it.    The  loss  was  about  five  hundred  on 

regiments  held  in  reserve.    The  enemy  were  each  side.    No  effort  was  made  to  cross  that 

driven  some  distance    toward    Spottsylvania  night,  but  the  bridge  was  then  held  by  a  small 

Oourt  House.    Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  corps  commands    About  11  p.  m.  the  enemy  made  a 

moved  out  of  the  works,  and  by  night  were  sortie  from  his  works  and  endeavored  to  retake 

far  on  the  road.     The  march  was  kept  up  the  bridge,  but  after  a  spirited  skirmish  of 

steadily  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  short  halt  about  twenty  minutes  he  was  driven  off.   About 

was  ordered.  midnight  another  attack  was  made  with  a  much. 

Finding  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  road  pro-  larger  force.  The  enemy  got  possession  of  the 
posed,  the  route  was  abandoned.  The  colnnm  bridge  and  held  it  for  some  time,  and  made 
retrograded  a  few  miles  on  the  Richmond  and  several  attempts  to  bum  it,  but  were  finally 
Fredericksburg  telegraph  road,  and  thence  forced  to  retire.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
moved  to  the  southeast.  At  9  o'clock  on  the  2d  corps  crossed  the  river, 
next  morning  a  halt  of  an  hour  was  made,  and  About  the  time  when  the  bridge  was  taken 
then  the  march  was  resumed,  crossing  the  rail-  by  the  2d  corps,  the  6th  corps  effected  a  cross- 
road near  Guineas'  station,  and  arriving  at  ing  and  took  a  position  on  the  south  bank,  and 
Bowling  Green  at  4  p.  m.  On  the  next  mom-  threw  up  some  breastworks.  6oon  after  they 
£ng  the  march- was  continued  to  Milford  station,  were  attacked  by  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy, 

The  6th  corps  moved  after  the  9th,  and  filed  which  was  repulsed  after  causing  a  loss  of  abou 

into  the  intrenchments  as  vacated  by  the  9th.  ^ve  hundred.    Their  own  loss  was  unknown. 
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lliis  attack  was  renewed  during  the  night  Govt  Honse,  and  in  the  mean  time  extended 

About  dark  Gen.  Bnrnside^s  corps  came  np  and  his  lines  southerly.    The  despatch  of  the  War 

took  position   between   G^ns.  Hancock  and  Department  relative  to  these  movements  was 

Wairen,  and  made  preparations  to  cross,  while  as  follows:                                  i 

the  6th  corps  took  the  right  of  the  Stiti.    On  WASHnroTox,  May  88— 9:Bo  p.  ic 

the  next  day,  the  24th,  the  army  crossed  the  ToMa^Ommil  Dix  : 

^ng  the  whole  hne  with  a  loss  of  about  five  from  Hsnoyertown,  dated  ySterday  afternoon  at  five 

faimdred.    During  the  day  a  portion  of  the  cav-  o'clock,  has  just  been  leceived. 

ahy  force  trader  Gen.  Shendan  reached  the  It  states  that  our  army  was  withdrawn  to  the  north 

army,  retnminip  from  James  River.    On  the  ndeofthe  North  Anna  on  Thursday  night,  and  moved 

S6111,  oontraiyto  general  expectation,  theenemy  ^"^^  piSunk^r"'  ^^  ^^  designated  for  cross- 

were  iband  strongly  posted  in  force  within  two  It  9  o'clock  yesterday  (Friday)  morning  Sheridan, 

miles  of  Gen.  Grant's  lines.    They  lay  in  the  with  the  1st  and  2d  dmsions  of  cavalry,  took  pos- 

form.  of  a  triangle,   with  the  apex  reaching  seuion  of  Hanover  Feny  and  Hanovertown,  finding 

neariy  to  the  North  Anna  River,  between  tiie  ^^  ^^^^^  a  rebel  vidette.   The  1st  diywion  of  the 

iv^vkfa    viiA,^    r^wo     iir«»»An    Ir^A    IT— ,^^C  6th  corM  amved  at  10  A.  M.,  and  now  hold  the  place, 

points    whcje   Gens.    Warren   and   Hancock  ^th  snBcient  force  of  caviOry  and  infantry  and  a?. 

erOBsed  with  their  corps.    Their  ground  was  tillery  to  resist  any  attack  likely  to  be  made  upon 

Ibmid  to  be  admirably  chosen  and  extensively  them.    The  remainder  of  the  corps  is  pressing  for* 

Ibrtified.     The  formation  of  their  line  cave  ward  with  rapidity.    Weather  fine  and  perfect. 

^Z.T2'ffH'l  trt  '^'1'^''''  "'  (2a^to'iS'«*^ri*  LS^cVSlTn^ra 

tooopsfromoneflwiktotheotiier.     A  success-  also  been  received.    It  reports  that  every  thing  goes 

nil    assault   would    have    mvolved    immense  on  finelv;  weather  dear  and  cool;  the  troops  came 

slaughter.     As  the  apex  of  the  enemy's  position  ^^  rapidly  and  in  jrreat  spirits,  and  that  the  army 

stretched  toward  the  North  Anna,  his  right  wUl  be  beyond  the  Piununkey  by  noon. 

«in»  vAflt^vi^*  ^^  A  'A«»»*:^«ixi/v  w«»illi.  ^^A  ^w  Breckinndge  is  at  Hanover  Court  Honse  with  a 

wu^  restmg  on  a  formidable  marfih  and  ex-  ^^  variou^  reported  from  three  thousand  to  ten 

tendrnff  across  the  railroad,  protected  it  and  thousand.    Wickham's  and  Lomax's  brigades  of  cav- 

oovered  the  junction.    His  left  wing  ran  along  alrr  are  also  there. 

little  River.    New  movements  were  therefore  The  despatch  ftirther  states  that,  after  seizing  Han- 

made  by  Gen.  Grant    His  plan  was  to  recross  ^^^  ]^^"7  yesterday.  Gepena  Torbert  captured 

tiie  No^h  Anna  and  marclf  by  tiie  left  flank.  Xr^X'tti^^J?'^^^^^ 

Ine  swelling  of  the  streams  by  the  recent  rams  before  ours  on  every  occasion. 

made  it  prudent  to  commence  it  as  soon  as  pos-  No  despatches  from  any  other  field  of  operations 

sible.    To  coverthe  movement  a  strong  demon-  ^^^  ^^J^f^f^  ^^Imf.^  c      *        ^td- 

Btration  was  made  during  Thursday  on  the  left  ^^^^^  M.  STAStON,  Secretary  of  War. 

of  the  enemy.    Some  divisions  of  cavaby  at-  On  Saturday  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  under 

tacked  his  left,  whilst  the  8d  division  of  Gen.  Gens.  Torbert  and  Gregg,  were  pushed  toward 

Sheridan's  cavalry  moved  up  the  Virginia  Cen-  Mechanicsville  as  a  reconnoissance  of  the  ene- 

tral  Railroad  and  began  to  bum  tiie  track,  my's  line.    Near  the  Tolopatomy  Greek,  a  trib- 

Under  cover  of  this  attack,  on  Thursday  even-  utary  of  the  Pamunkey,  a  sharp  engagement 

ing  the  37th,  the  6th  corps  quietly  and  swiftly  took  place  with  a  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy, 

wiUidrew  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  fol-  which  resulted  in  forcing  them  back  some  dis- 

lowed  by  the  other  corps  in  quick  succession,  tance.  leaving  apart  of  their  dead  and  wounded. 

and  moved  out  easterly  for  the  Pamunkev.  The  loss  of  the  Union  force  was  about  four 

The  rear  was  protected  by  Gen.  Hancock.    At  hundred,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  supposed 

the  same  time  a  strong  skirmish  line  was  left  in  to  be  not  less. 

front  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention  and  dis-  On  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  whole  army  was 

arm  suspicion.  across  the  Pamunkey,  and  fronted  soutiiwest 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  Friday  the  about  three  miles  from  the  river.    Reconnois- 

28th,  Hanover  Ferry  and  Hanovertown  were  sauces  were  made  from  each  corps,  followed 

occupied  by  a  portion  of  Gen.  Sheridan's  cav-  up  by  a  gradual  advance.    The  enemy  appeared 

airy,  who  captured  seventy-five  of  the  enemy,  to  be  in  force,  distant  about  six  miles,  and  be- 

At  10  A.  If.  the  1st  division  of  the  2d  corps  yond  the  Tolopatomy  Greek,  holding  Shady 

arrived,  foDowed  closely  by  the  remainder  of  Grove  and  Mechanicsville  with  his  extreme 

the  corps.    Hanovertown  is  on  the  Pamunkey  right,  and  his  centre  in  front  of  Atiee's  station 

River,  nfteen  miles  from  Richmond,  and  sixteen  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  his  left 

miles  from  the  White  House,  on  the  same  river,  covering  Hanover  Oourt  House. 

Thirteen  miles  east  of  the  White  House  is  West  On  Monday,  the  80th,  the  forces  of  Gen. 

Point,  where  the  Mattapony  and  the  Pamunkey  Lee  were  reported  to  be  on  the  Mechanicsville 

join  and  form  the  York  River,     Transports  road  south  of  the  Tolopatomy  Creek,  with  his 

with  supplies  for  the  army  were  already  on  the  right  resting  on  Shady  Grove.    The  right  of 

way  to  the  White  House,  to  which  the  base  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  consisting  of  the  6th  corps 

the  army  was  now  changed.    On  Saturday  the  under  Gen.  Wright^xtended  in  the  directipn 

28th  the  troops  continued  to  arrive  all  day,  and  of  Hanover  Court  House.    The  right  centre 

the  crossing  of  the  Pamunkey  was  secured,  was  held  by  Gen.  Hancock  on  the  Shady  Grove 

The  enemy  had  previously  occupied  Hanover  road,  and  the  left  centre  by  Gen.  Warren  on 
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the  Mechaniosyille  road.  Gen.  Bnniside  held  Bouthweeterlj  on  its  left,  the  line  of  battle  of 
the  left,  and  a  little  in  rear.  The  right  and  the  anny  extended  a  distance  of  six  miles  across 
rear  were  covered  by  tibe  8d  division  of  cavalry  Tolopatomy  Greek.  The  right  was  held  br 
nnder  Gen.  Wilson.  The  divisions  of  Gens.  Gen.  Wright^s  6th  corps,  next  Gen.  Hanoock's 
Torbert  and  Gregg  were  advanced  on  the  left  2d  corps,  next  G^n.  Bnmside's  9th  ooipe,  and 
flank.  The  division  of  Gen.  Torbert  held  the  Gen.  Warren's  5th  corps  on  the  left.  The  po- 
Old  Ohnrch  Tavern  Gross  Road  with  a  picket  sition  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  westerly  bank 
force  extending  on  the  road  to  Goal  Harbor,  of  a  creek  running  southeast,  and  a  tributary 
A  movement  of  the  enemy  was  made  about  to  the  Tolopatomy  before  the  latter  turns  to 
2  p.  M.  upon  these  pickets,  who  were  driven  in,  the  northeast  to  the  Famunkey.  Their  line 
and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  with  a  loss  of  closely  followed  in  general  direction  that  of 
eighty  or  ninety  on  each  side,  when  the  enemy  Gen.  Grant's  army.  The  right  was  held  by  Gen. 
were  driven  bade.  About  6  p.m.  an  attack  A.P.H]lLthecentrebyGen.Longstreet'8corpsi, 
was  made  on  G^n.  Warren's  corps,  whidi  was  and  the  left  by  Gen.  Ewell.  In  this  fK>sitlon  they 
gradually  moving  to  the  left  along  the  Me-  covered  the  Ohickahominy,  which  is  the  out^ 
ohanicsville  road,  by  a  reconnoitring  division  Hue  of  defence  for  Richmond  and  the  Virginia 
of  Gen.  EweU's  corps  with  two  bngades  of  Gentral  Railroad,  with  cavaliy  supports  thrown 
cavalry.  The  turning  of  Gen.  Warren's  flank  out  on  the  left  as  far  as  Hanover  Clourt  House, 
was  endangered,  which  was  prevented  only  by  and  on  the  right  to  Bottom  Bridge.  This  was 
the  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements.  A  sharp  the  theatre  of  operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
engagement  followed,  and  the  enemy  were  Potomac  in  1862,  when  the  approach  to  Rich- 
forced  to  retare  by  a  road  parallel  to  tne  Goal  mond  was  made  across  the  Ghidkahominy,  be- 
Harborroad.  Gen.  Meade,  upon  being  inform-  fore  which  the  enemy  were  now  strongly 
ed  of  the  situation  of  G^.  Warren,  ordered  an  drawn  up. 

attack  along  the  whole  line.  Gen.  Hancock  On  Tuesday  there  was  desultory  flring 
alone  received  the  order  in  time  to  attack  be-  through  the  day  along  the  whole  line.  Gen. 
fore  dark,  and  immediately  advanced  upon  tiie  Grant  already  contemplated  a  movement  by 
enemy's  skirmish  line,  captured  their  rifle-pits,  the  left,  and  the  1st  division  of  cavalry,  under 
and  held  them  all  night.  Gen.  Warren  neld  Gen.  Torbert,  were  ordered  forward  to  recon- 
Us  position  near  Mechanicsville,  and  the  enemy  noitre  thoroughly  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
moved  down  troops  to  prevent  any  further  Goal  Harbor,  and  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards  for 
dangerous  concentration  on  his  right  An  ef-  the  occupation  of  infantry.  While  there  a 
fort  was  made  to  dislodge  G^n.  Hancock  at  sharp  fight  ensued  with  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
midnight,  but  without  success.  cavalry,  which  resulted  in  Gen.  Torbert's  hold- 
On  Tuesday,  the  81st,  the  army  of  G^n.  ing  the  desired  ground. 
Grant  was  furtner  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  On  the  next  day,  June  1st,  an  effort  was 
the  18th  corps  under  Gen.  Smitii.  This  corps,  made  by  a  division  of  the  enemy  under  Gea. 
being  a  part  of  the  command  of  Gen.  Butier,  Hoke,  to  get  possession  of  Goal  Harbor.  This 
embarked  on  transports  at  Gity  Point,  and  was  r^ulsed  by  Gen.  Sheridan.  Subsequently 
moved  with  celerity  down  the  James  River  Gen.  Hoke  was  reinforced,  and  about  noon 
and  up  the  York  Kiver  to  the  White  House,  checked  the  further  advance  of  Gen.  Sheridan 
which  was  the  base  of  supplies  for  Gen.  Grant's  on  the  left.  On  the  previous  night  the  6th 
army.  corps  was  detached  from  the  right,  and  march- 
After  the  retirement  of  G^n.  Butier  to  his  ed  from  Shady  Grove  to  Goal  Harbor,  where 
intrenchments  on  the  20th,  littie  fighting  oc-  they  arrived  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  above 
ourred.  An  attack  was  made  on  Ms  p^  at  affair.  It  formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  the 
Wilson's  Whar^  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Gaines'  Mill  road,  with  Gen.  Ricketts'  division 
James,  held  by  two  re^jnents  of  negro  troops,  on  the  right,  Gen.  Russell's  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  24th.  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  G^n.  NeilT's  2d  on  the  left.  About  3  o'clock 
Eitz  Lee.  A  demand  for  surrender  was  made,  tiie  18tii  corps,  under  Gen.  Smith,  from  the 
which  Gen.  Wild  declined,  when  the  skirmish-  White  House,  came  into  tiie  field,  and  formed 
ing  line  was  speedily  driven  in,  and  furious  on  the  right  of  the  6th  corps,  with  Gen.  Mar- 
charges  made  on  the  works.  After  a  contest  tindale  on  the  right,*  Gen.  Brookes  in  the  cen- 
of  three  or  four  hours  the  enemy  withdrew,  tre,  and  Gen.  Devenson  the  left.  Their  march, 
leaving  twenty-five  dead  on  the  ground.  On  like  that  of  the  6th  corps,  had  been  severe, 
the  26th  a  reconnoissance  discovered  the  ene-  over  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  A  charge 
my  in  considerable  force.  The  position  of  Gen.  by  the  18th  corps  was  ordered  at  once,  and, 
Butier  now  was  such  that  his  conmixmication  without  stopping,  they  crossed  an  open  field  to 
and  supplies  were  perfectiy  secure.  Both  fianks  a  strip  of  wood,  and  took  and  held  the  first  line 
of  his  remaining  force  were  covered  by  gun-  of  the  enemy's  rifie-pits,  capturing  six  hundred 
boats.  prisoners.  A  lodgment  was  also  effected  in  the 
On  Tuesday,  May  81st,  the  headquarters  of  enemy's  line  further  to  the  right,  but  the  po 
Gen.  Grant  were  about  five  miles  southeast  sition  proved  to  be  completely  commanded  by 
of  Hanover  Gourt  House,  and  less  than  that  a  redoubt  in  the  second  Une  of  the  enemy,  and, 
distance  west  of  Hanovertown.  In  front  of  amidst  a  heavy  fire,  it  was  abandoned.  During 
that  position,  fadng  westerly  on  its  right  and  the  night  the.  enemy  made  desperate  efforts  to 
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regain  the  rifle-pits,  and  succeeded  in  annoy-  was  ordered.    The  18th  and  the  6th  corps  ad- 

ing  the  troops  with  an  enfilading  fire.    Their  joining  the  second  along  the  line  charged  for- 

charges,  however,  were  repelled.    The  loss  of  ward  with  not  less  gallantry,  and  carried  the 

the  ifnion  troops  was  ahont  two  thousand ;  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  but 

enemy  being  behind  breastworks,  probably  sof-  were  received  with  a  most  destmotive  enfilad- 

fered  much  less.    The  change  in  the  line  now  ing  fire.    After  an  obstinate  conflict  tiiey  were 

had  brought  Gen.  Wright  to  the  extreme  left,  forced  back,  yielding  the  position  which  they 

between  whom  and  the  5th  corps  was  now  the  had  taken,  and  occupied  another  close  to  the 

18th  under  Gen.  Smith.    During  the  entire  day  enemy's  works,  which  they  intrenched.    On 

there  had  been  warm  work  along  tiie  whole  the  right'theSth  and  9th  corps  were  advanced; 

line,  in  which  the  artillery  took  a  part  toward  but  the  conflict  here  was  not  so  severe,  as  the 

night.    Several  distinct  charges  were  made  by  force  of  the  enemy  was  massed  on  their  ri^t. 

the  enemy,  which  were  rented.    No  carefbl  Still  further  to  the  right  the  8d  division  of 

estimate  of  the  losses  in  thi^  part  of  the  field  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Wilson,  were  engaged  with 

during  the  day  was  made,  but  it  was  supposed  a  force  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Hampton,  but 

not  to  exceed  a  thousand.    The  loss  of  the  without  important  results.    The  contest  was 

enemy  was  severe.    The  result  of  the  day  was  continued  with  more  or  less  vigor  throughout 

the  complete  occupation  and  holding  of  Goal  the  day.    The  enemy  were  found  too  strongly 

Harbor,  which  was  an  important  position  both  posted  to  carry  their  works,  and  all  efforts  to 

as  commanding  the  road  to  the  White  House,  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  that  point  were  re- 

whence  supplies  were  brought,  and  also  in  ref-  pelled.    The  loss  was  nearly  seven  thousand  in 

erence  to  a  subsequent  crossing  of  the  Ohicka-  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    The  enemy 

hominy.  lost  many  prisoners,  but  the  advantages  under 

In  the  night  it  was  determined  by  Gen.  which  they  fought  prevented  their  loss  from 

Grant  to  make  the  attempt  to  push  the  enemy  being  so   severe.     The  following  despatches 

across  the  Ohickahominy,   and  to   secure  a  were  issued  by  the  War  Department : 

place  to  ford  that  stream.    The  2d  corps  was  WASBZHoroir,  June  4^  1861 

therefore  advanced  from  the  extreme  right  ToJ£<j^cr'Gm,I)iz  :^ 

to  the  extreme  left,  ^       .  .     -       « 
force  in  that  direction. 

about  noon  the  next  ^ 

The  attack  which  was  to  have  been  made  on  on  tlie  enemy's  Une^  o^  which  he  makes  the  follow- 
that  evening,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  which  ing  report : 

ensued,  was  postponed  until  the  next  morning,  ^e  aspulted  at  hjilf-past  4  a.  m.,  driving  the 

i\aAaJ     rurTo^/ii^^i^iA  «i^»»^;»i>;,«..  \.^a  4-»v^  enemy  within  his  intrenchments  at  all  points,  but 

lYiday.     Considerable  sfarmidung  had  taken  ^tho\it  gaining  any  decisive  advantage.  Sur  t^ops 

place  durmg  the  day,  and  a  charge  was  made  now  occupy  a  position  close  to  the  enemy,  some 

upon  the  5th  and  9th  corps,  without  gaining  places  within  fifty  yards,  and  are  remaining.     Our 


any  special  advantage.  ^o"**  ^**  J^ot  severejuor  do  I  suppose  the  enemy  to 

At  half-past  47clock  on Jriday  monnng  j^S^o^'mJ?^^ 

the  army  was  m  motaon.    Its  hue  extended  *^  Anothei  later  bfficial  report,  not  from  Gen.  Grant, 

from  Tolopatomy  Greek  across  the  road  from  estimates  the  number  of  our  klUed  and  wounded  at 


Coal  Harbor  to  the  Chickahominy.  The  ground  about  three  thousand.    The  following  officers  are 

consisted  of  woodlands,  swamp,  and  open  fields.  *°}?'i*4**®i'^®o^*u  tt-.        •     r,  ,  t>  .^     «.v  ^ 

Thft  flkirTniflhAra  wArA  nrnmntlv  a/1  v<m/«Ml   KutK  «  ^®^-  Haskell,  86th  Wisconsin ;  Col.  Porter,  8th  New 

XJie  SKirnusners  were  promptly  advanced,  and  York  heavy  artillery :  Col.  Morris,  66th  New  York. 

the  whole  hneiwas  soon  engaged  m  a  terrific  Among  the  wounded  are  Gen.  R.  0.  Tyler-seri- 

battle.    From  Gten.  Hancock's  corps  on  the  ously-^wiU_probabl}r  lose  a  foot;  Col.  McMahon, 

extremeleft  the  briga"       "                            "'  -    -  -  -^ 

Barlow  moved  boldly 

and  shell,  up  the  ascent  on  which  the  enemy  in 

their  front  had  concentrated  their  men  and  ^'  ^  -    q      tv^             WAsmwoTOH^  Jane  5-1  p.  x. 

tillery.    They  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  for  a  J  a^spTtih  from  Gen.  Grant's  headquarters,  dated 

moment  vi^ere  m  possession  of  then:  position,  half-past  8  o'clock  last  night,  has  been  leceii^d.    It 

Being  in  advance  of  the  line,  they  were  exposed  states  that  "  about  7  p.  x.  yesterday,  Friday,  8d  of 

to  a  most  destructive  enfilading  fire  of  the  J'"*©;  the  enemy  suddenlv  attacked  Smith's  brigade, 

enemy.    At  the  same  lime  the  second  line  of  S^  Gibbon's  division.    Jhe  battle  lasted  with  ^ai 

*v                            «•*"«  1**"^  «"w  owvx*«  *ijw  w  ^       f^j.  jjjj^  ^^  hour.    The  attack  was  unwaverinfflv 

the  enemy  was  massed  and  hurled  upon  them,  repulsed.    Smith's  losses  were  inconsiderable." 

Thus  overwhelmed  in  front,  and  swept  by  a  fire  At  6  p.  m.,  Wilson,  with  his  cavalry,  fell  upon  the 

on  the  flank,  these  divisions  were  now  driven  rear  of  a  brigade  of  Heth's  division,  which  Lee  had 

out  of  the  intrenchments,  but  not  until  they  ^^  around  to  his  left,  apparently  with  the  inter 

had  ^^ « «>|j"r^^r """^t ^"^  ~X'°*n^r£t  csr5.M'4iS''i» 

ers.    FaUmg  back  about  fifty  yards  they  were  confusion.    He  took  a  fewjprisoners.    He  had j>revi- 

under  a  partial  cover  of  the  ridge.    Here  they  ouslv  fought  and  routed  Ctordon's  brigade  ofrebel 

intrenched  themselves,  and  remained  throud^  oavauy.    Purine  these  fights  he  lost  several  officers, 

tiie  day.    So  far  had  they  advanced  that  one  S'*'?Pni*^S?«?.«i^i^vLi  v^^^                  ^?' 

of  the  enemy's  batteries  was  captured  and  ^dJ^^ol^Bei^amm,  8th  New  York  cavahy,  w^^ 

nearly  turned  against  them  when  the  retreat  Our  entire  loss  in  killed^  wounded,  and  missiiig 
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during  the  three  dajs'  operations  aronnd  Coal  Harbor  The  work  of  intrenohment  was  oontinned,  and 

woi  not  exceed  according  to  the  A^jutant-General'a  ^n  advance  was  pushed  as  far  as  Bottom  bridge. 

"^fS^^^^^^^il^^^^^^^               enemy's  left  ^^  ?ezt  below  the  railroad  crossing  of  OhiclT. 

wing,  in  front  of  Gen.  Bitnside,  was  found  to  have  flominy.    The  enemy  kept  pace,  confronting 

been  drawn  in  during  the  night.  the  advance,  and  fortifying  at  the  bridge.    On 

CoL  Geanola,  in  command  of  fire  thousand  men,  the  same  day  the  destracnon  of  the  railroad  to 

sRived  *^«"  :^^»yA$;^l}R^»5^^^^^  o^  w^°^  *^^  ^i<^  House  was  begun  from  Despatch  st»- 

BoyaL        BD-WIN  M.  STANTON,  Sec'y  of  War.  ^^^  efiatevly.   The  rwls  Snd  ties  were  removed 

The  position  gained,  however,  was  held,  and  to  the  White  House,  and  shipped  on  barges. 

during  the  next  day,  Saturday,  June  4th,  the  On  Sunday  night,  June  12tn,  the  movement 

erection  of  temporary  breastworks  was  busily  for  crossing  the  James  River  commenced.    The 

prosecuted.    At  9  o^clock  at  night  the  enemy  line  of  the  enemy  extended  from  Bottom  bridge 

made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  corps  of  Oen.  Han-  along  the  Ohickahominy,  nearly  parallel  to 

cock,  Smith,  and  Wright,  but  after  a  severe  whion  was  the  line  of  Gen.  Gran^  and  botii  in- 

loss  they  were  repulsed.  trenched.    Bottom  bridge  was  commanded  by 

On  Sunday,  the  6th,  the  lines  continued  dose  the  enemy,  and  could  not  be  used  for  crosdng. 
to  each  other.  The  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy  The  next  were  Long  bridge,  six  or  seven  miles, 
endangered  any  person  exposed  in  the  rifle-  and  Joneses  bridge,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below. 
pita,  and  many  officers  and  men  were  fatally  On  Sunday  night,  June  12th,  the  army  began 
wounded*  Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  in-  to  move.  Th62diand  6th  corps  moved  to  Long 
trenchmenta,  when  practicable,  was  kept  up.  bridge,  over  which  they  crossed,  and  took  the 
Soon  after  dark  the  enemy  made  a  sudden  road  due  south  to  Wilcox's  whar£  twelve  miles 
dash  on  Gen.  Smyth's  brigade  of  the  2d  divi-  distant  on  the  James'  Biver,  and  a  little  west 
flion  of  Gen.  Hancock's  corps.  They  met  with  of  Charles  Oity.  The  6th  and  the  9th  corps  at 
a  shwp  resistance,  and  were  soon  repelled  with  the  same  time  marched  to  Jones's  bridge,  by 
adisproportionablylarge  loss.  On  Monday  the  which  they  crossed  the  Ohickahominy  and  ad- 
pioket-firing  was  continued,  with  some  change  vanced  rapidly  to  Charles  City  Court  Houses 
of  podtion  in  bodies  of  the  troops,  and  with  about  nine  miles  nearly  south  of  the  bridge  and 
tiie  work  on  the  intrenchments.  At  midnight  a  mile  from  the  James'  Biver.  The  18th  corps 
an  attack  was  made  on  Gen.  Bumside's  corps  about  the  same  time  marched  to  the  White 
on  the  right,  but  soon%epelled.  The  nearness  House,  embarked  on  transports  and  proceeded 
of  the  lines  of  the  two  armies  made  the  battle-  directiy  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  on  the  south 
fields  of  Friday  disputed,  and  the  dead  still  re-  side  of  the  James'  Biver,  being  the  headquarters 
mained  upon  it  xmburied  and  the  wounded  of  Gen.  Butler.  The  points  designated  for  the 
were  unrelieved.  A  correspondence  ensued  crossing  of  the  other  corps  were  Powhatan's 
relative  to  these  dead  and  wounded,  between  and  near  Wilcox's  Wharf^  where  pontoons  had 
Gens.  Grant  and  Lee.  It  resulted  in  an  armis-  already  been  prepared  by  Gen.  Butler.  During 
tioe  of  two  hours,  during  which  the  dead  and  all  Sunday  night  and  Monday  the  troops  moved 
wounded  were  carefully  removed.  Meanwhile  forward,  and  at  evening  the  advance  reached 
the  5th  corps  was  detached  from  its  position  on  Wilcox's  wharf.  On  Tuesday  the  crossing  of 
the  right  centre  and  withdrawn  to  the  rear,  tiie  James  commenced,  and  was  completed  on 
Its  place  in  the  line  was  filled  by  a  transfer  of  Wednesday.  The  movement  had  been  attended 
the  9th  corps  from  the  extreme  right.  Com-  with  some  slight  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
missary  supplies  had  been  constantly  sent  for-  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  four  hxmdred  men. 
ward  to  the  army  from  the  White  HousCi  with  Meanwhile  deserters  having  reported  that 
some  reinforcements  of  hundred  days'  men  and  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Petersburg  had  been 
convalescents.  New  earthworks  were  built,  greatly  reduced,  a  demonstration  against  that 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  Chickahomi-  city,  was  made  by  a  portion  of  the  forces  under 
ny,  and  everywhere  the  enemy  built  parallel  Gen.  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  It  was  de- 
works  a  few  Imndred  yurds  distant.  On  Tues-  termined  that  Gen.  Gilmore,  with  thirty-five 
day,  June  7th^  the  enemy  making  a  reconnois-  hundred  men,  crossing  the  Apnomattox,  should 
sance,  attacked  the  9th  corns  in  the  afternoon,  move  by  the  turnpike  road  ana  assault  the  city, 
but  were  vigorously  repeUea.  Of  the  6th  corps  while  Gen.  Kautz,  with  a  cavalry  force  of  fif- 
detached  during  the  night  from  their  position  teen  hundred  men,  should  make  a  circuit  of 
in  the  line,  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Griffin  and  the  place  and  attack  it  on  the  southerly  or 
Gutter  moved  rapidly  down  toward  Sumner's  southwesterly  side,  and  thus,  as  the  movement 
bridge,  on  the  Chicluhominy.  The  enemy  at '  was  simultaneous,  both  forces  might  enter  the 
the  bridge  were  in  force,  and  opened  with  city  together.  At  the  same  time  another  dem- 
rather  heavy  guns  on  the  approaching  column,  onstration  was  to  be  made  upon  Fort  Clifton, 
They  were  soon  driven  from  the  bridge,  but  The  movement  commenced  on  Monday  night. 
continued  to  command  it  with  their  artillery.  June  Bth.  Gen.  Gilmore  encountered  no  seri- 
Dnring  Wednesday  and  Thursday  there  was  no  ous  opposition  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
change  of  position.  On  the  latter  day,  the  city,  when  he  met  the  enemy's  skirmish  line 
eavafry  under  Gens.  Torbert  and  Gregg  were  and  briskly  drove  it  back.  On  arriving  in 
pushed  further  to  the  left.  On  Friday  some  front  of  the  city  where  the  fortifications  could 
itirmiahing  of  oavah7  took  place  on  the  right,  be  closely  examined,  he  found  them  too  strong 
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for  the  force  at  bis  oommand  to  attempt,  and  The  cayalry  under  GeiL  Katitz,  which  pre- 

accordingly  withdrew  aboat  noon  and  returned  ceded  the  18th  corps,  had  moved  ont  to  the  ex- 

to  camp  m  the  evening.    Meanwhile  G^en.  Kantz  treme  left  against  the  works  near  the  ISTorfolk 

had  forced  the   enemy's  intrenchments   and  Railroad  and  on  the  Baxter  road.     The  posi- 

reached  the  streets  of  the  dty,  sharply  engaged  tion  of  the  enemy  was,  however,  too  strong  to 

in  fighting.    But  the  force  of  the  enemy  con-  be  carried,  and  Gen.  Kantz  retired, 

oentrating  against  him,  he  was  forced  to  retire.  Meanwhile  the  other  corps  of  the  army  were 

Some  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  loss  was  approaching  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Gen.  Bir- 

abont  twenty  men.    Two  gonboats  and  a  bat-  ney's  dividon  of  uie  2d  corps  arrived  at  even- 

tery  engaged  Fort  Olifbon  daring  the  morning  ing  and  occupied  the  captored  intrenchments. 

with  abrisk fire.  Daring  the  night  the  remainder  of  the  corps 

Petersbnrg,  a  city  of  eighteen  thousand  in-  came  up. 

habitants,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  On  Thursday  morning  a  part  of  the  10th 

Appomattox  River,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  corps,  under  Gen.  Terry,  was  sent  out  to  recon- 

Ridimond,  and  ten  miles  from  the  James  River  noitre  in  front  of  Gen.  Butler's  position.    The 

at  Oity  Point.    The  Appomattox  empties  into  skirmishers  soon  drove  the  enemy,  and  his  line 

the  James  at  Oity  Point.    It  is  navigable  to  was  penetrated  and  carried,  and  the  railroad 

Petersburg  for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  subsequently  reached  near  Port  Walthall  Juno- 

to  Waltham,  six  miles  below,  by  larger  vessels,  tion.    About  two  miles  of  the  track  were  torn 

llie  city  is  connected  with  Oity  Point  by  a  up,  when  the  enemy  came  down  in  such  foroe 

railroad.    The  road  from  Richmond  to  North  that  Gen.  Terry  was  obliged  to  retire, 

and  South  Oarolina  also  passes  through  it.    The  Early  in  the  morning  Gen.  Bimey  sent  out  a 

river  at  this  point  runs  nearly  northeast  to  the  force  under  G^n.  Egan  and  carried  a  redoubt  on 

James.    The  city  was  defended  by  several  series  his  left,  with  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred.    Mean* 

of  strong  earthworks,  consisting  not  only  of  time  the  troops  of  the  enemy  were  crowded 

square  r^oubts,  but  also  of  well-established  and  forward  so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to 

commanding  rifle-trenches.  wmt  for  Gen.  Bumside's  corps  to  come  up. 

On  Wednesday,  June  15th,  a  reconnoissance  The  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  ran  semidrcn- 
was  made  by  the  cavalry,  by  which  it  was  dis-  larly  from  the  river  on  the  north,  of  the  city  to 
covered  that  the  corps  of  Gen.  Hill  occupied  the  river  on  the  south.  Their  northern  extrem- 
the  re^on  southeast  of  Richmond  in  strong  ity  was  also  strengthened  by  batteries  on  the 
force.  At  1  oWock  on  the  morning  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Appomattox.  In  the  after- 
same  day  the  18th  corps,  which  had  arrived  on  noon  the  corps  of  Gen.  Bnrnside  arrived  and  a 
the  previous  evening  from  the  White  House,  line  of  battle  was  formed,  with  the  18th  corps 
stfiffted  for  Petersburg.  The  Appomattox  was  under  Gen.  Smith  on  the  right,  the  2d  corps 
crossed  by  a  pontoon-bridge  near  Point  of  under  Gen.  Bimey  during  thas  assault,  which 
Rocks.  The  route  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  was  commanded  by  G^n.  Hancock,  and  the  9th 
taken  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Gilmore  on  a  under  Gfen.  Bumside  on  the  left.  At  6  o^dook 
previous  day.  Skirmishing  of  the  advance  an  attack  was  made,  and  continued  for  three 
with  the  enemy  commenced  at  daylight.  A  hours.  G^n.  Bimey^s  division,  on  the  right  of 
row  of  rifle-trenches  with  two  twelve-pounders  the  centre  corps,  carried  the  crest  in  his  fix>nt 
was  carried  by  a  body  of  colored  troops  under  and  bcld  it  firmly.  On  the  left  of  Gren.  Bimey^s 
Gen.  Hinks'  command  later  in  the  day.  In  the  division  the  advance  of  G^n.  Barlow  found 
afternoon  the  movement  resulted  in  forming  a  more  difficulty,  from  the  concentration  of  the 
line  of  battle  in  front  of  the  outer  intrench-  enemy  in  front.  A  charge  was  made  by  the 
ments  of  the  enemy,  about  two  miles  fh>m  Pe-  brigades  of  Gens.  Miles  and  Griffin,  which  suo- 
tersburg.  Just  before  sunset  the  order  was  ceeded  in  gaining  a  foothold  of  the  rifie-pita 
given  to  carry  the  works  by  assault  The  outside  of  the  stronger  works.  But  the  troops 
whole  line  rapidly  advanced  under  a  hot  artil-  were  so  annoyed  by  the  enemy  that  Gen.  Bar* 
lery  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  swept  the  entire  low  determined  to  make  an  assault.  But  the 
range  of  rifle-pits  with  great  gallantry.  The  enemy  cut  off  his  skirmish  hne  in  front,  amount- 
enemy  broke  and  deserted  their  intrenchments,  ing  to  three  hundred  men,  with  their  officers, 
losing  sixteen  guns,  a  battie  flag,  and  three  hun-  Gen.  Bumside  also  prepared.to  make  an  assault^ 
dred  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  about  five  but  the  enemy  opened  so  severely  as  to  frus- 
hundred.  The  position  was  held,  but  no  fur-  trate  it.  The  ri^t  took  no  important  part  la 
ther  advance  was  made.  It  was  supposed  that,  the  contest.  Aner  three  hours  the  assault  was 
if  a  supporting  force  had  been  at  hand,  the  sec-  suspended.  The  loss  was  between  fifteen  hun- 
ond  line  of  works  tnight  have  been  carried  dred  and  two  thousand.  That  of  the  enemy, 
with  comparative  ease.  The  force  of  the  enemy  as  they  held  an  advantageous  position,  was 
in  the  city  was  small,  but  retoforoements  were  much  less. 

received  by  them  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Early  on  Friday  morning,  June  17th,  the  an- 
other corps  of  Gen.  Grant's  armr.  The  troops  sault  was  renewed  by  an  order  of  Gen.  Burn- 
which  held  Petersburg  composed  the  command  side  to  Gen.  Patten's  divinon  to  take  the  works 
of  Gen.  Beauregard.  A  portion  of  them  had  in  their  front.  The  brigade  of  Gen.  Griffin, 
confronted  Gen.  Butier,  and  some  had  been  in  supported  by  that  of  G^n.  Ourtin,  dashed  for- 
Biohnitond.  ward,  carrying  the  position  and  captaring  six 
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gcaeu&f  sixteen  officers,  and  four  hundred  men,  the  afternoon  across  the  Petersbnrg  and  Nor* 

with  a  loss  of  abont  five  hundred  men.    A  folk  Railroad. 

pause  now  ensued,  but  s^rmishmg  was  kept  On  the  left  of  the  9th,  the  5th  corps,  at  the 

np  by  the  picket  lines,  and  there  was  a  moder-  lime  of  the  attack  of  the  2d,  made  a  determined 

ate  fire  of  artillery.     In  the  afternoon  Gren.  and  vigorous  adyance  against  the  south  side  of 

Patten's  diyision  was  relieyed  by  that  of  Gen.  the  Norfolk  Railroad,  and  was  partially  sno- 

Ledlie.    An  advance  of  this  latter  division  was  cessfiiL    In  the  evening  their  efforts  were  again 

ordered,  nnder  cover  of  artfllery,  upon  the  renewed,  but  were  foiled  by  the  enemy.    The 

enemy's  breastworks,  from  which,  after  a  des-  division  of  the  18th,  on  the  extreme  right,  ex- 

perate  contest,  they  were  driven,  and  the  posi-  perienced  the  same  results  as  the  other  troops. 

tion  carried,  with  the  capture  of  some  prison*  The  operations  of  the  day  had  been  unsuccess- 

era.    Gren.  Bumside  was  now  abont  a  mile  and  ful.    The  loss  of  the  four  days'  operations  was 

a  half  firom  the  city  and  tiirew  some  shells  into  estimated  above  ten  thousand  men. 

it.    Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene-  On  Sunday,  Jxme  19th,  there  was  skirmish- 

my  to  recover  the  intrenchments  during  the  ing  and  considerable  artillery  fire,  but  no  de- 

day,  but  without  success.    About  9  o'dodc  at  cisive  movement.    The  loss  was  estimated  at  a 

noght,  however,  a  desperate  attempt  to  retake  hundred  men.    The  6th  corps,  heretofore  on 

them  was  made  and  succeeded.    In  this  affair  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  now  took  a 

about  two  hundred  prisoners  were  made  on  position  on  the  right  and  the  colored  division 

each  code.    The  loss  of  the  division  was  esti-  of  Gen.  Ferrero,  of  the  9th  corps,  arrived,  and 

mated  at  a  thousand.    The  rest  of  the  line  dur-  was  posted  in  front.     At  night  the  enemy 

ing  the  day  was  engaged  in  skirmishing,  with-  made  an  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  line,  but 

out  any  attempt  at  decisive  assault.    On  tiie  were  driven  back.    Dming  the  afternoon  an 

ri^t  the  18th  corps  had  been  withdrawn  and  attack  with  infantry  and  artillery  was  made 

returned  to  the  intrenchments  at  Bermuda  Hun-  on  Gen.  Butler's  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred 

^^d.    The  5th  corps,  under  Gen.  Warren,  had  by  a  division  of  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  under 

come  and  massed  on  the  left  in  the  rear  of  G^n.  Gen.  Pickett.    At  the  same  time,  three  iron- 

Bomside's  9th  corps.    The  2d  corps  was  com-  dads  from  Richmond  made  their  appearance 

manded  by  Gen.  Bimey,  as  Gen.  Hanoo^  was  near  Dutch  Gap,  but  retired  before  the  fieet 

sofifering  from  an  old  wound.  of  Admiral   Lee.    During   the   same  night, 

The  proper  dispositions  were  now  made  for  squads  of  the  enemy  made  their  appearance 

ayigorous  assault  early  on  Saturday  morning  along  the  James  River  and  destroyed  the  wharfii 

the  18th.    The  line  was  formed  by  the  divisions  at  Wilcox's  and  Westover  landings. 

of  Qeua,  Martindale  and  Blinks,  of  the  18th  Monday,  the  20th,  was  unusually  quiet  near 

corps,  on  the  right,  extended  by  the  6th,  2d,  Petersburg.    Some  demonstrations  of  the  ene- 

9th,  and  5th,  in  the  order  named,  to  the  left,  my's  cavfury  were  near  the  White  House,  but 

On  sending  out  skirmishers  preparatory  to  the  without  any  serious  result  to  the  convalescents 

assault,  at  4  A.  h.,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  there. 

had  withdrawn  to  an  inner  series  of  defences.  On  Tuesday,  the  21st^  a  movement  was  made 

New  arrangements,  therefore,  became  neces-  to  occupy  and  destroy  the  railroad  from  Peters- 

sary.    At  noon  a  general  advance  of  the  2d,  burg  to  Weldon.    On  the  previous  evening  the 

9th,  and  6th  corps  was  ordered.     From  the  2d  corps  moved  from  its  entrenchments  on  the 

2d  corps  an  assanltbig  column  of  three  brigades  right  centre  to  the  left,  and  its  position  was 

was  sent  forward,  while  the  rest  of  the  corps  occupied  by  the  9th  and  a  part  of  the  18th. 

threw  out  double  lines  of  skirmishers  to  divert  In  the  morning,  crossing  the  Petersburg  and 

the  attention  of  the  enemy.    The  men  moved  Norfolk  Railroad,  it  marched  as  rapidly  as  pos- 

promptly  up  to  the  works  to  be  assanlted,  sible  in  a  sontherly  direction.    A  division  of 

which  were  situated  near  the  Petersburg  and  the  6th  and  one  of  the  6th  corps  moved  out  in 

City  Point  Rulroad.    As  they  came  out  from  support.   Before  noon^  the  2d  corps  halted,  and 

cover,  they  were  received  by  such  a  desperate  in  the  afternoon  a  division,  under  G^n.  Barlow, 

enfilading  fire  from  the  left,  that  Ihey  retired  with  sharpshooters  skirmishing  in   advance, 

without  reaching  the  breastworks,  leaving  their  was  sent  forward  and  found  the  enemy's  lines 

dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.    In  the  after-  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jerusalem  road, 

noon  a  second  storming  party  was  organized  to  which  bisects  the  re^n  between  the  Norfolk 

commence  the  attack  from  Gen.  Mott's  posi-  and  the  Weldon  Railroad.    The  position  was 

tion.    His  division,  with  detachments  from  the  known  as  Davis  Farm,  about  three  miles  below 

other  two  of  the  corps,  advanced  in   two  Petersburg,  and  a  mile  from  the  railroad.    The 

oolnmns  about  5  p.  k.,  but  were  received  with  enemy  proved  to  be  in  force,  with  artillery 

such  a  destructive  fire  from  concentrated  bat-  planted  m  earthworks.     They  advanced  to  at- 

teries  and  musketry,  as  to  force  them  back  with  tack,  and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued^  and  the 

terrible  loss,  in  spite  cf  the  greatest  bravery  on  advance  line  of  Gen.  Barlow  was  withdrawn, 

their  part.  and  n^Joined  the  column.    The  loss  was  about 

The  9th  corps,  on  the  left  of  the  2d,  was  a  hundred  men.     A  reconnoisaance  toward 

prompt  to  act  during  the  day.     There  was  Petersbnrg,  at  the  same  time,  was  attended 

brisk  sMrmiflfaing,  but  no  dedisiye  advantage  with  no  results.    So  threatening  was  the  as- 

was  gained.    The  line  was  established  during  pect  of  the  enemy  on  the  left,  that  a  squadron 
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of  oavalrj  was  sent  to  protect  that  flank,  and  at  onoe  fell  baok,  with  the  loss  of  many  made 

the  corps  retired  to  form  position  for  the  night,  prisoners,  and  thus  exposed  the  left  flank  of 

In  the  lines  east  of  Petersburg  comparatiye  Gen.  Gibbon^s  division.    The  line  of  intrench- 

3iiietnes8  prevailed.  The  bridges  across  the  ments  occupied  by  Gren.Mott  was  now  captured 
Lppomattoz,  between  Petersburg  and  Poca-  by  the  enemy,  who  thus  pressed  Gen.  Gibbon 
hontas,  the  village  on  the  Richmond  side  of  in  front  and  rear.  Several  re^ments  were 
the  river,  were  shelled  daily  by  the  batteries  of  captured,  with  McXnight^s  battery,  before  the 
Gen.  Grant.  On  the  same  day,  Uie  21st,  a  division  enemy  were  checked  by  the  bravery  of  the 
of  the  10th  corps,  under  Gen.  Foster,  crossed  20th  Massachusetts.  The  broken  corps  was 
the  James,  at  a  point  between  Aikin's  Landing  soon  rallied  and  a  new  line  formed,  and  further 
and  Fonr  Mile  Greek,  and  occupied  Deep  Bot-  attacks  of  the  enemy  repulsed.  The  6th  cqn>s 
torn,  about  ten  miles  from  Richmond.  On  the  was  also  attacked  on  its  left  flank  by  a  division 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  from  of  Gen.  Hill^s  command,  and  its  advance  line 
(xoi.  Foster,  the  enemy  had  a  battery  at  a  driven  back,  thus  widening  the  gap  between  it 
position  called  Hewlett's.  In  this  position  he  and  the  2d.  In  the  evening.  Gen.  Meade  get- 
threatened,  to  some  extent,  the  southeast  ap-  ting  both  corps  well  in  order,  directed  an  ad- 
proaches  to  Richmond.  At  the  same  time  tiie  vance.  The  6th  recovered  its  former  line  and 
18th  corps  moved  from  Bermuda  Hundred  to  the  2d  a  part  of  its  line,  and  intrenched  for 
Petersburg,  and  occupied  the  portion  vacated  the  night.  At  daylight  the  enemy  appeared, 
by  the  6th  corps.  strongly  intrenched,  before  the  Weldon  Rail- 
Early  on  Wednesday,  the  22d,  the  movement  road.  The  loss  of  the  day  included  about  two 
against  the  nulroad  was  resumed.  The  object  thousand  made  prisoners,  four  guns,  and  some 
was  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Peters-  colors. 

burg  from  the  south.     At  the  same  time  a  On  the  next  day,  the  23d,  Gen.  Wright 

cavalry  expedition  was  sent  about  ten  miles  moved  out  to  the  extreme  left,  and  finding  tibat 

further  south,  under  Gen.  Wilson,  to  destroy  the  enemy  had  not  advanced  so  far,  sent  out  a 

the  railroad.    The  general  movement  was  de-  reconnoitring  force  to  the   railroad.      They 

Xed  to  consist  of  an  advance  of  the  2d  and  reached  it  unopposed  and  cut  the  telegraph, 

corps  directly  against  Hie  road.    The  2d  Hie  8d,   4th,    and  11th  Vermont  regiments 

corns  was  on  the  left  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  were  then  sent  forward  to  hold  the  road.    But 

wita  G^.  Gibbon*8  division  resting  its  right  on  they  had  hardly  reached  it  when  they  were 

&e  left  of  the  road.    Gen.  Grimn^s  division  attacked  on  their  flank  by  a  division  of  the 

of  the  5th  corps  was  on  the  further  side.    The  enemy  under  Gen.  Anderson,  and  their  position 

position  of  Gen.  Gibbon  was  so  near  the  works  was  turned  at  once.     Several  hundred  were 

of  the  enemy  that  any  farther  advance  by  him  taken  prisoners,  and  some  were  killed  and 

would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.    The  wounded.     The  enemy,  elated  with  success, 

advance  was,  therefore,  ordered  for  the  left  of  pui^ed  the  troops  back  to  the  main  body,  and 

the  line,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  then  began  a  general  attack.     The  line  was 

Barlow  and  Mott,  and  the  6th  corps.    It  was  withdrawn  toward  evening  to  the  cover  of 

to  have  been  made  at  daybreak,  but  was  de-  the  breastworks.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  in 

layed  by  each  corps  apparently  waiting  for  the  these  two  days  was  disproportionately  smalL 

oUier  to  lead.     At  length  each  corps  was  Elsewhere,  during  the  day,  nothing  of  im- 

ordered  to  advance  independently,  and  to  pro-  portance  occurred. 

teot  its  own  flank  as  connection  between  was  On  Friday,  the  24th,  the  enemy  opened  with 
not  made.  The  line  was  deployed  in  open  artillery  upon  the  position  of  Gen.  Stannard's 
style,  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground,  untU  division  of  the  lOtn  corps.  After  an  hour,  a 
it  approached  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  in  charge  was  made,  which  was  repulsed  with  a 
more  intricate  ground,  when  the  left  of  tiie  2d,  loss  to  the  enemy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
under  Gen.  Barlow,  was  pressed  well  in  tow-  prisoners,  besides  some  killed  and  wounded. 
ard  the  rights  thus  opening  a  gap  between,  it  sSo  important  movements  were  made  in  other 
and  the  6th  corps.  Gen.  Barlow  threw  out  parts  of  tiie  line.  Durine  the  evening,  the  cav- 
flanking  regiments  to  protect  himself.  But  no  airy  force  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  while  march- 
sooner  was  the  entire  line  of  the  2d  corps  in  ing  from  the  White  House  to  the  James  River, 
position,  and  Gen.  Barlow's  division  had  com-  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  a  bloody 
menced  to  intrench,  when  it  was  attacked  on  struggle  ensued.  The  enemy  were  finally 
the  flank  by  the  enemy.  In  its  advance,  the  driven  off,  after  a  loss  by  Gen.  Sheridan  of 
2d  corps  had  separated  from  the  5th,  on  its  four  to  flve  hundred  men.  His  trains  were 
light,  and  the  6th  was  now  far  distant,  on  the  saved  from  capture. 

left  and  rear.    The  enemy  took  advantage  of  On  the  next  day,  the  25th,  the  principal 

the  error.    One  entire  division,  with  M^one's  demonstration  was  made  in  front  of    Gen. 

brigade,  pushed  through  the  interval.     The  Bumside's  position.     It  consisted  of  the  ad- 

fiank  of  Gen.  Barlow  was  instantly  rolled  up  vance  of  a  strong  skirmish  line,  which  was 

and  a  large  number  made  prisoners.     This  easily  repulsed. 

movement  of  Gen.  Barlow's  force  quickly  un-  The  cavalry  expedition  of  Gen.  Wilson  set 

covered  the  flank  of  Gen.  Mott's  division,  and  out  frcm  the  camps  near  Prince  George  Oourt 

exposed  him  to  the  same  danger.    Gen.  Jlott  House,  on  the  morning  of  June  22d.     His 
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force  was  between  six  and  eight  thousand  men,  not  their  old  officers  to  follow.    On  the  other  hsnd| 

with  three  batteries  of  four  guns  each.     The  fO'®  than  one  leader  of  a  atormmg  party  was  foroed 

wxw*  uuiw  uavy^LM'o^    r»  ^      6**""     A  TtT  ij^J  to  sav,  as  ho  came  backfirom  an  unsueceaaful  attempt 

column  moved  to  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  against  the  outworks  of  Petersburg,  "My  men  do  not 

Railroad  at  Reims^  station.    Here  it  took  up  ^me  as  they  did  thirty  days  a^."    A  few  com- 

and  burned  the  track  for  several  hundred  yards,  manaers,  too,  showed  the  fatigumg  effects  of  the 

the  water-tank,  depot,  and  pubUo  buildings.   It  campaign  by  a  Uck  of  health,  by  a  lack  of  unity  and 

*l.Ar^^^  rvi^Tr^  ♦^  fln7Y«Ai.UTiii)a  <>fof{/^n  J%n  fiiik  haTmonT,  or  of  alertucss  and  sfalL    The  last  attacks 

tiience  moved  to  Sutherknd  s  station,  on  the  ^^  Petersburg  show  clearly  how  the  campaign  was 

Fetersburg  and  Lynchburg  Kailroad,  ana  ad-  telling  on  men  and  officers,  and  the  two  achievements 

vanced  to  Ford's  station  in  the  evening.    Here  on  the  Jerusalem  road  of  the  22d  and  23d  of  June, 

two  locomotives,  sixteen  cars,  a  depot,  and  a  pnt  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.    On  the  former  oc- 

few  stores  were  burned,  and  several  mUes  of  eK^fed^^feS'b^k^  2^2?  m"^^^S^m  the 

ttie  road  destroyed.     On  the  ne^  morning  enemy'8'onset,^nioneofSieveryfinSt^riga^ 

Gen.   Eautz    advanced    toward    Burkesville,  the  whole  army  was  captured,  with  hardly  a  shot 

which  he  reached  in  the  afternoon,  and  de-  fired.    In  our  account  at  that  time  the  probable  cause 

Btroyed  the  property  of  the  road  as  at  the  ofthe  disaster  was  intimated.   Butwhen  in  addition 

other  stations:    Meanwhile  the  main  body  fol-  {?  **^  ^«  Vermont  brigade  of  the  6Ux  corps  was 

vuiEvx  Duaut^uo.    jiLvwxnuu^  vxx^uxaiu  ummj  *vi  badly  cut  up  ou  the  foUowiug  day,  it  became  dear 

lowed,  and   encountered  m  the  afternoon  a  that  the  rapidity  of  the  figh&ng  must  be  checked 

body  of  the  enemy  near  Nottoway.    A  sharp  awhile.    The  pace  was  now  too  great.    There  was 

connict  ensued  until  night,  when  the  enemy  need  of  rest,  recruitment,  and  some  reorganization. 

retired.     On  the  24th  the  column  reached  It  may  be  added,  tiiat  the  influx  of  raw  troops  Mid  of 

KeysviUe,andbivouackedforthem^^^^^  ^Tte%o3y'lS^I^W^^ 
eighteen  miles  of  the  road,  besides  other  prop-  ©f  diyisions,  and  almost  of  corps.  These  affurs  of 
erty,  were  destroyed  during  the  day.  On  the  the  22d  and  28d  of  June  were  the  last  offensive  move- 
next  day  the  bridge  over  Staxmton*  River  was  ments  of  in&ntry  in  force, 
reached,  but  it  was  foxmd  to  be  well  defended  "So  movements  of  importance  were  made  be- 
by  the  enemy.  The  return  of  the  expedition  fore  Petersburg,  and  quiet  prevailed  for  some 
now  commenced.  On  the  route  they  were  so  days,  excepting  the  artillery  fire, 
harassed  by  the  enemy  as  barely  to  escape  The  second  movement  against  the  Virginia 
capture.  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  1st  and  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  for  the  occupation 
2d,  they  arrived  vrithin  the  lines,  in  straggling  of  Lynchburg,  thereby  to  cooperate  with  Gen. 
parties,  in  a  most  pitiable  and  wretched  con-  Grant  against  Richmond,  commenced  about 
dition,  both  men  and  horses  being  iaded  and  May  31st.  Gen.  Sigel  was  removed  from  the 
worn  beyond  description  after  their  hard  Department  of  Western  Virginia,  and  Q^n. 
march,  severe  fighting,  and  the  relentiess  har-  Hunter  placed  in  command.  On  taJdng  leave 
assing  of  the  enemy.  The  entire  wagon  train,  of  his  command  Gen.  Sigel  issued  the  following 
the  ambulance  train,  all  the  guns  (sixteen),  order: 

nearly  all  their  caissons,  and  many  horses  had  HsAixnrABTDs,  BxpABxiaraT  West  VntomiA, ) 

been  lost,  and  between  ten  and  fifteen  hundred       ^  Mav  81, 18«4.     f 

men.    More  than  a  tiiousand  negroes  had  been       p  ^^SL^^  *5®  P«»«den*  «y}>?.  United  States  I  a 


colleoted  and  foUowedtte  column,  bnt  most  "^^!^"H^te~U^"d  StS^^ZKi-my 

of  them  were  recaptured  by  the  enemy.     It  Buccessor. 

was  asserted  that  about  fifty  miles  of  the  Dan-  In  leaving  the  troops  under  my  immediate^  com* 

ville  Railroad  had  been  destroyed.  A  movement  mand,  I  feeiit  my  duty  to  announce  my  most  sincere 

was  made  by  the  6tii  corps  to  aid  the  expedition,  ^!^J^f^,x^VA^J^i  w^Ti«.^iI*  snstained 

1         .     "..     .j_  . .      s.  ^     'J.!,     i.  •        _i.  ^  Dio  80  laithiuily  aunng  tne  last  oampBiirn. 

on  learmng  iter  situation,  but  without  important  Haying  no  other  wishes  and  aspirafions  but  to  serve 

results.  and  promote  the  good  cause,  which  we  are  all  bound 

The  weather  at  this  period  was  exceedingly  to  defend,  I  hope  that  final  success  may  crown  the 

hot,  and  the  army  suffered  greatiy.    At  the  hidefaAigable  zeal  and  good  wUl  of  ^is  arm:r. 

same  time  a  droutii  prevailed,  water  became  ^'  ^i^hh,  M^.-oen. 

scarce,  and  the  dust  rose  in  clouds  at  every  The  commands  of  Geoa,  Orook  and  Averill, 

movement    The  condition  of  the  army  at  this  which  retired  to  Meadow  Blufi^  were  reorgan- 

time  is  thus  described  by  the  '*  Army  and  Navy  ized  and  prepared  for  a  simultaneous  advance 

Journal " :  upon  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  and 

-,        J.    ,j                   j-xxi-jv  Lynchburg.     Gen.  Burbridge,   in   Kentucky, 

troops  were  thoroughly  worn  out    While  their  spirit  Virginia,  SO  as  to  prevent  any  ^vance  from 

and  enthusiaBm  were,  and  always  haye  been,  beyond  that  direction  upon  the  rear  of  the  oombmed 

all  praise,  the  fatigues  of  so  extraordinary  a  cam-  forces  about  to  move  against  Lynchburg.    The 

paign  had  been  oyerpowcring.^  Officers  experienced  position  of  the  enemy  at  this  time  was  most 

Its  effects  as  well  as  men.    Their  conspicuous  bravery  t.^A,„^^\j\^  a,,   ^«^J^««  4.\^^«^   •^^•^^^^^•^4.^ 

had  stretched  out  dead  or  wounded,  commUsioneS  jmfevorable  for  opposing  these   movemente. 

officers  of  all  grades,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thou-  Gen.  Breckmndge,  with  the  only  Confederate 

sands,  before  the  James  was  crossed.    The  effect  was  force  of  importance  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 

apparent  in  some  want  of  skill  and  ejroerienoe  in  sue*  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee, 

SS^^eite;  SJ*TiS  JIS"briS!d^'**  ThTiSt'  ^®*^«  nothmg  but  a  few  small  brigades  of  in- 

mwsingtte  fomiliar  foiSs  <md  vwces'  that  had  iS  ^^r  cavalry,  about  two  regiments  of  infantry, 

them  to  the  charge,  would  complain  that  they  had  and  a  small  brigade  of  dismounted  troops  acting 
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18  infiuitry.    To  snpidy  the  place  of  Gen.  Breok-  earnest,  and  if  we  expect  saocess  we  too  most  be  in 

mridge,  the  Httle  foroe  of  Qen.  McOailalaiid  ^^^\  ^J,"*?"*  ^\'l!S?.''«  i?  ?'^?  sacriflces- 

<_»J^IL-i.  A.^w..  rv-i.K^,  ;i«^^*  *«  *"k«.  A.^«4.  ^f  wiUing  to  gaffer  for  a  short  time  that  a  glonousresalt 

was  a^t  from  Dubhn  depot  to  the  front  of  „^y  ^^own  our  efforts.    The  country*  expects  that 

Staiimtoii,  and  Gen,  W.  E.  Jones  was  ordered  ererj  man  will  do  his  duty:  and  this  well  done,  the 
to  take  aU  the  troops  to  the  same  position  protectiTe  care  of  a  kind  Providence  will  certainlj 
which  he  oonld  move  from  Southwest  W irffinia.  ensure  to  ns  a  complete  success. 
Geo,  Jonea,  aocordmgly,  got  together  aU  the  J^-  Brery  tent  ^  be  immediately  turned  in  for 
J^^fc^  X  "*^"*"*"©v»  ©rr  JJ'o^r^  ***  ?t'"  transportation  to  Martinsburg,  and  all  baggage  not 
Oonfederate  troops  west  of  New  Eiver,  dis-  expr^ily  aUowed  by  this  orSV  wiU  be  atoLce  sent 
mounting  the  brigades  of  cavahry,  and  moved  to  the  rear.  There  wiU  be  but  one  wagon  allowed  to 
to  StaontoiL  He  tbns  left  in  the  extreme  south*  each  regiment,  and  these  will  only  be  used  to  trans- 
west  only  a  few  disjointed  bodies  of  cavalry,  port  spm  ammunition,  camp  kettles,  tools,  and  mess- 

«.dG«uMorgim's"^mm«ndto«j.pojethead:  ClSk.  ^?Si^r  ^BTS^'o'^SlSPr  ^l^^1^!:^"nrl 
yanoe  of  U«n«  JDWondge.  As  tms  force  was  one  ambulance  will  be  allowed  to  department  head- 
too  small  to  effect  that  object  by  meeting  Gen.  quarters,  and  the  same  to  dirision  ana  brigade  head- 
Bnrbridge  in  front,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  quarters.    The  other  anibulanceswiU  be  under  the 

aavmgr  the  Bonthwest,  that  Gen.  Morgan  shoald  goldiers  have  on  their  backs,  with  one  pair  of  extra 

dash  boldly  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  and  shoes  and  socks,  are  amply  sufficient.    Every  thing 

thus  draw  Gen.  Bnrbridge  away.    This  was  else  in  the  shape  of  clotmng  will  be  packed  to-day 

expected  to  be  snccessfoL  especially  as  Gen.  and  sent  to  the  rear.  In  each  knapsack  there  must  be 

Borbndge  had  mud,  more  to  loae  m  Zentacky  Jo^'^^.^^rh^JS^'^SSTr^'^.i^^^^ 

tb^the  enemy  had  m  bonthwest  Yirgmia.  tions  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt,  and  one  pair  of  shoes 

On  Snnday,  Jnne  29th,  Gen.  Morgan  at  the  and  socks,  but  nothinff  else. 

head  of  two  thousand  men  passed  through  HL  Brigade  and  m  other  commanders  will  be 

Pound  Gap,  on  the  border  of  Kentucky.    At  ^^^^,  ^^""^  'I^P^^S^^^^^i  *^Sf«?o  "S*""^'  ^1 

aie  same  iSlie  a  body^Gen.  Bnrbrid|e5  ^m-  ^^ ::it'ij^'^^  hSSSi  aSf  M^S^st^e 

mand  waa  moying  eastward  and  passed  by  Gran,  tafen  and  slau^tered.    These  supplies  will  be  seized 

Morgan.    From  Pound  Gap  he  moyed  to  Paint-  under  the  direction  of  officers  duhr  authorized,  and 

Tfllei  thence  a  scoufang  party  was  sent  in  ad-  ipon  a  system  which  wm  hereafter  be  regelated.  No 

S^  to  pick  nohoreee     T^  body  p«»ed  to  ^ffi^S.Si^iSf^ffiVro'^SXfth''^ 

lUzel  ^^leen^  Owingsville,  nemmgsburg,  and  jg  ^  proper  and  orderly  division  of  the  suppUes  taken 

Maysvule,  without  resistance,  thence  to  Mount  for  our  use. 

Sterling,  where  a  force  from  Gen.  Bnrbridge  rv.  Commanders  will  attend  personally  to  the 

OTertook  them.    Other  parties  appeared  in  vari-  ?">«»?*  execution  of  this  order,  so  that  we  may  move 

ouaplacejbut.them^  force  ^^^^^^  IS^^^iTtTeTo^n?^- in'^SS  ^ 

tiuana  ana  Iiezmgton,  and  approached  franK-  for  forage  and  supplies -great  attention  is  required 

fort.    Property  was  taken  everywhere,  the  rail-  of  every  commanding  officer  toward  the  enforcement 

roads  destroyed  and  bridges  burned.    Gen.  of  strict  discipline.                ,         .     -            ^ 

Hobson,  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  ^J-  ^}^  ^S^JS^A^i^^^!!^^ji!^  ^^i 

«r««  ^Ili^-m^ji    ««.!  v-  ♦!.*  io*i.  ^f  T««^  r»A«  cer  and  soldier  of  the  army  m  the  field  an  earnest  and 

was  captupedy  and  by  the  12th  of  June  Gen.  unwavering  support.    He  reUes  with  confidence  noon 

Burbndge,  with  his  whole  conmiand,  was  near  ui  ever  kind  Providence  for  a  glorious  result.    The 

Paris  in  foil  pursuit  of  Gen.  Morgan.     At  Gyn-  lieutenant-general  commanding  the  armies  of  the 

thiana  a  conflict  took  place,  in  wMoh  Gen.  United  Stoles,  who  is  now  vigorously  pressing  back 

B,^brid«  reports  that  he  killed  thn«  hundred  £.^^^^^0**.  S^^f^ofhTMt'nS^.o'i 

and  took  as  many  more  prisoners.    He  says:  be  disappointed. 

*'  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  one  V I.  In  conclusion,  the  midor-ffeneral  commanding 

hundred  and  fifty.    Morgan's  scattered  forces  makes  it  known  that  he  will  nolo  every  officer  to  the 

are  flying  in  all  directions;  have  thrown  away  etaiotest  accountebility  for  the  proper  enforcement 

iheir^andareoutof^^^  ^^it^rnetr^'^^  ^^ ^^ 

wnolly  aemoralized."    Hius,  by  these  move-  tion  of  all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  en- 

ments,  Gren.  Burbridge  was  lured  back  to  Ken-  listed  men  who  attract  recognition  by  their  gallantty 

tncky  and  Southwest  Virginia,  for  a  time  se-  and  good  conduct.                              „TT^m«« 

tion  reouired  by  Gren.  Burbndge's  command,  ->            ^ 

detainea  him  until  all  the  available  reinforce-  His  first  movement  was  made   from   the 

ments  in  Kentucky  were  required  by  GexL  neighborhood  of  Cedar  Greek  nearly  to  Wood- 

Bherman  in  his  progress  to  Atlanta.  stock.    The  guerrillas  in  the  rear  soon  became 

Meanwhile  the  other  parts  of  the  general  troublesome,  and  were  partially  successfiDl  in 

movement  were  in  progress;  G^n.  Hunter,  after  destroying  his  commimications.    The  advance 

assuming  the  command  of  the  Department,  is-  continued  through  Woodstock,  Mount  Jackson, 

sued  the  following  order :  Kew  Market,  to  Harrisonburg.    On  leaving 

Gmiral  Order  M.  29.  this  place  ^e  column  was  divided  into  two 

HsAi>QVAxxua,  BBPAnncorr  Wxsr  YnennA, )  parts,  one  of  which  took  the  road  by  Port  Be- 

.??_"  *S??^t  *  \1 V.  public  and  the  other  the  direct  route  to  Staunton. 

was  a  demon- 
enemy,  and  it 
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encountered  a  movement  on  their  part  against  an  honr.    After  an  advanoe  of  two  miles  the 

the  Federal  left    At  the  same  time  the  main  first  position  of  the  enemy  was  reached,   Th^ 

body  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mount  draw-  immediately  opened  with  a  brisk  oannoiiadei, 

ford,  and  met  the  enemy  on  North  River,  twelve  but  were  soon  driven  back  two  miles  to  their 

miles  from  Stannton.    A  hot  conflict  ensned,  as  line  of  breastworks  witli  connderable  loss  to 

well  here  as  at  Port  Republic,  but  the  enemy  both  sides.    Night  coming  on  Gen.  Hnnteor  was 

were  steadily  driven  on  the  North  River,  which  compelled  to  halt.    All  night  the  whistles  of 

exposed  their  right,  and  thus  compelled  it  to  locomotives  were  heard  in  Lynchburg,  bringing 

fall  back.    At  the  same  time  G^en.  Crook  was  reiSnforoements  from  Richmond.    On  the  next 

approaching  from  the  west,  and  the  enemy  in  day  the  enemy  appeared  in  force,  and  advanced 

faOing  back  retired  toward  Waynesboro^  on  the  to  turn  the  right  of  Gen.  Hunter's  force.    Af- 

east.    The  loss  of  Gen.  Hunter  was  two  hun-  ter  a  sharp  struggle  they  were  driven  back  to 

dred  and  fifty.    That  of  the  enemy  was  severe,  their  breastworks,  which  were  protected  by 

and  included  the  commanding  ffenera],  W.  E.  others  in  the  rear.    The  position  of  the  enemy 

Jones.    Staunton  was  immediatdy  occupied  by  now  appeared  to  Gen.  Hunter  to  be  so  strong, 

Gen.  Hunter.    Stores  and  railroad  property  of  and  his  numbers  so  great,  as  to  destroy  all  hope 

a  large  amoxmt  were  captured.  of  success  with  his  army,  now  on  limited  r&- 

The  advance  of  G^ns.  Crook  and  Averill  tions.  In  the  afternoon,  therefore,  the  traina 
from  Meadow  Bluff  was  commenced  on  May'  were  started  back,  and  at  9  p.  m.  the  command 
8l6t  They  moved  through  Lewisburg,  White  commenced  retreating,  and  marched  until  1  a.  v. 
Sulphur  Springs,  &c.,  to  the  Gaston  depot  on  the  next  morning,  when  they  arrived  within  &ve 
the  Virginia  Centr£Sl  Railroad  by  June  5th.  miles  of  Liberty.  At  9  a.  m.  the  march  was 
This  is  about  forty  miles  below  tiie  terminus  renewed  until  2  p.  m.,  when  a  halt  was  made 
of  the  road.  Here  the  work  of  destruction  three  miles  southwest  of  Liberty.  The  enemy 
commenced.  The  track  was  torn  up,  and  followed  dose,  and  the  skirmishing  was  contln* 
bridges  and  culverts  destroyed  for  a  distance  nally  heavy.  The  rear  was  broughi  up  by 
of  ten  miles.  Thence  the  force  moved  over  Gen.  Crook.  At  6  p.  it,  the  command  was 
North  Mountain,  through  Pond  Gap  to  Staun-  again  on  the  march,  and  reached  Bonsack's 
ton,  and  arrived  on  &e  8th  of  June.  The  depot  at  10  a.  m.  of  tne  20th,  whei'e  a  halt  for 
enemy  attempted  constantly  to  Impede  their  rest  was  made.  At  8  p.  k.  the  march  was  re- 
progress,  sumed,  via  Buford's  Ghip,  for  Salem,  which  was 

On  June  10th  the  consolidated  command  of  reached  at  6  o^dock  on  the  next  morning.  The 

Gen.  Hunter  marched  from  Staunton  on  the  enemy  continued  a  hot  pursuit,  and  on  the  21st 

road  through  Middlebrook  to  Lexington,  Gen.  captured  ten  pieces  of  artillery  in  a  deep  gap. 

Crook^s  command  being  in  advance.    Three  Six  were  recaptured.   That  night  the  command 

miles  from  Staunton  the  enemy,  under  Gen.  rested  all  night  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 

McCausland,  were  posted  behind  rail  breast-  Lynchburg.    New  Castle,  in  Craig  County,  was 

works,  designed  to  dday  the  movement  as  reached  at  6  p.  h.  on  the  22d.    On  the  night 

much  as  possible.    The  steady  advance,  how-  of  the  25th  Meadow  Bluff  was  reached  by  the 

ever,  dislodged  them,  driving    them   ahead,  force,  being  without  supplies,  except  such  as 

Seventeen  miles  from  Staunton  they  managed  could  be  obtained  from  the  sparse  mhabitants 

to  kill  two  men  and  wound  two  others,  when  of  a  mountainous  country.    On  the  27th  rations 

a  strong  force  of  cavalry  dispersed  them  for  were  obtained,  and  Gren.  Hunter  -arrived  at 

that  day.    In  the  forenoon  of  the  11th  Lexing-  Loup  Creek  during  the  next  day.   On  the  same 

ton  was  reached.    The  enemy  had  burned  the  day  the  following  despatch  from  Gen.  Hunter 

bridge  over  the  James,  and  were  posted  on  the  was  issued  by  the  War  Department : 
high  bank  opposite.  They  were  driven  off  with  WASHiiroTox,  June  28-4  p.  at 

artillery,  after  which  the  river  was  crossed  at  Jfo/.-^en.  JDix : 
the  fords  and  the  town  occupied.    On  Sunday,       The  following  despatch  has  just  been  received  from 

the  12th,  the  Military  Institute  and  the  house  ^fvfj^i^J,  u„„,,  .,  ^^^  .>,,,  „„,  «,rTw^;*;nn 

^fi  n.^^   T  ^A^u— !l^  V.         J       m  *     J.  ••Inave  the  honor  to  report  that  oup  expeoitioo 

of  Gov.  Letcher  were  burned.  Ten  mmutes  ^as  been  extremely  successful,  inflicting  great  injury 
were  aliowea  to  remove  any  property  from  the  upon  the  enemy,  and  ylctorious  in  every  engagement, 
latter.  A  number  of  canal  boats  were  destroy-  Bunning  short  of  ammunition,  and  finding  it  impos- 
ed, and  considerable  ammunition  seized.    A  »^^«  *<>  coUect  supplies  while  in  the  presence  of  an 

SZ'?h.tH.%^^."-i'^"i  Washing^n,.cast  jrL'dtoli^tir^^^^^ 

upon  the  orders  of  the  legislature  of  Virgmia,  Richmond  and  othe?  points,  I  deemed  it  best  to  with- 

was  taken  down  and  subsequently  transported  draw,  and  hare  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  serious 

to  Wheeling,  Va.     On  the  18th  Gen.  Averill  Iom  to  this  point,  where  we  have  met  with  abundant 

was  ordered  to  Buchanan,  and  the  whole  force  ^fP}}^l  °^  «^f?^  A  detwled  report  of  our  operations 

4V^l1/\wA/4  r^r*  4-iiA  ««^-^  i7«.      r^«  T^u^^-j i.v«  ^111  bc  forwardod  immediately.    The  command  is  in 

followed  on  the  next  day.    On  Thursday,  the  exoeUent  heart  and  heslth,  and  ready,  after  a  few 

16tn,  Liberty  was  reached,  and  seven  miles  of  days'  rest,  for  service  in  any  direction.'^ 
railroad  and  the  culverts  and  bridges  destroyed.       Nothing  later  than  my  telegram  of  this  morning  has 

On  the  17th  the  advance  under  Gen.  Crook  ^®®'*  received  from  Gen.  Grant  or  Gen.  Sherman, 
arrived  \inthin  eight  mUes  of  Lynchburg  at  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

10  A.  M.,  and  halted  for  the  main  force  to  come       The  operations  of  the  expedition  were  com- 

up.    It  arrived*  at  8  p.  m.,  and  moved  on  within  mented  upon  tmfavorably  by  two  newspapers 
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in  "West  Yirginia.    They  were  temporarily  snp-  marcbing  tU  Aylett^s,  and  encamped  on  Herring 

presaed  by  Gren,  Hunter.    His  reasons  for  this  ^"J^^u                  r  ^u  oxu  t            j  *v          v 

«v«..<w>^;i»   ^„  «,^ii  «„  i.i«  ^^«,„  ^4?  4.1.^  ^^«;«  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  resumed  the  march, 

nippreesion,  as  well  as  his  views  of  tiie  wndi-  ^^  p^j^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  encamped  three  miles  west 

turn  of  his  men  during  the  retreat,  will  be  fonnd  of  the  station. 

in  the  annexed  portion  of  a  letter  written  by  On  the  9th  I  marched  thronffh  Childsbnrg  and  New 

Tifm  :  Market,  encamping  on  E.  N.  £.  Creek,  near  Young's 

^■*^£SSJS!md!  jSw.^^'^  \  ^oS^ihe  10th  I  marched  via  Andrews'  Tarem  and 

m.x-n_     J    T  r>             Jr           '^m^rr-    •  •  Leimau's  store,  crosslng  both  branches  of  the  Korth 

7bM9^oe,A.ZBoremaii,G<n>awn'f^  Anna,  and  encamped  at  Buch  Childs,  about  three 

8w:  IhaTcthehonortoacknowfedgette^^  miWnortheast  of  Treyilian  station. 

of  your  communicaUon  dated  J^y  lOtti,  18H  reUtive  ^   intention  was  to  break  the  raiboad  at  this  sta- 

to  the  case  of  James  B.  Wharton,  Bsq,,  e&tor  and  ^^^  ^^^.^  through  Mechanicsville,  cut  the  Gor- 

Mopnetor  of  the  «  Parkersburg  Gaaette,''  and  hare  doniyiUe  and  CharlSttesYiUe  Baihx)ad  near  Lindsay's 

Brst  to  state,  in  reply,  that  about  two  houra  preylous  i^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  anarch  on  CharlottesviUe ;  but  on 

to  ^e  receipt  of  your  letter  ordws  had  been  ffiyen  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Buch  CbUds  I  found  the  cnenSy's  car- 

to  the  proTost^marshal  for  Mr.  Wharton's  releas^  airy  in  my  immediate  front. 

and  he  bad  been  released  beforevonr  lettw  reached  ^^  the  morning  of  the  11th  Gen.  Torbert,  with  his 

^L  v^i-  *  ^^^J  ^f^  ^    *    "5  }S  *1.^^^  division,  and  Cot  Gregg,  of  Gen.  Gregg's  dirision, 

which  led  to  Ifr.Wharton's  arrest,  and  the  temporary  attacked  the  enemy.  jBlir  an  obstinatS  contest  they 

snppresnon  of  his  journal.                  v    ^  j    *„  .  drove  him  from  successite  lines  of  breastworks, 

^^.^  ^m  ^^^^,  *>,*^  your  (my)  conduct     in  through  an  ahnost  impassable  forest,  back  on  Tre- 

which  Mr.  Wharton  indulged,  and  to  which  you  re-  Lilian  station, 

fiw^  agree  with  you  that  there  was,  of  course,  no  j^  ^Yie  mean  time  Gen.  Custer  was  ordered  with  his 

offence  whatever.    It  was  merely  a  matter  of  taste  on  brfg^de  to  proceed  by  a  country  road  so  as  to  reach 

^  Py*  '^"®'l?"  1^  ^^**^*^  Al ™®  ^^^\  y^°  ®*H?^  the  stetion  In  the  rei  of  the  eScmy's  cavahy.    On 

my  attention  tiiereto  asone  of  flie  nossible  causes  for  ^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^i^  p^int  ^^  ^n^jmy  ^>rote  into  a  com- 

mv  Bcbon.    But  Ifr.  Wharton,  in  the  editorial  which  y^^  ^^^^  leavmg  his  dead  and  nearly  aU  of  his 

Ifi!:^*^  '1PP'^^°"i.?^^J?'P®'j  'i'*^  ^^  **??*  wounded  in  our  hands  :    also  twenty  Sfflcers,  five 

^  5'*°**''t  '"**'  ?5f  ,g>«f**r '  ^^«  principally  hundred  men,  and  three  \iundred  horses, 

passed  through  our  city  (Parkersburg)  on  their  way        —  '-  -  ..      - 


ea  tnrougn  our  ci^  (rarKersourg i  on  vneir  way  ^hese  operations  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day. 

'      This  was  contraband  news,  and  was  utterly  ^^  night  I  encamped  at  TrevUian  station,  and,  on  the 

unteue.    Much  less  thtt  one-tenth  of  my  command  j^^rmng  of  the  l2tii  inst.,  commenced  destroying  the 

^passed  through  Parkersburg,  and  I  ws;  detained  railroad^  from  this  point  to  Lorrain  Court  House, 

there  for  some  Ume  after  the  appearance  of  the  srti-  ^j^Yixb  was  thoroughly  done,  the  ties  burned  and  the 

cie,  hurrying  rorwaro  the  balance.  ^[^  rendered  unserviceable 

In  the  second  place  Mr.  Wharton  went  on  to  say,  ^he  destruction  of  the  railroad  occupied  untU 
mtiie  same  article:  "  Wewere  sorry  to  see  so  much  g  o'clock  of  this  day,  when  I  directed  Gen.  Torbert 
suffennff  among  them.  They  were  completely  worn  ^  advance  with  his^vision  and  Gen,  Davis'  brigade 
OTit,  and  many  in  toe  division  had  died  of  starva-  ^f  q^.^  Gregg's  division  in  the  direction  of  Gordons- 
Son."  /  '^\®  suflfenngs  of  the  soldiers  in  ^yj^  ^^^  ^^^k  the  enemy,  who  had  concentrated 

iheir  morement  from  Lynchburg  to  Charleston  were  ^^d  been  reCnforced  by  infantry  during  the  night,  and 

ten^le,  and  theyhalfrequirerest  and  surgical  care.''  ^^  ^^  constructed  rifle-pite  at  a  pSint  aboutfive 

That  there  was  "some  suffering"  amongst  the  ^^y^g  f^^^  Gordonsville.  The  adviice  was  made, 
*^?*  J?  *^®-.  5?f  ^^^^^,  <>'  tiie  soldiw  IS  one  m  ^^^  „  ^^  enemy's  position  was  found  too  strong  to 
whicj"  suffering"  forms  an  ineviteble  part.  But  on  assault,  no  general  apsault 'was  made.  On  the  ex- 
careful  inquiry.  personaUy  and  through  many  officers  treme  right  of  our  Unes  a  portion  of  the  Reserve 
employed  for  the  purpose,  I  have  Mj}«i*o  discover  i^rigade  carried  the  enemy's  works  twice,  and  was 
even  a  report  of  any  one  case  of  death  from  hunger;  ^^  ^^^^  therefrom  byinfantry.  Night  closed  the 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  mr  medical  director,  Sur-  .  contest.  I  found,  on  examination  of  the  command, 
geon  Thomas  B.  Eeed,  an  officer  of  large  mihtary  ex-  ^j^^^  ^jj^re  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  ammunition  left 
penence  and  excellent  judgmen^  assures  me  that,  ^  continue  the  engagement. 

despite  the  certain  hmited  nnvations  and  great  fa-  ^he  next  day  Mns  of  cars  aUo  came  down  to 

tMesofthe  march,  the  health  of  the  command  w^^  where  we  were  engaged  with  the  enemy.    The  re- 

thioughout^  far  better  than  the  average  health  of  pc^B  of  prisoners  and  citiiens  were  thatKcketf  s  old 

soldiers  quictlv  resting  in  their  CMaps.  . division  was  coming  to  prevent  the  teking  of  Gor- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sur,  with  very  sincere  re-  donsville.    I,  therefore,  during  the  night  and  next 

spect,  your  mort  obedient  servant,  morning,  withdrew  my  command  over  the  North 

D.  HUNTER,  Maj.-Gen.  Commandmg.  ^       ^'^  Carpenter's  ford,  near  Miner's  bridge.    In 

The  reason  for  his  retreat  through  West  Vir-  •^4*?°^'  ^^  "^»^  "'^^i^l!*'!  ST.'LSJ^^Tha^fnl" 

^«i«  «—  ^^4-^  ^rv  \.^  *i»o*  u  4.1,^  Z^^r^  •«io,.aV«  which  WO  worc  engaged  without  forage.    The  sur- 

gima  was  stated  to  be  that     the  return  mwrch  j^^^ing  country  &?rded  nothing  but  grazing  of  a 

down  the  Shenandoah  to  btannton,  was  nankea  yery  inferior  quality,  and  generallv  at  such  points  as 

by  the  railroad  from  Lynchburg  ta  Waynes-  were  inaccessible  to  us.   The  cavalry  engagement  of 

boro',  and  that  Hunter  with  his  whole  command  the  32th  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  one  of  the 

mnBt,  tWo«,  have  been  ontoflf  and  destooy^i  ^^^♦^rSI'^loJtar^iS'o&IJSlKd 

or  captured,  had  any  such  movement  been  at-  mounded :— Col.  McAlfister,  commanding  a  regiment, 

tempted."  killed:  Brig.-Gen.  Bosser,  commanding  a  brigade. 

Simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the  wounded,  and  CoL  Custer,  commanding  a  regiment, 

movement  against  Richmond,  a  cavdry  raid  wounded.    My  loss  in  killed  and  '^o^de*  wiU  be 

^  ^«  j^  v3  n^^   au^^^^n  A.^in»  -KT^-nr  n»<s4-iA  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.    Of  this  num- 

was  made  by  Gen.  Shendan  from  New  Oastle  ^er  four  hundred  and  ninety  areVounded.  I  brought 

Ferry  on  the  Pamunkey  River  to  Gordonsyiileu  ©ff  i^  my  ambulances  three  hundred  and  seventy 

the  junction  of  the  Yireinia  Oentral  Railroad  seven— ail  that  could  be  transported.   The  remainder 

with  the  road  to  Alexandria.   His  report  of  the  were,  with  a  number  of  rebel  wounded  that  fell  mto 

fixnerlitiAnwMfla  follows-  ^7  hands,  left  behind.    Surgeons  and  attendants 

expecuuon  was  as  lOUOWS .  ^^^  detSled,  and  remained  in  charge  of  them.    I 

I  crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  on  the  7th  instant,  captured  and  have  now  with  me  three  hundred  and 
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serenty  priHonen  of  war,  including  twenty  commis-  of  ''fours,"  but  on  narrow  roads  by  "twos."    Tho 

sioned  officers.    Mj  loss  in  captured  will  not  exceed  distance  between  the  head  of  one  brigade  and  the 

one  hundred  and  sixty.    They  were  principally  from  rear  of  the  other  will  be  two  hundred  yards.    When 

the  5th  Michigan  cayalry.    This  regiment  gallantly  artillery  and  ambulances  accompany  the  brigades^ 

charged  down  the  Gordonsyille  road,  capturing  fifteen  those  assigned  to  each  brigade  will  follow  immedU 

hnn£ed  horses  and  about  eisht  hundred  men ;  but  ately  in  rear  of  their  brigades.  During  the  march  the 

were  finally  surrounded  and  nad  to  give  them  up.  brigades  in  rear  will  regulate  their  moyements  bj 

When  the  enemy  broke  they  hurried^etween  Gen.  those  in  front. 


hands  two  caissons.  brigade  commander,  and  such  permission  will  not  be 

m      M*  ^  3  t.  granted  unless  for  important  reasons. 

The  contest  at  Treviliaii  was  reported  by       Brigade,  regimental,  and  company  commanders  will 

Gen.  Lee  to  be  a  rebel  victory.  pass  frequenSy  firom  front  to  rear  of  their  respectiye 

The  retirement  of  Gen.  Hunter  to  West  Vir-  commands,  to  see  that  the  column  is  at  all  times  w©a 

irinia,  with  his  army  in  snch  condition  as  to  clo««^«P-  5'^if*T"!i*tT*!i'''**\??*"^^^^i 

*     r       r^  "w»*"*j   ^  ""V'"  1  A  *u    ai.!r  A  rear  guard  will  be  placed  behind  each  brigade,  and 

need  rest  and  reorganization,  left  the  Shenan-  ^o  perSi)n,  except  staff  officers  or  couriers,  wil  bo 

doah  valley  open  to  the  unresisted  occupation  permitted  to  fall  behind  such  guard, 
of  the  enemy.    At  the  same  time  the  state  of       All  the  wagons  of  this  diyision  will  march  together 

affairs  at   Petersburg  permitted  Gen.  Lee  to  ^'^Jer  direction  of  the  <«jiBion  quartenuMter. 

detech  a  force  for  §i  J  invasion  of  Maryland,  J^^^^^'^r^^^T^^^Ce  m«!"^ 

and  perhaps  cause  troops  to  be  recalled  from  mounted  when  practicable,  will  go  with  each  wagon 

Gen.  Grant  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  to  assist  the  driver.    He  will  remain  with  the  wagon. 

Rumors  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  down  the  No  other  parties  will  be  permitted  with  the  train,  ex- 

Shenandoah  valley  preceded  their  appearance  2£j,ii^l?,8?f?jJ*lh«!S5^^  J}l^^^' 
Kw  a^».o.  j«.««  A«  c«4-.^.;i««  T„i-  0/1  -i-iiA^-  BiMters  will  be  held  responsible  that  no  others  ac- 
hy some  days.  On  Saturday,  July  2d,  they  company  the  wagons.  No  other  wagons  or  convey- 
first  reached  the  region  of  Martmsburg.  On  ances  tnan  those  allowed  from  army  headquarters 
the  news  of  their  approach.  Gen.  Sigel  deter-  will  be  allowed. 

mined  to  evacuate  Martinsburg  and  a  part  of       ^po**  reaching  camp,  officers  and  men  must  remain 

the  stores  were  removed,  including  nearly  all  l^^eb  champs,  and  commanders  will  esuW^^^ 

the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroad  company,  and       imiSiately  upon  fixing  the  headquarters  of  the 

heavy  trains  loaded  with  supplies  for  Gen.  brigade  the  commanders  will  report  Uieir  locality  to 

Hunter.    A  quantity  of  valuable  stores,  how-  division  headquarters. 

ever,  were  lost    The  enemy  first  appeared  at       The  utmost  order  and  perfect  quiet  will  be  pre- 

Norih  Mountain,  eight  mUes^north  o?^  ^X^oplTaTdV-X^^^^ 

burg,  which  compelled  Gen.  bigel  to  fall  back       Destruction  of  the  fences  and  crops  of  the  farmers 

to  Harper^s  Ferry.    On  Saturday,  July  8d,  he  is  positively  prohibited,  and  such  outrages  will  be 

was  attacked  at  Leetown,  and  quickly  driven  P*^d  for  from  the  pav  of  the  officers  of  the  command 

frnm  hia  -nrMitmn    fLn(\  mnxrfkA   tn  th«   afrnnir  nearest  where  sucn  depredations  may  be  committed. 

?i^^  2    ?  S:     i'  J?  rrv  ^f?  ^siui^f  V^fS?        Greatest  care  must  fe  taken  of  aiimunition.    Not 

position  of  MarylMid  Heights,  which  he  held.  ^  cartridge  must  be  fired  unnecessarily.    An  impor- 

The  mam  line  of  the  enemy  s  advance  was  by  tant  campaign  is  commenced,  and  upon  its  results 

way    of  Martinsburg    and  North    Mountain,  depend  more  than  we  can  estimate. 

across  the  Potomac  to  Hagerstown.    A  panic  ^  ^he  M^or-Qeneral  commanding  asks  and  expects 

anrAAil  nvAr  thfl  vMnnn   ftnTthfl  inbfthitimtfl  flad  "®°*  ®^®'J  ™*^  *>^^**  command  a  hearty  and  cheer- 

spreaa  over  tne  region,  ana  tne  innaDitants  nea  ^^  oompBance  with  orders,  assuring  all  that  they 

with  such  property  as  they  could  hastily  seize  ,haii  p^p  ^^d  emoy  the  full  fiTiits  of  whatever  their 

and  remove.    At  Fredrick,  Md.,  on  the  5th,  all  labors  and  privations  may  obtain, 
the  Government  stores  were  loaded  on  railroad       By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  RA17S011. 

trains,  and  preparations  made  for  an  immedi-       ^f "ff  K.  Mabtoc,  As8t-Adjt.-Qen.  . 

«**  ™«««*:t>«  ^*  *i.A  .»;♦«.      n«  i-K^  oa,n.^  ^o^        Bng.-Gen.  Nan  MoCAUSLikiiD,  com' dg  brigade, 
ate  evacuation  of  the  city.    On  the  same  day       n.  Piwhuqh,  Asst-A^jt-Oeii 

Hagerstown  was  occupied  and  the  stores  plun-  ^  ^,  ^  xZ  -rv.  .j  ^  .  j  « 
dered,  and  a  requisition  made  on  the  inhabitants  ^  ^^  *?®  ^^  ^^7  the  President  issued  a  caU 
for  $20,000.  This  money  was  pwd  and  the  for  twelve  thousand  mihtaa  from  Pennsylvwiia, 
raiding  party  left.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  *^®i^«  thousand  from  New  York,  ^ye  ti^ou- 
Railroad  was  held  by  the  enemy  as  far  down  as  ^^^  "*<»»  Massachusetts  and  the  yanous  Gov- 
Sandy  Hook,  and  much  of  the  track  torn  up.  f™0"  "sued  prooLunations  calhng  out  the 
The  foUowing  were  the  orders  of  the  command-  troops^d  the  mihtia  began  to  assemble, 
ing  officer  of  the  enemy  to  his  force :                      .^J^  Wednesday  there  was  some  skimishmg 

HSAD^ITA.^  CAVAUtT  DmSIOK,       I  ^^    \  ^^^    ''^^''^™/^  ^^^^  hetWi^U 

Yaiut  DnTsioT,  June  28, 1864  f  Hagerstown  and  Fredenck.   The  Federal  foroe 

The  following  directions  for  the  march  of  this  com-  firom  Hagerstown  fell  back  toward  Ohambers- 

mand  will  hereafter  be  strictly  observed:-  i,^^^    ^^  various  points  along  the  Potomao 

Before  the  march  begins  on  each  mormng  the  rolls  *«  j%»^^i.  xi»^««  «..«/ -«w»«  .i^««w:oi«{»« 

of  each  company  will  be  called  after  mouSting,  and  ^^  ^^^  *^®™  ^^  some  starmishmg. 

the  a4jutant  of  each  regiment  will  keep  a  Ust  of  the        On  Thursday,  a  reoonnoitrmg  force  sent  ont 

names  of  all  deserters.  by  G^n.  Wallace  fVom  Monooaoy,  was  quickly 

Before  dismountma  at  camp  in  the  evening  the  repulsed  by  the  enemy.    Boonsboro'  and  Mid- 

men  absent  at  each  roU  calL  vanced  withm  a  few  miles  of  Frederick,  and 

The  habitual  order  of  the  march  will  be  in  column  threw  some  shots  into  the  city.    Before  mom- 
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ing  of  the  8th  they  withdrew  to  another  qnar-  force  near  Washington,  which  had  been  sent 
ter.  The  country  on  all  sides  was  scoured  for  in  that  direction  to  guard  against  surprise, 
horses,  forage,  provisions,  and  money.  On  the  Part  of  it  halted  before  Fort  Stevens,  on  Seven* 
8th,  another  party  from  Harper's  Ferry  en-  teenth  Street.  Toward  evening  their  sharp- 
tered  Hagerstown  from  WUliamsport,  and  shooters  had  become  so  annoying,  and  tiieirpres- 
again  plundered  the  inhabitants  and  burned  ence  at  the  Capital  so  humiliating,  that  an  at- 
Bome  buildings.  The  enemy  still  occupied  the  tempt  was  made  by  Gen.  Augur  to  dislodge 
road  to  Frederick  with  their  main  body  behind  them.  A  brigade  of  veteran  i^antry  was  de- 
Catoctin  Mountain.  In  the  evening  of  the  tached  along  Seventeenth  Street  road,  whidi 
same  day,  G«n.  Wallace  withdrew  with  his  encountered  them,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued* 
force  from  Frederick  to  Monocacy  Junction.  The  enemy  were  driven  off,  leaving  about  a 
At  sunrise  on  the  next  morning,  tiie  9th,  the  hundred  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Tha 
enemy  entered  and  levied  a  contribution  on  Federal  loss  was  between  two  and  three  hun- 
the  inhabitants.  About  9  a.m.  they  advanced  dred.  While  this  demonstration  was  made 
against  Gen.  Wallace,  who  occupied  a  position  before  Washington,  the  rest  of  the  enemy's 
on  the  east  side  of  tiie  Monocacy  River,  with  force  were  moving  across  the  Potomac,  and  on 
bis  batteries  protecting  the  railroad  and  the  Wednesday  morning  the  whole  force  was  ap- 
turnpike.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  was  made  preaching  the  river  and  the  invasion  was  ended, 
on  his  left  under  Gren.  Ricketts,  with  varying  On  the  retreat  they  were  cautiously  followed 
success  for  some  hours,  when  it  was  forced  to  by  a  column  from  Washington,  under  Gen. 
give  way.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of  Gen.  Wright,  consisting  of  the  6th  corps  and  a  division 
Wallace  was  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  who,  of  the  19th.  He  crossed  the  Potomac  below 
appearing  in  the  rear,  poured  in  a  reverse  fire  Edward's  ferry  and  moved  to  Leesburg.  At 
and  swept  off  about  six  hundred  men  and  offi-  the  same  time  a  portion  of  one  train  was  cap- 
cers,  including  Gen.  Tyler.  Gen.  Wallace  now  tured  by  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Crook,  with 
fell  back,  and  the  enemy  pursued  him  some  some  of  the  teamsters  and  guard,  and  the 
miles  toward  EUicott's  Wlis  on  the  Baltimore  rear  driven  through  Snicker's  gap  after  a  sharp 
turnpike.  His  loss  was  about  twelve  hundred  fight.  The  enemy,  however,  held  the  ferry 
men,  with  six  cannon.  The  command  under  across  the  Shenandoah  with  two  guns,  and 
Gen.  Ricketts  had  been  sent  forward  from  checked  the  pursuit  On  Monday,  July  18th, 
Petersburg  by  Gen.  Grant.  The  force  of  the  the  command  of  G^n.  Wright  and  the  cavalry- 
enemy  consisted  of  a  column  which  crossed  the  under  Gen.  Crook,  excepting  a  body  sent  to 
Potomac  at  WiUiamsport  and  another  which  guard  Ashby's  gap,  passed  uirough  Snicker's 
had  besieged  Gen.  Sigel  for  four  days  in  Har-  gap  to  the  ferry.  The  infantry  began  to  cross 
per's  Ferry.  below  the  ferry.  The  cavalry  edso  crossed,  and 
The  disaster  to  Gen.  Wallace  created  great .  forming  aline  with  the  brigade  of  Col.  Wells  on 
excitement  in  Washington  and  through  the  the  left,  and  that  of  CoL  Thorbum  on  the  rights 
Karthern  States.  Washington  appeared  to  be  hotly  engaged  the  enemy.  As  the  latter  were 
in  imminent  periL  and  reinforcements  were  concentrating  on  the  right,  Geo..  Wright  began 
hurried  forward.  The  19th  army  corps,  which  to  cross  the  6th  corps  to  meet  the  enemy's 
had  been  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  re&nforce  concentration.  But  they  charged  the  line  with 
Gen.  Grant,  was  at  this  time  entering  the  Ches-  violence,  and  at  length  turned  'the  right  and 
apeake  Bay.  It  was  at  once  sent  to  Washing-  drove  it  with  some  confusion  across  the  ford, 
ton.  One  corps  of  Gen.  Grant's  army — ^the  Finding  the  right  giving  way.  Col.  Wells  with- 
6th,  under  Gen.  Wright — was  detached  from  drew  the  left,  and  the  troops  recrossed  the 
the  lines  before  Petersburg,  and  also  sent  to  river  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred.  The  force 
Washington.  Gen.  Wallace,  in  command  at  Bal-  sent  to  Ashby's  gap  drove  the  enemy  through 
timore,  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Ord.  Mean-  the  gap  and  across  the  river,  but  the  latter 
time  the  enemy,  after  tearing  up  some  of  the  finding  their  rear  attacked,  hurried  back  in 
railroad  from  Fredeidck  to  Baltimore,  sent  force  and  compelled  the  command  to  retire 
their  main  body  south  of  it  and  detaoned  a  with,  a  loss  of  two  hundred.  The  enemy  now 
cavalry  force  toward  the  Northern  Central  Rail-  leisurely  moved  toward  Winchester  and  Stras- 
roadfromHarrisburg,  Penn.,  to  Baltimore.  Iliis  burg,  and  the  fbrce  of  Gen.  Wright  crossed  the 
cavalry  expedition  overran  Eastern  Maryland.  Shenandos^.  They  soon  halted  and  recrossed, 
Twenty-five  miles  of  the  Northern  Central  returning  to  Leesburg,  whence  Gen.  Crook 
road  were  destroyed,  and  on  Monday,  the  11th,  moved  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Gen.  Wright  to 
a  force  appeared  on  tine  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Washington.  On  the  19th,  the  same  day  on 
and  Philadelphia  road,  and  captured  and  set  on  which  the  enemy  were  overtaken  at  Snicker's 
fire  the  trains  at  Ma^olia  station,  seventeen  ferry,  Gen.*  Averill  moved  from  Martinsburg 
miles  south  of  Havre  de  Grace.  In  one  train  toward  Winchester,  and  encountered  a  cavalry 
Mig.-Gen.  Franklin  was  captured,  but  i^r-  force  near  Darksville.  On  the  next  morning 
wards  made  Ms  escape.  Some  damage  was  he  pressed  toward  Winchester,  where  he  met 
done  to  the  track,  and  Gunpowder  bridge  was  the  enemy,  and  a  contest  ensued  for  three 
partially  burned.  The  cavalry,  heavily  loaded  hours,  during  which  Gen.  Averill  captured 
with  plunder,  came  within  six  miles  of  Balti-  four  guns,  several  hundred  small  arms,  and 
more,  then  turning  southward  they  joined  the  about  two  hundred  prisoners.    The  total  Ices 
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of  the  enemy  was  between  three  and  four  htin-  preyionsdaj.    The  enemy  demanded  a  ransom 

dred.    The  force  of  the  enemy  at  hand  caused  of  $500,000,  which  not  being  paid,  about  two- 

him  to  halt  in  his  advance.  thirds  of  the  town,  or  two  nnndred  and  tfty 

The  entire  force  of  the  enemy  in  this  inva-  honses.  were  homed.  The  inhabitants  who  re- 

non  was  not  far  from  20,000  men.   It  indnded  mained  made  no  opposition. 

two  infantry  corps  nnder  Gens.  Breckinridge  Daring  the  forenoon  the  enemy  withdrew, 

and  Rhodes,  a  division  of  oavahry  nnder  Gen.  Immediately  afterwards  Gen.  Averill  entered 

Baneom,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery.    The  the  town,  and  withont  stopping  to  extinguish 

whole  was  xmder  the  command  of  MiJ.-Gen.  the  flames  set-  out  in  pursuit    On  Thursday 

Jubal  Early.    Leaving  a  considerable  force  to  evening  previous  he  had  retreated  from  Hagers- 

goard  his  rear,  about  fifteen  thousand  crossed  town  toward  Oarlisle.    During  Friday  he  was 

the  Potomac.    His  loss  was  about  fifteen  hun-  driven  back  to  Greencastle  by  the  force  of  the 

dred.    A  large  amount  of  property  was  de-  enemy  which  on  that  day  crossed  the  Poto- 

Btroyed,  five  thousand  horses  driven  of^  one  of  mac,  and  a  part  of  his  train  lost.    At  night  tiie 

the  greatest  panics  was  excited,  and  several  enemy  turned  toward  Ohambersburg,  and  Gen. 

thousand   men  were  with^awn    from  Gen.  Averill  on  the  next  morning  began  to  follow 

Grant's  army.  after  them  through  St  Thomas,  Loudon,  and 

Gen.  Crook,  after  returning  toward  Harper*s  McConneUsburg.  The  force  from  Ohambers- 
Ferry  Joined  Gen.  Averill,  and  on  July  28d  burg  having  reached  their  reserves,  were  over- 
there  •  was  coneiderable  skirmishing  at  Kerns-  taken  by  Gen.  Averill  toward  evening,  eight 
town,  four  miles  beyond  Winchester,  and  the  miles  beyond  McOonnellsburg.  Skirmishing 
Federal  cavalry  were  driven  back  on  the  main  took  place  untU  dark.  On  the  next  day  Gen. 
body.  On  the  next  day  the  enemy  pressed  his  Averul  followed  to  Hancock,  where  the  enemy 
advantage,  and  the  cavalry  were  driven  back  checked  ^e  pursuit  by  felling  trees  and  bum- 
in  great  rout  through  Winchester  toward  ing  bridges  behind  him. 
Bunker  HiU.  The  breaking  of  his  cavalry  On  Saturday,  Ool.  Mosby,  a  partisan  ranger, 
forced  Gen.  Crook  to  retreat  His  command  with  about  fifty  men  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
consisted  of  the  cavalry  under  Gens.  Averill  Cheat  ferry,  pushed  up  the  towpath  to  Adams- 
and  DufiSe,  and  two  divisions  of  infantry,  about  town,  captured  the  picket  there,  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  men.  The  enemy  being  in  thirty  or  forty  cavalry,  cut  the  telegraph  wire, 
greater  strength  outflanked  him,  and  compelled  robbed  a  few  stores,  and  quickly  retired.  This 
a  retreat  from  point  to  point  After  the  flrst  affair  created  great  alarm  at  Frederick,  Mono- 
struggle  Gen.  Early  halted  his  main  force  about  cacy,  and  Poolesville.  It  stopped  the  railroad 
^e  mOee  north  of  Winchester,  but  his  cavidry  trains  in  ti^e  neighborhood,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
kept  up  a  hot  pursuit  to  Martinsburg.  The  report  that  Gen.  Early  was  invading  Pennsyl- 
loss  of  Gen.  Crook  from  all  sources  was  about  vania  with  forty  thousand  men. 
twelve  hundred,  among  whom  was  Col.  Mul-  Hie  band  of  Col.  Mosby  on  its  return  en- 
ligan,  killed.  On  the  next  day  a  sharp  artil-  countered  a  superior  force  at  Conrad's  ferry, 
lery  engagement  took  place  at  Martinsburg.  with  which  a  slight  skirmish  occurred.  The 
but  Gen.  Crook,  having  gained  time  to  get  off  panic,  however,  increased.  Gen.  Conch  tele- 
most  of  his  trains,  again  fell  back,  and  on  the  graphed  to  the  authorities  at  Pittsburg  that 
BQCceeding  day  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Mary-  ^'  it  is  believed  Breckinridge  is  marching  west" 
land,  witiiout  molestation  by  the  enemy.  All  bumness  was  immediately  suspended,  and 
Their  loss  in  these  affairs  was  considerable,  on  Sunday  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  pre- 
Ifone,  however,  were  taken  prisoners..  pare  for  defence.   On  Monday,  Augast  1st,  Gen. 

The  enemy  now  held  the  west  bank  of  the  Curtis  called  the  State  Legislature  to  assemble 
Potomac  from  William^ort  to  ■  Shepardstown.  on  the  9th  to  take  prompt  measures  in  so  great 
In  Maryland  and  southern  Pennsylvania  the  a  crisis.  At  tiie  same  time  Gkn.  Couch  exam- 
scenes  in  anticipation  of  the  previous  invasion  ined  the  defences  on  the  Ohio  and  Mononga- 
were  renewed — the  panic — ^the  frightftd  stories,  hela  Rivers.  The  6th  corps  started  for  the  scene 
ftigitives,  and  the  roads  blocked  with  every  spe-  of  action  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
cies  of  property,  which  its  owners  were  endear  Crook.  Leaving  Georgetown  on  July  26th,  it 
Toring  to  remove  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  bivouacked  at  RockviUe  at  night.  On  the  next 
Federal  troops  rallied  again,  and  on  the  2T^  it  day  it  marched  to  Hyattstown  and  reached  the 
was  found  that  the  enemy  was  not  opposite  Monocacy  on  Thursday,  and  pasdng  through 
Winiamspoint  On  the  next  day,  Gen.  Kelly  iVederick  encamped  at  Jefferson.  On  Friday 
crossed  and  reoccupied  Martinsburg,  wluch  the  evening  it  reached  Halltown,  three  miles  from 
enemy  had  fdready  evacuated.  On  the  next  Harper's  Ferry.  The  force  at  that  point,  on 
day,  the  29th  of  July,  a  force  of  the  enemy  Saturday,  the  day  that  Ohambersburg  was 
erossed  the  Potomac,  and  advanced  on  Cham-  burned,  consisted  of  the  6th  corps,  a  part  of 
bersburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  next  day,  the  lOth,  and  the  infeintry  of  Gen.  Hunter,  un- 
Saturday,  they  dispersed  some  troops  at  Car-  der  Gen.  Crook.  On  that  day  orders  came  to 
lisle  barracks,  and  a  force  of  two  or  three  hun-  move  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Early's  army,  which  was 
dred  mounted  men  entered  Ohambersburg  and  reported  to  be  ravaging  Pennsylvania.  The 
set  it  on  fire.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whole  force,  with  an  immense  wagon-train, 
Aeir  valuable  property,  had  gone  off  on  ^e  marched  hard  during  that  day  and  the  next. 
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losmg  some  men  by  smistroke,  bnt  finding  no  northern  end  of  James  Island,  bj  crossing  Mor* 

enemy.    After  a  severe  march  they  arriyed  at  ris  Island*    The  enemy  were  lonnd  to  be  strong 

Frederick  qnite  exhansted,  and  rested.  and  on  the  alert^  and  the  force  was  with- 

The  smaU  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  been  drawn, 

in  Maryluid  moved  from  Hancock  on  the  Cmn-  About  the  same  time,  Jnly  8d,  Gen.  Dennifl 

berland  road,  as  above  stated,  the  pnrsoit  of  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  moved  oni 

Gren.  Averill  being  checked  by  felling  trees,  Ac.  from  Yicksbnrg  to  destroy  the  railroad  fr^m 

Gen.  KeUey  with  his  command  in  Western  Vir-  Jackson  to  Canton.    Jackson  was  ea^y  occa- 

S'nia  now  stiui^  to  intercept  this  advance,  pied,  bnt  on  the  return,  an  attack  of  the  enemr 

n   Monday  afternoon   the   enemy   reached  was  made  upon  the  rear,  and  a  sharp  skinman 

Folck^s  mill,  three  miles  from  Cumberland,  followed.     The  loss  was  about  two  hundred 

and  attacked  Qen,  Kelley,  who  was  protecting  on  each  side.    Some  other  movements  were 

the  town.    The  skirmish  continued  until  dar^  made  at  this  tune  in  Mississippi  and  Missouri 

and  the  enemy  during  the  night  fell   back  partaking  of  a  guerrilla  character, 

to  Oldtown,  leaving  his  killed  and  wounded,  In  the  latter  part  of  July  some  changes  were 

some  wagons  and  ammunition.     During  the  made  in  the  commanders  of  the  corps  of  the 

afternoon  previous  a  force  of  five  hundred  army  of  the  James  River.    An  order  from  the 

men  had  been  posted  at  Oldtown,  under  Col.  War  Department  relieving  Gen.  Butler  was 

Stough,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat.     In  rescinded  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  former  was 

the  morning  this  force  was  attacked  by  the  retained  in  command.  Gen.  Smith  was  reheved 

enemy,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  routed,  from  the  command  of  the  18th  corps  and  suc- 

The  colonel  and  ninety  men  were  made  prison-  ceeded  temporarily  by  Gen.  Martmdale,  and 

ers.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  Idlled  and  wound-  then  permanently  by  Gen.  Ord,  of  the  8th  corps, 

ed  was  about  thirty ;  the  Federal  loss  in  this  Gen.  Gilmore  was  relieved  of  the  command  of 

respect  was  much  less.    On  Thursday,  August  of  the  10th  corps,  succeeded  temporarily  by 

4th,  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Gen.  Crook,  Gens.  W.  H.  H.  Brooks  and  Terry,  and  penna- 

but  were  foiled,  and  during  the  night  withdrew  nently  by  Gen.  Bimey  of  the  2d  corps, 

on  the  road  to  Moorefield.    At  that  place  he  The  line  of  Gen.  Grant  extended  at  this  time 

was  overtaken  by  Gen.  Averill  and  routed  with  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  On  the  right,  north 

the  loss  of  his  artillery,  many  wagons,  and  five  of  the  James,  at  Deep  Bottom,  Gen.  Foster^s 

hundred  prisoners.    The  loss  of  Gen.  Averill  division  of  the  10th  corps  had  been  for  some 

was  about  fifty.    On  Thursday,  the  4th,  a  panic  time  in  possession  of  an  intrenched  camp.  This 

prevailed  in  Harrisbursr,  caus^  by  a  report  that  position  served  to  prevent  any  sudden  demon- 

the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  stration  on  the  right  flank  by  the  enemy,  who 

invading  the  North.    Gen.  Curtis  issued  a  proc-  were  in  possession  of  Malvern  Hill,  and  also 

lamation  calling  out  thirty  thousand  militia,  and  checked  any  effort  by  them  to  blockade  the 

the  inhabitants  in  the  Cumberland  valley  com-  river  against  gunboats  and  transports  by  field 

menced  another  grand  removal.  artillery.  At  the  same  time  it  furnished  a  good 

The  result  of  these  operations  was  to  secure  base  for  threatening  an  advance  on  Richmond 

an  organized  defence  under  the  command  of  from  the  southeast,  or  for  making  a  feint  in  that 

Gen.  Sheridan  for  the  defence  of  the  valley,  direction.   In  the  rear  of  Gen.  Foster's  position 

This  force,  by  orders  of  Gen.  Grant,  consisted  a  pontoon  bridge  crossed  the  James  whidi  was 

of  the  6th  and  19th  corps,  the  division  of  in-  thoroughly  protected  by  gunboats,  but  in  his 

fi&ntry  under  Gen.  Croo^  and  the  division  of  front  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  prevented  an 

cavalry  under  Gen.  Torbert,  with  four  bri^Eides  advance.    On  July  21st  a  secona  bridge  was 

of  Gen.  Hunter's  cavalry.  thrown  across  the  James  at  Strawberry  Plains 

The  changes  made  before  Petersburg  during  a  littie  further  down,  and  on  the  next  day  a 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  Maryland,  con-  brigade  of  the  19th  corps  crossed  over  and  held 
sisted  chiefly  in  the  transfer  of  troops  to  thwart  the  head  of  the  bridge.  Constant  skirmishing 
them.  The  army  of  Gen.  Grant  continued  more  with  the  enemy  followed  for  some  days,  and  so 
quiet  than  at  any  time  since  his  campdgn  was  threatening  was  the  demonstration  that  a  divi- 
commenced.  The  principal  firing  during  this  sion  was  added  to  their  force  in  front  of  Gen« 
period  was  on  the  right  and  right  centre,  where  Foster.  On  Tuesday,  July  26th,  rapid  artillery 
Gen.  Grant's  lines  were  persistentiy  pushed  for-  firing,  intermingled  with  musketry,  was  kept 
ward,  and  Petersburg  and  the  batteries  of  the  up  during  the  forenoon.  At  evening  it  was  re- 
enemy  monotonously  shelled.  Some  skirmishes  newed  with  the  addition  of  the  gunboats,  and 
at  different  points  also  occurred  by  which  a  continued  through  the  night.  At  4  p.  m.  of  the 
few  men  were  lost  on  each  side.  same  day  the  6th  corps  moved  from  the  extreme 

On  July  1st  a  movement  was  made  by  a  body  left,  followed  by  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Sher- 

of  troops  under  Gen.  Bimey  from  Hilton  Head,  idan  to  the  James  River  at  Jones's  Neck.    Be- 

np  the  JS'orth  Edisto  River.    They  disembarked  fore  daylight  they  began  to  cross  on  a  pontoon 

at  White  Point  for  the  puipose  of  penetrating  bridge,  which  had  been  muffled  with  hay  and 

the  country  as  far  as  practicable,    llie  enemy  grass.    A  line  of  battie  was  then  formed  witib 

were  found  in  strong  positions,  and  after  some  Gen.  Sheridan's  cavalry  on  the  extreme  right, 

skirmishing  the  force  with^brew.    An  attempt  and  the  2d  corps  next  at  Strawberry  Plains,  the 

was  also  made  to  seize  Fort  Johnson  on  the  brigade  of  the  19th  corps  on  its  left,  and  Gen. 
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Foster  m  his  old  position  on  the  extreme  leffc^  Every  effort  to  conceal  the  work  was  made, 

at  Deep  Bottom.  hut  it  was  sapposed  that  the  enemy  were 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  in  front  of  aware  of  its  existence. 
the  2d  corps.  They  occupied  rifle-pits,  de-  The  plan  of  assault  was  to  explode  the  mine 
fended  by  one  battery.  An  advance  upon  them  and  immediately  to  open  a  cannonading  from 
was  made  by  the  2d  corps,  daring  which  Gen.  every  gnn  on  the  line.  Under  cover  of  tbis 
Miles^s  brigade  under  cover  flanked  the  whole  concentrated  fire,  which  mi^ht  somewhat  un- 
position  under  a  brisk  charg^.  The  enemy  im-  nerve  the  enemy,  a  stormmg  party  was  to 
mediately  retreated,  losing  their  guns  and  some  rush  through  the  gap  made  by  the  explosion 
prisoners.  A  mile  further  in  the  rear  they  took  and  endeavor  to  carry  the  enemy's  position 
a  new  position  on  a  ridge.  The  Federal  loss  beyond.  In  the  rear  of  his  first  line  was  a 
during  the  day  was  about  a  hundred.  On  the  strong  crest,  which  commanded  Petersburg, 
next  day  the  demonstrations  were  continued,  The  Federal  liues  were  less  than  a  hundr^ 
and  a  cavalry  battle  took  place  on  the  right  with  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  enemy  at  the 
a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  On  nearest  points.  The  approach  to  the  part  to 
Friday  about  four  hundred  empty  wagons  were  be  charged,  which  was  about  the  same  distance, 
taken  across  on  the  bridges  as  if  an  advance  had  been  made  difficult  by  abatis  and  entangle- 
on  Malvern  Hill  was  to  be  made  in  great  force,  ments.  Nearly  a  hundred  heavy  guns  had 
Nearly  twenty  thousand  men  and  twenty  can-  been  brought  up  by  Gen.  Grant,  some  of 
non  had  thus  been  sent  north  of  the  .fames,  which  were  eight-inch  and  some  even  heavier. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  hurried  off  a  considera-  The  assaulting  force  was  the  9th  corps,  sup- 
ble  force  from  Petersburg  to  meet  these  demon-  ported  by  the  18th  corps,  with  the  2d  in  re- 
stradons,  and  during  Thursday  still  more  were  serve  on  the  right,  and  the  5th  on  the  left,  the 
sent.  On  Thursday  evening,  therefore,  the  8d  whole  closely  massed,  and  leaving  only  the 
division  of  the  2d  corps  was  secretly  removed  necessary  garrisons  to  hold  the  more  ^stant 
to  Petersburg.  After  some  skirmishing  with  intrenchxnents.  This  force  was  in  position 
the  enemy  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  rest  of  the  soon  after  midnight  on  Friday,  July  29tii.  The 
2d  corps  and  the  cavalry,  after  dark,  retraced  9th  corps  was  arranged  with  Gen.  Ledlie's 
their  steps  and  arrived  before  daybreak  at  Pe-  division  in  advance.  Gens.  Wilcox  and  Pot- 
tersburg.  At  this  place  there  had  been  the  ter's  next  in  support,  and  the  colored  division, 
usual  cannonade  during  the  four  preceding  in  command  of  Gen.  Ferrero,  in  the  rear, 
days.  The  fuse  was  to  be  lighted  at  8^  o'clock  a.  m. 

All  those  movements  were  preliminaries  to  the  But,  owing  to  dampness,  the  fire  went  out  in 
explosion  of  a  heavy  mine  which  had  been  the  gallery.  It  was  renewed  after  much  delay, 
planted  under  one  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  but  the  explosion  did  not  take  place  until 
works.  It  had  been  suggested  by  Lieutenant-  twenty  minutes  of  five  o'clock,  and  after  sun- 
colonel  Pleasants  of  the  48th  Pennsylvania  rise.  A  heaving  and  trembling  of  the  earth 
re^ment,  who  with  his  regiment  had  been  ac-  was  followed  by  huge  clouds  of  earth  and  all 
customed  to  mining  before  the  war.  By  them  the  contents  of  the  fort,  as  guns,  caissons,  lim- 
the  whole  work  was  accomplished.  It  was  bers,  and  the  soldiers  which  manned  them 
begun  on  June  25th.  It  started  in  the  side  of  being  thrown  into  the  air.  To  the  spectators 
a  ravine  in  front  of  the  9th  corps  and  puj^ed  it  resembled  a  great  fountain  in  appearance ; 
toward  a  formidable  fort  of  the  enemy  situated  then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  quickly  de- 
about  two  thousand  yards  from  Petersburg,  scended.  A  crater,  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
The  distance  to  be  mined  was  about  five  hun-  in  length  and  half  as  wide,  and  a  depth  of 
dred  feet  The  gallery  was  made  in  the  usual  twenty  feet,  with  heaps  of  ruins,  remained 
shape,  being  about  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  where  once  stood  a  six-gun  fort,  its  camp 
ana  doping  up  to  the  top.  Its  height  was  equipage,  and  two  hundred  men.  Immediately 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  A  ventilating  after  &e  explosion,  the  cannonading  from  a 
shaft  was  sunk  near  the  entrance.  The  ground  hundred  guns  commenced.  Gradually  recover- 
rose  toward  the  enemy's  position,  and  the  tun-  ing  from  his  surprise  the  enemy  began  to  re- 
nel  was  sloped  upwards  as  it  advanced.  When  spend,  and  soon  their  entire  line  was  eng^ed. 
the  fort  was  reached,  it  was  about  twenty  feet  Meantime,  liter  a  few  minutes'  delay,  Gen. 
overhead.  Wings  were  extended  to  the  right  Marshall's  brigade,  of  Gen.  Ledlie's  division, 
and  left,  so  that  the  main  gallery  might  open  began  to  advance  across  the  deadly  plain.  The 
into  two  diverging  galleries,  running  along  the  supporting  brigades  spread  out  and  enveloped 
outer  line  of  the  fort  Eight  chambers  were  the  flanking  rifle-pits,  capturing  about  two  hun- 
formed  in  these  latter,  separated  by  sand-bags  dred  prisoners.  The  breach  was  gained,  and 
and  wood.  Wooden  pipes  ran  about  a  hun-  i^e  troops  began  to  reform  for  assault  In- 
dred  feet  from  the  magazines  toward  the  stead  of  bursting  at  once  upon  the  frowning 
mouth  of  the  gallery,  and  were  connected  there  crest,  four  hundred  yards  distant,  the  advance 
by  a  hose  or  fuse  widch  extended  the  rest  of  brigades  were  suffered  to  throw  up  intrenoh- 
fhe  distance.  The  chambers  were  charged  with  ments  and  spend  time  in  getting  two  guns  to 
four  tons  of  powder.  After  its  completion  a  bear  on  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  latter 
delay  of  some  days  ensued,  during  wnich  the  rallied  and  poured  a  terrific  enfilading  fire 
^nt  at  Deep  Bottom  was  made.  upon  the  captured  fort    At  length  the  7th 
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corps  was  re-formed^  after  a  fatal  delaj,  aaa  than  half  a  mile  wide,  conneots  with  the  north 
with  Qen.  Potter's  diyision  on  the  right,  Led-  shore.  This  isthmus  it  was  proposed  to  cat  hj 
lie^s  in  the  centre,  and  Wilcox  on  the  left,  a  canal.  Such  canal  would  save  a  circuit  of 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of  two  guns,  hegan  the  six  miles  in  a  bend  crowded  with  obstructions 
charge.  At  every  step,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  torpedoes  and  guarded  by  gunboats  of  the 
in  front  and  on  each  flank,  concentrated  with  enemy.  If  occupied,  it  would  also  flank  the 
greater  fhry  upon  them  and  ploughed  their  strong  position  of  the  enemy  at  Howlett'si 
ranks  with  slaughter.  The  charge  was  checked  where  his  heavy  batteries  swept  the  river.  It 
on  the  side  of  the  crest,  there  was  a  halt,  and  would  compel  him  to  construct  a  new  and  more 
finally  the  whole  line,  wavering  under  terrible  extended  hue  of  defence,  requiring  a  larger 
odds,  recoiled  to  the  fort.  The  colored  di-  force  of  men  to  defend  it,  and  also  bring  Cko* 
vision  of  the  corps  remained.  As  a  forlorn  Grant's  forces  dangerously  near  to  Fort  Dar- 
hope,  it  was  despatched  to  do  what  tiie  other  ling.  The  prosecution  of  the  work  was  con- 
three  had  failed  in  attempting.  It  rushed  for-  tinned  through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  al- 
ward  over  the  four  hundred  yards  which  sepa-  though  often  seriously  and  dangerously  an- 
rated  it  from  the  enemy  only  to  meet  the  fate  noyed  by  the  enemy.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
of  its  comrades.  When  once  broken,  it  plunged  Gen.  Butier,  while  in  command  on  the  Jame«| 
headlong  into  the  fort,  upon  which  the  enemy  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove,  by  an 
now  concentrated  their  fire.  It  was  evident  explosion  of  powder,  the  earth  at  the  entnnoe 
the  day  was  lost,  and  the  question  now  was,  of  the  canal. 

how  best  to  save  the  troops.    Efforts  were  The  state  of  operations  at  this  time,  as  view* 

made  by  a  division  of  the  18m  and  another  of  ed  by  Gen.  Grant,  is  expressed  in  the  following 

the  10th  corps  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  letter : 

enemy,  but  tney  proved  to  be  useless.    His  fire  Hbad^itaxtrs  Abmob  of  thb  Uhitid  Btath,  ) 

was  directed  straight  upon  the  dismantied  fort,  j^son  jg  jj  ^;iJ2S5  ^^  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^^ 

?^T^,^f  .Tl*  slaughter-pen,  in  which  were  d,^'  gi^j  .tSe  tolS  dtisens  who  visit  me  thsi 

nuaalea  tne  iragments  oi  the  9tn  corps,  hopmg  sU  we  want  now  to  insure  an  early  restoration  of  the 

for  relief  from  their  comrades  who  lay  in  their  Union  is  a  determined  nnity  of  sentiment  Korth. 

intrenchments,   two    hundred    yards    distant  ^*^®  rebels  haye  now  in  their  ranks  their  last  man. 

Then  squads  of  men  began  the  work  of  re-  ![?idi"!?  ^S^riL^^^                    SSHS 

treating.    But  the  enemy  kept  up  a  destruc-  S^their  garriaons  for  en^nehed  posiSons.    A  man 

tive  cross-fire  over  every  rod  of  the  space  be-  lost  by  them  cannot  be  replaced.    They  hare  robbed 

tween  the  fort  and   the  Federal  lines.      The  the  cradle  and  the  grave  equally  to  get  their  present 

retreating  movement,  however,  was  kept  up.  ^^T^^     Besides  what  they  lose  in  fi;equ^t  slrir- 

\r/i«n«>inA    ♦Vi/k  ^n^Jt^  T^»A^  l^^^^^i  ^t^^JL^  mishes  and  battles,  they  are  now  losmff  from  de- 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  made  several  charges  .^^ions  and  other  <^use/at  least  one  recent  per 

upon  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  which  were  bravely  day. 

resisted  by  some  of  the  officers  and  the  rem-  with  this  drain  npon  them  the  end  is  not  far  dis- 

nants  of  the  corps.    About  noon,  however,  a  *"**»  ^  ^®  ^^i^i  ^^h  be  true  to  ourselves.     Their 

general  retreat  was  ordered,  a  considerable  °?^J^  ^JP*»  "^^^^  ^  *"  •  ^J^^J?  ^^J?**-  ™»  "S** 
^^^  ^f  j-i*^  - !-^ jf  4.-U  ^  li.  v  •  1  give  them  reinforcements  from  Tennessee,  Ken- 
part  of  the  survivors  of  the  assault  having  al-  g,cky^aryland,  and  Missouri,  while  it  would  weaken 
ready  crossed  to  the  rear.  Those  who  re-  us.  With  the  draft  quickly  enforced  the  enemy 
mained  in  the  fort  having  exhausted  their  am*  would  become  despondent,  and  would  make  but 
munition  and  being  left  unsupported  by  the  ^***®  resistance.    I  have  no  doubt  but  the  enemy 

r^  of  aie  army,  were  captured  about  2  p.  h.  J^^^a^'o^^'^fll^SofX^-e^lS?  hopST'ftSS 

by  a  final  charge  of  the  enemy.  itg  eflfects. 

The  Federal  loss  was  estimated  at  five  thou-  They  hope  a  counter  revolution ;  they  hope  the 

sand ;    that  of  the  enemy,  one  thousand,   of  election  of  the  Peace  candidate.    In  fact,  like  "  Mi- 

whom  two  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  The  S,*^^®"*'"  ^^^  J^P.^/^""  »o«^e*Wng  to  "  turn  up." 

dead  lay  on  tiie  field  for  ti^irty-sL  hours,  when  ?Z!^^J:^A^iZ  X^^ouTdTufr  l^^ 

tney  were  removed  under  a  flag  of  truce.  ^nning  of  war  with  thousands  of  Northern  men 

On  Friday,  Aug.  6th,  a  mine  was  exploded  joining  the  South  because  of  our  disgrace  in  allow- 
by  the  enemy.    "No  assault  followed.    On  the  ^8  separation.    To  have  '* peace  on  any  terms"  the 

rtii  there  was  a  sharp  skmnish  and  an  artUlery  S,°"*5  ^^2?^^^^®?*?*'^  *^®  restoration  of  their  slaves 

i«^i  iZ  A.r.!*  r/AiT  AAiT               T  *"*"*'"!*'* J^  already  freed:   thev  would  demand  mdemnitv  for 

duel  m  front  of  the  9th  corps.     In  the  after-  losses  sustained,  and  they  would  demand  a  tieaty 

noon  of  the  9th  another  duel  with  heavy  mor-  which  would  make  the  North  slave-hunten  for  the 

tars  occurred  on  the  right  and  right  centre.  South.    They  would  demand  pay  for  the  restoration 

On  the  same  day  an  ordnance  boat  was  re-  of  every  slave  escaping  to  the  liorth.        ^^.^^ 

ceiving  fixed  ammunition  at  City  Point,  when,  ^°'^*'  *™^y'            ^'  ^'  ^^^^' 

by  dropping  one  of  the  cases,  the  whole  cargo  On  August  18th  the  5th  corps  marched  to 

was  exploded.     On  several  succeeding  days,  Beams^  station,  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and 

before  Petersburg,  only  picket  and  u*tillery  surprised  a  body  of  the  enemy  guarding  it,  and 

firing  took  place.  took  possession  of  the  road.    On  the  next  day 

On  August  10th,  preparations  were  made  for  an  impetuous  attack  was  made  upon  their  right 

digging  a  canal  at  Dutch  Gap.    A  great  bend  by  three  brigades  of  the  enemy  under  Gen. 

in  the  James  River  forms  a  peninsula  called  Mahone.    The  pickets  and  an  advanced  regi- 

Farrar^s  Island,  which  a  neck  of  land,  less  ment  were  quickly  driven  back  to  the  breast 
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workS)  and  the  enemy  rashed  throngh  a  gap  in  forced.    Let  them  be  nndeceiyed.    Deeertera  come 

the  Une,  aeparating  the  divisions  of  Crawford  i"»*o  our  lines  daily  who  teU  us  that  the  men  are 

<>«^  \xn\.^S      A^Aort^w.^^   Ai^<wv««.A«.f   Tirvw  nearly  universally  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  deser- 

and  Wilcox.     A  desperate  enragenient  now  tions  would  be  much  more  frequent  but  they  beliere 

ensnea.     At  the  same  time  the  left  of  the  line  peace  will  be  negotiated  after  the  fall  election.    The 

"wsa  attacked  by  the  enemy  imder  G^n.  Heth,  enforcement  of  the  draft  and  prompt  filling  up  of  our 

and  the  temporary  intrendunents  carried.    On  armies  will  sare  the  sheddinff  of  blood  to  an  immense 

reaching  the  second  Ime  the  enemy  was  brought  ^*J^-  „     .  ^-  ^;  »»^T,  Lieutenant-Gener^. 

to  a  stand,  and  then  driven  b«5k  with  great  m^!  ^"^;:?rghi!^.^:T„  ?u"  ^^^^               ^"^ 

fOanghter.    At  this  time  refinforoements  had  Mi^or-Oeneral  Sherman  on  the  same  subject : 

aiTived,  confflsting  of  the  Ist  and  2d  divisions  r.^  j.  r.  /tta«^^S^^^«V^  f'  "'^  ^^^  ^ 

oftiie  9th  corps.    The  Hnes  were  thus  finaUy  ^raif V^  riSf^' ^ISX^e^d^ 

raUied  and  the  enemy  driven  back,  retrieving  forced.    First,  we  want  the  men ;  second,  they  come 

in  a  measure  the  disaster  at  'the  outset.    The  as  privates  to  fill  up  our  old  and  tried  regiments, 

Federal loaa  was  estimated  between  8,600 and  wi^  their  experienced  officers  already  on  hand; 

4.000.    The  enemy  claimed  to  have  captured  "^^  ^"^  ^^*'*"*  *K*  enforcement  of  the  law  will 

«XXX       .       vusnuj^AtMAiu^  w  *^»^  ^Myv^u.s^  mauifcst  a  power  rcsidcnt  m  our  Government  equal 

2,700  prisoners.     The  Weldon  Railroad  was  to  the  occasion.    OurGovemment,  though  a  Democ 

thus  recovered  by  the  enemy  as  far  as  Yellow  racy,  should  in  times  of  trouble  and  danffer  be  able 

Tavern,  but  the  position  first  taken  by  Gen.  to  wield  the  power  of  a jnreat  nation.    Aliwell. 

Warren  was  held.  ^-  T.  SHBRMAN,  Mi«or-GeneraL 

On  August  28th,  Gen.  Grant  issued  the  fol-  The  draft  is  ordered  to  commence  in  aU  the  States 

iA«r4*t«»  A*^A* .  Mid  distncts  where  the  quota  is  not  filled  by  volun- 

iowmg  oraer .  ^^^^  ^^^  Monday,  the  l»th,  and  wUl  go  on  untU 

HxAx^QiTAxxnsABXissorTBxU.  8.,  nrmsFiELD, )  completed.    Volunteers  and  substitutes  will  be  re- 

YxBGoriA,  An^nut  23th,  18<ML    )  ceived  and  credited  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible. 

^fecial  Orders  Jfo.  82.  Yolunteering  is  still  progressing  with  vigor  in  most 

Hereafter  deserters  firom  the  Confederate  army,  of  the  States.             EDWIN  U,  STAITTON, 

who  deliver   themselves  up  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War. 

forces,  wilL  on  taking  the  oath  that  they  will  not  .       __  -      ^.  _  . . .            i.   j  t.         .         ^  , 

again  take  up  arms  during  the  present  rebellion,  be  A  call  for  500,000  men  had  been  issued  by 

furnished  subsistence  ancTfiree  transportation  to  their  the  President  on  July  18th. 

homea,  if  the  same  are  within  the  Enes  of  the  Fed-  On  Sept.  28th  a  movement  was  made  by 

"t  ?hS?hom«  are  within  such  lines,  they  wiU  be  ^^^.^\^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^l^'^l^f  ^*°"'^l  f  ^*  ""^ 
ftmiiahed  subsUtence  and  free  transportation  to  any  predicated  on  the  behef  that  only  a  small  force  of 
point  in  the  Northern  States.  the  enemy  occupied  the  works  on  the  north  side 
All  deserters  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  will,  of  the  river,  and  a  hope  was  entertained  that 
if  they  desire  it  be  given  employment  in  the  Quar-  "^y  ^  sudden  movement  and  a  rapid  advance  the 
^master's  and  other  departments  of  the  srmy  and  ^^  ^  Richmond  might  be  the  result.  At 
the  same  remuneration  paid  them  as  is  given  to  "»!'•'"*'' v**"^'*"*^"^  "**6"«'  J -T  *Ti  .v^  j 
ovilians  employed  for  similar  services.  the  same  ume  it  was  assumed  that  if  the  ad- 
Forced  military  duty,  or  services  endangering  vance  was  successfbUy  resisted  it  could  only  be 
them  to  capture  by  the  Confederate  forces,  wul  not  accomplished  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  force 
J?  ?SS^/"*"  ,5'''^  as  give  themselves  up  to  the  fr^m  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  would 
^B^lo^d^^if*^  '  L^ut-Gen.  GRANT.  materially  aid  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  a 
7.  S.  Bowus,  A.  A.  G.  contemplated  movement  on  the  enemjr  m  the 
.-.  •  3  •  X  ijioiv  ▼icinity  of  Petersburg.  Gen.  Ord  with  the 
■.«^*^  now  remam^  qmet  nntd  September  jg^^  '  ^^  ^  erosa  the  James  at 
lOth^  when  the  brigade  of  Gen.  De  Trobnand  ^^^,  taniOne,  eight  miles  above  Deep  Bot- 
CBptared  a  portion  of  the  wemy's  P^kete,  m-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,SLm  his  troops  qnietly  on  the 
fli^g  a  low  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  H^^t  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  fifty.  On  the  16th  a  body  of  the  enemy's  the  enem?s  works  inks  ftont  with  the  utmost 
cavalry  mMched  around  m  the  rear  of  Get  oderity,  in  order  that  no  reenforoemente  might 
Meade's  left  at  Beams'  station,  and  captoed  ^^^  g^  ^        in  time  to  oppose  the  move- 

*^li^^*^T?*^'^^'""'  ""i  K^"^  f  '^' w  ment    After  oipturing  the  woits  on  Ohapin's 

^e.     They  were  P'^ed  t,,  cavaby,  but  j.        j^         deSgned  that  he  should  wiAout 

the  pursmt  was  repulsed  and  they  retured  at  ^^y^^  advance  a^inst  the  rear  defences  of 

leisure.                  ,  jii.  ^v    a       4.         *  w  Ohapin's  Bluffi  and,  after  capturing  these,  de- 
On  8ept«nber  14th  the  Secretary  of  War  ^^^  ^^^  bridges  icross  the  JamM  and  con- 
sent forward  the  followmg  despatch :  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Biohm^nd,  capturing 

Wim  i>srAxi]ain;B.pteiBtierii.  j^e  enemy  or  driving  them  before  him,  and 

Mafor-Gmeral  Dix,  1/ta  Tori  f  effectually  protecting  nis  rear  by  the  destruc- 

Uentenut-Oeneral  Grant  telegraphs  this  depart-  ^^j^  ^f  ^^  bridges.    At  the  same  time  Gen. 

ment  m  respect  totte  draft  as  follows  =  Bimey,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  with  the 

We  ought  to  have  the  whole  number  of  men  called  crossed  the  nver  durmg  the  night.   A  division 

for  by  the  President  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  of  colored  troops  of  the  18th  corps  was  added 

Prompt  action  in  filling  our  armies  will  have  more  to  his  force.    Gen.  Bimey  was  ordered,  by  a 

effect  upon  the  enemy  than  »  victory  over  them.  j^  movement  at  daylight,  to  capture  the 

They  profess  to  beUeve,  and  make  their  men  beheve,  *"r*^   *"«»«    w*      -.      /    5  t5«^wv  nS^r^^  ^^A 

there  Is  such  a  party  North  in  favor  of  recognizing  enemy's  work  in  front  of  Deep  Bottom  and 

Southern  independence  that  the  draft  cannot  be  en-  gain  possession  of  the  New  Market  road  lead- 
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ingtoBiohmond;  thenoe  to  advance  as  rapidly  '     On  the  27th  a  movement  was  made  bj  a 

aspracticabletoward  Richmond,  assaulting  any  portion  of  the  2d  and  6th  corps  against  the 

works  occupied  by  the  enemy  which  he  might  enemy's  position  at  Hatcher's  Ron.    A  severe 

meet,  and  establish  commnnication  or  a  con-  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  troops  of 

neclion  with  Gen.  Ord  at  the  Mill  road,  distant  both  corps  were  driven  back  with  severe  loss, 

about  seven  miles  from  Richmond.    G^n.  Bir-  They,  however,  held  their  original  position.  The 

ney  had  captitted  the  enemy's  works  at  8(  a.  u.,  following  Is  Gen.  Grant's  despatch  respecting 

and  by  nine  o'clock  his  second  division  was  on  this  movement: 

the  advance  toward  Richmond  on  the  New  m.^^.u  fiL»dJ?Sl^^'T^^'^*  * 

Market  road.    Oommmii<«tion  was  established  ^i^i^^f^^f^CoIttf^^^^ 

with  Gen.  Ord,  as  directed,  by  10^  o'clock,  and  ^ton  plank  road  with  Hatcher's  Creek,    (hir  line  now 

G^n.  Grant,  being  on  the  field,  expressed  his  extends  from  its  former  left  to  Aimstrons'a  mill, 

gratification  with  the  progress.      The  strong  thence  by  the  sonth  bank  of  Hatcher'a  Creek  to  the 

inner  defences  of  Ohapin-s  Bluff  wew  soon  n^^SS^J^'Slid  M.  w^^'^SLSt  ITi^^S 

encountered,  and  preparations  were  made  to  was  made  during  the  day  further  than  to  drive  pickeU 

assault  them.    Gen.  Ord  had  earned  the  first  and  cavalry  ins^e  of  the  main  work.    Our  caanalties 

line  of  the  enemy's  works  in  his  immediate  have  been  light,  probably  less  than  two  hondred 

front,  capturing  some  fifteen  pieces  of  artiUery,  kiUed,  wounded,  and  mi^mg.    IJe  swne  is  probably 

•n^  «.Ao  4^i>A»  ,>*/^Txo«:.>..  *o>  I^¥  ;,,  t^fxn\rynn*\rm  *rue  With  tho  oncmy.    We  captured,  however,  seven 

and  was  then  prepanng  to  act  m  coiy  unction  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^         ^  ^    Creek 'to  the 

with  Gen.  Bimey  upon  the  enemy's  hne  of  enemy,  about  a  doien  barf  cattle,  a  travelling  foige, 

fortifications.    As  the  works  were  evidentiy  and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  prisoners^ 

very  formidable,  it  became  necessary  to  organ-  Butler  extended  around  well  toward  the  x  orktown 

ize  a  regular  assaulting  column.    This  delayed  ^^  without  flndinjf  a  point  unguarded.    I  sh^ 

Ir          «^Ti     Ti  oTt,     XT      *•       Z^K^f^i^^  keep  our  troops  out  where  they  are  untd  toward 

the  assault  until  2  p.  ic    Meantime  refinforce-  ^^^^  to-morrow,  in  hopes  of  inviting  an  attack, 

ments  were  sent  to  the  enemy,  and  as  the  as-  (Signed)           U.  8.  GRANT,  Meut.-GeneraL 

SSftihJXr^^'^^m^teriSdX  The  fonowing  is  Gen.  Lee's  despatch: 

Strength  of  the  works,  the  assault  was  un-  Hkadqvabtkbs  a«mt  of  Noramf^oigi,  \ 

successful,  although  the  troops  behaved  with  ^^  j^^^  ^  g^^^^  Secretary  of  War:           * 

great  gallantry.    Two  regiments  only  of  the  Gen.  A.  P.  HiU  reports  that  (he  attack  of  Gen. 

colored  division  reached  one  of  the  rebel  forts.  Heth  upon  the  enemy  upon  the  Boylston  plank  road, 

where  they  found  a  ditoh  ten  feet  wide  and  mentioned  in  my  despatch  Iwt  evening  was  made  by 

eight  feet  deep  between  them  and  the  parapet  S""®®  ^"gades  under  Gen.  Hahone  m^front  and  Gen. 

ijr    1  iiT^^  vv^/ »/v«»T  wu  uuom  ouu  i/uc  F»^^i^  Hampton  in  the  rear.    Mahone  captured  four  hon- 

More  tiian  a  hundred  of  these  brave  fellows  dred  prisoners,  three  stands  of  colon,  and  aiz  pieces 

jumped  mto  the  ditoh  and  assisted  some  of  of  artillery.    The  latter  could  not  be  brought  o^  the 

their  comrades  to  mount  the  parapet  by  aUow-  enemy  having  possession  of  the  bridge, 

ing  them  to  climb  up  on  their  shoulders.  About  ^^  *f «  ***»«  subjequentiy  made  by  the  enemy 

TAMixrt  eyry^,M^MJK,j\  Tt,  -r^^r^^iA^^  ♦!.«  .v—      i.  v«  Gcu.  Mshone  broko  three  Unea  of  battle,  and  during 

a  dozen  suooe^ed  m  mountmg  the  parapet  by  ^he  night  the  enemy  retired  from  the  Boylston  pUml 

these  means.  But  this  force  which  had  bravely  road,  leaving  his  wounded  and  more  than  two  hun- 

pushed  on  was  far  too  small  to  capture  the  dred  and  fiftv  dead  on  the  field, 

fort,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  retire  About  9  o'clock  p.  u,  a  small  force  assaulted  and 

leaving  flieir  oomrad^  in  the  ditch  oftte  fort!  Zli'StVS^l^^XT^Z^Jir^^^r^  *" 

But  these  were  unable  to  make  good  their  on  the  Williams&urg  road  yesterday.  Gen.  Field 

escape,  as  it  would  have  been  certain  death  captured  upward  of  four  hundred  priiMners  and  seven 

to  leave  the  ditoh  and  return  to  the  troops,  stands  of  colors.    The  enemy  left  a  number  of  dead 

and  were  afterwards  compelled  to  surrender.  ^  front  of  our  works  and  returned  to  Ws  former 

About  eight  hundred  men  were  lost  in  this  as-  P^"***^"  ^^^^'                               ^  ^'  ^^ 

sault  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    On  The  subsequent  movements  during  the  year 

the  30th  the  enemy  attempted  to  recapture  the  were  comparatively  unimportant.  Both  armies 

works  which  had  been  taken,  but  without  sue-  prepared  such  quarters  as  to  enable  them  to 

cess.    On  the  same  day  Gen.  Warren  attacked  retain  their  positions  during  the  winter, 

and  carried  the  enemy's  lines  on  their  extreme  During  tlie  month  of  Beptember,  the  Federal 

right,  and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners.    At  army  in  and  about  Atlanta  were  allowed  to 

the  same  time  Gen.  Meade  attacked  and  carried  rest  from  the  &tigues  of  active  military  duty, 

the  enemy's  line  near  Poplar  Grove  Church.  and  many  sick  or  deserving  officers  and  men 

On  Oct.  7tli  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  and  were  sent  home  on  furlough.    The  railroad 

partially  suocessfid  effort  to  turn  the  right  flank  was  employed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  bring 

of  the  army  of  the  James.  Gen.  Anderson,  with  forward  supplies  and  recruits,  and  much  im- 

one  brigade  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry,  portant  work  was  done  in  the  construction  of 

surprised  the  Federal  cavalry  and  routed  the  barracks,  and  in  strengthening  the  defences 

force  on  the  right  and  captured  many  of  them,  of  AtJanta.    All  this  seemed  to  indicate  Gen. 

TJpon  encountering  the  main  body  near  New  Sherman's  intention  to  make  the  city  a  base 

Harket  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  abandoned  for  further  operations  southward,  and  to  hold 

the  Central  road.    The  loss  was  about  five  it  with  a  powerful  garrison.    From  his  recent 

hundred,  that  of  the  enemy  was  some  larger,  experience  of  t^e  facility  with  which  a  cavalry 

including  one  hundred  and  ^ftj  prisoners.  force  could  temporarily  interrupt  his  long  line 
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of  railroad  commnnication,  he  was  disposed  to  harass  and  destroy  his  army  as  did  the  Cos* 
hasten  this  work,  and  the  end  of  the  month  sacks  that  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  Yankee  gen- 
found  Atlanta  transformed  into  a  considerable  eral,  like  him,  will  escape  with  only  a  body- 
depot  of  supplies,  and  so  protected  by  works  goard.''  These  remarks  foreshadowed  a  new 
that  a  moderate  force  conld  hold  it  against  an  policy,  borrowed  firom  that  which  Gen.  Bher- 
enemy  nnmerically  mnoh  saperior.  The  de-  man  himself  had  so  sacoessfnlly  employed  in 
partoie  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  which,  considering 
by  lessening  the  number  of  persons  to  be  sub-  the  long  catalogue  of  rebel  reverses  in  Georgia, 
nsted,  added  to  the  capacity  of  the  garrison  to  had  the  merit  of  boldness,  if  not  of  .farsighted- 
vithstand  a  nrotracted  siege.  ness.  The  whole  army  of  Gen.  Hood,  it  was 
Gen.  Hood,  meanwhile,  kept  his  forces  in  decided,  should  rapidly  move  in  a  compact 
the  ndghborhood  of  Jonesboro,  receiving  his  body  to  the  rear  of  Atianta,  and,  after  break- 
supplies  by  the  Macon  road.  His  army  num-  iog  up  the  railroad  between  the  Chattahoochee 
bered  ^  about  40,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  and  Chattanooga,  push  on  to  Bridgeport  and 
Georgia  militia;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  no  im-  destroy  the  great  railroad  bridge  spanning  the 
mediate  offensive  movement  was  contemplated,  Tennessee  River  at  that  place.  Should  this  be 
the  latter  were  withdrawn  from  him  by  Gov.  accomplif^ed,  Atlanta  would  be  isolated  from 
Brown  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  the  latter  in  turn  isolated 
through  the  following  communication :  from  Nashville,  and  Gen.  Sherman,  cut  off  from 

^namrm  DviBTMHm'    I  ^^  primary  and  secondary  bases,  would  find 

KiLUDOBmu,  Bept  loih,  1864.  f  Atlanta  but  a  barren  conquest,  to  be  re^^ 

Q^  J.  A  Mood,  Oommandkuf  Army  qf  Tenneatee:  qtdshed  almost  as  soon  as  gamed,  and  would  be 

CtanRAL:  As  the  militia  of  the  State  were  called  obliiyftd  to  retnrn  to  Tenneasee     AtlnntawATiM 

out  for  the  defence  of  Atlanta  daring  the  campaign  J  DngM  toreturn  to  i  ennessee.    Atlanta  would 

•gainst  it,  which  has  terminated  by  the  fall  oTSe  ^^^^  fell  from  lack  of  provisions,  or  m  conse- 

oty  hito  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  as  many  of  quence  of  the  successful  attacks  of  the  Georgia 

them  left  their  homes  without  preparation,  expecting  inilijift- 

to  be  gone  but  a  few  weekt  who  have  remained  in  Jq  connection  with  this   movement,   Gen. 

semce  over  three  months  (most  of  the  tmie  in  the  t?^-,^**  ^^«A^a.A;ii«>  ^-t^^:.  »i^1/^^  ««««i««T.«..« 

trenches),  justice  requires  ihat  they  be  permitted,  Forrest,  confessedly  thep  ablest  cav^y  officer, 

while  the  enemy  are  preparing  for  the  winter  cai^  ^^  already  operatmg  in  Southern  Tennessee, 

peign^  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  look,  for  a  time,  where  the  Eeaeral  force  was  barely  adequate  to 

after  important  interests,  and  prepare  themselves  for  prevent  him  from  interrupting  communications 

such  service  as  may  be  required  when  another  cam-  between  Nash^e  and  Chattanooga.    Not  the 

Si^trTtrie^grhert^^^^^  least  favorable  result  anticipateffrom  t^s 

iiation  from  your  command,  in  the  hope  that  I  ^lall  movement  was  the  restoration  of  the  morale 

be  able  to  return  it  with  greater  numbers  and  equal  of  their  army,  which,  dispirited  by  constant 

efficien(7,  when  the  interests  of  the  public  senrioe  retreats  and  reverses,  its  leaders  naturally  sup- 

reqmre  it.    In  this  connecUon,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  p^^g^  ^^^^  ^^  encouraged  to  greater  efforts  by 

to  you,  general,  my  smoere  thanks  Tor  your  impar-  ^r'"^^  »» vi«x*  *,^  vA^v^»^ae«^  •^6^^«'^^^uv*»  »y 

^ty  to  the  State  troops,  and  for  v6ur  uniform  ^  aggressive  campaign.    CM  the  other  hand, 

eonrtesy  and  kindness  to  me  indiyidually.    With  as-  the  effect  of  abandomng  their  conquests,  to 

snranoes  of  my  high  consideration  and  esteem,  I  am,  meet  a  defeated  army  operating  in  tneir  rear, 

veiy  respectfoUy,  your  ©hedient  servant,  ^ould  be  likely  to  perplex  and  disconcert  the 

JUSB^H  B.  BBOWlf.  Federals.  Sudi  was  the  ingenious  plan  devised 
To  allow  their  principal  Southern  army  to  by  the  authorities,  and,  to  a  less  able  general 
rust  iu  inactivity,  was  not^  however,  the  inten-  than  Sherman,  its  vigorous  execution  might 
tion  of  the  rebel  authorities,  who,  whatever  have  been  productive  of  enormous  disaster,  in- 
public  statements  they  might  make  as  to  the  eluding,  of  course,  the  abandonment  of  tiie 
infflgnificance  of  Gen.  Sherman's  conquest,  conquests  gained  during  a  long  and  arduous 
knew  that  it  was  a  vital  blow  aimed  at  the  campaign.  The  sequel  will  show  that  he  was 
heart  of  the  Oonfederacy,  and  that  this  was  frilly  master  of  the  situation,  and  that  the 
the  belief  of  the  Southern  people.  Somethii^  boasts  of  the  rebel  papers,  that  "  the  sreat 
must  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  arrest  the  flanker  was  outflanked,"  were  destined  to 
progress  of  the  Federal  army,  or  Georgia,  and  prove  illusive. 

perhaps  the  Ghilf  States,  woidd  be  irretrievably  A  week  sufficed  to  complete  Gen.  Hood's 
lost.  In  this  emergency  Jefferson  Davis  stsfft-  arrangements,  and  by  the  2d  of  October  hid 
ed  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  ih^  South,  army  was  across  the  Ohattahoochee  and  on 
and  at  Macon,  on  Sept.  2dd,  delivered  a  public  the  march  to  Dallas,  where  theidifferent  corps 
address  on  the  crisis,  so  marked  by  indiscreet  were  directed  to  concentrate.  At  this  point 
admissions  that  many  of  the  Confederate  pa-  he  was  enabled  to  threaten  Bome  and  Xing- 
peni  at  first  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  ston,  as  well  as  the  fortified  places  on  the  rail- 
genuine.  He  alhided  with  undisguised  vexation  road  to  Chattanooga ;  and  there  remained  open, 
to  the  depletion  in  Gen.  Hood's  ranks  caused  in  case  of  defeat^  a  line  of  retreat  south- 
by  absenteeism,  and  promised,  if  the  deserters  west  into  Alabama.  From  Dallas  he  advanced 
would  return  to  duty,  that  Gen.  Sherman  east  toward  the  railroad,  and,  on  the  4th,  cap- 
should  meet  ^'  the  fate  that  befell  the  army  of  tured  the  insignificant  stations  of  Big  Shanty 
the  Frendi  Empire  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  Ackworth,  effecting  a  thorough  destruc- 
Our  oavalry,"  he  sud,  '^and  our  people,  will  tion  of  the  road  between  the  two  places.    He 
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also  sent  a  division  nnder  Gen.  French  to  oap-  to  hold  ont  to  the  last  The  announcement  of 
tnre  the  Federal  post  at  Allatoona  Pass,  where  approaching  succor  animated  the  garrison  to 
he  had  ascertained  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  renewed  exertional  and  they  threw  hack  the  ae- 
rations for  the  Federal  army  were  stored,  on  saulting  columns  of  the  enemy  again  and  again, 
which  he  prohably  depended  to  replenish  his  ^nsHlj  compeUinff  them  to  retire,  beaten  and 
commissariat  The  natural  strength  of  the  po-  disheartened,  in  the  direction  of  Dallas.  Their 
sition  was  such  that  ten  thousand  men  could  retreat  was  hastened  by  the  rapid  approach  of 
easily  hold  it  against  ten  times  their  number,  Stanley^s  (4th)  corps  from  the  mrection  of  Pine 
so  long  as  their  supplies  held  out,  besides  cut-  Mountain.  The  enemy  left  700  to  800  killed, 
ting  off  railroad  communications  between  Ohat-  wounded,  and  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
tanooga  and  Atlanta.  This  of  itself  might  Federals,  and  their  total  loss  must  have  exceed- 
have  compelled  the  evacuation  of  the  latter  ed  1,000.  The  garrison  lost  600  men.  The 
city,  and  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  town  of  Allatoona  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck 
the  attack.  by  the  severe  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  all  the 
Gen.  Sherman,  however,  aware  that  his  seat  Federal  artillery  and  cavalry  horses  were  killed ; 
in  Atlanta  was  insecure  while  this  long  line  of  but  the  valuable  stores  were  saved,  and  the  fort 
communications  lay  so  exposed  to  interruption,  and  pass  held.  The  only  important  ii\jury  done 
had  anticipated  and  partially  provided  against  by  the  rebels,  was  the  destruction  of  six  or  seven 
such  a  movement  as  this ;  and  immediately  miles  of  railroad  between  Big  Shanty  and  Alia* 
upon  hearing  that  €^n.  Hood  had  crossed  the  toona,  which  Gen.  Sherman  immediately  oom- 
Ohattahoochee,  he  despatched  Gen.  Corse  with  menced  to  repair. 

reinforcements  to  Bome,  which  he  supposed  For  several  days  subsequent  to  the  fight  at 
the  enemy  were  aiming  at.  During  the  pre-  Allatoona,  Gen.  Sherman  remained  in  the  latter 
vious  week  he  had  sent  Gen.  Thomas  witii  place,  watching  the  movements  of  Hood,  whoL 
troops  to  Nashville  to  look  after  Forrest  Bis  he  suspected,  would  march  for  Rome,  and 
bridges  having  meanwhile  been  carried  away  thence  toward  Bridgeport,  or  else  to  Kingston* 
by  a  freshet  wnich  filled  the  Chattahoochee,  he  The  23d  corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Cox 
was  unable  to  move  his  main  body  until  the  (Gen.  Schofield,  its  commander,  having  pre- 
4th,  when  three  pontoons  were  laid  down,  over  viously  been  ordered  to  look  after  the  d^ences 
which  the  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ten-  of  Chattanooga),  was  at  once  sent  toward  the 
nessee,  and  the  Ohio  crossed,  and  took  up  their  former  place,  and,  by  the  10th,  the  whole  army 
march  in  the  direction  of  Marietta,  with  fifteen  was  on  the  march  thither.  Gen.  Hood,  how- 
days'  rations.  The  20th  corps.  Gen.  Slocum,  ever,  crossing  the  Etowah  and  avoiding  Rome, 
was  left  to  garrison  Atlanta.  Learning  that  the  moved  direcuy  north,  and  on  the  12th  Stuart'a 
enemy  had  captured  Biff  Shanty  and  Ackworth,  corps  of  his  army  appeared  in  front  of  Resaca, 
and  were  threatening  Allatoona,  and  alive  to  the  the  defences  of  which  were  held  by  CoL  Weaver 
imperative  necessity  of  holding  the  latter  place,  with  600  men  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
Gen.  Sherman  at  once  communicated  by  signals  garrison  immediately  took  to  the  rifie-pite  sur- 
instruction  to  Gen.  Corse  at  Rome  to  reinforce  rounding  the  works,  ajid  kept  the  enemy's 
the  small  garrison  and  hold  the  defences  until  skirmishers  at  bay,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  brisk 
the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  could  come  contest  a  fiag  of  truce  approached,  with  the 
to  his  assistance.    Upon  receivina  the  messi^e  following  message : 

Gen.  Corse  placed  nine  Sbundred  men  on  the  Hbadqvaetms  Aemt  Tkuitsmbe,  j 

cars,  and  reached  Allatoona  before  the  attack  In  zmi  Fxsld,  Oct  lath,  1864.    f 

of  French.     With  this  addition  the  garrison  ^  the  Officer  Commanding  the  UhiUd  States  force9 

numbered  1,700  men,  with  six  guns.  „  ^  -S«wk»,  ^««  ••     ,        ^.  ^       ^           ^.^.      , 

Early  on  the  momingof  the  sSi,  Gen.  French,  ^'}J^f^^  *^!  immediate  and  nnconditional 

•tv  If /w^  7   "*"*"*"o  ^  ""« *'•*"»  ri  X       *w"v>*^  sarrender  of  the  post  and  gamson  under  your.com- 

with  7,000  troops,  approached  Allatoona,  and  mand ;  and  shonld  thU  be  adceded  to,  aU  white  officers 

summoned  the  Federal  commander,  "  m  order  and  soldiers  will  be  paroled  in  a  few  days.    If  the 

to  save  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,"  to  pl«^e  is  taken  by  assault,  no  prisoners  wiU  be  taken, 

make  an  immediate  surrender;  to  which  the  Most  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  seiTRnL 

latter  replied :  "  I  shall  not  surrender,  and  you  -      ^  v  ^  ,  ^             '  B.  HOOD,  General, 

can  commence  the   unnecessary  effusion  of  lo  which  Col.  Weaver  replied : 

blood  whenever  you  please."  The  battle  opened  fr..>_^'^t^^^"y  SBooiro  Bbiqaps.      ) 

at  8  A.  M.,  and  was  waged  hotiy  until  2  oWk  n  Gen.  jT^^df'"'''  ^™^  "^^  "^^  ^ 

in  the  afternoon.     Driven  from  fort  to  fort.  Tour  communication  of  this  date  just  received. 


tended.    Their  general  was  wounded  early  in  you  want  it,  come  and  take  it. 

the  action,  but  relaxed  in  no  degree  his  efforts       1  &m,  OenenU,  very  reBpectfulIy.  your  most  obedient 

to  repel  the  enemy.    On  one  occasion  the  op-  servant,     CLARK  R.  WEAViJR,  Comd'g  Officer. 

posing  forces  mingled  in  a  bayonet  charge.       ^'  ^'  McCammon,  A.  A.  A.  O. 

I)nring  the  heat  of  the  contest  Gen.  Sherman       During  the  whole  day  continuous  masses  of 

reached  the  summit  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  rebel  troops  were  passing  the  forts,  but  no 

whence  he  repeatedly  signalled,  to  Gen.  Corse  serious  attack  was  made  upon  the  garrison,  the 


f 

I 
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enemy  being  more  intent  npon  destroying  the  m^t  me  with  similftr  expressionB  of  their  derotion 

railroad  toward  Dalton  than  wasting  their  time  Jj  bre^Ten  aSd ""  a^ilnTS&^w  \?f  st An'^'^ra^ 

or  strength  npon  the  rednction  of  a  poet  the  ^^  ~  ^  I  know  thaUhev°wiU  do*2l  that  p^fTs"  an 

possession  of  which   they  wisely  considered  achieve.    The  history  of  the  past,  written  in  the 

wonld  be  of  no  partionlar  advantage  to  them,  hlood  of  their  comrades,  but  foreshadows  the  glori- 

TWmg  the  night  they  captured,  after  a  gallant  <>"•  fnture  which  lies  before  them.  Inspired  bv  these 

resistance,  a  block  honae  at  TUton,  garnsoned  *»'*«^*  promises  of  sncces^  I  make  this  appeafto  the 

J/^~jr^  »  »»^<^  *»v«ov  ny  Auwuf  5»*  »vu^  ^^^  j^^  women  of  my  conntry  to  lend  me  the  aid  of 

by  part  of  the  17th  Iowa  regiment    Throngh-  their  earnest  and  cordial  cooperation.     Unable  to 

out  the  12th  and  the  18th  the  work  of  destrao-  join  in  the  bloody  con£ilct8  of  the  field,  they  can  do 

tion  oontinned,  the  enemy  gradoaUy  passing  to  much  to  straiffthen  onr  oaase,  fill  up  onr  ranks,  en- 

the  north,  out  of  sight  of  Besaca,  and  on  the  courw  our  soldiers,  inspire  confidence,  dispel  gloom 

evening  of  the  lattef  day  theidinice  of  Gen.  ggySSSce!"      ''''       ^     """^        ''''''" 

Shennan's  army  arrived  from  Rome,  followed  The  army  of  Sherman  still  defiantly  holds  Atlanta. 

on  the  14th  by  tiiemain  body,  which  encamped  He  can  and  must  be  driren  from  it.    It  is  only  for 

aronnd  Besaca  for  the  night.  ft«,  go?d  people  of  Georgia  and  the  siOTounding 

MeanwhUe  the  rebel  army,  pursuing  its  de-  ?***~  J?  ^^,  *^«  ^P"^  "*i?*^  ^""^^  "  ^<^'*«-  ^ 

^^^^lT             xT      _j^        v'jf  TV  li^lrli:  have  abundant  proYisions.    There  are  men  enoneh 

vastating  march  north,  reached  Dalton  on  the  i^  the  country  liable  to  and  able  for  serrice  to  accom- 

14tli,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  neghgence  of  push  this  result    To  all  such  I  earnestly  appeal  to 

the  Federal  scouts,  surrounded  the  fort,  garri-  report  promptly  to  their  respective  commanos;  and 

soned  by  the  44th  colored  regunent,  Qol  John-  l«t  those  who  cannot  go  see  to  it  that  none  remain 

^^M  iJ«,v.^  «^^^«^^  ■.x.^,vJ^44».«.  4^v«  ^A#w«%«^  who  are  able  to  stnke  a  blow  in  this  cntical  and  de- 

ston,  before  adequate  prepiffations  for  defence  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^o  those  soldiers,  if  any,  who  are  ah- 

ooxud  oe  made.  A  aemand  for  surrender  simi-  gent  from  their  commands  withont  leave,  I  appeal  in 
lar  to  that  sent  to  CoL  Weaver  was  at  once  the  name  of  their  brave  comrades,  with  whom  they 
made,  which  was  refused.  But  CoL  Johnston,  ha^e  i^  the  past  so  often  shared  the  niivations  of  the 
discovering  that  the  beleaguering  force  com-  camp  and  the  (Ungers  of  the  battW-field,  to  return  at 
-T^j  XV*  VI  !?w  "^'''•*©"^"'6  Vr^-r^"*  once  to  their  duty.  To  all  such  as  shall  report  to 
pnsed  the  whole  of  Hood's  army,  and  that  Buz-  their  respective  commands,  in  response  to  this  appeal, 
zard  Boost  and  other  important  pomts  com-  within  the  next  thirty  days,  an  amnesty  is  hereby 
manding  his  work  had  been  occupied,  subse-  granted.  Hy  appeal  is  to  everv  one,  of  all  classes 
qnentiy  surrendered  his  whole  command.  The  •"f  conditions,  to  come  forward  freely,  cheerfuUy, 
n  ^4-1.  ^'La  1  ic*i»  «rA.A  .»».«j^«/^  "k»  4-kA  Anik««i«-  irx  »ud  With  good  heart  to  the  work  that  ues  before  us. 
14th  and  16th  were  employed  by  the  enemy  m  «  countrymen,  respond  to  thU  caU  as  you 
continmng  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  as  imye  done  in  days  that  have  passed,  and,  with 
fiff  as  Tunnel  Hill,  which,  whether  through  the  blessing  of  a  kind  and  overruling  Providence, 
want  of  time  or  scarcity  of  gunpowder,  they  the  enemy  shall  be  driven  from  vour  soil.  The 
neoleAtfid  tA  mine.  Thev  fonnd  no  rollinip  Mcurity  of  your  wives  and  daughters  from  the 
negieoiOQ  lo  mme.  iney  louna  no  romnff  ins^ita^  and  outrages  of  a  bru&l  foe  shaU  be 
■took  of  consequence  <ni  the  road,  and  beyond  established  soon,  iSid  be  followed  by  a  permanent 
the  destruction  of  a  few  box-cars  did  little  and  honorable  peace.  The  claims  of  nome  and 
damage  to  this  species  of  property.  The  ap-  country,wife  ana  children,  unithig  with  the  demands 
proach  of  the  Federal  columns  now  warned  JX  ^^^^^  f^}  patriotism,  rommon  us  to  the  fidd. 
Gen,  Hood  to  move  off  to  the  west  and  the  Wecannot  dare  not,  wUl  not  fail  to  respond.  PuU 
yi^  *xwiA  «/  uxvTv  vu  «v  vu«  *  X?  TT  /T  of  hopo  and  confidence,  I  come  to  Jom  m  your  strug- 
leth  found  nim  in  full  retreat  for  Lafajette,  g\^  sharing  your  privations,  and  with  your  brave 
followed  by  Gen.  Sherman,  who,  instead  of  and  true  men  to  strike  the  blow  that  shall  bring  sue- 
marching  along  the  railroad  to  Dalton,  pushed  cess  to  our  arms,  triumph  to  our  cause,  and  peace  to 
for  Snake  Creek  Gap,  through  which,  in  spite  ^^  country.  a.  T.  BBAUREGABD,  General. 
of  obstructions  accumulated  there  byHood,  he  Gen.  Hood  stiU  retained  his  special  com* 
rapidly  passed.  At  Ship's  Gap  he  captured  mand,  subject  to  the  supervision  or  direction 
part  of  the  24th  NortiB  Garolina  regiment,  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  his  army,  after  re- 
stationed  to  delay  his  march.  From  LafSayette  maining  a  few  days  in  Gadsden,  moved,  about 
the  enemy  retreated  in  a  southwesterly  direo-  the  1st  of  November,  for  Warrington,  on  the 
Hon  into  Alabama  through  a  broken  and  moun-  Tennessee  Biver,  80  miles  distant  Gen.  Sher- 
tainous  country,  but  scantily  supplied  with  food  man  meanwhile  remained  at  Gaylesville,  which 
for  man  or  beast;  and  passing  through  Sum-  place  his  main  body  reached  about  the  21  st, 
merville,  Gaylesville,  and  Blue  Pond,  halted  at  watehing  the  enemy's  movements.  During  the 
Gadadens,  on  the  Ooosa  River,  75  miles  from  retreat  of  Gen.  Hood  into  Northern  Alabama, 
Lafayette.  Here  he  paused  for  several  days,  be  had  frequent  opportunities  to  loin  battle 
receiving  a  few  reinforcements  brought  up  by  wilii  his  pursuers,  which  he  uniformly  declined. 
Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had  on  the  17th  assumed  The  iiy  uries  to  the  railroad  were  confined  to 
command  of  the  Confederate  military  division  two  sections,  and  covered  about  28  miles  of 
of  the  West  in  the  following  address:  track :  viz.,  7  miles  between  Big  Shanty  and 

_                  „          -, ^             ^ »  Allatoona,  and  21  miles  between  Besaca  and 

^^^                           October  iTti,  1861     f  Tunnel  Hm.     So  rapidly  were   the   repairs 

In  assuming  command  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  effected,  that,  by  the  20th,  the  road  was  in 

the  Military  Division  of  the  Wes^  I  appeal  to  my  running  order  from  Besaca  to  Atlanta ;  and  on 

countrymen  of  aH  classes  and  sections  for  their  gen-  the  28th,  while  Gen.  Hood  was  still  lying  at 

erous  support  and  confldence^n  assigning  me  to  Qadaden,  trains  again  left  Chattenooga  for  At- 

JSLSl^SrJ^s^nrni^'d^^^^^^^  lanta.   %haieve^^^^^^ 

his  earnest  support    The  Executives  of  your  States  result  of  Hood^s  flankmg  movement,  it  had 
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entirely  tailed  to  interrapt  the  Federal  com-  nessee,  was  ftdlj  able  to  cope  with  Gen.  Hood; 
mnnieations  to  a  de^ee  that  would  compel  while  the  latter,  as  events  proved,  was  more 
the  evaonation  of  Atlanta.  Without  perma-  than  suffident  for  the  Georgia  eiqpedition.  For 
nently  disabling  the  railroad,  he  had  been  several  days  €^n.  Sherman  retained  his  mam 
driven  with  loss  across  the  mountains  south  of  force  at  Gajlesville,  throwing  out  strong  re- 
Chattanooga  into  Alabama ;  had  cut  himself  connoissances  in  the  direction  of  the  enemj,  as 
entirely  adrift  from  that  admirable  railroad  if  bent  upon  watching  and  thwarting  his  move- 
system  which  had  so  long  kept  his  army  sup-  ment  toward  the  Tennessee.  But  no  sooner 
plied,  and  had  left  Georgia  and  the  whole  had  he  ascertained  that  Gen.  Hood  had  started, 
Soutneast  open  to  the  invaders.  He  perhaps  than  he  moved  his  whole  army  eastward  to 
felt  himself  compensated  for  these  disasters  by  Bome,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  corps  sent 
the  opportunity,  now  temptingly  presented  to  to  Gen.  Thomas,  and  commenced  in  earnest  the 
him,  to  carry  the  war  into  Middle  Tennessee  preparationii  for  his  new  campaign.  Being  no 
and  Kentucky,  and  plunder  the  richly-stored  longer  under  the  necessity  or  coping  with  an 
cities  and  farms  of  those  States,  forgetting  that  active  enemy  in  his  front,  he  had  no  ftuiher 
a  general  who  had  shown  such  fertile  resources  occasion  to  keep  up  a  long  line  of  railroad  com* 
during  a  long  and  trying  campaign,  was  still  munication  with  a  fortiixed  base  in  Ms  rear, 
opposed  to  him,  with  more  than  double  his  own  The  original  plan,  therefore,  of  provisioning  At- 
force.  lanta  and  using  it  as  a  secondary  base,  which 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  Gren.  Sherman's  would  have  required  large  details  of  troop% 
plan  to  remain  at  Atlanta  no  longer  than  would  was  wOlingly  abandoned,  and,  in  consequen<^ 
suffice  to  accumulate  stores  and  thoroughly  the  place  itself^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rail- 
strengthen  the  defences;  after  which  he  would  road  connecting  it  with  Ohattanooga,  became 
continue  his  march  southward.  This,  with  a  practically  useless.  To  garrison  and  guard 
determined  and  unbroken  enemy  in  his  front,  eitiier,  would  be  a  simple  waste  of  resources ; 
was  likely,  to  Judge  from  previous  experience,  and  as  it  would  be  an  act  of  needless  generosltry 
to  prove  a  tedious  and  dangerous  operation,  to  leave  them  for  the  enemy  to  use,  their  de* 
To  relieve  himself  of  the  presence  of  that  struction  became  a  necessity.  The  army,  onoe 
enemy  was  the  problem  to  be  solved.  When,  fairly  started  from  Atlanta  on  its  march 
therefore.  Gen.  Hood  crossed  the  Ghattahoo-  through  Georgia,  was  to  cut  loose  from  all 
chee  on  his  flanking  march  upon  the  Federal  bases  and  maSily  subsist  upon  the  country, 
communications,  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  This  plan,  so  daring  in  its  conception  as  to  re- 
of  hope  and  apprehension  that  he  was  watch^  call  the  achievements  of  the  greatest  generals 
by  his  vigilant  adversary ;  hope,  that  he  would  of  antiquity,  appears  to  have  been  matured  and 
finally  place  himself  iu  the  position  where  he  carefully  elaborated  by  Gen.  Sherman  long  pre- 
was  actually  found  on  the  1st  of  November ;  vious  to  its  execution,  and,  upon  being  laid  be- 
and  apprehension,  lest  he  should  again  retire  to  fore  the  authorities  at  Wasnington,  received 
his  camp  near  Jonesboro.  It  will  be  remem-  their  cordial  approval, 
bered  how  apparently  slow  was  the  pursuit  of  During  the  first  ten  days  of  November  every 
the  rebel  army  by  Gen.  Sherman  after  the  for-  locomotive  and  car  on  the  Ohattanooga  and 
mer  had  crossed  the  Ohattahoochee,  and  how  Atlanta  Bailroad  was  employed  in  conveying 
readily  it  seemed  to  escape  into  Alabama,  and  North  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  and  such 
thence  march  toward  the  Tennessee.  To  those  supplies  of  all  kinds  as  there  was  time  to  re- 
who  had  witnessed  the  brilliant  campaign  to  move.  The  vast  supplies  of  provisions,  forageL 
Atianta,  the  Federal  general^s  lack  of  energy  stores,  and  machinery  which  had  accumulated 
and  tardiness  of  movement  seemed  unaccount-  at  Atutnta,  Bome,  and  other  points,  the  surplus 
able.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  artillery,  baggage,  and  other  useless  wagons — 
would  now  appear  that  Gen.  Sherman,  making  every  thins,  in  fact,  likely  to  impede  the  move- 
only  a  show  of  following  his  adversary,  delib-  ments  of  we  army,  was  gathered  up  and  sent 
erately  lured  him  into  Northern  Alabama,  for  safely  to  Ohattanooga.  In  return,  the  trains 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  an  uninterrupted  brought  down  to  Gton.  Sherman  recruits,  con- 
march  with  his  own  army  through  the  heart  valescents,  ftirloughed  men,  and  ordnance  sup- 
of  Georgia.  The  ill-advised  plan  of  G«n.  Hood  plies.  On  the  mght  of  November  11th,  the 
had  ^ven  him  the  very  opportunity  which  he  last  train  left  Atianta  for  the  North,  and  the 
desired,  and  he  prepared  at  once  to  avail  him-  army,  supplied  with  every  man  and  horse  and 
self  of  it.  gun  which  it  needed,  and  having  80  days'  rar 

Anticipating  that  his  army  was  unnecessarily  tions  in  his  wagons,  was  prepared  to  move 

large  for  his  purpose,  he  detached  from  it  the  t':ward  the  coast. 

4th  and  23d  corps,  which  were  ordered  to  Ten-  The  five  corps  mentioned  above  as  consti- 

nessee,  via  Ohattanooga  and  Bridgeport,  to  re-  tuting  the  army  which  Gen.  Sherman  reserved 

enforce  Gen.Thomas.  This  left  him  four  corps —  for  his  expedition,  were  concentrated  into  four, 

the  14th,  15  th,  16th  and  17th — ^which  had  ac-  by  assigning  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 

companied  him  from  Atlanta,  and  the  20th  left  16th  corps  (the  remaining  divisions  were  in 

to  garrison  that  place.    Two  armies  were  thus  Tennessee)  to  tide  IStii  corps,  and  the  other  to 

formed,  of  which  the  former,  in  coigunction  the  17tii.    Hie  expeditionary  army  then  com- 

with  such  forces  as  Gen.  Thomas  had  in  Ten-  prised  the  14tii  corps,  Gen.  Jeff.  0.  Davis;  the 
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150^  Ckn.  OsterluMiB  oommandiDg  in  the  ab-  friendlj.    Foraging  parties  ms^  also  take  mules  or 

S6Qoe  of  Gen.  Loffan :  the  iTih,  Gen.  Blair:  horses,  to  replace  the  jaded  animals  of  their  trains, 

jnd  the  20th,  G^  sUm;  Sdde  four  brf!  ^1,*TJrfJSS;Srl.7wh.S;»"^r^.;i^ 

gadea  of  artillery,  one  for  each  corps,  two  horse  engaged  wiU  refrain  from  abasire  or  threatemncr 

batteries,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalrj.     Oen.  Uwaage,  and  may,  when  the  officer  in  command 

Barry,  chief  of  artillery,  In  fitting  out  this  im-  thinks  proper,  give  written  certificates  of  the  facts, 

portant  arm,  withdrew  every  doubtful  or  sua-  ^?i°°  ^5*P*fi'  '""^  ^^"^^  ^}  «°^«»^o' *<>  »«*^« 

zizJZy  -^^  ir*M*x*i«w  vTwij  uvuviuuA  Y«  ouo-  ^       ^  family   a  reasonable  portion  for  their 

piaous  horse,  and  supplied  enough  serviceable  muntenanoe. 

animals  to  give  each  artillery  carriage  eiffht  7.  Negroes  who  are  able-bodied  and  can  be  of 

horses,  and  each  battery  a  reserve  of  twelve  service  to  the  several  oolnmzis.  may  be  taken  alone ; 

horsee.    The  cavalry  were  equipped  with  equal  ^^^  «*^^  "^y  commander  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 

60,000  and  60,000  picked  men,   constitutmg  s.  The  organisation  at  once  of  a  good  pioneer  bat- 

one  of  the  most  effective  armies  ever  organ-  taUon  for  each  corps,  composed,  u  possible,  of  ne- 

ized.    The  following  order  of  Gen.  Sherman  sroes,  should  be  attended  to.    This  battalion  shonld 

mo  oampaxgn .  ^^  delayed  after  reaching  bad  places.    Also,  army 

HnABQVAnis  Mel  Dtv.  or  thb  M'if'f'*ii. )  commanders  should  stndy  the  nabit  of  giving  tiie 

nnEaFkKLn,Kiir<itTOH,  Oa., Wednesday,  Hot.  9tii.  f  artillery  and  wa^ns  the  road,  and  marcning  their 

Atdal  Field  Order  iV^  120  troops  on  one  side;  and  also  instmct  their  troops 

^TFot  the  nnrpose'of  military  operations,  this  *»  "«*»*  wagons  at  steep  hills  or  bad  crosnngs  of 

anny  is  divided  into  two  wings,  Tix4:  The  right  wing:  ■*!?*?f''x  a  w  »      m.' ^-o    >            -n       .      * 

]|^..Oen.  0.  0.  Howard  ooiSmandlng,  the  l5th  lod  •:  C*P*-  9^^  ^^*  Chief  Engmeer,wiU  aasi^  to 


practicable,  by  four  roads,  as  neariy  paraAel  as  pos-  ,   ^  ^  orrfer  of  mj.-Gen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

Bible  and  converging  at  points  heiirfter  to  be  indi-  !*•  ^  Dattok,  Aide-de-Camp. 

±J^<Srwm''tef5.S2^oSSS;^^'1?.  ,  •"•«  «»JJ«^  order  i«j.ed  ^  Gen.  Slocnm 

Commanderin-Chief.  to  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command 

8.  There  will  be  no  aeneral  trains  of  supplies^  but  gives  additional  directions  for  the  conduct  of 

each  corps  will  have  us  ammunition  and  provision  the  march : 

train,  distributed  habitually  as  follows :  Behind  each  HaADQVAxms  TwamnRH  Govs,  \ 

regiment  should  follow  one  wagon  and  one  ambu-  Atlahta,  Qa^  Not.  7th,  1861     ) 

lance;  behind  each  brigade  sho^d  follow  a  due  pro*  [OircularA    When  the  troops  leave  camp  on  tiia 

portion  of  ammunition  wagons,  provision  wagons,  march  about  to  commence,  they  will  carry  in  haver- 

and  ambukmces.  In  case  of  danger,  each  army  corps  sack  two  days'  rations  salt  meat,  two  day^  hard 

should  change  this  order  of  march  by  having  his  ad-  bread,  ten  days'  coffee  and  salt,  and  five  days'  sugar. 

Tanee  and  rear  brigade  unincumbered  by  wheels.  Each  infantry  soldier  will  carry  sixty  rounds  of  am- 

The  separate  columns  will  start  habitually  at  7  a.  m.,  munition  on  nls  person.  Ever^r  effort  should  be  made 

and  make  about  fifteen  miles  per  day,  unless  other-  by  officers  and  men  to  save  rations  and  ammunition; 

wise  fixed  in  orders.  not  a  rou^d  of  ammunition  should  be  lost  or  unneces- 

4w  The  army  will  forage  liberally  on  the  country  sarily  expended.    It  is  expected  that  the  command 

during  the  march.    Totals  end,  each  brigade  com-  will  be  supplied  with  subsistence  and  forage  mainly 

maader  wiQ  organise  a  good  and  sufficient  foraging  from  the  country.     All  foraging  will  be  done  by 

party,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet  parties  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  brigade  coub 

officers,  who  will  gather,  near  the  route  travelled,  manders,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 

com  or  forage  of  any  kind,  meat  of  any  kind,  vege-  brig«de  and  division  commanders.    Inllaging.  ma- 

tablea,  com  meal,  or  whatever  is  needed  by  the  com-  raiKUne,  and  every  act  of  cruelty  or  abuse  ox  citi^ 

maud ;  aiming  at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon  sens  wul  be  severely  punished.    Each  brigade  com- 

tralns  at  least  ten  days'  provisions  for  the  command  mander  will  have  a  strong  rear  guard  on  every 

and  three  days^  forage.    Boldiers  must  not  enter  the  march,  and  will  order  the  arrest  of  all  stragglers, 

dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  or  commit  any  trespass;  The  danger  of  straggling  on  this  march  should  be 

during  the  halt,  or  a  camp,  they  may  be  permitted  to  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  officer  and  man 

gather  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  and  of  the  command.    •Not  only  the  reputation  of  the 

drive  in  stock  in  firont  of  their  camps.    To  regular  corps,  but  the  personal  safety  of  every  man^  will  be 

fora|[ing  parties  must  be  entrusted  the  gathering  of  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  rigid  en- 

TOovisions  and  forage  at  any  distance  fi^m  the  road  forcement  of  discipline  and  the  care  taken  of  the 

travelled.  r^ons  and  ammunition. 

5.  To  army  corps  commanders  is  entrusted  the  By  command  of  Mq.-Oen.  SLOGUH. 

power  to  destroy  mills,  houses^  cotton  sins,  etc.,  and  H.  W.  Pxbkixb,  Asst.  A4'*-0ci>- 

for  them  this  general  principle  is  laid  down :  In  dis-  .       ,  .    . ,  •n     v        ai.  ^  j ^ 

tricta  and  n^boriioods  where  the  army  is  un-  A  glance  at  the  map  wdl  show  that  two 

molested,  no  destruction  of  sueh  property  should  be  parallel  liQes  of  railway,  having   a   general 

permitted;  but  should  snerrillas  or  bushwaekers  mo-  southeasterly  direction,  connect  Atlanta  with 

te^J^.?!L'^^^l^.    "***K^JL'"^'^^^  ttio   Atlantic   seaboard,  one   terminating  at 

hSS^,tra^T^^^^^  Charleston,  808  miles  dis^^^ 

and  enforce  a  devastation  more'  or  less  relentiess  ao-  Savannah,  298  miles  distant.    The  former  Jane 

coring  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility.  is  composed  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  171  miles 

«.Aj  for  horsefc^mules,  wagons,  ete.,  belonging  to  in  lengOi,  connecting  Atlanta  with  Augusta, 

the  inhabitimto,  the  wyahy  and  artitierjr  may  ap-  and  of  Se  South  OfS)lina  Railroad,  extending 

propriate  freely  and  without  Ihmt;  discriminating,  2"**  "*.  •**"""»*•"  riv    u^^T      tofr^ciJTr^^lS 

however,  betw4n  the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostiSe,  from  Augusta  to  Charleston,  187  mUes;   and 

•ad  the  poor  or  industrious,  usually  neutral  or  the  latter,  of  the  Western  and  Macon  road, 
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lOS  nules  id  leD^th,  conneotiog  Atlanta  with  The  0«orgiB  road,  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta, 

.  Macon ;  and  of  the  Central  Georda  road,  190  rince  the  capture  or  tli«  l«tt«r  place,  had  lost 

miles  long,  connecting  Macon  wiUi  SaTonnah.  mnoh  of  its  iinportanoe ;  bnt  all  the  othera,  tn- 

From  AngDBta  there  also  rnna  a  cross-road,  clnding  that  bettreenAngosta  and  MilIen,ireT« 

doe  Bonth,  to  Millen,  on  the  Georgia  Central  eseential  linlu  in  the  great  chain  of  commnnioa- 

road,  63  milea  in  length,  which  afforos  a  second  tiona  between  the  northern  and  sontbem  por- 

ronte  ^m  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  ten  miles  tionsof  the  Confederacy;  and  their  deatmctioii, 

lonzer  than  that  throngh  Macon.   The  average  which  woe  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 

width  of  the  belt  of  oomitry  embraced  bft-  would  sever  the  Gnlf  States  as  completely  from 

tween  the  two  mun  lines  as  far  eastward  as  Virginia  and  the  Carollnas,  as  the  trans-lGn- 

Angnsta  and  Millen  ia  abont  40  miles;  east-  aistappi  tatstes  were  cnt  off  from  the  rest  of  Ae 

ward  of  those  points  the  country  gradually  Ooofederacy  after  the  fall  of  YicksbnTg  and 

expands  to  a  width  of  nearly  100  miles.  Port  Hndson.    The  comitry  included  in  tida 


most   populous  of  (Georgia,    conttuning   the  of  Gen.  Slocnm  as  commander  of  the  left  wing 

capital,    HiUedgeviUe,  and    many    other  im-  ofthe  army,  wasoommandedbyGen.'WiUiama. 

Sortant  towns;  and  all  accounts concarred  in  '  Chi  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  14lh  corps 
escribiogit  asabnndantlysnpplied  withborsea,  moved  out  of  Kingston,  leaving  a  brigade  to 
cattle,,  and  sub^tence  for  an  invading  army,  cover  tba  last  shipment  north  of  snppUes  and 
Here  also  had  beon  conveyed  for  greater  safety  rolling  stock.  Tina  was  oompIet«d.inthe  after- 
large  numbers  of  Blaves  from  the  exposed  parts  noon ;  a  parting  message,  "All  is  well,"  was 
of  the  rebel  States.  Kot  less  important  than  sent  to  Chattanooga  by  tbe  telegraph  wires, 
these  facts  was  the  additional  one,  that,  with  which  were  then  cnt^  and  by  nightfall  not  ft 
theexceptionof afewbrigadesof  cavalrynnder  soldier  of  the  expeditionary  army  remained. 
Gen.  Wheeler,  and  snch  troopa  as  could  be  north  of  Kingston.  Following  the  line  of  tho 
gathered  from  Wilmington,  Charleston,  or  railroad,  the  14th  corps  thoroughly  destroyed 
Savannah,  there  was  nothing  bat  the  Georgia  every  mile  of  track  between  Kingston  and  tbe 
militia  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Gen,  Sherman.  Chattahoochee,  and  every  building  that  oonld 
Under  every  circumstance,  therefore^  the  two  be  of  any  possible  use  to  the  enemy.  Some 
lines  above  described  seemed  likely  to  offer  the  instances  of  wanton  destmotioo  by  negroee  and 
most  feasible  ront«  to  tbe  coast.  The  ultimate  stragglers  occnrred,  indnding  obnroheeandnn- 
objective  point  of  the  expedition,  whether  occnpied  bnildiogs  in  Kingaton,  Ackworth, 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  it  was  left  to  cironm-  Marietta,  and  elsewhere ;  bnt,  in  general,  pri- 
■tanoes  to  determine.  vate  property  was  respected  wherever  the  miun 
On  the  11th  of  November  the  army  was  dis-  body  of  the  oorpa  mardied.  On  the  evening 
tribut«d  as  follows;  thel4th  corps,  with  which  of  the  10th,  Gen.  Corse's  division  of  the  IGth 
was  Gen.  Sherman,  at  Kingston;  the  IGth  and  corps  had  burned  the  public  buildings  and 
17th  corps  ou  the  Powder  Spring  road,  a  littie  macliine  shops  of  Rome.  On  the  14th  the 
west  of  the  Chattahoochee ;  and  tbe  SOtli  corps  corps  reached  the  Ohattahoochee,  and  on  th« 
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afternoon  of  the  16th  marched  into  Atlanta,  nnder  Howard,  moved  along  the  Macon  and 
On  the  latter  day,  the  15th  and  17th  corps  Augusta  road.  Each  wing  had  cavalry  moving 
went  into  camp  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  on  its  flanks.  Whether  the  immediate  objective 
the  20th  corps  marched  oat  to  a  position  some-  was  to  be  Angnsta  or  Macon,  or  both,  it  was 
what  further  east.  On  the  7th,  while  the  latter  no  part  of  the  Federal  general's  plan  to  divulee. 
corps  alone  garrisoned  Atlanta,  a  brigade  of  To  peiplex  the  enemy  and  divide  his  forces  by 
rebel  cavalry  which  had  been  watching  their  pretended  demonstrations  on  places  widely  sep- 
opportunity,  made  a  dash  at  the  defences,  but  arated,  he  judged  would  be  most  likely  to  en- 
were  easily  driven  off.  They  nevertheless  con-  sure  him  a  speedy  and  uninterrupted  march  to 
tinued  their  demonstration — ^which  they  called  the  coast. 

the  "  Siege  of  Atianta" — ^for  several  days,  until  Gen.  Howard's  command,  of  which  the  15th 
oonstrainedbythe  approach  of  the  main  Federal  corps  formed  the  right  wing,  followed  the 
army  to  retire.  The  several  corps  having  been  the  railroad  as  far  south  as  Jonesboro,  where 
Dcwly  supplied  with  clothing  and  such  equip-  the  mounted  troops  of  Iverson  essayed  to 
ments  as  were  necessary  from  the  depots  m  make  a  stand,  but  were  quickly  dispersed  by 
Atlanta,  and  every  thing  valuable  to  the  Govern*  Kilpatrick.  Thence  the  column  moved  east 
mentremoved,  the  tordi  was,  on  the  evening  of  through  McDonough  and  Jackson  to  the  Oc- 
ihe  15th,  applied  to  the  store  houses,  machine  mulgee,  which  it  crossed  at  Planter's  Factory, 
shops  and  depot  buildings,  the  most  substantial  and  passing  south,  through  Monticello  ana 
of  which  had  previously  been  mined.  For  many  Hillsboro,  and  between  Milledgeville  and  Clin- 
hours  the  heavens  were  lighted  up  by  the  ton,  on  the  22d  struck  the  Georgia  Central 
flames  of  this  vast  conflagration,  which  was  Railroad,  with  its  left  wing  at  Gordon,  twenty 
rendered  more  awful  by  the  roar  of  exploding  miles  east  of  Macon ;  the  right  wing  being  ex- 
shells  and  magazines,  and,  by  dawn  of  the  16th,  tended  westward  toward  Griswoldville.  In 
all  that  was  valuable  of  the  city  which,  next  conjunction  with  the  operations  of  this  column 
to  Biohmond,  had  famished  more  material  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Federal  cavaby,  under 
prosecuting  the  rebellion  than  any  other  in  the  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick, 
8outh,  lay  in  ashes.  As  far  as  was  possible,  made  a  detour  on  the  extreme  right,  through 
private  property  was  spared,  and  the  city  ren-  Griffin  and  Forsyth,  toward  Macon,  within 
dered  of  no  immediate  use  to  the  enemy.  five  miles  of  which  place  he  was  ordered  to 
The  army  being  now  concentrated  and  ready  demonstrate.  The  rebels  at  first  believed  this 
to  march.  Gen.  Snerman  caused  the  following  to  be  another  raid  on  a  large  scale ;  but  leam- 
order  to  be  promulgated :  ing  of  the  approach  of  Gen.  Howard's  column 

H«ijMiuAB«EaMiLiTA«TDivi8ioif  0TTH«M»-i  ^^^7  ™*^®  ^«**®  ^  conceutratc  at  Macon  all 

BBBipn,isTHBF[ELD,Eiiio8T02r,OA.,NoT.8th,i86i  f  their  available  troops,  consisting  of  some  cav- 

^pteial  Field  Orders  M.  119.  airy  under  Wheeler,  a  small  body  of- regulars, 

The  General  Commanding  deems  it  nroper  at  this  and  several  brigades  of  militia.     They  still  re- 

^^  ^  ?ST  *®  ""^J^/vI^u  ™®''  °^  'A^^  ^  w '  mained  in  ignorance  of  Gen.  Slocum's  movement 

irk,^"y'  ra";?eVi'^i^'olS:^^^^^  in  the  dirf  ion.  of  Augusta,  but  beheved  Ma- 

War  Department  and  to  Gen.  Grant    It  is  snfficient  con  to  be  the  main  objective pomt  of  Gen.  Sher- 

foffyon  to  know  that  itinrolves  a  departure  from  our  man.    On  the  20th  about  eight  hundred  Fede- 

prescnt  base,  and  a  long  and  difficult  march  to  a  new  rtl  cavalry,  with  four  cannon,  made  a  feigned 

?;$•    All  the  chancea  of  war  have  been  considered  ^.^j^  on  East  Macon,  two  miles  east  of  the 

and  proTided  for,  as  fiur  as  human  sagacity  can.    All  "•'**^*'  y^  v  iv    -"^f^^"*  "7,^     .     v,^,     , 

he  aisofyou  is,  to  maintain  that  discipline,  patience,  City,  which  though  resulting  m  httie  loss  on 

snd  courage  which  have  characterized  tou  in  the  either  side,  very  effectually  accomplished  its 

past,  and  hopes  through  you  to  strike  a  olow  at  our  purpose  of    deceiving  the  enemy.     At  one 

enemy  that  wiU  hare  a  material  effect  in  producing  per&d  of  the  fiffht  a 

wnat  we  au  so  much  desire — ^his  complete  overthrow.  fL««;i  :^  «  j««:««^«-k«««. 

Of  aU  things,  the  most  important  ii  that  the  men,  ^^  "^  *  daring  charg 

during  inarches  and  in  camp,  keep  their  places,  ana  Who,  however,  navinff  uu  lu^cbuo  vx  vcua^au^ 

noft  scatter  abroad  as  stragglers  and  foragers,  to  be  off  the  guns,  were  obUged  to  relinquish  tiiem 

picked  up  by  a  hostile  peopfo  in  detail,    it  is  also  of  to  the  enemy.      The  Federal  cavalry  finally 

Sl'iSS^JSf 2^hf„^5ti''SLl^^^^     f^S'lflj;^*  retired  in  the  direction  of  Griswoldville  after 

be  loadea  witb  any  thine  but  provisions  and  ammu-  3    j^     *                  i*i         ^mj        ».     a 

nition.    All  surplus  secants,  non-combatants,  and  destroymg   several  miles  of  radroad  east   of 

ivfftigeefl,  should  now  go  to  the  rear,  and  none  should  Walnut  Greek. 

b«  enoouxaged  to  encumber  us  on  the  march.    At  Upon  striking  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad, 

some  future  time  we  wiU  be  enabled  to  proride  for  on  the  22d,  the  16th  and  lYth  corps  immedi- 

^ni^^^^J'^^^l^^.'^'^^'^'  atelybegiS  to  d^oy  the  track  a^^^^^^^ 

With  these  few  simple  cautions  in  your  minds,  he  hed  between  Gordon  and  Gnswoldville  in  that 

hopes  to  lead  you  to  achieyements  equal  in  iicr;or*  thorough  manner  in  which  previous  experience 

tance  to  those  of  the  past.                 «»»««*,  *  «■  ^^  rendered  the  troops  adepts.    It  was  while 

T  M  l^.^  ^!!L?/iw«^'  ^'  »™^^^^^-  tills  work  was  gohig  on  that  the  most  serious 

L.  H  Datiok,  Aide^e-Camp.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Campaign  up  to  this  date  took 

On  Nov.  16th  the  whole  army  marched  east-  place.    A  brigade  of  infantry,  with  a  section 

ward  in  four  columns,  the  two  under  Blocum,  of  artillery  and  some  cavaliy,  under  Qen.  Wal- 

with  which  was  Gren.  Sherman,  following  the  cot,  forming  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the 

railroad  toward  Augusta,  while  the  right  wing,  15th   corps,  had   been   thrown   forward   to 
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The  above  Mspi  represent  s  belt  of  countrj  about  80  mileB  in  width  and  260  in  bngtfa, 
whicli  may  be  said  to  have  been  covered  hj  the  operations  of  the  expeditionary  army. 
The  linea  of  march  pnrened  by  the  four  main  oolomns  did  not,  perhaps,  extend  to  the  ex^ 
treme  limits  of  this  region ;  but  there  is  little  of  it  east  of  the  Atlanta  and  Macon  Bail- 
road  and  west  of  the  Savannah  Biver  which  was  not  visited  by  the  cavalry  or  foraging 
parties.  By  reference  to  the  text  the  movements  of  the  several  columns,  down  to  the  inTeat 
ment  of  Savannah,  can  be  readily  traced. 
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€(nBwddyille,  to  continiie  the  demonstration  At  the  time  the  expedition  started  from  At- 

against  Maoon  so  suocessfollj  commenoed  by  lanta  the  G^org^a  Legislature  was  in  session  at 

Qm,  Kilpatrick  two  dajs  preTions.     After  MiUedgeville.^    The  announcement  of  the  ap- 

hamuig  the  prindpal  buildings  in  the  town,  proach  of  KilpatrioVs  cavalrj  gave  them  at 

the  troops  took  position  in  a  wood,  protected  nrst  no  alarm,  Maoon  being  supposed  to  be 

in  front  by  an  open  morass,  and  tnrew  up  a  the  place  aimed  at,  and  the  movement  itself  a 

nol  barricade.    At  2  o'dook  in  the  afternoon  raid.   But  when  on  the  18th  it  was  ascertained 

a  rebel  force  about  five  thousand  strong  was  per-  that  Gren.  Howard's  wing  was  moving  through 

eeiyedapproaohingfrom  the  direction  of  Maoon.  McDonough  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and 

Hie  Eederal  cavahy  fell  slowly  back  on  either  that  G^n.  Slocum  was  evidently  approaching 

flank  of  the  infantry,  protecting  them  from  from  the  north,  an  almost  ludicrous  panic  and 

attadk  in  flank  and  rear,  and  leaving  the  enemy  consternation  seized  upon  the  whole  body  of 

no  alternative  but  to  make  a  direct  f^ont  at-  legislators,  who,  with  Gov.  Brown,  fled  in  un- 

UiCk.    The  latter,  compridng  several  brigades  seemly  haste  to  Augusta  with  such  valuables 

of  militia  under  Gen.  Fhillips,  with  a  part  of  as  could  be  packed  within  a  few  hours.    On 

Hardee's  old  command  brought  up  from  Sa-  the  morning  of  the  20th,  two  days  after  the 

vannah,  advanced  with  considerable  confidence;  departure  of  the  legislature,  a  small  party  of 

and  with  that  ignorance  of  danger  common  to  Federal  scouts  dashed  into  the  town,  which 

raw  troops,  attempted  to  carry  by  storm  the  was  at  once  surrendered  to  them  by  the  Mayor. 

Federal  position.    Six  desperate  assaults  were  For  several  days  previous  to  the  evacuation 

made,  which  Gen.  Walcott's  troops  from  behind  of  Atlanta,  rumors  of  the  probability  of  such 

thdr  breastworks  repelled  with  ease  and  with  an  event  were  prevalent  both  in  the  loyal  and 

trifling  loss,  while  the  enemy,  exposed  to  a  disloyal  States.    By  the  latter  the  movement 

w^eiing  §Te  and  part  of  the  time  floundering  was  supposed  to  have  been  forced  upon  Gen. 

in  the  morass,  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity  Sherman  by  the  aggressive  campaign  of  Hood  in 

and  inexperience.    They  finally  retired  toward  Tennessee,  and  to  promise  substantial  advan* 

liacon,  leaving  three  hundred  dead  upon  the  tages  to  the  rebel  cause,  no  doubt  being  enter- 

fidd,  and  having  met  with  a  total  loss  esti-  tained  that  the  Federal  general,  unable  to 

mated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred^noluding  maintain   his   communications  with   Ohatta- 

6«n.  Anderson  severelv  wounded.    Their  own  nooga,  had  resolved  to  abandon  his  recent 

estimate  placed  their  loss  at  six  hundred  and  conquest  and  march  back  to  Tennessee.    The 

fourteen,  whioh,  from  all  the  facts  attainable,  is  evacuation  of  Atlanta  was  in  fact  claimed  as  a 

mani&stly  an  under  estimate.     Maoon  could  rebel  triumph.    The  cavalry  advance  toward 

easily  have  been  taken  by  Gen.  Howard  after  this  Macon  became  in  that  light  merely  ademon- 

enooonter,  but  the  Federal  oommander-in-chiei(  stration  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 

from  prudential  motives,  did  not  deem  it  ad-  THien^  however,  the  real   purpose  of  Gen. 

visable  to  mike  the  attempt    His  base  beings  Sherman  became   apparent,  the  unprepared 

intedmical  languase,  "in  the  air,"  the  capture  condition  of  Georgia  to  oppose  suoh  a  move- 

of  a  place  of  so  little  intrinsio  importance,  nOw  ment  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  occurred 

that  its  railroad  connections  were  severed,  was  to  ihe  State  and  Confederate  authorities.    Ut- 

not  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  tering  almost  in  a  single  breath  predictions  of 

Meanwhile  the  left  wing  of  the  expedition-  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Sherman  and  appeals 

aiy  army  pursued  its  march  along  the  Augusta  to  the  people  to  rally  against  the  invader,  they 

and  Macon  Railroad  in  two  parallel  colunma,  exhibited  m  reality  a  degree  of  alarm  whidi 

cf  which  the  left  or  outer  one  was  the  20th  had  any  thing  but  an  enconraginff  effect  upon 

corps.    The  14th  corps  was  accompanied  by  the  public  mind.    On  the  18th  the  following 

Gen.  Sherman  in  person.    The  latter,  having  characteristic  appeal  was  issued  by  Gen.  Beau- 

dertroyed   the  railroad  eflldctualLy  as  far  as  regard  from  his  headquarters  at  Corinth,  Ala. : 

Covington,  turned  thence,  on  the  19th.  south-  j^  fXe  F^U  of  Gtorgia : 

east  toward  MUledgeviUe,  while  the  20tn  corps,  Azise  for  the  defence  of  your  native  aoil  I    Rftlly 

which  had  previously  marched  somewhat  north  '  around  your  patriotic  Governor  and  gallant  eoldiera. 

of  the  raitoad,  continued  the  work  of  de-  2^»*™f*  "^  f ®«*~y  ^}  w\Z^lJif  ^^l^!^l 

4^^.^^^   «o  ^J  ^a  -kir^Ai^^^    <>i^«  «?«.*  *«;ii«i  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  bis  army  will  soon  starve 

*raeU<m  as  far  as  Ma^on,  surty-nme  miles  in  your  imdst    Be  confident.    Be  resolute.    Trust 

east  of  Atlanta  and  one  hundred  and  two  west  m  an  overruling  Providence,  and  success  will  soon 

of  Augusta.    This  was  intended  to  be  a  dem-  crown  your  efforts.    I  hasten  to  Join  you  in  the  de- 

ODstration   against  the  latter  city,    and  the  fence  of  your  homes  and  flresidefc 

more  completely  to  deceive  the  enemy  the  _                ^-  ^-  BfiAUBEOABU. 

Federal  cavalry  moving  on  this  wing  was  sent  Simultaneous  with  this  came  the  following 

aa  far  east  as  Union  Pointy  seventy-five  miles  appeal  from  one  of  tiie  Georgia  Senators  in 

inm  Augusta.    Erom  Madison  the  20th  corps  the  Confederate  Congress : 

marched  nearly  due  south  through  Eatonton  to  SiaHvoiin,  Nov.  la 

IGlledffeville,  where  its  advance  arrived  on  the  Tojhe  ^f^^_P^^^  •; 

21st,  K>]lowed  on  the  next  dai   "  -"--»- 

ooQM,  which  passed  through  Sl 

EatonUm.    Neither  corps  encountered 

position  worth  mentioning  during  the  march,  tiona  in  his  path. 

VOL.  IV. — 10        A 
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Every  citizen  with  his  aran  and  every  ne^  with  troOps,  and  in  the  penitentiary  were  found 

his  spade  and  axe  can  do  the  work  of  a  soldier.  You  g^me  Federal  prisoners  of  war.    A  number  of 

can  destroy  the  enemy  by  retarding  his  march.  .  •  «^i.^|»  «.«?.«  alflo  ftimtnrftd  in  tJia  hosnital 

Georgians  be  firm,  act  promptly,  and  fear  not.  "°iri  n    it    i  iJ    •         ^       .     ?  Uie  nospitai. 

(Signed)  B.  H.  HILL.  W  bile  the  left  wing  was  eiyoying  a  temporary 

I  most  cordially  approve  the  above.  rest  at  Milledgeville,  the  right  advanced  steadilj 

JAMBS  A.  SEDDON,  Seo*y  of  War.  along  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  to  the 

And  this  also  from  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Oconee,  destroying  every  mile  of  track  in  its 

tiie  lower  house  of  Oongress :  march.    The  rebels  became  aware  at  last  that 

BioHxoin>  Nov.  10  iWL  ^A^&oon  was  not  to  be  seriously  attacked,  and 

2b  th$  F^U  of  Gwrgia :  «      •    *  ^^  extraordinary  exertions  succeeded  in  getting 

We  have  had  a  special  conference  with  President  Qtea,  Wheeler  across  the  Oconee,  in  the  nog^- 

Davis  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  are  able  to  as-  horhood  of  the  railroad  bridge,  where,  aided 

L^c^b^JlWret^r^^^^^  byabodyofmintiannderGrWay^^^^^ 

upon  yon.    Let  every  man  fly  to  arms.    Bemove  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.     Upon  reacn- 

Sonr  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  ing  the  bridge  on  the  28d,  Gen.  Howard  found 

hermairs  army,  and  bam  what  you  cannot  carry,  it  too  well  guarded  to  effect  a  crossing  except 

Bum  all  bridges,  and  block  np  the  roads  in  his  route.  <^fu  Donald  AraWA  lofw.     A  duv  m  twowAA  n«- 

Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flitnk,  and  rear,  by  night  zlx  T^?^\a      •  t?*  ^  ?v      •       ?f  ^ 

and  by  day.    Let  hhn  have  no  rest  oupied  with  skirmishmg  across  the  nver  banks 

JULIAN  HARTRIDQE,  HARK  BLAUFORD,  to  occupy  the  enemVs  attention,  while  the  16th 
J.  H.  REYNOLDS.  Oen.  N.  LESTER,  corps  was  pushed  down  to  a  ford  eight  mUes 
JNO.  T.  SHEWHAEER,  JOS.  M.  SMITH.  below  the  railroad,  where  a  pontoon  was  laid 
Que  of  the  last  acts  of  Gov.  Brown,  before  without  much  difficulty.  The  rebel  forces  then 
his  hurried  flight  from  MiUedgeyille,  was  to  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  by  the  26th  the 
issue  a  proclamation  ordering  a  levy  en  maue  whole  right  wing  was  across  the  river  and  mov- 
of  the  whole  free  white  population  of  the  ing  eastward  along  the  railroad,  which  was 
Btatebetween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  destroyed  as  the  column  advanced.  The  left 
years,  except  the  lenalature  and  judiciary,  or-  wing  crossed  the  Oconee  near  Milledgeville 
dained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  railroad  em-  without  opposition  on  the  24th,  and  moved  in 
ploy^  and  telegraph  operators,  and  all  persons  a  southeasterly  direction  toward  Sandersville, 
physically  unable  to  bear  arms.  They  were  a  town  lying  a  little  north  of  the  Georgia 
required  to  undergo  military  service  for  forty  Central  Railroad,  and  about  15  miles  east  of 
days,  and  failure  to  report  at  the  designated  the  river.  This  movement  hastened  the  re- 
places was  to  be  consiaered  equivalent  to  de-  treat  of  G«n.  Wayne.  The  14th  corps  now 
sertion.  Should  the  directors  or  superintend-  took  post  on  the  left  flank  of  this  column, 
ents  of  railroad  companies  refuse  to  afford  which  position  it  held  during  the  remainder  of 
proper '  cooperation  with  the  military  authori-  the  campaign.  On  the  26th,  the  14th  and  20t1i 
ties  they  were  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  corps,  marching  on  parallel  roads,  entered 
front.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Leg^  Sandersville  simultaneously,  driving  out  a  body 
lature  the  Governor  also  offered  pardon  to  the  of  rebel  cavalry  which  essayed  to  impede  their 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at  ^filledgeville  if  advance ;  and  on  the  27th  and  28th  both  wings 
they  would  volunteer  and  prove  themselves  were  temporarily  encamped  between  Sanders- 
good  soldiers.  About  a  hundred  accepted  the  ville  and  Irwin's  Gross  Beads,  a  few  miles 
offer.  These  preparations  came  manifestiy  too  south  of  the  railroad.  About  this  time  Gen« 
late  to  offer  any  other  than  a  feeble  resistance  Sherman  transferred  his  quarters  from  theJeft 
to  the  advance  of  Gen.  Sherman's  well-ap-  wing  to  the  17th  corps,  then  at  Tennille,  a 

Eointed  army ;   and  whatever  opposition  the  railroad  station  near  Sandersville. 
ktter  did  encounter  during  the  remainder  of        After  the  demonstration  towurd  Macon,  end- 

the  campaign  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  such  ins  with  the   action   at  GriswoldvUle,  Gen. 

fragmentary  bodies  of  Confederate  troops  or  Kupatrick  shifted  his  cavalry  force  to  the  left 

organized  State  militia  as  could  be  hastily  con-  wing.    Remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Milledge- 

centrated.  ville  to  recruit,  he  started  thence  on  the  25tli 

But  few  .  of  the  troops  that  reached  the  in  the  direction  of  Waynesboro,  a  station  on 

neighborhood  of  Milledgeville  enteredthe  town,  the  Augusta  and  Millen  Railroad,  75  miles  due 

two  or  three  regiments  only  being  detailed  to  east,  for  t^e  purpose  partly  of  covering  the 

do   provost  guard  duty  and  destroy  public  passage  of  tiie  main  body  of  the  army  across 

property.    The  magazines,  penitentiary,  arsen-  the  Ogeechee,  the  next  great  river  on  the  route 

als,  depot  buildings,  factories,  and  storehouses,  east  ox  the  Oconee,  and  partiy  of  conducting  a 

with  seventeen  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  were  feint  toward  Augusta.    On  the  27th,  a  few 

burned;  but  the  Oapitol  and  the  private  resi-  hundred  of  his  cavalry^  under  Oaptains  Hays 

denoes  received  no  u^ury,  and,  as  far  as  pos-  and  Estes,  dashed  into  Waynesboro,  burned  the 

sible,  pillage  was  prevented.     The  principal  railroad  bridge  over  Briar  Creek  in  the  neigh- 

of    the  State   Asylum,  and   other    persons,  borhood,  and  after  inflicting  other  damage,  fell 

expressed   their  gratitude  to  Gen.  Sherman  back  on  the  succeeding  day  to  the  main  cavalry 

that  order  was   so  fully  maintained.    Some  body  which  lay  east  of  the  Ogeechee,  in  the 

stores  and  about  twenty-flve  hundred  small  neighborhood  of  Louisville.    One  of  the  prime 

arms  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Federal  objects  of  the  advance  was  to  surprise  Millen 
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and  rdease  the  Federal  prisoners  confined  there ;  general  rapidly  fell  back  before  the  Federal  ad- 

bnt  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration  in  that  vance.     Daring  the  1st  2d  and  8d  constant 

direction  was  attempted,  information  reaching  skirmishing  took  place  between  the  Federal 

Gen.  Ejlpatri(^  tiiat  the  enemy  had  for  weelm  and  rebel  cavalry^  the  latter  being  gradually 

preyions  been  gradually  remoTing  the  prisoners  pnshed  beyond  Waynesboro.    On  the  8d  they 

to  some  less  exposed  point  in  Southern  Georgia,  were  found  strongly  posted  on  the  railroad, 

On  the  28th  the  14th  corps  struck  the  Ogee-  two  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  with  heavy 

ehee  Biyer  at  Fenn's  Bridge,  15  miles  north-  rail  barricades  in  front,  and  a  swamp  and  rail* 

east  of  Sandersville,  crossed  on  pontoons  after  road  embankment  on  either  flank.     Two  or 

aome  hours'  delay,  and  marching  down  the  left  three  vigorous  charges  by  the  Federal  cavalxy 

bank  of  the  river  reached  Louisville  on  the  sufficed  to  drive  them  from  their  defences  with 

29th.    The  20th  corps  at  the  same  time  moved  considerable  loss.    Up  to  this  noint  Baird's 

along  the   railroad,    which   from   Davisboro  division  of  the  14th  corps  formed  the  infantry 

station  immediately  south  of  Fenn's  bridge,  support  to  the  cavalry.  The  remaimng  divisions 

follows  for  about  20  miles  a  course  parallel  of  this  corps  upon  reaching  Buckhead  Creek 

with  the  Ogeechee.    The  17th  and  16tn  corps  had  turned  east  to  Lumpkin's  station  on  the 

moved  souQi  of  the  railroad,  the  15th,  with  Augusta  and  MOlen  Bailroad,  10  miles  south 

which  was  Gen.  Howard,  covering  the  right  of  W  aynesboro,  where  on  the  8d  and  4th  they 

flank  of  the  army.     The  cavalry  tmder  Gen.  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  track. 

Wheeler  Ml  back  steadUy  in  tibe  path  of  the  They  then  marched  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 

advandng   columns,   seeking   to  delay  their  tion  for  Jacksonboro,  20  miles  east  of  MiUen, 

movements,  and^during  the  28th  and  29th  had  where,  on  the   6th,  they  united  with  Gens, 

much  sbaip   sldrmishing   with   the   Federal  Eilpatrick  and  Baird,  who  having  finished  their 

cavalry  in  tiie  neigborhood  of  Louisville.    Up  demonstration  against  Augusta,  moved  rapidly 

to  this  time  the  objective  point  of  Gen.  Sher-  south  from  Waynesboro  on  the  4th. 

man  was  as  much  an  uncertainty  to  the  rebel  Meanwhile  the  20th  and  17th  corps  advanced 

leaders  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam-  steadily  along  the  railroad,  and  on  Dec.  2d  the 

pai^;  but  in  the  appearance  of  Gkn.  Eil-  latter  reached  Millen.    The  20th  corps  passed 

Patrick  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Federal  army,  somewhat  north  of  Millen,  through  Birasville, 

and  especially  in  the  occupation  of  Louisville  and  thence  marched  southeast,  while  the  15th 

by  the  14th  corps,  Gen.  Wheeler  &ncied  he  corps  moved  in  two  columns  to  the  west  of 

detected  an  intention  to  move  in  force  upon  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  day's  march  in  advance 

Waynesboro,  and  thence  to  Augusta,  80  nules  of  the  main  body.    The  whole  army,  pivoting, 

inrtiier  nortii.     That  he  should  be  tlius  de-  it  may  be  said,  upon  Millen,  now  swung  slowly 

oeived  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Gen.  Sherman,  around  from  its  eastern  course,  and  moved  in 

who  gladly  witnessed  the  rebel  cavalry  moving  parallel  columns  directly  southward,  all,  with 

to  the  north  to  obstruct  the  supposed  advance  the  exception  of  the  16th  corps,  marching  down 

upon  Augusta,  and  thus  leaving  him  at  liberty  the   peninsula  formed  by  the  Ogeechee  and 

to  cross  die  Ogeechee  with  his  main  body.  On  Savannah  Rivers.    The  17th  corps  followed  the 

tile  80th,  the  20th  and  17th  corps,  which  had  railroad,  destroying  it  from  Millen  downward. 

been   actively  engaged  for   several   days   in  The  success  of  the  feint  toward  Augusta  was 

destroying  the  railroad  between  Tennille  sta-  now  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  Gen.  Sher- 

tion  and  the  river,  succeeded  in  crossing  with  man  was  pursuing  an  uninterrupted  march  to 

little  difficulty,  the   former   at  tiie   railroad  the  coast,  with  his  army  well  in  hand,  while  a 

bridge,  and  the  latter  near  Barton  station,  a  large  rebel  force  was  concentrated  in  Augusta, 

few  miles  further  east.    Hie  16th  corps  pur-  too  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  to  check 

sued  its  march  in  a  parallel  Ihie  with  the  other  its  progress  for  a  day,  and  utterly  useless  for 

columns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    The  offensive  puiposes.    Even  when  it  was  ascer- 

Ogeechee  was  naturaQy  a  line  of  great  strength  tdned  that  Gen.  Sherman  was  moving  south 

to  the  enemy,  who  might  have  m^e  its  passage  from  Millen,  the  enemy  appear  to  have  been 

a  costly  effort  to  the  Federal  army.    That  three  uncertain  whether  Savannah,  Darien,  Bruns- 

of  its  four  corps  should  have,  under  these  cir-  wick,  or  even  Port  Royal  harbor  was  to  be  his 

cumstances,  crossed  without  loss  was  esteemed  objective  point.     After  the  deflection  of  the 

one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  strategy  wit-  Federal  march  southward  from  Millen,  how- 

nessed  during  the  campaign.  ever,  they  admitted  that  Gen.  Sherman  might 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  80th  Gens.  Baird's  possibly  escajw. 

and  Morgan's  divisions  of  the  14th  corps  moved  As  the  Federal  army  continued  its  advance 

forward  a  short  distance  on  the  road  toward  down  the  peninsula  between   the  Savannah 

Waynesboro,  which  was  the  signal  for  Gen.  and  Ogeechee  Rivers,  it  became  apparent  to 

Eilpatrick  to  renew,  in  cooperation  with  these  Gen.  H^ee,  who  held  Savannah  with  fifteen 

troops,  his  demonstration   against   Augusta,  titiousand  men,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  mil- 

For  the   purpose    also   of  expediting   Gen.  itia,  that  that  city  was  to  be  the  objective  of 

Wheeler's  movement  to  the  north,  the  remain-  Gen.  Sherman.    A  line  of  works,  stretching 

ing  division  of  the  14th  corps  demonstrated  on  from  river  to  river,  had  been  erected  to  delay 

the  same  day  against  his  left  flank.    This  had  the  Federal  advance ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 

the  deflired  ef^ct,  and  during  Dec.  1st  that  preventing  an  attack  upon  the  Savannah  and 
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Gnlf  BailroacI,  which  was  being  employed  to  left,  held  hj  the  20th  corps,  being  about  three 

its  utmost  capacity  to  bring  supplies  and  re-  miles  from  the  city,  while  the  extreme  right 

enforcements  to  ihe  city,  a  force  was  sent  of  the  15th  corps,  resting  on  the  railroad,  was 

across  the  Ogeeohee,  which  it  was  supposed  eleven  miles  distant    Next  to  the  20th  corps 

would  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  prc^pess  came  the  lith,  and  next  to  that  on  the  right 

of  the  15th  corps.    The  greater  part  of  the  the  17th.    Everywhere  the  troops  encountered 

latter,  however,  had  crossed  to  the  east  bank  a  strong  line  of  earthworks,  having  heavy 

of  the  Ogeechee,  on  the  7th,  near  Edeoi,  and  guns  in  position,  and  held  apparentiy  by  a 

on  the  succeedmg  day  Gen.  Oorse^s  division  large  force.    These  were  tbe  exterior  fiwtiQoar 

was  pushed  forward  between  the  Little  and  tions  of  Savannah,  and  although  of  consider- 

Great  Ogeeohee,  thirteen  miles  in  advance  of  able  extent,  were  so  flanked  by  a  series  of  im* 

the  m£un  column,  to  the  canal  connecting  the  passable  swamps  stretching  across  the  penin- 

Ogeechee  with  the  Savannah.    The  canal  was  sula,  as  to  be  citable  of  easy  defence.    All  the 

quicldy  bridged,  and  the  diviaon  intrenched  in  openings  to  these  morasses,  as  well  as  the 

a  strong  position  on  the  south  side,  the  enemy,  roads  leading  through  them,  had  been  fortified 

after  a  brief  resistance,  abandoning  their  ad-  with  extreme  care,  and  could  hardly  be  carried 

vanced  lines,  and  taking  refuge  within  the  for-  without  severe  loss. 

tifications  proper  of  Savannah.  Other  portions  Meanwhile,  as  early  as  the  9th,  Gapt.  Dmi- 
of  the  15ui  corps  were  immediately  brought  can  and  two  scouts  had  been  sent  from  the  Idtii 
up  to  support  Gen.  Oorse^  and  on  the  9th  a  corps  on  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  penetrat- 
detachment  moved  forward  to  the  Savannah  ing  the  enemy^s  lines  and  reaching  me  coast^ 
and  Gulf  Bailroad,  destroyed  the  track  for  sev-  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the 
eral  miles  around  Miller's  station,  and  captured  fleet,  which  it  was  known  was  on  tiie  alert  for 
a  train  of  eighteen  cars,  with  many  prisoners,  inteUigence  from  Qen.  Sherman's  army.  £m- 
thus  cutting  off  communication  between  Sa-  barking  in  a  small  skiff  on  the  Ogeechee,  at 
vannah  and  the  South.  nightful,  they  paddled  down  the  river  until 
While  the  extreme  right  was  thus  closing  in  warned  by  the  approach  of  day  to  conceal 
upon  the  rear  of  Savannah,  the  main  body  themselves  in  the  rice  swamps.  On  the  night 
moved  south  by  rapid  marches  between  the  of  the  10th  they  resumed  their  vovage,  and 
Ogeechee  and  Savannah  Rivers.  The  weather,  creeping  past  Fort  McAllister  and  the  picket 
which  had  been  for  the  most  part  &vorable  boats  dunng  a  rain  storm,  emerged  into  (^sa- 
during  the  first  half  of  the  campaign,  became  baw  Sound,  where,  on  ihQ  morning  of  the 
rainy  after  the  columns  passed  Milieu,  and  the  11th,  they  were  picked  up  by  the  Federal  fl:an- 
swampy  re^ons  of  the  ooasL  which  the  army  boat  Fktg^  which  immediatdy  conveyed  wem 
had  now  entered  upon,  offered  serious  obstacles  to  Hilton  Head.  Gen.  Foster,  commanding 
to  rapid  marching.  But,  inspired  by  contin-  the  department,  was  at  once  summoned  from 
ued  successes  and  the  pron>ect  of  soon  opening  Pocotaligo,  where  he  was  demonstrating  against 
communications  with  tne  fleet  on  the  coast,  the  the  Oharleston  and  Savannah  BaUroad  in  aid 
troops  pushed  forward  with  no  more  delays  of  Gen.  Sherman's  movement,  and  received 
than  were  caused  by  bridging  streams  or  cor-  from  the  scouts  Gen.  Howard's  despatch  of  the 
cluroying  swamps,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9th :  *^  We  have  had  perfect  success,  and  the 
10th  the  advance  of  the  several  columns  had  army  is  in  fine  spirits."  This  was  the  first 
reached  positions  varying  from  three  to  eight  direct  intelligence  from  the  expeditionary  arm/ 
miles  distant  from  Savannah.  On  the  march  since  its  departure  from  Atlanta,  and  its  recep- 
the  left  wing  struck  the  Savannah  and  Charles-  tion  in  the  North  a  few  days  later  caused  uni- 
ton  Biulroad  where  it  crosses  the  Savannah  versal  r^oicing.  The  greater  part  of  the  avail- 
Biver,  from  which  point  southward  the  track  able  naval  force  on  the  station  being  abeadj 
was  thoroughly  destroyed,  llie  enemy  showed  in  the  Savannah  Biver  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
considerable  resistance  as  the  Federal  army  operating  with  the  army,  nothing  remained  to 
approached  the  dty,  and  the  14th  and  17th  be  done  but  to  send  a  few  vessels  around  to 
corps  sustained  some  loss  in  skirmishing.  A  Ossabaw  and  Wassaw  Sounds  to  endeavor  to 
number  of  men  having  been  wounded  by  the  open  communications.  Wassaw  Sound,  into 
explosion  of  shells  and  torpedoes,. buried  and  which  empties  the  Wilmington  Biver,  being 
concealed  in  the  road,  the  rebel  prisoners  were  nearer  the  city,  was  carefiilly  explored  by  G^n. 
placed  in  front  of  the  columns,  and  compelled  Foster  and  Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  both  there 
to  remove  them.  Kilpatrick  covered  the  rear,  and  in  Ossabaw  Sound  the  gunboats  were 
and  kept  at  bay  such  scattered  bodies  of  cav-  directed  to  make  frequent  signals  with  the 
airy  as  attempted  to  harass  the  march.    The  shore. 

lltii  and  12th  were  occupied  in  putting  the  G^n.  Sherman  having  determined  that  Osaa- 

troops  in  position,  establishing  batteries,  erect-  baw  Sound,  which  forms  t^e  mouth  of  the 

ing  breastworks,  and  in  other  operations  con-  Ogeechee,  afforded  the  most  practicable  means 

nected  with  a  regular  investment,  and  on  the  of  communicating  with  the  neet.  inmiediately 

latter  day  the  army  was  concentrated  so  as  to  took  measures  to  reduce  Fort  McAllister,  which 

form  a  semicircle,  extending  from  the  Savan-  commands  the  water  approaches  in  that  di- 

nah  Biver  to  the  Savannah  and  Gulf  Bailroad.  rection.    This  work,  situated  on  the  right  bank 

The  line  was  about  ten  miles  long,  the  extreme  of  the  Great  Ogeechee,  about  six  mOes  from 
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the  Soand,  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  its  ckas  m  remoying  the  torpedoes  bnried  aronnd  the 

in  the  Sonth,  and  had  sacoessfnlly  resisted  at^  fort. 

tacks  by  the  Monitor  fleet  in  Janaarj  and       Jnst  previons  to  the  assanit  Gen.  ShermaA 

March,  1863.    It  comprised  three  half  bastions  detected  a  gunboat  reconnoitring  in  the  river 

and  two  curtains,  and  mounted  twenty-one  below  the  fort^  and  at  once  opened  communi- 

gons,  several  of  which  were  8-inch  and  10-inch  cations  with  her  by  signals.    No  sooner  was 

pieces.    Every  line  of  approach,  both  by  land  the  fort  taken  than  he  embarked  in  a  rowboat 

and  water,  was  swept  by  howitzers  and  fidd*  on  the  Ogeechee,  and  a  few  hours  later  was 

pieces  placed  on  the  bastions,  and  along  its  taken  on  board  of  the  steamtug  Dandelion  in 

front  extended  a  ditch  forty  feet  wide  and  of  the  cabin  of  which  he  wrote  hu  first  despatch 

great  depth,  into  whose  bottom  were  driven  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows : 
heavy  palisades.    Outside  of  the  ditch  was  a  Ox  Boibd  Darbuiov,  Obsabav  Bovsd,  t 

formidable  line  of  abatis,  and  beyond  this  the  «,^  ,_  .*  k  «  „  /i.«  tx  F'^  ^a—'J^  l?;*..  -.L 
i€^TxA  i>-n*.»^o^i%/k<,  ^«»<^  4.i^^vi«  «.i<.l4..wi  ««*T,  *^«         To-day,  at  6  p.  k.,  Gen,  Huen's  diTiaion  of  the  loth 

land  approaches  were  thickly  planted  with  tor-  ^orps  c^ed  Fort  McAlUster  by  assanit,  capturing 

pedoes.      The  fort  had  received  additions  m  its  entire  garrison  and  stores.    This  opened  to  ns 

armament  and  garrison  since  the  naval  attacks,  the  Oasabaw  Sound,  and  I  pushed  down  to  this  gun* 

and  was  now  held  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  hoat  to  communicate  with  the  fleet.    Before  opening 

tains  iuimch.  ana  WJiite.  city.    The  left  is  on  the  Savannah  Kiver.  three  miles 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  Gen.  Hazen*s  above  the  dty,  and  the  right  on  the  Ogeechee,  at 

^vision  of  the  15th  corps,  to  which  was  as-  Kincsbridge.     The  army  is  in  splendid  order,  and 

fflgned  the  dnty  of  assaultinir  the  fort  marched  «q™.to  a°y  thing.    The  weather  has  been  fine,  and 

fromitep<^ti«nonthe8«vaL,^andb»lfRaU.  Sg'l^a';?w'r'"tt.S"i^S2irr^SS^lSr 
road  toward  Kingsbndge  over  the  Great  Ogee-       We  reached  Savannah  three  days  ago,  but  owing 

cthee,  distant  about  six  miles.    This  structure  to  Fort  McAllister  could  not  communicate;  but  now 

having  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  a  new  ^®  1^*^®  McAllister  we  can  go  ahead, 

one.  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  erected  ^JLty^'^f^!^!  ^j;i^^tA'[L^''J^Jh^.^''f^t: 

dnrin/the  night,  and  at  daybrSlTof  the  18th  2^  do^?  prerented  their  gunboats  from 

the  column  pushed  on  for  Fort  McAllister.  At  I  esumate  the  population  of  Savannah  at  twenty- 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  work  was  five  thousand  ana  tne  garrison  at  fifteen  tiiousand. 
completely  invested,  and  the  troops  advanced  ^^  Hardee  commands. 

4n  flkA  aaoATiU  {»  ^  iAwtrmi^  !?«/»    *v^«»  •«  ^,va«        Wc  hsvc  uot  lost  a  waffon  on  the  trip,  but  have 

to  the  assault  ma  angle  hne^  over  an  open  gathered  in  a  large  supply  of  negroes,  mufes,  horses, 

spa49e  of  six  hundred  yards,  the  greater  part  etc.,  and  our  teams  are  in  far  better  condition  than 

of  which  consisted  of  a  rice  swamp.    The  ob-  when  we  started. 
Btades  were  formidable  enough  to  have  de-       ^y  fi^t  duty  will  to  clear  the  army  of  surplus 

tarred  veterans  of  more  experience  than  those  ^^«^^^  "^^®?'  "i?  ^f  "f *•  m^®  r *^m  ^^^i^  ^®" 

«rY.A  #x»r«.i^  *!,*  «4-4^*»i.4«»  /»^i«««,.   «« J  .»:»i.4.  BtToycd  over  two  hundred  miles  of  rails,  and  con- 

who  form^  the  attsckmg  colmnn,  and  might  gVed  stores  and  provisions  that  werreisential  to 

nave  jastined  the  erection  of  mtrenchments  Lee's  and  Hood's  armies.     The  quick  work  made 

and  a  system  of  gradual  approaches,  which  with  McAllister  and  the  opening  of  communication 

wcrald  have  involved  a  loss  of  valuable  time  ^^^  ^^  *®«^  *^d  the  consequent  independence  for 

and  dday^  the  opening  of  <M>mmumcations  '^^l^^f^Tftf^t  ^'"^ 
with  the  fleet     "Carry  the  place  by  assault       i  regard  Savannah  as  already  gained, 
to-mght  if  possible,"  was  Gen.  Sherman's  ordw  Tours^truly, 

to  diizen,  and  the  troops,  fighting  under  the  w.  T.  SHEBMAK,  Midor-OeneEfO. 

immediate  eye  of  thdr  commsnder,  who  was        On  the  succeeding  day  he  met  Gen.  Foster 

watching  the  action  from  a  house-top  some  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  in  Wassaw  Sound,  where 

miles  distant,  and  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  measures  were  concerted  for  opening  perma- 

enthnaiasm,  pressed  eagerly  forward,  regard-  nent  communication  between  the  army  and 

less  of  bujstinf  torpedoes  or  the  fire  from  the  the  fieet^  and  for  efficient  cooperation  by  the 

fort.    In  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  latter  in  the  reduction  of  Savannah.    The  new 

time  the  open  ground  was  crossed,  the  abatis  base  was  established  on  the  Ogeechee  at  Kings* 

Bormonnted,  and  the  ditch  reached.     A  few  bridge,  and  the  obstructions  in  the  river  hav- 

minutes  sufficed  to  remove  the  palisades,  and  ing  been  removed,  a  number  of  transports . 

yie  men,  with  loud  cheers,  swarmed  over  the  passed  up  on  the  16th  and  l7th.    On  the  16th 

parapet  shooting  and  bayoneting  the  gunners  several  tons  of  mail  matter  were  distributed 

who  rernaed  to  surrender,  and  planted  the  na^  among  the  soldiers. 

lional^  colors  upon  tiie  rampart.    The  assault       Meanwhile  the  lines  of  investment  were 

occnpied  barely  twenty  minutes,  and  firom  first  steadily  pressed  around  Savannah,  prisoners 

to  last  the  stormi^  column  never  wavered  in  being   employed    to    remove   the  torpedoes 

its  advance.    The  Federal  loss  was  but  twenty-  buried  by  the  enemy  along  the  chief  avenues 

three  killed  and  eighty-two  wounded,  owing  to  of  approach.    On  every  side  of  the  city  but 

the  celerity  of  the  movement,  and  thai  of  the  that  fronting  the  river  the  investment  was 

enemy  amounted  to  fourteen  lolled  and  twenty-  complete.    By  means  of  rows  of  piles,  sunken 

one  wounded.    Two  hundred  and  eleven  rebel  vessels,  and  uie  guns  of  Forts  Jackson,  Lee, 

officers  and  men  were  taken  prisoners.    On  and  Lawton,  the  enemy  commanded  the  river 

the  succeeding  day  the  latter  were  employed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Pulaski.    Be- 
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tween  the  oitj  and  the  South  Carolina  shore       The  following  from  G^n.  Foster  g^yes  ad« 

intervenes  Hatchinson's  Island,  several  miles  in  ditional  details  of  the  capture : 
length,  the  npper  end  of  which  had  been  seized  BnAioB  Ooldbt  8tati,  SATimrAH  Sim,  i 

by  Gen.  Slooum  as  the  Federal  left  wing  ap-  -  ,.      ^      ^     .     ^  ^J^^^^^S^^^'^'ry  K 

Broach^  the  city     But  the  lower  end,  dividS  ^^iTt^^oS^SjA'^rfSitS-.Ti-Jo^i^SSU 

M?*^  ,?  ^PP?'"  ^^  *  ®"^  ^^  fortified  and  from  Gen.  Sherman's  headquarters  m  SaYannah. 
still  held  by  the  enemy;  and  somewhat  below       I  send  Major  Gray,  of  my  staff,  as  bearer  of  de- 

the  island,  on  the  Sonth  Carolina  side,  com-  spatches  from  Gen.  Sherman  to  you,  and  also  »  mea- 

menoes  Union  Causeway,  traversing  the  ex-  •^f®  *<>  ♦i'®  ^1,"^®"*- ,  .  .       .. 

4>^na;^/^  n-«r««»,.^  i-^*^^^-^r.-^x^ ^  v«*«.«^«  fl«.,-«««i.        Tho  City  of  Sarannah  was  occupied  on  the  mom- 

tensive  swamps  mtervemng  between  Savannah  j     ^f  ^^%  21,^.    Gen.  Hardee,  anticipating  the  con. 

and  Charleston,  and  offenng  a  practicable  hne  templated  assault,  escaped  with  the  mam  body  of  his 

of  retreat  to  Gen.  Hardee.     To  approach  the  infantry  and  light  artillery  on  the  morning  of  the 

city  from  the  north,  along  the  Carolina  shore,  ^Oth,  by  crossing  the  river  to  Union  Causeway,  op- 

through  the  wide  stretch  of  .swamps  and  rice-  ?<>«*«*»»«  c»*y-  ^«  ^^^  ^«S"^^*ff,T^"  ^^V^'f  J?i 

ii^iA»\^L'4i  •  n         J    1  Mij  n  "' "'Tf*' ""^  **"^  and  the  navy  yard  was  burned.    All  the  rest  of  the 

fields,  artificiaUy  and  skilfully  flooded,  seemed  city  is  intact,  and  contains  twenty  thousand  citizens, 

almost  an  impossibility,  and  the  enemy  re-  quiet  and  well  disposed. 

lied  confidently  upon  a  protracted  and  per-       The  captures  include  eiffht  hundred  prisoners,  one 

haps  successful  resistance.    On  the  16th  Gen.  hundred  and  fifty  wins,  tfirteen  locomotives  in  good 

8h«™an^nt  a  formal  demand  for  the  Bor-  A^Z^^^A^S^^^^^^^^i^^ 

render  of  Savannah,  closing  his  despatch  with  and  thirty-three  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  safelv 

Hood's  words  to  the  colored  troops  at  Dalton.  stored  in  warehouses.    All  these  valuable  fruits  of 

To  this  General  Hardee  replied  that  as  his  "»  almost  bloodless  Tictory  have  been,  like  Atlanta^ 

communications  were  still  open  and  his  men  ^^7^^^  . 

««.vw.i:,v^  „^*u  ^v-»  i.  v  1.1    i.       '^        I  opened  communication  with  the  city  with  my 

supplied  With  subsistence,  he  was  able  to  with-  steamers  to^ay,  taking  up  what  torpedoes  we  could 

stand  a  long  si^e,  and  was  determmed  to  hold  see,  and  passing  safely  over  others.    AxTangements 

the  city  until  his  forces  were  overpowered.  are  made  to  dear  the  channel  of  all  obstrucnons. 

Q«n.  Sherman  now  rapidly  pushed  forward  J*  ^'  FOSTER,  Major-GeneraL 
his  work,  and  by  means  of  a  suostantial  cordu-  With  the  capture  of  Savannah  ended  the 
roy  road  traversing  the  swamps  and  rice-fields  great  winter  campaign  through  G^rgia,  just 
between  Eingsbridge  and  tiiie  city,  brought  five  weeks  after  the  Federal  army  left  Atlanta, 
up  heavy  siege  guns  which  by  the  20th  were  Within  that  period  Gren.  Sherman  traversed  at 
put  in  position.  Perceiving  this,  and  also  that  his  leisure,  and  with  a  total  loss  of  less  than 
preparations  were  maldng^  to  dose  up  the  Fede-  fifteen  hundred  men,  a  tract  of  country  varying 
ral  lines  on  the  left.  Gen.  Hardee  seems  to  from  sixty  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  corn- 
have  become  suddenly  aware  of  the  danger  pletely  destroyed  the  great  railroad  quadri- 
that  menaced  the  city,  and  alive  to  the  ne-  lateral  of  which  Atlanta,  Macon,  Augusta,  and 
cessity  of  sectiring  his  own  retreat  while  Savannah  formed  the  four  comers.  When  it 
Union  Causeway  afforded  an  avenue  of  escape,  is  recollected  that  from  Atlanta  to  Madison 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  his  troops  were  on  the  Georgia  road,  and  from  the  neigh- 
hurriedly  set  to  work  to  destroy  the  navy  borhood  of  Macon  to  Savannah,  the  track 
yard  and  Government  property,  while  the  for-  was  systematically  torn  up,  beside  considerable 
midable  iron-dads,  Georgia  and  Savannah,  portions  of  the  MUledgeville  branch  and  the 
moved  up  the  river  and  commenced  a  furious  Augusta  and  ^Ollen  road,  Gen.  Sherman's 
fire  on  tne  Federd  left,  supported  by  several  estimate  of  200  miles  destroyed  will  seem  under 
batteries.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  the  garri-  the  mark.  The  work  of  destructaon  was'  car- 
son  was  transported  during  the  night  of  the  ried  on  with  a  completeness  and  deliberation 
20th,  by  steamboats,  rowboats,  and  rafts  to  unknown  to  previous  e3n>editions.  Every  rail 
Union  Causeway,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  was  heated  and  twisted;  every  tie,  bridge, 
21st  the  troops  were  weU  on  their  way  to  tank,  wood-shed,  and  depot  building  was  burned, 
Charleston.  Before  leaving,  they  blew  up  the  aud  every  culvert  blown  up.  For  miles  on  the 
iron-dads  and  the  fortifications  below  the  dty.  Georgia,  Georgia  Central,  and  Augusta  and 

At  dawn  of  the  21st  the  evacuation  became  Millen  roads,  the  trade  is  carried  over  marshy 

known  to  the  Federal  pickets,  and  several  regi-  territory  by  extensive  trestle-work.    This  was 

ments  were  sent  forward  to  occupy  the  deserted  &11  burned  or  otherwise  ii^ured  beyond  the  pos- 

intrenchments.    A  few  hours  later  Gen.  Sher-  sibility  of  immediate  replacement.  Almost  from 

man  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  body-  the  moment  of  depaiture  the  army  literally 

guard,  and  received  its  formal  surrender  from  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  fared  probably 

uie  municipal  authorities.    The  following  de-  better  on  the  march  than  in  camp.    Live  stock, 

spatch  to  tne  President  announced  this  crown-  poultry,  Indian  meal,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum 

ing  success  of  the  campaign:  sji^Pi  lu^d  other  luxuries  were  found  in  an 

8AVAinrAi[,Oi.,i)6eember89L  abundance  far  exceeding  the  demands  of  the 

Bit  MDeell&ney  I^^eHdmt  Lincoln :  men,  and  many  thousand  head  of  cattle,  horses. 

n.l^«*  ^  P^w^f  "k"  5  ^^^y'^i^K*^®  '^*y  ^^  ^^  naules  were  gathered  up  on  the  march  and 

Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  ffuna  v^^^^i^i.  „«fc.i„  *^*i>«  ^y*««*.      tv^  *«^«  5 ia 

and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also  about  ftrlnty-  prought  safdy  to  the  coast.    The  army  is  sud 

five  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  to  have  encamped  around  Savannah  with  mtj 

W.  T.  SUEBMAN,  Mijor-OeneraL  days'  rations  <^beef  on  the  hoot  As  a  rule  the 
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regoUtions  respecting  pillaging  were  observed  gi^^e  way ;  jet  where  there  is  no  conflict,  eveir  en- 
by  the  troops,  bat  of  necessity  many  instances  conragement  ghonld  be  giren  to  weU-disnoee^  ud 
<jL.n.-Mk^  ^iTIl^x  ,v«:««4^A  ^.^rv/^.^-^  «y*+  »^a<io»,».  peaccaWe  inhabitants  to  reanme  their  asnal  puramts. 
occurred  where  pnyate  property,  not  necessary  finaiea  ahonld  be  disturbed  as  little  as  poWble  in 
to  sustain  liie  or  assist  military  operations,  was  their  residences,  and  tradesmen  allowed  the  free  use 
appropriated  by  stragglers.  Sncn  oooorrences  of  their  shops,  tools,  Ac.  Churches,  schools,  all 
are  unavoidable  in  the  unopposed  progress  of  a  pl*c®s  of  amuaement  and  recreation,  shonld  be  en- 
large army  through  a  weU-stocked  country.  f>"^ed,  and  sbreets  and  roads  made  perfectly  safe 
a1  -1  TjL  X  j  I  Tf ^.u-jDwv-.^  wuuvij.  ^  persons  in  their  usual  pursuits.  Passes  should 
As  was  expected,  large  numbers  of  slaves,  of  not  be  exacted  within  the  Tine  of  outer  pickets,  but 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  seised  the  oppor-  if  anj  person  shall  abuse  these  priyilegefl  by  com- 
tnnity  to  gain  their  freedom,  and  followed  in  mumcating  with  the  enemy,  or  doinc  any  act  of 

the  wake  of  the  several  columns.    The  able-  ^°»*S^*y  ^  ^®  ^T«™™ff *  ^f,  ^^^ 

Kf^;<wi  .MAM  AiA  «yx^v^  «A«*«o.A  ..  ■r.:^^^^^  ♦^-^  ojf  sJ^o  wiU  be  punished  with  the  utmost  ngor  of  the 

bodied  men  did  good  service  as  pioneers,  team-  ^^^  Commerce  with  the  outer  world  will  bS  resumed 

flters,  or  laborers,  ana  m  many  cases  the  places  .to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  wante  of  the 

where    horses,   cattle,   provisions,   cotton,   or  citizens,  governed  by  the  restrictions  and  rules  of 

Taloables  were  conceuecL  were  revealed  by  the  **'®^f''5lPj???^®°*"    .        ^^       , 

colored  fugitives.    On  Mveral  occaaons  this  th?" J^v  ™^  ^^."SSfwI  SiinZI^I^tSl 

^1^ _f  « i?             ■■                                              .  tne  army   may  inTe   suitable  employment  to  tne 

elasB  of  foUowers  became  so  numerous  as  to  people,  white  ir  black,  or  transport  them  to  such 

impede  the  movements  of  the  army  and  the  pointe  as  they  choose,  where  employment  may  be 

traona.     Many  dropped  off  from  time  to  time  ^ad,  and  may  extend  temporary  relief,  in  the  way  of 

exhausted  by  the  march ;  but  from  eight  to  ten  prorisions  and  vacant  houses,  to  the  worthy  and 

tiiouaand  succeeded  m'  reaching   Savannah.  lE^/^^'^^S^^fiSj^h"^^^^ 

Cotton^  was  of  course  invariably  burned  where-  nses  of  the  army ;  next,  a  sufficient  number  of  stores 

ever  discovered,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  Agent  for  trade 

16,000  bales.    The  most  remarkable  feature  of  stores.    All  vacant  storehouses  or  dwellinffs.  and  all 

^e  campaign  Wiethe  trifling  opposition  which  jr^£a'tn^VJKti^'.£K^ 

the  enemy  opposed  to  toe  expeditionary  army,  „ntU  such  times  as  their  tftS  can  be  settled  by  the 

and  the  ease  with  which  every  attack  was  re-  oourte  of  the  United  Stetes. 

pelled.     In  every  engagement,  down  to  the  in.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Savannah  will 

smallest  skirmish,  the  Federal  troops,  having  continue  and  exercise  their  functions  as  such,  and 

«.  absolnte  feith  in  tiielr  leader  wS'oh  mad!  ^^  ^d15a^Q^S»^LS?rJSi'lKt°t£i;,1ot 

tbem   equal  to   any  task    he    might  impose,  panies  are  kept  in  organisation,  the  streets  cleaned 

ahowed   their  superiority.     The  cavalry  ad-  and  lighted,  and  keep  up  a  good  understanding  be* 

vanoe,  supported  occasionally  by  a  division  or  tween  the  citizens  and  soldiers.    They  will  ascertain 

rior  numbers,  was  found  adequate  for  any  MnsUnce  and  support. 

thing  which  the  enemy  could  oppose  to  them.  The  Mayor  will  forthwith  give  public  notice  that 

FoU  half  the  loss  sustained  by  Gen.  Sherman  the  time  has  come  when  all  must  choose  their  course, 

was  of  straffslers  and  plunderers,  surprised  and  ^*  •  *°  remain  within  our  lines  and  conduct  them- 

«iptuyri  bjr  the  enem^  whUe  o«t  of  ^the  direct  ^^^  §^*^tr^.S'wWo<^^Xre l^^ 

Jme  oimarcn.  mjj^  im^  report  their  names  and  residence  to  the 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Savannah,  Gen.  Geary  Chief  Quartermaster,  that  measures  may  be  token  to 

was  appointed  military  commander.    The  city  transport  them  bevond  the  lines. 

waa  found  uniiy ured,  the  Federal  cannon  hav-  ,.  i7%  ?<>|  ™<>'^«  ^»«^  5lS  ?«'"?•?«"  ]^  ^.  ^J±, 

*««  ^A«A.  ^«IJLi  ^««  :*    •«;!  «,««  ^^^^A^  hshed  m  Savannah,  and  their  editors  and  proprietors 

ing  never  opened  npon  it,  and  was  crowded  ^i  ^e  held  to  the  strictest  acoounUbiUty,  and  wiU 

with  refugees  from  the  mtenor,  many  of  whom  be  punished  severely  in  person  and  property  for  any 

were  without  the  means  of  procuring  food,  libelous  publication,  mischievous  matter,  premature 

Measures  were  adopted  for  supplying  the  wants  news,  exaggerated  stotemente,  or  anv  commente 

^eee  persons,  «jd  8tringentorde«  issued  by  l£^'S.T..t.r»lwer:?fori:*  "JS 

Gen.  Geary  for  the   protection  of  peaceful  though  copied  from  other  papers. 

oituena  and  their  property  against  outrages  by  By  order  of  Maj.-aen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

soldiers.     The    cotton  was,  however,  appro-  !«•  M.  Datton,  Aide-de-Camp. 
priated  by  the  United  States  Government,  with 

the  deagn  of  shipping  it  to  the  North  for  sale.  ^  marked  contrast  with  the  inhabitants  of 

The  following  oroer  was  issued  by  Gen.  Sher-  other  Confederate  cities  captured  during  the 

man  for  the  government  of  the  city :  var,  the  population  of  Savannah  showed  a  de- 

HBAnguAarm  Mhit^t  Divibok  or  th.  Mis-  I  "^^5  to  conform  their  conduct  to  circumstances, 

nmmis  ths  Vield^  BjivAsirAii,  6^^  Dec  26th,  1861  [  and  reframed  from  open  msults  or  efforts  to  vex 

/^p0eial  Ildd  Orden  No.  14S.  or  hmrass  their  captors.    It  does  not  appear 

The  dty  of  Savannah  and  surroundinK  country  ^hat  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  indeed  any  thing  of 

wiU  be  held  as  a  military  post  and  adapted  to  future  ^^j^j^^  ««i„«  „■•«  A^^-m^-^^JK  Kw  *t»o  /»;fi.TAna  f/^ 

military  uses;  but  asitcontainsa  population  of  some  POSl^v©  7^^%"^^.  destroyed  bv  the  citizens  to 

SO.00O  people,  who  must  be  provided  for.  and  as  prevent  its  falling  mto  the  hands  01  the  i<eaerai 

other  citizens  may  come,  it  is  proper  to  lay  down  troops.     A  latent  Union  feeling  was  even  de- 

eertain  general  principles,  that  all  within  its  military  yelopedL  and  at  a  meeting  of  influential  citizens 

^^d  *''''' ™^''''^^**°***^^"^"*^^^^"*^^**°^  convened  on  the  28th,  in  pursuance  of  a  call 

*"  L^iS^  war,  the  miHtary  is  superior  to  civU  from  Mayor  Arnold,  to  take  into  consideration 

~        r,  and  where  interests  cUsh  the  civil  mast  "matters  relatmg  to  the  present  and  future 
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welfare  of  the  dty,''  the  following  resolatioiiB  army  than  was  (Mmsisteat  with  pradenoe^  and 

were nnanimonsly  adopted:  Gen.  Sherman  prohahly  felt  somciently  oom- 

WhiTMB,  By  the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  sorrender  P^sated  in  the  deBtmction  of  the  only  remain- 

of  the  dty  by  the  civil  authorities,  Savannah  passes  ^«  link  of  railroad  connecting  Savannah  with 

once  more  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  the  Gnlf.    The  close  of  the  year  fonnd  him  at 

and  whereas  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  city  Savannah  planning  another   campaign  in  a 

jnll  be  best  subserved  and  promoted  by  a  fiiU  and  different  direction. 

free  expression  of  our  views  in  relation  to  our  pros-  ^t       oi.    ^         a.     x  t  •                      j     i?  xv 

ent  condition,  we,  therefore,  the  people  of  Saran-  G«n-  Shendan,  after  talnng  oommand  of  the 

nah,  in  full  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  resolve,  army  on  the  upper  Potomac,  held  a  strong  posi- 

1st.  That  we  accept  the  position,  and  in  the  Ian-  tion  near  the  rulroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  tow- 

guage  of  the  President  of  the  United  State^  seek  to  g^  Winchester.  On  Sept.  14th  a  reconnoissance 

lr/to^Tn\tiLafiXn^^^^^^  was  made  by  Gten.  WiLn  withm  two  ^^ 

leaving  all  ouestions  which  remain  to  be  adjusted  by  Wmonester,  wmcn  resoltea  m  the  capture  oi 

the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  and  the  8th  South  Carolina  infantry,  numbering  186 

votes."    ^    ,  ^,.    .        .,     „  ..^               ,  men  and  16  officers.    On  the  18th  Gen.  Gard- 

bu^ff  b^ironerin  <£rS^^  JriU  ^®^  ™^®  ^  *^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^®"^  **  Martins- 
use  ouf  best  endeavors  once  more  to  brS^baok  the  ^"^g,  hut  was  repulsed.  At  this  time  the  mam 
prosperity  and  commerce  we  once  enjoyed  body  of  Gen.  £arly  s  army  was  m  the  vicmity 
S^golved,  Sd.  That  we  do  not  put  ourselves  in  the  of  Bunker  Hillj  northwest  of  the  portion  held 
position  of  a  conquered  city  asking  terms  of  a  con-  by  Gen.  Sheridan.    By  a  rapid  advance  along 

r S'ie'dl7th?J^t.Sr^n.'^»  ^  Winch^ter  road  4u  Sherid^  oodd  gain 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the  legisla-  ^^  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  he  qmckly  embra^ 

tion  of  Congress  in  reference  to  a  people  situated  as  the  opportunity.    The  6th  and  19th  corps  b6>- 

we  are ;  and  while  we  owe  on  our  part  a  strict  obe-  gan  to  move  it  8  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the 

dience  ^o  the  laws  of  tiie  Uidted  Stetes,  we  ask  the  X9th.     Gen.  Orook  followed  three  hours  later 

?0&lyXseTaSr°°''        ""          ^™^^  ""  ^^  iO^^  ^«  °«^  <»1™^  ^  ^^  «'0«^  ^f 

%9olved,  4th.  That  we  rcspectfuUy  request  hu  the  Opequan.    This  advajice  was  stubhomly 

Excellency  the  Governor  to  caU  a  convention  of  the  resisted,  and  the  first  and  second  hues  were 

people  of^GeorgjLa,  by  any  constitutional  means  in  temporarily  thrown  into  conftision.    But  ^6 

his  power,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  voting  artillery  being  hrought  into  position,  the  ranks 

upon  the  question  whether  they  wish  the  war  b©-  "z  "*«'j*'*'*"6  •'*""&"•'  *"»^  i/w*M»v/tx,  «**«  x«l*^ 

tweenthetwo  sections  oftiie  country  to  continue.  ^^^  reformed,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued. 

Boohed.  6th.  That  Major-General  Sherman  hav.  At  some  pomts  the  opposmg  Imes  were  not 

ins  placed  as  military  commander  of  this  post  Bri-  more  than  two  hundred  yturds  apart.    By  a 

gi^ier-Oeneral  Geary,  who  has,  by  hfa  urbanigr  as  a  guccessfdl    cavalry   charge    the   enemy   were 

gentleman  and  his  uniform  kmdness  to  our  citizens,  i.v.«^™-,   ;-,j.-,   yvr^,«#v.a{yNT«    ««;»   a-^^^^   fJL,^   ♦!*« 

one  aU  in  his  power  to  protect  tiiem  and  their  prop!  rTS^J^*^  confosion  and  driven  fr^ii^e 

erty  from  insult  and  iijury,  it  is  the  unanimous  de-  "®ld-    The  enemy  retreated  toward   fiahera 

sire  of  all  present  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  Hill,  a  short  distance  south  of  Strasbuig,  closely 

present  position,  and  that  for  the  reasons  above  followed  by  G^n.  Sheridan.    That  evening  he 

stated  the  thanks  of  the  citizens  are  hereby  tendered  o^nt  the  fnllowinff  <lAflnAf^h  tn  Ckm  C^riml  • 

to  him  and  tiie  officers  under  his  command.  ^^^  ^^^  louowmg  aespatcn  to  Uen.  Want . 

B«aohf«d,  6th.  That  an  official  copy  of  these  resoln-  , .        ^       ^    Wwohmtzb,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  T.80  p.  ic 

tions  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Xtjirf.-<?«».  tT.  8.  GratU  : 

the  Gk)vernor  of  Georgia,  General  Sherman,  and  to  *■  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  attacked  the 

each  the  Mayors  of  Augusta*  Columbus,  Macon,  and  forces  of  Gen.  Early  over  the  Berryville  pike,  at  the 

Atlanta.  crossing  of  Opequan  Creek,  and  alter  a  most  stub- 
born and  sanguinary  engagement,  which  lasted  from 

Finding  the  people  so  tractahle  and  resigned  early  in  the  momine  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
to  their  condition.  Gen.  Gteary  exerted  himself  completely  defeated  him,  driving  him  through  Win- 
to  protect  them  from  oppression,  and  to  main-  Chester,  capturing  twenty-five  liundred  ©nsonerB, 
t«;J  order  J  and  severrinstanjj.  oo^ured  of  STr^n^eTTS'  ^"S!u^  SLr"*.n1 
soldiers  bemg  severely  punishea  for  dninKen-  GK)rdon  were  killed,  and  three  other  general  officers 
ness,  pillaging,  or  other  improper  acts.  Heas-  wounded.  Most  of  the  enemy's  wounded  and  all  of 
nres  were  at  once  taken  to  prepare  the  Custom  their  dead  fell  into  our  hands. 
House  and  Post  Office  for  the  former  uses,  and  « <>^r  losses  are  severe. .  Amongr  them  G«i.  D.  A. 
v»  «r.^^^^  ^f  4.1,^  ;»<.„»««AA  ^^».^»»«Aa  +i*A  «,^  Russell,  commandmg  a  division  m  the  Sixth  corps, 
by  several  of  ^e  insurance  companies  the  pro-  ^^o  wu  killed  by  a  cannon  balL  Generals  UptSJ 
pnety  of  establishing  a  National  Bank,  under  Mcintosh,  and  Chapman  were  wounded, 
the  Act  of  Congress,  was  seriously  considered.  I  cannot  yet  tell  our  losses.    The  conduct  of  the 

On  the  17th,  while  the  investment  of  Savan-  o^?®"  ^'^J  ^^^  ^^  P^^at  superb.    They  chawed 

with  infantry  STOports,stMted  down  the  8a-  were  strong  in  numbers  and  very  obstinate  in  tiieir 

vannah  andGulf  Railroad,  which  was  thoroughly  fiffhtin^. 

destroyed  to  the  Altamaha  Biver,  60  miles  dis-  ^  desire  to  mention  to  the  lieut.-General  command- 

tant,  together  with  four  miles  of  trestle-work  ing  the  airoy  tiie  eaUant  conduct  o^              Wright, 

«*»^.wi:ffAi«>  <i4i{/^;n4Ti<«  ♦!»/*  «s«A«       TV»/v  /»/vw«  Crook,  Emory,  Torbert,  and  the  officers  and  men 

immediately  a^oinmg  the  river.     The  com-  „nder  their  command.    To  them  tiie  country  is  in- 

mon  supposition  was,  that  the  expedition  was  debted  for  this  handsome  victory. 

going  to  release  the  Federalprisoners  conveyed  D.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

to  some  point  south  of  Millen.     This  would  Major-General  Commanding. 

have  involved  a  wider  separation  from  the  main  The  force  of  Gen.  Sheridan  was  composed  as 
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follows:  6Ui  corps,  about  12,000;  Idth  corps  retreated   through   Brown^s   Gap  with   their 

(two  divisions),  9^000 ;  Orook^s  corps,  12,000 ;  wagon  trains,  but  on  learning  of  me  operationa 

cavalry  (three  divisions),  10,000;  artillery,  about  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  Kerahaw's  division  of 

2,000;  total,  46,000,  and  20  or  22  batteries,  6  infantry  and  Htzhugh  Lee^s  cavalry  were  or- 

guns  each.  dered  to  march  in  their  rear  and  cut  off  tho 

That  of  the  enemy  was  known  to  consist  of  command   of   Gen.  Torbert   at  Waynesboro. 

GeiDs,  Early  and  Breckinridge^s  corps,  amounting  Hie  latter,  however,  marched  all  night  by  wa/ 

to  about  20,000  men,  ezdus&ve  of  cavalry  and  of  Staunton  and  escaped, 
artillery,  which  was  estimated  at  10,000  more.        Gen.  Sheridan  thus  reported  his  march  back 

Hie  artillery  consisted  of  14  batteries  of  6  guns  to  Woodstock : 

each.  _    ^         rr  a    ri        *    WO0WrOOE,Vl^0ctT,P.I«. 

On  Sept  22d  Gen.  Sheridan  attacked  the  ene-       i^xT^^F'  ?'  ^^  '*      -*  ^    *  *i.t- 

,    "  ^.t:         vacii.  k^™i*^  ovwi^-.^  tiuwAiv-        J  y^^^^  ^^  honor  to  report  my  command  at  this 

my's  position  at  Fisher's  HiU,  and  by  forcmg  poj^t  to  night.    I  commenced  moving  back  from 

back  the  left  of  his  line  and  throwing  a  force  in  Port  BepubHo,  Koont  Crawford,  Bridgewater,  and 

hia  rear,  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.    He  thus  HarrisonDnrg  yesterday  morning.    The  grain  and 

described  and  reported  his  success :  {f'^W  in  advance  of  these  points,  had  preyioualy 

<^  been  destroyed  m  coming  back  to  this  pomt. 
HsADa*Bs  MmoLB  MzxjTAXT  IXiTiBEOir,  1  Tho  whole  conntry,  m>m.  the  Blue  Ridse  to  tbA 

Six  Miij»  nou  "'^oodotook,       V  Korth  Mountain,  has  been  made  untenable  for  a  rebel 

,     *  n        7  ru^*  .  '•  ^  *®P*®™^  **^ »  army.    I  have  destroyed  over  2,000  barns  filled  with 

iAM,-(^enmu  urara .  ^v.^^^j        ^^  wheat,  hay,  and  farming  implements,  over  TO  mills 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  whieved  a  most  flUed^th  wheat  and  floSr ;  four  herds  of  cattie  have 

Mml  victory  over  the  any  of  Gjner^Early  at  ^^^^  ^^^^  before  the  army,  and  not  less  than  8,000 

FisWs  HiU  to-day.    I  found  the  rebel  army  posted  .j^       ^ave  been  killed  and  iisued  to  the  troops, 
with  Its  neht  restinjg  on  the  north  fork  of  tiie  Shenan-        ^hls  destruction  embraces  the  Luray  and  Llttie 

doah,  and  e^rtendiuff  across  the  Stnisburg  valley  ^^^  VaUeys  as  weU  as  the  main  valley.    A  large 

westward  to  North  Hountam,  occupying  a  position  ^^^^er  of  horses  have  been  obUined,  a  proper  esO. 

which  appeared  almost  impregnable.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  I  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  --»     r    r 

After  a  mat  deal  of  manoeuvring  during  the  day,        j^^^^^   j^^n  B.  Meigs,  my  engineer  officer,  was 

General  (TrooVs  command  was  transferred  to  tfie  ^^ered  beyond  Ham^onfiurg  near  Dayton.'  For 

extreme  nght  of  the  Ime  on  North  Mountain^  and  he  ^^^  atrocious  act  all  houses  mthin  an  ska  of  five 

furiously  aWed  the  left  of  tbe  enemy's  hne^w-  ^^  ^^^  y^^^    ^^^^  I  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^,i 

rymg  every  thing  before  him.    WhUe  General  Crook  f^^  Harper's  Ferry,  up  to  Harrisonburg,  every  trai^ 

was  driving  the  enemy  in  the  greatest  conftision.  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  straerier  has   been   bus£ 

sweeping  down  behind  their  Breastworks,  the  Sixth  ^h^k*d  by  people,  miny  ofwhom  have  protection 
and  Nmeteenth  armv  corps  attacked  the  works  m  ^^^  comWnders  who  have  been  fitherto  in 

firont,  and  the  whole  rebel  army  appeared  to  be  ^atvallev 

broken  ui^.    They  fled  hi  the  utmost  confusion.    Six-        rfhe  people  here  are  getting  sick  of  the  war ;  hero- 

teen  pieces  of  arti  ery  were  captured,  also  a  great  ^^^^  £ey  have  had  no  reason  to  complain,  l^eause 

many  caissons  artillery  horses,  4c.,  Ac.  they  have  been  Uving  in  great  abundant. 

I  am  to-mght  i)U8hmg  down  the  vaUey     I  cannot        i\^^^  ^^^  ^ee^  f&lowed  by  the  enemy  up  to  this 
say  how  many  prisoners  I  have  captured,  nor  do  I        j^^  ^^  ^^^  exception  of  a  small  force  of  rebel 

know  either  my  own  or  the_enemy*8ca8ualtaes.    Only  J^-jL,  ^^.  .howed'^khemaGlTeg  some  distanca  b*. 


,,..,,  ,   .      evc'^ft  w^w»i  ^^  DUt  uttie  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Shenandoah  near  Mount  Jackson, 

-PK  1  aJ^.n?f  ?i®^;*w  AiM^r^  w«t  ^Aw«  A-  ^^  attacked  by  McNeil  with  seventeen  men  while 

T  ^^"^  V  n***^  ^A  <»v«J7./™*on*  f  «"»*  down  the  ^     ^^^  ^j    '  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^y^  party  dispersed  or 

Luray  Valley  to-day  and  If  they  push  on  vigorously  captured,    I  th&k  they  will  all^uri  up.    I  learn 

to  the  main  valley,  the  result  of  this,  day»s  engage-  ^^^  g^  ^^  ^hem  had  reached  Winchester.    McNeQ 

ment  mil  be  still  more  signal    The  victory  was  very  ^as  mortaHy  wounded  and  feU  into  our  hands.    Thia 

^^l^i«f^  >      P  w  cTTT^PTnAW  Vol  a««  n*w«  ^'^  ™o«*  fortunate,  as  he  was  the  most  daring  and 

(Signed,)      P.  H.  SHEBIDAN,  Maj.-Gen.  Com,  dangerous  of  all  bushwhackers  in  this  section  of 

The  nnmber  of  prieoners  taken  was  eleven  the  country.  «.r«i«TTv  a -..r  ^r 

hmidred.    The  pursuit  was  made  and  continued       (Signed)  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  Major-Gen. 

to  Staunton,  which  Gen.  Sheridan  occupied       A  correspondent,  who  was  present  with  the 

with  his  oavahry  and  inflicted  much  damage  army,  thus  describes  the  scenes  of  this  march : 
upon  the  enemy.    He  then  Idsurely  and  de-       The  atmosphere,  ftom  horizon  to  horison,  has 

structively  fell  back  toward  Strasburg.    The  been  black  with  the  smoke  of  a  hundred  conflagra- 

losses  of  the  enemy  in  these  battles  in  Mlled,  tions,  and  at  night  a  gleam,  brighter  and  more  lurid 

wounded,  and  missing  was  estimated  at  nearly  ^^  «"»et,  has  "hot  from  ever^  verge.    The  orders 

tenthoP«idmei..    &e  losses  of  Gen.  Sheridai  SSrto^^,»SSne&oftM,SJe» 

were  also  severe.  ^  the  army.    The  execution  of  these  orders  has  beon 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  Gen,  Averill  met  thorough,  and  in  some  instances,  where  bamS|  near 

with  a  repulse  near  Brown's  Gap,  and  on  the  dwelling  nouses,  have  been  fired,  has  resulted  in  the 

fnllnwino'  dAv  fpll  hn/tV  m^  milAa      TTa  loaf  aomA  destruction  of  the  latter.    In  no  instance,  except  in 

♦™^r^l«!?^    W^Sr  J^«   1^.^^«   fLf ^t  that  of  the  burning  of  dwellings  within  five  mil4  in 

twelve   men.     wmle  Gen.  Shendan  was    at  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  Lieut  Keigs,  have 

Staunton  all  public  property  was  destroyed,  in-  orders  been  issued  for  the  burning  of  houses,  or  have 

eluding  the  railroad  and  factories.    His  oavabry  such  orders  been  sanctioned  bV  Gen.  Sheridan, 

then  proceeded  to  Waynesboro  for  the  purpose  Such  wholesale  incendiarism  could  not  have  been 

of  destroyiog  the  iron  «dW  brid^  mf2  |;?r^?^Xi^'»'°lS,^^~  ^^^.^^^2 

the  bams  and  mills  m  that  section  or  country,  tfeq^ient  instances  of  rascality  and  pillage.    Indis- 

The  force  of  Gen.  Early,  in  the  mean  time,  had  criminating  (for  with  such  swift  work  ducrimin*. 
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Hon  is  impraciioAble),  relentlass,  merciless,  the  torch  tamed  and  the  army  driven  back  fonr  miles 

hM  done  Its  terrible  basiness  in  the  centre  and  on  y^i^  the  loas  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery, 

either  side  of  the  yaUey.    Few  barns  and  stables  a*  ♦i»So  w^a.^.a^^-  /a.^«   Qi^«»;/lr»  ««.:»«^  ««  *i,^ 

hare  escaped.    The  gardens  and  cornfields  have  been  f\^  monient  Gen.  Shendan  arnv^  on  the 

desolated.     The  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  cows,  oxen,  field,  and  re-ionmng  ms  lines,  awaited  the  av 

nearly  five  thousand  in  all,  nave  been  driven  from  tack  of  the  enemy.    This  was  made  at  1  p.  M. 

evenrfira.    The  poor,  dike  with  the  rich,  have  suf-  and  repulsed.    At  8  P.  M.  Sheridan  attacked  the 

fered.    Some  have  lost  their  all.  enemy  and  completely  routed  him,  capturinff 

"  The  wailing  of  women  and  children  mmgling  « *    /  _       .           ^    jin       ^^  i  j^  v»i/i,u**«|5 

with  the  cracklmg  of  flames,  has  sounded  from  scores  nfty-four  pieces  of  artiUery,  includmg  his  own 

of  dwellinffs.    Lhare  seen  mothers  weeping  over  pieces.    His  despatch  from  the  battle-field  to 

the  loss  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  ueir  chU-  Qen.  Grant  was  as  follows : 

dren's  lives,  setting  aside  their  own,  their  last  cow,  r«™*.  r>..»  v.    r^  io  ia  «*« 

their  last  bit  of  floor  pilfered  by  stragglers,  the  last  r^^   jy^  /3««J^kL^5  •                ' 

morsel  that  they  had  In  the  world  toiat  or  drink.  Tt^l"S^h^^L.^^S«,     mv  *rmv  *♦  CoA^^ 

Yonng  girls  with^flnshed  chejks,  and  psle  with  te^.  c^^^was^'^i^k^d'^tXt^^^^^^ 

M  or  ksarless  eye,  have  pleaded  with  uid  cursed  the  daylight,  and  my  left  was  turned  and  drivin  in  in 

men  whom  the  necessities  of  war  have  forced  to  bum  «r£ftji«^„     t«  A^*  ««.♦  nf  iJ!!  is^                     ut 

the  bmldimrs  reared  by  their  fathers,  and  turn  them  «0'»J"»on.    In  fact,  most  of  the  hue  was  dnven  in 

iis^.^S'^^Sd^^^^^^^^  rj:&hrv>n^ch^x^^^^ 

^.^'^}^trfli'^..l:''^f^^:j^^  ^r.  t'^ESS  four  miles,    I  here  tiok  theVair  in  hand  aud quick- 


A  committee,  consisting  of  thirty-six  citizens  f-Jf*  ^'  »ome  changes  of  the  cavalry  from  the 

and  the samenumber  of  magistrates,  appointed  I®?  .*°  the  nght  flank,  I  attacked  with  great  viaor, 

au^A  wv  oau^^uAUk/^  v*  ^M^^M»y^  i>|/|ruuxi^  dnvMg  and  routing  the  enemy,  capturing,  accor^ng 

by  the  county  court  of  Rockmffham  for  the  to  the  last  report  43  pieces  of  iimeiy  aud  very 

purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  losses  of  many  prisoners.    *   •   •   * 

that  county  by  the  execution  of  G^n.  Sheridan's  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Oen.  Bidwell,  killed, 

orders,  made  an  investigation  and  reported  as  g*  Gens.  Wriait,  Grover,  and  Bicketts,  wounded, 

f^llnva  •  Wright  18  slightly  wounded.    Airairs  at  times  looked 

louows .  bad^.  but  by  the  gallantry  of  our  brave  officers  and 

DweUing  houses  burned,  80 ;  bams  burned,  450;  men  oisaster  has  been  converted  into  a  splendid  vic« 

mills  burned,  81 :  fencing  destroyed  (miles),  100 ;  tory.    Darkness  sgain  intervened  to  shut  off  greater 

bushels  of  wheat  destroyed,  100,000 ;  bushels  of  com  results.    I  now  occupy  Strasburg.    As  soon  as  prao- 

destroyed,  60,000;   tons  of  hay  destroyed,  6,288;  ticable  I  will  send  you  further  particulars. 

oattle  carried  oft  1,750 ;  horses  carried  off  1,750 ;  (Signed)              P.  H.  SHEKIDAN,  Maj.-OeneraL 

sheep  carried  off,  4,200;  hogs  carried  oil,  8.860;         ^v     ^v         _x  j      v     j* lv  ^  j        *  t 

factories  bumed,  8 ;  furnace  burned,  1.    In  addition  On  the  next  day  he  further  reported  as  fol- 

to  which  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  farminff  lows : 

utennls  of  every  description  destroyed,  many  of  Ckdab  OanXtYA.,  Oct  20,  11^a.]L 

ihem  of  mat  value,  such  as  McCormict^s  reapers.  To  Zi&ut^-O^n,  Grant,  City  Point: 

and  threshing  macMnes ;  also  household  and  kitchen  We  have  again  been  favored  by  a  freat  victory, 

furniture,  money,  bonds,  plate,  Ac,  Ac,  the  whole  won  fix>m  disaster,  by  the  gallantry  of  oar  oflicers 

loss   being   estimated   at   the   enormous    sum   of  and  men.    The  attack  on  the  enemy  was  made  at  8 

$S5,000,Owj.  P.  M.,  by  a  left  half-wheel  of  the  whole  line,  with  a 

^    ^       „     .  -                -  -          -         ,,      .  division  of  cavalry  turning  each  flank  of  the  enemy. 

As  Gen.  Shendan  moved  down  the  yailey  tow-  The  whole  line  advanced. 

ard  the  Potomac  Biver,  he  was  followed  dose  The  enemy,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  broke  and 

by  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  considerable  force,  Jed,  and  were  pushed  with  vigor.    The  •rtillenr  cap- 

pnder  Gen.  i^r  a^e^mfentry  bji-K  ftrther  ^^OS^i^^^''^^^ ^Z"^^ 

in  the  rear.     On  Oct  9tn  the  head  OI  the  col-  ©arly  in  the  morning.    At  least  1,600  prisoners  have 

omn  of  infantry  having  entered  Strasburg  by  been  brought  in ;  also  wagons  and  ambulances  in 

the  eastern  road,  while  the  rear  was  some  four  luge  numbers.   This  morning  the  cavalry  made  a 

miles  further  south,  and  the  enemy  following  Jash  •*  Fisher's  flUl  and  earned  it;   the  enemy 

the  cavalry  on  the  western  road  had  advancel  ^^^  ^""^  ^^  "^^^^  ^'*^  ^'"^^  *  ^'^ 

80  fiff  as  to  bring  the  infantry  upon  their  right  i  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers 

rear,  the  cavalry  under  G^ns.  Ouster  and  Her-  killed  and  wounded.    Among  them  is  Col.  James 

ritt  turned  and  made  an  attack.    At  the  same  Thorburn.  commanding  a  division  of  Crook's  com- 

*r%l?%''yiJ*^rf^w''^'°y'T^"  buTMlitS'eafe'^^^^^^ 

airy  that  the  Federal  infantry  were  flantang  f^  account,  as  many  of  our  men  who  were  captured 

them.     They  mmiediately  gave  way,   and  a  in  the  mominff  have  since  made  their  escape  and  are 

stampede  ensued.     The  pursuit  continued  to  coming  in.    fiamseur,  commanding  a  mvision  in 

Columbia  Furnace,  seven  miles  south  of  Fisher's  Early's  army,  died  this  morning       ottx.t>tt.av 

HilL    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  eleven  pieces  (Signed)                       T.  H.  SHERIDAN. 

of  artillery  and  about  three  hundred  men.  The  enemy  were  pursued  nearly  to  Mt.  Jack- 

€ton.  Sheridan  tiien  continued  to  fiill  back  as  son.    The  loss  of  Gen.  Sheridan's  army  in  the 

£Br  as  Cedar  Bun.    While  at  this  portion,  on  morning  was  between  800  and  1,000  taken 

Oct  19t^  bis  force  was  suddenly  attacked  by  prisoners.    He  took  afterwards  from  1,500  to 

the  enemy  before  daylight,  and  hu  lines  thrown  2,000  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  and  800  wagons 

into  oonfixsion  with  every  prospect  of  a  serious  and   ambulances.    The  losses  in  killed   and 

^aaster.    The  left  flank  of  the  8tb  corps  was  wound  kl  on  either  side  bave  not  been  reported. 
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They  are  Iniown  to  have  been  severe.    "With  showed  flght.    To  intimidate  the  rest,  two  m^  wero 

the  exoeption  of  a  few  affairs  of  smaU  conse-  S,»**?S^ »^°* ^^J^^  butchers  and  awoman wound. 

«««««^  ♦!.;»  ^i^»^  ♦!,«  ^;iu.i^  rv«x^.»^^«to  i^  •d.    The  remainder  were  then  ordered  to  leave  th* 

quenoe,  this  closed  the  military  operations  in  ^,3^  b^^  ^^  ^Qt  underatand  the  command.    Hodbv 

the  Shenandoah  valley  for  the  remainder  of  ordered  his  men  to  fire  the  cars  and  bam  the  "damn 

the  year;  Gen.  Early^s  force  took  a  position  Dutch."    The  conductor  begged  of  him  to  hold  on 

farther  np  the  valley,  while  Gen.  Sheridan's  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  *"<*  »  ™»"*  ^ho  conld  speak  Qerman. 

army  was   scattered   in  detachments  widely  K^^^SS^^ir^^U'l^SS^l^Jhf^^ 

1.  3      r\    iiT       t  jxv  ax.    Tk -J     X  2        ^  iney  ten  tnecar:  it  was  set  on  lire,  and  the  two  men 

separated.    On  Nov.  14th  the  PresidOTt  inned  ^id  on.  wonndwl  woman  left  in  th.  flames. 

the  foUowug  order :  There  were  abont  thirtjr  Union  soldiers  on  board, 

T«  Db.*b«»t;  Wasboo«>»,  Not.  140.,  18(14.  ^^!^J^^Ss*^^'t^'^^TfS^.f  SL^ISJIS^ 

Ori»^Jy.**i»«««.*.-l.Thatth.re««nation  S^V^J^J^^^^ST? U« ""S  b;,*t'rfrrSc 


accepted  as  ofthe  8th  of  November.  a  Bcreaminj  DaDe  m  my 

2.  That  for  personal  gallantry,  miUtary  skUL  and  ^°*?*-   J?®  7^°^®  S"*^  T'f^   ■®?'i   oJ?«r«i,  *<> 

lust  confidence  in  the  cJnrage  and  patriotism  Sf  his  ^J^^'  I?*1°  ?5!!!1!3  V™i  '«5;"*"»  fereweUj 

froops  displayed  by  Philip  fi.  Sher&an  on  the  19th  Jff  *^«  victims  moved  forward.    We  afi  rapposed 

of  October,  al  Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the  bless-  ^fljf®  T2^!^4y7%^  ^i?"!!S?^'  **"*  onfy  the 

ing  of  Pro^dence,  his  routed  army  was  reorganised,  !^te"Jfi*  ^^,  *^"  •         r^^*  f^""!  *T~     u!" 

a  great  national  cksaster  averted,  ind  a  tiiuSnt  vie-  ?  "^Jl?*^^®  ki1P'*J?®  u  7°°^"  ""^  **'Il""*S^J 

to^  achieved  over  the  rebels  Sr  the  third  time  in  JS^iS^^JfiS^^J^J^t  ^^tfi^''^  S.°°^^^*^^!f 

pitched  battle  within  thirty  days,  PhiUp  H.  Sheridan  I??**S?Al^!*  ^^  **'•}'  ^J?*^^"  J^^X  ""liS'^ 

fs  appointed  Major-Genwal  &  the  tfnited   States  ^^  ^  ^*5'"*'!2^  *V^®  ^""J^'  ^^^^^f^ 

ArmyVto  rank  as  such  from  the  8th  day  of  Novem-  °?"".*^.r^  •*^  i?  '^  *  ^1^' J"l  *°  i?7* 

ber  1864.  minutes  thev  were  back  and  exclaime^  **  a  fUse 

iy  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  n!^.*' «      ^u^^^^^  n®"  ^  plundering  stm  fhrthCT. 

'                B.  D.  TOWNSEND.  ^7  ?"■  *»™|  *^«  ^^*  express,  and  baggage  had  been 

A.si.UntA4|ul«.t^n.r.l.  SS?^A:''^tnllLS^^re^l"^i2."c!o^£ 

All  that  district  of  country  west  of  Wash-  and  certainly  no  surplus  cash, 

ington  and  immediately  south  of  the  Potomac  ,  ^^.""^  ^«  ^^  f  °"  ^X^^,  *°»*  »?  ^^"^  ^^St^' 

R^r  was  infested  witigue^^^  i^a^Te/'ctoS^tn'^d  ^&T^^^^^^ 

tne  year.    Uol.  Mosby  was  their  leader.    Many  are  no  valuables  m  the  trunk ;  you  certainly  can  do 

of  their  expeditions  were  conducted  with  grecub  nothinff  with  ito  contents,''  she  pleaded.    '^Pooh," 

boldness.    Sometimes  they  came  within  a  few  "t«»*^  ^?  "  chivalry,"  as  he  swagflrered  past  her^ 

mUes  of  Washington.    On  one  occasion  during  1  ^^^  S?"  ^°  *°J?®*5  ^i}^^  **°^®'    ""^  ^^^^  *^* 

Ai.^  -^     Iv.^^  *!-    J                vwfwxvM  utuu«5  flames  they  aocorduudy  did. 

tiie  year  they  caotured  a  passenger  train  on  the  ^  ^„  then  annoS^  by  one  of  the  officers  thai 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  Harpers  every  rider  had  a  plaoe  for  a  woman  in  front  of  him 

Ferry  and  Martinsburg.    A  rail  was  removed,  on  his  horse,  but  uiis  beastly  threat  was  not  carried 

and  the  train  thus  running  off  the  track  was  ^^K  "^^^^  **^*?  .^"ll  *  ?^?^  !^P^'  *°?  saw  the 

Ki*/^nn>Yif  *r^  A   o+^,v      Tk^;«  t^«rvy.A<wi:««»a  "ko^^  worK wss  complete;  the  tram  had  been  burned,  « 

brought  to  a  stop,     peir  proceedmgs  have  paymaster  witSi  $68,000    robbed,  the  passeng^ 

been  thus  graphically  described :  plundered  of  their  hats,  coatoj  boote,  watehes  and 

In  an  instant  we  heard  the  guerrillas  entering  the  »»o?«y»  ^^y  locking  and  burning  the  mul,  express, 

ears  from  both  ends.     Surmising  their  errand,  I  «»d  baggage,  they  made  us  a  boisterous  farewell. 
Jerked  my  watch  ftx)m  my  pocket,  handed  it  to  a  lady 

companion,  telling  her  to  secrete  it.  which  she  di<L  Missouri  became  the  scene  of  a  hostile  inva* 

Just  then  one  of  the  fellows  stood  before  me  with  a  gion  under  Ckn.  Price,  in  the  autumn.    Vari- 

t!^^  *'{^nli?J^L?if'^.^i«^^*X??^l5s^7^  o^  rmaoT8  and  threate  had  been  in  circula- 

DooK.    I  Obeyed  with  commendable  duigencew    He  ^^^  ««««««  xi^^  ^«a«»«.  «,>«  ^,^^^  ..^^^^.v.  .^^ 

passed  on  to  relieve  my  neighbor  of  hatTcoat,  watoh  ^?^  among  the  enemy  for  swne  months  pre- 

and  pocket  book.    Another  of  the  band  approached,  Vious.     About  the  21st  of  September  these 


SlS"*^:?'*!.-  "  A  *^  *       *"''  '^"'''^  ■*''"''"  ""**"  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry 

fled  with  this  and  went  on.  tt*w*x  w^v^y»o*v*xo  v*  vot«^j         «,    ,v 

A  very  demonstrative  frit  lady,  seated  near  the  end  J?"^  ^l  artillery.    He  Jomed  Gen.  Shelby  near 

p ..__x  .»-__  , M  ^  1-^  __.  if  the  Batesville,  surty  miles  south  of  the  boundaiy 

man,  line  of  the  Missouri,  and  was  prepared  to  ao- 

■*™«  vance  with  15,000  to  20,000  mounted  veterans. 

roared,  "uoniound  you,  let  me  go:  1  wiu  losfmy  ^f  ^J^^  ^^^  then  in  the  Department 
part  of  the  plunder  with  your  sti^idlty."  We  were  i^noer  Gen.  Bosecrans  consisted  of  6,600  mount- 
then  ordered  out,  as  the  train  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  ed  men  for  field  duty  scattered  over  a  country 
On  leaving  the  cars  we  had  to  cUmb  a  steep  sand  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  three  hundred 

worse,  as  all,  with  one  exception,  lost  their  hats,  regiments  and  dismounted  men.    These  hitter 

coats,  boots,  watches,  and  money.    When  they  were  were  employed  to  cover  the  great  depots  at  St. 

ejected  fix)m  their  quarters,  and  ascended  the  hill,  Louis,    Jefferson    City,    St.   Joseph,    MaoouL 

thev  presented  a  soiry  appearance-jurt  oonscious  Springfield,  Rolla,  and  Pilot  Knob,  to  guaid 

l^WSJri^d"^^'^^  'f^n^  2^-lS  bSd.es  and  protect  ss  far  is  pSS 

there  were  sixt^  German  emigranto  bound  for  Ohio,  **^®  J^^®*  *^^  property  or  citizens  from  tn« 

who,  when  the  thieves  demanded  their  money,  guerillas  who  swarmed  over  the  whole  country 
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bordering  on  the  Miasonri  River.  At  this  time  guards.  On  tl.e  221,  this  force  foil  npon  Gen. 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  being  at  Cairo  with  4,500  Fagan  at  Independence  and  routed  him,  cap- 
troops  was  ordered  to  Missouri.  Preparations  tming  two  guns.  On  the  28d,  the  Big  Blue 
were  made  to  concentrate  the  forces  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  and  a  contest  wi&  the  main  force 
flhonld  become  manifest  what  course  Gen.  Price  of  the  enemy  took  place,  bj  which  they  were 
would  pursue^  and  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  driven  by  dark  beyond  the  Little  Santa. F^. 
State  made  ready  to  take  the  field.  On  the  24thf  after  a  mardi  of  sixty  miles,  the 

l¥h.en  it  became  evident  that  Springfield  was  enemy  were  overtaken  at  midnight  at  Maraia 
safe  from  the  blow,  Gen.  Sanborn  moved  with  des  Oygnes.  SMrmiahing  began  at  4  a.  m.  on 
all  his  available  cavalry  to  reinforce  Rolla,  the  25tn  with  artOlery,  when  the  enemy  were 
where  Gen.  McNeil  was  preparing  to  secure  the  driven  fh>m  the  field  with  loss  of  mules,  horses, 
dq>ot8  and  supply  trains,  while  Gen.  Ewing,  etc.  They  fell  back  skirmishing  to  the  little 
with  the  4Tth  Missouri  volunteer  infantry,  Osage  Crossing,  where  a  charge  was  made  upon 
dotaehments  of  the  Ist  2d,  and  8d  State  militia,  two  divisions  of  them  by  two  t^vanced  brigades 
and  the  14th  Iowa,  defended  Pilot  £jiob  on  under  Cols.  Benteen  and  Phillips,andei^ht  pieces 
Sept.  2Tth,  and  proved  the  nresenoe  of  the  of  artillery  and  nearly  one  thousand  prison- 
enemy's  entire  force  in  soutaeast  Missouri,  ers,  including  Gens.  Marmaduke  and  Cabell, 
The  defence  of  Qtea.  Ewing  was  a  severe  blow  were  captured.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  by 
to  the  enemy,  and  allowed  time  for  the  enrolled  Gen.  Sanborn's  brigade  with  repeated  and  suo- 
militiA  and  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to  prepare  for  oessful  charges  to  the  Marmiton,  whence  the 
its  defence.  At  this  time  it  was  covered  only  enemy  fled  under  cover  of  night  toward  Ar- 
by  Gen.  Smith's  infjEintry  and  liiree  regiments  kansas.  Kansas  troops  and  Gen.  Benteen'sbri- 
<^  cavalry  thrown  as  fiEff  as  practicable  toward  gade  followed  rapidly,  and  on  the  28th  Sanborn 
the  enemy.             ^  reached  Newtoni%  where  the  enemy  made  his 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  at  St.  Louis,  ^ast  stand,  in  time  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle, 

the  132d,  184ih,  186th,  189tlL  140th,  and  142d  which  was  going  against  Gen.  Blunt,  and  rout- 

r^meots  of  Illinois  hundred  days'  volunteers  ing  the  enemy,  thus  saving  the  final  blow  to 

arrived,  which  secured  the  safety  of  that  city,  the  invasion. 

Meantime  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  4th,  10th,  11th,  18th,  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  ten  pieces  of  ar- 

and  80th  re^pments  of  enrolled  militia,  and  the  tillery,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  nearly  aJl 

National  Guard  of  St.  Louis,  organized  under  his  trains  and  plunder,  and,  besides  his  Idlled, 

Gens.  Pike,  Wolff  and  MiUer,  to  support  Gen.  wounded  and  deserters,  1,958  prisoners.    Gen. 

Smith's  in&ntry,  and  turn  the  tide  of  invasion  Price  daimed  to  have  added  to  his  force  6.000 

westward.  Missourians.    All  his  schemes  were  defeated. 

The  troops  of  the  central  district  of  the  State  and  the  injury  done  was  confined  to  the  narrow 

were  ooncentrated  by  Gen.  Brown  at  Jefferson  belt  of  country  over  which  his  army  marched. 

City,  and  being  reinforced  by  Gen.  Fisk  with  The  Federal  loss  was  846  officers  and  men. 

dl  ihe  avfulable  troops  north  of  the  Missouri  After  crossing  into  Arkansas  the  force  of  the 

Biver,  they  were  prepared  for  the  defence  of  enemy  became  greatiy  reduced. 

the  State  capitaL    In  these  efforts  the  citizens  Some  military  operations  took  place  in  East 

codperated  with  enthusiasm.  Tennessee  near  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  most 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Price  with  his  army,  after  important  of  which  was  the  defeat  of  Gen.  A. 

awuting  a  day  or  two  at  Richwood's,  and  0.  Gillem  by  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Breckui- 

tiireatening  St.  Louis,  started  for  the  State  ridge.    On  Nov.  12th  G^n.  Breckinridge  at- 

oapitaL    At  the  same  time  Gens.  McNeil  and  tacked  the  Federal  forces  and  drove  them  from 

fihmbom,  with  all  their  available  cavalry,  moved  their  intrenchments.     On  the  18th  he  again 

by  forced  marches  and  reached  the  point  of  attacked  them  near  Russellville.   Gen.  Gillem 

danger  a  few  nules  in  advance  of  Price,  and,  gradually  feU  back  in  the  direction  of  Enoz- 

imiting  with  Gens.  Fisk  and  Brown,  saved  the  ville,  and  was  pursued  by  the  enemy  as  far  as 

State  capita],  and  struck  another  blow  to  the  Strawberry  Plains.  Gen.  GiUem  lost  heavily 
hopes  of  the  invaders.                                       ^  in  kiUed  and  wounded,  besides  several  hundred 

On  Oct.  8th,  Gen.  Pleasanton  assumed  com-  prisoners.   Later  in  the  vear  an  expedition  from 

mand  at  Jefferson  City,  and  sent  Sanborn  with  East  Tennessee  was  made  by  Gren.  Stoneman,  in 

all  his  mounted  force,  four  thousand  one  hun-  coi\junction  with  Gen.  Burbridge,  with  better 

dred  strong,  to  follow  the  enemy  and  harass  success.    On  Dec  12th  Gen.  Stoneman,  with  a 

them  until  the  remaining  cavalry  and  infantiy  mounted  force  of  four  thousand  men,  and  the 

Bopports  could  come  up.     The  rear-guard  of  brigade  of  Gen.  Gillem,  moved  against  the  ene- 

the  enemy  was  thus  driven  upon  their  main  my,  who  were  drawn  up  at  Eingsport,  on  the 

force  near  Burnville,  and  Gen.  Price  was  kept  Halsten  River,  to  dispute  its  passage.  This  force 

between  the  Federal  force  and  the  Missouri  was  flanked  by  Qen,  Gillem,  with  a  loss  of  a 

^ver  until  the  latter  were  ioined  on  the  19th  hundred  men  and  a  wagon  train,  and  pursued 

by   the  conomand  of  'Winslow.  consisting  of  to  Bristol,  where  Gillem  captured  two  hundred 

fifteen  hundred  men  who  haa  followed  the  and  fifty  more,  two  trains  of  ears,  five  engines, 

enemy  from  Arkansas.     This  formed  a  pro-  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.    On  Dec.  14th 

visional  cavalry  division  of  sixty-five  hundred  Gen.  Burbridge  advanced  to  attack  Gen.  Yaughn 

men  under  Gen.  Pleasanton  exclusive  of  escort  at  ZoUicoffer,  but  the  latter  withdrew  to  Abing- 
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don,  which  was  captared  by  Borbridge,  with       Great  consternation  prevailed  in  Nashville, 

mnch  stores.    A  portion  of  the  salt-works  at  Badness  was  suspended.    The  citizens  and  the 

this  point  was  also  destroyed.    The  nnrsuit  of  vast  army  of  Grovemment  laborers  were  pat 

Yanghn  was  continued  by  Gen.  Gillem,  with  under  arms.    The  army  of  Gen.  Thomas  was 

the  support  of  Brown's  brigade,  and  some  loss  put  in  line  of  battie  three  miles  south  of  Naah- 

inflictea  on  him.    A  force  was  also  sent  to  the  ville,  and  the  enemy  advanced  to  a  point  five 

Virginia  railroad  near  Glade  Springs,  which  miles  distant.    The  intervening  space  became  a 

destroyed  a  large  number  of  bridges  and  depots,  scene  of  constant  skirmishing.    Meantime  Gen. 

a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  ezten-  Hood  proposed  to  blockade  the  Gnmberland 

sive  iron  works  near  Marion.    Upon  the  ad-  Biver,  cut  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road, 

vance  of  the  Confederate  Gen.  iUreckinridge  and  thus  compel  G«n.  Thomas  to  evacuate  the 

it  withdrew  to  Kentucky.  city.  To  execute  this  purpose  more  effectively. 

The  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee  became  he  feU  back  from  his  works  before  the  city  to  in- 
very  important  near  the  close  of  the  year.  On  trench  himself  in  the  Overton  range  of  hills,  and 
Nov.  4th,  Johnsonville,  a  depot  for  supplies  on  thus  cut  off  Thomas  from  Bousseau  at  Mnrfrees- 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  was  attacked  and  destroyed  boro,  and  with  his  cavalry  and  Breddnridge^s 
by  Ool.  Forrest.  The  value  of  property  burned  forces  cut  off  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  six  million  dollars.  BeQnforcements  were  now  sent  to  Gen. 
This  result  was  achieved  by  planting  batteries  Thomas  with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  he 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  destroy-  determined  to  dialodffe  Gen.  Hood  from  his 
ing  the  small  gunboats  which  lay  near  the  position,  which  he  had  already  begun  to 
place  for  its  protection.  strengthen.    Accordindy,  early  on  Dec.  15tb. 

The  movement  of  G^n.  Sherman's  force  tow-  a  feiut  was  made  on  Hood's  right  and  a  real 
ard  Savannah,  with  the  necessary  reduction  attack  upon  his  left,  which  resulted  in  driving 
of  the  Federed  forces  in  Tennessee,  tempted  it  frt>m  the  river  below  the  city  as  far  as  Frank- 
Gen.  Hood  to  advance  into  that  State  with  the  lin's  pike,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  train 
hope  that  by  the  cooperation  of  Gen.  BrecMn-  and  headquarters  of  Gen.  Chalmers  were  cap- 
ridge  in  East  Tennessee,  the  entire  State  tnred;  another  train  of  twenty  wagons,  to- 
might  be  recovered  and  restored  to  the  Con-  gether  with  a  thousand  prisoners  and  sixteen 
federacy.  On  Nov.  21st  Gen.  Hood  began  to  pieces  of  artillery.  During  the  ensuing  night 
move  north  from  the  Tennessee  Biver  for  the  Gen.  Hood  contracted  his  lines  back  to  the 
capture  of  Nashville,  and  on  the  28d  his  army  Brentwood  range  of  hills,  massing  on  the  Frank- 
took  possession  of  Pulaski,  which  had  been  just  Un  pike  to  keep  it  open,  in  case  of  retreat,  and 
evacuated  by  the  small  Federal  force  under  to  cover  his  large  wagon  train,  which  was  mov- 
Gen.  Hatch.  Pushing  forward  with  some  ing  by  by-roads  into  the  pike.  On  the  next 
skirmishing,  Columbia  was  occupied  on  the  morning  the  battie  was  renewed.  The  Federal 
26th.  Meanwhile  the  force  left  under  Gen.  position  remained  unchanged  frH)m  the  previous 
Thomas  by  Gen.  Sherman,  continued  to  fall  day.  Steedman  on  the  extreme  left;,  Wood  con- 
back  toward  Nashville.  The  enemy  appeared  necting  with  him  on  the  left  of  the  Franklin 
before  Franklin  on  the  80th,  and  Gen.  Soho-  pike.  Garrard's  division  of  A.  J.  Smith's  corps 
field  prepared  to  make  a  stand.  The  force  of  connecting  with  the  right  of  Wood's ;  next 
Gen.  Hood,  however,  was  divided  into  two  came  McArthur,  then  CoL  Moore,  connecting 
columns,  one  to  attack  Franklin  in  front,  and  with  G^n.  Schofield's  left.  Gen.  Cox  formed 
the  other  to  move  down  Harpeth  Biver,  cross  Schofield's  right  and  Gen.  Couch  his  left.  Wil- 
over  it  some  distance  east  of  Franklin,  and  en-  son's  cavalry  came  up  on  Schofield's  right,  along 
deavor  to  get  into  the  Federal  rear.  At  4  p.  m.  the  HUlsboro  pike,  with  orders  to  operate  south 
on  Wednesday,  the  80th,  Gen.  Hood's  main  of  the  hiUs,  and,  if  possible,  turn  the  enemy's 
column  made  a  heavy  and  persistent  attack  on  fiank  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  Movements  com- 
IB^anklin  in  front,  but  Gen.  Schofield,  who  was  menced  at  10  a.h.,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
in  command  with  15,000  men,  managed  to  hold  action  became  dose  and  obstinate.  Near  dusk 
his  own  until  dusk,  and  then  ordered  a  retreat,  the  enemy  began  to  give  way,  and  a  rout  soon 
This  was  accelerated  by  the  news  of  the  fiank-  followed.  They  were  pursued  until  dark  through 
ing  column  having  crossed  Harpeth  Biver  the  gap  of  the  hills  and  along  the  Franklin  pike, 
several  miles  east  of  Franklin.  The  retreat  Some  four  thousand  prisoners  were  captured, 
was  continued  iJl  night,  and  on  Thursday  at  The  following  is  Gen.  Thomas's  report  of  this 
daylight  reached  a  point  seven  miles  south  of  day's  confiict : 

Nashville,  where  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  was  HxADQFABnsBs  Dxp't  of  m  CumnLAin^  xxobt  ) 

posted.     The   Confederate  fianking   column,  ^    ^    ^  ^^^''SPIx^^S^S^^^^TJ''^  V 

aftercrossingHarpethBiverattaclJ  Vnt^:^LSU''G^^^ 
cavalry  bngaae,  and  compelled  it  to  retreat.        ^^{5  army  thanks  you  for  your  approbation  of  iU 

The  force  reached  G^n.  Smith's  position  about  conduct  yesterdar,  and  assure  you  ttiat  it  is  not  mis- 

the  same  time  as  Gfen.  Schofield.    The  enemy  placed.    I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  enemy 

followed  both,   and  Gen.  Smith    being  hard  ^as  been  pressed  at  all  points  to^ay  on  his  Un j  of  r^ 

AvxxvvT  w  /'vw*,   oAixjL   v»^u.   wuiiwu    V'^"^  "*"**  f^g^  ^  thc  Bpentwood  Hill.    Brig.-Gen.  Hatch,  of 

pressed  abandoned  his  position  and  fell  back  to  ^tion's  corps  of  cavalry,  on  the^t,  turned'the 

the  outer  Ime  01  tne  Nashville  mtrenonments,  enemy's  left,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  prison* 

three  miles  from  the  town.  ers.    The  number  is  not  reported. 
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]fi^|.-G«B.  Sohofleld's  corps,  n^zt  on  the  left  wing  one  thousand  other  offioen  of  lower  grades, 

of  the  cardiT,  parried  eereral  hilla,  oaptnring  many  ^^  seyenty-two  pieces  of  artillery.    During 

^1K?!Qe;"  sStE:*r/o"^^      of  Maj..Gen.  the  same  p«^od  over  two  thousand  deserters 

Sehofield,  carried  the  salient  point  of  the  enemy's  ^©^*«  received.     The  Federal  loss  was  about 

line,  with  McMilhm's  brigade  of  McArthnr' 8  diyision,  10,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    GeiL 

captnr^  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  two  brigadier  Hood  retired  with  his  remaining  force  into  the 

gmwals,  and  abont  2,000  prisoners.  TinrthAm  narf  nf  AlahA^miL 

*  Brig..(Sen.  Garrard's  diyfaion,  of  Smith's  command,  ^^^^  ^^.  _  ^^4f                       ;i 

next  on  the  left  of  McArthur's  dirision,  carried  the  ,  Some  militMT-  expeditions  were  niade  near 

enemy's  intrenchments,  capturing  all  the  artillery  the  dose  of  the  year.    A  force  left  Yicksburg 

and  troops  of  the  enemy  on  the  line.  under  Gen.  Dana,  in  the  latter  pM  of  Noyem- 

Brig..den.  Wood's  troops  on  the  Franklin  Pike  her,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  Gen. 

took  np  the  asttnlt,  captnnng  the  enemy's  intrench,  gi^^a^  by  occupying  the  enemy  in  Mississippi 

ments,  and  in  his  retreat  also  capturing  eight  pieces  ^«*«*"«"  j  ^.v    t**^  •    -     •  ^s,iuj  lujujauKuy^A. 

of  aiSlery,  something  over  600  prisonirs,  and  clroYc  2  reached  the  Mississippi  Central  Radroad  on 

the  enemy  within  one  mile  ofthe  Brentwood  Hill  Pass.  NoT.  25th,  and  an»r  an  obstinate  engagement 

Mm.*Oen.  Stedman,  commanding  detachments  of  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Big  Bla^  Biyer 

^e  Afferent  armies  of  the  lfilita^IHyi«on  of  the  y^jge.    Seyeral  miles  of  the  track  of  the  rail- 

SJSSK'mTsJ^hSn^^^^^^^^^^^  roaT^ 

the  day.    I  hare  ordered  the  pursuit  to  be  continned  ootton,   two    locomotiyes,   four    cars,   twenty 

in  the  morning  at  daylight.    Although  the  troops  are  barrels  of  salt,  and  $160,000  worth  of  stores 

very  mneh  fatigued,  the  utmost  enthusiasm  preyaila.  at  Yaughan  station  were  also  destroyed. 

Qi"TVS:^iT^^cSll?%^S^^^  f^t"^^."^^  ^?  M.  expedition  organized 

with  the  cooperation  of  the  imboats  under  Lieut!  ^^er  the  direction  of  Gen.  Oanby,  consisting 

Commander  Fitch,  from  their  established  batteries  of  a  cayalry  force  under  Gen.  Dayidson,  left 

on  the  Cumberland,  below  the  city  of  NashTille.  and  Baton  Rouge.    Thence  it  marched  to  Tanghi- 

of  the  tnocMs  of  Brig.-Gen.  Croxton's  brigade,  in  pijio  and  destroyed  the  raibroad  to  Jackson, 

SJSS^ns^^f^tS:^  Surning^bridg^andr«iliH>adbu^^^    ThenS 

hare  no  report  of  the  number  of  prisoners  captured  ^t  moyed  to  Franklmyule,  oaptunng  a  mail  and 

1^  Johnson's  and  Croxton's  command,  I  know  prisoners.  Thence  it  moyed  to  West  Pascagoula. 

they  hare  made  a  large  number.  These  moyements  caused  a  great  panic  in  Missis- 

I  am  also  gl»d  to^  able  to  state  that  the  number  j^ppj^  ^^  seated  alarm  for  the  safety  of  MobUe, 

^^"^po^'^iSJ^p2:^Tt^^^^^^  thTeffectiyelycoflperatingwithGei.  Sherman! 

and  intrenchments  are  filled  with  the  enemr  s  BnuOi  In  December  a  force,  confldsting  of  fiye  diyi- 

anns,  abandoned  in  the  retreat.    In  conclusion^  I  sions  under  the  command  of  Mig.-G«n.  Warren, 

am  hftppy  to  state  that  all  this  has  been  effected  with  made  a  raid  upon  the  Weldon  Railroad.    The 

^•^  ?^  loss  to  us.    Om  loss  probably  does  not  jjottoway  was  reached  about  midday  Dec.  8th, 

exceed  800,  and  yery  few  killed.  j  ^    7i      j  *^"*^  »uwui»  xix«xu«jr  x^ci..  ouu, 

(Signed)           G.  BL  THOMAS,  Major-General.  ^^  destroyed ;  thence  the  railroad  track  was 
_    ,        XI.       _i.         .     1.V   T.  J     1          .X  destroyed  nearly  to  Bellfield  station,  twenty 
Eariy  on  the  next  morning  the  Federal  purrort  miles  south.    On  the  10th  the  expedition  start- 
was  renewed.    A  large  nunaber  of  wounded  ed  on  its  return,  foUowed  by  crowds  of  negroes, 
werocapturedontheroadtoFraiJdin,and^  and  arriyed  after  an  absence  of  four  day?   S 
^^'^^^  ,  ^®  cayalry  harassed  the  flanks  i^  ^^s  about  a  half  dozen  men. 
and  rear  of  the  enemy  and  scattered  any  force  ^t  the  dose  of  the  year  tiie  area  of  territory 
ttat  oflfered  renstanoe.    The  followmg  is  Gen.  ^eld  by  the  Federal  armies  was  about  the  same 
Thomas  s  report  of  the  17th :  as  at  the  end  of  the  preyious  year.    The  war 
BMq^'s^wpAxnimov  vn OnanLum, )  during  the  year  had  beian  the  cause  of  immense 
We  haye  p^Ssed^th^Semy  to^ay  b^ond  Frabk-  destruction  to  the  South,  both  in  men  and  prop- 
lin,  eaptnriuff  his  hospitals,  contaminff  oyer  1,500  erty.    In  the  latter  probably  there  IS  no  parallel 
wounded,  and  about  150  of  our  wounded,  in  addition  in  modem  history.    Its  effect  was  apparent  in 
to  the  aboye.    Oen.  Knipe,  conmianding  a  diriaion  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  country, 
of  canUry,  droye  the  enemy's  wj^-guerd  through  ^he  Indians  on  the  frontier  maintained  a  hos- 
Franklm  to-day,  capturing  about  250  prisoners  and  ^,      Zl-x  jji     •               *Ii       "j«"«»^«^  » "vo- 
flre  batUe-ilags  with  very  little  loss  on  our  side,  t"®  attitude  durmg  a  nortion  of  the  year.    The 
Gitixens  of  Franklin  represent  Hood's  army  as  com-  plan  of  operations  of  Mfin.-Gen.  Pope,  who  was 
pletely  demoralised.    In  addition  to  the  captures  of  m  command,  embraced  tnree  objects :  first,  the 
yesterday,  reported  in  my  despatches  of  last  night,  I  chastisement  and  subjection  of  the  bands  of 
haye  the  honor  to  report  the  capture  of  Gen.  Rucker,  ««„„,.^  -.«  v^+i,  ^ia^  ^f  ^.v^  li-;— ^«-:  i>i„^^ 
and  about  S60  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  a  fight  that  ^l^«^  ^n  botii  wdes  of  the  Missouri  River, 
occurred  abont  8  b'dook  last  night  between  Gen.  who  contmued  refractory  and  hostile ;  secondly, 
Bucker  and  Qea.  Hatch  of  our  cayalry.  the  protection  of  the  oyerland  route  to  Idaho,  by 
The  enemy  has  been  pressed  to-day  both  in  front  the  establishment  of  strong  military  posts  with- 
aad  on  both  flanks.    Bng.-Qen.  Johnson  succeeded  «„  *],o  Yndian  mnntrv  •  thirdlv  tha  sArnritv  nf 
in  striking  him  on  the  flank  just  beyond  Franklm,  JJ    ws  JT^f li  ^aV^  '   Z^"^'         ?^?^%  ^' 
capturing  quite  a  number  of  prisonere-number  not  ^t  ^™i^esota  and  Iowa  frontier  agamst  raids. 
yet  reported.    My  cayah^  is  pressing  him  closely  Seyeral  conflicts  took  place  between  the  In- 
ihroogh,  and  I  am  yery  much  in  hopes  of  getting  dians  and  Gens.  Sibley  and  Sully  in  the  north- 
many  more  pri«?n«*  *9-i2g™^-    „  .     ^         ,  west,  and  Curtis  in  Kansas,  by  which  their  num- 
GBO.  H.  THOMAS,  M^or-General.  i^rs\ere  greatly  reduce^  and  tiieir  proyisiomi 
The  entire  loss  of  the  enemy  was  18,189  in  and  property  destroyed.     For  the  attack  on 
prisoners,  including  seyeral  general  and  nearly  Fort  Fisner,  $ee  NAyAL  Opbbations. 
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ASIA.    Among  the  empires  of  Asia,  only  bronght  to  a  sacoemM  olose  with  stupriBinff 

three  remain  under  the  rule  of  native  govern-  vigor.    Fort  after  fort  was  stormed  in  rapA 

ments,  Ohina,  Japan,  I^rsia.    Eaoh  is  coming,  sucoession^  and,  according  to  the  latest  advices, 

from  year  to  year,  into  closer  contact  with  the  Khokand  itself  was  taken,  and  the  Khan,  after 

civilized  nations  of  tiie  world,  and  in  conse-  making  submission  to  the  oonquerora,  was  re- 

quence  of  this  intercourse  undergoing  a  radl-  ]^ao^  on  his  throne,  as  a  vassal  of  Bussia. 

eal  transformation.  Thus  Bnssia  has  already  subjugated  two  of  the 

China  continues  to  court  the  friendship  of  states  of  Turkistan,  Ehiva  and  Khokand ;  and 

foreign  powers.    Two  of  them  have  greatiiy  of  the  other  two,  Bokhara  and  the  AfTn^an 

aided  her  in  her  struggle  against  the  powerful  principality  of  BaUch ;  the  former  is  eoveraed 

rebellion  of  the   Taepings.     Thanks  to  the  oy  a  Idng  who  is  the  chosen  ally  or  friend  of 

English  and  French  officers  and  contingents,  the  Bussians.    Busda  is  now  the  most  fbr- 

the  Chinese  Government  made,  during  the  year  midable  military  and  political  power  of  Central 

1864,  very  rapid  progress  toward  &e  entire  Asia,  and  only  one  independent  state  sepantes 

suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  capture  her  dominions  from  those  of  the  Government 

of  ffankin  seemed  to  deal  but  the  fatal  blow,  of  British  India.    (See  Bussia.) 

(See  OaisjL,)  France,  after  some  hesitation  respecting  the 

The  Government  of  Japan,  although  sending  policy  she  should  pursue  with  the  provmoes 
a  new  embassy  to  Europe,  made  desperate  ceded  to  her  in  Cochin  China,  condaded  to 
efforts  to  repeal  at  least  the  concessions  for-  keep  them.  The  King  of  Cambodia  wpeors  to 
merly  made  to  foreigners.  The  representatives  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  French.  He  paid  a 
of  the  foreign  powers  were,  however,  found  un-  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  French  provinces  at 
willing  to  aoandon  their  acquired  rights.  New  Saigon,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honors 
attacks  upon  vessels  of  foreign  nations  were  whidi  are  usually  shown  to  royalty  in  Europe, 
made  in  tne  straits  of  Simonoseld,but  promptly  The  king  of  Siam  has  appointed  consuls  at 
and  severely  punished  by  an  expedition  con-  Bangoon  and  Manlmain,  and  has  given  other 
jointly  undertaken  by  ships  of  England,  iWice,  m^  of  his  dedre  to  establish  Menmy  relations 
Holland,  and  the  United  States.  After  this  with  the  civilized  nations  an  example  which 
new  proof  of  the  superior  power  of  foreign  is,  thus  &r,  not  followed  by  the  king  of  Ava, 
civilized  nations,  both  the  Prince,  who  had  who  steadily  opposes  progress,  and  is  remark- 
directed  the  treacherous  attack,  and  the  Grov-  able  only  for  being  a  gigantic  monopolist 
emment  of  Yedo,  showed  much  readiness  to  AUSTBIA,  an  Empire  of  Europe.  The  reign- 
improve  their  relations  with  the  foreigners,  ing  sovereign  is  Francis  Josepjh  I.,  Einperor  of 
(See  Japan.)  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

British  India  was  generally  quiet,  although  The  Emperor  has  only  one  son,  Budolph,  ^ch- 

a  pet^  war  began  and  ended  on  the  norw-  duke  of  Austria  and  heir  apparent,  Imperial 

west  frontier,  and  an  expedition  was  engaged  Prince  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bom  August 

in  punishing  an  afiront  offered  to  a  British  21, 1858. 

ambassador  by  the  ruler  of  Bhootan.    The  vice-  Austria  has  been  a  constitutional  monarchy 

regal  reign  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  illus-  since  1849.    The  first  constitution  of  March  4, 

trated  by  a  grand  '*  Durbar,"  in  which  he  ad-  which  was  of  a  very  democratic  character,  was 

dressed  an  assembly  of  great  but  tributary  repealed  by  an  imperial  decree  Dec  81, 1851. 

powers   in  the   most  widely  known  native  The  present  constitution  was  established  by  an 

tongue.    (See  India.)  imperial  diploma,  dated  Oct.  20, 1860,  followed 

The  steady  and  rapid  progress  which  the  by  a  decree  or '*  Patent"  of  Feb.  26, 1851.   The 

arms  of  Bussia  are  achieving  in  Asia  are  at-  main  feature  of  the  present  constitution  is  a  tri- 

tracting  the  consideration  of  the  whole  world,  partite  LegLslature.  consisting — 1.  Of  the  Pro- 

and  exciting  the  serious  alarm  of  English  states-  vincial  Diets,  of  wnich  there  are  eighteen,  viz. : 

men.    The  barrier  presented  by  the  mountain  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lombardo-Yenice,  Dalma- 

chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  extension  of  tiie  tia,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Ghdicia,  Upper  Ana- 

Bussian  dominions  ceased,  in  1864,  to  exist  by  tria.  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styna,  CarinthifiL 

the  termination  of  the  long  war  against  the  Camiola,  Bukowina,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Tyrol,  and 

Circassians,  and  the  Bussian  Government  was  Vorarlberg,  Transylvania,  Istria,  and  Trieste ; 

thus  enabled  to  devote  her  whole  power  to  the  2.  A  Central  Diet,  called  the  Beiehtrathf  or 

accomplishment  of  one  of  the  objects  of  her  Council  ofthe  Empire,  consisting  of  two  Houses; 

settled  policy— that  of  attaining  for  herself  the  and  8.  The  Miper  Beieharathf  or  Partial  Coun- 

Bupremacy  of  Asia.    Even  before  the  Cauca-  cil  of  the  Empire,  which  is  formed  by  the  full 

sus  was  entirely  sublugated  the  Bussians  had  £eieh9rathj  leaving  out  in  both  Houses  the 

already  made  good  their  footing  in  ToorMstan,  representatives  of  Hungary  and  of  Croatia.   To 

having  taken  possession  of  Khiva  and  sent  these  provinces  a  larger  share  of  self-govem- 

pioneers  as  far  as  Bokhara.    Since  the  termina-  ment  is  given  than  to  the  remaining  ones.   Tho 

tion  of  the  Circassian  war,  they  have  assumed  Lower  House  is  composed  of  848  membersi 

the  offensive  with  a  force  evidentiy  mudbi  larger  elected  by  the  eighteen  Provincial  Diets  in  the 

than  they  ever  before  had  in  the  field  in  that  following  proportions:  Hungary,  85 ;  Bohemia, 

part  of  Central  Asia,  to  make  war  against  the  64;  Lombardo-Yenice,  20 ;  Dahnatia,  6  j  Croa- 

principality  of  Khokand.    The  campaign  was  tia  and  Slavonia,  9 ;  Galioia,  88 ;  Upper  Aos- 
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tria,  10 ;    Lower  Austria,  18 ;   Sakborg,  8 ;  He  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  support  and 

S^fria,  18;  Oarinthia,  5;   Oamiola,  6;  Boko-  sympathy  he  had  received  from  the  whole 

wiia,  5 ;  Moravia,  22 ;  Silesia,  6 ;  Tyrol  and  monarchy.    The  session  had  not  been  nnfroit- 

Yorarlberg,  12 ;  Transylvania,  26 ;  and  Istria  ftd,  some  important  bills  having  already  been 

and  Trieste,  6.    Each  Provincial  Diet  consbts  sanctioned.     Eastern  Galicia  and  tiie  Buko- 

of  only  one  assembly,  composed — 1st,  of  the  wina  would  have  the  advantage  of  railways, 

archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Boman  OathoUc  and  a  line  wonld  also  be  constmcted  in  Tran- 

and  Oriental  Greek  Church  and  the  chancellors  sylvania.    In  conformity  with  the  vote  of  the 

of  the  nniversLties ;  2d,  of  the  representatives  Federal  Diet,  and  in  concert  with  the  Xing  of 

of  great  estates,  elected  by  all  lanaowners  pay-  Fmssia,  he  had  taken  part  in  the  federal  eze- 

ing  not  less  than  one  hundred  floiins  taxes;  8d,  ontion  in  Holstein,  and  Schleswig  had  been  oc- 

of  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  cnpied  as  a  pledge.     The  Emperor  said,  in 

those  dtajEens  who  possess  mnnicipal  rights;  conclusion,  "  Austria  has  shown  that,  in  her  re- 

4th,  of  the  representatives  of  boards  of  com-  juvenated  form,  she  preserves  her  good  old 

meroe  and  trade  unions,  chosen  by  the  repre-  spirit,  and  that  the  inheritance  of  her  strength 

aentatives  of  rural  communes,  elected  by  sudi  and  glory  abides  with  her  on  the  new  path  of 

-ecHnmwies  or  by  such  inhabitants  as  pay  a  small  liber^  which  she  has  entered.*' 

amount  of  direct  taxation.  Notwithstanding  the  hopes  expressed  in  this 

To  the  revenue  «f  the  Empire  the  German-  speech  of  the  Emperor,  very  iittie  progress  was 

Slavonic  population  contributes  about  65  per  made  in  the  condliation  of  the  disaffected  na- 

oent^the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  25  per  cent,  tionalities.    The  state  of  Galicia  appeared  to 

and  Yenetia  about  6  per  cent.    Among  the  be  so  alarming  that,  on  the  28th  of  Februarv, 

aiost  important  it^ns  of  the  revenue  is  the  mo-  the  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  in  all  Gallicia 

nopoly  of  the  Government  for  tobacco,  whidi  and  Oracow.    The  ordinances  published  on  this 

has  existed  since  167Q,  and  has  been  continuaUy  occasion  by  the  Governor,  Count  Mensdorff, 

increasing  of  late  years.    Among  the  items  of  were  to  the  following  effect : 

expenditures  i^e  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  Th^  civil  authorities  are  Bubordiiiated  to  the  mlK- 

the  largest.    This  debt  hasjnradually  grown  up  tary  commander  of  the  kingdom  of  OaUcia.    The 

to  immense  proportions.     While  in  1768  it  was  courts-martial  have  to  administer  justice  on  the  basis 

- 150,000,000  florins,  it  was  288,000,000  in  1781,  o?,?®  civil  laws  wherever  they  are  in  accordance 

849^,000  in???^^  rp^c^d^u^enj^J^nS^^^^ 
loos  tnere  has  not  been  a  single  year  m  which  maitj  of  high  treason,  misprision  of  treason,  of- 
tbe  revenue  of  the  year  has  come  up  to  the  ex-  fences  against  members  of  tne  Imperial  family,  re- 
penditnre.  Accon&ng  to  a  report  of  the  Com-  belMon,  sedition,  mnrder,  or  disturbance  of  the  pub- 
mission  on  the  Public  Debt,  published  in  the  ?«.  ^\]^^  ^  punished  accordiM  to  laws  coja- 
offidal  Vienna  Gazette  o?  %ov  15,  1862  jT^ji^^au^t^Sera^S'^^^^^^ 
the  capital  of  the  debt,  both  consolidated  and  aii  persons  who  may  offend  against  tbe  laws  for  the 
floating,  amounted,  on  Oct.  81,  1862,  to  2,864,-  regulation  of  the  pubUo  press.  The  commander  of 
818,761  florins,  of  which  the  floating  debt  con-  the  forces  in  Galicia  is  empowered  to  commute  pun- 

^*jd  of  896,973,206  florinB.    The  sum  of  3,-  ^^-^f^^flSt'^SISj^t  Z^"55.^  tV/^? 

387,982  flonns,   which  at  that  moment  was  imprisonment.    He  has  also  the  power  temporarily 

eontamed  m  tbe  deposit  bank,  bemg  deducted  to  suspend  the  appearance  of  periodical  papers,  or 

from  that  amount,  there  remained  2,862,078,829  altogether  to  suppress  them,    llie  new  laws  relative 

florins  as  the  net  amount  of  the  general  debt  *^  *^«  J®I«>™  ?^«^y.  ?/  *^®  "^i«°*  ^^  ^  *^« 

In    addition,    the    Lombsrdo-Venetian    debt  "^^olabihty  of  his  domicile  are  suspended. 

amounted  to  66,419^886  florins,  and  the  debt  An  order  was  also  issued  for  a  general  sur- 

of  the  land-redemption  fund  was  622,586,289  render  of  arms  to  the  police  authorities  in 

florins.    A  new  loan  of  80,000,000  florins  was  Galicia  within  a  fortnight,  and  that  under 

oontracted  in  November,  1868,  and  another  pain  of  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.    Per- 

loan  of  90,000,000  florins  in  May,  1864.    The  sons  attempting  to  conceal  weapons  of  war  and 

Ittti&p  loan^  sanctioned  by  the  Kdchsrath  in  the  ammunition  were  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  florins, 

Tote  of  the  budget  estimates  for  1868-^64,  was  or  to  be  closely  imprisoned  for  one  year.    GK>y- 

to  defray  in  part  the  expenditure  incurred  in  emment  officials  and  persons  wearing  the  na- 

the  war  against  Denmark.  tional  polish)  costume  were  allowed  to  retsin 

According  to  official  returns  Austria  pos-  their  side-arms.    All  foreigners  sojourning  in 

aeaeed,  on  tne  peaoe  footing,  at  the  end  of  Oc-  Galicia  were  summoned  to  present  themselves 

tober,  1868,  an  army  of  269.108  men,  rank  and  to   the   police  authorities  within  forty-eight 

flle^  with  42,201  horses.    The  navy  consisted,  hours,  and  to  obtain  permission  to  remain  in 

in  August,  1864,  of  thirfy-nine  steamers,  with  the  country.    On  the  18th  of  March  disturb- 

639  guns  and  11,780  hors^-power,  and  twenty  ances  broke  out  in  Pesth.  Hungary,  but  they 

sailing  vessels,  with  146  guns.  were  easily  suppressed.    The  repeated  reports 

The  seasion  of  the  B^chorath  of  1868  was  that  the  Government  would  convoke  the  Diet 

brought  to  a  dose  by  a  speech  from  the  £m-  of  Hungary,  in  order  to  make  a  new  attempt 

peror  on  the  16th  of  February.    He  said  that,  at  reconciliation,  proved  to  be  unfounded, 

with  great  satisfaction,  he  observed  the  mate-  The  Franco-Italian  convention  concluded  on 

rial  and  intellectual  progress  made  by  Austria,  the  16th  of  September,  led  to  the  resignation 
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of  Ooimt  Beohberg,  who,  since  1859,  had  been  throne,  adopted  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  in 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His  resignation  which  thej  express  a  wish  that  the  Oroadan 
was  accepted  by  the  Emperor  on  the  27th  of  and  Hongarian  Diets  maj  be  convened  after 
October,  and  he  was  succeeded  hj  Count  the  dose  of  the  session ;  that  the  Govemmeoti 
Mensdorff'-Pouillj.  According  to  tiie  pro-  codperating  with  the  German  Gonfederationf 
gramme  of  the  new  minister,  Austria  is  to  may  assist  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
assume  as  much  as  possible  a  defensive  policy,  stein  in  fully  obtaining  their  rights  in  the  soo- 
The  new  session  of  the  Beichsrath  com-  cession  question ;  that  the  Government  would 
menced  on  the  12th  of  November.  It  was  oppose  any  tendency  to  separation  adverse  to 
formally  opened  on  the  14th  by  a  speech,  in  the  interests  of  the  German  Confederation, 
which  tiie  Emperor  declared  that  a  good  under-  and  endeavor  to  strengthen  by  federal  reform 
standing  and  mendly  relations  existed  between  the  bond  between  Grerman  States;  that  the 
Austria  and  the  other  Great  Powers,  congratu-  exceptional  circumstances  necessitating  the 
lated  his  people  upon  the  conclusion  of  war  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  in  Galicia 
iriib. .  Denmarl^  urged  legislation  for  the  im-  would  shortly  disappear ;  that  a  reduction 
provement  of  the  finances  and  of  railway  com-  may  be  made  in  the  military  and  naval  ez- 
munication,  and  announced  that  he  was  ne-  penditure.  It  then  declares  that  a  law  estab- 
gotiating  respecting  the  politico-economical  lishing  ministerial  responsibility  is  urgently 
unity  of  Germany.  Hungary,  Yenetia,  and  needed  to  complete  the  Austrian  constitution. 
Croatia  were  again  unrepresented  in  the  Diet.  In  October  a  band  of  a  few  hundred  armed 
The  Czech  members  of  Bohemia,  likewise,  were  Italians  broke  into  Yenetia,  and  made  an  at- 
absent,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  sent  in  a  tempt  to  capture  the  town  of  Udine.  The 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  resigned  the  attempt  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
post  to  which  their  constituents  had  elected  ment.  The  Government  of  Italy  officially  dia- 
them.  Of  the  Polish  members,  only  nine  made  approved  this  attempt,  and  disarmed  the  in- 
their  appearance.  The  lower  house  of  the  surgents,  who  were  forced  into  the  territory 
Beichsrath,'*  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  of  Lombardy. 
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BACHE,    Fbanklot,    M.    D.,   an   eminent  Dispensatory  in  relation  to  the  Materia  Medica. 

American  physician,  savant,  and  author,  born  in  His  profound  learning,  urbane  manners,  and 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  25,  1792,  died  in  that  city  amiable  character  won  him  a  large  measure  of 

March  19,  1864.    He  was  the  oldest  great-  public  esteem. 

grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  edu-  BAPTISTS.  The  ^* Baptist  Almanac"  for 
cated  at  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  grad-  1865  does  not  contain  any  later  denominational 
uating  in  1810,  and  soon  after  commencing  the  statistics  than  the  almanac  for  1864,  accordirg 
study  of  medicine,  received  his  medical  dipl'o-  to  which  the  Begular  Baptists  numbered  1,089,- 
ma  ftom  the  same  xmiversity  in  1814.  In  1818  400  in  the  United  States,  15,285  in  Nova  Scotia, 
he  entered  the  army  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  8,892  in  New  Brunswick,  13^764  in  Canada,  and 
in  1814  was  appointed  surgeon.  He  remained  86,500  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  total  in  North 
in  the  army  till  1816,  when  he  resigned  and  America,  1,118,841.  Anti-Mission  Baptists, 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  63,000;  Free-Will  Baptists,  57,007;  Six-Prin- 
Philadelphia.  From  1824  to  1836  he  was  ciple  Baptists,  8,000 ;  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
physician  to  the  Walnut  Street  prison;  from  6,686:  Church  of  God  Winebrennarians,  14^- 
1826  to  1832,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  000;  Disciples  (Campbellites),  800,000;  Tun- 
Franklin  Institute;  from  1829  to  1839,  physi-  kers,  20,000. 

cian  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary;  from  1831  to  The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Baptist 

1841,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadel-  Benevolent  Associations  was  held,  in  1864,  in 

phia  College  of  Pharmacy;  and  from  1841  to  Philadelphia.    The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 

his  decease  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  mary  of  the  operations  of  the  societies  and  their 

Jefferson  Medical  College.    He  was  also  for  present  condition:    The  receipts  of  the  Amer- 

some  time  President  of  the  American  Philosoph-  ican  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which  held  its 

ical  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  50th  annual  meeting  from  2£ay  24th  to  May 

President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  cor-  26th,    were   $135,525.25  ;    payments,    $185,- 

poration.    As  an  author  he  was  perhaps  best  014.63 ;  baJance  in  treasury,  April  1st)  1864 

known  by  his  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  $510.64.  The  number  of  missions  in  connection 

successive  editions  of  the  United  States  Dis-  with  the  Union,  is  19.    In  the  Asiatic  Missions 

pensatory,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  there  are  15  stations  and  about  400  out-sta- 

1833,  and  the  last  a  year  or  two  since.    He  tions.    In  the  French  and  German  Missions 

was- also  one  of  the  Publishing  Committee  of  not  far  from  1,100  stations  and  out-stations, 

the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  made  The  number  of  missionaries,  including  those  in 

many  valuable  additions  to  that  work  and  the  this  country,  and  exclusive  of  those  in  EuropOi 
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is  40  males  and  86  females.  Native  preachers  Thirty-eiglit  missionary  colporteurs  have 
and  assistants,  ezclnsiTe  of  those  in  Europe,  been  employed  dnring  ^e  year,  of  whom  8 
not  far  from  500;  in  Em-ope,  160;  total,  660.  labored  among  the  freemen  of  Lonisiana, 
The  number  of  churches  is  660;  of  baptisms,  North  and  South  Carolina^  and  14  in  Sweden. 
2,600.  The  whole  number  of  members  is  85, 000.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  held  its 
The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  fol-  82d  meeting  on  May  19th,  and  reported  its  re- 
lowing  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country:  oeipts  as  $72,904;  expenditures,  $55,504.    The 

JZ«o^r«rf,  That  we  regard  the  rebelUon  inaugurated  Society  employs  186.  inissionaries,   none    of 

Ij  the  Soathern  States  for  the  purpose  of  destpoying  whom  preach  m  foreign  langaages. 

the  Union  which  our  fathers  founded,  and  establish-  A  French  Regular  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

inftaslareholdeps'  confederaoy,  as  utterly  oanseless  was  established  in  1868,  to  labor  among  the 

ana  inexcusable-a  cnme  against  ci^tion,  hu-  j^      j^  -     Canada  and  the  United  States,  by 

mamty,  freedom,  and  Ood,  unparalleled  in  all  centn-  ■^*^"^"  "*  vcwxt^a  «»ix^*  lox^  v^xui^  t^i^au^g,  uj 

lies.  means  of  pastors,  evangelists,  the  press,  and 

That  we  tender  to  the  President  and  the  national  the  traiidng  of  young  men  for  the  missionary 

anthoritiefl  the  assurance  of  our  confidence  and  of  work. 

f"  ^l^^l}7  with  their  ^orts  to  maintain  the  in-  xhe  receipts  of  the  American  and  Foreign 

^WSi^rSSTn^'^^tolu^s^TeS'^^  Bible  Societ^,  whose  27th  meeting  was  held 

fices  of  properihr  and  life,  and  of  our  hearty  assent  on  May  21st,  were  $30,719 ;  expenditures,  $27,- 

to  the  policy  of  conquering  disunion  by  uprooting  668 ;  yolumes  issued,  28,778 ;  total  since  1887, 

■laTery,  its  caose.  1  ggg  $36 

'"^irS  ^""l^  n  *^®  i«»terest  and  cooperation  '  rj-j^^  gist  anniversary  of  the  American  Bap- 

manifested  by  the  Qovemment  with  respect  to  the  ^  *^     v^r*  ^^     a     •  j.             x.  ij    Tri     *^ 

esUbUsbment  of  schools  and  Christian  institutions  ?»*  -"ce  Mission  Society  was  held  at  Ferry, 

throughout  the  recoyered  portions  of  the  Southern  N.  T.,  May  20th,  1864.     The  receipts  for  the 

land,  as  an  evidence  of  its  practical  reco^ition  of  year  were  $22j905  ;  the  expenditures,  $19,820. 

Uie  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  only  sure  basis,  and  the  The  Society  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 

best  safeguard  of  national  peace  and  prosperity,  and    ±'     ''  ^         r 

that  we  offer  it  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  facili-  ^^^ 

ties  afforded  to  our  own  kindred  orffanizations  in  the  That  in  view  of  the  rast  and  preeminent  claims  of 

prosecution  of  this  momentous  work.  the  Home  Missionary  work  in  the  present  great  crisis 

That  howeyer  prolonged  may  be  the  conflict,  and  of  the  country,  the  receipts  of  the  society  should  be 

howeyer  great  the  cost  which  we  may  be  required  to  $160,000  the  current  year,  and  that  the  pastors  and 

pay,  our  trust  in  the  final  triumph  of  liberty  and  churches  throughout  the  land  be  requested  to  do 

ri^teonsness  is  unshaken,  and  amid  victory  and  de-  their  part  promptly  and  cheerfully  in  raising  this 

fiaiit  alik&  we  resttin  the  conviction  that  a  merciful  amount, 
though  chastening  Providence  will  bring  forth  from 

the  carnage  and  woe  of  this  civil  war  a  brighter,  The  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  beginning  of 

grander  future  for  our  country  and  the  world.  the  year,  gave  full  and  formal  authority  to  the 

Hon.  A.  Hubbell,  Hon.  J.  K.  Doolittle,  U.  S.  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  take 

Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  M.  B.  Anderson,  possession  of  every  abandoned  Baptist  meet- 

LL.  D.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  convey  mg-house  within  the  limits  of  the  insurrec- 

the  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United  tionary  districts,  and  of  every  other  Baptist 

States.    Hon.  Ira  Harris,  U.  S.  Senator  from  church   edifice  in  the  hands  of  the, rebels. 

New  York,  was  elected  President  of  the  Union  From  Southern  sources  it  was  ascertained  that 

for  the  ensuing  year.    It  was  also  resolved  to  Kichmond  College.  Wake  Forrest  College,  N. 

raise  a  special  jubilee  fhnd  of  $60,000  for  the  0.,  the  Furman  Institute,  S.  C,  the  Mercer 

re^nforoement  of  missions.    $15,000  were  sub-  College,  Ga.,  have  all  been  suspended,  and  that 

scribed  on  the  spot.  ^^  Female  College  at  Bichmond  is  closed.  Of 

At  .^     ^   .^          -    -^               ..»,..,,_.-__ 
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May  23d,  the  receipts  of  the  year 

to  be  $108,687.60 ;  expenditures,  $106,728.86 ;  Charleston,    S.  C,  were   still   in   existence, 

balance  in  treasury,  $1,869.26.  though,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  paper,  on  a 

Twenty-nx  new  publications  have  been  stere-  half  sheet, 

otyped  and  added  to  the  list  during  the  year.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  held  its 

Of  these,  iaduding  the  Annual  Report  and  hwt  biennial  session  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  May, 

Almanac,  861,000  copies  have  been  printed.  1863.    For  the  means  to  support  its  mission- 

The  new  editions  of  former  publications  ari^  ^  China  and  Africa,  it  is  mainly  depend- 
havebeen— of  books,  107,000  copies;  of  tracts,  ««*  ^pon  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  By  per- 
60,000  copies;  making  the  issues  of  the  year,  mission  of  the  Post-Office  and  War  Depart- 
new  and  old,  amount  to  628,000  copies,  con-  ments,  the  correspondence  and  remittances  of 
taining  26,628,600  actual,  or  29,136,876  18mo  tbe  Convention  pass  through  Northern  chan- 
pagea.  neiB. 

The  Society's  catalogue  numbers  at  the  pres-  The  "Tunker"  denomination  of  Baptists 

ent  time  786  publications.    Of  these,  404  are  lost  one  of  their  most  prominent  men.  Elder 

bound  volumes;  94  are  in  paper  covers,  and  John  Kline,  of  Rockingham,  Va.    The  Rock- 

280  are  tracts.    Of  the  tracts  11  are  in  the  ingham  "Register"  remarks  on  this  event: 

Swedish  language,  7  in  French,  10  in  German,  The  Rev.  John  KUne,  of  LinviUe's  Creek,  in  this 

and230in  English,  of  which  28  are  for  children,  county,  an  aged  Tunker  preacher  of  considerable 
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groininence,  and  a  man  of  ereai  inflaenoe  with  and  aionarj  Society  were  $176,096  (aboat  $40,000 

1  his  Church,  waa  shot  and  killed  near  his  residence  ^j^^^  ^g^j^  ^q  receipts  of  the  American  Mis- 

abont  11  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  mominff  of  last  pj^n^-^  Unmn^ 

week  (16th  Jnne.)    He  had  gone  to  a  neighbor's  in  sionary  Union;.  t,  ^^  a 

the  direction  of  Tnsleytown,  we  learn,  fo  clean  a        At  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Baptist  As- 

clock,  and  waa  on  his  return  when  the  tragedy  oc-  sociation  of  Victoria  in  1864,  it  was  reported 

curred.    He  was  shot  in  the  groin  and  breast  with  that  22  churches  had  increased  their  member- 

MU^^*"]Je*h^^omFm?n^e  *^an^^^^^  ships  from  1,826  in  1868  to  1,686  in  1864.    The 

persoiwhlnhe^STMuSd-fh^wJwnStdistarbed  ?^™^®r,^^^  ^j?^^^.  ^??^  scholm  advanced 

by  the  party  by  whom  he  was  slain.  from  1,793  to  2,281  m  1864 ;  and  that  of  teach- 

He  was  known  as   an  uncompromising  Union  era  from  197  in  1868  to  268  in  1864. 
man,  and  durinff  the  early  part  of  the  war  had  been        The  Baptist  missions  in  Bunnah  have  now 

airested  by  order  of  Gen.  Jackson  for  disloyalty.  ^^  ^  .    ^^^    ^     missionaries 

He  had,  however,  been  honorably  acquitted,  and  ^  j        ^^^i^  ,  >,^         y.  ■««•*«*«»*» 

was  pursuing  "theeventenor  of  his  way,"  passing  <»U«d  a  General  Convention,  which  was  to 

fre<mently,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  within  meet  at  Rangoon,  in  November,   1864,  and 

the  Yankee  hues  to  preach  and  hold  other  relifions  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  for  an  indep^dent 

services.    He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  intearlly  in  organization  of  these  churches.    The  views  of 

IS-lSsThXr^SSSrem^iyp^^S^^^^^^  thfLecutive  Mission  of  the  American  B^ 

death  as  the  removal  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  ust    Missionary   Umon,   which  has  thus   far 

Church.    The  motives  which  induced  some  assassins  supported   the  missionaries   of  the  Burmah 

to  waylay  and  kill  hun  will  probably  be  never  fully  churches,  are  expressed  in  a  circular  to  the 

teeS*1.S'S1JnSSi±  :?r tte'S^nblS  ndBrionaries.  in  w%h  they  dedre  information 

that  now  afflict  tiie  countir,  occupying,  as  he  was  ^^  ^^  following  pomts : 

believed  to  do,  a  position  of  antagonism  in  feeling  to        1.  To  what  extent  may  the  superrision  of  the 

the  Confederacy.     While  the  peofde  diiiered  with  Press  and  the  Theological  Seminary  be  committed  to 

Hr.  Kline  in  the  erroneous  views  which  he  enter-  the  proposed  convention? 

tained,  yet  all  good  citizens  must  deplore  such  a  law-        S.  Would  it  be  adrisable  at  once  to  place  all  funds 

less  wreakinff  of  rengeance  upon  the  person  of  an  for  missionary  operations,  beyond  the  salaries  of  the 

unarmed  ana  feeble  old  man.     Such  thin^  show  missionaries,  in  a  round  sum,  in  ^e  treasury  of  your 

how  rapidly  we  are  drifting  into  scenes  which  must  oouYention,  to  be  disbursed  by  you  f    Have  not  sudk 

be  full  of  terror  to  us  alL  fimds  long  enough  been  appropriated,  to  the  last 

Sweden  has  now  seven  Baptist  associations,  ^^\^^  •  <^o™Jji**f«  "ittingin  Boston?   Is  it  not 

„..»i     4.1,^   Avn««^««,  ^^^\^^^\.i^^  ^«   T««    1  time  the  responsibihtv  was  assumed  and  earned  by 

With  the  foUowing  memberships  on  Jan.  1,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  f^^  ^f  4^  irriwadi? 

1864 :  Norland,  1,821 ;  Dala,  226 ;  Stockhohn,        s.  A  native  agency,  its  impoKance,  and  how  it 

1,124 ;  Kerike,  1,896 ;  Smaland,  242 ;  Gk)tland,  mav  be  called  out,  aeyeloped,  and  made  most  ef- 

866:  Skane,  1,017;  total,  6,191.   Eight  hundred  fectiye.     Compensation  of;  such  when  it  should 

year,  and  mne  new  churches  constituted.  contingent  on  time  spent  and  value  of  serrice  f 

The    "  Baptist  Handbook  ^'   for    1865    con-        4.  E&w  many  misnonaries,  speaking  one  and  the 

tains  the  following  general  summary  of  Baptist  tame  language,  may  be  properly  stationed  in  the 

churches  in  Great  Britain :  same  city  or  ricinitr  ?       ^       ^ 

Enirland  1  818  "*  *'^^fi»l^  ^'^^  village  labor— have  we  had  enough 

YfSieB        '455  °^  l*»  •■  compared  with  local  and  town  agency,  es- 

Scotland    .'    .*    :    .'    :    .'    ;    ;    ;    ;         96  peclaUy  among  the  Bumans?   ^        .      ^    , 
Ireland                                                      89  ^*  ^  ^^  °^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^®  missionanes  to  be  mem- 

___  bers  of  the  ehurohes  in  Burmah,  and  henoe  subject 

ip^^i  2,400  to  the  care  and  discipline  of  those  churches? 

It  would  appear  that  of  this  number  of  BATES,  Joshua,  an  eminent  EngUsh  banker 
churches  the  compilers  of  the  '^Handbook,"  and  financier  of  American  ori^,  bom  in  Wey- 
or  the  Secretary  to  the  Union,  have  obtained  mouth,  Mass.,.  in  1788,  died  in  London,  Sept. 
returns  from  1,898 — a  very  large  proportion-^  24th,  1864.  Mr.  Bates  came  of  a  good  and 
as  to  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  honorable  family,  who  had  borne  a  mir  shore 
each.  The  total  is  198,296.  Having  this  broad  in  the  doings  of  Plymouth  Colony  and  Massar 
basis,  an  approximate  estimate  has  been  made  chusetts,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  his 
for  the  remainder,  which  gives  a  total  of  &ther  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Bevolu- 
249,809  members  of  Bi^tist  Churches  in  the  tionary  army.  His  early  education  was  con- 
United  Kingdom,  of  an  average  of  102  mem-  ducted  by  Rev.  Jacob  liorton,  the  clergyman 
bers  for  each  church.  of  Weymouth,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 

The  anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Union  was  entered  the  counting-house  of  William  Gray 

held  on  the  25th  of  April,  when  it  was  stated  d?  Son,  of  Boston,  at  that  time  the  leading 

that  the  increase  of  the  reported  churches  for  merchants  of  New  England.    Here  he  display- 

the  year  was  only  1  5-8  per  church,  the  lowest  ed  so  rare  an  aptitude  ror  acquiring  commercial 

average  for  eight  years.     In  the  matter  of  knowledge,  and  such  sound  jud^ent  in  oon- 

ohapel  building  it  was  found  that  the  total  ducting  business,  that  even  before  he  attained 

amount  of  debt  owed  by  Baptist  churches  for  his  majority,  both  father  and  son  trusted  him 

their  chapels  was  $567,500,  of  which  $27,500  with  their  most  complicated  and  difficult  af- 

had  been  paid  the  last  year,  and  it  was  resolved  fairs.    The  Embargo  Act,  and  the  Berlin  and 

to  ask  the  denomination  for  $500,000  as  a  Milan  Decrees,  caused  great  trouble  to  the 

building  fund.    The  total  receipts  or  the  Mis-  Gnys,  who  were  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
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with  Europe,  haying  seldom  less  than  foHj  in  the  same  city,  March  lOth,  1864.    He  was 

ships  afloat,  and  they  despatched  Mr.  Bates,  educated  at  the  IJniyersity  of  Gdttingen,  where 

then  just  of  age,  to  Europe  to  manage  the  dif-  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  stadent,  and  sab- 

fioolt  business  of  protecting  their  interests  there,  sequently  avoided  as  &r  as  possible  ail  connec- 

This  duty  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  tion  with  public  affairs,  devoting  his  whole  at^ 

with  the  Hopes  and  Barings,  and  other  great  tention  to  science,  literature,  and  art,  until  the 

oonuneroial  houses  in  Europe,  and  as  he  con-  abdication  of  his  father  in  March,  1848,  called 

turned  to  have  the  control  of  Mr.  Gray^s  affairs  him  most  unwillingly  from  his  studies,  to  the 

an  over  Europe  for  several  years  after  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  throne.    His  adminis- 

peaoe,  these  houses  became  deeply  impressed  tration  was  moderately  liberal,  the  revolutions 

with  his  remarkable  business   abilities.     In  of  1848  rendering  it  unsafe  for  a  German  Ejng 

1836,  through  the  influence  of  Baring  Brothers  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  despotic  Grovemment ; 

A  Co.,  he  formed  a  house  in  London,  in  conneo-  and  though  for  a  time  he  indulged  in  some  ty- 

tion  with  Mr.  John  Baring,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  rannical  measures,  such  as  the  exile  of  political 

Baring,  under  the  Arm  of  Bates  &  Baring,  writers,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  yet  he 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  HoUand,  of  Ihe  house  of  soon  returned  to  more  liberal  views,  and  in 

Baring  Brothers  6s  Oo.,.both  Mr.  Bates  and  1855  attempted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 

Mr.  John  Baring  were  made  partners  in  the  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  a  measure  upon 

house  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  for  many  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  ven- 

years  past  Mr.  Bates  has  .been  the  leading  tured.    He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 

member  of  the  firm,  the  high  reputation  of  Danish  question,  insisting  upon  the  right  of 

whidi  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  his  un-  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  to  the  Government 

common  abilities,  jud^ent,  and  sterlmg  integ-  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  repudiating  in  the 

rity.    In  1854^  when  a  jmnt  commission  was  Diet  the  poflcy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the 

appointed  to  make  a  final  settiement  of  claims  London  treaty  of  1852,  in  which  Bavaria  was 

between    citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the  not  represented,  and  in  this  position  he  was 

United  States,  Mr.  Bates  was  appoiuted  um-  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  lesser  Govern- 

pire  between  the  British  and  American  com-  ments  of  Germany.     His  sympathies  on  this 

missioners  in  aU  cases  where  they  could  not  question  were  more  strongly  enlisted  against 

agree.    The  position  was  one  of  great  delicacy  Denmark,  probably,  from  the  fact  that  his 

and  responnbilty,  but  the  justice  and  equity  of  brother  Otho  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne 

his  numerous  dedsions  has  never  been  called  of  Greece,  and  a  Danish  Prince  crowned  in  his 

in  question  in  dther  coxmtry.    Mr.  Bates,  in  stead,  to  the  prdudice  of  his  own  son,  who  he 

hi^  youth,  had  felt  the  necessity  for  a  good  had  hoped  would  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne. 

pnbJio  library,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  ob-  The  ohi^  merit  of  Maximilian  n.*s  reign,  how- 

taining  the  books  which  he  needed,  he  never  ever,  was  the  liberal  encouragement  he  gave  to 

fiargot  the  difficulties  encountered  for  the  want  science,  literature,  and  art.    f  ollowiag  the  ex- 

of  them.    Hence,  when  he  learned,  in  1852,  ample  of  his  father,  he  did  his  utmost  to  beau- 

that  the  dty  of  Boston  was  about  taking  meas-  iafy  his  capital    A  church  of  great  ma^nifi- 

ures  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  cence  in  exact  imitation  of  a  Roman  Basilica, 

library,  he  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  a  crystal  palace  erected  for  an  international  ex- 

the  j£iyor  oi  Boston,  offering  $50,000  toward  hibition  which  did  not  prove  a  success,  a  noble 

such  a  library,  conditioned  only  that  the  inter-  triumphal  arch  standing  between  the  Giypto- 

est  of  &e  money  should  be  spent  in  the  pur-  thek  and  the  Pinacothek,  and  broad  boulevards 

diftse  of  books  of  permanent  value  and  an-  extending  in  different  directions,  show  the  archi- 

thority,  and  that  the  city  should  always  provide  tectural  tastes  of  the  King ;  while  the  eminent 

ootnfortable  accommodations  for  its  use  day  men  whom  he  called  to  places  of  honor  and  sci- 

and  evening  by  at  least  one  hundred  readers,  entifio  distinction  in  Munich,  exhibit  his  solici- 

But  his  liberality  did  not  stop  there.    As  soon  tude  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his 

aa  a  suitable  building  was  undertaken  he  began  capital.   BaDk6  was  appointed  to  preside  over  a 

to  send  books  for  it  in  large  quantities;  and  historical  commission;  Liebig  was  made  Pro- 

when  the  building  was  opened,  in  January,  fassorof  Ohenustry;  Siebold  called  to  the  Pro- 

1858,  he  had  forwarded  between  20,000  and  fessorshipofPhysiology,  Anatomy,  and  Zoology, 

80,000  volumes,  besides  those  purchased  from  at  the  Munieh  Institute ;  and  Pfeiffer,  Oarriere, 

tike  interest  of  the  ftmd.    His  interest  in  his  and  Geibel  brought  from  other  States  to  adorn 

native  country  did  not  abate  to  the  close  of  his  his  capital  by  their  scholarship.    EEis  fostering 

life.    During  the  present  war,  his  sympathies  care  was  also  extended  to  the  scholars,  philoso- 

for  the  United  States  G<>vemment  have  been  pher%  and  artists  already  resident  at  his  capital, 

freely  manifiMted;  and  it  is  pwhaps  due  as  and  xmder  his  influence  the  dty  maintained  fully 

much  to  his  prudent  counsels  and  judicious  its  previous  reputation  as  the  musical  capital 

SQggestioBs,  as  to  t^Mse  of  any  citizen  of  either  of  !Europe.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lud- 

oountry,  that  a  war  between  England  and  the  wig  Otto  Frederick  Wilhelm,  bom  August  25th, 

United  States,  whldi  more  than  once  has  seem-  1845,  under  the  titie  of  Ludwig  XL 
ed  imminent,  has  been  averted.  BELGIUM   A  kingdom  in  Europe.   Beign- 

B AVARI A.    JoBSPH  Maximilian  II.,  King  ing  soverdgn  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians, 

oif  bom  at  Munieh,  November  28th,  1811,  died  bom  Dec.  16,  1790,  the  son  of  Duke  Francis 
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of  Saxe-Saalfold-Oobnrg,  elected  Xing  of  the 
Belgians  by  the  National  Congress  of  Belgium, 
Jane  4, 1881,  accepted  the  offer  Jnly  12,  and 
ascended  the  throne  Jnly  21,  1831.  Heir-ap- 
parent of  the  crown,  Leopold,  Dnke  of  Bra- 
bant, bom  April  9,  1835. 

According  to  the  charter  of  1831,  Belgium  is 
a  " constitationaLrepresentatiye,  and  heredita- 
ry monarchy."  The  legislatiye  power  is  vested 
in  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatiyes, 
and  the  Senate.  The  Chambers  meet  annnaUy 
in  the  month  of  Noyember,  and  must  sit  for  at 
least  forty  days.  The  Chamber  of  Bepresenta- 
tiyes consists  at  present  of  116  members,  elected 
in  41  electoral  districts.  The  right  of  suffrage 
is  exercised  by  all  citizens  who  pay  a  small 
amoimt  of  taxes.  The  eligibility  is  made  depend- 
ent upon  being  a  Belgian  by  birth,  or  being  nat- 
uralized, and  having  attained  the  twenty-fiftli 
year  of  age.  Every  second  year  one-half  of 
the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatiyes  is  renewed. 
The  members  of  the  Senate,  just  one-half  the 
number  of  Bepresentatiyes,  are  chosen  for  eight 
years,  and  one-half  of  their  number  retire  every 
fourth  year.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Senator,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  naturali- 
zation, to  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  to  pay  in 
direct  taxes  no  less  than  £84.  But  if^  in 
a  province,  the  number  of  persons  paying  this 
amount  of  taxes  is  not  at  least  in  tne  propor- 
tion of  one  to  six  thousand  of  the  population, 
the  Hst  is  enlarged  by  the  names  of  such  citi- 
zens as  stand  next  on  the  tax  rdl.  The  Bel- 
gian constitution  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
personal  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the 
extent  and  population  of  which  \s  as  follows  : 


edged  churches.  Thus  the  Boman  Catholica 
received,  in  1861,  8,628,180  francs ;  the  Prot- 
estants, 46,099  francs ;  the  Jews,  9,500  francs ; 
and  the  Episcopal  Church,  10,800  francs.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  one  Archbishop  and  five 
Bishops ;  the  former  receives  an  income  of 
21,000  francs,  and  each  of  the  Bishops  an  in- 
come of  14,700  francs.  All  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  are,  however,  largely  increased  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  communes. 
There  are  883  convents  in  Belgium,  42  for  men 
and  291  for  women.  Education,  which  was 
compulsory  under  the  care  of  the  Dutch  Gk>v- 
emment,  has  ceased  to  be  so  since  1880.  In 
the  budget  of  1864,  the  sum  set  down  for  pub- 
lic education  amounted  to  4,600,000  francs.  Of 
the  young  men  drawn  by  conscription  in  1866 
and  1869,  there  were — 


Not  ftble  to  read  or  write. 

Able  only  to  read. 

Able  to  read  and  write  . . . 
Of  laperlor  edaoatton. . . . . 


ia,08S 

2,211 

11,266 

14,467 


Antwerp 

Brabant 

Weet  Flanderow 
East  Flandere. 

Hainaolt 

Lleffe 

Limboig 

Luxemburg.. . . 
Kamnr. 


Atm  In  G«omp1iI< 
cal  Bqnan  HUM. 


61,582 
09,800 
58L928 
64,645 
6T,T94 
62,714 
48,948 
80,469 
66,678 


686,548 


InlublteBti  (Dm. 
81, 186IL) 


465,008 
826,124 
647,871 
810,588 
885,822 
646,882 
197,916 
204,697 
804,268 


4,886,566 


The  largest  cities  are  Brussels,  with  181,799 
inhabitants;  Ghent,  121,265;  Antwerp,  117,- 
824 ;  Liege,  99,906.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
Belgium  in  1862  was:  imports,  688,764,000 
francs ;  exports,  502,120,000  francs. 

The  arriyals  and  departures  at  the  Belgian 
ports  in  1862  were  as  foUows :  Arrivals,  8,629 
vessels,  of  694,800  tons ;  of  these  there  were 
687  Belgian  ships,  of  71,490  tons :  clearances, 
8,644  vesselB)  of  696,778  tons,  of  which  688 
were  Belgian  ships,  having  72,460  tons.  The 
merchant  marine,  on  Deo.  81,  1862,  conosted 
of  108  vessels,  having  28,947  tons. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Belgians  profess 
the  Boman  Oatholic  religion.  The  number  of 
Protestants  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,  that 
of  the  Jews  at  2,000.  The  national  treasury 
pays  a  salary  to  the  ministers  of  the  aoknowl- 


The  following  interesting  fi&cts  concerning 
Belgium  are  taken  from  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
Ban*on,  the  English  Secretary  of  Lgeation  at 
Brussels: 

"  The  entire  population  of  Belgium  is  nearly 
five  millions  in  round  numbers ;  the  number  to 
the  square  mile  is  425,  and  in  East  Flanders  it 
is  700,  while  in  England  the  population  per 
square  mile  is  only  877,  so  that  Belgium,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  has  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  income 
is  nine  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  or  less  than 
£2  per  head ;  whereas  the  taxation  in  England 
and  Wales  is  £2  18s.  4d.  per  head.  Of  the 
nine  millions  and  a  half  a  conolderable  portion 
accrues  from  national  property,  such  as  rail- 
ways, canals,. and  crown  lands,  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation  of  all  kinds  being  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half^  or  about  £1  8s.  Od.  per  head. 
Fourteen  years  ago  Belgium  had  a  floating 
debt  of  a  million  sterling ;  but  since  then,  says 
the  authority  we  are  quoting,  ^  the  debt  has 
gradually  decreased  and  the  balance  increased, 
so  that  in  1862  the  floating  debt  had  vanished, 
and  the  balance  amounted  to  upwards  of  four 
millions.'  The  management  of  the  funded  debt, 
we  are  assured,  has  been  equally  suocessfid.  In 
this  happy  condition  of  things,  the  surplus  rev- 
enue over  expenditure  amounts  to  £860,000, 
and  this  sum  is  devoted  to  various  purposes  of 
internal  improvement.  In  Belgiunii,  taxation 
is  raised  principally  from  three  sources — direct 
taxes  on  property,  trade,  licenses,  and  customs 
and  excise  duties." 

Idr.  Barron  shows  that  the  indirect  taxes  on 
salt,  beer,  sugar,  wine,  and  spirits,  f nniish  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  raised,  and  the 
direct  taxes  on  land  and  houses  thirty-one  per 
cent 

The  most  important  event  in  the  political 
history  of  Bel^um  of  the  past  year  is  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Chamber  of  i>eputiea,  which  was 
held  on  the  11th  of  August.     The  struggle 
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it  has  always  been  einoe  the  estab«  Oxford,  proceeding  B.  A.  in  1810,  and  was 
lifibment  of  Belgian  independence  in  1881 —  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1818. 
between  the  Liberals  and  the  Oonservative,  or,  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  rolioe  Mag- 
as  it  is  now  commonly  called,  the  Catholic  istrates  at  Great  Marborongh  Btreet,  and  was 
party.  Before  the  dissolution  of  the  Ohamber,  the  author  of  "  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Ex- 
the  Liberal  party  reckoned  69  votes,  and  the  ecntions^^  (London,  8yo,  1816);"  "A  Treatise 
Catholic  67.  The  Catholic  party,  by  absence,  on  In&ncy  and  Coyertnre"  (Ixmdon,  8yo, 
had  been  able  to  render  the  yalidity  of  the  sit-  1816) ;  "A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
tings  imposfflble,  and  thus  had  brought  on  a  Tenant,  with  Precedents "  (London^yo,  1820) ; 
dissolution.  The  election  was  attended  with  '*A  S^^item  of  Shorthand  on  the  Principle  of 
more  than  ordinary  excitement,  and  resulted  in  the  Association  of  Ideas  "  (London,  8yo,  1821) ; 
a  dedded  victory  of  the  Liberals.  In  the  new  and  *^  Reports  in  the  Common  Pleas  from  Eas- 
Cfaamber  the  Catholic  party  has  only  62  depu-  ter  Term,  1819,  to  Michaelmas  Term,  1840" 
ties,  and  the  Liberals  reckon  64.  (London,  19  vols.  8yo,  1821-1840).    Of  these 

BENJAMIN,  Pabk,  an  American  editor  and  the  first  three  were  compiled  jointly  with  W. 

poet,    born    at    Demerara,    British    Guiana,  J.  Broderip,  Esq.,  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Bing- 

August  14,  1809,  died  in  New  York  City  Sep-  ham  alone. 

tember  12, 1864.    His  father,  a  native  of  New  BIRNEY,  Daniel  Bell,  a  m^or-general  of 

En^and  but  of  Welsh  descent,  was  at  the  time  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  fiTtates, 

of  his  birth  residing  in  Demerara  as  a  merchant,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  commander  of  the 

An  illness  in   childhood  improperly  treated  10th  army  corps,  bom  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  m 

caused  him  a  permanent  lameness,  and  at  an  1826,  died  in  Philadelphia.  Oct.  18th,  1864. 

early  age  he  was  sent  to  his  father's  home  in  Gen.  Bimey  was  a  son  of  tne  late  Hon.  J.  G. 

New  England  for  medical  treatment  and  to  be  Bimey,  an  Alabama  planter  and  statesman, 

educated.   He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1826,  who  emancipated  all  of  his  slaves,  and  coming 

and  after  remaining  two  years  in  that  insti-  first  to  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  to  Michigan, 

tution,  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  emancipation,  was,  in 

where  he  graduated  in  1829,  and  immediately  1844,  the  candidate  of  the  liberty  party  for  the 

commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  aa-  presidency.    His  son  received  his  academical 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1882.     His  education  ia  Cincinnati,  and  also  studied  law 

tastes  inclined,  however,  much  more  strongly  there,  but  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  was 

to  literature  than  to  law,  and  he  very  soon  for  two  or  three  years  engaged  in  mercantile 

entered  the  editorial  fraternity,  becoming  one  pursuits.    In  1848  he  removed  to  Philadelphia 

of  the  original  editors  of  **  The  New  Endand  and  opened  a  law  office,  and  soon  acquired  a 

Magazine,"  a  periodical  established  by  J.  T.  large  practice.     He  early  connected  nimself 

Buckingham.    In  1887  he  removed  to  New  wititi  one  of  the  volunteer  militia  companies  of 

York,  and,  in  connection  with  Charles  Fenno  that  city,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Hoffinan,  edited  the  *^  American  Monthly  Mag-  war  was  active  in  raiong  a  Philadelphia  regi- 

azine,"  and  subsequently  was  associated  witii  ment  under  the  three  months'  calL  of  which 

Horace  Greeley,  as  editor  of  the**  New  Yorker."  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel.    At  the 

His  next  literary  enterprise  was  the  editing  for  expiration  of  their  time  of  service,  the  men  re- 

a  short  time  the  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  a  weekly  enlisted  under  him  as  colonel,  and  the  renment 

literary  paper,  which,  however,  he  soon  aban-  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    In  Febra- 

doned  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  with  ary^  1862,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 

the  publisher  of  the  paper,  and,  in  conjunction  and  served  in  all  the  battles  of  tiie  Peninsula, 

-With  Epes  Bargent  and  Ruftis  W.  Griswold,  as  well  as  those  before  Washington.    In  the 

started   a   rivu   weekly,    called   the    *'  New  battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  distinguished  him- 

World,"  which  for  some  years  had  a  successM  self,  and  in  the  battle  of  ChanoeUorsville  his 

career.    Some  of  his  best  sonnets  and  lyric  brigade,  in  Berry's  division,  rendered  efficient 

I>oems  appeared  in  its  columns.    After  five  service  in  chedong  the  advance  of  Jackson's 

jears  he  sold  his  interest  in  this  paper,  and  troops  after  the  panic  in  the  11th  corps.    After 

after  a  short  experience  as  a  bookseUer  and  the  death  of  Gen.  Berry,  he  took  command  of 

publisher,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit*  the  division,  being  promoted  to  a  m^or-gen- 

erature,  being  a  firequent  contributor  to  mag-  eralship,  May  28d,  1868,  and  led  it  in  the  battle 

azines  and  literary  periodicals,  and  a  lecturer  of  Gettysburg,  commanding  the  corps  after 

and  poet  before  lyceums  and  on  public  occa«  G^n.  Sickles  was  wounded.    After  the  2d  corns 

rions.    His  poems,  which  embrace  many  popu-  had  been  recruited  to  about  40,000  men,  he 

lar  lyrical  and  satirical  pieces,  have  never  been  was  as»gned  to  the  command  of  one  of  its 

collected,  but  are  scattered  through  the  recent  divisions,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1864  his 

periodical  literature  of  the  country,  and  several  bravery  and  skill  had  called  forth  the  warm 

of  the  larger  poems,  though  often  recited,  have  commendations  of  his  superior  officers     In 

never  appeared  in  print.  pushing  Lee  back  from  the  wilderness,  in  the 

BINGHAM,  Pbbeobinv,  an  English  jurist  movements  toward  the  North  Anna,  the  cross- 

and  legal  writer,  bom  in  London  in  1788,  died  ing  of  that  river  and  the  Pamunkey,  in  the  ac- 

in  the  same  city  November  1,  1804.    He  was  tions  of  EDanover  Court  House  and  Bethesda 

educated  at  Winchester  and  Magdalen  College,  Church,  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  in- 
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deed  in  every  battle  of  the  oampaign,  hiB  di«  with  a  negro) ;  Kamelnoo  (a  white  with  an 

vision  was  foremost  in  the  yerj  heart  of  danger.  Indian);  Oafiiso  (an  Indian  with  a  n^px>)$ 

On  the  28d  of  July,  G^en.  Grant  promoted  him  Ooribooo  (a  Gafoso  with  an  Indian) ;  Yibaio 

to  the  command  of  the  lOth  army  oorps,  in  the  (a  Oafozo  with  a. negro). 

Army  of  the  James.    Early  in  October  he  was  The  total  valne  of  imports  and  exports  into 

taken  sick  with  malarious  fever,  and  his  con*  and  from  the  Empire  in  each  year  from  18d8 

stitntion  wa£r  so  cf^riously  iiiipaired  by  the  great  to  1862  was  as  follows : 

exertions  he  had  made  at  the  time  of  the  rebel    


attadc  on  Kantz's  cavalry  corps,  being  then  ill 

in  bed,  that  it  could  not  withstand  the  onset  i|g 

of  the  disease.    He  was  bronght  home  to  Phila*  \^ 

delphia,  and  though  almost  in  a  dying  state,  in-  I86I 

sisted  on  being  borne  to  the  poUe  (the  State  ^^ 


Mllrak. 


187^181,198 

111,682,684 

110,517,101 

98,190,647 


mizaU. 


H,199,nS 
10«,T82,Stt 
112,960,011 
190,7W,6I» 
122,664,180 


S!f  ^Ame  ^"T^l  1A  ^id  ^«  <^^  i''«o«'«  of  the  Empire  during  the 

7^  i.^!j  ^L  *h!  Z!^^^L  PhSi  yea»  laeo-'es  was  as  foUows :  1860-'61,  68,- 

^d  beloved  both  in  the  army  and  in  Phdadel-  ^g^,  5^,5  ^^^^ .  i8ei_,e2, 66,857,726 ;  1862-'68, 

BLANOHABD,  Thomm,  an  American  me-  5?'^<^**A„.^/„  budget  of  eipenditB^  fw 

,     .       J  .        i»  *""~^  aiT^rn^  !jl  the  year  1864-'65  was  estimated  at  56.688.818. 

&.'"vr'*^^,f;^™iJ^"^"'lf  R*^  «^d  the  receipts  at  62,000,000^  defic  1 4J88,- 

aS'«%   T  ^.^  ^ift  vE.^^  818.    The  total  amount  of  the  'public  debt  ot 

^^  J^-  I  Vi.       ^    ^            i^^f^  Braril  in  1868  was  as  foUows,  according  to  the 

joined  his  brother,  who  was  engaged  m  the  "m^i\iAz!~:^J\^cZu   \nl-'J^.ivv^ 

ianuflwture  of  tadls  byhand,  a  sl^  and  diffl-  ?®f"^.'^if'^:^Lf  *^l^*?r«^  ^^^**' 

cult  process.    After  six  years  of  study  and  ex-    ^  ^«^  S^'^yS?''^^.!^.'^.''*!: £2W«w 

periment  he  perfected  a  tack  machine  which  u     t^       u    1929 826,900 

would  turn  out  600  tacks  per  minute  better  «     «       «    JI5J ^JJJ 

made  than  they  had  ever  been  by  hand.    Hav-  m     «       u    i^^  \  \                          StIooo 

ing  sold  this  machine  and  the  right  to  make  it,    ,    rx   "«  /  «  «**    ^Sf* ;;■  ••«•;.;«••  •  MSS4S 

hTnext  turned  his  attention  to  constructing  i  |S  i^JnT^co'^SSC'cSS^y'^LV^ion  ^^"^ 

machine  for  turning  and  finishing  gun-barrels  indnstxlai  and  Hercozy  Oompaniei,  Matoh  16, 

by  a  single  operation.    He  overcame  the  diffi-      ^^ 1^8,600 

culty  of  fini^ing  the  octagon  portion  of  the  £10,890,900 

barrel  at  the  breech,  by  changing  the  action  of  9l  latemai  Funded  Debt  on  Mudi  siit,  1868»  76,m,400 

his  lathe  to  vibratory  motion  at  a  given  point.  mu»ta. 

The  invention  of  a  lathe  for  turning  gunstocks.  In  the  army  estimates  for  186&-'64,  tiie 
afterward  extended  to  the  turning  of  dl  kinds  of  strength  of  the  regular  force  is  fixed  at  14^000 
irregular  forms,  was  his  next  achievement,  and  men,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  at  25,000,  and 
this  was  really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in-  the  strength  of  the  marine  troops  at  from  8,000 
ventions  of  the  century.  (For  description  of  to  5,000.  The  navy,  in  1868,  consisted  of  10 
its  mode  of  operation,  tee  Blajetohabd,  Thoicas,  sailing  vessels  and  22  steamers, 
in  New  American  Oydopsodia,  vol.  ill.,  p.  881.)  The  new  session  of  the  J^razllian  Parliament 
He  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  con-  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  May  by  a  speech 
struction  of  railroads  and  locomotives,  and  from  the  throne.  The  Emperor  announced 
made  numerous  improvements  in  both.  He  that  in  no  part  of  the  EmpiiNa  had  the  public 
also  contrived  boats  which  would  ascend  rapids,  order  been  disturbed.  The  English  Government 
or  rivers  having  strong  currents,  invented  ma-  having  accepted  the  mediation  of  Portugal  for 
ehines  for  bending  heavy  timbers  into  any  re^stabUshing  the  diplomatic  relations  betweMi 
required  fbrm,  machines  for  cutting  and  folding  Brazil  and  iSagla&d,  the  Brazilian  Goyenunent 
envelopes  at  a  single  operation,  and  morticing  had  likewise  accepted  this  offer.  The  relations 
machines.  In  all,  he  took  out  between  20  and  of  Brazil  with  otner  Powers  were  unchanged. 
80  patents,  but  realized  but  littie  from  most  of  The  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Urugoayf 
them.  and  the  complaints  made  by  Brazilian  residents 
BRAZIL,  an  Empire  in  South  America.  It  in  that  State,  had  suggested  to  the  Bracliaa 
Is,  in  extent  of  territory:  the  third  country  of  Gk>vemment  that^  without  violating  its  nen- 
the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  Ohina  and  trality  in  the  civil  war  of  Uruguay,  it  ought  to 
Russia.  The  area  is  estimated  at  147,624  geo-  send  a  commissioner  to  the  Government  <^ 
graphical  or  8,100,104  English  square  miles.  Montevideo  to  claim  for  the  Braalian  re^deats 
The  population,  according  to  the  last  census  of  a  compliance  with  those  guarantees  which  the 
1856,  was  7,677,800,  bein^,  on  an  average,  only  laws  of  Uruguay  grant  to  foreign  residents, 
three  persons  a  square  mile.  About  2,500,000  Among  the  laws  needing  amendment,  the 
of  the  population  are  negro  slaves,  and  about  Emf^eror  referred  to  that  ^  Dec.  8, 1841,  on 
500,000  native  Indians.  A  very  extensive  mix-  magistracies;  that  on  the  national  guard ;  tihe 
ture  of  white,  the  negro,  and  tiie  Indian  races  mortgage  law;  the  electoral  law;  tlwt  concern- 
has  taken  place,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie  ing  tibe  administration  of  provinces  and  mu- 
population  condsts  of  mixed  breeds,  which  are  nidpalities.  The  Emperor  also  recommended 
distinguished  as  Mulattoes  (o£bpring  of  a  white  that  provisions  be  made  for  the  introduotion 
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of  am  effident  system  of  reomiting,  and  of  a  October,  addressed  a  noto  to  the  Minister  of 

miHtary code, proTisLona for meetingthe deficit,  the  TJmted  States,  detailing  to  him  the  facts 

and  the  prdongation  of  tiie  Bon  redro  Rail-  in  the  case,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  he 

way.  would  hasten  to  give  the  Imperial  Government 

Thongh  a  satisfaotory  arrangement  of  the  assurances  that  tiie  Goyemment  of  the  Union 

difficulty  between  ^aiol  amd  Great  Britain  would  attend  to  the  jnst  remonstrances  of  the 

was  not  reached  daring  the  year  1864,  the  Empire.    (See  Diplomatio  Ooibsxsvosvksoe,) 
attention  of  the  Brazilian  people  was  divert-*        On  the  escape  of  the  Waohnsetts  with  the 

from   it    by  the  threatemng   aspect  wldch  ilorida  from  the  port  of  Bahia  becoming  known 

the  relatitms  of  the  Empire  to  the  Repnb-  to  the  Brazilian  Government  at  Rio  Janeiro, 

lie  of  Uragaay  assomed.     The  Government  that  Government  at  once  removed  the  Presi- 

of  BrazU  maintained  that  the  claims  of  Bra<  dent  of  the  Province  of  Bahia,  and  ordered  to  the 

ailian -residents  in  IJmgaay  for  indemnification  metropolis  the  oflGlcers  of  its   naval  squad- 

for  losses  which  they  &d  soffered  in  the  dvil  ron  and  of  the  forts  in  that  port^  for  the  purpose 

war  of  Umguay  (See  Ubttottat),  had  not  been  of  submitting  to  a  court  of  inquiry  whether 

properly  considered.     It  began  early  in  1864  they  had  used  due  exertion  in  repelling  this 

to  show  marked  sympathy  with  the  chief  of  violation  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Em- 

the  insurgents,  Generiu  Hores,  and  to  conoen-  pire,  and  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  escape 

trate  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Uruguay.    On  of  the  Federal  fihip-o^war  with  its  capture. 

August  4,  JBrasil  presented  to  the  Government  In  addition,  the  Brazilian  Government  issued 

of  Uruguay  an  ultimatum,  and  demanded  a  orders  inhibiting  the  admission  of  the  Wachu- 

reply  within  rix  days.    On  October  11,  the  setts  to  any  pOrt  of  the  Empire, 
oommander  of  the  Brazilian  fleet,  in  a  circular       Eor  several  years  the  Government  of  Brazil 

despatch  addressed  to  diplomatic  agents  r^  has  endeavored  to  encourage  European  im- 

akUng  in  Montevideo,  announced  his  intention  migration.    It  has  offered  liberal  inducements 

to  search  all  the  vessels  of  foreign  powers  to  to  settiers,  and— 4s  the  stream  of  emigration 

nrevent  the  landing  of  contrabana  (XP  war.  comes  mostiy  from  the  Protestant  countries  of 

Tlus  measure  called  forth  a  joint  protest  firom  Europe— it  has  promised  to  Protestant  settiers 

the  ministers  of  ^[igland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  not  only  freedom  of  their  religious  worshipi 

and  Portogal,  as  Brazil  had  not  yet  formally  but  the  support  of  their  ministers,  churcheS| 

declared  war  against  Uruguay,  and,  in  particu-  and  sdiools.    A  considerable  number  of  colo- 

Isr,  had  not  notified  the  forei^  powers  of  tiie  nies  have  consequentiy  been  estoblished  by 

blockade  of  the  ports  of  Uruguay.    The  con-  emigrants,  and  Brazil  is  at  present  the  only 

duct  of  Brazil  produced  in  the  adjjaoent  States  country  in  Sonth  or  Oentral  America  which 

the  universal  b^ef  that  it  was  her  intention  to  has   a  number  of  Protestant  congregations. 

seize  Uruguay.     In  such  a  scheme  the  State  On  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  these 

of  Paraguay  and  the  upper  proviuces  of  the  oongregations  interesting  information  has  been 

Argentine  Republic  are  aeeply  concerned,  as  recentiy  furnished  by  a  German  Protestant 

the  possession  of  tiie  monl^  of  the  Uruguay  missionary,  fi^m  which  the  following  are  a 

Biver  would  make  thdr  trade,  to  a  large  ex-  few  extracto : 
tent,  dependent  upon  the  Brazilian  Govern-       ^he  oldest  and  largest  Protestant  conirregation  in 

^     _      . ,  ^  _  Brazil  is  the  EngUsn  congregation  of  Kio  Janeiro. 

The  President  of  Paraguay,  consequently,  on  Ita  origin  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 

August  80th,  issued  an  earnest  protest  against  eentvry,  and  tiie  numb«r  ox  its  members  u  firom 

the  threate  uttered  by  BrazU  agamst  Uruguay.  ^^  ^  ^2^-  .^ere  are  other  English  Protestant 

When  it  became  cWti^tB^^  ^SfTI^^^^c^^^SM^^^  a  con. 

ner  poncy,  ana  had  marched  troops  mto  the  mffation  at  Bahia.    They  also  sustain  missionaries 

tenitoij  of  Uruguay,  the  Prerident  of  Paraguay  m  Rio  .Janeiro  and  in  the  city  and  Province  of  Sao 

declared  war  against  Brazil.    A  despatch  from  Pftulo. 

raraguayexjnressed  sympathy  with  the  prticy  the  congregation,  which  has  now  also  a  school  and 

of  the   President  of  that  State.    The  excite*  namb«n  u>oat  2^00  members,  has  become  self- 

ment  in  the  provinces  Corrientes  and  Entre  supporting.    The  Province  of  B^o  Janeiro  has,  be« 

Bios  of  tiie  Argentine  BepubHo  was  also  so  gdes  tiie  congregation  hi  the  capital,  two  oth^s  at 

great,  th^  it  w2  expect^  tiuit  they  wo^^  ?h7rc»f  sc'Sll,'^^  W^e  ^ 
auppori  Paraguay,  even  if  tiie  Oentral  Gov-  the  failure  of  the  Brazilian  Goyemment  to  fulfil  the 
emment  ci  the  Confederaticm  shofdd  remain  contract  entered  into  with  the  colonists.    The  con- 
cm  intimate  terms  with  BrariL    On  the  pro-  lofegation  of  Petropolis  has  received  a  misaionwy 
lireflS  of  tibe  war  eee  UmraVAT  firom  the  Basle  Mission-House,  whose  interest  in  the 

•^ ^-.^   rv^A  V      trA.x.  A-u     i^  .-^  J L         •     A.  fate  of  the  German  and  Swiss  emiirrants  to  Brazil 

On  October  7th  the  Oonfederate  pnvateer  ^^g  enlisted  in  1861  bv  Baron  Von  Tschudi,  the 

Florida  was  captored  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia  by  ambassador  of  Switzerland  in  Rio  Janeiro.     The 

the  U.  8.  steamer  Wachusetto.    Intelligence  Baale  mission-house  has  since  sent  out  five  more 

of  the  fiict  reached  Rio  Janehro  on  the  14th  of  mii«ion«ri«»  to  BrasiL    The  Proteetanto  of  Juiz  de 

Ootober     A   ««ncil  «f  Hnnlrten.   pwridjd  S^^p?4°S.  2?^^"^^  coS^^ 

over  by  the  Emperor,  was  at  once  held.    The  ^f  the  latter  place. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  on  the  18th  of       The  province  ofEspirito  has  4  German  Ptotestsat 
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congreffations— at  Santa  If  abel.  with  about  400  mem-  is  foand  to  be  a  yery  cheap  and  effectire  ar« 

bers ;  Santa  Leopoldina,  wi^  700  members ;  Kio  rangement.    Skins  of  animals  may  also  be  em- 

NoTO,  with  90  members,  and  Fhiladelptua.    There  is  _i^„^j  ^ui»/*«  •<>  «,vi%«  ivomi  ai.  ^I^JLa  anA  HHxJi 

also  a  congregation  of  HoUanders,  wliich  is  served  Plf>M  either  as  open  bags  or  <d08ed,  Mid  fitted 

by  a  German  pastor.  With  stop-oocks,  or  bags  of  double  doth,  with  a 

In  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  German  layer  of  soft  gelatine  interspersed   between 

Protestants  at  5  different  places;  but  very  little  has  titiem.    Other  arrangements  will  readily  sng- 

as  yet  been  done  in  point  of  organiaation.  ^^g^  themselves,  and  may  be  adopted  according 

The  province  of  Santa  Catharina  has  4  German  6«'"'.  •««*«7«''««>  "^^      •' ^^^  .JV  xt,^  vi«;i^Ji 

eongregations-Donna  Francisca,  with  8,000  Protes-  ^  oircnmstanoes.    But  supposing  tiie  bladder 

tants:  Blumenan,  with  2,000,  and  the  two  adjoining  arrangement  were  taken,  which  will  be  found 

colonies,  Theresopolis  and  Santa  Isabel,  together  practically  the  best^  being  cheap,  easily  man- 

with  1,100  ProtesUnts.  x.        *  age^  Mid  exposing  a  great  surface  to  the  dia- 

B^l  Ws^.^°^ir^ld^:T"thTp^^r  R^J  lj;ti<»«««on.    The  bladders  are  filled  with  lie 

Grande  de  Sul.    Sao  Leopoldo  consists  of  several  filtered  brme  by  means  of  fiUers,  and  hung  in 

colonies,  situated  at  some  distance  from  each  other  rows  on  poles  across,  and  suspended  into  vats 

on  a  road  cut  into  the  forest,  and  has  a  population  of  water.    The  water  in  those  vats  is  renewed 

of  niore  than  12,000  inhabitants,  and  8  Protestant  ^j^qq  ^  ^g^j^  ^^  oftener  if  reouired,  and  at  the 

""'j^sides'  the  places  enumerated,  there  are  a  number  f?d  of  the  third  or  fourth  Say,  according  to 

of  others  whicn  have  the  nucleus  of  Protestant  con-  the  size  01  the  Dladders  employed,  almost  all 

ffregations.    Altogether,  there  are  in  Brazil  24  pas-  the  common  salt  and  nitre  of  the  brine  has 

tors  (8  English.  5  Americans,  16  Germans)  in  25  con-  ^^^^  removed,    and  the  liquid  contained   in 

gregations  (8  EngUsh,  5  American,  17  German).  ^^  bladders  is  pure  juice  of  flesh  in  a  fresh 

BBDTE,  The  lJTiLizA.Tioir  of. — ^When  fresh  and  wholesome  condition.  The  Juice  as  ob- 
meat  has  been  sprinkled  with  salt  for  a  few  tained  from  the  ^^dialysers,"  might  now  be 
days,  it  is  found  to  be  swimming  in  brine,  employed  in  making  rich  soups  without  any 
IVesh  meat  contains  more  than  three-fourths  further  preparation,  or  it  might  be  concen- 
of  its  weight  of  water,  which  is  retained  in  it  trated  by  evaporation  to  the  state  of  solid 
as  in  a  sponge.  But  it  has  not  the  power  to  extract  of  meat.  The  liquid  from  the  dialysera 
retain  brine  to  that  extent,  and,  in  similar  cir-  might  be  treated  in  several  ways.  It  might  be 
cumstanoes,  absorbs  only  about  half  as  much  evaporated  in  an  enamelled  vessel  to  a  more  or 
saturated  brine  as  water;  under  the  action  of  less  concentrated  state,  or  to  dryness,  and  in 
salt^  therefore,  flesh  allowed  a  portion  of  its  these  various  conditions  packed  in  tins  or  jars 
water  to  flow  out.  This  eiq>elled  water,  as  for  sale.  It  might  be  concentrated  at  a  temper- 
might  natm'ally  be  supposed,  is  saturated  with  ature  of  120°,  by  means  of  a  vacuum-pan  or 
the  solable,  nutritive  ingredients  of  flesh,  other  suiteble  contrivance,  so  as  to  retain  the 
which  is,  in  fact,  juice  of  flesh — soup — with  albumen  and  other  matters  in  a  soluble  form, 
all  its  valuable  and  restorative  properties.  In  Again,  the  more  or  less  concentrated  liqmd 
the  large  curing  establishments  of  cities  con-  might  be  used  along  with  flour  used  in  the 
siderable  quantities  of  this  brine  are  produced  manufiEMture  of  meat  biscuits.  The  products 
and  thrown  away  as  useless.  A  process  of  are  all  hij^lily  nutritive,  portable,  and  admirably 
dialysis  has  recently  been  successfully  applied  adapted  for  the  use  of  hospitals,  for  an  army 
to  this  material  for  the  removal  of  the  salts  of  in  tne  fleld.  and  for  ships'  stores.  The  dialysis 
brine  and  for  the  production  at  a  cheap  rate  of  brine  might  be  conducted  in  salt  water,  so 
of  pure  fresh  extract  of  meat.  A  Mr.  White-  as  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  its  salt, 
law,  of  Glasgow,  has  introduced  the  process  and  the  process  completed  in  a  small  quantity 
with  success.  of  fresh  rain  or  other  water.    In  this  way 

The  brine,  after  being  flltered  to  free  it  ships  at  sea  might  economize  their  brine,  and 
from  any  particles  of  flesh  or  other  mechanical  so  restore  to  the  meat  in  a  great  measure  the 
impurities  it  might  contain,  is  then  subjected  nutritive  power  that  it  had  lost  in  the  process 
to  the  operation  of  dialysis.  The  vessels  or  of  salting.  Thus,  then,  Mr.  Whitelaw  ob- 
bags  in  which  the  operations  are  conducted  tained  an  extract  of  flesh  at  a  cheap  rate,  from 
may  be  made  of  various  materials  and  of  many  a  hitherto  waste  material  Two  gallons  of 
shapes,  but  whatever  might  be  their  material  biine  yielded  one  pound  of  solid  extract,  Con- 
or shape  they  are  called  "dialysers."  Such  taining  the  coagulated  albumen  and  coloring 
an  apparatus  as  the  following  would  be  found  matter.  For  tiie  production  of  the  same  di- 
to  answer  the  purpose :  A  square  vat,  made  of  rectly  from  meat,  sometiiing  like  twenty 
a  frame- work  of  iron,  fllled  up  with  sheets  of  pounds  of  lean  beef  would  be  required.  The 
skin  or  parchment-paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  quantity  of  .brine  annually  wasted  was  very 
he  water-tight,  and  strengthened  if  necessary  great.  He  believed  he  was  considerably  under 
by  steys  or  straps  of  metal.  The  sides,  ends,  the  truth  when  he  said  that  in  Glasgow  alone 
and  bottom  being  composed  of  this  soft,  dia-  sixty  thousand  gallons  were  thrown  away 
l>ising  material,  exposed  a  great  surface  to  the  yearly.  K  they  estimated  one  gallon  as  equ^ 
jiition  of  the  water  contained  in  an  outer  vat,  'to  seven  pounds  of  meat  in  soup-producing 
in  which  the  dialyser  was  placed.  A  series  of  power,  then  this  was  equal  to  a  yearly  waste 
ox-bladders,  fltted  with  stop-cooks,  or  gutta-  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons. of  meat 
percha  mouth-tubes,  and  plugs,  and  hung  on  without  bone.  Estimating  tiie  meat  as  worth 
rods  stretehing  across  and  into  vats  of  water,  sixpence  per  pound,  this  amounted  to  a  loaa 
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of  £10,472.  In  this  way  the  waste  over  the  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  t>j  him. 
oonntry  mnst  be  verj  great.  In  the  great  He  was  also  a  handsome  contributor  to  the 
American  onring  establishments  the  brine  hospitals  and  other  public  charities  of  the  city, 
wasted  most  be  something  enormous,  as  he  and  in  the  famine  in  Ireland,  in  1847,  and  on 
found  that  in  ei^t  of  the  Federal  States  other  occasions,  showed  much  philantiiropio 
fonr  million  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  cured  zeal.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  Deputj-Lien- 
doring  the  season  of  1868.  tenant  of  Lancashire,  and  during  1868  he 
BBOWN,  Sir  Wiluaic,  a  British  merchant,  served  as  high  sheriff.  About  a  year  before 
bom  at  Balljmena,  Oonnty  Antrim,  Ireland,  his  death  he  was  created  a  baronet  Though 
ICarch  5,  1784,  died  at  Richmond  Hill,  near  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  his  departure 
liverpool,  March  8, 1864.  Early  in  the  present  from  the  United  States,  he  never  ceased  to  feel 
century  he  migrated  with  his  father,  Alexander  a  warm  interest  in  that  country,  with  which 
Brown,  to  Bcdtimore,  and  received  his  com-  his  business  relations  always  remained  close, 
meroial  education  in  the  counting-house  of  and  was  often  its  defender  against  unjust  as- 
what  eventually  became  the  firm  of  Alexander  persions.  The  progress  of  £e  existing  civil 
Brown  and  Sons,  linen  importers  of  that  city,  war  seemed  to  make  no  change  in  his  ^endly 
Li  1809  WUliam  returned  to  England  and  es-  feelings  to  the  American  people,  and  he  is 
tablished  a  branch  of  the  firm  in  liverpooL  known  to  have  liberally  aided  the  efforts  in- 
Within  a  few  years  additional  branches  were  augurated  by  the  latter  in  1862  to  send  food  to 
established  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  suffering  Lancashire  operatives. 
the  business,  assuming  by  degrees  a  more  gene-  BULLIOJN  S,  Rev.  Peter,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
ral  character,  was  finally  confined  principally  can  clergyman,  teacher,  and  author,  bom  at 
to  banking  transactions.  The  reputation  of  the  Moss  Side,  about  five  miles  west  of  Perth,  Scot- 
house  for  sagacity  and  probity  and  its  known  land,  in  December,  1791,  died  at  Troy,  New 
connections  with  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  York,  Feb.  18, 1864.  His  father,  though  in  but 
made  it  a  most  important  medium  for  business  moderate  circumstances,  kept  him  constantiy  at 
communications  between  the  United  States  school  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  though 
and  Great  Britain.  During  the  commercial  most  of  the  time  he  worked  upon  his  father's 
crisis  of  1887  the  firm  held  American  bills  for  littie  farm  morning  and  evening.  The  next 
a  very  large  amount,  including  nearly  £800,000  two  and  a  half  years  were  devoted  entirely  to 
of  protested  paper,  and  had  at  the  same  time  agricultural  labors,  and  his  father  was  desirous 
to  meet  ^igagements  in  England  amounting  to  that  he  should  be  apprenticed  to  a  mechaui- 
£1,950,000.  Their  own  resources  were,  to  a  cal  business.  He  himself,  however,  was  very 
0(msid^rable  extent,  locked  up  in  American  se-  anxious  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  com- 
onrities,  not  imme^tely  available,  and  during  menced  preparing  for  college  at  a  school  near 
tiie  panic  prevailmg  on  both  sides  of  the  At-  his  father's.  In  uie  autumn  of  1810  he  entered 
lantic  it  was  impossible  to  draw  bills  or  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  a  three 
remit  specie  to  ihigland.  But  as  the  suspen-  years'  course,  supporting  himself  partiy  by  his 
sion  of  the  firm,  even  for  a  limited  time,  would  previous  earnings  and  parUy  by  teaching.  In 
have  greatly  aggravated  the  commercial  em-  September,  1818,  immediately  after  leaving 
barrassments  of  the  period,  the  English  branch  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology 
sacceeded  in  effecting  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  under  Professor  Paxton  of  the  Associate  Church, 
England  for  tiie  whole  amount  of  its  engage-  and  continued  under  his  instruction  for  four 
ments  in  that  country,  depositing  securities  for  years,  sustaining  himself  by  teaching  during  his 
the  advance  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000.  vacations.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1818 
The  whole  sum  borrowed  from  the  Bank  was  threw  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  family, 
repaid  in  six  months,  and  thenceforth  the  and  the  four  years  ofhis  theological  course  were 
house  eiyoyed  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for  conseqnentiy  years  of  intense  labor  and  anxiety, 
bnainess  mtegrity  both  in  Europe  and  America.  In  June,  1817,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
In  1844  Mr  Brown  unsuccraafully  contested  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  three  weeks  later 
the  representation  of  South  Lanca^ire  in  married  and  embarked  for  New  York.  After 
Parliament,  but  in  1846,  and  again  in  tiie  gene-  spending  a  few  months  as  a  temporary  supply  to 
ral  election  of  1847,  he  was  returned  without  churches  in  Washington  Gounl^,  N.  Y.,  and  its 
oppositiQn,  and  continued  to  hold  Ids  seat  until  vicinity,  Mr.  Bullions  was  ordained  and  settled 
1869.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  in  March,  1818,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
bnsinefls  ol  the  House  of  Commons,  and  though  Ohurch  at  Argyle,  in  that  county.  After  a 
not  a  frequent  speaker,  was  considered  a  lead-  remarkably  successftil  pastorate  of  six  years,  his 
ing  aathority  on  questions  of  finance  and  com-  health,  impured  by  the  excessive  physical  ex- 
meroe.  In  1850  he  carried  on  tlm)ugh  the  ertion  of  attending  to  his  duties  in  a  congrega- 
oolomns  of  tiie  ^Pennsylvanian"  newspaper  a  tion  so  widely  scattered,  declined  so  much  that 
oorrespondenoe  witU  Mr.  Mereditib,  United  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  In  November, 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Abbott  1824,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  languages 
Lawrence,  in  defence  of  Free  Trade.  During  in  the  Albany  Academy,  one  of  the  best  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  he  was  much  inter-  most  liberally  endowed  institutions  of  its  class 
eeted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  and  in  the  country.  He  held  this  professorship  for 
Free  Library  of  lirerpool,  a  large  portion  of  twenty-four  years,  resigning  in  1848.    In  1882 
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he  commenced  preaching  in  Troy  as  a  stated  hibited  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 

sapply,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  United  authors  and  his  indomitable  industry.    These 

Presbyterian  congregation  in  that  city  in  1884^  works  have  come  into  very  extensive  use,  and 

became  its  pastor,  and  remained  in  that  connec-  have  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  many 

tion  until  1852,  when  he  resigned  and  visited  eminent  scholars  and  instractors.    The  follow* 

Europe.    On  his  return  he  redded  for  some  ing  are  the  principal  works  published  by  him : 

time  in  New  York,  where,  in  the  summer  of  ^'  Practical  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  and 


1853,  his  wife  died.     In  December  of  that    Composition;"  ^'Principles  of  English  Gram- 
year,  having  returned  to  Troy,  he  was  again  in-    mar;"   '^ Introduction  to  Analytical  English 


hering  firmly  to  his  own  views,  yet  wholly  free  mar ; "  '*  Latin  Header ; "  '^  Exercises  in  Latin 
from  bigotry  or  intolerance;  a  useful  and  effi-  Composition,  and  Key; "  '' Oessar's  Commenta« 
oient  pastor,  greatiy  beloved  by  his  people,  ries,  with  Notes  and  Beferences;"  '^Ballust, 
As  a  teacher  he  was  highly  successful  alike  with  Notes  and  References ; "  '^  Cicero^s  Ora- 
from  his  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  tionsj  with  Notes  and  References;"  "Latin- 
classics,  and  the  thoroughness  and  strictness  Enghsh  Dictionary,  with  Synonyms;"  "First 
with  which  he  trained  and  instructed  his  pupils.  Lessons   in   Greek;"    "Principles  of  Greek 

9nt  times  during  his  long  Grammar; "   "Greek  Reader,  with  Introduc- 


He  prepared  at  different 
career  as  a  teacher,  a  ve 
text-books  for  classical  instruction,  which  ex- 


career  as  a  teacher,  a  very  complete  series  of    tion  on  Greek  Idioms,  Greek  Lexicon,  &c. : " 

Bx-    "Memoir  of  Rev.  Alexander  Bullions,  D.D." 


C 

CALCULATING  MACHINE.    A  machine  di^ts,  corresponding  with  a  like  number  of 

>f  this  kind  is  in  use  at  the  Dudley  Observatory  divi^ons  on  their  surfaces.    If  the  number  1 

in  Albany.    It  is  the  only  one  ever  completed ;  on  the  upper  wheel,  8  on  the  second  wheel,  and 

and  although  based  on  the  same  mathematical  2  on  the  third  wheel,  be  brought  opposite  a 

theory  as  the  one  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bab-  fixed  or  zero  point;  and  the  nature  of  these 

bage,  it  is  yet  essentially  different  in  its  medh-  wheels  be  suon  that  when  set  in  motion  by  a 

anism.     It  is  well  known  tiiat  Mr.  Charles  lever  firom  right  to  left,  the  second  wheel  aads 

E.  Babbage  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  con-  its  number  to  the  upper  wheel,  and  by  a  motion 

struotion  of  a  difference  engine;  but  in  conse-  of  the  lever  from  leit  to  right)  the  third  wheel 

quence  of  some  misunderstanding  between  him-  adds  its  number  to  the  second  (being  in  this 

self  and  the  British  Government,  under  whose  oase  constant  and  always  equal  to  2) ;  from  this 

patronage  the  work  was  carried  on,  it  was  never  arrangement  we  shall  be  able  to  compute  a 

completed.    About  1884  or  1886  Mr.  Scheutas,  table  of  square  numbers, 

a  printer  at  Stockholm,  heard  of  Mr.  Babbage's  We  begin  by  moving  the  lever  from  right  to 

machme,  and  at  one  conceived  the  idea  of  left;  when  8  Tthe  number  on  the  second  wheel) 

building  one  himself.  This  machine  is  the  prod-  will  be  addeatol  (the  number  on  the  upper 

net  of  bis  labors  continued  through  nearly  wheel),  making  4^  the  square  of  2.    Onmovincf 

twenty  years,  and  was  purchased  for  the  Ob-  the  lever  back,  2  on  the  third  wheel  is  added 

servatory  in  1856,  and  put  in  operation  for  a  to  8  on  the  second  wheel,  making  6.    Moving 

short  time  in  1858.  our  lever  back  again  from  right  to  left,  5  is 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  tabulate  the  series  of  added  to  4  on  the  upper  wheel,  making  9,  the 

square  numbers  beginning  with  unity.    Let  us  square  of  8.    Repeating  the  process,  we  next 

first  see  how  these  numbers  can  be  produced  get  7  on  the  second  wheel,  which,  added  to  9 

by  means  of  successive  differences.  '  We  ar^  on  the  upper,  makes  16,  the  square  of  4. 

range  tiiem  for  convenience  in  the  following  Having  given  the  fundamental  principles  on 

table :  which  the  ma<^ine  is  constructed,  we  will  add 

VnmlMr.      Sqiiaz«.       1st  DMt       M  iMff.       8d  DMt  ^  ^«^  particulars.    This  machine  can  be  used 

2               ]^  to  15  places  of  figures,  of  which  8  places  are 

g  printed,  at  the  time  of  making  the  computation. 

2              4                             2  Thirty  seconds  is  the  time  necessary  for  a  com« 

w                            Q  plete  result. 

A              A                              o  Before  starting  the  machine  for  any  compu- 

t*  tation,  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  proper  wheels, 

J             -t^  after  which  it  needs  nofrirther  attention;  for 

so  lon^  as  the  last  order  of  differences  is  con- 
Now  suppose  we  have  three  wheelsj  place  stant,  it  wiU  continue  to  produce  the  required 
one  above  the  other  on  a  vertical  (shaft)  axis,  numbers.  Thus  for  producing  a  table  of  squares, 
on  each  of  which  is  inscribed  zero  and  the  nine  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  machine  three 
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numbers,  1,  8,  and  2 ;  and  from  these  data  we  The  agricoltnral  progress  of  Oalifomia,  espe- 

can  compute  the  squares  of  all  nmnbers  up  to  oialljr  in  the  directions  of  grape  culture  and 

80,000,000.     In  the  same  manner,  hj  giiring  wool  growing,  are  treated  under  the  head  of 

the  machine  the  numbers  1,7,  6,  6,  we  can  pro-  Aobicultubb.     The  State  has  developed  its 

duoe  a  table  of  cubes,  the  limit  being  15  figures,  mining  resources  considerably  during  the  jear 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  computation  1864,  the  tdlings  or  reftise  from  the  washings 

of  logarithms,  or  any  series  of  numbers  what-  of  the  gold  having  been  worked  with  great  ad- 

ever.  vantage  by  new  processes.    Late  in  the  year 

OALIFOBNIAf  the  •  oldest  of  the  Pacifio  its  extensive  deposits  of  asphaltum  and  petro- 

States,  first  settled  in  1769,  ceded  to  the  United  leum  in  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 

States  by  Mexico  in  March,  1848,  and  admit-  Buena  Vista  Counties  attracted  much  attention, 

ted  into   the  Union  in  1850.    Its  capital  is  and  companies  with  large  ciq>ital  were  formed 

Sacramento,  and  its  area  formerly  stated  as  for  working  them.     It  is  thought  that  the 

188,982  square  miles,  is  now  ascertained  by  State  will  prove  as  rich  in  these  as  in  other 

surveys  to  be  only  168,687  square  miles.    Its  mineral  products.    The  Pacifio  Bailroa^  Oali- 

population  in  1860,  as  stated  by  the  corrected  fomia  division,  is  under  contract  to  Virginia 

census,  was  865,489,  and  its  estimated  popula-  City,  Nevada,  and  will  be  completed  during 

tiom  in  1864  was  460,000,  of  whom  not  fiir  thcTpresent  year. 

frcHn  40,000  are  Chinese,  Mexicans,  and  In-  The  assessable  property  of  the  State,  from 

dians.  the  returns  of  1862,  the  latest  yet  pnbfished. 

The  Governor  tUl  December,  1867,  is  Fred-  was,  in  real  estate  and  improvements,  $80,785,- 
erickF.  Low,  ofYuba,  Republican,  who  receives  855.85;  personal  property,  $72,647,666.01; 
a  salary  of$7,000  in  gold.  The  Governor,  lieut.-  total,  including  mining  claims,  $160,899,071.81. 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  The  returns  of  1864  wiU  doub^ess  show  a  ma- 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Surveyor-Gen-  terial  increase.  The  number  of  acres  of  im- 
eral,  and  Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Instruction,  proved  lands  in  1862,  was  6,950,862. 
are  all  elected  for  four  years.  CAMPBELL,  Rev.  Jomr  K,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 

There  was  no  State  or  judicial  election  in  ican  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  scholar,  bom 

Califomia  in  1864,  but  at  the  election  for  Pres-  in  Philadelphia,  March  4, 1798,  died  in  Albany, 

ident,  November  8th,  1864,  members  of  Con-  N.  Y.,  Maroh  27, 1864.    He  was  a  pupil  for  a 

gress  were  also  chosen.  The  vote  for  President  number  of  years  of  James  Ross^  a  celebrated 

was:  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  58,698;  for  George  teacher  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  an  earl)»  age 

B.  McClellan,  42,255.    Lincoln's  minority  16,-  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 

448.    The  members  of  Conmas  elected  were :  for  some  reason  did  not  complete  his  coUe^ate 

1st  IKstrict,  Donald  C.  MoRuer ;  2d,  William  course.    At  about  the  age  of  16  or  17  he  com- 

Higby;   8d,  John   BidwelL     They  were   aU  menced  a  course  of  theological  study  with 

Union  Republicans.  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  and  after  some  time 

The  Legidature,  in  1864,  constituted  three  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  oonttnued  his  theo- 
new  counties,  Alpine,  county  seat  Silver  logical  course,  being  for  some  months  also  con- 
Mountain  ;  Coso,  county  seat ;  and  Las-  nected  with  Hampden  Sydney  CoDeffe  as  teach- 

sen,  county  seat  Susanville.     There  are  now  er  of  languages.    In  May,  1817,  when  but  19 

49  counties.  years  of  age  ne  was  ficensed  to  preach  by  the 

In  a  recent  message  on  the  finances  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanovw,  Ya.    In  1820  he  was 

State,  Gov.  Low  estimates  the  total  debt  of  the  chosen  chaplain  to  Congress;   and  filled  the 

State,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864^  at  $5,865,-  position  wim  ability  and  acceptance.   After  the 

640.71,  but  does  not,  for  some  reason,  biolude,  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to  YirginiiL 

in  the  aggregate,  the  debt  on  the  Indian  war  and  for  the  next  two  years  preacbed  as  a  stated 

bonds  and  the  donation  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  supply  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  Newborn,  N. 

Adding  these,  the  whole  debt  is  $6,084,509.25.  C,  and  perhaps  some  other  places.   In  1828  he 

The  receipts  of  treasure  at  San  Frandsoo  became  the  assistant  of  Rev.  Dr.  Balch  of 

from  the  interior,  for  the  first  six  months  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  about  the  be^nning  of 

186^  were  $26,898,427;  the  export  of  treasure  1825  accepted  a  oall  to  the  pastorate  of  the 

for  the  same  period,  from  that  port,  were  $28,-  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in 

998,711.27,  and  for  the  year  over  $56,000,000.  Washington,  D.  C,  where  his  remarkable  elo- 

The  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  quence  and  ability  soon  gathered  a  very  large 

published  in  the  State,  in  1864,  was  118,  of  congregation.    He  remained  in  this  pastorate 

which  21  were  daily  papers,  88  weddy  or  oft-  for  six  years,  being  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 

ener,  7  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  and  2  an-  most  active  managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 

nuaL    In  December,  1864^  the  first  number  of  aation  Society.  In  1881,  Chief  Justice  Spencer, 

a  monthly  magazine  of  lugh  character  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  First 

issued  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  called  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  being  then  in 

'*  The  Pacific  Monthly."   Though  edited,  print-  Congress,  and  an  attendant  on  Mr.  Campbell^s 

ed,  and  published  in  New  York,  its  editors  and  preaching,  resolved  to  secure  him  as  pastor  of 

publishers  are  Califomians,  and  ^e  aim  of  the  the  Albany  Church,  then  without  a  minister, 

magazine  is  to  foster  literature,  tft,  and  science  The  call  to  Albany  was  made  and  accepted  in 

on  tlie  Pacific  slope.  September,  1881,  and  Mr.  Campbell  remained 
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the  pastor  of  that  church  till  his  death.  He  the  B&uge  partj  from  Lower  Canada,  called  to 
was  also  for  more  than  twenty  years  one  of  the  the  Oomicil-hoard  prominent  members  of  the 
Begents  of  the  TJniyersity  of  the  State  of  New  Reform  party,  and  with  a  policy  which  con- 
Tork,  a  position  of  honor,  and  one  involving  sisted  of  what  is  known  in  Canada  as  *^I}oubU 
mach  severe  labor,  bnt  without  emolnment.  majorityy^'^  or  governing  each  section  of  Uie 
Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  remarkably  <^nick  Province  by  its  own  preponderance  of  repre* 
perception,  tenaclons  memory,  great  decision  sentatives  in  the  Honse;  witii  retrenchment  in 
of  character,  *  and  of  conrteons  and  dignifled  the  civil  expenses  of  tile  Government ;  exten- 
manners.  He  possessed  great  ezecntive  ability,  sion  of  the  N  orthwest  Territory,  and  the  con- 
methodical  habits,  and  admirable  taste;  and  stnxction  of  the  Inter-Colonial  BaUway  (i. «. 
though  possessed  of  extraordinary  eloqnence  between  Canada  and  the  Lower  or  maritime 
and  the  other  graces  which  adapted  him  to  his  Provinces),  as  to  its  salient  points,  endeavored 

Erofession,  it  was  often  remarked  that  he  might  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  conntrv,  al* 

ave  filled  with  eqaal  ability  and  success  any  though  standing  in  a  minority  in  both  Houses 

other  station  in  the  State  or  nation.     His  of  Parliament  The  new  Government,  although 

last  sickness  was  very  brief^  lasting  but  five  composed  of  many  gentlemen  of  integrity  and 

days.    Though  a  vigorous  and  able  writer.  Dr.  ability,  and  allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  by 

Campbell  had  published  very  littie;  a  few  ser-  the  Onposition  (led  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Mao- 

mons,  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  donalo,  a  British- American  statesman  of  great 

Begents,  and  occasional  addresses  are,  we  be-  acknowledged  ability),  to  propound  and  carry 

lieve.  all  his  avowed  publications.  out  their  policy,  after  a  year's  tenure  failed  to 

CANADA.    His  Excellency,  the  Bight  Hon.  satisfy  the  Assembly  of  their  ability  further  to 

Charles  Stanley,  YisconntMonck,  Baron  Monck  hold  the  seals  of  office.    By  an  adverse  vote* 

of  Ballytrammon,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  in  May,  1868,  Parliament  declared  its  want  of 

Captain-Greneral  and  Govemor-in-Chief  in  and  confidence  in  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury 

over  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  benches.    A  change  in  the  penonfiel  in  the 

New  Brunswick,  and  the  Island  of  Prince  Kd-  Lower  Canada  portion  of  the  Government  (the 

ward,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same,  &c.,  dec.  substitution  of  M.  Dorion  for  M.  Sicotte  in 

TTU  .  CaMnet:   President   of  the.  Council,  the  leadership)  took  place,  and  with  this  and 

George  Brown,  Beceiver-General  and  Minister  other  changes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 

of  Militia  Affairs ;   Colonel  Sir  £.  P.  Tach6,  abandonment  of  the  '*  Double  Minority  "  prin« 

Premier;  Attomey-G^neral for  Upper  Canada,  oiple,  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  made.    The 

John   A.  Maodonald ;    Attorney-General  for  general  election  took  place  in  the  middle  of 

Lower   Canada,  G.  E.  Cartier ;    Minister  of  the  summer  season,  a  very  inappropriate  time, 

Finance,  A.  T.  Gait ;    Provincial  Secretary,  and  the  Government,  as  remoaelled,  gained  a 

William  MoDougall ;  Commissioner  of  Crown  large  minority  in  Upper  Canada.    But  if  they 

Lands,  A.  Campbell;  Minister  of  Agriculture  were  successfol  in  one  section  of  the  country 

and  Statistics,  T.  D.  McGree ;  Postmaster-Gen-  they  lost  heavily  in  the  other.    The  Oppo- 

eral,  W.  P.  Howland ;  Commissioner  of  Public  sition,  strengthened  by  the  accession  to  its 

Works,  J.  C.  Chapais ;  Solicitor-General  for  Up-  ranks  of  tiie  expeUed  portion  of  the  cabinet, 

per  Canada,  James  Cockbum;  Solicitor-Gen-  carried   every  thing  before  them   in   Lower 

eral  for  Lower  Canada,  H.  L.  Langwin.  Canada.    Three  ministers  of  the  Crown  were 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1862,  the  Coalition  defeated  in  their  several  constituencies— one  of 

Administration  of  Messrs.  Cartier  and  Mao-  whom  courting  his  ill-fate  in  two  places, 

donald  (John  A.),  after  governing  Canada  witii  The  session  of  Parliament  which  followed  in 

littie  or  no  intermission  for  a  period  of  eight  the  fall  of  the  year,  was  one  of  the  fiercest— 

years,  was  defeated  upon  tiie  third  stage  in  the  in  point  of  antagonism  and  strife  between  the 

passage  of  the  Volunteer  Militia  Bill — an  elabo-  two  parties — ever  held  in  Canada.    The  curi- 

rate  measure  calculated  to  place  the  citizen  ous  anomaly  was  presented  of  Government 

soldiery  of  the  Province  on  a  more  efficient  and  Opposition  standing  on  a  footingof  equality 

footing,  and  to  do  much  else  toward  the  de-  in  party  strength,  or  nearly  so.    The  former 

fence  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  sudden  possessed  a  majority  of  three,  and  upon  several 

aggression.    Although  a  mi^jority  in  the  As-  divisions  not  even  tiiat.    All  useful  legislation 

sembly  decided  against  the  enactment  of  this  was  stopped ;  the  whole  time  of  the  House 

very  necessary  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  not  to  was  taken  up  in  party  disputes.    Yet  notwith- 

be  supposed  tiiat  the  members  who  composed  standing  the  efforts  of  a  powerfdl,  united,  and 

it  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  disloyalty,  or  persistent  Opposition,  ministers  maintained  a 

that  they  had  a  disregara  to  the  wants  of  the  precarious  existence  against  the  repeated  at- 

oountry  on  defence.    The  measure  was  looked  tacks  of  their  Parliamentary  assailants, 

upon  as  an  expensive  one,  and  this  appeared  to  Previous  to  the  general  election,  Mr.  George 

be  the  main  objection  to  it.    The  formation  of  Brown,  the  former  leader  of  the  Beform  party 

a  new  Ministry  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Sandfield  in  Upper  Canada,  who,  upon  his  defeat  for  To- 

Macdonald,  a  gentieman  who  had  previously  ronto  in  1861,  had  temporarily  retired  from 

held  a  sort  of  middle  course  in  politics,  with  a    

leaning  toward  the  Reform  p«^.    H«^  with  rt;„?'f„?^rSZd'?^lp,'^^*U^<S5 

the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Sicotte^  the  leader  of  temcmbered  in  the  Ghiiadian  FBribmeot. 
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pabHo  life^  again  entered  the  political  arena  as  they  were  now  called,  was  slowly  but  steadily 
a  member  of  the  Assembly.  Althongb  having  gathering  strength.  In  two  or  three  casual 
great  oause  of  complaint  against  his  party  for  election  contests  which  ensued,  victory  was 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  experienced  at  their  declared  on  their  side,  and  in  many  places 
hands  sinoe  the  first  of  these  events,  he  they,  were  the  recipients  of  demonstrations 
nevertheless,  after  his  retom  to  Parliament  and  ovations  in  their  honor. 
lent  the  Reform  government  the  fbll  force  of  These  events  would  seem  to  have  had  their 
bifl  support  and  that  of  his  influential  journal,  due  effect  upon  the  ministry,  for  shortly  after 
the  Toronto  ^*  Globe ;  '*  and  this,  no  doubt,  con-  the  assembhng  of  Parliament,  finding  himself 
tributed  in  a  great  measure  to  their  success  in  and  his  colleagues  unequal  lonser  to  hold  the 
the  Western  Province.  Mr.  Brown,  since  his  reins  of  power,  Mr.  S.  M!acdonald  sent  in  his  and 
advent  into  public  life,  had  set  hinoself  up  as  their  resignations.  A  crias  arrives.  The  Op- 
the  champion  of  Upper  Canada  rights.  He  poation,  although  in  a  small  minority,  are 
had  demanded  for  her  increased  representation  deemed  too  weak  to  occupy  the  vacant  seats  at 
in  Parliament  according  to  her  excess  of  popu-  the  Cabinet  board.  Negotiations  are  entered 
lation  over  Lower  Canada.  The  minority  in  into  between  mrominent  men  on  each  side,  be- 
each  section  is  composed  of  people  of  different  tween  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6  and  Mr.  Cartier  on  the 
nationalities,  and  of  different  ereeds,  and  it  one  part^  and  Mr.  McDougall,  a  rising  states- 
may  well  be  supposed  that  such  a  demand  man  who  has  already  attained  an  eminent  posi- 
wonld  be  viewed  by  the  weaker  of  the  two  tion  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  Blair  on  the 
with  great  distrust  and  as  a  covert  design  other;  but  both  resulted  in  a  want  of  agree- 
npon  its  liberties.  It  is  not  here  asserted  that  ment.  The  Gk)vernor-General  at  length  entrusts 
this  was  the  intention  or  the  object  of  the  de-  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  to  Sir  £.  P.  Tach6 
mandf  which,  on  a  fair  consideration  of  the  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  without  the  aid  of 
case,  may  be  deemed  a  sufficientiy  just  oneu  the  Liberal  party.  A  Ministry  is  formed  which 
but  such  was  the  lu^t  in  which  it  was  looked  in  ^e  personnel  numbers  men  of  rare  talents 
upon  by  the  Pren^  Canadians  of  the  Lower  and  abilities  and  great  Parliamentary  knowl- 
I^vinoe.  A  feeUng  of  wide-spread  and  deep-  edge  and  experience.  The  policy  of  the  new 
seated  antipathy  between  both  people,  which  Government  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  expecta- 
manifested  itself  on  every  possible  ocoaedon,  tions  formed  by  their  friends,  but  not  so  the 
had  arisen  out  of  the  discussion  of  this  ques-  ex-ministerial  party ;  and  with  all  the  power 
tion,  and  not  a  Parliamentary  election  took  and  strength  or  whidi  the  latter  is  capable,  the 
place  in  Canada  but  the  main  issue  rested  upon  members  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  of  the 
**  Representation  by  Population."  Many  a  Government  are  assailed  at  their  re&lection. 
statesman  who  had  adorned  the  Senate-halls  One  minister  alone,  however,  is  defeated.  The 
of  his  country  had  been  driven  with  ignominy  expectations  of  the  Government  to  carry 
from  public  life  by  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  through  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  Par- 
because  his  convictions  would  not  allow  him  to  tiament  and  to  develop  their  policy  are  doomed 
countenance  the  principle.  Such  was  tbe  re-  to  disappointment ;  for,  on  a  sudden,  they 
suit  of  the  influence  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Brown,  are  attacked  by  a  motion,  not  affecting  their 
that  at  times  vague  fears  were  apprehended  for  policy,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  relating  to  the 
the  peace  of  the  country.  To  counteract  these.  Administration  to  which  they  belong,  but  to 
and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Constitutional  a  particular  member  who  had  held  office  in  a 
Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  was  the  object  of  previous  Gk)vemment,  and  the  result  of  the 
the  Liberal  Conservative  party  of  which  Mr.  motion  is  shown  in  a  minority  of  two  against 
John  A.  Macdonald  was  the  leader.  Suffice  it  them.  The  Ministry  resign,  and  again  for  the 
to  say  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  if  to-day  Canada  second  time  within  a  few  months  a  ministerial 
holds  an  important  place  on  the  map  of  the  crisis  ensues.  Things  had  come  to  a  "  dead- 
world,  it  is  more  or  less  the  result  of  his  labors  lock,''  and  some  arrangement  between  the  two 
during  his  twenty  odd  years  of  parliamentary  parties  had  to  be  come  to.  This  was  the  germ 
and  ministerial  generalship.*  of  the  Confederation  policy  of  the  Canadian 
The  Government  continued,with  few  changes,  Government.  In  the  mlemma  in  which  politi- 
to  hold  office  until  the  session  of  March,  1864:  cal  parties  were  placed  Mr.  Brown  stepped 
yet,  notwithstanding  their  every  effort,  failed  forth  to  the  relief  of  the  Ministry.  He  was  the 
to  strengthen  themselves.  Indeed,  it  would  man  whom,  of  all  others,  had  brought  about  the 
seem  that  their  present  policy  was  such  as  to  present  state  of  affairs,  and  it  was  meet  that  he 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  support  they  should  be  the  instrument  of  conciliation,  and 
had  possessed  during  the  previous  session,  the  party  who  should  restore  harmony  to  the 
One  good  measure,  and  only  one,  emanated  system  of  Government.  In  the  prece&ig  ses- 
fr^m  them  that  has  been  of  considerable  bene-  sion  Mr.  Brown  -  had  put  upon  the  ^^  notice 
fit  to  Canada:  the  establishment  of  schools  for  paper"  amotion  for  a  committee  for  the  osten- 
the  professional  education  of  officers  of  the  sible  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
Volunteer  Force.  In  the  mean  time  the  Op-  claims  of  Upper  Canada  to  increased  repreeen- 
position  or  *' British  Constitutional  party,"  as  tation,  and  if  possible  to  devise  some  scheme 

♦  Many  men  have  wroialit  tor  tlM  public  veid  In  oinaiiL  ^^^  WOuld  have  the  effect  of  satisfying   this 

iwt  B«no  BO  ably  and  nmaw  effectnai^  aa  him  we  apeakoL  claim.    The  committee  had  not  been  appointed 
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until  the  present  session,  and  Its  report  bad  but  gates  paid  a  rapid  visit  to  the  various  citiea 

Jnst  been  mode  to  the  House.   It  recommended  and  towns  in  the  Frovinoe,  and  were  every- 

the  adoption  of  the  Federal  principle  in  British  where  received  hj  the  jieo^ie  with  tiie  utmost 

North  America  as  a  necessarj  step  toward  the  enthusiasm.    The  manner  in  which  the  reso- 

attainment  of  the  object  in  view.    In  the  nego-  lutions  were  received  by  the  Home  Govern- 

tiations  which  ensued  between  Mr.  Brown  and  ment  is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

the  leaders  of  the  Government  he  demanded  Bovrara  Bnnr,  Sd  Deeember,  lasL 

the  adoption  of  this  report  as  the  basis  of  the  ¥'^^.»?-r"^"  M^««ty»  GoTemment  hayo  r^ 

policy  of  the  Government :  and  it  is  but  justice  ^^?^  r^  *?t  ™?!l*^''i^  wtisfacUon  your  Lord- 

t     XV    1     J     v^v* «*»**"'»"•'»  «*"^  M.V  u,  w  •  juowvj  giiip'g  despatch  of  the  7th  ultimo,  transmittinff  for 

to  the  leaders  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  thet  consideratioii  the  Resolutions  adopted  ^  the 
the  Administration  to  say,  that  in  acceding  to  BepresentatiTea  of  the  seTenl  Provinoea  of  Britisb 
this  proposition  they  manifested  a  spirit  of  Iforth  America>  who  are  assembled  at  Quebec 
patriotismfortheircountryworthyofrfl praise.  ,  ^ith  the  sanctMu  of  the  Crown,  and  upon  the 
Ir-    -D.^«r«    »»4.^««^  .i-i^A  /:l^«a.«;w.a>i4-   ^«v:n»  inntation  of  the  GoTemor-QeneraL  men  of  eyeiy 
Mr.  Brown  entered  the  Government,  t^g  province,  chosen  by  the  respectireLieutenant-Gov. 
tbe  place  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  President  of  the  emors,  without  distinction  of  party,  assembled  to 
Council,  and  brought  with  him  two  prominent  consider  questions  of  the  utmost  interest  to  eveiy 
and  able  members  of  the  Liberal  party  (Messrs.  subject  of  the  Queen,  of  whaterOT  race  or  faith, 
McDongall  and  Mowat),  who  had  held  office  1^^^^^  tTne^rSJ^S^'m^t"^^^^^^ 
m  the  previous  Oabmet.  influence  upon  the  fixture  weUare  of  the  whole  corn- 
In  the  meanwhile,  previous  to  the  occurrence  munity. 
of  these  events,  the  several  Governments  of  the  Animated  by  the  wannest  aentimenta  of  lojallj 
Maritime  Provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns-  f^d  devotion  to  their  SoTweign;  eaniestly  desirous 
wick,  and  Prince  EdVard  Island?had  resolved  ^^^ aS^'an*^^^^^^^ 

upon  a  Federal  Umon  among  themselves,  the  the  British  Crown,  steadfastly  attached  to  the  Instf- 

first-named  of  which  Provinces  had  taken  the  tuttons  under  which  they  liye,~they  haye  conducted 

initiative  in  the  matter.    A  joint  conference  of  their  deliberations  with  patient  sagacity,  and  haye 

delegates  fW)m  each  Government  took  place  at  ^^  man  °J^S?tie?*  anriTa"^^^^^ 

Oharlotteto wn  on  1st  September  for  the  above  ftySSIte  aSpices%*  hiye°gi?Sn"rie  to^ma^y  dif- 

purpose.    Thither  the  members  of  the  Canadian  ferences  of  opinion. 

Government  proceeded  upon  the  invitation  of  Such  an  eyent  is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable 

their  Colonial  brethren,  and  there  they  unfolded  *o  those  who  haye  taken  partln  these  deUbcrations. 

the  object  of  their  mission.    After  the  various  .  ?  ™"i  "'"PI"  confidence  in  the  men  by  whose 

J  J     •'       v^  J  T^             J    ,    -t^wv*  WW  Toiwuo  judgment  and  temper  this  result  has  been  attained, 

addresses  had  been  made  by  promment  mem-  and  wiU  ever  remain  on  record  as  as  eyidence  of  the 

bers  as  to  the  desirability  of  union  between  the  salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  Institutions  under 

whole  of  British  North  America  and  the  mu-  which  tiiese  qualities  haye  been  so  signally  deyeloped. 

tual  advantages  likely  to  result  from  such  con-  ^**l^^5^7'»5**^S,™°*w-  ^^^^^Ijj^^  *<>  7.^"^  ^^ 

^^^4A^^  t-v.^  ^^^'f^^^iZ^^  ^i^<.«.j   ^^A  4.u^  ^^^r.^A  spatch  and  to  the  Besolutions  or  the  Conference, 

nection,  the  coirference  dosed,  and  tihe  second  tfeir  most  deliberate  consideration.    They  haye  iS 

one  was  appomted  to  take  place  at  Quebec  on  g^ed  them  as  a  whole,  and  as  having  been  de- 

16th  October.    Previous,  however,  to  returning  Sgned  by  those  who  framed  tiiem,  to  establish  as 

home,  the  Canadian  ministers  were  the  red-  complete  and  perfect  a  Union  of  the  whole,  into  one 

s:?^%"ifiTr..^T?*'?t'^v     T  ^dr^nri^e"tio'5  oTias'^ei^^^^ 

mistakably  that  the  best  wishes  of  the  people  mit    They  accept  them,  therefore,  as  being,  in  the 

of  the  Lower  Provmces  were  with  them  m  their  deliberate  judgment  of  those  best  qualified  to  decide 

endeavors  to  build  up  a  great  Northern  Anglo-  upon  the  sufagect,  the  beet  framework  of  a  measure 

Saxon  nationality.    The  conference  at  Quebec  J?  ^  P*»?^  ^7  ft*  Impwial  Parliament  for  attaining 

was  composed  of  the  foUowing  members :  ^'i^hrpoi^t'rp^^^^^^                     to  the  practical 

Oanada,—Uon.  Messrs.  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  John  A.  well-working  of  the  scheme,  is  toe  accmte  detenm- 

Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier,  (Hit,  McOee,  McDougalL  nation  of  the  limits  between  the  authority  of  tiie 

Campbell,  kowat,  Cockburn,  Ghapais,  and  Langwin.  Centoal  and  that  of  tiie  Local  Legislatures,  in  their 

Mva  Swtia^'-bon,  Messrs.  Tapper,  fleni^  Mc-  relation  to  each  other.    It  has  not  been  possible  to 

Cully,  Dickey,  and  Archibald.  exclude  from  the  Resolutions  some  proyisions  which 

iV2w  JSruntwiek.— Eon.  Messrs.  •""  -    ^^ -«™-  *«  k^  i—  «-«.«-♦-,.♦  ♦!.-«  -^i-K*   ^^^y.m 


Johnson,  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Gray,  .. 

IHnei  Edward  Jtland, — ^Hon.  Messrs ., ,  „.-.«         --       ,  ..__, 

Pope,  Maodonald,  Coles,  Haviland,  and  Whelan.  Majesty's  Goyemment  that  precautions  have  been 

J^eufoundkMd.'-UwBn.  Carter  and  Shea  appear-  i?ken  which  are  obviously  intended  to  secure  to  the 

ed  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  proceediogs  on  Central  Government  the  means  of  eflrective  action 

behalf  of  this  Colony.  e         r  d  throughout  the  several   Provinces,  and   to  guard 

The  Bxecutive  Secretitfy  was  Major  Hewitt  Bcr-  H*^  Jhoee  evils  whieh  must  inevitably  arise,  if 

nard,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Law  Department  !«y  doubt  w«e  permitted  to  exist  as  to  the  respect- 

of  Canada.  ive  hmita  of  Central  and  Local  authority.    They  are 

A    xv       ^tx   «       v  ir  xv  J,  shui  to  observe  thai,  although  large  powers  of  legis- 

Afl  the  result  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  mem-  fiction  are  intended  io  be  vested  in  focal  bodies,  yet 

able  meetings  of  the  kind  held  on  this  conti-  the  principle  of  central  control  has  been  steadily 


orable 


thia  pxinciple  can- 
is  essential  to 


nent*  we  give  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  kept  in  view.    The  importance  of  thi 

at  the  Conference.    (See  Public  Documents.)  S?*  *>®  ^T®"**^^,   ^^  nj^tenance      ^  ^  .^   . 

After  the  rising  o^  the  Conference  the  Dele-  *?  J^^^a«i;^L*tara?A*?.™m»; 

'  and  in  the  Oovemmente  of  the  several  Provinces. 

*  Th»  Oooi^renoe  sat  sixteen  days.  A  very  important  part  of  this  aubject  ia  the  expense 
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wldeh  nifty  sttend  the  workiaff  of  the  Central  and 
the  Looftl  QoTemment  Her  Sijeety'B  GoTeniment 
cannot  bat  expreae  the  earnest  hope  that  the  ar- 
rangements which  may  be  adopted  m  this  respect, 
maj  not  be  of  sndh  a  nature  as  to  increase  at  least 
in  an  J  considerable  de^pree— the  whole  ezpenditpre, 
or  to  make  any  material  addition  to  the  taxation, 
and  thereby  retard  the  internal  industry,  or  tend  to 
impose  new  burdens  on  the  commerce  of  toe  country. 

Her  M^esty's  €h>Temment  are  anxious  to  lose  no 
time  in  conTcyinff  to  you  their  general  approral  of 
the  proceedings  m  the  Conference.  There  sre,  how- 
erer,  two  provisions  ofgreat  importance  which  seem 
to  require  reTision.  The  first  of  these  is  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  44th  Resolution,  vrith  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  of  Pardon.  li  ap- 
pean  to  her  ICijesty's  Government  that  this  duty 
oeloagft  to  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
coold  not  with  propriety  be  devolved  upon  the 
Lieutenant-Governors,  who  will,  under  the  present 
schem^be  appointed,  not  directiy  by  the  Crown,  but 
by  the  Central  Ctovemment  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  second  point  which  her  Ki^esty's  Government 
deaira  should  oe  reconsidered  is  the  Constitution  of 
ibe  Lesialative  Council.  They  appreciate  the  con- 
siderations which  have  influencea  the  Conference  in 
determining  the  mode  in  which  this  body,  so  im- 
portant to  the  Constitution  of  the  Lesislatura,  should 
M  composed.  But  it  appean  to  uiem  to  requira 
further  consideration  whether,  if  the  membera  be 
^pointed  for  life,  and  their  number  be  fixed,  thera 
will  be  any  sufficient  means  of  restoring  harmony 
between  the  Lesnslative  Council  and  the  popular  Am- 
aembly,  if  it  shaQ  ever  unfortunately  happen  that  a  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion  shall  ansa  between  them. 

These  two  points,  relating  to  the  Prarogative  of 
the  Crown  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  have  appeared  to  require  distinct  and 
separate  notice.  Questions  of  minor  consequence 
and  matien  of  detailed  arrangement  may  properly 
be  reserved  for  a  future  time,  when  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  shall  come  under  consideration.  Her 
Higeety's  Government  anticipate  no  serious  diffleultv 
in  this  part  of  the  case,  since  the  Resolutions  will 
generally  be  found  sufficientiy  explicit  to  s^nide  those 
who  wiU  be  entrusted  with  the  praparauon  of  the 
BilL  It  appears  to  them,  therefore,  that  you  should 
now  take  immediate  measures.  In  concert  with  the 
lientenant-Govemon  of  the  several  Provinces,  for 
ftobmitting  to  their  respective  Legislatures  this  pro- 
ject of  the  Conferance ;  and  i£  as  I  hope,  ^ou  ara 
able  to  report  that  those  Legislatures  sanction  and 
adopt  the  scheme,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
renaer  you  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  for 
eanring  it  into  effect.  It  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  toe  most  convenient  course  that,  in  concert  with 
the  Lientenant-Gkyvemors,  you  should  select  a  depu- 
tation of  the  persons  best  qualified  to  proceed  to  tois 
country,  that  they  may  be  present  dunnff  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Bill,  and  give  to  her  Kajes^s  Govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  their  counsel  upon  anv  questions 
wfaieh  mav  arise  during  the  passage  of  toe  measura 
through  toe  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

?Signed)       EDWARD  CABDWELL. 
Viscount 


Governor 
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STew  Bnmswiflk 
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TMals 
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6,702,991 
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240,678 
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67,268,994 
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$1,186,629 
899,991 
480,000 
197,884 


$2,768,004 
9,760,316 


$79,012,200  $12,028,820 


$1,072,274 
884,618 
479,420 
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KewBranswlek 100,000 

NovaSeotia 100,000 

$1,700,000 

Defldtofl868 $827,612 

8iuplii8  0fl864 878,438 

$1,700,000 

Total  Bevenuaa  of  all  the  Goloniea,  1864. $14,228,890 

Outlay 18,860,888 
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CkMt 
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$11,260,000 

•I'^'SS 
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Nova  Bootfa. . . . 

1,800,000 

107,000 

264^000 

KewBnmawlok 

1,000,000 

89,000 

264,000 

FHnoe  Edward 

Island 

2,000,000 

82,000 

168,728 

Hewfoundlaad.. 

480,000 

6,000 

869,000 

$18,260,000 

$1,680,048 

$8,066,849  $9,648406 

— 

LMdOHiay. 

GoranaMBt. 

fteiada. 

$9,800,000 

1,222,866 

884,618 

171,718 

479,000 

$2,260,149 
667,000 
424,047 
124,016 
479,000 

Kova  flootia. 

NewBnmawiek 

P.  B.  Island. .rr 

Kewfoondland.. 

$12,607,601 

$8,964,212 

1  $8,668,870 

Surplos  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qovenmient. . . .  |  $1,089,720 


Averai^4  of  tk4  I^mni  Taiifi. 

Canada 20p«eent. 

NovaBootia 10  " 

HewBrunawlck 16»  ** 

liTewlbimdland H  „ 

PHnoe  Edwaxd  lalaad. 10  ** 

IkOur*  PMUion  of  ik^  BrowMeu 


NovaSootliL 

New  Brunswick. .... 

P.&Iahmd. 

Newfoundland 


$107,000 

89,000 

82,000 
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$288,000 
1,297,048 
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$667,000 
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$871,000 
868,000 
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260,60$ 
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% 


$2,603,026 

10,742,807 


The  Aiid&ot'tStatmMni  of  thsJAdbOma^  Canada. 

Debentore  dobt  direct  and  Indirect $66,288,64»  21 

MlseellaneovsUaMUtiea «.!fj!!!!f 

Common  Behool  Pond. HS»S2  S 

Indian  Ihmd. Ifil'SS  J! 

Banking  Aooounts 8,896^962  81 
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VOL.  IV. — 12      A 
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UabUitlesbraiigktfarwwd |71,450,T99  47 

8«i£niorljd  Tenure : 
^pHal  to  Selgaion |i,»9,Tll  09 

tle3>  Fund. 19<kn9  M 

On  Aoooont  of  Jesoite^  £a- 

tates 140,871  8T 

Indemnity  to  Uie  Town- 
ships .. 891,600M 

'  4,118,203  08 

$TSJB78,0a8  00 

LsflS   Btoting  gnnds. $4,888,177  11 

GsshandBankAooonntSi    2,848,801  87       7,182,068  08 

$68,445,958  11 
Tlroin  wUeh,  fbr  reasons  glren  in  his  ipeech. 
Mr.  Qalt  deducted  the  Common  ediool 
Fond. 1,181,958  85 

Leaving  B8  net  UabilltJet $67,868,994  87 

Ifnjportt,  Mop&rtt,  and  ToMMg$  of  the  Proeincet, 


Canada^ 

Kova  Sootia 

New  Bnmswldc.... 

P.  Eb  Island. 

Newlbxmdland 


Totil  Trade..... 


Imporli. 


$45,964,000 

10,810,891 

7,764,884 

1,428,088 

6l243,720 


70,600,968 
66,846,604 


$41,841,000 
8,490,668 
8,964.784 
1,687,540 
6,002,818 


$66,846,604 


8«»gd[ng  Toa- 
BMi,  inirant 
•ndoi 


$8,188,000 

1,481,968 

1,886,980 

NoretiunSk 


u 


4,958,984 


Lake  tonnage..  6,907,000 


$187^7,567  Total  tons..     11,869,984 


Total  valne  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of 
Oanada  for  the  rears  1868  and  1864.  Eleven 
months  ending  !n  ov.  80th : 

1868. $48,914,698 

1861 50,619,817 

SxportB, 

1868. $88,186,985 

1864. 88,817,878 

Baring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Canada 
became  involyed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  dif- 
ficnlties  existing  in  the  United  States.  Their 
adjacent  position  to  United  States  territory,  and 
the  neutral  policy  which  they  have  preserved, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  have  rendered  the 
British  American  Provinces,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  a  secure  retreat  and 
asylum  for  all  manner  of  political  and  military 
refugees  from  the  South.  That  many  of  these 
persons,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
federate Gk>vernment,  should  have  violated  the 
hospitality  which  they  thus  eigoyed,  by  con- 
cocting plots  and  raids  upon  the  adjoining  re- 
public, and  otherwise  endeavoring  to  embroil 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  speaks  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  Confederates,  and  has  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Canadian  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment with  indignation. 

It  was  feared  as  the  result  of  one  of  these 
raids — ^that  upon  the  town  of  St.  Albans  and 
vidnity,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  month 
of  October,  by  Lieut  Bennett  H.  Toung  and 
his  associates  (an  account  of  which  is  elsewhere 
given),  that  complications  would  arise  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  any 
but  a  pacific  settlement. 


The  raiders,  after  the  oommisnon  of  the 
offence  before  mentioned,  being  pursued  by 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  fled  across 
the  Canadian  frontier,  claiming  British  protec- 
tion, on  tiie  ground  of  the  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain.  Being  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  (an 
inferior  judicial  official  maintained  In  the  cities 
of  Canada)  at  Montreal,  they,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  were  released  from  custody  by 
the  judge  (Mr.  Coursol)  on  the  ground  of  '^no 
jurisdiction '' — a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
statute  for  the  trial  of  offences  of  this  nature. 
This  decision  aroused  a  spirit  of  much  dissatis- 
fisotion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  both 
countries ;  the  celebrated  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Dix  followed,  which,  but  for  the  prompt  and 
commendable  action  of.  the  President  in  re* 
voldng  it,  would,  if  carried  out,  have  had  the 
almost  certain  effect  of  provoking  the  €k>vem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  into  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  people  were  ready  to 
defend  their  own  soil  from  aggression,  and  the 
mother  country  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
supplement  them  in  their  patriotic  endeavors. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  Canadian  Government 
to  say  that,  viewing  Mr.  CoursoFs  decision  as 
bad  in  law,  as  unjust  in  principle,  they  at  once, 
after  its  rendering,  took  measures  to  counteract 
the  bad  effects  it  would  be  likely  to  give  rise 
to,  and  also  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  both 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Federal  authorities 
and  the  depredations  of  any  future  raiders. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  offering  rewards 
for  the  rearrest  of  Young  and  the  other  raid- 
ers, under  which  he  and  most  of  his  accom- 
plices were  apprehended.  A  large  and  efficient 
body  of  police  were  appointed  for  service  on 
the  frontier,  under  the  command  of  experienced 
leaders.  About  two  thousand  of  the  volunteer 
militia  force  of  the  Province  were  also  called 
out  to  aid  the  civil  power  in  the  same  locality, 
should  tliis  extreme  course  have  to  be  resorted 
to.  Stipendiary  magistrates  (empowered  to  act 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  entrusted  with 
large  powers,  and  receiving  salaries  from  Gov- 
emmentWere  placed  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  Both  volunteers  and  militia,  as  well  as 
the  last-named  functionaries,  were  still  serving 
at  their  several  posts  on  the  1st  January,  1865 ; 
the  term  of  service  of  the  volunteers  extends  to 
the  1st  May,  1866,  when,  very  probably,  they 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new  brigade.  Parliament 
was  convened  for  an  early  period  (19th  Jan- 
uary), in  order  t^at  other  and,  if  possible,  more 
stringent  measures  might  be  devised  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

All  the  acts  of  the  Canadian  authorities  be- 
token a  lively  desire  on  their  part  to  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
expense  of  these  measures  will  be  considerable, 
and  has  been  estimated  at  $100,000  per  month. 
Meanwhile  Young  and  his  associates,  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  were  confined  in  the  Mon- 
treal jail,  awaiting  tiieir  trial  before  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Lower  Canada. 
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OARUSLE,  GsoBGs  Williah  Fsbdxbioe  Lord  Pahnereton  to  power,  he  resumed  the 
Howard,  seyeiith  Earl  ot,  bom  in  London  Yioeroyaltj,  which  he  retained  till  Angnst, 
April  18, 1802,  died  at  Oastle  Howard,  Deo.  6,  1864,  when  he  resigned,  in  conseoaence  of  ill 
1864.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ohrist  health.  His  administration  in  Ireland  was 
€9inrci^  OoUegei,  Oxford,  where  he  attained  a  very  popnlar,  and  he  woil  the  good- will  of  all 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  being  espedaUj  classes  by  his  amiable  manners  and  his  deep 
dirtinffaiahed  for  his  skill  in  yersification.  In  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  working* 
1821  he  obtained  two  of  the  University  prizes  classes.  In  1858  he  pnbUshed  a  work  on  the 
Ibr  his  poem&  the  Ghanoellor's  prize  for  Latin,  prophecies,  entitled  ^^  The  Second  Vision  of 
and  the  Newdegatefor  English  verse.  He  took  Daniel"  Lord  Carlisle  had  taken  a  great  in- 
his  degree  in  1823  and  was  first  dass  in  dasdcs.  terestin  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
At  this  time  and  until  his  elevation  to  the  and  had  not  only  encouraged  and  regulated  the 
peerage  he  bore  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  establishment  of  reformatories  throughout  the 
jCorpetlL  In  1826  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  United  Kingdom,  but  had  established  a  model 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  Rusna  to  at-  institution  of  the  kind  on  his  estate  at  Oasde 
tend  the  Coronation  of  the  i^peror  Nieholas,  Howard.  He  had  also  commenced  the  erection 
and  was  a  great  favorite  in  St.  Petersburg  from  of  a  church  at  Welbum,  near  his  estate,  but 
his  rank  and  his  enga^g  manners.  Soon  after  died  before  its  completion. 
his  return  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com-  Throughout  the  struggle  in  which  we  have 
mons  for  the  family-seat  of  Morpeth,  and  one  been  engaged  for  the  past  four  years,  the  Earl 
of  his  eariiest  speeches  (m  1880)  was  a  de-  of  Cariisle  has  ever  been  the  fast  friend  of  tibe 
fence  of  the  character  of  the  Russian  ^peror.  United  States,  and  had,  in  public  and  in  pri- 
who  was  charged  with  great  crudties  in  sup-  vate,  avowed  nis  firm  belief  m  our  final  success, 
pressing  the  Polish  insurrection.  This  oo-  and  his  earnest  sympathy  with  our  cause, 
casioned,  at  first,  some  displeasure  on  the  part  These  avowals  had  drawn  forth  the  hostility 
of  the  Liberals,  with  whom  Lord  Morpetii  had  and  displeasure  of  many  of  the  English  no- 
ranged  himself  on  entering  the  House ;  but  his  bility,  but  his  manner  and  bearing,  as  well  as 
evidently  strong  sympathies  for  Reformatory  his  intimate  knowledge  of  American  affairs. 
measures  and  for  every  measure  which  would  were  well  -fitted  to  disarm  prejudice  and  add 
elevate  the  working  classes  soon  won  their  weight  to  the  cause  he  advocated.  The  Earl 
confidence.  After  tiie^  passage  of  the  Reform  was  unmarried,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Bin,  in  1882,  Lord  Morpeth  represented  tiie  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  George  Howard, 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  1888  to  1844,  Rector  of  Landesborough  in  Yorkshire. 
whoL  he  was  defeated  by  tiie  Conservatives.  CHASE,  Isak,  D.  D.,  an  American  Baptist 
From  1885  to  1841,  under  the-  Mdboume  Ad-  clergyman  and  theologian,  bom  in  Stratton, 
ministration,  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Vermont,  Oct.  6,  1798,  died  at  Newtonville, 
Ireland.  In  1844  he  virited  the  United  States,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1864.  He  graduated  at  Middle- 
and  made  an  extended  tour,  carefblly  investi-  bury  College  in  1814,  and  immediately  entered 
gating  its  institutions  and  the  social  and  intel-  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass. 
lectual  condition  of  its  people,  and  after  his  In  1817  he  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister, 
return  prepared  a  lecture  on  the  United  States,  and  after  a  year  of  missionary  labor  in  West- 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Mechanics' Insti-  em  Virginia  became^  in  1818,  a  professor  in 
tnte  at  Leeds  and  to  other  bodies  of  working-  the  theological  school  at  Philadelphia  of  which 
men,  which  was  afterward  published,  and  did  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  was  the  presiding  ofBcer, 
much  to  diffuse  correct  views  in  regard  to  the  and  which  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Wash- 
United  States  among  the  community.  In  1847  ington.  He  continued  in  this  professorship  for 
he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  East-  seven  years,  one  of  which  he  spent  in  Europe. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  from  1846  to  1848  In  1826  he  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  took 
he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  West  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  October,  1848,  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  at  Newton 
death  of  his  father  caused  his  elevation  to  the  Centre,  Mass.  In  this  Institution  he  was  a 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  under  the  Rus-  Professor  for  twenty  years,  but  resigned  in 
sell  administration  he  took  his  seat  in  the  1846,  to  devote  himself  to  theological  and 
Gabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan-  literary  investigations.  In  1880  he  visited  Eu- 
caster,  which  office  he  held  from  1849  to  1861.  rope  a  second  time,  and  was  instrumental  in 
In  1868  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  tiie  founding  tiie  Baptist  Mission  in  France.  Since 
University  of  Aberdeen.  fVom  1861  to  1866  that  period  he  has  published  *^  The  life  of  John 
he  did  not  hold  office,  and  visited  the  East.  Bunyan ; "  ^^  The  Design  of  Baptism,  viewed 
After  his  return,  he  published  a  graceftd  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  life ; "  **  The 
pleasant  volume  of  his  travels,  entitled  ^'A  work  claiming  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the 
Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters."  On  the  Holy  Aposties,  including  the  Canons,  revised 
accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Premier-  from  the  Greek ; "  "  Infant  Baptism  an  Inven- 
ship,  in  1866,  he  was  nominated  Lord-Lieu-  tion  of  Man ; "  together  with  a  large  number 
tenant  cf  Ireland  and  held  the  position  tiU  tiie  of  Sermons  and  Essays,  and  numerous  con- 
incoming  of  the  Derby  Ministry  in  1868,  when  tributions  to  theological  reviews  on  questions 
he  was  superseded,  but  after  the  retum  of  of  Church  history  and  doctrine. 
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•  OHUI,  a  Bepablio  in  Sonth  America.  The 
Preddent  of  tae  Bepablio  is'  Jos6  Joaquin 
Perez,  who  was  elected,  by  a  nnanimons  vote, 
on  September  7,  1861.  The  President  is  as- 
sisted in  his  ezeontiTe  fdnctions  by  a  Oonnoil 
of  State  and  a  Ministry,  divided  into  foor  de- 
X>artments,  namely:  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ministry  of 
Einanoe,  the  Ministary  of  Jnstioe,  of  Public  In- 
Btmotion,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  the 
Ministry  of  War  and  Marine.  The  ministers 
appointed  for  these  four  departments  on  June 
20th,  1862,  were  Manuel  Antonio  TocomaJ, 
Ylctorino  Lastarria,  Miguel  Ghiemes,  and  Mar- 
006  Maturano.  The  excitement  produced  in 
Ohili  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Ohincha  Islands  by  Spain,  led  to  the  resi^^iation 
of  two  of  the  ministers,  those  of  the  Interior 
and  of  finance,,  who  were  succeeded  by  Al- 
Taro  OoYarmbias  for  the  Interior,  and  Alex- 
ander Reyes  for  the  Finances.  The  Ooundl  of 
State  is  composed  of  the  ministers,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  one  eodesiastical 
dignitary,  one  general,  and  several  other  high 
functionaries. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  population  of  the  Republic  amount- 
ed, on  December  8l8t,  1868,  to  1^00,066  in- 
habitants; 849,284  men,  and  850,771  women. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  in  1861 
amounted  to  6,850,821  piastres,  and  in  1862  to 
6,287,166  piastres.  In  the  budget  of  1868  the 
receipts  were  estimated  at  6,2^887  piastres, 
the  expenditures  at  7,686,988  piastres,  and  the 
deficit  at  1,841,096  piastres. 

The  Home  Debt  in  December,  1862,  amounted 
to  8,186,626  piastres,  and  the  For^gn  Debt  to 
1,486,800  piastres. 

The  army,  on  April  20,  1868,  consisted  of 
2,871  troc^s  of  the  line,  and  28,077  national 
gnarda  The  fleet,  according  to  a  report  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  War  to  Congress, 
was,  in  August,  1868,  composed  as  follows:  1 
screw  corvette,  of  200  horse  power,  with  20 
guns ;  1  screw  sloop,  of  200  horse  power,  with 
5  guns ;  and  two  paddle  steamers,  of  100  horse 
power,  with  2  guns;  total,  4  steamers,  with 
27guns. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  1862  was  as 
follows:  Imports,  17,226,666  piastres,  against 
16,676,814  in  1861 ;  exports,  21,994,482,  against 
20,849,684  in  1861.  In  1868,  the  imports 
amounted  to  20,487,517  piastres,  an  increase 
over  those  of  1862  of  8,260,862  piastres. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
entered  and  deared  at  tlM  ports  of  the  Re- 
public in  1861  and  1862  were  as  follows : 


mjABBa 

VmhUl 

TteMf*^ 

Vmi^ 

Touigi. 

1861 

t,880 

884,909 
98^628 

2,428 

874,8ST 

9n^ 

18S9 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Ohili  consisted,  at 
the  end  of  1862,  of  259  vessels,  of  67,111  tons 
burthen,  with  2,866  sailors. 


The  Government  and  people  of  Chili  took  a 
very  active  interest  in  tne  difficulty  between 
Peru  and  Spain.  (See  Pebu.)  The  current  of 
public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favor  of  aiding 
Peru  in  case  of  a  war.  Tlie  Oongress  of  Ohifi 
passed  a  resolution,  by  which  the  Spanish  war 
vessels  were  forbidden  to  coal  in  the  ports  of 
Chili.  Another  resolution  was  adopted  ob- 
jecting to  the  recognition  of  a  Mexican 
monarchy. 

This  Conmss  terminated  its  sittings  on 
Dec.  27th.  They  approved  the  public  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  1866,  and  also  sanctioned 
an  increase  of  two  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
estimates  for  nublic  purposes,  most  of  which 
will  be  expended  on  the  augmentation  of  the 
navy.  For  this  purpose  two  yessels  are  under 
construction  in  !E^gland. 

The  Government  of  Chill  has  for  some  time 
devoted  its  attention  to  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  colonization  of  the  vast 
tracts  of  rich  country  at  their  dieposal,  and  a 
decree  appointing  a  commission  to  report  on 
the  subject  has  been  passed.  The  commis- 
sioners met  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  following  measures : 

3.  The  foandatioii  of  an  emigration  office,  with 
branches  in  Europe. 

2.  The  aoquiution  by  the  Goyemment  of  lands  in 
th«  central  prorinoes,  to  instal  the  emigrants  pro- 
visionally. 

8.  A  system  of  contracts  between  owners  of  estates 
and  the  emigrants  by  medium  of  the  Central  Emi- 
gration Office. 

4.  The  assignment  of  an  annual  snm  by  the  (Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  emigration. 

Already  a  connderable  progress  has  been 
made  by  Chili  in  this  object.  Admiral  "Eltz- 
roy,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  English  Boyal 
Geoffraphical  Society  on  May  9,  IC^  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  German  colony  of 
Port  Montt,  in  a  region  which,  when  he  sur- 
veyed the  coast,  was  peopled  only  by  small 
bodies  of  savages,  had  in  ten  years  become  a 
town  of  16,000  inhabitants.  A  littie  further  to 
the  north  there  was  a  place  where  twenty  or 
thirty  ships  at  a  time  were  loading  coal ;  while 
at  the  period  of  his  visit  only  but  a  few 
fragments  of  coal  were  seen  lying  about,  which 
no  one  thought  worth  picking  up.  The  range 
of  the  Andes  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  whme 
of  the  country  to  the  west  is  well  timbered. 
Indeed,  the  country  is  already  becoming  tiie 
abode  of  civilized  men ;  for  a  number  of  new 
settiements  have  lately  sprung  into  existence 
along  the  eastern  coast  and  in  the  Straits  of 
MageQan,  as  well  as  on  the  western  side.  The 
forests  of  the  Chilean  side  include  extensive 
clusters  of  apple  trees  of  good  edible  varieties, 
and  the  country  also  possesses  three  different 
kinds  of  potatoes,  better  than  aoy  he  had  ever 
eaten  at  home.  Admiral  fltzroy  was  only 
surprised,  considering  the  deterioration  of  the 
potato  plant  in  Englimd,  that  some  adventurous 
Englishman  had  not  been  out  to  this  region  to 
procure  a  stock  of  fresh  plants. 
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An  interestiiig  report  was  made  on  March 
7, 1864,  by  the  Engineer  Dnrois,  npon  the  new 
Pass  through  the  Andes,  and  its  praoticabilitj, 
with  a  view  to  the  oonstmction  of  a  railway. 
According  to  this  report  a  railroad  conld  be 
bnDt  witbin  four  years,  and  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  millions  of  dollars,  from  the 
TaQey  of  Onrico  to  the  summit  of  the  Oor- 
dillera,  which  for  security  and  durability  would 
not  be  smpassed  by  any  mountain  road,  and  it 
is  belicTed  not  more  obstmcted  by  the  snows 
of  winter  than  the  railways  of  northern  New 
York  and  Lower  Canada.  East  of  tiie  smn« 
mits  there  are  no  serious  difScnlties  to  be  en- 
countered. "  This  grand  raQway  completed,'* 
says  the  report  of  Durois«  "  the  vast  and  mag^ 
nificent  Argentine  Bepublio  would  giro  to  her 
aster  of  the  Pacific  a  fraternal  embrace  on  the 
sommit  of  the  mountains,  which,  until  the  pres- 
ent, have  caused  their  separation,  and  the  en- 
tire world  would  feel  the  influence  of  a  rail- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  as 
it  would  not  only  facilitate  and  shorten  the  com- 
munication of  the  Indies  and  the  Padfic  with 
Europe,  but  afford  inyaluable  advantages  to 
commerce. 

OHINA,  an  enmire  in  Eastern  Ama.  Em- 
peror El-Tfliang  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Tsai-Sung;,  bom  in  1855,  succeeded  his 
ftther,  Hung-fund,  in  August  22^  1861.  Prime 
IGniater,  Yih-aoo,  PHnce  of  E.ung.  Popula- 
tion, in  1840,  estimated  at  415,000,000,  Area, 
estimated  by  McOuUoch,  at  76,815  geographi- 
cal square  miles;  by  Malte  Brun,  at  69,840; 
by  Barrow,  at  60,072. 

The  State  Ooundl  consists  of  six  members. 
Subordinate  to  the  State  Oouncil  are  eight  col- 
leges, each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief  director.  These  colleges  are :  1,  for  ex- 
ternal afEurs ;  2,  for  nominating  and  watching 
the  civil  officers  of  the  empire ;  8,  for  finances ; 
4^  for  worship;  6,  for  war;  6,  for  Justice;  7, 
for  public  labors;  8,  for  recelYing  the  ambas- 
sadors from  the  tributary  countries. 

The  college  of  public  censors  is  independent 
of  the  State  OounciL  It  consists  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  members^  and  it  alone  has  the  right  to 
lay  remonstrances  and  complaints  before  the 
Emperor.  A  member  of  tnis  college  always 
attends  the  meetings  of  the  eight  ministerial 
departments,  without,  however,  tddng  part  in 
the  discussions.  Others  are  travelling  through 
the  empire^  and  exendsinff  a  control  over  the 
administration  and  the  hi^er  officers. 

The  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Oanton  and 
Shanghai,  during  the  years  1860-^62,  was  as 
follows: 
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Sir  Hacdonald  Stevenson,  to  whom  is-  Justly 
■ooorded  the  first  place  amongst  the  enterpns- 


ing  men  who  have  achieved  the  establishment 
of  railw^rs  in  British  India,  paid,  in  1864,  a 
visit  to  China,  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done 
with  the  Chinese  Gk>vemment  with  regpard  to 
constructing  a  railway  system  in  China.  The 
plan  nroposed  bv  Stevenson  is  to  make  the 
main  lines  first,  leaving  the  branch  lines  for  a 
time.  Assuming  Hankow  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial centre,  one  trunk  line,  in  Ms  opinion, 
should  run  east  to  Shanghai,  650  miles,  one 
from  Shanghai  to  Pekin,  850  miles,  one  from 
Hankow  to  Canton,  850  miles,  and  one  fttmi 
Hankow  to  British  India,  1,600  miles.  Steven- 
son does  not  advocate  all  this  being  undertaken 
in  the  first  instance,  but  lays  down  a  compre- 
hensive plan  as  the  principle  on  which  railroads 
in  China  should  be  constructed.  He  recom- 
mends short  lines  being  commenced  with  all 
Bpeed  between  Tientsin  and  Peldn,  and  be- 
tween Shang^bAi  and  Sooohow,  and  presumes 
that  these  would  not  only  cost  Uttle,  but  would 
exhibit  to  the  people  and  the  €k>vemment  the 

great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  railroads, 
tevenson  instances  the  capacity  of  the  Chi* 
nese  to  appreciate  chei^  and  swift  travel,  b j 
reference  to  the  steamers  which  ply  between 
Hongkong  and  Canton.  When  the  fare  was 
one  dollar  the  average  daily  number  of  passen- 
gers was  about  two  hundred ;  on  the  fare  being 
reduced  to  twenty-five  cents,  the  number  rose 
at  least  fourfold.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  classified  by  Stevenson  under  three  heads: 
Ist.  The  cooperation  and  concurrence  of  the 
Chinese  Gk)vemment.  2d.  The  financial  ar- 
rangements ;  and  8d.  The  engineering  difficul- 
ties. He  meets  these  by  the  following  consid- 
erations :  The  1st  is  a  subject  for  diplomacy — 
every  point  being  taken  to  explain  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  the  advantages  of  railways 
and  the  means  of  constructing  them.  The  2d 
he  also  deems  a  diolomatio  affair,  depending 
on  the  success  of  tne  first.  That  is  to  say, 
diould  a  good  understanding  be  come  to  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  an  arrangement  of 
such  a  nature  could  be  made  as  womd  satisi^ 
ci»itaHsts.  The  dd  he  considers  to  be  par- 
tially ascertained  from  the  surveys  of  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  he  has  closely  studied.  He  jidvocatea, 
of  course,  proper  surveys  being  made  to  con- 
firm or  condemn  those  of  the  padres. 

Should  the  three  points  above  named  be  sat- 
isfcictorily  solved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  before 
long  there  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
railway  system  in  China. 

The  cotton  trade  ia  the  Chinese  empire  is 
progressing  most  favorably.  At  Canton  and 
Shanghai,  up  to  June.  1864  52,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  actually  snipped  for  London  and 
Liverpool,  against  12,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  the  year  before.  Large  as  this  quanti^ 
IS  as  compared  with  former  years,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  market  are  sdd  to  have  been  sadly 
crippled  by  the  state  of  tiie  money  market,  and 
the  scarcity  of  sycee  mlver,  in  which  the  native 
dealers  are  alone  willing  to  make  settiements. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  China  in  1864: 
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The  year  1864  opened  with  new  and  serions 
disasters  for  the  Taeping  rebellion.  Mijor 
Gordon,  earlj  in  the  year,  proceeded  to  the 
westward,  forty  miles  from  Sooohow,  to  a  city 
named  E-sIung,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tae-hoo  Lake.  The  stockades  abont  this  place 
he  took  on  February  20th.  On  the  2d  of  March 
the  garrison  evacnated  the  place  without  firing 
a  shot  In  the  attacks  on  the  stockades,  Gor- 
don had  two  or  three  kOled,  and  four  wounded. 
He  next  proceeded  northwestward  for  twenty- 
five  miles  to  a  city  named  Li-ying.  which  was 
captured  on  March  9th,  without  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle life.  The  rebels  who  here  laid  down  their 
arms  were  about  20,000,  some  4,000  of  whom, 
who  resided  not  far  distant,  returned  at  once  to 
their  homes.  The  commander  of  this  place, 
Tsze  Wang,  who  was  equal  in  rfmk  to  Chang 
Wang,  had  been  abandoned  by  his  own  men. 
Having  taken  a  portion  of  his  troops  out  of 
the  stockades  to  oppose  the  approaching  en- 
emy, he  found,  on  his  return,  the  gates  shut 
against  him.  Li-ying  is  an  important  place  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  cut  the  rebel 
district  into  two  portions,  and  estabhshed  a 
communication  with  the  Imperialists  in  the 
west.  From  li-ying  Major  Gordon  marched 
upon  Kintan^,  a  district  town  tiiirty  miles 
north  of  Li-ymg,  and  the  same  distance  to  the 
west  of  Chan-chow-foo.  An  attack  upon  this 
town,  on  March  21st,  was,  however,  repulsed 
with  severe  loss  to  the  assailants,  and  Major 
Gordon  himself  severely  wounded ;  and  ha 
learned  that  the  Imperialists  were  falling  bac! 
from  Ohan-chow-foo,  and  that  his  communica- 
tions were  threatened,  he  returned  to  Li-ying. 
The  important  city  of  Eiashing  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imperialists  on  March  20th,  after 
a  long  siege,  during  which  the  Imperialist  Gen. 
phing,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Chinese 
army,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  March  81st 
tibie  city  of  Hangchow  was  captured  by  the 
Franco-Chinese  and  the  Imperialist  troops,  and 
thus  nearly  the  entire  Chekeang  province  clear- 
ed of  rebds. 

The  Taepings,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  rein- 
forced their  army  by  some  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand Ewang'tunff  and  Kwang^men,  who  seem 
to  have  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  rebel  army  in 
ferocity.    They  travelled  without  any  commis- 


sariat, devastating  villages,  ^  and  committing 
frightful  atrocities.  They  showed  neither 
mercy  nor  consideration  toward  foreigners, 
and  killed  them  just  as  they  did  others  who 
fell  in  their  power.  It  was  these  men  who 
repulsed  the  Imperial  troops  at  Chang-chow, 
and  who  afterwards  attacked  £[iang-yin,  Chang- 
zu,  and  other  places.  On  Elang-yin  their  at- 
tack failed,  but  at  other  places  they  succeeded* 
Gordon,  after  his  repulse  at  Kintang,  deter- 
mined on  attacking  this  body  of  rebels.  Ho 
came  up  to  a  party  of  th^m  on  the  26th  March, 
about  ten  miles  from  Kiang-yin,  and  although 
he  had  but  500  men  with  him,  he  easily  scat- 
tered them,  on  account  of  their  being  badly 
armed.  He  then  made  up  his  mind  to  attack 
their  main  body,  which  lay  near  Chang-zu. 
On  the  80th  March  he  despatched  Rhode 
and  Howard,  with  1,000  men,  to  attack  and 
drive  in  the  extreme  line  of  the  enemy.  These 
officers,  however,  were  completely  surrounded, 
and  in  cutting  their  way  out  lost  seven  officers 
and  about  150  men. 

In  April,  Major  Gordon,  having  recovered 
from  his  wound,  again  took  the  field,  and  on 
the  11th  April  attacked  and  defeated  the  Tae- 
pings at  a  place  called  Waisoo.  Previous  to  the 
action  the  Taepings  mustered  over  15,000,  while 
tiie  Imperialists  were  not  more  than  10,000.  Mig. 
Gordon  next  made  a  move  upon  the  city  of 
Ohang-chow-foo,  which,  after  a  siege  of  several 
weeks,  was  captured  by  him  in  May.  Soon 
after  the  Imperialist  army  suffered  a  very  severe 
loss  by  the  withdrawal  of  Grordon.  From  the 
official  correspondence  between  Sir  F.  Bruce, 
the  English  Minister  in  Pekin,  Gordon,  and  the 
English  Government,  it  appears,  that  before  the 
occupation  of  the  city  of  Soo-chow  (December, 
1868),  a  promise  had  been  given  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  Gordon,  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Taepings,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  "Wangs," 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  Notwith- 
standing this  promise  the  princinal  Chinese 
officer,  named  the  Footae,  ordered  the  eight 
chief  Wangs  to  be  brought  before  him  and  to 
be  beheaded.  As  soon  as  Gordon  heard  of  the 
particulars  he  at  once  decided  to  retire  from 
the  Chinese  service  unless  the  Footae,  whose 
name  was  Li,  was  removed  from  the  command 
by  the  Chinese  Government  and  a  public  state- 
ment made  by  that  Government  that  he  (Gor- 
don^ was  entirely  innocent  of  all  connection 
wim  the  affair.  So  far  as  Gk)rdon^s  inno- 
cence was  concerned,  the  Chinese  Government, 
the  Foottfe  himself^  and  all  tiie  parties  oon- 
cemed,  made  no  scruple  of  bearing  witness  to 
it ;  but  they  were  not  so  compliant  as  related 
to  the  removal  of  the  Footae.  He  was  a  man 
of- great  influence  in  the  army,  and  the  state 
and  the  Gh)vernmeiit  being  either  unable  or 
nnwiDing  to  remove  him,  set  to  work  to  apol- 
ogize for  hi  conduct  toward  the  Taepiog 
chiefe;  indeed,  his  conduct  in  putting  them  to 
death  was  too  much  in  accoraance  with  Chi- 
nese customs  to  be  oondenmed  by  them  with 
any  thing  like  sincerity.    The  result  was  that 
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tiie  Footae  was  not  removed,  and  that  after  On  Jvlj  19,  the  <Atf  of  Nankmg,  so  long  the 
oonsiderable  correspondence  a  letter  was  written  centre  of  disaffection  in  China,  and  the  point 
bj  Earl  de  Grej  and  Hipon^  dated  War-office,  from  which  so  many  gangs  of  insurgents  started 
April  26, 1864,  in  which  Mig.-6en.  Brown,  the  on  their  raids  npon  the  peaoeM  and  wealthy 
commander  of  the  British  troops  at  Shanghai,  cities  of  Oentral  China,  was  captnred  by  the 
was  desired  to  inform  Gordon  uiat  the  English  Imperialist  army  nnder  the  command  of  Tseng- 
Government  directed  him  to  quit  the  Chinese  kwo-shaen,  the  Gk>vemor  of  CSiekiang,  and 
service.  Lord  de  Grey  and  Kipon,  however,  brother  of  the  viceroy  of  the  provinces  of 
added :  '^  Bnt  if  yon  shonld  deem  it  advisable  Eiang^Nan  and  Eiang-Sn.  The  city  was  storm- 
to  employ  him  in  defending  Shanghai  and  the  ed  through  a  breach,  caused  by  a  mine  sprung 
80-miie  circle  around  it  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  under  the  wall,  near  the  east  gate.  When 
so,  pending  a  reference  to  me,  provided  an  the  Imperialists  made  irood  their  entrance 
arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  he  would  into  the  city,  they  found  uat  the  palace  of  the 
receive  his  orders  direct  from  yourseli^  and  Tien-Wang,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion^  and  the 
would  not  be  in  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  claimant  for  many  years  past  of  divine  honors 
Government."  and  attributes,  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Although  withdrawing  from  active  service,  It  was  said  that  the  renowned  Tien-Wang  and 
€k>rdon  continued,  however,  to  aid  the  Chinese  his  immediate  attendants  lay  buried  in  its  ruins, 
with  Ms  advice,  and  commenced  at  Shanghai,  The  Chung- Wang,  the  most  restless  and  deter- 
under  Gen.  Brown^s  direction,  the  formation  of  mined  of  the  Taeping  generals,  was  captured, 
a  camp  of  instruction,  as  weU  for  the  protec-  After  the  assault  he  managed  to  leave  tne  city 
tion  of  the  80-mile  boundary  as  for  the  opera-  with  a  few  followers,  but  he  was  captured  three 
lions  beyond  it.  This  camp  of  Instruction  was  days  subsequent!^  by  a  party  of  cavalry.  The 
near  Junkiang,  and  was  to  comprise  Chinese  Ihnperor  directed  the  Chung- Wang  to  be  con- 
already  driUed  in  artillery  practice,  as  well  as  veyed  to  Pekin;  but  this  order  was  subse- 
fresh  relays  of  men  to  whom  such  training  quently  rescinded,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
was  new.  The  plan  was  that  fresh  regiments  "  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces  "  at  Nanking,  which 
should  always  replace  those  that  had  received  sentence  was  duly  carried  into  execution.  From 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction.  Col.  Gordon  depositions  made  by  the  Chung-Wang,  at  his 
also  went  to  Nanking  and  iaspected  its  defences  trial,  it  appears  that  missionaries  and  others 
personally.  The  following  decree  was  issued  were  deceived  when  they  believed  in  a  moral 
by  the  Emperor,  bestowing  high  praises  upon  inspiration  as  acting  on  the  Taepings.  The 
Gordon,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  of  Wangs  were  oulj  ambitious  rebels,  anxious  to 
H-t'u  (General),  and  the  yellow  jacket  (a  dis-  overSirow  one  Government  to  replace  it  by 
tinction  about  equal  to  the  English  grand  cross  another  for  the  sake  of  their  own  aggran- 
of  the  Bath) :  dizement. 

Formerly,  on  acconnt  of  Gordon's  baring  acted  as  ^  Although  the  Taepings  suffered  a  severe  loss 

leader  of  our  Imperial  forces  against  the  enemy,  and  hy  the  capture  of  their  capital,  they  were  not 

haying  aasiated  to  take  Ohanff-chow,  we  issued  an  entirely  destroyed.    They  endeavored  to  collect 

edict,  expressing  our  will  that  ne  thonld  be  elerated  their  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Nyang-wei  and 

to  the  honoraiy  rank  of  Ti.Vn,  and  shonld  he  nre-  ^f  Kjang-Ti.  Gne  of  their  armies  defeated  a 
seated -from  onrself  with  a  banner  and  a  medal  to  ->-*sM*>«e  *■*•   ,  ,         ^  x-l     t         •  -i 

raaik  OUT  appreciation  of  hia  serrices.    Li-Hnng-  numerous  division  of  the  Inu)enal  army  ma 

<^ang  now  reports  that  the  "  eyer-yictorious  army^'  pitched  battle  on  the   3d   of   August.      The 

wmdhG^ordon  used  to  lead  has  been  disbanded  in  Pekin  Government  saw  consequently  that  it 

the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  he  begs  us  to  heap  could  not  vet  disband  the  army,  and  requested 

SSS.^1?lSrd.SSi^°8iS<i*^  .p^riS^  of  uS  tt^t  the  ^anco-Ohin««  corps  shodd  continae 

year  Gordon  hasheaded  the  "ever-victorious  army,"  to  serve.    At  the  end  of  August  the  JJrw>co- 

and  aided  the  ordinary  Imperial  forces  in  the  subju-  Chinese  army  occupied  the  city  of  Hoochow, 

g^on  of  Fushan,  the  relief  of  Ghang-shu-hsien,  the  the  last  of  the  large  cities  in  the  hands  of  the 


while  he  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  at  Tang-  ing  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  the  advantages 

Bhai.    He  finally  captured  Chanff-chow-fu,  thus  con-  hfS  been  decidedly  on  their  side.    Thousands 

McS^^elltl  h£i,^^^^^  ^t  Taepings  still  continue^  to  roam  about  in 

fid  mann^,  completed  the  dUbandment  of  tfie  die-  the  country,  pursumg  their  career  of  robbery 

ciplined  army.    There  was  no  uncertainty  about  and  despotism,  but  they  ceased  to  be  a  danger 

Gordon's  services;  he  was  eyer  inspired  with  that  to  the  empire.    In  November  a  battle  was  again 

bravery  and   strateric   talent  which  .enabled  him  fought  at  Kuang-sing-fti  in  the  province  of 

^JSSS^JiS'Sf&tioSStlttS'^S^  Ki^g.si,bewUeVerla]i8t  forces  and  a 

iad  other  Powers.    It  is,  therefore:  most  necessary  rebel  ar  myled  by  Hung-Yuancheng,  a  near  rel- 

for  us  to  mark  our  approyal.    Gordon  is,  therefore,  ative  of  the  deceased  Tien-Wang^and  Li-Shui- 

presenied  with  the  yellow  jacket  and  a  short  pea-  seng,  a  relative  of  the  Chung-Wang,  whose 

cock's  fei^er.    He  &  dso  presented  with  the  officiid  title  was  Yu-Wang,  or  the  admired  King.    The 

robes  and  paraphernalia  belongmg  to  the  rank  of  xl^L\L«c,TriiitSC  «««/.«   ar^A  fTiA  Utf^r  wm 

Ti.f  n.    ThSTwiU  our  fevor  be  maSifested  to  him,  ^onaer  was  failed  m  action,  and  the  latter  was 

Bespeei  this.  captured.    The  loss  was  senous  on  both  sides ; 
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the  rebels,  however,  were  totallj  defeated.  In 
December  a  body  of  rebels  was  -in  the  yioin- 
ity  of  Amoy,  bat  no  danger  was  apprehended 
from  them. 

COMMEBOE.  The  commerce  of  the  year 
with  Europe  was  limited  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  duties  on  imports  and  the  &vorable 
harvests  abroad,  which  diminished  the  demand 
for  breadstnffs.  The  oflOioial  statement  of  the 
Treasury  Department  gives  the  following  re- 
salts  of  the  trade  of  the  ooontry  for  the  nsoal 

J  ears  1868  and  1864.  The  fiscal  year  ends  on 
ane  80th.  The  specie  export  for  1868  shoold 
be  increased  $18,207,879,  to  embrace  a  large 
mmsoal  shipment  made  from  Oalifonda  to  £ng« 
land  for  safety  of  transit. 


ooodB 1868.781^       p»mm 

8p«de 9,666^648  IMQN 

Total 8869^,087  mjKm 

Domeatki'prodnflfl; 8^9,866^618  m^JBi 

Foreign         «•     17,796^  V^S 

Bpode 6M56.610  IJlQ^i 

Total 8881,800,409  UUfi^ 

The  import  yalnations  are  in  i^>eoie^  M( 
the  invoice  valae.  The  export  vaLueo  mk 
legal  tender  nrioes.  The  advance  in  gdU|« 
compared  witn  legal  tender  notes  and  the  i^ 
crease  of  taxes,  has  serionsly  affected  the  priM 
of  articles  sold  for  consumption.  The  foUowflg 
is  a  comparative  table  of  the  prices  of 
articles  which  will  serve  as  an  iUastntion: 


lUnh,mk 

llH«k,188L 

Umk,tm, 

um^m 

/>?Hv^  Maoflla , 

89  00  a  10  00 
185a    860 

17  85  a  19  50 
4Sa       60 

11  00  a  11  60 

91  00  a  81  60 
1  60  a    1  75 

87  00a80  00 

85  00a45  00 
60a       55 

SOOa   560 
8100a88  60 

86  00a87  00 
687a    875 

80  00a88  00 
5  50  a   5  70 

818  00  a  18  60 

SOOa   885 

80  60a84  00 

85a       87 

16  00  a  16  75 

80  00a8100 

8  60  a   8  76 
40  00a48  00 
45  00a55  00 

45  a       47 
10  00  a  10  50 
45  00a46  00 
55  00a56  00 

9  85  a  11  60 
66  00a58  00 

900a   987 

819  00  a  90  00 

1  60a   850 

86  00*87  50 

88 »       86 

15  50  a  15  75 

89  60a80  00 

885a    860 

45  00  a  47  00 

100  00  al50  00 

70  a       80 

9  50  a    9  75 

89  60a  65  00 

108  00  alio  00 

18  85  a  14  75 

56  00  a  57  00 

18  60al8  00 

ISAMtM 

Ijidilfro  .........  T 

9601  !• 

Ooflbe,  Bio,  100  lbs 

4i(»t«tt 

India  nibb^r. ...................................... 

114ft  1» 

Gnnnr  filoth.  100  yarda 

90  80ft«tt 

Hlde&  Bio.  iOO  ll» .*. 

81  ()•»■• 

Plaat^r  of  Paris « 

4Ms  I* 

Iieather.  oat.  mid 

4BMi«ll 

Mahogany 

TSMdlltt 

MolasmTNoi  aall 

1 10 ft  IS 

Billc,  »▼...... 

14Nfttt» 

Oissia,  100  lbs. 

lOOWftlVi 

Gin..'. 

mtoMB 

Snsar,  Oaba«  100  lbs 

leiBftttS 

T*",  Banca 

TDNftVV 

Bpeltar.. 

ISMftllJI 

8828  85aa54  95 

8870  56a896  56 

8616  18  affrr  00 

8619111(011 

This  average  aggregate  rise  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

o<ad 
praloa. 

lentfdM 

BiM 

lfai«lLl868 

68 
185 

84180 
888  55 
546  66 
709  19 

»«      1868 

60 

•*     1864 

180 

Dec^    1864 

194 

sion  of  consomers,  are  fieur  leas  than  in  orffiMf 
years. 

The  revenue  of  the  port  of  New  IcAin^ 
ing  1864)  shows  a  gain  of  abont  $8,000^011* 
over  the  corre^onding  figures  of  the  pranar 
year : 


This  table  shows  that  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties keeps  always  in  advance  of  that  of  gold. 
Thns  the  premiam  on  gold  is  125  per  cent, 
and  the  advance  in  the  articles  has  been  150 
per  cent,  on  the  gold  price  of  those  articles. 
These  higher  prices  include  the  dnties,  the  cost 
of  gold  with  which  payment  is  made,  the  price 
of  exchange,  the  stunps  and  other  taxes,  and 
all  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  importers. 
Before  the  goods  reach  the  consumers  tney  are 
thus  loaded  witii  expenses,  charges,  taxes,  and 
profits,  which  therefore  necessarily  dimlmsh 
the  ability  of  the  consamers  to  take  the  usual 
quantities.  The  home  manufactorers  have  had 
less  to  contend  with.  They  have  been  charged 
with  three  per  cent  tax,  and  other  charges, 
and  the  rise  in  raw  materials  and  waffes,  but 
they  have  been  sustained  by  a  large  and  effect- 
ive demand  from  the  €U)vernment  for  most 
materials  of  clothing,  munitions,  etc,  at  rates 
which  have  left  a  considerable  profit  The 
manufacturing  sections  have  indeea  never  been 
BO  prosperous  as  during  the  past  year.  It  \b 
the  case,  nevertheless,  that  the  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise generally,  as  well  in  first  hands  as 
those  on  uie  shelves  of  stores,  and  in  posses* 


Janoaiy. . . 
Vehnur,. 

ICsrch 

April 

May 

Jnne. 

July 

Angnst.... 
Beptambar 
October.... 
November. 
December. 


Total. 


1888. 


ia6i 


84487,906  89 
8,6e0,n8  47 
4,544^460  18 
8,907497  07 
8,878,865  48 
8,788,984  06 
4,918,n8  49 
6,806,786  68 
7,870,648  66 
6^888,948  48 
^07^848  94 
5,948,180  06 


858,886,054  48 


•^1 

&81U48# 

1^1 


ww^f. 


In  the  previous  year  the  imports  wers^ 
dderable,  and  the  entries  were  larger  ^mf 
the  apprehension  of  higher  duties.  B/w 
act  of  Oongrees  in  May  doubUng  the  MH 
the  merchandise  taken  out  of  bond  mnvif 
large  in  value,  thus  making  the  reveoiw  ij^ 
January  to  Mfljy  $35,296,890.09.  These  mm 
represented  a  large  amount  of  goods  tata^ 
of  bond,  and  put  on  the  market  at  lowtf  iii|l 
and  wMch  continued  to  supply  it  dnringg 
year.  The  revenue  of  the  last  «ght  msjj 
was  about  90  per  cent  of  that  of  the  fint*S 
months.  The  duties  of  the  last  ei(^t  mawf 
beinff  at  much  higher  rates,  r^resent  a  fli^ 
smaller  amount  of  goods,  and  the  qnaawif  * 


bond  at  the  doee  of  the  j«ar  «u  bhuIL  To 
maiutun  the  amonnt  of  rerenne,  it  is  epparent- 
iy  oooeanarj  to  redQc«  the  ntte  of  tazatioii,  in 
order  that  the  present  prohibitory  tandeney  of 
Qte  tariff  loa;  be  modifled,  and  so  permit  of 
neater  reoeipte.  The  effbot  of  the  dnty  on 
file  ooet  of  goods  is  alao  greatly  increased  b; 
ibb  depredadon  of  the  oorrenoj,  Thna  a  oer- 
tain  deecription  of  vooUens  pay  rixty  per  oeuL 
tax  in  gold,  and  the  same  arUde  of  hone 
manofaotore  pays  five  p«r  cent,  in  paper.  It 
operates  as  follows : 


eoiddi 


..tin 


0«ld  dalT  pnmlnm. Tl 

ToCdIu to 

0<Mt  ImporUd  gDDdi fg  q 

The  tax  on  the  home-made  artide  of  the 
same  description  being  only  fire  cents  per  dol- 
'""  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  dnty  becomes 


utf  i    w  vvuu,    uiQf  uiurt),   ua  uia  UQLy  oecomes 

prohibitory,  the  Treasory  loses  sixty  cents  in 

Sid  and  gets  only  five  cents  in  paper.    The 
pwts  at  the  port  of  New  York,  monthly,  for 
the  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


IMO. 

isei. 

ma. 

isss. 

18S4. 

ii 

Si 

SSSiS 

m 

I 

tlMn,8M 

•»M*t«<o 

lisMU.no 

tntfimJ 

1188,014.611 

tnajfli^wi 

The  efibct  of  the  flaatoatltxis  of  the  cQTren<7 
fat  redodng  the  credit  system  and  ftnrdng  os^ 
transactions  npon  those  engaged  in  bonneis,  is 
▼ery  wrarent  in  the  retnms  made  of  the  nnm- 
h«t  of  nilnrea  and  the  amonnt  of  the  liahili- 


ties  of  the  psoiies  in  the  few  last  years,  as  fol- 
Iowa: 

Vmkm. 

LUIM.^ 

no 

"Sk 

Jg 

riderable  amonnt  of  distress,  but  the  enrt^- 
ment  of  credit  has  sinoe  ^ven  a  very  efTectoal 
check  to  that  mercantile  evil. 

The  importe  at  the  port  of  New  fork  for 
the  year  IBU  were  as  follows : 


DiT  goodi. 

Olhargixidl.., 


Among  the  general  imports  of  the  year,  oot- 
Uai  and  wool,  formerly  artidee  of  ezpor^  still 


TheyearlSET  was  one  of  panic,  and  in  1861 
tiie  war,  by  ontting  off  resonioes,  cansed  a  oon- 


The  foUowbig  table  ^ows  the  qnanlaties  and 
invoioed  spede  valnes  of  the  prindpal  fordgn 
imports,  other  than  dry  goods  end  specie^  at 
New  Tork,  daring  1804 : 


Gnmeopaln... 

Qnm  oonDl,... 

OtuBKM^ 

0am  McmiUi.. 


a>s,m 

lM,tSi 

SMis 


POSEIOir  IHFORTB  AT  THE  FOBT  Of  HBV  TOKX,  in^OtuMumtd.) 


Ip«H 1«S 

jiiu..... '.'!!!!!!  "«o 

iMdre. 840 

Uoarloaroiit.!!'  II^TS 

liwIOB  pMte  . .  11,M< 

Maddw. tfilt 

UuhmU «M 

Ihau m 

" — ^■*"  p-*l-U  ___^ 

HUraUMdJL"!! 

Mltnte  aDTcr 

OU^nupwdlM.  WS 

Oll,c«d a. 

Otl,«(>eoiUDt...,  1ST 

00,™, i,m 

011,IUlM«d. 1,>C» 

OU.oUTb ECLOM 

Oll,p<iliiL EM 

OiL  •parm TOO 

(telnm WT 

OnUlli  WHd...  «T 

Oiuifapttel .., 

rnii,whiii'.'.!i  'ian. 

Fi>tadi,blUh....  14 

Ptnlu  IWTlM 

Pl>Mll,Cblr> CIS 

FMuhibjil 16 

Pbrnplionu 4U 

PlnoiUfi) 

Prau  potiik  .. .  CI 

Qalnina MO 

QalebUTw 1,iH 

BCKUUiDim;..  Ud 

EhBtutTT!:...  1« 

Boflower IB 

Bit....  IS 

BaKpatn 

SumputUK \fiK 

BeuiunoiiT 4 

Banu.... ib 

Sbalbe 3,0M 

8«d4,Mattt> <8>S» 

8odi,al UJMH 

eaili,<uaU<i....  -Ifli 

Bddiuli St^SM 

aodiilijd.  iDlph. 

Bpcnfei SSO 

Bnziroflaid 071 

Spmu ."  84^480 

i'.'.'.  "A 

To^Udd.. DM 

TdtoiroOink!'.'  iiii 

Yalloir  berrie* 

Dmgiiiuiqrto,,,  .... 

Emsrr 1,OTO 

Fmcjioodt 

VlM  cncktn, 

FUh 

Vlu S,WS 

rSung', BM 

Tm UM 

TniUa: 

DrltdMu!'!" 


Plnv-appleB . . . . .         .... 

fiaoee*  liiil  pn& 

0>u>M....V. 

Tarnlliin. US 

OrladJMoit '.!!!'.!' 
GannT  doth  .,,,,       U4I 

OotupucbL >,oet 

OiMin »» 

Hiir ^fet 

HifrdoUi. ns 

HBrnp. U8,880 

Honey 8,151 

Chen 

M«!i 

MdiIqi]. 

Mintlal B 

OpthxL Wt 

Surilal Sa 

Jowdc* Ml 

Witdwa ns 

LeMlur,  Hldu,Ag.: 

Bdou  ud  ihoM.  ni 

Briitlu OW 

Hlilei,dr«»d...  S,BM 

UIAh,  nbdieuad.        

LeottaerJjiit '.'.!'.         "oj 

LlqD0Ti,'n1iua,A(i.: 

AiB Mm 

Br*Dd7 IVOl 

Bht ITM 

OocdUU jLUl 

Bin T.01B 

Pwur 4,1H 

Bum LMS 

Whiriuj STB 

Win* V&Kl 

BnMgndi SIT 

Brooi^ "»i 

Ctulu  and  A....       8,413 
C^P« 

OuBitona 4S 

Omu. >,m 

Hudmn 4,4H 

lion,  boap..Uau  4,I»T 

"pig           -  UI,IIN 

"  Mlr'd..b«  4T>,118 

t...Wlu  (UBl 

• 47,4411 

r...t<m4  «im 

» «i*SI 

801 

___    ..._ ITl 

Btad l{n,«4l 

Bpeltar ltiiT,4n,4B« 

Tin  plnt<..boiH    44D,>SS 
Tlnaibi....U)t.iRn,441 

vm. i,ee4 

nao Ibi.  I,1H,48S 

Uthognph  itone 


[^8W,88T 
11,411 


!    IIT^ 


SsrSaCf::: 

Farftanay 


MM.1N 
IMJai 


QiutHn 

Bods.... 

IX:-.-.-; 


1,  nnmdflAd. 


miTO 
iM«> 
Kim* 


ttba'ttuioa 
Bsc^Ubdali'V 
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,  siR,an    ifiwea 
11^      iM^m 


tt^ 
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lB,3n        K^iOS 

„..  0>4i 

1S4U 
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In  the  Hst  we  the  fcdlowing  Hems,  wMeh        The  iteam  of  import  were  formerly  on  the 

wera  ariadee  of  ciport  before  the  war : export  list,  and,  added  to  Uie  eiports  of  grain 

•9418.409  "*    other  products  of  the  soil,  assisted  to  pay 

ii^iK^i  the  valae  of  imports.    This  is  one  of  the  changes 

JM.^  oaosed  by  the  w»r.    The  exports  from  New 

^  York,  monthlj,  during  1864,  were  aa  follows : 


Wool. 
CMtOB 
l^tMi. 


1860. 


1861. 


2?-: 


oSSmvT"* 


11.T8UU 

ii,o)n,iHi 

(.SM.M3 

u.sn,sti 


M.OM,MS 

11,001,760 

n,<W!,TBT 


n,ne,sM 

aM81,TW 
S0.47S,<M 


Them  Tslnee  are  In  onrrency,  and  mnch  To  these  eboold  be  abided  the  export  of 
greyer  than  were  realized  abroad.  The  wheat  petroleum,  of  which  64,T92,S7S  gallons  were 
and  com  exports  of  1891  compare  with  1864  shipped  In  the  year  1664  agunst  28,960,791 
•s follows:  in  1863.    The  export  of  petrolenm  bids  fair 

to  be  matjy  increased  dnrintf  the  next  year. 

This  fwlowing  table  shows  the  exports  from  . 

the  port  of  Sew  York  of  the  artiolee  which 

make  np  the  bnik  of  the  export  trade  fbr 

the  year: 


isei. 

18H. 

'W 

HS»^::;;:;;: 

EXPOKTS  FB01£  NSW  1 


Sfm 

Liot,au 
no,M> 

UOKLSU 

■oafiK 

60.884 


I40,IW1 

41t,SW 
IS^DM 
BUSS 

T.tl>8,4Sl 


ii8,sia 

l,Be8M4 


40,TSUM 


U4i.no 


421.881 
1,8«6.IN 


H,lT4,8«i 
4»,TSB,8U 
U,4M,133 


161.401 
SSifiM 


Notwithstanding  the  petroleam  interest  has 
^tparentlj  attracted  a  very  larsa  amoont  of 
oapital  dnring  the  past  year,  still  the  qaantity 

Srodnoed  haa  not  mnoh  increaaed.  For  ustanoe 
le  total  amonitt  taken  for  coaanmption  at  New 
Yorku  and  exported  from  New  York,  Boston, 
&&,  daring  1693  and  1664,  was  aa  follows :  ' 


18«S. 

18U. 

WSSISSJ 

■ffs;iTSS: 

K! 

SSf 

TJSfiSJ 

Total 

\S>K,W 

UMfiH 

Thoa  there  appears  no  material  change.  There 

WHOLEBALB  PBtCES  OF  rOKEIOS  AND 


are  WTeral  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  increase  of  oaj)i- 
tal  the  past  year,  actually  employed  in  prodncinc 
petroleum,  is  not  so  great  aa  might  be  snppoaed. 
Many  companies  hare  been  formed,  and  <a  laioo 
nominal  capital,  bnt  very  few  of  them  have  t}i^ 
stock  all  taken  np,  and  mnoh  of  the  money  that 
has  been  pud  in  has  tieen  given  to  those  organis- 
ing the  oompanies  for  the  land  they  have  par- 
chased,  while  uiother  large  portion  of  it  a  f>aid 
ont  in  oommflnona.  Bcodes  this,  veir  httia 
of  the  land  npon  which  the  new  oonpanks  are 
based  has,  aa  yet,  been  developed.  It  reqniies 
time  to  aooomplish  mnoh  in  that  waj.  Hie  com- 
ing year,  however,  most  show  the  effect  of  these 
new  investments.  Thna  far,  prodnction  haa  not 
kept  paoe  with  the  growing  demand,  and  prices, 
therefore,  have  mled  high. 

DOUBSTIO  PBODCOX  AT  HEW  TOEK. 
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The  1186  in  prices,  as  oompared  with  last 
year,  extends  to  every  article  upon  the  list,  ex- 
cept some  prodnotions  of  the  Southern  States. 
and  is  very  strongly  marked  with  regard  to  all 
articles  of  food.  If  compared  with  the  year 
1860,  there  will  be  fonnd  to  be  a  rise  of  abont 
150per  oent. 

The  eai>ort8  of  general  merchandise  firom 
Kew  York  were  on  a  very  limited  scale  as 
oompared  with  former  years.  The  exports  of 
breadstofb  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent in  1864  since  September  1,  were  as 
follows : 
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BnatlA 

CnusUt 

Denmark 

Medklenbuiy 

HaiiBe  Townib 

Fruiee 

Turkey  and  Walla^iia, . 

llStod  Statoik! !  .*.'!.'!!! 
Britlah  North  America 
Other  eonntilea 


Total. 


Qoaatitj,  ewl 


2.8US,4e8 

8,610,145 

8ti8,0S6 

468,899 

465,647 

481,078 
877,646 
866.860 
7^00,048 
8a£806 
846,806 


17,788,888 


Tains. 


£1,214,911 
1,886^ 
878,888 
88fi,fl86 
808,461 
888,499 
168,689 
168,884 
8,848,849 
866,647 
169,898 


£8,886,668 


Tlov. 

WhMt 

Oon. 

1861 

1,988,685 

894»988 

408,660 

64,996 

16,710,888 

18,899,804 

4,987^984 

1,828,888 

4,986,480 

8,978,818 

989,468 

66,968 

1808 

1888 

1864 

In  this  retom  are  the  exact  figures  to  indi- 
cate the  ratio  of  decline  in  onr  foreign  trade. 
The  value  of  these  exports  for  the  four  months 
embraced  in  the  figures,  according  to  the  liy- 
etpool  price  in  gold,  is  as  foUows : 


186L 848,600,000 

87,848,090 


1868L 88,909,018 

1864. 1,860,818 


Thus  the  trade  is  nearly  extinguished.  This 
is  due,  no  doubt,  as  well  to  the  good  harvests 
of  England  and  Western  Europe  as  to  ^e  state 
of  the  currency  here.  The  latter  cause  will, 
however,  continue  to  act  with  ever  increasing 
force,  because  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
here  is  enhanced  by  the  higher  prices  of  all 
the  fiuiner  consumes.  For  instance,  it  adds  to 
the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  transportation, 
the  amount  of  commissions  and  interest,  and 
above  all,  to  the  taxes,  local.  State,  and  fed- 
eral These  are  all  no  doubt  paid  in  paper. 
but  they  enhance  the  cost  upon  the  exported 
wheat  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  gold. 
BreadstufEs  are  not  articles  of  monopoly,  like 
cotton,  for  which  the  American  article  com- 
mands the  markets  of  the  world,  but  are  those 
in  which  the  sharjiest  competition  exists;  and 
those  of  the  United  States  having  further  to 
go^  at  greater  cost  of  transportation,  maintain 
their  footing  only  with  difficulty  while  not  sub- 
jected to  taxation. 

During  1864^  the  number  of  ships  transferred 
from  the  American  to  the  British  flag  was  106 : 
the  tonnage  92,652.  The  number  transferred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  la  715 ;  the  ton- 
nage 480,882. 

The  following  table  shows  the  auarters  of 
wheat  imported  into  Great  Britain  xor  tiie  last 
nine  months  of  1864^  with  the  value  in  pounds 
sterling.  Wheat  is  now  entered  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  hundredweight,  instead  of  measure. 
The  quAnti^  bought  of  the  United  States,  in- 
dudinig  Oalifomia,  was  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  purchase,  at  prices  rather  less  than 
those  paid  other  countries.  Thus  the  cost  o^ 
Ftnssian  wheat  was  lOs.  4d.  per  cwt.,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  was  98.  4d. : 


This  reduction  in  the  quantities  exported,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  reduces  the  supply  of  bills, 
and  those  who  are  required  to  remit  for  sncar 
and  other  merchandise  avail  themselves  of  a 
fan  in  gold  to  make  those  remittances,  and  the 
fiedl  is  thereby  checked.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  gold  paid  out  by  the  Gk>venunent 
is  sold,  and  the  banks  also,  whidi  are  making 
arrangements  to  convert  their  business  from 
State  to  federal  authority,  are  selliag  gold. 
Dealing  in  gold,  both  buying  and  selling,  has 
become  a  very  important  occupation  in  this 
country.  The  amount  coUectea  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1864  tiirough  the  purchase 
of  importers  was  $102,816,152,  or  very  nearly 
(2,000,000  per  week.  One-half  of  that  amount 
was  paid  out  for  interest,  and  found  its  way 
again  to  the  brokers,  and  the  other  half  was 
sold  by  the  Treasury  in  the  open  market. 
Thus  the  Government  operation,  m  collecting, 
paying,  and  selling,  amounts  to  (200,000,000 
per  annum;  at  the  same  time  the  importers 
bought  in  addition  $50,000,000  to  remit  in 
payment  of  goods,  and  about  $12,000,000  ar- 
rived from  Oalifornia.  It  is  evident  from  these 
facts  that  gold  dealing  is  a  leading  business, 
and  employs  a  great  number  of  brokers.  It 
was,  however,  of  a  troublesome  and  hazardous 
nature,  since  the  gold  in  bags  had  to  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hancL  at  more  or  less  risk.  For 
this  reason  it  was  detennined  to  make  a  com- 
mon depository  at  the  Bank  of  New  York  of 
the  gold  held,  and  to  transfer  it  from  hand  to 
hand  by  orders.  The  amount  of  gold  so  de- 
posited was  in  tiie  first  week  of  January  about 
$1,200,000.  There  was  besides  a  good  deal  of 
gold  deposited  with  other  banks  by  customers 
for  safe  keeping,  and  in  some  cases  did  not 
enter  into  the  returns  of  the  banks.  The  gold 
movement  was  comparatively  as  follows : 

BpedelntMiiksaiidBnb-TreMiiiyiyeoemberl...  888,961,868 

iMoelTed  from  OaUfomiA  In  December 8^806^618 

Imported  from  flnelgii  port!  In  Deoember. 114,876 

Gathered  in  from  hmirdB  In  December. 4,876,86ft 

Bvpplj 886,168,887 

Siipertedin  December 6tl04|877 

LeftTOf  In buk and Bab-l^eMoiy, Jan.  1,1866...  $80,064^ 

OOMMEROIAL  INTERCOURSE.  Some 
modification  was  made  in  the  conditions  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  insurrectionary  States  during  the 
year.  On  June  26th,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, all  restrictions  on  trade  in  Missouri  and 
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Kentucky  were  annnlled  and  abrogated,  and  The  past  and  present  system  of  trade  has  ciTen 

aU  products  and  goods  were  aUowed  to  be  strength  to  the  re^l  •nny,  wUle  it  hw^d^ 

f^^JL  iv.^r.^1^4-  --.^jf M«  ♦K/vo^  a*«+/»»  <.«  ;»  4^».i%  *nd  weakened  onr  own.    It  has  invited  the  enemy  to 

freely  brought  withm  those  States  as  in  time  j,^^^  ^^^^  Memphis  as  his  best  base  of  supply, 

of  peace ;  but  no  goods  were  allowea  to  pass  when  otherwise  he  would  have  abandoned  the  conn- 

from  these  States  into  any  State  declared  to  be  tiy.    It  renders  of  practical  non^ffbct  the  blockade 

in  insurrection.  vpoi^  the  ocean,  wnich  has  cost  and  is  costiiig  so 

Any  person  redding  within  an  insnrrecti^^^  S^LS^rd  rJU^  U  n«t  io°!^p1^^^^^^ 

ary  State  was  aUowed  freely  to  bring  any  ^nte  any  mUltary  plan  without  its  becoming  known 

goods  or  products  for  sale  to  any  place  where  to  him  long  enough  in  advance  for  him  to  prepare 

a  supervising  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  was  for  it» 

located.    It  was  further  ordered  that,  .      The  facto  here  »tatad  are  known  to  ereiy  intelU. 

sent  man  in  Memphis.  What  is  the  remedy  for  these 

Whenever  the  owner  of  said  goods  and  producto  great  and  ovcrshi&owing  evils?    Bxperience  shows 

shaU  not  reside  within  the  hues  of  national  mihtwy  ^^  ^^^^^  ^an  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  total 

occupation,  such  goods  and  producto  shaU  be  sold  by  prohibition  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 

the  supervising  special  acent,  or  Msistant  special  fetates  in  rebellion. 

agent ;  and  aU  such  sales  of  goods  and  products  shall        jt  j.  therefore  ordered :  That  on  and  after  the  16ih 

take  place  on  Monday  of  each  week,  at  the  place  of  ^f  j^^y  jg^  ^he  lines  of  the  Army  at  Memphis  be 

receipt,^  and  shall  include  idl  complete  loto  on  hand  closed!  and  no  person  wUl  be  permitted  to  leave  the 

at  the  time  of  the  sale;  and  the  supervising  special  ^^j   ^^^^^^^  jjy  rf^e-  without  a  special  pass  from 

agent,  or  the  assistant  special  agent,  as  the  case  may  ^^^  headquarters  after  that  date.    AU  persons  do- 

be,  shall  pay  to  said  owner  or  his  a^t,  if  the  said  ^^^^  ^f  coming  into  the  cHy  wiU  be  permitted  to 

owner  shaU  have  taken  oath,  and  is  not  excepted  ^^  ^  ^^t  shouiid  be  notifled  by  the  picketo  that  they 

from  SMd  amnesty,  nor  prove  disloyal  or  hostile,  ^u  ^'ot  be  allowed  to  return.    AU  persons  who  de- 

twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  jgross  nrocMdsof  said  ^^  ^  ig^^e  the  city  to  go  beyond  our  Une)^  must 

sales,  and  shaU  pay  the  remaindOT  of  said  proceeds  ^^  g^  jjcfore  the  16th  inst. 
after  deducing  the  necessary  and  proper  expenses         g-  ^rder  of  Mai.-Gen.  0.  C.  Wishburw, 
of  sale,  and  one  per  cent,  as  his  addiUonal  oompen-  *  ^i|^  jj^  MORGAN,  Aas't  Adi.-Oett. 

satlon,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  S totes,  and  ^ 

shall  give  the  owner  of  each  lot  sold,  or  his  agent,  a       A  Gomilar  order  was  issued  by  OoL  Farrar, 

receipt  or  certificate  describing  the  property.  ^    ^  at  Natchez,  and  by  Gen.  Sherman,  at  Vicks- 

««ti5V\';n«l£S's?ijr*nrT^«^^  burg.    It  was  asserted  tbat  similar  resulte  fol. 

notes  of  the  Umted  otates  or  Treasury  notes,  excln-  .  _^^  .,      .     *^  _j.  tt^i ^   T^i-ti^ -o^^i-  tt-ji 

sively,  and  aU  proceeds  of  goods  and  producto  paid  lowed  the  trade  at  HelenSj  Little  Kook,  Uud- 
into  the  Treasury  under  ike  foregoing  resolution  son,  Baton  Rouge,  Plaquemine,  DonaldsonTille, 
shaUberestoredwithoutinterestto  the  owner  of  the  and  Kew  Orleans.  The  amount  of  trade 
goods  and  products  sold,  in  case  he  shaU  establish,  through  the  lines  at  all  these  points  with  the 
SFiJ^in'S^r^cSfhnSlUSS'S^  iBokt^Mties  where  tr^e  stores  wer««t«- 
and  products,  and  that  since  the  sales  thereof  he  has  ateo,  was  estimated  at  not  less  tnan  a  naif  mil- 
conducted  himself  in  all  respecto  as  a  good  and  loyal  lion  dollars*  daily.  It  was  frirtlier  asserted  that 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  done  notbinff  Memphis  was  of  as  much  advantage  to  the 

Nothing  in  either  of  the  foregoing  additional  regu-  White  River,  where  there  WM  only  a  wood- 

lations  shaU  authorise  the  conveyance  of  suppues  yard  and  a  smaU  garrison  for  its  protection,  a 

beyond  the  Unes  of  miUtary  occupation,  or,  except  trade  store  had  a  business  of  nearly  one  hun- 

under  the  regulations  of  September  11, 1868,  within  ^q^  thousand  dollars  per  month.     At  Milli- 

saM  hues.  ^^^i^  Bend,  where  there  was  a  small  force  of 

Bv  a  proclamation  of  the  President  the  port  negroes  for  the  protection  of  the  plantations  in 

of  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  was  opened  to  trade  the  vicinity,  and  only  one  white  family  living 

on  February  18th,  and  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  within  the  lines,  a  trade  store  had  a  business 

Yir^nia,  Fernandma  and  Pensacola,  Florida,  of  a  thousand  dollars  per  day.    This  occurred 

on  December  Ist ;  and  commercial  intercourse  at  other  points  on  the  river  wherever  any  pre- 

with  them,  except  for  persons  and  things  and  tence  could  be  found  for  setting  up  a  store, 

information  contraband  of  war,  authorized.  Numerous  small  steamers  were  siso  allowed  to 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Gen.  Washburn,  at  move  up  and  down  on  trading  excursions.    It 

Memphis,  issued  the  following  order :  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  these  boats  were 

HsADQUABTsis  DisTBxoT  ov  w»T?  TsNiTMsiB,  J  ^^  ^^^  ^^^t  of  tcnus  wlth  the  guerriUas,  and 

Msxpms,  Txmr.,  May  10, 1861      f  Other  rebel  cavalry  that  they  encountered,  and 

O^enfral  Ordert  iV&.  4.  ,  , .  ,  oftcflitimes  the  rebel  officers  and  soldiers  visited 

Jr^''tKfw?K''^t2LrirrlS^.tn°^^SS  ti^«  ^o^^  «"d  opened  direct  tr^e  for  suppli^ 

to  help  largely  to  feed,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  our  ^  exchange  for  cotton.  ^  Gen.  Washburn  found 

Siemies.    Memphis  has  been  of  more  value  to  the  that  these  boats  were  m  many  instances  fur- 

outhem   Confederacy  since  it  fell   Into  Federal  nishing  arms,  ammunition,  and  medicines  to 

hands,  tiian  Nassau.    To  take  cotton  belonyng^  to  ^^  ^nemy,  and  on  one  Occasion  a  trading  boat 

the  rebel  government  to  Nassau,  or  any  other  foreign  ^^'t^A  «  ILyv^i  -k«44^««.  o/t^^o.  i-v.**  ^^m.  ^a  «*- 

port,  is  aWardous  proceeding:   To  4ke  it  to  Mem-  ^em^d  a  rebel  battery  across  the  nver,  and  re- 

phis  and  convert  it  into  supplies  and  greenbacks  and  ceived  $2,000  m  gold  as  compensation  for  80 

return  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  or  place  the  pro-  doing. 

cceds  to  the  credit  of  the  rebel  government  in  Eu-        Notwithstanding  individuate  might  pervert 

rope,  without  passlog  again  the  rebel  lines,  is  safe  *.!.,•-  *-«/!«  fhtM^  is  no  donht  that  a  larffe  bodv 

ancl  easy.    I  have  SndSubted  evidence  that  large  ^"tt  .      '.  v  v®/L   J^^5  v  •!  «!S^^ 

amounts  of  cotton  have  been,  and  are  being  brought  ©f  Umon  inhabitants  would  have  suffered  ex- 

here  to  be  sold,  belonging  to  the  rebel  government,  tremely  except  for  the  aid  thus  derived,  and 
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for  the  market  thus  opened  for  artioles  otheiv  oonntr j  are  followed  by  the  capture  of  ootton^ 

wiee  of  no  valne  in  their  hands.  or  its  destmction,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  onr 

In  December  Secretary  Fessenden  issned  hands,  and  hence  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give 
new  regulations  for  the  purchase  of  the  prod-  jofoimation  to  the  rebels  of  every  contemplated 
nets  of  the  inanrreotaonary  Statesw  New  Or-  movement.  He  has  not  sent  an  expedition  into 
leans,  Memphis.  Nashville,  Norfolk,  Beaufort^  the  enemy's  lines  without  finding  agents  of  this 
in  North  C&rolina,  Port  Royal,  and  Pensacola  character  in  commnnication,  giving  them  infor- 
were  designated  as  marts.  Agents  were  ap-  mation  regarding  onr  movements,  and  nearly 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  £he  Treasory  to  every  expedition  has  been  foiled  to  some  extent 
make  pnrchases  at  other  points  for  the  United  in  some  of  its  ol^ects  by  information  so  corn- 
States^  who  will  give  bonds  and  have  no  per-  .  mnnicated.  He  nas  now  severed  speculators, 
sonal  mterest  in  those  purchases.  The  prices  captured  in  the  enemy's  country,  awaiting  trial 
jMdd  were  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  tiie  for  ^ving  information  to  the  enemy ;  but  the 
noarket  value  in  the  city  of  New  York,  deduct-  punishment  of  these  men  is  no  compensation 
ing  revenue  taxes,  p^mit  fees,  eta  The  agents  for  the  evil  they  have  occasioned,  and  wiU  not 
were  required  to  purchase  all  property  offered,  secure  ns  from  future  disasters  from  the  same 
bat  not  to  assume  any  other  liability  in  the  cause. 

matter.  Safe  conduct  was  to  be  allowed  to  aU  The  rebel  armies  east  and  west  of  the  HOs- 
persons  having  such  articles  to  sell^  and  a  cer-  sissippi  Biver  have  been  supported  mainly  dur- 
tificate  of  the  foots  of  sale  to  be  given.  All  ing  the  past  twelve  months  by  the  unlawful 
prodncts  so  purchased  could  be  sold  weekly  at  trade  carried  on  upon  that  river.  Hie  city  of 
pnblio  auction,  under  restrictions  imposed  by  New  Orleans,  since  its  occupation  by  our  forces, 
the  Secretary ;  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  has  contributed  more  to  the  support  of  these 
transportation  to  a  loyal  State  if  desired.  The  armies,  more  to  the  purchase  and  equipment 
]Nrooeeds  of  sales  and  such  other  moneyis  as  of  privateers  that  are  greying  upon  our  com- 
the  Secretary  shall  furnish  are  to  constitute  a  merce,  and  more  to  mamtain  the  credit  of  tiie 
"purchasing  fimcL"  to  be  employed  for  the  Oonfederate  Government  in  Europe,  tiian  any  ' 
purposes  indicated.  The  President  approved  other  portion  of  the  country,  with  the  single 
the  regulations,  and  issued  an  "  executive  or-  exception  of  Wilnungton  I 
der^'  on  the  subject;  authorizing  sUl  persons,  The  necessary  steps  were  taken  by  Con- 
except  those  in  military  or  naval  service,  hav-  gress  to  annul  the  redprodty  treaty  relative 
ing  products  of  States  declared  in  insurrection,  to  the  Oanadas.  This  treaty  between  the 
to  carry  them  to  the  places  of  purchase,  and  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  ratified 
mthorizing  them  to  pass  with  the  necessary  «t  Washington,  June  5th,  1854.  It  secured 
means  of  transportation  to  these  points  and  to  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in 
return.  Such  persons  were  to  be  permitted  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
by  the  military  authority  to  purcmLse  from  Mi^esty,  the  liberty  to  fish,  except  for  shell-fish, 
anj  authorized  dealer,  or  any  other  in  a  loyal  on  the  coast  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  bar- 
State,  merchandise  and  artid^s  not  contraband  bors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
of  war,  or  prohibited  by  the  War  Department,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the 
to  the  value  of  one-third  of  the  articles  sold  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  be- 
by  him,  and  to  have  safe  conduct  for  them,  ing  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore.  It 
All  persons  hindering  or  preventiJig  such  safe  al^  secured  in  like  manner  the  right  to  citizens 
conduct  were  deemed  guuty  of  a  military  of-  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  uavi- 
fonoe,  and  punished  therefor.  Persons  making  gate  tiie  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Oana- 
purohases,  except  in  pursuance  of  these  regula-  da  used  as  a  means  of  communicating  between 
tiona,  were  to  be  held  guilty  of  military  offence,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Atiantic  Ocean.  It  also 
and  the  goods  forfeited.  Persons  engaged  in  provided  tiiat  the  following  articles,  being  the 
the  military  or  naval  service  were  forbidden  growth  and  produce  of  either  country,  shall  be 
from  engaging  in  such  trade.  admitted  into  the  other  respectively  free  of 

A  letter  from  M^jor-General  Oanby,  at  New  duty : 

Orleans,  written  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  states  Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuff's  of  all  lands. 

that  if  the  trade  with  the  insurrectionary  States  Animals  of  all  kinds. 

is  carried  on  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  ^^  smoked,  and  salted  meats, 

clidmed  by  spe^lators  who  now  control  it  the  ^Vf^  '^h^X^'^ 

inevitable  result  m  his  judgment,  will  be  to  pigh  of  all  kinds. 

add  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  rebel  armies  Products  of  fish  and  all  other  creatures  living  In 

east  and  west  of  the  !&£issis6ippi,  equivalent  to  ^^^' 

an  addition  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  will  S?j  *7i  ®*®V'         *  -i      a^     a 

,r*i^'^i^4-^  :«*.^  ^^*xJ^  «^«««:*:^«  4.^  *i*  -«««^o«  Hides,  fiirs,  skins,  or  tails  undressed, 

^ulate  mto  acUve  opposition  to  the  success-  ston?or  wMem  its  crude  or  unwrought  stote. 

lul  prosecution  of  the  operations  at  least  ten  Slate. 

thousand  men  within  our  lines.    Ootton  specu-  Butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard. 

lators  in  the  Missiseippi  Valley  have  a  pros-  ^o™,  minerals,  ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds,  coaL 

w^ve  hope  to  have  an  actual  interest  in  every  ^^^^^  i^^r  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and 

bale  of  cotton  withm  the  enemy's  Imes.    Tney  gawed,  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part. 

know  that   expeditions  within  the  enemy's  .  Firewood. 


\ 
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Pliat8»  shrubs,  and  trees.  two  eoimtries  into  en  attttnde  hostile  to  eseh  othst. 

Pelts,  wooL  WM  a  boon  so  great  to  both  puties  that,  had  the 

Fish-olL  treat  J  affected  nothing  else,  it  would  hare  b««n  worth 

Bice,  breom  com,  and  bark.  all  the  adyantages  its  enemies  churn  we  haye  giren  to 

Gypsum,  aroand  and  nnmnnd ;  hewn,  or  wrongfat  Canada. 

or  nnwreuffht  bnrr  or  griimstonea.  We  now  oome  to  breadstoflk.    W  is  olaimed  br 

Dre-stoib.  those  opposed  to  the  treaty  that  this  portion  of  ft 

Fliuc,  hemp,  and  tow,  nnmannfaotnred.  affords  great  and  improper  adyantages  to  the  Oani^ 

UnmannfiMstured  tobacco.  dians.    We  claim  the  aayantaaes  are  on  the  side  of 

Bags.  the  Umted  States  and  not  of  Canada.    Instead  of 

While  the  subject  of  abrogation  was  under  5?^  ^!![!?  "^Zi^L^P**^**®;,*^^^ 

disonBrion  Beverat  of  the  Boards  of  Trade,  in  l^^.'^^^^Zl^Slll'^^l^ 

their  action,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ported  at  Detroit  800,000  bushels  of  Canadian  white 

treaty  should  be  continued  untu  a  new  one  was  wheats  on  which  Americans  receired  the  following 

made.    The  Board  of  Trade  of  Detroit  made  ■^"■^  ''o'  l*t>or,  freight,  insurance,  elerating  charges^ 

A  report  on  the  subject,  from  which  some  of  yd  commission! 

the  most  important  arguments  in  fleivor  of  the  "dil?!)*?!:.!?!^.!^.  .*!!.!^?^.^r    H.000  00 

treaty  and  objections  against  it  are  thus  sum-  The  insanaMe  on  Vdae  hati|'i4SQ,'|c! '.!!!'.!!'.!     1495  00 

marily  condensed  2  Jwi^t  to  mwo  on  800,000  bnsheta,«o ia.00000 

uuHuj  wvuuvuoc^*  Thmsfcr  at  BulWo,  lo 8,000  00 

FromtheyearendingJune  80th,  1821,  to  June  80th,     Csnal  frei^t  to  New  Yoik,  90e 60,000  00 

1868,  the  total  exports  to  Canada  and  the  other  Biit>    Messmiiigat  New  Tork^e 8,000  00 

ish  American  Proyinces  were  $422,448,981 :  the  total    ^5«»»™^?'?»  o;,^«  •*  "•^  "^"^  **  •^•^  ^^     ^ 

imports  for  the  same  time  were  $2eq,82r,900-mafc.    •  .  bwhel,  HSi,^,  Uper  eent 14,260  00 

ing  a  balance  in  &Tor  of  the  United  dtati^s  of  $16V  I*ke  toini^Hje  on  |*i;2B0,  tt »  per  cent  p^ 

We  find  the  principal  argument  in  faror  of  an  abro-  Totel  ohttge  paid  AmoloiaB $108,286  25 

gation  of  the  treaty  to  be  the  fact,  that,  since  the  --,...  ..                   ,           .x    x     :.     x            ^  xv 

treaty  went  into  effect,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  has  «  ^^  *^«  x**^*^?!  ^^  "  ^\  •^?*  at  present,  the 

largely  increased  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  ?<>^«7™«"»i  "^^^^  5»^5  "ceired  directiy,  as  its  por- 

prodttoed  by  us,  causing  a  large  decrease  in  the  de-  ^^^  ^^  *^«  benefit,  the  foUowmg  sums : 

maud  for  such  articles,  and  consequentiy  acting  in-  On  eusl  and  lake  freUdit,  $78,000,  at  2^  per  eent. .  $1,960  00 

juriously  upon  our  interest.    We  say  tiiis  is  no  yalid    &iT^"^«!!!f^*P'»*t^<»l«gS[*^^ ^  ** 

oWection,  as  titese  duties  do  not  touch  one  single  "■  ^^^  **  •*"•  *'■*•  **  $400,000.  at  6O0.  per     ^  ^ 

article  named  in  the  treaty  j   and  ftifther,  no  one  Ai«imliii'thJrt"di"piItiM  tot^"^^ 

claims  that  any  infringement  of  the  treaty  has  taken  modSate  som  o?810,000  on  this  property,  It 

place.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  added  lust  that  amount  to  the  net  inoomee  of 

that  both  parties  haye  been  scrupulously  exact  in  the  the  yanoiis  parties  inteiestod.  eothat  with  a  five 

obserranoe  of  its  terms,  in  spirit  and  in  letter.  pw  •«*•  Inoome  taac,  the  GoTevnment  woold 

Thesecond  amment  used  is,  tiiat  thepeopleof  getanotiiersumoatof  tiietiansacttonot BOO  00 

Canada  and  tiie  British  Isles  have  no  sympatiiy  with  ^^,^  ^^  ^  ,,^,^g,„^ m  880  00 

us  in  our  present  struggle:  that,  on  the  other  hand,  i^uou*  p«a  w hwwuij                        «o,«»  w 

all  their  best  wishes  and  reelings  are  with  our  ene-  Here  we  haye  a  sum  of  $111,676.55  paid  to  the  Goy- 
mies.  This  yiew  of  the  case  is  largely  dwelt  upon  ernment  and  people  on  one  lot  of  800.000  bushels  of 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  treaty.  We  con-  white  wheat.  Eyery  transaction  of  tne  same  nature 
aider  this  no  kind  of  argument,  as  it  has  nothing  to  resulted  more  or  less  in  the  same  way.  The  oppo- 
do  with  the  subject  under  discussion ;  and  it  is  not  nents  of  the  treaty  say  that  this  wheat  would  haye 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  powerfol  oome  in  under  a  twenty  per  cent,  ad  vahrum  duty, 
nation  like  the  United  States^  to  allow  itself  to  be  and  that  we  should  haye  had  all  these  profits  and  the 
betreyed  into  hasty  and  iU-adyised  acts  of  legislation,  duty^  besides.  To  this  we  reply :  We  would  not  haye 
because  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  conn-  receiyed  one  single  bushel  of  the  wheat  with  a  twenty 
tries  do  not  like  us.  This  u  not  a  question  of  likes  per  cent,  duty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  amount 
or  dislikes ;  it  is  a  question  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  this  tax  would  haye  paid  the  fireight  charges,  in- 
affecting  the  weU-being  of  70,000,000  of  people.  surance,  and  commission,  from  the  point  or  way- 
It  is  mrthersrgueduiat  our  lumber  interests  suffer  port  ttom  which  the  ffrain  started  m  Canada  to 
by  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  lumber  mer-  Montreal,  where  it  would  have  sold  for  a  larger  sum 
onants.  We  consider  this  a  most  wholesome  as  well  than  it  would  haye  done  in  Detroit, 
as  needfiil  competition.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Our  commission  merehants  complain  that  a  yast 
pineriesof  the  great  West  are  being  repidly  taken  up  quantity  of  fiour  is  now  purobasea  in  Toronto  by 
oy  large  capitausts,  and  that  in  a  few  yean  monopo-  parties  who  used  to  make  their  pnrohases  in  Detroit, 
lists  will  hold  the  most  of  these  lands;  this  result  and  claim  that  the  treaty  ougnt  to  be  repealed  on 
will  leaye  the  consumer  at  the  merey  of  these  great  that  account.  To  say  the  least,  this  complaint  is 
landholders,  who  would  then  control  the  price  of  rather  selfish  and  unsenerous ;  for  the jplain  English 
lumber,  andfput  it  to  such  a  nte  as  would  ^atly  re-  of  the  desire  is  to  get  a  law  passed  by  Congress  that 
tard  the  building  and  improying  of  our  cities,  towns,  will  compel  the  New  Enffland  consumer  to  purchase 
and  yiUages,  and  wvi^^  heayiQr  upon  our  farming  his  fiour  in  Detroit,  wheuier  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do 
interests.  so  or  not.  A  better  and  more  natural  way  would  be 
Coal  is  coyered  by  the  same  argument  as  lumber,  for  our  merchants  to  offer  our  New  England  friends 
Coal-masten  are  combining  all  oyer  the  land  to  raise  flour  at  frur  ntes  instead  of  holding  it  fi^m  one  to 
and  keep  up  the  price  of  fuel,  and  we  are  only  sorry  two  dollan  per  barrel  aboye  all  other  markets,  as 
that  Noya  Scotia  does  not  export  to  the  cities  of  our  they  haye  generally  done  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
Atiantto  seaboard  twenty  times  more  coal  than  she  by  this  cause  haye  driyen  the  flour  trade  that  used 
does ;  because  if  she  did,  we  would  haye  a  much  to  centre  here,  to  Toronto,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
larger  and  cheaper  supply  at  the  West.  In  helping  Toledo.  A  splrii  at  utter  yariance  with  the  ordinary 
us  to  coal  and  lumber  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  rules  of  trade  has  lost  us  this  business^  and  nothing 
treaty  is  a  real  blessinff.  else. 

Touching  the  flshenes,  although  they  haye  not  The  next  complaint  against  the  treaty  is,  that  it 

been  near  so  profltable  to  us  as  was  anticipated,  the  fosten  and  sustains  riVal  transportation  interests 

settiement  of  a  question  that  was  rapidly  drifting  the  through  a  foreign  country.   This  is  the  most  ground- 
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compU&Dt  of  alL    There  is  not  one  sinele  mer-  Manufiaoto^es  of  necessarr  articles  have  be- 

dMat  in  the  Nbrthwert  but  knows  that  the  facititles  ^ome  proeperoufl.    Paper-millfl,  in  Georgia  and 

{^S^1»?h^^"c2f  t:^^^  o^er  Statea,  torn  out  larp  onantities.    Cloih 

qoAte  to  the  task— that»  in  the  dusj-  season  of  the  mills  at  Ifyncnoarg,  JBLODue,  Kaleign^  Onarles- 

Tear,  freights  sre  so  crowded  on  the  American  lines,  ton,  in  Greor^a,  Alabama,  and  Missiasippi  are  in 

vmt  the  cost  of  transportation  is  largely  increasecL  sncoessfdl  operation ;    tneir    most    important 

•nd  dda7>  w  nniDwoTM  that  the  inwoutUs  imd  nuichinery  haying  been  imported  from  Europe. 

is  called  for.  when  we  state  that  members  of  Con-  smaU  arms,  powder,   snot,   shell,   percnssion- 

gieas  and  otners  who  make  this  oomplaint,  show  an  caps,  harnesses,  wagons,  ambulances,  and  all 

amount   of   ignorance   on   the   subject   that   can  ^g  materids  of  war,  more  than  supply  the  great 

hardly  be  explained  or  excused.    The  only  r^  demand.    The  physical  welfare  of  the  people 

gnrand   of  complamt  your  committee  can  make  j.'r^^   xu^^/zijw*.*^  ^^«uv  vi  i>uv  ^«;upxo 

Sear,   is,  that   tiie  Gnmd   Trunk  RaUway   (one  distant  from  the  scenes  of  conflict  has  steadily 

of  the  riral  tines)  has  not  increased  its  rolling  improred  since  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

stock  to  a  point  where  it  could   carry  off  an  The  commerce  of  these  States  was  carried  on 

arerapof  at  least  10,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day  entirely  by  swift  vessels  running  the  blockade, 

firon  Detroit,  instead  of  the  present  small  and  msig-  t_  ip^vi-.l_  n**** «**»«.  «v.o<i^wi  a<n  aV.^  «  Av«w^^««« 

nifieant  amount  it  can  transport    If  it  could  do  thS,  In  Februwy  Confess  passed  an  act    forbiddmg 

it  would  add  flre  cents  per  bushel  to  the  ralue  of  all  the  export  of  cotton,"  except  under  sucn  regn- 

the  wheat  grown  in  Michigan,  for  the  reason  that  its  latlons  as  should  be  made  by  the  President  of 

increased  iaoiluies  would  reduce  the  cost  of  convey-  tlie  Oonfederate  States.    He  ordered  that  half 

Lt^^rS^'/nte  "^M,^  Tolhei?  wrrd^'SS  ^^  <^*^^>^  thus  taken Jhouldbe  on  goTermnent 
saving  yearly,  for  ill  tune  to  come,  would  be  ahnost  «»ount  Anotiier  order  in  remrd  to  cotton 
eanal  to  the  original  cost  of  the  land  on  which  the  earned  out  of  Texas,  provided  that  the  owner 
wheat  was  produced.  of  transportation  to  be  used  in  exporting  cotton 
into  Mexico  should  present  to  the  commander 

CONFEDERATE  STATES.  The  history  of  of  the  department  a  list  of  wagons  and  persona 
these  States  during  1864  presents  them  as  ab-  employed;  and  if  the  commander  should  *^be 
Borbed  in  one  great  effort  to  maintain  a  sue-  satuified  of  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  ap- 
oessfid  war,  the  effects  of  wbich  had  reached  plicant,  and  that  the  appUcation  might  be^safely 
every  man  and  every  family.  The  ardor  of  the  granted,"  he  might  grant  a  license.  The 
early  campaigns  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  owners  of  the  cotton  must  get  a  permit,  under 
went  the  sanguine  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  certain  the  same  restrictions,  with  the  additional  pro- 
triumph.  Doubt,  xmcertainty  of  the  result,  vision  that  the  owner  shall  file  his  permit 
and  apprehension  of  the  future,  heretofore  before  selling  off  his  cotton,  and  also  a  bond  in 
strangerS)  now  found  a  place  in  every  mind ;  double  the  value  of  tiie  cotton  in  Oonfederate 
yet,  with  the  heroic  resolution  of  once  American  money,  conditioned  that  at  least  one-half  the 
citizens  no  words  of  fear  or  faintness  are  allowed  value  be  invested  in  "  goods  and  merchandise," 
to  appear  in  their  public  or  ofl&cial  proceedings,  and  brought  into  the  Confederacy  within  sixty 
The  tone  of  these  documents  is,  however,  more  days.  The  prohibition  relative  to  the  export 
subdued,  their  extreme  demands  less  often  ap-  of  cotton  was  extended  to  tobacco,  naval  and 
pear,  and  the  disappearance  of  passion  has  military  stores,  molasses,  sugar,  and  rice.  It 
softened  all  the  intercourse  with  their  op-  was  likewise  forbidden  to  send  these  articles  to 
ponents.  These  changes  have  increased  with  any  point  occupied  by  a  Federal  force.  At  the 
the  progress  of  the  year,  until  at  its  dose  it  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  the 
mi^t  safely  be  said,  tliat  the  Confederate  Government  had  sent  twenty  thousand  bales  to 
States  were  no  longer  fighting  for  independence  Europe,  lost  fifty  thousand  by  the  Federal 
and  a  separate  natioii^ity,  but  for  favorable  troops,  and  had  on  hand  829,561  bales  at  an 
terms  of  settiement.  average  cost  of  $1 6.85.    The  limited  commerce 

Many  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  such  thus  carried  on  was  of  cpreat  advantage  to  the 
a  struggle  were  abundant.  The  crops  of  1864  Government  and  people.  The  latter,  how- 
were  larger  than  those  of  1868.  At  no  time  ever,  must  have  reached  extreme  destitution  of 
during  the  year  has  there  been  any  lack  of  some  articles,  but  for  the  aid  derived  from  the 
quantity.  The  difficulty  was  in  the  distribu-  trade  within  the  Federal  lines, 
tion.  Wherever  the  Federal  soldier  has  pene  The  foreign  relations  of  the  States  continued 
trated,  he  has  found  granaries  filled  with  com  witiiout  change  through  the  year.  It  appears 
tmtil  they  overflow ;  gardens  in  which  grow  to  be  a  stretchof  presumption  to  e^ct  France 
an  the  luxuries  of  the  season ;  pastures  and  and  England  to  recognize  their  inaependence. 
hills  not  deserted  by  flocks  and.  herds ;  yards  On  tiie  one  hand,  they  had  no  commerce  with 
frequented  by  fowls,  and  dove-cotes  not  aban-  tiie  Confederate  States,  but  a  lucrative  trade 
doned  by  the  innocent  inmates.  The  cavdry  with  the  Northern  States.  Beoognition  was 
horsey  in  the  season,  waded  through  clover  of  no  practical  value  unless  followed  by  armed 
knee-deep,  and  the  growing  wheat  brushed  assistance,  and  these  countries  were  not  in  a 
their  sides  as  they  passed.  As  one  writer  condition  to  go  to  war  with  a  friendly  power 
says :  ^*  Even  the  maidens  stand  in  the  door-  to  relieve  one  unknown^  and  of  no  strength  on 
ways  and  smfle  on  us  as  we  pass  in  spite  of  the  ocean.  The  reoogmtion  of  the  Confederate 
their  hatred  of  the  Yankees  in  the  abstract."  States  as  a  belligerent,  while  it  deceived  the 
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people  by  exoitinff  large  expectQitlons,  was  a  The  Public  Debt, 

great  meaaure  in  fevor  of  the  European  pow-  The  public  debt  on  the  first  of  October,  1864L 

ersi  as  it  practicallj  annihilated  any  opposition  ^tba  as  follows : 

from  the  United  States  to  their  schemes  and  '    ^tudsd  per 

plans.    Mr.  Davis,  in  his  message  of  Nov.  7th,    toui  isBae  of  bonda  and  stocks |8€M1MB0 

says:  Total Imm of oaU oertlflcatM l»7,678^f 

Total  israe  of  oertlflcfttes  of  indebtedness. 19,010,0M 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  annonnce  any  change  in  ^                                                 -....—..i... 

the  conduct  of  foreign  powers.    No  such  action  has  Total  Issne  of  prodaos  certificates,  act  April  21, 

been  taken  bythe  Christian  nations  of  Enrope  as     Aiv^:VViAVV'V\:;'"*vVi."V $«.BOO,000 

miffht  jnstly  Ikve  been  expected  from  their  history,  -^o^*  ^f  7-80  interest  notes,  which  have  as-     ^  ^  ^ 

frJS  tlodatii  imp^^  "^"*  ^**  ^^"~*«  ^  permanent  bonda . . . .     W,»MOa 

from  the  claims  of  hamanity.    It  is  charitable  to  at-  Total $088^^480 

tribute  their  conduct  to  no  worse  motive  than  in-  Beduoed  by  amount  redeemed,  to  wit: 

difference  to  the  consequences  which  shake  only  the     ^^  May  id,  1861,  prlnelpaL |2,97e,000 

rcpubUcan  portion  of  the  American  continent ;  and  ^<?, ^^i^' 1W^J«J?«'P?J  v-i; -: •    1*267,700 

not  to  ascribe  to  design  a  course  calonUted  to  insure  ~^^t°*      w^  !><«•  «^  1861,  six 

the  prolongation  of  hostiUties.  Cfll  cerUflatea;'acrMaroh'a8,'i8eB; 

A  change  took  place  in  the  Treasury  Depart-  cA^^£££Seii'id:  'm^  'aa,'  isSC  ^^^^ 

ment  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Memminser,       fourpereent i,82&,ooo 

and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Trenholm.  : — $l4i,m^ 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  message  of  Nov.  7th,  refers  to     ^  Total I64i,8i0,ooo 

the  report  of  the  Secretary,  saying:  "The  foots  uimjin>m> »»«. 

tiierein  disclosed  are  far  from  discouraginjg,  and    Amount  s.68  intenst  notes  ontstaading $5l6tOM 

demonstrate  that,   with  jndicious  legislation.  Total  issue  of  treaeuy  notes-old 

we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  ^^^  '^'  -  — ^  --^^^  -^  -^  ••78,281,868 

of  the  war  from  our  abundant  resources,  and      cancellation 640,M7,M5 

avoid,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  accumulation    -,  ^, .      , ^  ,   •???»?!&??? 

of  debt  as  would  render  at  aU  doubtful  our     Totallssue  treasury  notes,  new  iss«. ■    8«^89^1M 

capacity  to  redeem  it.'*  Total  ftmded  and  unfunded  debt $1,148,886406 

J^X  *P*»"**»™  f  ^\  oST"'^  *f  J?*  /?  ■«>«  Secretary  eays  the  foreign  debt,  oondst- 

montha  ending  Oct.  1,  188^  prewnt  the  fol-  ^  ^f  ,  ^  j /  ^^  ^  ^^^^    ^    ^  j 

lowing  details ;  receipts,  $416,191,660.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  £2,200,000,  is  adequately  pro- 

J^Mttteir  iM»oent  ngistend  1xmd^  ut  iTth  ^^^  vided  for  by  the  cottou  Owned  by  the  Govem- 

noiS?pir  iSt  b<;^'  $«io,o6i;oM  liiii'  'iU,  •""""^  ment  even  at  mxpenoe  per  pound,  the  quantity 

F«bnu»7iT,ia6i, ii,4SifiO»  being  about  260,000  bales. 

"^biS^.^rih?"..?^?^.!!!.!!:^.    somiov  .In  April,  the  note  denartoent  of  the  TVeas- 

noiiitucanoidiMa*or«ertifla.tM,ndMm«i.    14,440^  tiry  was  remoTed  to  C/OlambuL  South  Oaroluui. 

From  rewmento^by  dubnretag:  offlowB. M,iis,sso  ,To  increase  the  resources  of  me  Govenunent, 

^S^^^^.!':T::^.'^."^.'^!^:.  sn^r^jso  the  following  act  was  adopted  in  rebmarr:  ^ 

iSS S!nJJtati»:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::  ^^Jt;^  s«,  i.  n,  a««r«,y  au,(^a^  siatMy 

Ttom  customs 60,804  Am&nea  do  &naeif  That  m  addition  to  the  taxes  loTied 

VwaimoKt  duty !...!.'..!!..  4,820  .  bythe  "act  to  lay  taxes  for  common  defence,  and  to 

IVom  ooln  seized  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  carry  on  the  Qoyemment  of  the  Confederate  States," 

_«f  W«'V ; ^S*?!!  approyed  24th  of  April,  1863,  there  shaU  be  levied 

SSS  KM?iS\*^^  ^"^ *'SI'IS  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  on  the  subjects  of  taxa- 

Rom  soldiers  tax. 908,629  tion  herekflSTinentioned,  2nd  coUecteifrom  CTwy 

B^^itures.  K^tOot^a^Si  fX^s^l^wi^^  '^^^'''' 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  are  !•  Upon  the  value  of  property,  real,  personal,  and 

as  follows :  mixed,  of  every  kind  and  description,  not  herein- 

w«»  Tw,fv.,4,il««*                                          «4MfiitT^tt  "^^  exempted  or  taxed  at  a  different  rate,  five  per 

Na^^SSSSnt ^^&m  ««»*-J  P^'<^i^f  Thatfromthis  tax  on  the  value  of 

Ooatoms !!!!!!!'.!!!!.*!!!!!!!!!!*.!!!!          a^SSS  property  employed  in  agriculture  shall  be  deducted 

Givil,  miaiMiiAn^niL,'  knd  fnrAJgn VntoKwV'rito'  ] !  *     10,427,674  the  value  of  the  tax  in  Kind  delivered  therefh)m.  as 

assessed  under  the  kw  imposing  it,  and  deliverea  to 

^J!^^Ll"i $272^78,608  the  Government:  Provided,  That  no  credit  shaU  be 

5k«-  J^kH*  ^y^^^\  «J  interest ,. .     1  J,TW,888  lOlowcd  beyond  five  per  cent. 

PubUodebt-for  payment  of  prInclpaL 881,787,444  n.  On  tfieyalueofgold  and  silver  wares  and  plate, 


Total $614,888,880  jewels, Jewelry,  and  watcher  ten  per  cent. 

The  balance'  in*  the' treasnify'on  'ist  'Aprii,'i864,'  HL  ^he  value  of  property  taxed  under  this  section 

was 808,888,723  shall  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  marketvalue  of 

The  amount  i«oeived  since  is 41^191,660  the  same,  or  similar  property  in  the  neighborhood 

«,  J.  where  assessed  in  the  year  1860,  except  in  cases  where 

DeductTuii'Jilit  of  ;ii;^ditiii;:;;:::::::::::  ^^^^  ^^*  »^*^«5»  ""^^^^  or  tobacco  have  been  purchased 

*^                                     ^^  since  the  first  day  of  January,  1862,  m  which  case 

The  balance  in  the  treasuiy  is $108,686,442  the  said  land,  slaves,  cotton  ana  tobacco  so  purchased, 

,^    ,    ,          .         ,               .  „                '     '  shall  be  assessed  at  the  price  actually  paid  for  them 

The  balance  is  made  up  as  foUows :  by  the  owner. 

•fteasury  notes  (new  issue)  and  specie, $22,168,806  ,  ^Ka  2.  On  the  value  of  all  skves  or  interests  held 

Treasury  notes  (old  issue)  to  be  wioehed 86^882,288  >«  any  bank,  banking  company^  or  associaUon,  canal, 

navigation,  importing,  exporting,  msurance,  manu« 

Totsl $108^686.442  facturing,  telegraph,  express,  raOroad,  and  diy-dook 
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eompsnies  of  erery  kind,  whether  incorporated  or  ment  on  anch  property-  may  be  reduced  in  proportion 

not,  Uto  per  cent.  to  the  damage  rastained  by  the  owner,  or  the  tax 

The  Yuue  of  property  taxed  nnder  this  section  assessed  thereon  may  be  rednced  in  the  same  ratio 

shall  be  aaseased  upon  tne  basis  of  the  market  ralne  b^the  district  collector  on  satisfaciory  evidence  aol^ 

of  such  property  in  the  neighborhood  where  assessed,  mitted  to  him  by  the  owner  or  assessor. 

in  snch  cuirency  as  may  be  in  general  use  at  the  time,  Sbc.  6.  That  the  taxes  on  property  laid  for  the  year 

in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sudi  property,  at  the  1864  shall  be  assessed  as  on  the  day  of  the  passage 

time  of  assessment.  of  this  act,  and  be  due  and  eoUected  on  the  first  day 

Sbc.  S.  L  Upon  ibh  amount  of  all  gold  and  silTer  of  June  next»  or  aa  soon  after  as  practacabie,  allow- 

ooin.  gold  dust,  gold  or  silver  bullion,  whether  held  ing  an  extension  of  ninety  days  west  of  the  Missia- 

by  the  banks  or  other  coroorations,  or  individuals,  sippi  River.    The  additional  taxes  on  incomes  or 

five  per  cent ;  and  upon  au  moneys  held  abroad,  or  profits  for  the  year  1868,  levied  by  this  act,  shall  be 

upon  the  amount  of  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  aasessed  and  coUeeted  forthwith ;  and  the  taxes  on 

therefor  on  foreign  countries  a  tax  of  five  per  cent. ;  incomes  or  profits  for  the  year  1864  shall  be  assessed 

snch  tax  upon  money  abroad  to  be  assessed  and  col-  and  collected  accordinc  to  the  provisions  of  the  tax 

lected  according  to  the  value  thereof  of  the  place  and  assessment  acts  of  1868. 

where  the  tax  is  paid.  Ssc.  7.  So  much  of  the  tax  act  of  the  24th  day  of 

IL  Upon  the  amount  of  all  solvent  credits,  and  April,  1868,  as  levies  a  tax  on  incomes  derived  from 

of  an  bank  bills,  and  all  other  papers  issued  as  cur-  property  or  effects  on  the  amount  of  value  of  which 

rency,  exclusive  of  non-interest-bearing  Confederate  a  tax  is  levied  by  this  act  and  also  the  first  section  of 

Treasury  notes,  and  not  employed  in  a  registered  said  act,  are  suspended  for  the  year  1864,  and  no 

business,  the  income  from  vrhich  is  taxed  five  per  estimated  rent,  hire,  or  interest  on  property  or  credits 

eent  herein  taxed  ad  tmorem^  shall  be  assessed  or  taxed 

Sac.  4.  Upon  profits  made  in  trade  and  buainessy  as  incomes  under  the  tax  act  of  1868. 

as  follows :  Sbc.  8.  That  the  tax  imposed  bv  this  act  on  bonds 

L  On  all  profits  made  by  buying  and   selling  of  th^  Confederate  States  heretorore  issued  shaU  in 

Bpiritnous  liquors,  fiour,  wheat,  com,  rice,  snear,  no  case  exceed  the  interest  on  the  same.;  and  such 

molasses  or  syrup,  salt,  bacon,  pork,  hogs,  beef  or  bonds  when  held  by  or  for  minors  or  lunatics,  shall 

beef  eattle,  sheep,  oats,  hay,  rodder,  raw  hides,  be  exempt  firom  the  tax  in  all  cases  where  the  inter- 

le^er,  horses,  mules,  bootSy  shoes,  cotton  yams,  est  on  the  same  shall   not  exceed  one  thousand 

wool,  woollen,  cotton,  or  mixed  cloths,  hats,  wagons,  dollars. 

harness  coal,  iron,  steel  or  nails,  at  any  time  b^  ^b    prices  of  articles  in  the  markets  did  not 

tween  January  1, 1868,  and  January  1, 1866,  ten  per  -i^  i.     ^i     .       .^^    ^^ 

cent,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  such  profits  as  income  ^«SJ^®  ^TsnJ^  the  vear. 

under  the  "  act  to  lav  taxes  for  the  conunon  defence,  The  position  of  the  currency,  «1  March  81st, 

and  cany  on  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  was  as  follows : 

IL^n^^roflte  made  by  buying  or  selling  money,  '^^T*^  ^  *i?  **^  *?  '^'*^^T^^^!^  Treawry 

gold,  silver,  ?orei«i  exchange,^ks,  no^  debt^  ^Z£^        ^ffo^t^on  ^  ike  Om^M^U  Gi^ 

credits,  or  obligauons  of  any  kind,  and  any  merchan-     jnny  oenta.' .\... .  ^ $911,258  60 

dise,  profits,  or  effects  of  any  kind,  not  enumerated     Ones !.'.'.'.'!.'!.'.'....*.'!'.'!. .!!n. '..*.*'.'       4,882|000  00 

in  the  preceuingparag^ph  between  the  times  named    Twos 6,0M«820  00 

tiierein,  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  to  tax  on  such*    S^«» • -S»iSMi?  ?? 

profits  as  income,  under  the  act  aforesaid.  £?*«:: SMS'ISS  SX 

UL  On  the  anjount  of  profite  exceeding  wty^  lifSL**!"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:  ilsi^ooooo 

five  per  cent,  made  m  either  of  the  years  1863  and  ^ 

1864^  by  any  bank  or  banking  company,  insurance,  Ttotal ., 8978,271^  60 

cand,  navigation,  importing  and   exporting,  tele-  ff^aiemmt  gfuming  iht  amount  qf  not^dnterest-bearing 

graph,  express,  railroad,  manufacturing,  dry  dock,  j^otet  mOtitamdUta  on  Mart^  81, 1864: 

or  other  ^oint  stock  company  of  any  description,     Act  May  16, 1861— Tes-yearnote&. |7,S01,8?6  00 

whether  incorporate  or  not,  twenty-five  per  cent,  on    Act  Aug.  10, 1861— Oeoeral  ouxency. 164,866,684  00 

such  excess.  -^  ^  r  Act  April  10, 1862-Ones  and  twoa^ 4,616,609  00 

Sec.  6.  The  foUowing  exemptions  from  taxation    -J«i8?^  i|  JSS^S?'*"!  J^'^'^' IJJ'JS^SS  !! 

under  this  act  shaU  be  allowed,  to  wit:  '  Act  M«r.  28,  ISOS-General  cuirency. 611,182,586  60 

I.  Property  of  each  head  of  family  to  the  value  of  lV>tal. $796,254^426  60 

five  hundrea  dollars;  and  for  each  minor  child  of        _,      j.^ V"* I'lvl  V™^-  ««j  *x.^ 

the  lamilv  to  the  fnrtiier  value  of  one  hundred  del-  The  difference  between  the  issnes  and  the 

lars;  and  for  each  son  actually  enga^  in  the  army  amount  outstanding  is  the  amount  that  had 

or  navy,  or  who  has  died  or  been  killed  in  the  mi(-  been  redeemed.     It   was    also  provided  that 

itapyornaval  service,  «id  who  was  a  member  of  the  Treasury  notes  should  be  funded  in  twenty 

^o^?,  S^-S^olSi."^'  *°  *•  "^  year  fo^r  per  cent  bonds,  or  Bmrendered  for 

IL  Property  of  the  widow  of  an/  officer,  soldier,  new  issues  at  the  rate  of  three  of  the  old  for 

sailor,  or  marme,  who  may  jiave  died  or  been  killea  two  of  the  new  issues.    The  hundred  dollar 

in  the  military  or  naval  scvvice,  or  where  there  is  no  notes  were  to  be  taxed  ten  per  cent,  a  month 

^7ji^7i  ole'tSoS'dotS."^"  '^"'"°'  *"  froj?  ^y  2^  1864,  and  afl  notes  outstanding 

ra.  ProperJof  ev^  office?  soldier  sailor,  or  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  to  l)e  taxed  one 

marine,  actaally  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  sei^  hundred  per  cent.    Inese  measures,  howeyer, 

vice,  or  of  such  as  have  been  disabled  in  such  service^  were  insufficient  to  reduce  the  depreciation  of 

to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars :  J^opided,  That  ^q  j^q^  issues. 

a>e  above  exemptiona  shaU  not  apply  to  a^  persoii  q^  ^  ^     difficulties  encountered  by  the 

whose  property,  exclusive  of  household  furmture^  -^.   ,"T   "t     """^"*«»»^«   y^  w****«v**v%*     -^     , 

ihaU  be  assessed  at  a  value  exceeding  one  thousand  administrative  bureau  of  the  Goveniment,  the 

dollars.  greatest  was    caused   by   the   deficiency   of 

IV.  That  where  property  has  been  injured  or  de-  transportation.    With  the  coasting  trade  cut 

S:S^«T^*5L^^SV[hi'«^^^^  off  and  an  the  great  rivers  under  command 

Wrt^^TtJuv^S^^^^^^  of  the  Federal  \eet,  the  only  reliance  for 

the  presence  or  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  assess*  mtemal  trade  and   commumcation  was   ne- 
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ceasarily  on  the  railroadB.    These  were  never  JSoo^^Thatwe  recommend  oar  respective  Legis* 

designed  or  provided  with  means  for  the  task  t^"*"®/  *;^P«»  "tringent  laws  for  the  arrest  and  re- 

•.^Jr  «,»^«    vk»,..       Tu^^    i^^A    -u^^A^    ««*  torn  to  their  commands  of  all  deserters  and  strag- 

now   npon   t^em.      TJey    had,   besides,    sirf-  gi^„  ^^^  ^^e  Confederate  armies  or  State  troop?; 

lered  mncn  irom^  inaDility  to  command  the  and  that  it  be  made  the  snecial  duty,  under  appro- 
supplies  of  iron,  implements,  and  machinery,  priate  penalties,  of  all  civu  and  miUtary  officers  to 
and  from  maoj  sacrifices  and  losses  in  war.  arrest  and  deliver  to  the  proper  authorises  all  such 

The  deficiency  in  skilled  labor  was  also  a  great  ^®^SS3!?i'w.t  *k^  «n„«^  nf  *ka  An^mv  «n  *«««». 

,                 *'..            ...                     a           ^  JiesMVM,  Tnat  toe  coarse  of  toe  enemy  in  appro* 

embwrassment  m  requisite  repairs.    Some  of  prfating  oar  slaves  who  happen  to  fall  into  their 

the  shorter  and  less  important  lines  were  thus  hands  vo  purposes  of  war,  seems  to  justify  a  change 

sacrificed,  and  the  iron  and  machinery  taken  of  policy  on  our  part ;  and  whilst  owners  of  slaves 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  leading  roads,  and  ^^^^^  *^«  circumsUnces  should  freely  yield  them  to 

forthe<«n8tn.0li«aof5omee«enti5i:SleM  ^f^^^rpS^'r^ur^'^pV-Ste^^r^ 

exposed  mtenor  Imzs  oi  connection.  ©f  them  to  the  public  service  as  may  be  required. 

The    military  operations  absorbed    aH  the  And  lastly,  we  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  declare 

energies  of  the  people,  and  required  the  sacri-  pur  firm  wd  unalterable  purpose,  as  we  believe  it  to 

flee  of  every  private  interest  to  secure  their  ^  *^**  °^  our  fellow-citi.ens.  to  maintain  our  right 

.„^^^„„      t/xiT^^  a»:i^;i  4.v«5»  ^.n^i^^  «•«<,  i^*,*  of  self-government,  to  establish  oar  independence, 

success.    If  these  fiuled,  their  cause  was  lost.  ^^^  to  uphold  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the 

But  armies  could  be  raised  and  sustained  only  states,  or  to  perish  inihe  attempt. 

ff '  J,"?ra2S  ae^^'^'SSb^S^t^ti^  """» dbsertione  from  the  annie*.  which  had 

MV^K^^  tert^to  hS/^lL  felt    The  «^^«*  »  ^"^^^  ^'''^^  '»«°'  «"*  *»»« 

wS^p^JortoSSfthrmaZyl^S  lin^fo^  in  the  field  to  resist  the  ad.an<« 

and  ofthe  times  to  resist  their  foe^depressS  t^^^^^cJ^t^JJZ^J!^ 

the  hopes  of  the  rulers  and  peopS  »nd  fore-  denumded  the  most  rtimgent  measnres  on  the 

boded  what  the  result  wonld^*^  Isence  nn-  «>»«  1««>^  «>?d  expressed  the  djsconragement 

nmnl  afforlawera  mfldetoronsa  their  enimriaa  •  °^  ^^  people  On  the  other.     Mr.  DaTlS,  m  a 

SS<f  d^r4J^dE£S^b^1i  puWLo  speech  at  Macon,  in  September,  closed 

appear;  the  subject  of  peace  was  openly  dia-  ^"^  "^®^  woras: 

cussed;  and  new  and  unusual  measures  of  as-  .?f  one-half  of  the  men  now  absent  without  teaye 

«:«**,>*1  ««^v  ««  4.i>^  »»i{«4.^rv»4.  ^#  »^.«.^  4.^^^«  will  return  to  duty,  we  can  defeat  the  enemy.    With 

Bistanc^  such  aa  the  enlistment  of  negro  troops,  that  hope  I  am  goiig  to  the  front.    I  may  nbt  realise 

were  advocated.  this  hope ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  men  who  have 

On  October  17th,  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  looked  death  in  the  face  too  often  to  despond  now. 

North  Carolina,  South  Oarolina,  Georgia,  Ala-  I^^t  no  one  despond.    Let  no  one  distrust,  and  re- 

bama  (see  Alabama),  and  Mississippi,  met  to-  "^^^^  *^**  ^^  K^'^*""  "  **^«  »>«»^  ^^"^  ^°P«  ^  **»« 

gether  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and  after  a  full  i      t.«      •        v                    ^   -u    a          ^ 

consultation  and  expression  of  opinion,  adopted  ^  ^^  ^^^  *"°®  ^^.  ??^v  ®^  ^^  ®^  ^ 

the  foUowing  resolutions  as  indicatmg  flidr  Georgia  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  Gen. 

^Q^g.         °  Sherman.    The  loss  of  this  vast  agnoultural 

Jisioived,  That  there  U  nothing  in  the  present  ^^l^  *^^P5^^^/.*^**  State  and:  of  all  the 

Mpect  of  pubUo  affairs  to  cause  iny  abatement  of  Southern  Atlantic  States  were  totally  unpre- 

our  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  accom-  pared  to  retrieve  and  ill-prepared  to  endure, 

plishment  of  a  peace,  based  on  the  independence  of  Its  effect  was  to  withdraw  from  market  neoes- 
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the  effective  force  of  our  armies.  the  prices,  thereby  still  further  depreciating 

Beaohid,  That  the  interests  of  each  of  our  States  the  currency.    These  considerations  were  re- 

STn^^'UiSom'Sr^e'^^'di^SS  V^fJ^  by  llr.  Davis,  at  A^g^s^  m  October, 

the  miUtary  forces  of  each  should  aid  the  others  ^  lollows : 

against  invasion  and  subjugation;  and  for  tills  pur-  Those  who  see  no  hope  now,  who  have  lost  confl« 

Sose  we  will  recommend  to  our  several  Leffislatures  dence,  are  to  me  like  those  of  whose  distorted  vision 

)  repeal  all  such  laws  as  prohibit  the  Executives  it  is  said  they  behold  spots  upon  the  sun.    Such  are 

fi^m  sending  their  forces  beyond  their  respective  the  croakers  who  seem  to  forset  the  battles  that  have 

limits,  in  order  that  they  may  render  temporuy  ser-  been  won.  and  the  men  who  nave  fought ;  who  ft>r* 

vice  wherever  most  urgently  required.  set  that  in  the  magnitude  of  those  batties.  and  the 

Boohed,  That  whilst  it  is  our  purpose  to  use  eyeiv  heroism  of  those  men,  this  strngale  exceeds  all  thai 

exertion  to  increase  the  strength  and  effidenoy  of  history  records.    We  oommenoed  the  fight  without 

our  State  and  Confederate  forces,  we  respectfully  an  army,  without  a  navy,  without  arsenals,  without 

and  eamestiy  request  that  the  Confederate  authon-  meehamos,  witiiout  money,  and  without  credit.  Four 

ties  will  send  to  the  field  every  able-bodied  man,  years  we  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  invasion,  and  to- 

without  exception,  in  any  of  its  various  departments,  day  are  stronger  than  when  the  war  began ;  better 

whose  place  can  be  filled  by  either  disabled  officers  able  now  than  ever  to  repulse  the  vandal  who  is  seek* 

and  soldiers,  senior  reserves,  or  negroes,  and  dis-  inff  our  overthrow.    Once  we  imported  the  common- 

pense  with  tne  use  of  all  provost  and  post  guard,  ex-  est  articles  of  daily  use,  and  brought  in  from  beyond 

oept  in  important  cities,  or  localities  where  the  pros-  our  borders  even  bread  and  meat.    Now  the  State 

ence  of  large  bodies  of  troops  make  them  necessary,  of  Georgia  alone  produces  food  enough  not  only  for 

and  with  aU  passport  acents  upon  railroads  not  m  her  own  people  and  the  army  within  it,  but  feeds, 

the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  armies,  as  we  consider  too,  the  Army  of  Virginia.    Once  we  had  no  arms, 

these  agents  an  unnecessary  annoyance  to  good  citi-  and  could  receive  no  soldiervbut  those  who  came  to 

seas  and  of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  country.  us  anned.    Now  we  have  arms  for  all,  and  are  beg 
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gioff  men  to  bear  them :  this  dtj  of  Augusta  alone  person  shall  be  deprired  of  Kfe,  Hbertr,  or  property, 

prodiioes  more  powder  than  the  army  can  bnm ;  all  without  due  process  of  law/'     S.  ''The  right  of  the 

ihinffa  are  fiur,  and  this  Gonfederaoj  is  not  jet,  in  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 

the  nmiliar  parlance  of  the  croaker,  '*  plajed  out,"  and  elFect^  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 

aa  those  deeure  who  spread  their  own  despondenoj  nres,  shall  not  be  yiolated;  and  no  warrants  shall 

orer  the  whole  bodr  politic.  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 

We  are  flfffating  ror  constitutioBal  liberty :  upon  us  affirmation,  and  particularly  aescnoinff  the  place  to 

depends  its  Tast  hope.    The  Yankees,  in  endeaTorinjg  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seised/ 

to  ooense  the  States,  hare  lost  that  h^loom  of  theur  '*  Due  process  of  law,"  aooordine  to  the  argument 

fhthera,  and  the  men  of  the  South  alone  must  sus*  of    Mr.    Stephens,   means  a  iumcial  proceeding. 

tala  it.  Therefore  all  arrests  not  basea  upon  a  warrant  is- 

Oars  is  not  a  resolution.    We  are  a  iree  and  inde-  sued  by  some  Judicial  officer,  are  unconstitutional, 

pendent  people  in  States  that  had  the  rijKht  to  make  though  authorised  by  an  express  act  of  Congress, 

ft  better  Mrremmentwhen  they  saw  fit    They  sought  m.     k  ^    ^  r%                  -l-  -l  jf    i.*^        -, 

i»  faifringe  upon  the  rights  we  had,  and  we  only  V  The  Act  of  Congress  which  forbid  a  clear- 

Btituted  e  new  goremment  on  the  basis  of  these  anoe  to  06  given  to  a  veflsel  nnless  half  of  the 

Tights.    We  are  not  engaged  in  a  Quixotio  flffht  for  cargo  was  on  Gk)yemment  acoonnt  caused  a 

the  rights  of  man ;    our  struggle  is  for  inherent  protest  from  the  Governors  of  Georgia,  Misds- 

S2?'«^^'';^^^^                      w^o  wISS  hv^  Alabama,  and  l^orth  Oarolina.^e  Leg- 

submit  ?    From  the  grave  of  many  a  fallen  hero  the  islatiire  of  these  States  had  each  anthorized 

slain  would  ov  out  against  such  a  peace  with  the  the  Governor  to  purchase  vessels  to  nm  the 

murderers.    The  women  of  the  land  driven  from  blockade.    Althoagh   this  act  was  a  seriotis 

S.^l£r^it%^!S2r^filr^^^  interference  wi^ 

foreed  tS  giro  way  to  the  Yankw  oppnssor,  SX  prol  theStatea,  it  was  aoqmesced  m. 

daim  a  sea  of  blood  that  freemen  cannot  alford  to  The  Question  of  Peace  was  present  to  every 

bridge.    There  is  but  one  thins  to  which  we  can  mind.    But  one  view,  however,  controlled  the 

acc€ae--separate^SUte  independence.    Some  there  Government  and  the  majority  of  the  people. 

S.:S\%"J?fre^tL:^;^t;o^^  When  the  North  is  prepared  to  ac^^^^^ 

rights  by  property  t    God  forbid.    Would  you  see  ^®  mdependence  of  the  Confederate  States, 

that  boy,  with  a  peach  bloom  on  his  cheek,  grow  the  war  will  dose  and  peace  prevail.    As  there 

up  a  sen— never  to  tread  the  path  of  honor,  unless  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  an  act 

be  Kg^  the  torch  st  the  faneral  pjTe  of  his  coun-  on  the  part  of  the  North,  all  these  parties 

tryt    Would  you  see  the  nir  daumters  of  the  land  -,«,,,^  Ax*™.-*^^  +Tia  -»ra«     li  "KT/x^+i*  n^^M^^ 

^en  over  to  the  brutality  of  the  Yankees?  5^^?^    .lYo    .v        ^^'  xv     ^    v     ^^J^^^ 

If  any  imagine  this  would  not  be  so,  let  him  look  durmg  1863,  there  were  those  who  not  only 

to  tke  declaration  of  Mr.  Lincoln— the  terms  he  of-  desired  peace  but  demanded  some  immediate 

fera ;  let  him  read  the  declarations  of  the  Northern  steps  to  be  taken  to  open  negotiations.    In 

S?ti^ii*^"i2ti^:i!SJd*w*^ft^^^^  ^^^  n^ds  the  success  of  the  Confederacy 
SS  tod^ndSi^                 *                      ^  was  considered  Impossible,  as  they  sanguinely 
a         j»     x.^   X.                     _x.    1    1     .  anticipated  some  &vorable  arrangements  be- 
Some  dissatisfaction  arose,  particularly  m  tween  the  contestants.    This  agitation  led  to 
Georgia,  respecting  the  financial  and  currency  the  following  correspondence : 
measur^  of  tie  Government,  wMch  wew  th^  Stxt.  or  htoeth  Oawluc a,     i 
Tax  and  Funding  Acts.    They  were  designed  Exsoittxtb  DvpABTinorr,  Bauexob,  Dee.  soth,  ises.  f 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  currency  in  circula-  BU&BeellmeifiyeridentI)avu.-^UThnxRSiR:  After 

^:^.r^r31^1^^^^^^^  :on^SS?ln«"ctSU^'Sav^^^^^ 

proper,  unwise,  and  uiyust.  were,  however,  ao-  ,^  be  impossible  to  remove  it  except  by  making 

qmesced  m.   The  Mihtary  Act,  which  put  every  some  effort  at  neffotiation  with  the  enemy.    The  r^ 

man  under  military  control  between  seventeen  cent  action  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatires, 

and  fifty  years  of  age,  also  excited  much  dis-  though  meaning  very  little,  has  greatfy  excited  the 

satisfaction.    But  ^e  suspension  of  tiie  writ  of  Pi**^^  ^°P*  r*^'*  *^*  ^f'^l™  T**^  "  ^^^J^  ^'^T' 

Daiaaiavwvu.     jjx^v  u*aw  oiAoy^Auuvu.  w  wio  nwu  v*  ^^  pescc.   I  am  promiscd  by  all  men  who  advocate 

habeas  corptu  was  regarded  as  the  most  ex-  this  course  that,  It  fair  tenis  are  rejected,  it  wiU 

citing  and  the  most  important  question.     Gov.  tend  greatlv  to  strenfthen  and  intensify  the  war  feel- 

Brown,   of  Georgia,  sent  a  message  to  the  ing,  and  will  rally  aU  classes  to  a  more  cordial  sup- 

Legialature  on  this  subject,  which  rSlied  in  its  V^^  ?/ *5«  Government.  And,  although  our  position 

Z^^^-^  ^^.n^^  Ai»^4r^^*lA  ^w^A  ;i;.»*.^yx;»4-A^  «»•«  w  ^^^  known  as  demanding  only  to  be  let  alone,  yet 

rapport  every  disaffiwted  and  disappointed  man  ^^  ^^^  ^  „^  ^hat  for  the**  saki  of  humanity,  ^U- 

m  tne  Uoniederaoy.  1  msmessage  was  supported  out  baring  any  weak  or  improper  motives  at&ibuted 
hy  Yiee-Prerident  Stephens,  whose  argument  to  us,  we  mighty  with  proprieV»  constantly  tender 
on  the  question,  in  a  public  speech,  is  thus  stated :  negotiations.  In  doing  so.  we  would  keep  conspicu- 
ously before  the  world  a  disclamier  for  the  responsi- 
''Thepririlores  of  the  writ  othdbM8eorpu$m«y  be  bilily  for  the  great  slaughter  of  our  race,  and  con- 
suspended  by  Congress,  but  in  doing  so  no  man  shall  rince  the  humblest  of  our  citizens— who  sometimes 
be  deprived  of  hu  liberty  without  due  process  of  forget  the  actual  situation— that  the  €k)vemment  is 
law,  nor  shall  any  man  be  subjected  to  seizure,  ex-  tender  of  their  lives  and  happiness,  and  would  not 
eept  on  probable  caiuse,  suppoited  by  oath  or  affirma-  prolone  their  sufferings  unnecessarily  one  moment, 
timi."  it  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  this  Though  statesmen  miffht  regard  this  as  useless,  the 
argument,  no  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Aa5M»0Of;p««  people  will  not,  ana  I  tmnk  our  cause  will  be 
is  constitutional  which  prorides  for  the  Imprisonment  strengthened  thereby.  I  have  not  suggested  the 
of  any  person  **  without  due  process  of  law;"  and  method  of  these  negotiations  or  their  terms.  The 
no  suspension  is  constitutional  which  prorides  for  effort  to  obtain  peace  is  the  principal  matter, 
an  arrest,  exeept  for  probable  cause,  **  supported  by  Allow  me  to  beg  your  earnest  consideration  of  this 
oath  or  affirmation."  This  article  is  based  upon  the  suggestion.  Very  respectfhlly,  yours, 
two  following  provisionB  of  the  Constitution :  1.  «  No  Z.  B.  YANGE. 
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SzMnmra  Omci,  Siobmovd,  Jml  6l  1864 

DiAB  Sn:  I  hare  rc»ceiTea  your  letter  of  the  dOth 
ultimo,  contaming  suggestions  of  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  remonng  "  the  sources 
of  (uscontent"  in  North  Carolina.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
letter  addressed  bj  you  to  Senator  Dortch,  extracts 
of  which  were  by  him  read  to  me.  I  remarked  to 
Mr  Dortch  that  yon  were  probablynot  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  course  you  indicated,  and  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  the  merito  of  the  proposed 
policy,  I  desired  him  in  answering  your  letter  to 
write  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  opening  ne- 
gotiations, and  as  to  the  terms  which  you  thought 
should  be  offered  to  the  enemy.  I  felt  persuaaed 
you  would  appreciate  the  difficulties  as  soon  as  your 
attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  subject  in  detail.  As  you  hare  made  no  sug- 
gestions touching  the  manner  of  oyercoming  the 
obstacles,  I  infer  that  you  was  not  apprised  by  Mr. 
Dortch  01  my  remarks  to  bim. 

Apart  from  insuperable  objections  to^  the  line  of 
policy  you  propose  (and  to  which  I  will  presently 
advert^  I  cannot  see  how  the  more  material  obstacles 
are  to  oe  surmounted.  We  haye  made  three  distinct 
efforts  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, and  haye  been  inyariably  unsuccessful. 
Commissioners  were  sent  before  hostilities  were 
begun,  and  the  Washington  Goyemment  refused  to 
receiye  them  or  hear  wnat  they  had  to  say.  A  sec- 
ond time  I  sent  a  military  officer  with  a  communi- 
cation addressed  b^  myself  to  President  Lincoln. 
The  letter  was  receiyed  by  Qen.  Scott,  who  did  not 
permit  the  officer  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  promised 
that  an  answer  would  be  sent.  No  answer  has  eyer 
been  receiyed.  The  third  time,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  gentleman  was  sent,  whose  position,  char- 
acter, and  reputation  were  such  as  to  insure  his 
reception,  if  tne  enemy  were  not  determined  to  re- 
ceiye no  proposals  whateyer  from  the  Goyemment. 
Vice-President  Stephens  made  a  patriotic  tender  of 
his  seryices  in  the  nope  of  being  able  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  although  little  belief  was 
entertained  of  his  success,  I  cneerAiUy  yielded  to 
his^suggestion  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried. 
The  enemy  refused  to  let  him  ];>ass  through  their 
lines  or  to  hold  any  conference  with  them.  He  was 
stopped  before  he  eyer  reached  Fortress  Monroe  on 
his  way  to  Washington. 

To  attempt  aeain  Tin  the  face  of  those  repeated 
rejections  of  all  conrerence  with  us)  to  sena  com- 
missioners or  agents  to  propose  peace,  is  to  inyite 
insult  and  contumely,  and  io  subject  ourselyes  to 
indignity  without  tno  slightest  chance  of  being 
listened  to.  No  true  citizen,  no  man  who  has  our 
cause  at  heart,  can  desire  this,  and  the  good  people 
of  North  Carolina  would  be  the  last  to  approye  of 
such  an  attempt,  if  aware  of  all  the  facts.  So  far 
from  remoying  sources  of  discontent,  such  a  course 
would  receiye,  as  it  would  merit,  the  condemnation 
of  those  true  patriots  whq  haye  rayen  their  blood 
and  their  treasure  to  maintain  the  freedom,  equality, 
and  independence  which  descended  to  tnem  from 
the  inmiortal  heroes  of  King's  Mountain  and  other 
battle-fields  of  the  Reyolution.  If,  then,  these  pro- 
posals cannot  be  made  through  enyoys  because  the 
enemy  would  not  receiye  them,  how  is  it  possible  to 
communicate  our  desire  for  peace  otherwise  than  by 
the  public  announcement  contained  in  almost  eyery 
message  I  eyer  sent  to  Congress?  I  cannot  recall  ai 
this  time  one  instance  in  which  I  haye  failed  to  an- 
nounce that  your  only  desire  was  peace,  and  the 
only  terms  which  formed  a  njie  qua  nan  were  pre- 
cisely that  you  suggested,  namely,  ''a  demand  only 
td  be  let  alone/' 

But  suppose  it  were  practicable  to  obtain  a  confer- 
ence through  commissioners  with  the  Goyemment  of 
President  Lincoln,  is  it  at  this  moment  that  we  are 
to  consider  it  desirable  or  eyen  at  all  admissible? 
Haye  we  not  just  been  apprised  by  that  despot  that 


we  can  only  expect  his  gradouB  pardon  by 
Dating  all  our  slayes,  swearing  aUegiaace  and  obe- 
dience to  him  and  his  proclaauitioa,  and  beoomingr 
in  point  of  fisct,  ti»e  alayes  of  our  own  negroes?  Cao 
there  be  in  North  Carolina  one  dtixen  so  faileii  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  ancestors  as  to  aocept  or  to 
enter  into  oonferenoe  on  the  basb  of  these  terms? 
That  tiiere  are  a  few  traitors  in  the  State  who  would 
be  willing  to  betray  their  fellow-citizens  to  such  a  d^ 
graded  condition  in  hope  of  being  rewarded  ton 
&eachery  by  an  escape  from  the  common  doom,  mav 
be  true.  But  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  yikst  wxetcii 
would  aocept  such  terms  for  himselt  I  cannot  con- 
eetye  how  tne  people  of  your  State,  than  which  none 
has  sent  nobler  or  more  gallant  soldiers  to  the  field 
of  battle  (one  of  whom  it  is  ^our  honor  to  be),  can 
haye  been  deceiyed  by  anything  to  which  you  refw 
in  **  the  recent  action  of  tne  Federal  House  of  Rep* 
resentatiyes."  I  haye  seen  no  action  of  that  House 
that  does  not  indicate,  by  a  yenr  decided  majority, 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  refuse  all  terms  to  the 
South  except  absolute  unconditional  subiugation  or 
extwmination.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  how  are  we 
to  treat  with  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  ?  It  is 
with  Lincoln  ^one  that  we  eyer  could  confer,  and  hit 
own  partisans  at  the  North  ayow  nnequiyooally  that 
bis  purpose  in  his  message  and  proclamation  was  to 
shut  out  all  hope  that  he  could  eyer  treat  with  us  on 
any  terms.  If  we  will  break  up  our  goyemment, 
dissolye  the  Confederacy,  disband  our  armies^  eman- 
cipate our  slayes,  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  binding 
ourselyes  to  obedience  to  him,  and  of  disloyalty  to 
{mr  own  States,  he  proposes  to  pardon  us,  and  not  to 
plunder  us  of  any  thing  more  than  the  property 
already  stolen  from  us,  and  such  slaves  as  stul  re- 
main. In  order  to  render  his  proposals  so  insulting 
as  to  secure  their  rejection,  he  joins  to  them  a  promise 
of  support  with  his  anny  to  one-tenth  of  the  people 
of  any  State  who  will  attempt  to  set  up  a  goyem- 
ment oyer  the  other  nine-tenths,  thus  seekind^  to  sow 
discord  and  suspicion  among  the  people  of  the  seye- 
lal  States,  and  to  excite  them  to  ciyil  war  in  further- 
ance of  his  ends. 

I  knew  well  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  your  peo- 
ple, if  they  possessed  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  to 
consent  tnat  proposals  should  now  be  made  hj  us  to 
those  who  control  the  Goyemment  at  Washington. 
Tour  own  well-known  deyotion  to  the  groat  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence,  to  which  we  all  haye  com- 
mitted whateyer  we  haye  of  earthly  possessions, 
would  induce  you  to  take  the  lead  in  ropelling  the 
bare  thought  ot  abject  submission  to  the  enemy.  Yet 
peace  on  other  terms  is  now  impossible.  To  obtain 
the  sole  terms  to  which  you  or  I  could  listen,  this 
stm^gle  must  continue  until  the  enemy  is  beaten  out 
of  his  yain  confidence  in  our  subjugation.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  troat  of  peace.  TiU 
then  all  tender  of  terms  to  the  enemy  will  be  receiyed 
as  proof  that  we  aro  roady  for  submission,  and  will 
encourage  him  in  the  atrocious  warfare  which  is 
waring. 

Ifear  much,  from  the  tenor  of  the  news  I  roceiye 
firom  North  Carolina,  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
by  some  bad  men  to  inaugurate  moyements  which 
must  be  considered  as  equiyalent  to  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  which  all  patriots  should  combine 
to  put  down  at  any  cost.  Too  may  count  on  my  aid 
in  eyery  effort  to  sparo  your  State  the  scenes  or  ciyil 
warfare  which  will  deyastate  its  homes  if  the  designs 
of  these  traitors  be  suffered  to  make  headway.  I 
know  that  you  will  place  yourself  in  your  legitimate 
position  in  the  lead  of  those  who  will  not  suffer  the 
name  of  the  Old  North  State  to  be  blackened  by  such 
a  stain.  Will  yon  pardon  me  for  sug^sting  that  my 
only  souroe  of  disquietude  on  the  sumect  arises  from 
the  fear  that  you  will  deli^too  Ions  the  action  which 
now  appears  ineyitable,  and  that  by  an  oyer-eamest 
desiro  to  reclaim  by  conciliation  men  whom  ^ou  be- 
lieye  to  be  sound  at  heart  but  whose  loyalty  is  more 
than  suspected  elsewhere,  you  will  permit  them  to 
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gatfcer  such  strength  as  to  req^re  more  Woleni  This  wsr  sprinM  from  on  attempt  to  do  thisprepos* 

maasQies  than  are  now  needed?    withyonrinflaenoe  terous  thing.   Superior  power  may  compel  a  iJnion  of 

and  poaitioii,  the  promotera  of  the  nnfonnded  dis-  some  sort,  bat  it  will  not  be  the  Umon  of  the  old 

oontent  now  prevalent  in  jonr  State  would  be  pat  Constitution  or  of  our  new.    It  would  be  that  sort  of 

down  without  the  use  of  physical  force,  if  tou  would  Union  that  results  from  despotism. 
abandon  a  policj  of  ooneillation  and  set  them  at  de-        The  subjugation  of  the  people  of  the  South  bj  the 


jon  would 

noblest  in  '__  , ^ *  ^-_-^   -. 

bloodless.    If  the  contrary  policy  be  adopted,  I  much  the  North  to  whom  you  refer,  who  faror  peace,  must 

fear  yon  will  be  driren  to  tne  use  of  force  to  repress  be  brou^t  to  a  full  realization  of  this  truth  in  aJl  its 

treason.    In  either  erent,  howerer,  be  assured  that  bearings  before  their  efforts  vrill  result  in  much  prao* 

TOU  will  hare  my  cordial  concurrence  and  assistance  tical  good.    Any  peace  growing  out  of- a  union  of 

m  maintaining  with  yon  the  honor,  dignity,  and  fair  States  established  by  force  will  be  as  ruinous  to  them 

name  of  your  State,  and  in  your  efforts  to  crush  as  to  us. 

treason,  whether  incipient,  as  1  believe  it  noipf  to  be,  The  action  of  the  Chicago  Conrention,  so  fur  as  its 

or  more  matured,^  as  I  beliere,  if  not  firmly  met,  it  platform  of  principles  goes,  presents,  ss  I  hare  said 

will  in  our  future  inevitably  become.  on  another  occasion,  a  ray  of  light,  which,  under 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftilly,  yoars,  Providence,  may  prove  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  this 

JEFFERSON  DAYIS.  long  and  cheeriess  niffht,  the  first  rays  of  light  I  have 

His  Ex.  Z.  B.  Yakck,  Qoy.  N.  C.  seen  from  the  North  since  the  war  began.    This 

cheers  the  heart,  and  toward  it  I  could  almost  ez- 

Someresolations  were  adopted  by  the  Legisla-  claim,  <*  Hail,  holy  light,  oflbpring  of  Heaven,  first 

tore  of  Georgia,  and  subsequently  approved  by  homl  Or  oftheetemwco-etemal  beam  may  I  express 

iheCongr^    ^^S^%%k^^^"^1  ^^  ^'iSd^lTclilfSvelJlU"^^^^^^^^^ 

subject  rested  generally  until  the  pubhcnundwaa  the  sad  reflection  that  whether  it  shall  bring  healing 

again  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Presidential  in  its  beams  or  be  lost  in  the  dark  and  ominous 

Conyention  at  Chicago,  which  adopted  a  resoln-  eclipse  ere  its  good  work  be  done,  depends  so  much 

tion  relative  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all  the  npon  t^e  J^*^®?.??  o*^«™  ^^^  "»y  "?*  ^M^^  ^* »«  ^ 

States,  for  the  setUement  of  difficulties.    Prev-  ^^-    ^  at  best  it  is  but  a  rey,  a  smaU  ancTtremulous 

.     *^»   Y:.    \                ""  ^  ***"**>*"Mw«>»    **«»  ^y  enough  only  to  gladden  the  heart  and  quicken 

ions  to  this,  however,  two  informal  attempts  the  hope.          •^      »                                ^ 

bad  been  made  by  individuids  in  the  Union  The  prominent  and  leacUng  idea  of  that  convention 

States  to  inaugurate  measures  for  the  opening  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  reach  a  peaceftil  ad- 

of  negotiations,  which  attracted  attention  chiefly  i'!**"*^*  °^  °"S  P'*""*  difficulties  and  strife  through 

s.  41™^  C4-«4-^       /a.-  TT-™— <^  a«..««^\      Tul  the  medium  of  a  convention  of  the  States.    They 

in  those ^  States.      (See  Uotted  Statm.)     The  propose  to  suspend  hostiUties,  to  see  what  can  be 


vention  of  1787  was  called  and  assembled. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Georgia  LegisUture.  at  its  ^  The  properly  consriatuted  authorities  at  Washing- 
last  session,  upon  the  subject  of  peiSje,  in  my  judg-  *?"  »'»;  Richmond,  the  dulj  anthomgi  represents, 
ment  embodied  and  set  forth  very  clearly  tho?e  *>^e»  <>f  *>»o  two  oonfederMies  of  the  States  now  at 
principles  upon  which  alone  there  can  be  permanent  ^^  with  each  o^er,  mi^fht  give  their  assent  to  such 
peacebetween  the  different  sections  of  this  extensive,  »  proposition.  Good  mightresult  from  it.  It  would 
once  happy  and  prosperous,  but  now  distracted  be  an  appeal  on  both  sides  from  the  sword  to  reason 
country                   r     r        -*  ^^^^  Justice.    All  wars  which  do  not  rosult  in  the  ez- 

Eaay  ud  perfect  solution  to  all  present  troubles,  tinction  or  extermination  of  one  side  or  the  other, 

•nd  those  &t  moro  grievous  ones  which  loom  S  ™«*  ^e  ended  sooner  or  Uter  by  some  sort  of  nego- 

prospect,  and  portentously  threaten  in  the  coming  tumon.                                  ...             *    . 

fixture,  is  notiung  more  tiian  tiie  simple  recognition  ^o™  **>•  ^"^"SP^vf.  "*o«5™J?®  ?£  ^e^«  ™ 

of  the  fundamenSd  principle  and  tnlth  upon  which  f«^»  a  convention  the  hlstoi^  as  welfas  the  true  na- 

•U  American  conatitutionSl  liberty  is  founded,  and  i™  of  our  institutions  and  the  relation  of  the  States 

upon  the  maintenance  of  which  alone  it  can  be  pre-  *<»^*^j®«S^,  ^^^^^f'^   *°J  J^"^   a     f*°f*^  '^^'i^ 

sSrved-that  is,  tiie  sovereignty,  the  ultimate,  abso-  would  doubtless  be  much  better  understood  generally 

lute  sovereignty  of  the  Statei    This  doctrme  our  ^f^  they  now  are ;  but  ]^should  favor  Buch,a  prop- 

Iiesislature  announced  to  the  people  of  the  l^orth  osition 

ana  to  the  world.    It  is  the  only  key-note  to  peace —  vention 

permanent,  lasting  peace— consistent  mth  the  secu-  ™^  ^^ 

lityofthepubUcBberty.  •^V'  ^        ,  wv     i  «u^  ^.v              *            ,* 

The  old  Confederation  was  formed  upon  tiiis  prin-  Delegates  might  be  clotiied  with  powers  to  consult 

ciple.    The  old  Union  was  afterwards  formed  upon  •»*  agree  if  they  could,  upon  some  plan  of  adjust- 

this  principle.    No  league  can  ever  be  formed  or  ment,  to  be  subndtted  for  subwquent  ratification  by 

mainfidned  between  a^  States,  North  or  South,  se-  «>«  sovereign  States  whom  it  affected  before  it  should 

curing  pubUc  Uberty,  upon  any  other  principle.  ^e  obhgatory  or  binding,  and  tiien  binding  only  on 

Th?  whole  frameworTk  of  Americar  institutions,  "^^^  *»  ^^^^^^  "^  Vt^lt    "  becomes  the  people 

which  in  so  short  a  time  had  won  the  admiration  of  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  North,  to 

the  world,  and  to  which  we  were  indebted  for  such  J>«  ,^*«  ■•  watchftil  and  jealous  of  tiiar  rights  as 

an  unparalleled  career  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  ^®"'  common  ancestors  were, 

was  formed  upon  this  pnnciple.    All  our  present  Mr.  Herschell  Y.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  one  of 

troubles  sprung  from  a  departure  IVom  this  principle,  the  candidates  for  the  Vice-presidency  in  1860, 

^^v^^^''''  *"'  **^  *"^''*^*^  ^^  ""^  """^  ^"^  ^<>*  ^^y  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  sncli  a 

The  idea  that  the  OldXTnion  or  any  Union  between  convention,  bnt  explained  the  Southern  views 

sovereign  States,  consistently  with  this  fundamental  of  the  natnre  of  the  contest,  thus : 

tmth,  can  be  maintained  by  force  is  preposterous.  I  look  with  anxiety  to  the  approaching  Presiden- 
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tial  election  in  the  United  Stfttes.    For  tlthougli  the  ft  wrong  on  either  or  both  sides,  let  impartial  history 

Chicago  Platform  falls  below  the  ^at  occasion,  and  decide  who  are  the  greatest  sinners.    This  is  the 

tiie  nominee  still  lower,  jet  the  tnumph  of  the  Dem-  naked  troth.    When  vioM  Tiewed^  how  cmel  and  ni^ 

ocratio  party  of  the  North  will  certainly  secure  a  natural  is  this  war! 

temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  and  an  effort  to^f-o  i.^/^              ^       a     .^ 

make  peace  by  an  appeal  to  reason.    They  confess  Mr.  JDoyoe,  amemDer  of  Uongressfrom  oonui 

that  four  years  of  bloody  war,  as  a  means  of  restoring  Oarolino,  on  Sept.  29,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 

the  Union,  has  proven  a  failure.    They  declare  that  Davis  on  the  snbjeot,  in  which  he  said : 

the  true  principles  of  American  goyemment  have        «.  -  •  _. .  i    ir    r  •      i        j  xt       ^ 

been  disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  ^"*  fortunately  Mr.  Lmcohi  imd  those  he  remre. 

present  Executire  of  the  United  States.    Their  sue-  !!^^?J«  ^°*  ^}  °^  tl^©  North.  ^  There  is  »  powerful 

^-■^'"Bre  which  condemns  his  policy.    That  party 

al  on  the  subject  of  slavery.    It  represents 
r  of   amity  or  conservatism  is  left    at  the 

the  two  contending  parties  face"  to  face  in  the  arena  tV^""* ,  J^  P^I  P'°P?*5f  *^*Jwv  ^5f  ^}^^  v®*% 

of  reason  and  consultation.    Then  and  there  can  be  **  ^f  ?*  temporarily,  and  tiiat  all  the  Stotes  should 

discussed  the  history  of  all  our  difficulties,  the  prin-  ^^^\  in  amicable  council,  to  make  peace,  if  possible, 

ciples  involved  in  the  bloody  issue,  and  the  respect-  l^  ^'^  **»®  °'!lV"!P''lv«  demonstration  in  fevor  of 

ive  interests  of  both  Goveniments.    Such  is  my  con-  f^^^  f^J^  f  *  *^e  ^<>^  «??«  ^^  ^"^  ^'"^^^  o^*-    ^ 

viction  of  the  omnipotence  of  truth  and  right,  that  I  1^^^  i^V^ll  ^°P®  ^^  a  satisfactorjr  peace,,  one  con. 

feel  an  abiding  confidence  that  an  honoiS»le  peace  Jf*®^*  ^*^  ^^  preservation  of  free  institutions,  is  in 

would  ultknatlly  spring  from  such  deUberationST  JJ^f,  *'"P,?°'^f  ""^i^  ^?"J^  *^  "^S?  ^^V^^  ?f^.!5- 

In  their  long-cherished  devotion  to  the  Union  of  ?.  ..P,®**®^*  therdbre,  is  to  pve  Ihis  party  aU  the 

the  States-a  Sentiment  which  chaUenges  my  respect  1*P****  ^®  ^^\    ^°?  «^°BJ^  therefore,  at  once,  m 

-the  people  of  the  North,  it  seems  to  me,  have  fiQlen  ^^  ^^"^"^^  P^?  ^^  P"^^  ??i  *^®  ©i»coaragement 

into  two  grave  and  capital  errors.    On  the  one  hand,  R?***^^!?  ^^  declanng  your  wUhngness  to  an  armis- 

they  attach  an  unduelmportance  to  the  mere  fact  o^  **^'  ^^^  *  convMition  of  all  the  Stotes  in  their  sov- 

fori  of  Union,  ignoring\he  principles  and  subjeote  ereigni  capacity,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  peace, 

of  the  Union,  and  forgetting  that  it  ceases  tS  be  The  theory  upon  wluch  this  party  goes  is,  that  we  a^^ 

valuable  when  it  fails  to  secuA  that  object  and  main-  '^"V'^  *°  cease  hostilities,  a^  least  temporarily,  and 

tain  those   principles.     On  the  othi  hand,  they  S®®*  ^  ^^^^^^^^^l  *?***??  Pe«^e,  if. possible.    The 

think  that  the  Stotes  of  the  Confederacy  have  sepi  ^"^^  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  goes  is,  that  there  is 

rated  fcom  the  United  Stotes  in  contempt  of  that  °^  ^i®  to  attempt  any  negotiation  with  us ;  that  the 

Union,  in  a  want  or  disposition  to  insult  itf  flag,  and  ;??i^,{f  J^,?  ^"^  possible  arbiter.    Our  pohcy^  is  to 

to  destroy  the  Government  of  which  it  is  the  eSlem.  f ^°^  *^»*  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Chicago  platform  is  the 

Both  opinions  are  wrouff.    The  old  Union  was  an  *"^f  ^^^ 


prise,  subject  to  no  restrictions  except  such  as  are  ^^\  ^^m  ^*P.^'i?»  a«iemblageis,  m  my  opimoiL 

expressedin  the  Federal  Constitation.    On  these  the  S*  **«**», '^^*!.**  "  *^®  ™<>»*  *^"**  tribunal  to  which 

Union  was  based,  and  constituted  the  solemn  guar-  ?«  great  quesUon  of  peace  could  possibly  be  referred, 

antee  of  all,  that  each  State  should  be  protected  in  ^^^^f  this  grmd  council  of  Stotes  in  the  act  of 

their  undisturbed  enjoyment.    When  it  failed  to  do  <^?;«°W  •f^  **^?  f^?^^*  everywhere  in  nossession 

this,  or  what  is  worse,  when  the  Government  passed  ^^  "*  ui^  ®*®°*  *?*^  ambassadors,  had  done  so. 

into  the    administration   of  those   whose   avowed  what  a  subhme  spectacle  it  would  present!    There 

poUcy  and  measures  must  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  ^o^^a  be  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  moral  |ran- 

fiiese  principles,  it  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and,  in  ^^"^  *°  "®'®f**  <>'*  modem  times.    The  friends  of 

their  opinion,  ceased  to  be  valuable  to  the  people  of  ^^^^^'^  /^^  promM  and   cmhzation,    and  aU 

the  Confederate  Stotes.    Hence,  secession  wis  not  p»i™***n8  m  every  land,  would  rejoice  at  the  spe(>. 

resorted  to  merely  to  throw  off  the  Union.     Our  *»f**»  *"^  miUions  m  every  4shme,  the  good  every- 

people  loved  the  Union,  and  honored  ito  once  glori-  f^*™'  !^?"*^  P>°«\«  ^^^  prayers  m  alllbngues  for 

Sus  flag  for  the  rich  memories  that  clustered  a^nnd  ^  auspicious  issue  to  these  great  debberations.   The 

it.    They  left  it  with  a  reluctonce  and  regret  to  T^^?u   ^^^  ^*^  y°"sJ^«  responsibihty  is  with 

which  history  will  scarcely  do  justice.    They  were,  t^^i  *^«  consequence  wiU  be  with  your  country, 

as  they  are  now,  wedded  to  the  principles  on  whici  ^^^  f**^  ^-  ^""S^.  can  never  make  peace.    You 

the  Uion  was  /ounded  j  they  separated  from  it  but  P*^^  traverse  indeflnitoly  the  same  bloody  circles  yon 

to  vindicate  and  maintain  them.     Whether  they  ^l^  ^^^  moving  in  for  the  last  four  years,  but  you 

actod  wisely  or  unwisely  must  be  left  to  the  impar-  ^  ^^^f'  approach  any  nearer  than  you  are  now. 

tial  arbitrament  of  time  and  commg  evente.    But  no  ^^"^  ^""^^  hope  of  peace  is  in  the  sjcendancy  of  the 

people  were  ever  prompted  to  so  momentous  a  step  con»ervative  party  North.    Fortifv  that  narty  if  you 

hr  loftier  devotion  to  constitutional  liberty.     For  ®"  }l7  V"^^^^^^}.  ^Pu""^*  "fS®*^*  ^plomacy.    It 

this  we  are  denounced  as  rebels  against  the  Govern-  ^^  the  boast  of  Pluhp  the  great  W  that  he  gained 

mentof  the  United  States,  and^atened  with  the  ™^'.®  ^itixens  by  his  policy  than  by  his  arms.    A 
bloody  doom  of  traitors ;   our  couni 
our  homes  desolated,  and  our  people 

armies.    We  are  tola  that  we  must  be  conquered  u*     u as^^  v-i- 

cxterminated.    The  North  is  fighting  us  to  maintain  ***  nationaUty. 

the  mere  fact  or  form  of  Union  by  force.    We  are  The  first  oflloial  action  on  this  form  of  nego- 

defending  ourselves  to  preserve  the  great  principles  tiation  took  place  in  the  Lemslatnre  of  Georsia. 

wWch  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Union.    If  .we  be  ^^ere  the  following  resolutions  were  intoo^ 

rebels  against  the  one,  if  disposed  to  bandy  epithets,  j       j        xt       aIi:   *^   *«ovauiuw*«  «*«««  uxwv- 

we  might  reply  that  thev  who  advocate  and  wa«e  this  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  <>^-  ®^-  • 

war  against  us,  are  traitors  to  the  other.    If  there  is  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Stoto  of  Georgia 
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io  wtaotf%  ihai  the  independMoe  of  the  Sonifaeni  These  resolutions  were  the  occasion  of  the 

9m^S^lSh^w^^B)!^  ^"^Si^  foUowing  letter  from  Mr.  Davis,  stating  his 

SlSdiwyT^d  m^tolS'throimh'SSff^^fouJ  J.^^®  ^^  ^^  action  of  a  Convention  of  tlie 

Tears  of  gigimtio  war,  Jnstly  claizns  from  the  world  otates : 

ito  reeogmfion  as  a  rightflil  &ot.  Bxcmiom>,  Yju,  Not.  17, 1864. 

a.  That  all  the  S&tes  which  oompose  the  late  2b  UU  MonoraiU  Stnaton  of  Georgia,  Mmn,  A,  S, 

'"-  Union,  as  well  those  embraced  within  Wigld.Prmdmi8maU,J,I^G\UTrv.J^ 


the  present  United  States  as  those  embraced  within  i«rf,  riomof  E,  Llayd,  UttUriek  Jtt.  Natt,  R,  K 

the  Southern  Confederacy,  are  what  the  original  JHuoU. 

thirteen  States  were  declared  to  be  bj  onr  fathers  of  Gbhtuxbn  :    I  answered  by  telegram  this  mom- 

1^6,  and  acknowledged  to  be  by  Qeorge  III.  of  Exur-  ing  your  letter  of  11th  inst.,  as  requested,  and  now 

land — independent  and  soTcreign,  not  as  one  poln-  respectfully  comply  with  your  desire  that  I  should 

ical  community,  but  as  States,  each  one  of  them  con-  express  my  views  on  the  subject  to  which  you  inyite 

stitnting  such  a  ''people"  as  have  the  inalienable  my  attention.    In  forwarding  to  me  the  resolutions 

ru^t  to  terminate  any  Gtovemment  of  their  former  introduced  into  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of 

enoic^  by  withdrawing  from  it  their  consent,  just  ss  Georgia  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Hancock,  you  state 

the  original  thirteen,  uirough  their  common  agent,  titat  you  are  not  inclined  to  favor  the  passage  of 

acting  for,  and  in  the  name  of  each  one  of  them,  by  these  or  any  similar  resolutions,  believing  tiiem  to 

the  withdrawal  of  their  consent,  put  a  rightful  ter-  have  conduced  to  create  divisions  among  ourselves, 

nination  to  the  British  Government,  which  had  been  and  to  unite  and  strengthen  our  enemies;  but  that 

established  over  them  with  their  oonsent  and  eager  it  is  asserted  in  HmedgeyiUe  that  I  favor  such  action 

desire.  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  would  be  pleased  to 

8.  That  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States  is  see  Georgia  oast  her  influence  in  that  way.    Ton  are 

the  only  basis  of  penhanent  peace  on  the  American  kind  enoush  to  say  that  if  this  be  true,  and  if  the 

continent :  and  wilL  if  the  voice  of  passion  and  war  passage  of  this  or  similar  resolutions  would  in  the 

can  once  be  husheo,  and  reason  allowed  to  resume  slightest  degree  aid  or  assist  me  in  brineing  the  war 

her  swar,  lead  to  an  early  and  lasting  solution  of  all  to  a  successful  and  speedy  dose,  you  wul  giye  them 

the  matters  of  controversy  involved  in  the  present  your  earnest  and  heurty  support.    I  return  you  my 

lamentable  war,  by  simply  leaving  all  the  States  firee  cordial  thanks  for  this  expression  of  confidence,  but 

to  form  their  political  associations  with  one  another  assure  you  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertions 

— not  by  force  of  arms,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  which  you  mention,  and  I  presume  that  you  will 

"consent,"  but  by  a  rational  consideration  of  their  already  have  seen,  by  the  dosing  part  of  my  annual 

respective  interests,  growing  out  of  their  natural  Hessaoe,  which  must  have  reached  you  since  the 

situations.  date  of  your  letter,  that  I  have  not  contemplated  the 

4.  That  as  the  very  point  of  controversy  in  the  use  of  any  other  agencies  in  treating  for  peace  than 
present  war  is  the  settlement  of  the  political  asaocia-  that  established  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  Gonfede- 
iion  of  the  States,  a  treatf  of  peace  cannot  be  per-  rate  States.  That  agency  seems  to  me  to  be  well 
liBcted  consistent!^  with  the  sovereignty  of  their  in-  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  free  from  the  izyurious 
dividual  States  without  State  action  on  the  part  of  at  consequences  tnat  would  follow  anj  other  means 
least  those  States  whose  preference  may  Justly  be  r^  that  nave  been  suggested.  The  objection  to  sepa- 
nrded  as  doubtful,  and  have  not  yet  been  expressed  rate  State  action,  which  you  present  in  your  letter, 
through  the  aopropriate  organs,  and,  therefore,  op-  appears  to  be  so  conclusive  ss  to  admit  of  no  reply, 
position  to  aU  State  coOperanon  in  perfecting  a  Tne  immediate  and  inevitable  tendency  of  such  dis- 
peace  cannot  be  consistent  with  a  desire  for  its  tinct  action  by  each  State  is  to  create  discordant 
establishment  on  a  basis  of  the  States.  instead  of  united  counsels — to  suggest  to  our  ene- 

5.  That  we  hail  with  ^ratification  the  just  and  mies  the  possibility  of  a  ^ssolution  of  the  Gonfede- 
sound  sentiment  coming  from  a  larp^  and  growing  racy,  and  to  encouraee  them  by  the  spectacle  of  our 
party  in  the  Korth,  that  all  associations  of  these  divisions  to  more  determined  and  united  action 
American  States  must  be  voluntary  and  not  fordble,  asainst  us — ^they  would  readily  adopt  the  false  idea 
and  we  give  a  heartj  response  to  their  proposition  i£aX  some  of  the  States  of  the  Gonrederacy  are  dis- 
to  suspend  the  conihot  of^arms  and  hold  a  conven-  posed  to  abandon  their  sister  States  and  make  sepa- 
tion  ox  States  to  inaugurate  a  plan  for  permanent  rate  terms  of  peace  for  themsdves,  and  if  such  a 
peace.  suspicion,  however  unfounded,  were  once  engen- 

6.  That  the  appropriate  action  of  such  convention  dered  amoi^  our  own  people  it  would  be  destructive 
would  be  not  to  form  any  "agreement  or  consent ''  of  that  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  support 
between  States,  but  only  to  frsme  and  propose  apian  which  forms  our  chief  reliance  for  success  in  the 
of  peace,  and  tne  assemblinff  of  such  a  convention  maintenance  of  our  cause.  When  the  proposal  of 
for  this  purpose  would  be  relieved  from  aD  possible  separate  State  action  was  first  mooted  it  appeared  to 
constitutional  objections  by  the  consent  of  the  two  me  so  impracticable--so  void  of  any  promise  of 
Governments;  and  with  such  consent  the  proposed  ^od  that  I  gave  no  heed  to  the  proposal— but  upon 
convention  would  but  act  as  commissioners  for  the  its  adoption  by  dtizens  whose  position  and  ability 
negotiation  of  peace,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  gave  weight  to  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  1 
both  Governments,  and  in  sU  points  involving  the  was  led  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject, 
sovereignty  or  integrity  of  the  States,  subject  also  Hy  first  impressions  have  not  been  changed  bv  re- 
to  the  ratification  of  the  particular  States  whose  flection.  It  all  the  States  of  the  two  hostile  rede* 
sovereignty  might  be  so  involred.  rations  are  to  meet  in  convention,  it  is  plain  such  a 

7.  Tlttt  we  respectfully  but  most  eamestl^r  urge  meeting  can  only  take  place  after  an  agreement  as 
upon  our  own  Government  the  propriety  and  wisdom  to  time,  place,  and  terms  on  which  they  are  to  meet. 
or  not  only  expressing  a  desire  for  peace  through  Now,  without  discussing  the  minor,  although  not 
lYendential  messages  and  Gongressional  manifes-  trifling  difficulties,  of  agreeing  as  to  time  andplaoe, 
tos,  but  of  making,  on  aU  suitable  occasions,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  States  would  never  consent  to 
especially  just  after  signal  successes  of  our  arms,  a  Convention  without  a  previous  agreement  as  to 
official,  open,  and  unequivocal  offers  to  treat  for  terms  on  which  they  were  to  meet.  The  proposed 
peace  throujg^  the  medium  of  a  convention  of  States,  Convention  must  meet  on  the  basis  either  that  no 
leaving  our  adversary  to  accept  our  offersy  or  bv  re-  State  should,  acainst  its  own  will,  be  bound  by 
jecting  them  to  prove  to  his  own  people  that  he  is  the  decision  of  the  Convention,  or  that  it  should  be 
waging  this  unnatural  war  not  for  peace,  nor  the  so  bound — but  it  is  plain  that  an  agreement^  on  the 
good  of  his  country,  but  for  purposes  of  the  most  basis  that  no  State  should  be  bound  without  its  con- 
vnholy  and  dangerous  ambition.  sent  by  the  results  of  the  deliberations  would  be 
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an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  North  of  its  pre-  bitter«d  than  ever,  lets  hopeftil  of  the  poanhBity  oi 

tended  right  of  coercion  —  would  be  an  absolnte  auooeiefnl  negotiation.    A^atn,  how  ii  the  difficulty 

recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  eereral  States  resulting  from  the  oonflictmg  pretensions  of  the  two 

of  the  Gonfederacj— would  be,  in  a  word,  so  com-  belligerenta  in  regard  to  sereral  of  the  States  to  be 

Slete  a  concession  of  the  rightfiilness  of  our  cause  orercome?  Isitsu^posed  that  Viroinia  would  enter 
lat  the  most  visionarj  oannot  hope  for  such  an  into  a  Oonrention  with  a  delegation  from  what  our 
agreement  in  adrance  of  the  meeting  of  a  Conven-  enemies  choose  to  term  the  State  of  West  Yirginia, 
tion.  The  only  other  possible  basis  of  meeting  is  and  thus  reoM^niie  an  insolent  and  riolent  dis- 
that  each  State  should  aeree  beforehand  to  be  bound  memberment  ot  her  territory  f  Or  would  the  United 
by  the  decision  of  the  Conrention,  and  such  aeree-  States  consent  that  West  Virginia  should  be  de- 
ment is  but  another  form  of  submission  to  Nor&em  prired  of  her  pretensions  to  equal  rights,  after  bar*' 
dominion,  as  we  well  know  in  such  a  Gonrention  we  mg  formally  admitted  her  as  a  State  and  allowed  her 
should  be  outnumbered  nearly  two  to  one  on  the  to  vote  at  a  Presidential  election  f  Who  would  send 
Tory  threshold  of  the  scheme  proposed.  Therefore,  a  delegation  from  Louisiana^  Tennessee,  Kentudcy, 
we  are  met  by  an  obstacle  which  cannot  be  remored.  Missouri  f  The  enemy  dsim  to  hold  the  Qovem* 
Is  not  the  impracticable  character  of  the  .project  ap>  ments  of  those  States,  while  we  assert  them  to  be 
parent?  You  wiU  obserre  that  I  leave  entirely  out  members  of  the  Gonfbderaoy.  Would  delegates  be 
of  view  the  suesestaon  that  a  Gonrention  of  aU  the  received  from  both  sides?  If  so,  then  would  soon 
States  of  both  XMierations  should  be  held  by  common  be  a  disruption  of  the  GonTsntion.  If  delegates  are 
consent,  without  any  proTions  understamung  as  to  reoeiYed  m>m  neither  side,  then  a  number  of  Uie 
the  eifect  of  its  decision— should  meet  merely  to  d^  States  most  vitally  interested  in  the  reshlt  would 
bate  and  pass  resolutions  that  are  to  bind  no  one.  remain  unrepresented ;  and  what  value  could  be 
It  is  not  supposed  that  this  can  really  be  the  meaning  attached  to  mere  recommendations  of  a  body^  of 
attached  to  the  proposal  by  those  who  are  active  in  negotiators  under  such  circumstances  t  Tarious 
its  support,  although  the  resolutions  to  which  yon  other  considerations  suggest  themselves,  but  enough 
invite  my  attention  declare  the  fonction  of  such  a  has  been  said  to  justify  my  conclusion  tnat  the  pro* 
Gonvention  would  be  sunply  to  propose  a  plan  of  posal  of  sepsrate  State  action  is  unwise,  impracti* 
peace  with  the  consent  of  the  two  bellifferentB,  or  in  cable,  and  offers  no  prospect  of  good  to  counter- 
other  words  to  act  as  negotiators  in  treatmg  for  peace,  balance  its  manifold  injunons  oonsequences  to  the 
This  part  of  the  scheme  is  not  intelligible  to  me~4f  the  cause  of  our  couptry. 
Gonvention  is  only  to  be  held  with  the  consent  of  the  Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 
beUigerents,  that  consent  cannot  be  obtained  with.  JEFFEESON  DAVIS, 
out  negotiation — ^the  plan  then  would  resolve  itself  .  .^  j  i.  rt  ov  x 
into  a  scheme  that  the  two  Governments  should  ^  ^  propomtioii  was  made  by  Geu.  Sherman  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  for  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Brown  and  others  of  Georgia,  m  Septem- 
negotiators  to  make  propossds  for  a  treaty.  It  seems  ber,  for  an  informal  meetiog  to  negotiate  fbr 
much  more  prompt  and  simple  to  negotiate  for  peace  p^ace,  which  received  much  attention  in  that 
at  once  than  to  negotiate  for  the  appomtment  of  h^^  (o^  Qboboia  ^  Th«  meatinff  however 
negotiators  who  are  to  meet  without  power  to  do  "'^'^    ^0<J^WE0BGIA.;    ine  meeung,  nowever, 

anything  but  make  propossls.    If  the  Government  W*8  aeolmeo. 

of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  make  peace  it  will  The  nse  of  the  slayes  as  soldiers  with  the  re- 
treat for  peace  directly ;  if  un?nlling,  it  will  refuse  ward  of  freedom  to  those  who  snrvived,  was 
to  consent  to  a  Gonvention  of  the  States.  The  au-  otrnnfflv  a/lvrwrnt^  dnrinff  the  ve^r  Fmm  tha 
thor  of  these  resolutions,  and  those  who  concur  in  JJf <l°Ky  ^Tv1n;S^^i7  ^^\^.ZvT  1 
his  views,  appear  to  me  to  commit  the  radical  error  hegmmng  of  hostilities  they  were  the  laborers 
of  supposing  that  the  obstacle  to  obtaining  the  peace  on  the  fortifications  in  all  parts  of  the  Oonfed* 
which  we  all  desire  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  find*  eracy.  At  the  same  early  period  both  the  free 
inK  proper  agencies  for  negotiating,  so  ^at  the  and  slave  oflTered  their  services,  and  the  former 
wJTole  scope  oT  the  resolutions  ends  in  nothing  but  ^  considerable  numbers  enroUed  themselves, 
suggesting  that  if  the  enemy  will  treat,  the  best  tr  Yr""*^'""™  ****** ^wo  ^u&vuv^a  t»j^uto«ur«». 
agency  would  be  State  delegates  to  a  Gonvention ;  '^  J^«»  lool»  the  LegiaUture  of  Tennessee 
^ereas  the  whole  and  only  obstacle  is  that  the  passed  an  act  to  anthonze  the  Governor  to  re« 
enemy  will  not  treat  at  all  or  entertain  any  other  ceive  into  the  military  servioe  free  persons  of 
proposition  than  that  we  should  submit  to  their  ^\^^  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty. 

LlS'eirrrr^W'^^^^^^  Pay  and  rations  we^  assigned  to  them.3 

objections  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  add  others  oeptember  one  regiment,  numbering  lonrteen 

of  less  gravity;  but  as  you  invite  a  fhll  expression  hundred,  appeared  on  the  field  at  we  review 

of  my  views,  I  will  add  that  history  is  replete  with  of  troops  in  New  Orleans.    In  February,  1862, 

S?&'?t.M.'^*Sr^  to'nt^"n'^»  t^«  ^^  Of  enrolHxMr  ti^e  free  negroee  w^ 

conflicting  interests  where  the  pi^es  to  the  negotia-  discussed  m  the  Legislature  of  Virgima,  and 

tion  are  numerous ;  if  this  has  been  the  case  where  an  aot  passed  to  provide  for  their  enlistment, 

the  parties  possessed  fhll  power  to  conclude  a  treaty,  The  next  Step  was  the  threat  to  draft  slaves 

whalt  can  we  hope  from  an  assemblage  of  negotiators  to  work  on  the  fortifications  when  refused  to 

2^nSSSg^;;£?SS^^^^  hbethem.    .Thh  was  made  by  Gov.  Brown, 

conclude  any  thmgf    In  the  hUtory  of  our  country  of  Georgia,  m  November,  1862.    Durmg  the 

we  find  that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  where  the  next  year  they  were  extensively  employed  as 

most  cordial  brotherhood  of  sentiment  existed,  and  pioneers,  sappers,  oooks,  nurses,  and  teamsters, 

Sim  hlnt^l^  iV°    mreft^  wSS  to^ wemble  *°^  ^^  employment  as  a  military  arm  in 

a  c^?ention  a?j  *briSg"ito  deUbwSKis  to'^^nd!  defence  of  tiie  country  was  advocated  in  Con- 

and  anotiier  year  to  procure  the  ratification  of  their  gresB.    In  February,  1864,  Congress  passed  an 

labors.    With  such  a  war  as  the  present  in  progress  act  making  all  ^^  male  free  negroes  (with  oer* 

the  views  of  the  huge  assemblage  of  negotiators  tain  exceptions)  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 

8Srtr°^^T*dT.SSr^t*^.^SS  "^flfl7."Habre  to  perfom  such  duties  in  aia 
and  the  attempts  to  secure  concordant  views  would  army,  or  in  oonnection  with  the  mihtMy  de- 
soon  be  abandoned,  and  leave  the  parties  more  em*  fences  of  the  country,  in  the  way  of  work  upon 
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CortifieatioQs,  or  in  Govonunent  works,  eto.,  as  oept  as  to  slaves,  to  all  who  should  take  and 

the  Seoretarj  of  War  might  from  time  to  time  sobsoribe  a  certain  oath,  great  nmnbers,  whose 

prescribe,  and  providing  them  rations,  clothing,  persons   and  property  had  come  nnder  the 

and  compensation.    The  Secretary  of  War  was  operation  of  the  confiscation  laws,  took  the 

also  authorized  to  employ  for  similar  duty  oath  prescribed.    In  February,  the  following 

twenty  thousand  male  negro  slaves,  and  their  letter  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  At* 

owners  were  guaranteed   against   escape  or  tomey-General  to  the  district  attorneys  for  their 

death.    He  was   authorized  to   impress   the  direction  in  such  cases : 

slaves  when  he  could  not  hire  tiiem ;  and  gen«  WAssonwoR,  jfebruofy  sl 

enl  orders  No.  82,  March  11,  186^  directed  g»:  Muiy  persons  agsinst  whom  criminal  indict. 

the  enrollment  of  the  free  negroes,  and  their  ments  or  against  whom  property-proceedinga  nnder 

asrignment  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  ^^  confiscation  laws  are  pending  in  the  courts  of 

mentioned  in  the  act.    Also  the  employment  S\?.K*!l^*S!f1'«*^2!^£.'l?JJ.  .1k^^ 

J,  • 1.    #   1                      J       ji  v    x-L  of  Bucn  persons  in  the  ezistinir  rebellion,  hare  in 

and  impressment  of  slaves  was  ordered  by  the  good  faitrtaken  the  oath  pres<£bed  by  the  Procla- 

■ame  general  orders.  mation  of  the  President  of  the  8th  of  December, 

A  convention  of  the  Southern  Governors  1868,  and  have  therefore  entitled  themselves  to  the 


next  recommended  the  measure.  Other  promi-  *^  pardon  and  restoration  of  aU  rights  of  property. 
B«t  mon  approved  of  it,  and  at  the  do^  of  ^J^  ^^  ^.^.^  Jw'SS.*tS.r|'.S:,^L± 
the  year  the  amung  of  the  slaves  upon  certam    Offers  and  secures.    The  Wesident's  pi^on  of  a  per- 


eooditiona  of  service,  was  considered  as  sure  to  son  gmlty  of  acts  of  rebellion  will,  of  course,  relieve 

ensue.  that  person  from  the  penalties  incurred  by  his  crime, 

The  end  of  nearly  four  years  of  war  present-  SP^vJ^^JS  "  ?1iS*™!!?i*  V^^^g  against  him 

^thepeopUofth^eSouLeinStatesUera  M^/i.^'^r^S^i^LtJ;^^^^^^^ 

Government  m  the  exercise  of  every  power  of  oompUed  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  pardon 

a  national,  central,  military  de^otism.     Con-  is  offered,  if  he  be  not  of  the  class  exemptea  from 

scrmtion  was  carried  to  its  last  limit.    Every  **»«  benefits  of  the  proclamation,  will  be  a  sufficient 

n^nbet  ween  8eyente«»  and  fifty  was  subject  to  STd^iaSi^'ST^^rf JS.^'Slr:'^^;^ 

military  authority.    None  were  exempt  except  u  lesf  donbtfuf  that  a  bona  jide  accepUnce  of  the 

on  oonaiderations  of  public  interest     Direct  terms  of  the  President's  proclamation  by  persons 

^axee  were  laid  in  defiance  of  the  theory  (^  guilty  of  acts  of  rebellion,  and  not  of  the  excepted 

tbdr  constitution.   Such  vast  amounts  of  paper  «!f«5»  ^?  "f^^"  ^  »«« ^  »  P«"?»»  »  restoration  of 


rsihtMids  were  seised  by  the  GKyvemment,  and  confiscation  under  the  provisions  of  the  confiscation 
««»o  wero  destroyed,  and  others  buUt.  A  ^^^^^V^i^^XZ^IXl'lZr 
nmv^rsal  systm  of  impressment  of  property  goufce  of  power  in  tiie  President  to  restore  their 
was  established  at  Government  prices  m  Qov-  rights  of  property,  the  18th  section' of  the  act  of  July 
erament  money.  Of  the  exportations  of  the  17»  186^1  authorizes  the  President  at  any  time  there- 
great  staples  the  Government  held  the  monop.  ^^\  ^T  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who 
^«.  inwLiA  a:4^.a-»«  wi^A  •nr^.A  •.vA«»:M>.a^  Ir*  JOav  hare  participated  m  the  exuting  rebeUion,  in 
dy.  Those  oitixens  who  were  permitted  to  .n/stete  or  part*thereof,  pardon  and lmnesty,Wi1*i 
remain  at  nome  were  required  to  execute  a  gnch  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  con* 
bond  to  fbmiah  their  products  to  the  Govern-  ditions  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  wel- 
ment  at  its  prices.    The  habeas  corpus  was  sns-  &re.    It  will  hardly  be  questioned,  I  suppose,  that 

pended  and  a  passport  system  was  established.  J^f  P^T?  ^i^'!^^^I!:J^J^f^  '1!  ^"^  ™*"*5 

ffotwithstandCT  i:r^rJbrm?^w.?'5>s?s:r^^^^^^ 

tary  operatKms  had  resulted  m  loss  in  every  power  to  relieve  such  persons  on  such  conditions  as 

State,  and  the  theatre  of  activity  was  reduced  be  should  prescribe  from  the  penalty  of  lost*  of  their 

to  three  Atiantic  States.  property  bv  confiscation.^       .         ^     ^ 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Congress  in  1861  .v^i**''^**^®  P'^^!S°«'  i°T  ®i^  . ^*^?S£?  ^'^  • 

*«w  OT/i»v«»  v&  I.UV  A«uw«E  ^AM^As^  u*  Awwx  ^^  ^^^  ^  August  6, 1861,  sud  July  17, 1862,  are  tn 

-%  m  miposmg  a  tax  on  real  estate  m  insur-  r€m  against  tiii  property  ^dzed,  r^i  under  bith  acts 

rectionaiT  States,  and  providing  for  its  prompt  the  ground  of  condemnation  is  the  personal  guilt  of 

sale  on  non-payment,  with  a  brief  term  for  re*  the  owner  in  aiding  the  rebellion.    By  the  pardon 

demption,  has  produced  thus  far  uncertain  re-  "»*  amnesty,  not  only  is  the  punishinont  of  tiiat  pw. 

«.Uo     T«  .M^^^ir^iA'^T^M,^  «.»vUiii{of  a  ^^,»^  «««  Bonal  guilt  remitted,  but  the  offence  itself  is  effaced, 

■?^^  ?  f^i?®  instances  rapitahsts  were  con-  ^^  ^^  ^^      ^il  ^^  ^f  ^  ^  ^^  amnes^ 

vineed  that  th^  would  fail  to  secure  sufficient  the  Government.    Of  course,  it  arrests  and  puts  to 

suitable  labor  to  make  their  investment  profit*  an  end  all   penal  proeeedings  founded  thereon, 

able,  and  deoUned  to  purchase^    Li  others  a  whether  they  touch  the  person  or  the  property  of 

ed  the  oultiva^  of  tbe  land.    AU  these  trans-  fion  which  cannot  be  reached  and  cured  by  tiie  con. 

aotiODS  have  been  confined  to  districts  permap  stitutional  or  sUtutoiy  powers  of  the  President  to 

iMntly  held  by  the  Federal  troops.  mnt  pardon  and  amnesty,  whether  those  proceeds 

OOISTFISOATIOK.     The  President  having,  »»  be  apinst  tiie  person  of  tiie  offwider  by  arimi. 

in  the  prodamatien  accompanying  his  messagi  Z^S^'^^'^t^to  ^  ^~^^ 

of  December  8th,  1863.  declared  a  full  pardon,  The  President  has  accordingly  directed  me  to  in. 

with  restorafckxa  of  all  rights  of  property  ex«  straet  you,  that  in  any  case  where  p^ooeedings  Wve 
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been  commenced  and  are  pendinff  Mid  undetermined  pnrchiised  the  engines  from  Cannon,  the  al« 

in  the  diBtrict  or  circuit  courts  o?  the  United  States  feged  rebel,  and  setting  np  that  Cannon  wtm 

they  be  by  indictment  or  seizure  and  libel  of  his  Court,  had  decided,  at  the  previons  term,  that 

property  for  confiscation,  the  rights  of  other  parties  it  was  not  competent  for  Stewart  to  set  np 

not  nanng  interrened,  you  will  discontinue  and  put  that  Cannon  was  not  a  rebel ;  and  Cannon  hav* 

an  end  to  these  proceedings  whenerer  the  person  so  ^  y^^  notified  merely  by  pnblioation  in  a 

charged  shall  produce  evidence  sahsfactory  to  you  ^  Jrfv     "^^7^   "^  r  iu^rv  i       a^ 

that  he  has,  in  good  faith,  taken  the  oath  and  com-  newspaper  of  the  pendency  of  the  hbel,  a  de- 

5 lied  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Presi-  fanlt  was  taken  against  hmi,  and  a  decree  of 

ent's  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1868.  condemnation  of  tibe  property  was  rendered, 

Nor  is  It  necessary  that  the  evidence  he  produces  without  any  proof  whatever.    Judge  Davis^ 

f»'d^  Se%^^t^'  F^ji^orsiSif f!.'r '^^^^^^^  ^.^^JiiT^  "^  •pr\'?;^"l'^%*r 

furnish  the  multitude  who  are  now  availing  them-  Mon  on  both  these  pomts,  holdmg  that  it  Waj 

selves  of  the  benefits  of  the  proclamation,  and  who  competent  for  Stewart  to  plead  the  loyalty  of 

are  likely  to  do  so  hereafter,  with  this  formal  evi-  Cannon,  and  that  proof  mnst  in  aU  oases  of 

f^on  if  th^°it'  M^Ikin*'*  tol^'reU^ei"*^  defiwdt,  on  notice  by  mere  publication,  be  of- 

tiier'^proceediSg  ih Jff  prof  e  to  yoS  Ml  satieSction  ^^^^  ^^  didoyalty.    He  also  held  that  the  dr-  * 

that  he  has  in  good  faith  taken  the  oath,  and  brought  cumstanoe  that  the  property  seised  oelongs  to 

himself  within  the  conditions  of  pardon  and  amnesty  a  dtizen  of  a  rebellious  State,  does  not  preclude 

set  forth  in  the  proclamation.  the  defendant  from  appearing  to  the  action, 

th?oX^Ter^^rfo*;^e'Srp*Sr5^7f*^b!  and  contesting  the  ^tion  that  he  U  a  ^ 
tahiing  the  possession  of  personal  property  seized         This  decision   substantiaUy  corroborated  a 

under  the  confiscation  acts,  with  intent  to  remove  it  recent    decision  made   in  the  floyd  Circmt 

from  the  subsequent  reach  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  Court,  by  Judge  Bicknell,  in  the  Enoefd  case. 
you  wiU  make  report  of  the  fiicts  and  reasons  for        xhe  action  of  aU  the  courts  in  reference  to 

l^oX^V^i^Z'i^^^'^rotTA^^  thededarationoftheforfdti^wi^ 

session  of  the  owner.  r    ^    ^  w  gition  to  the  decision  of  Judge  Underwood. 

Fugitives  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  July,  1861,  {8m  Annuai.  Ctolo.,  1868,  p.  229.)     On  June 

chapter  8,  are  not  of  the  class  reached  bv  the  Presi-  8th,  fourteen  cases,  prosecuted  under  the  con- 


owner.    In  this  respect,  forfeitures  under  that  act  early  sales  after  due  advertisement  of  aU  the 

have  more  resemblance  to  cases  of  prizes  of  war  ri^ht  title,  and  interest  in  the  estate  of  the  re- 

S^  ;*nd',?5re*rSf  "AuWl&.i!^d^J?^  r^^^  owne«  &,  «ad.during  a.eir»atard 

1862.  ^uch  forfeitures  are  provided,  not  so  much  to  "ves,  exceptmg  one  case,  m  which  the  property 
punish  the  owner  for  disloyal  acts,  as  to  prohibit  was  personal,  and  the  forfeiture,  therefore,  ab* 
commercial  intercourse  and  weaken  the  public  ene-  solute. 

my,  which  are  always  efficient  instruments  and  legiti-  t^  ^n a  ^f  thA  amaa  rMauwA  nnnn  hv  thA  Arnir^ 

mite  eflTects  of  public  war.    But  altiiough  tiie  reSiis-  ,„  „„^?®:5Lllf.??^p?  K^            f  L  «tS^ 

sion  of  forfeitures  under  the  act  of  July,  1861,  is  «?  nndivided  h^  was  hbelled  as  the  proper^ 

thus  not  within  the  scope  of  the  proclamation  of  of  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Houston,  of  Alabama.     A 

pardon,  still  ample  power  is  conferred  on  the  Secre-  quantity  of  evidence,  however,  was  brought  to 

W  of  tiie  Treasury  by  the  8tii  section  of  tiiat  act  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  that  he  had  adhered  to 

mitigate  or  remit  all  forfeitures  and  penalties  in-  ^he  Union  throughout  the  troubles.    On  mo- 

curred  under  the  act    And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  ^       *!.il    irTl^^kjL         •* v"«'*«»»     ^«  --^ 

tiiat  in  aU  proper  cases  under  that  act,  where  tiie  ^^  oi  w^«  Ihstnot  Attorney  the  case  was  sua* 

owner  of  the  property  residing  in  the  territory  in  re-  pended  indefimtely* 

hellion  complies  with  the  condition  of  the  prodama-  This  conforms  to  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Davisi 

tion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  exercise  the  cited  above. 

^pM^ofg^nTreS^fo^^  „^.?^^^^^^l?^^;^^?-    Returns  from 

inspired  ind  characterised  tiie  proclamation.  aH  the  Congrcffational  churches  in  this  coun- 

Very  respectfully,  Ac,  try  give  the  following  result :  Total  number  of 

,       TITIAN  J.  COFPBB,    Acting  Att'y-Gen.  churches,  2,866 ;  number  of  membm,  268,016 ; 

In  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Betts,  of  whom  84,898  are  reported  absent.    The  ad<- 

of  the  IT.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  ditions  were  16,226,  of  whom  9,828  were  by 

District  of  New  York,  in  the  case  instituted  profession.  The  r^tnovals  by  death  were  4,987, 

against  Leroy  M.  Wiley  TAmnjAL  Ctolo.  for  and  by  excommunication  641 ;  infant  baptlsmsi 

1863,  p.  220),  there  was  given  the  decision  of  4^462;  members  of  Sabbath-schools,  286,798. 
Judge  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered  For  some  time  a  movement  has  been  going 
in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Indianapolis.  on  among  the  CongregationaliBts  of  the  unitea 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  m.  Two  sec-  States  to  effect  a  N'ational  organization^  after 

ond-hand  Steam  Engines,  the  proceeding  was  a  the  example  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 

libel  under  the  act  of  July,  1861,  to  confiscate  England.    During  the  year  1864^  this  mov»- 

the  engines,  which  were  the  property  of  John  ment  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.    In  Au* 

Cannon,  alleged  to  be  a  rebel.    The  property  gust)  an  informal  meeting  was  held  in  New 

was  in  New  Albany.    Captain  G.  W.  Stewart,  Haven,  at  the  house  of  Kev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of 

of  New  Albany,  intervened,  claiming  to  have  deputies  of  the  General  Association  of  Conneo- 
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^aat,  MasBaohiuettB,  Ohio,  and  a  nnmber  of  6.  A  atatement  of  their  polity, 

membora  of  Kew  i  ork,  Wisoonsin,  and  Ne-  6.  A  declaration  of  Ohristian  faith  as  held  in 

braaka,  in  order  to  diaonaa  the  beat  method,  common  bj  the  Oongregational  churches. 

time  and  place  of  aasembling  the  yariona  State  7.  The  sjatematization  of  the  agencies  of 

C<Hnmitteea  for  a  preliminanr  or  preparatory  Ohristian  benevolence. 

meetiDg  oa  the  subject  of  a  l^tionid  American  Rev.  Dr.  Stnrtevant,  of  DlincMs  OoIIege,  was 

Congregational  Oonvention*     It  waa  nnani-  M>pointed  to  preach  the  openins  sermon,  and 

moaaljr  agreed  that  the  tmatees  of  the  Ameri*  Kev.  Dr.  Post,  of  St  Lonis,  his  alternate.    Ar- 

can  Oongregational  Uni(m  ahonld  be  requested  rangements  were  made  alao  for  a  special  ser- 

to  call  that  meeting  together  at  snob  time  and  vice  of  devotion  yriih  reference  to  the  country, 

plaoe,  after  consultation  bbA  inquiry,  as  to  them  at  an  early  stage  in  the  session  of  the  council. 

should  seem  best    The  trustees  4^  the  Oongre-  The  first  council  will  be  held  in  Boston  on 

gational  Union  issued  a  letter  convening  the  the  14tii  of  June,  1865. 

Conference  at  the  Broadway  Tabemade,  in  According  to  the  English  Oongregational 

tiie  dty  of  New  York,  and  urging  the  attend*  year-book  for  1866,  the  statistics  of  Oongrega- 

anoe  of  delegatea  from  all  the  Statea.    Th^y  tionalism  in  Europe  are  as  folfows : 
say  in  their  letter : 

The  time  and  pkoe  of  holding  the  Oonventioii,  the  Congn^iO^owa  Chvrcket. 

badb  of  npraeiSiition  in  thirKdy,  the  ■ubiectTpro-  ^,2*?!?^'^  ^^•^  "**  ^  ^•^^  "^  ^  ^^  .  ^« 

g«r  to  IH.  mentioned  in  &e  call  m  »  guide  to  it.  de-  jlt^^^iik'^^^X^^^',:-^^^^^^^                          Su 

nbentiona,  are  topics  that  demand  carenil  thought     In  the  AnstxaUan  eoloniet 124 

and  matore  counseL    In  this  view,  the  preliminary     In  foreign  laada. !!.!!!.*.!!!!!!.     21T 

Oenfereiioe  has  been  a^ypointed  at  a  time  remote  from  » 

•By  generai  eeeleaiaatical  preoeenpation,  and  at  a  M^ 

ly  interested  in  the  Convention  and  its  objects.    In     *" ''''«»'™- ^ 

uie  lyresent  condition  of  the  country  this  movement  188 

is  so  important  to  the  fiitiffe  of  Gongreffationalism,  In  Switseriand  and  Italy  the  niunben  are  onknown. 

thai  we  earnestly  hope  every  member  of  each  State  /*v«y.**/,^-Vi«^7  xn^imt^. 

Committee  wiU  Jome  to  the  Conference  in  Novem-  ^  ^,a^^      Con^regatumal  M%m9t0r9. 

ber,  even  at  great  personal  inconvenience.  j^  Wweik . .' .'".*..' .* ..'.*.' .    \ ... !  .. .*.!..!.!.'!!.*.'!!"    '409 

In  answer  to  this  call,  upwards  of  forty  SSSSd!*::::::;::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;::::::    m 

delegatea,  representing  fifteen  States,  appeared    in  the  ooioniea 215 

punetuany  at  the  phice  of  meeting.    Thenwne    la  foreign  lands. ne 

agreed  upon  for  the  proposed  oonvocation  is  *^  A  f,6S8 

National  Oouncil  of  Oongregational  Ohurohes.**  -,^.   *..  *v  1^  1    n                                — IZt 

The  baaia  of  representalTon  in  the  council  waa  ^*^**Si2rKi2^<itio^^^                            S 

a  point  of  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment.    AU  — 

feit  that  a  mass  meeting  would  impose  too  great  ^^ 

a  burden  upon  the  hoqpdtalitiea  of  the  place  In  London  there  are  207  Oongregational 

aelected,  and  would  impair  the  national  char-  chapels,  166  pastors,  and  98  ministers  without 

aoter  and  weight  of  the  council  by  subjecting  charges.    The  number  of  students  at  Hackney, 

it  to  a  local  or  sectional  majority.    At  last  it  Oheuinnt,  and  New  Oolleges,  is  118. 

was  decided  to  make  ten  churches,  acting  in  Fifty-seven  new  Oongregational  chapels  have 

Conference,  tiie  unit  of  a  reiM«sentation  by  been  opened,  11  enlarged  or  improved,  and  20 

two  delegates,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  paa-  new  scnools  built,  during  the  past  year, 

tor.    Where  district  Oonferencee  ezist,  it  will  The  nnmber  of  Nonccoiformist  chapels  regis- 

be  easy  to  aecure  a  delegation.    In  other  lo-  tered,  of  aU  kinds,  according  to  the  census,  is 

oalitiea  the  State  committees,  or  a  provisional  14,662 :  of  Oongregational  chapels,  to  end  of 

committee  for  tins  purpose,  wOl  address  a  ^'  December,  1861,  1,824 ;  Nonconformist  chap- 

eular  letter  to  the  churohea,  inviting  them  to  els  registmd  for  marriage  down  to  the  end  of 

convene  by  tens  at  some  deaisnated  time  and  1864,  4,564 ;  Oongregational  ditto,  1,498. 

place,  and  to  choose  their  deleffaites.     Thus  Tbe  independent  churches  of  France  f^^  Union 

the  council  will  emanate  direcuy  from  the  of  Free  Evangelical  Ohurohes ")  held  tiieir  9th 

churches,  whose  independence  of  action  haa  synod  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  November,  and 

been  xealously  guarded  in  all  these  preliminary  the  foUowinff  days.     The  President  was  Br. 

proceedings.  Fish,  and  \^ce-Presidents,  Pastor  Pozzi  and 

The  denberations  of  the  National  Ooimoil  JAx.  Y.  de  Preesens^.    Three  new  churches — 

will  embrace  the  following  topics:  Nimes,  Saint  Hippolite  and  Oodognan — ^were 

1.  The  work  of  Home  jSvangelization  in  the  admitted  into  the  Union,  raising  the  whole 
West  and  in  the  South.  This  wiU  include  the  number  to  thirty-five.  The  Synod  decided  that 
oonditibn  and  wanta  of  the  freedmen.  in  each  diurch  should  be  a  body  of  collectors 

2.  Parochial  evangelization.  to  promote  regular  contributions,  and  that  the 
8.  Education  for  the  ministry,  witK  special  Synod  ahoidd  name  a  commission  of  Financ^ 

reference  to  colleges  and  theologicai  semina-  composed  of  five  members,  to  stimulate  and 

ries.  syst^natize  the  contributiona  of  the  churches, 

4.  IGnisteiial  support  to  see  that  the  central  funds  are  suffidentiy 
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sustained  for  necessary  purposes,  snch  as  as-  strength  and  hnrl  it  like  an  avalanoke  against 

sistance  to  weak  chnrches  and  theological  8ta«  the  enemy  ?    Is  it  not  better  to  make  short| 

dents,  and  other  obiocts  determined  by  the  speedy  work  of  the  whole  matter  ?    Cease  this 

Synod  Commission  for  local  and  general  in-  system  of  killing  off  yonr  armies  by  detail, 

terests.                      What  riTcrs  of  blood  hare  been  cansed  to  flow 

CONGRESS,  CONFEDERATE.     All  im-  bythefatal^rcwthat  we  were  tohaveashort 

portant  debates  in  the  Congress  at  Richmond  and  cheap  war.    We  now  see  the  necessity  of 

were  conducted  in  secret  sesdon.    Some  pro*  enlarging  the  army,  and  shall  we  not  say  to 

ceedings  in  each  Honse  commenced  in  pablio  men  of  every  profession,  **  If  yon  are  capable 

session  are  reported ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  of  taking  np  arms,  yon  mnst  do  it"   He  would 

debate  assumed  a  special  importance,  it  was  include  the  President,  members  of  Congressi, 

continued  only  in  a  secret  session.    The  session  and  governors  of  States  in  this  call.    TaUc  not 

which  commenced  in   November,   1868,  ad-  of  ^^  invading  the  rights  of  the  States."    The 

jonmed  in  February,  1864.    The  state  of  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  rights  of  a  State 

army,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  the  is  to  defend  the  State  from  a  ruthless  «iemy. 

chief  subjects  of^debate  at  this  sesrion.  Better  invade  the  rights  of  a  State  by  calling 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  urged  out  all  arm-bearing  citizens,  than  dispute  over 
the  following  views :  The  two  greatest  needs  constitutional  quibbles  whilst  the  Yaxikee  army 
of  the  country  were  to  strengthen  the  army  wrests  the  whole  State  from  your  possesion, 
and  improve  the  currency.  If  the  legisladve  He  was  not  unaware  that  nrovisions  must  be 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  executive  produced.  The  army  and  tne  people  at  home 
power  will  give  themselves  entirely  to  the  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  munitions  of  war  must 
country,  these  results  may  in  a  short  time  be  be  made,  Ao,  But  when  you  have  taken  every 
accomplished.  The  question  which  addresses  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  how  many  would 
itself  most  earnestly  to  our  consideration  is  be  left  out  to  take  charge  of  all  these  things  V 
simply  this :  "  Shall  the  Confederacy  stand  or  He  calculated  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
fall  ? "  If  it  is  to  stand,  the  pedestal  must  be  and  if  they  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  tite 
built  with  all  our  hearts.  All  criminations  and  necessary  home  pursuits,  his  fourth  propositioii 
recrimloations,  and  differences  between  the  dif-  provided  for  the  detail  of  such  other  persons 
ferent  branches  of  the  Grovemment,  must  cease,  as  will  be  "  absolutely  needed  in  civil  pursuits.^' 
We  must  determine  to  stand  together  in  one  He  also  proposed  to  repeal  all  laws  granting 
common  defence,  or  fall  together  in  the  com-  exemptions  and  allowing  substitutes,  and  he 
mon  grave.  Our  success  is  certain  if  the  pa-  would  take  occasion  to  express  his  tnanks  to 
triotismofthe  people  holds  out  to  the  end.  Our  the  House  of  Representatives  for  making  a 
chief  reliance  m  this  contest  is  in  the  hearty  clean  sweep  of  the  substitute  law,  which  had 
and  earnest  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  sown  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dissension  from 
this  settled  conviction — ^that  when  the  States  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  was  for 
conceded  the  war-making  power  to  the  control  putting  in  the  army  these  substitute  gentlemen 
of  the  GK>vemment,  they  gave  every  incidental  who  were  strutting  about  the  country  in  bor- 
power  to  make  the  main  power  effective.  The  rowed  plumage,  knowing  no  more  about  setting 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  fuUy  vindi-  a  squadron  in  the  field  than  a  spinster.  Next 
cated  from  the  absurdity  of  getting  us  into  a  to  the  substitute  law,  the  exemption  law  has 
war,  and  then  trammelling  us  so  that  we  could  given  more  dissatisfaction  than  any  other  meas- 
not  conduct  it  sucoessftilly.  He  first  proposed  nre  of  Congress.  What  crowds  the  saloons, 
to  strengthen  the  army  hj  declaring  every  hotels,  and  theatres,  like  boxes  of  red  herring, 
white  male  person  residing  m  the  Confederate  and  fills  up  all  the  avenues  of  travel  with  men 
States,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  be  in  capable  of  bearing  arms?  Why  is  it  that  the 
the  military  service.  He  proposed  to  take  all,  streets  of  Richmond  are  crowded  with  athletie 
without  reference  to  age  or  occupation ;  to  yonng  men  ?  Why  is  it  so  all  over  the  Con* 
make  but  one  inquiry,  "Is  he  capable  of  bear-  federacy  ?  First,  the  &tal  error  of  Congress  in 
ing  arms  ? "  Whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  passing  these  laws ;  second,  the  mal-adminis- 
Christlan  or  infidel,  if  he  is  capable  of  bearing  tration  of  those  laws.  The  remedy  is  in  sweep- 
arms,  he  should  be  put  into  the  army.  What  ing  them  from  the  statute  books.  Have  neither 
is  it  that  has  brought  disaster  upon  us  ?  Where  exempts  nor  substitutes.  Do  this,  and  you  clear 
we  have  sowed  we  have  not  been  prepared  to  the  streets,  close  the  theatres,  inspirit  and  re- 
reap.  If  the  whole  military  power  of  this  emit  the  army,  and  secure  victory  where  you 
Ooofederacy  had  been  at  Manassas,  the  war  have  defeats.  Our  flag  will  no  longer  trail  in 
would  have  been  ended  soon  after  its  com-  the  dust,  but  will  wave  in  triumph  over  the 
mencement.  We  wasted  the  first  year  of  the  foe.  Refhse  to  do  these  things,  and  the  hearts 
war  by  keeping  handfulls  of  men  in  the  army,  of  your  soldiers  will  grow  weak.  He  expressed 
We  wasted  the  second  year  of  the  war  by  only  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Sec- 
oonscripting  those  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  retary  of  War  on  the  substitute  question,  and 
and  thirty-five.  We  stand  to-day  with  an  army  argued  at  some  length  to  show  that  no  contract 
too  weak  to  rean  when  the  harvest  is  ready  for  existed  between  the  Government  and  those  who 
the  sickle.  Shall  we  go  on  blundering  to  the  had  employed  substitutes, 
end  of  the  cluster,  or  concentrate  our  military  He  next  ^scussed  his  proposition  authorizing 
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the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  requiring  ing  notes  than  $60,000,000  in  gold  after  the 
all  foreigners  to  take  wo  arms  or  leave  tlie  conn-  war.  He  proposed  to  tax  Treasury  notes  about 
try  in  sixtj  days.  He  was  tired  of  feeding  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  man  who  as- 
dronea.  Whilst  we  were  blessed  with  abnn-  sessed  shonla  collect  the  tax.  To  avoid  the 
daoDkce,  and  these  people  were  of  no  disadvantage,  concealment  of  the  notes,  he  wonld  appoint  a 
ke  was  willing  to  tolerate  their  presence.  Bnt  convenient  time  and  place  for  the  notes  to  be 
now  they  are  eating  ont  onr  substance,  and,  by  presented.  Let  the  agent  retain  one-fonrth  as 
their  speonlativeproclivities,  are  depreciating  a  tax  and  stamp  the  other  three-foorths.  All 
our  enrrenoy.  They  were  of  no  earthly  nse  notes  not  so  stamped  should,  at  the  end  of 
to  na.  On  the  contrary,  their  presence  here  three  months,  cease  to  be  currency,  By  this 
was  of  great  disadvantage.  He  biew  of  no  in-  plan,  assessment  and  collection  would  be  si- 
temational  law  which  forbid  us  from  saying  to  multaneous,  counterfeits  would  be  detected, 
them,  *^  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  enter-  and  what  would  be  left  of  the  currency  would 
tarn  yon  no  longer.''  Shall  we  fidl  in  doing  be  sound.  Mr.  Brown  further  discussed  the 
our  duty  to  ourselves,  for  fear  some  foreign  financial  question,  and  advocated  the  propo- 
power  may  take  offi»ice  9  It  may  be  safely  as-  sition  to  make  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender. 
somed  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  tiiese  people  His  next  proposition  was  to  prohibit  all  traffic 
are  engaged  in  traffic.  They  are  the  men  who  in  gold  and  nlver.  Nothing,  he  said,  has  con- 
run  the  blockade,  depreciate  our  currency,  and  tributed  so  much  to  the  depreciation  of  our 
iqppreciate  the  Yimkee  currency.  The  man  who  oumncy,  and  the  traffic  should  therefore  be 
«)e0  se<7etiy  to  New  York,  or  any  other  Yan-  prohibitcnL  He  found  the  power  to  do  this  in 
kee  dty,  and  biings  goods  herC)  Imowing  that  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  publio  credit, 
in  doing  so  he  violates  our  laws,  that  man  ia  It  is  nonsense  to  tell  him  mat  the  iramers  of  a 
not  to  be  trusted  in  making  communications  to  piece  of  political  machinery  designed  that  it 
tiie  enemy.  He  would  ra&er  this  day  have  a  shotdd  run  down  like  a  clock,  and  none  to 
regiment  of  Yankees  turned  loose  on  this  dty,  have  the  power  of  winding  it  up  again.  With- 
than  longer  tolerate  the  presence  of  sndi  peo-  out  a  strong  army  and  a  sound  currency  what 
pie.  There  will,  he  said,  be  no  burthen  on  tiie  is  the  Constitution  worth  ?  We  are  not  living 
Government  if  yon  enact  wise  laws,  and  have  under  a  constitution  which  requires  us  to  sacri- 
tiiem  faithfully  administered.  But  if  you  hesi-  fioe  onr  liberties.  If  he  had  taken  an  oath  to 
tate  every  time  a  littie  doubt  as  to  power  is  support  such  a  constitution  he  would  disregard 
raised,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  con-  it,  because  he  believed  there  was  no  such  con- 
se^enoes.  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  wives  stitution.  He  had  sworn  to  support  a  constitu- 
and  children  of  our  soldiers  are  starving,  and  tion  whidi  gave  to  the  Govermnentjust  such 
tiieir  limbs  are  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  winter,  powers  as  would  enable  it  to  conduct  this  war 
Will  (Congress  arouse  from  its  lethargy  and  to  a  suooessftd  conclusion.  Lastiy,  he  proposed 
apply  a  remedy  ?  How  long  will  the  rarmers  to  dedare  these  laws  war  measures,  and  make 
of  Yirginia  be  allowed  to  extort  tiie  whole  those  violating  them  amenable  to  the  military 
month's  pay  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  fbr  a  bushel  courts.  He  was  unwilling  to  submit  legislation 
of  meal?  This  is  done  by  men  who  are  allowed  upon  which  hangs  the  destiny  of  this  Con- 
to  remain  at  home  '^  that  the  army  may  be  fed."  federaoy  to  the  Judgment  of  every  littie  petty 
How  long  are  we  to  tolerate  this  state  of  things  9  State  Jndge,  who,  by  his  decisions,  may  turn 
He  would  say  to  these  farmers,  ^^DiE^rgel  yon  loose  the  flood  of  Yankee  despotism  to  over- 
cant  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  while  others  spread  the  whole  land.  He  believed  that  all 
are  in  the  anny,  and,  under  tiie  wretched  plea  of  the  laws  he  had  advocated  were  absolutely 
of  a  *depredid»d  currency,'  wring  from  the  necessary  to  sustain  the  country  in  its  im- 
soMiers'  families  their  last  cent ! "    Mr.  Brown  perilled  condition. 

said  he  would  commence  by  picking  these  men  In  the  House  on  Jan.  80th  a  debate  ensued 
up  and  poking  them  into  the  army.  This  pro-  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan.  5th,  by  abol- 
eeeding  would  no  doubt  surprise  these  grandees,  ishmg  exemptions  {see  Amrr,  Cokfxdbbats),  of 
who  tfaonk  they  have  grown  too  great  to  serve  which  the  following  debate  is  reported : 
the  country.  If  there  is  to  be  any  substantial  Mr.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  said: 
improvement  of  the  currency  let  ns  stop  this  We  had  at  this  time  400,000  men  on  our 
tinkering  with  it.  No  government  ever  yet  muster-rolls.  How  many  were  actually  in  the 
restored  its  credit  by  taldng  up  notes  that  did  field  he  was  unable  to  state;  probably  it  was 
not  bear  interest,  and  issmng  bonds  that  do  one-half  were  not  there,  and  it  was  well 
bear  interest  That  is  the  proposition  of  the  known  that  we  were  unable  to  feed  the  frac- 
Becretary  of  the  Treasury.  Never  could  he  be  tional  part  who  were  in  the  field.  I^  how- 
brought  to  vote  for  any  such  proposition.  He  ever,  tnere  wer^  half— if  200,000  should  re* 
ptopoeed  the  counter  proposition  of  levying  quire  the  possible  seisnre  of  one-half  of  the 
taxes  npon  the  property  oi  the  country.  He  provisions  of  the  country — ^where,  he  would 
agreed  with  the  President,  that  the  debt  is  the  ask,  were  the  means  to  feed  the  ten  times  that 
debt  of  the  people.  It  is  growing  into  fright-  number  who  remained  at  home  ?  With  this 
fol  proportions,  and  the  time  has  come  to  com-  condition  of  affairs  staring  us  in  the  face,  it 
mence  its  extinguishment.  Better  undertake  was  now  proposed  to  break  up  the  farms,  and 
to  pay  now  $400,000,000  in  non-interest  bear-  reduce  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
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to  about  nanght.    Look  at  the  condition  of  rolling  officers  of  the  State,  who  were  as- 

the  oonntry  around  Richmond;  but  this  was  sembled  here  a  few  days  ago,  said  that  the 

scarcely  more  than  a  type  of  every  other  part  State  oonld  not  stand  another  draft    It  had 

of  the  Confederacy.  been  said  that  the  agricolturists  necessary  at 

Congress  did  not  propose  to  reduce  the  ef-  home  might  be  enrolled  and  detailed.  If  men 
ficiency  of  the  different  bureaus ;  it  did  not  were  wanted  outside  the  army,  it  was  our  duty 
reduce,  for  instance,  the  efficiency  of  the  ord-  to  exempt  them  by  law,  and  not  leave  it  to  the 
nance  and  nitre  bureaus,  because  the  men  must  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  to  dolo 
be  ftimished  with  munitions  of  war.  And  yet  out  details.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  de- 
munitions  of  war  were  not  all  that  we  could  lighted  in  the  Quisotic  pastime  of  making  a 
rely  on.  We  must  feed  and  dothe  the  army,  man  of  straw  and  tilting  at  him ;  he  had  no 
and  not  only  the  army  but  the  people  at  home,  fears,  and  the  people  need  have  no  fears  of  the 
Private  appeals  were  daily  coming  to  the  mem-  Executive,  and  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  want 
bers  of  Congress  from  soldiers  in  the  army  of  confidence  in  the  Executive  when  he  said 
speaking  of  tiie  sufferings  at  home ;  how  many  that  he  preferred  this  Congress  to  pass  its  own 
of  their  families  are  wanting  the  necessaries  laws  rawer  than  call  upon  that  branch  of  the 
of  life,  when  they  are  unable  to  send  them  any  Government  to  do  it  for  them.  The  great 
part  of  their  scant  pay ;  how  many  asking  for  danger  to-day  to  our  cause  did  not  come  from 
relief  to  the  farming  interests ;  how  some,  our  own  Executive,  it  came  from  the  tyrant  at 
stimulated  by  the  prospects  of  starvation  at  Washington,  and  it  should  be  the  effort  of  this 
home,  and  the  deficiency  of  food  in  the  army.  Government  to  use  all  its  energies  m  providing 
are  driven  to  despair  and  desertion.  Witii  against  the  calamities  which  that  tyrant  would 
these  things  constantiy  before  it,  would  Con-  endeavor  to  inffict  upon  us. 
gress  still  break  down  and  cripple  the  limited  Mr.  Holoombe,  of  Virginia,  said  that  by  the 
resources  that  were  left  us  to  carry  on  this  war  ?  bill  of  which  this  was  an  amendment,  the  entire 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Virginia,  said  that  manu-  agricultural  population  would  be  put  in  tiie 
factories  were  as  necessary  as  agriculture,  and  army,  and  that  m  a  country  whose  agricultural 
there  was  as  great  a  deficiency  in  clothing  to-  population  greatiy  outbalances  that  of  the 
day  as  there  was  in  food.  Did  tibe  gentieman  cities  and  towns.  Napoleon,  in  the  ruth- 
mean  to  say  that  our  soldiers  deserted  to  the  less  o<mscription  which  he  inflicted  on  France, 
Yankees  because  they  were  not  fed?  We  could,  never  went  above  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
he  believed,  feed  double  two  hundred  thousand  We  proposed  to  put  in  all,  of  every  age, 
men  in  the  field ;  and  if  we  could  not,  then  and  when  it  was  known  that  it  was  a  pre- 
the  sooner  we  made  terms  with  Abraham  lin-  carious  matter  to  supply  from  week  to  week 
coin  the  better  for  us.  We  must  have  more-  the  army  in  the  field.  When  the  supplies 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  tiie  field  were  known  to  be  so  scarce,  the  slaves  were 
next  spring ;  we  have  now  idl  the  supplies  we  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fields,  and  it  was 
will  have  then,  for  the  farmers'  productions  proposed  in  time  to  draw  still  more  largely 
won't  be  available  until  next  winter.  Every-  upon  the  vital  resources  of  the  country.  From 
body  admits  and  expects  that  next  spring  will  his  district  would  be  drawn  one  hundred 
be  the  worst  and  the  heaviest  and  most  decisive  men  for  the  army,  and  stop  two  thousand  labor- 
campaign  that  will  occur,  and  yet  there  is  a  era  now  engaged  in  producing  grain  for  the 
demand  for  more  exemptions.  He  was  not  army.  We  had  now  five  hundred  thousand 
opposed  to  the  exemption  of  planters ;  whether  men  in  the  field  to  provide  for;  the  new  law 
they  Aimished  substitutes  or  not,  it  made  no  would  add  one  hundred  thousand  more,  and 
difference.  But  he  was  opposed  to  class  le^B-  was  it  possible  to  escape  starvation  when  there 
lation.  were  none  at  home  to  provide  for  them  9  Where 

Mr.  Dupre,  of  Louisiana,  believed  that  if  was  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy  9    Certiunly 

Congress  had  given  more  attention  to  trans  not  in  want  of  provisions.    It  was  not  prol>> 

portation,  the  subject  of  food  would  not  now  able,  then,  that  a  decisive  victory  could  be 

be  excitiug  so  many  fears.    He  had  travelled  a  fought  this  spring,  and  no  such  desperate  hope 

long  way  in  getting  here,  and  from  Western  should  be  allowed  to  animate  us  to  such  desper- 

Louisiana  to  this  place  he  had  seen  very  large  ate  measures  as  that  of  putting  everybody  in 

quantities  of  provisions,  which  only  wanted  the  army.    The  weak  point  of  the  enemy  was 

transportation  to  be  distributed  to  tiie  people  in  its  financial  condition.    It  was  our  policy  to 

and  the  army.     The  cry  of  scarcity  was  a  protract  the  war.     Time  and  distance  were 

stratagem  employed  by  traitors,  and  it  misled  our  great  allies.    We  must  remember  that,  in 

many   honest   and   conscientious  men,    who  reference  to  this  State  at  least,  our  last  crops 

really  believed  what  they  said.  It  was  a  strata-  were  far  below  the  average.  Our  space  had  been 

gem  to  excite  the  spirits  and  the  efforts  of  the  contracted,  and  all  now  must  be  devoted  to 

Northern  people,  and  disaffection  and  hopeless-  the  production  of  provisions  for  the  next  year, 

ness  in  our  own.  Take  away  the  men,  and  starvation  at  home 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  was  able  to  state  and  ruin  in  tiie  army  would  be,  in  his  opinion, 

upon  the  best  authority,  that  in  reply  to  in-  the  inevitable  result. 

quiries   propounded   them   by  Col.  Preston,  Mr.  McRae,  of  Missisnppi,  believed  that  the 

Chief  of  the  Conscript  Bureau,  eHll  of  the  en-  most  certain  way  of  feeding  the  army  was  to 
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iacrease  its  nnmbers  in  the  field.  The  insnffi-  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  "Vir- 
tiesLCj  existed  because  there  were  so  many  of  ginia  proposed  to  make  a  most  unjnst  dlscrimi- 
the  enemy  within  oar  borders,  and  we  had  not  nation  against  the  poorer  white  classes.  He 
sofScient  nmnbers  to  drive  them  out.  Some  says  to  tibe  free  negro,  You  shall  not  bear  the 
]iad  attributed  the  scarcity  to  corruption  in  the  burdens  of  this  war — while  he  goes  to  the 
Oommissary  Department,  and  though  unpre-  dwellingof  the  humble  white  citizen,  and  says 
pared  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  that  to  him,  xou  must  take  your  place  in  the  army. 
charge,  he  still  believed  that  that  department  It  was  contrary  to  the  usages  of  Government 
was  ineffltsient ;  others  attributed  it  to  want  to  regard  a  negro  as  a  citizen,  and  yet  the  gen- 
of  transportation,  and  want  of  transportation  tleman  proposed  to  discriminate  between  them 
had  certainly  much  to  do  with  it.  We  had  now  and  the  poorer  white  classes. 
but  one  line  of  railroad;  the  Knozville  and  Mr.  Baldwin:  Does  the  gentleman  wish  to 
Chattanooga  being  in  the  possession  of  the  place  the  negroes  and  whites  on  an  equality  ? 
enemy,  left  us  with  a  vast  auxiliary  cut  ofil  Mr.  Barksdale  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
He  believed  that  there  was  no  defidenoy  in  the  the  bill  just  as  it  came  from  the  committee, 
country,  and  that  if  we  could  drive  the  enemy  He  would  employ  negroes  in  menial  service  in 
back,  we  could  feed  the  army,  no  matter  what  the  army,  and  tiius  increase  its  efficiency  by 
its  numbers.  placing  able-bodied  white  men,  now  perform- 
After  farther  desultory  debate  the  bill  was  inff  those  services,  in  the  ranks, 
passed  by  yeas  41,  nays  81.  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Tennessee,  called  the  ques- 
The  bill  provided  that  each  person  exempted  tion ;  which  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  Baldwin's 
shall  devote  himself  and  the  labor  he  controls  amendment  was  rejected, 
to  the  production  of  provisions  and  family  sup-  Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas,  said  he  would  like  to 
plies ;  that  there  shall  be  contributed  for  the  vote  for  the  bill,  but  a  constitutional  difficulty 
use  of  the  army  from  every  fiEtrm,  besides  the  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  He  would  inquire 
tithes  required  by  tax,  an  additional  tenth  of  tiie  chairman  of  the  Military  Oommittee  if 
of  aQ  the  pork  or  bacon  produced ;  and  that  the  proposition  to  pay  negroes  eleven  dollars 
if  required,  the  persons  exempted  shall  sell  all  per  month  was  not  unconstitutional? 
their  surplus  provisions  for  the  use  of  soldiers'  Mr.  Miles  thought  the  objection  not  a  very 
fiunilies,  or  the  army,  at  prices  fixed  by  com-  subtie  one.  When  the  constitution  provided 
misdoners.  that  no  private  property  should  be  taken  with- 
er Eebruary  1,  the  House  discussed  the  bill  out  just  compensation  to  the  owner,  it  did  not 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Af-  deprive  Congress  of  the  privilege  of  fixing  the 
faurS)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  compensation.  It  did  not  make  it  obligatory 
&e  employment  of  free  negroes  and  slaves  un-  that  it  should  be  fixed  by  a  jury.  If  Congress 
der  certain  circumstances.  determined  to  employ  negroes  in  menial  opera- 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  go  into  secret  tions  in  the  army,  it  was  perfectiy  competent 
session  was  made,  the  pending  question  being  to  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
upon  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  owner.  While  we  were  paying  soldiers 
of  Yirginia,  to  add  to  the  first  section  the  but  eleven  dollars  per  month,  he  thought  the 
words :  "  ^d  no  free  negro  engaged  in  the  compensation  ample  for  the  services  of  negroes. 
production  of  food  and  forage  £a&  be  taken  Mr.  Smith,  of  Alabama^  moved  to  strike  out 
ander  this  act.''  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  It  was  proposed 
Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  said  that  it  to  put  into  the  fortifications  and  in  the  army, 
was  no  harm  to  say  that  we  needed  troops,  in  the  capacity  of  teamsters,  free  negroes — a 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  place  men  class  who  were  inimical  to  our  cause.  Many 
in  the  army,  and  fill  up  those  serried  ranks  now  of  them  could  read,  write,  and  draw,  and  being 
80  gaUantiy  maintaining  our  cause  in  the  field,  introduced  into  our  fortffications,  and  becom- 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee-  had  ing  acquainted  with  their  details,  had  only  to 
informed  the  House  that  the  proposed  measure  communicate  them  to  the  enemy.  So  with  re- 
would  bring  forty  thousand  troops  into  the  sard  to  teamsters.  They  might,  by  cari7ing 
field — ^more  than  had  been  engaged  in  any  devices,  clog  the  movements  of  a  whole  army, 
great  battie — ^without  materially  diminishing  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Kentucky :  Does  the  gentie- 
our  resources,  and  yet  we  were  met  at  the  man  suppose  free  negroes  are  more  inimical  to 
threshold  by  a  question  relative  to  exchange,  our  cause  than  slaves  ? 

Suppose  these  free  negroes  were  taken  prison-  Mr.  Smith  had  never  heard  that  free  negroes 

ers ;  the  free  ne^o  is  not  a  useful  ingredient  had  done  any  thing  good  to  our  cause.    He  was 

of  our  society.    He  was  astonished,  a  few  days  willing  to  pass  the  second  section,  which  pro- 

ago,  at  tiie  assertion  of  tiie  gentleman  from  vides  for  the  employment  of  slaves,  but  opposed 

Yirginia  (Mr.  Baldwin)  that  this  class  was  a  the  free  negro  feature  in  toto, 

nseM  one  in  his  State.    He  would  leave  it  to  Mr.  Chambliss,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  rep- 

the  gentieman's  colleagues  to  answer  that)  but  resented  a  district  that  was  overwhelmed  with 

would  say  that,  according  to  his  observation,  free  negroes,  and  since  the  departure  of  the 

the  free  negro  was  a  blot  upon  our  escutcheon,  slaves,  tiiey  were  the  only  laborers  that  could 

and  pernicious  to  our  slave  population.    Kei-  be  procured.     There  were  many  dependent 

tiier  were  they  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  females,  who  had  no  other  means  of  procuring 
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flnbfflBtenoe  or  foeL    There  was,  howeyer,  a  campaigii,  enable  ns  to  profess  this  dedre  of  pe^ 

danse  in  the  biU  which  authorized  the  Preai-  5*  *®  "^terest  of  ciTiUxaUon  and  hamam^wahou* 

vtauw  ux  yusj  i^***  V^'r-  -««"v**-'^^  ^  danger  of  haying  our  motires  misinterpreted,  of  the 

dent  to  exempt  snoh  free  negroes  as  the  inter-  dec&ration  being  ascribed  to  any  unmanlj  sentl. 

ests  of  the  oonntrj  might  require :  and  he  was  ment,  or  any  mistoust  of  onr  ability  fally  to  maintain 

willing  to  tmst  to  thei  justioe  of  the  Ezecntive  our  caose.     The  repeated  and  disastrous  cheeks, 

in  this  respect,  and  should  vote  for  the  bill,  foreshadowing  ultimate  discomfiture,  which  their 

He  was  qm^ls  willing  to  trust  free  negroes  ^^^^^J'^.^SI'UX  ^'^i  a'c?n! 
m  the  army  as  slayes,  nowever  muon  we  mignt  tinuation  of  the  same  proridential  successes  for  us. 
be  attached  to  the  latter  class.    He  hoped  the  We  do  not  recur  to  the  successes  in  any  spirit  of 
section  would  not  be  stricken  out.    It  was  his  Tsin  boasting,  but  in  humble  acknowledgment  of 
intention  to  vote  for  everv  measure  to  increase  *^*n^t^em  P'^***^*^^''  ^^"^  ^  vouchsafed  and 
the  army,  and  he  invoked  the  House  to  stand  ^\^  worlTiust  now  see  thW  eight  mfllions  of  peo- 
Doldly  u^  to  its  responsibihty.     If  our  cause  pie,  Inhabitmg  so  extensive  a  territory,  with  such 
ffidled,  this  Oongress  would  be  handed  down  varied  resources,  and  such  numerous  racilities  for 
to  posterity  with  contempt,  because  it  refused  defence  as  the  benignant  bounty  of  nature  has  be- 
to  make  use  of  the  measures  within  its  reach.  *^^f  ^P°^  ^»'  an^ammated  with  one  spint  to  en- 
w  uuu^  uoo  VFA  uu«7  luvcaouA  w>  TTAWftUM  «t»  « «c»^»^  couuter  cycry  sacnnce  of  ease,  of  health,  of  prop- 
Mr.  Smith's  amendment  was  lost.  erty,  of  life  itself,  rather  than  be  degraded  from  the 
Various  other  amendments  were  proposed,  condition  of  free  and  independent  States,  into  wbich 
some  of  which  were  adopted  and  others  re-  they  were  born,  can  never  be  conquered.    Will  not 
jected,  and  thebill  finaUy  passed.  f^^^^tV^^  themselyes  begin  to  feel  that  human. 
TnTT;  ^^««««^  ^«-  Ai^^^*  A.^«««  *"u«  -^w^-^r^  ity  has  bled  long  enough;  that  tears,  and  blood,  and 
This  measure  was  distoct  from  tiie  proposi-  ^^^^  ^       I  haye  been  ezpen?ed  in  a  bootless 

tion  brought  before  the  Congress,  at  ite  session  undertaking,  coyering  their  own  land,  no  less  than 

in  Novemoer,  to  arm  the  slaves,  and  put  them  ours,  with  a  pall  of  .mourning,  and  exposing  them 

in  the  ranks  as  soldiers.  ^"^  more  than  ourselves,  to  the  catastrophe  of  flnan- 

Atthis.session^efoUowingr^^^^^  itioftrir^UhlSfes'^^^ 

5??^^^"^*^^^^^^  ^^       .  ,°®J^**?  ^y  ■^-  in  an  aggressiye  warfafe  upon  flbe  UbertSi  of  an- 

Hill,  of  G^eorgia,  were  adopted  by  both  Houses :  other  and  kindred  people  ?    Will  they  be  willing  by 


T^^*  -«-«7-,#.'r.«*  Ji^i^^m^  *\m  v/^'^n/^y^/kM    mmiM^jJi.  •  lougcr  perscyerance  in  a  wanton  and  hopeless  con- 

J(Md  reaohdtont  tf^^.'V  <*«  f^^J*^*  /'^^f-  testrto  make  this  continent,  which  they  so  lona 

^fTflJ:^S^t^JS:'{?!^^  "^  ^^^^  *o  be  the  chosen  abide  of  UbertJ  and  selg 

^  to  th6auUn^  wartmih  the  Untied  atotte.  government,  of  peace  and  a  higher  ciyilisation,  the 

Wherea,,  It  is  due  ^^^^^\^^  ^[^f;^^  Seatre  of  &e  most  causeless  JSd  prodigal  efiu'sion 

especially  to  the  heroic  sacn-  ^^  ui^^j  «t.:.u  *i.^  -*».i^  v«-  «.,«-  ™«^*  -.  ^-* i 


Si  nf^*^?^iiS?«tS^l!fV^«^ J^\l^^^^  Of  Wood  which  the  world  has  eyer  SeenTof  a  rirtual 

fices  of  their  gjiUant  army  m  the  field,  that  no  means  .         ^  ^  ^   barbarism  of  the  rudeTages,  and  of 

«^;S^Si  J:;;^nf^^tir^  rho«M*CLktedht  Z.  £e  SStrucUon  of  constitutioniS  fr?edomX  uJ^Uw. 

proyed  «»age8  of  natiohs.  should  be  omitted  by  the  x^^^^  of  usurped  power? 

S??h!f4nHa  !Sh  *r«^J^"b?h*!U*i%E^l^K«  Ttese  are  questions  which  our  adyersaries  wUl  de. 

?fJ^^iT1nlwoW?S^J^an^il3  fnS^  cidc  for  themsclyes.    We  desire  to  stand  acquitted 

ti^SioS^^a  \nH  L^n«fll^i^^^     thf J^S  iS'  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^  ^f  thC  WOrid,  aS  WCll  aslu   tho 

taatoif   th  ^  fo          P"PO»«*  ^y  "^^""^  **^«y  "«  ^  9YeB  of  omniscient  Justice,  of  any  responsibiUty  for 

JtssoUl^ tl^b<mi^e»qf  the  Confederate 8Uaei<^  ±  SSSt^7 C^^liT^thV 

America,  That  the  fdlowiiig  mani/esto  be  issued  m  l„    "Pi?lS  nHL?S«.^f  th«  nS^^  .«t«m  ^ 

theiTnTme,  and  by  their  Authority,  and  that  the  iJ^S^^  pnnciples  of  the  pohtical  system  of 

£[f."*®?lS^'*^'^'"®"*®^  *°  !'"'*^  ^'^^l'®'  ^i^Y®  *t  ^  ^A  On  this  continent,  whateyer  opinions  may  have 

S^JfS^i^.^/^J'T^lSrh^'^^^^^  VreridXed  elsewhere/it  has  ever  Seen  held  and  ac- 

ttat  the  same  may  be  hud  before  foreign  Govern-  {nowledged  by  aU  parties  that  goyemment,  to  be 

"*"*•  lawful,  must  be  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 

Manifesto  of  the  Congren  of  the  Confederate  Statet  of  emed.    We  were  forced  to  dissolve  our  Federal  con* 

America  relative  to  the  easMng  war  with  the  UnU  nection  with  our  former  associates  by  their  aggres- 

ted  States,  sions  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  compact 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer-  of  union  with  them ;  and  in  doing  so  we  exercised  a 

ica,  acknowledging  their  responsibility  to  the  opin-  right  consecrated  in  the  great  cnarter  of  American 

ion  of  the  ciyiuzed  world,  to  the  great  law  of  Chris-  liberty — ^the  right  of  a  free  people,  when  a  Goyem* 

tian  philanthropy,  and  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  ment  proves  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  ii 

Universe,  for  tne  part  they  haye  been  compelled  to  was  esteblished,  to  recur  to  the  original  principles, 

bear  in  the  sad  spectacle  of  war  and  carnage  which  and  to  institute  new  guards  for  their  security.    The 

this  continent  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  exhibited  separate  independence  of  the  Stetes,  as  the  sever- 

to  tiie  eyes  of  afflicted  humanity,  deem  the  present  a  eign  and  co-equal  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 

fitting  occasion  to  declare  the  principles,  tne  senti-  hiul  neyer  been  surrendered,  and  the  pretensions  or 

ments,  and  the  purposes  by  which  they  naye  been,  applying  to  independent  communities,  so  constituted 

and  are  still,  actuated.  ana  organized,  the  ordinary  rules  for  coercing  and 

They  haye   eyer  deeply  deplored  the  necessity  reducing  rebellious  subjecte  to  obedience  was  a  sole- 

which  constrained  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  cism  in  terms,  as  well  as  an  outrage  on  the  principles 

of  their  rights,  and  of  the  free  institutions  deriyed  of  public  law. 

from  their  ancestors;  and  there  is  nothing  they  more  The  war  made  upon  the  Confederate  States  was, 

ardently  desire  than  peace,  whensoeyer  their  enemy,  therefore,  wholly  one  of  aggression.    On  our  side  it 

by  ceasing  from  the  unhallowed  war  waged  upon  has  been  strictly  defensive.    Bom  freemen,  and  the 

them,  shaU  permit  them  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  shel-  descendante  of  a  gallant  ancestry,  we  had  no  opinion 

tering  protection  of  those  hereditary  rights,  and  but  to  stend  up  in  defence  of  our  invaded  firesides, 

those  cherished  institutions.    The  series  of  successes  of  our  desecrated  altars,  of  our  yiolated  liberties 

with  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  so  signal  and  birthright,  and  of  the  prescriptive  institutions 

a  manner  to  bless  our  arms  on  almost  eyery  point  of  which  guaru  and  protect  them.    We  haye  not  inter- 

our  invaded  border  since  the  opening  of  the  present  fered,  nor  do  we  wish  in  any  manner  whateyer,  to 
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laterfere  with  the  internal  peace  and  prosperity  of  The  most  important  subject  discussed   at 

^e  matea  arrayed  in  hostihty  a^st  Jiem,  or  with  this  session  arose  on  resolutions  relative  to 

S^^^ti'orXro?'pSfc?,  'ttir- "thSJ  peace     The  brief  debates  which  are  published 

proper  to  adopt  for  themselTes.    All  we  aak  u  a  like  serve  to  explain  the  views  of  members : 

immunity  for  onrselves,  and  to  be  left  to  onrselves  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  4th 

in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  those  inalienable  of  May,  "Mr,  James  M.  Leach,  of  North,  Oaro- 

S£*?'  whirJ?^?nr^^n™^nn''l„op!t^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^avc  to  maJcc  a  persoual  explana- 

iiesBi,    wnicn  our  common  ancestors  aeclareatobe  j*  ^     tt    -.^jj^^ji  i^  av^    rr^                       _^  i 

the  equal  heritage  of  aU  the  parties  to  the  social  ^^^\    ^^  noticed  m  the  Mtamtner  an  article 

compact.  making  an  attack  upon  the  people  of  North 

Let  them  forbear  aggressions  upon  us  and  the  war  Oarolina  in  general,  and  those  of  his  district 

is  at  ui  end.    If  there  be  questions  which  require  mid  himself  m  particular.    After  reading  the 

adjustment  by  nejjotiations,  we  have  ever  been  wiU.  ^^  j    j^   entered  mto  a  lengthy  critidsmupon 

mg,  and  are  still  willing  to  enter  mto  commumcation  ?T     i?       ^"«^i^a*  ***w  »  x^^ax^ituj  v*«wvu»u  upvu 

wffii  our  adversaries  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  equity,  !*•    H«  ^^  pe  rumors  and  charges  against 

and  of  manly  frankness.    Strong  in  the  persuasion  his  people  originated  in  the  State ;  that  they 

of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  in  the  manly  devotion  of  came  from  a  damor  gotten  np  by  certain  dis- 

our  citizen  soldiers,  and  of  tiie  whole  body  of  our  appomted  parties  who  had  vented  their  spleen 

people,  and  above  all  m  the  gracious  protection  of  vv^^„„i„ %«?„,««,«,„«„♦•««  +-u^«.a  «r-k^  v«j  — . 

T^ei  we  are  not  afraid  to%vow  a  sincere  desire  ^J  g^osdy  misrepresentmg  those  who  had  re- 

lor  peace  on  terms  consistent  with  our  honor,  and  oeived  the  support  and  countenance  of  the 

the  permanent  security  of  our  rights;  and  an  earnest  people.     It  originated  with  men  who  once  de- 

aspiration  to  see  the  world  once  more  restored  to  nounced  the  present  Governor  aa  a  peace  man 

the  beneficent  pursuits  of  industry  and  of  mutual         ^       ^^^       j^  ^^  1^  ^^ 

mtercourse  and^  exchanges,  so  essential  to  its  well-  "  ^  «■  **  «*»»^       -™^'          .^        **«  ^ »  »  |i«»uv 

being,  and  which  have  Deei  so  gravely  interrupted  inan— a  peace  man  upon  the  principle  of  recog- 

by  the  existence  of  this  unnatural  war  in  America.  mzmg  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Oon- 

But  if  our  adversaries,  or  those  whom  they  have  federacy.    Said  he  was  in  fevor  of  the  appoint- 

plaeed  i™  power,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  m^nt  of  Commissioners  to  be  ready  to  treat 

justice,  steeled  to  the  dictates  of  pmdenoe  and  hu-  '' 

mamtjT,  by  a  presumptuous  and  delusive  confidence  — — -— — — ^— — — — — ^^— — — - 

tt  their  own  numbers,  or  those  of  tiieir  black  and  Arkansa9-Te\\x  L  Bataon,  Ruftis  K.  Garland,  Vacancy, 

foreign  mercenaries,  shall  determine  upon  an  mdefi-  Thomaa  RHimly.                ^                 ««r«u*u,  t »«»«/, 

mte  prolonffation  or  the  contes^  upon  them  be  the  Florida^-&t  G«orce  Bogera,  R  B,  Hfltoo. 

responsibilitjr  of  a  decision  so  rumous  to  themselves,  Georffia—Jviien  fiartrlog^  William  E.  Smith,  Mark  EL 

ana  so  iniunons  to  the  interest  and  repose  of  man-  BlanfoitL  Clifford  Anderson,  J.  T.  Shewmake,  J.  a.  Echols, 

^xid.  James  li.  Bmith,  H.  P.  Bell,  George  N.  Leeter,  Wairen 

J^Lt'^uJ^.'^^r^AZV^^^^  ^l?Siuc*y-Willlam  R  Machen,  George  W.  TWplett.  Hen- 
wildest  picture  ever  drawn  by  a  disordered  imagina.  ^  Eeadfoeoree  W.  Ewing,  James  a  Cairiaman,  Theo.  L. 
tion  comes  short  of  the  extravagance  which  would  BomettH.  W.  Brace,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Ely  M.  Brace, 
dream  of  the  conquest  of  eight  millions  of  people,  James  W.  Moorei  Bexjamln  f.  Bradley,  John  M.  Elliott 
resolred  with  one  mind  ''to  oie  freemen  rather  than  ZouiaiaiM — Oharles  J.  Ylllere,  Charles  M.  Conxad,  Dim- 
live  slaves,"  and  forewarned  by  the  sayage  And  ex-  ean  F.  Kenner,  Ladua  J.  Dupre,  vacancy.  John  Perkins,  Jr. 
terminating  spirit  in  which  thU  war  has  7een  waged  „-^**»{?'»fe^?5^^  ,5  M^^S  fe*t*J^*^ 
upon  themfand  bv  the  mad  avowals  of  the  support-  f ^Snpl^^  Singleton,  Ethel  Barksdale,  J. 
ers  of  the  worse  fiian  B^;yptian  bondage  that  awaita  'jft#««n*ri— Thomas  L.  Bnead,  K.  L.  Norton,  John  R 
them  in  the  erent  of  their  subjugation.  With  these  Olark,  A.  H.  Conrow,  George  GTVest,  Peter  Sw  Wllke^  R  A. 
declarations  of  our  dispositions,  our  principles,  and  Hatcher, 
our  purposes,  we  commit  (  ^  ^'^  -«  »-^  »r  .i. 
ened  judgment  of  the  worl 

of  our  adversaries  themselves,  «L.vt  «w  luo  Dwv^u  «uw  GeonreW  Losan. 

righteous  arbitrament  of  heaven.  sSSh  Ca^nor-^,  M.  Witherspoon,  W.  Porcher  Miles, 

The  first  sesaioii  of  the  Second  Congress*  "^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^'  "^^  8imi»«».  J*m«s  Farrow,  w.  W. 

under  the  permanent  Constitution  convened  fSiiMM^^-Joseph  R  Heiskeii,  wuiiam  G.  Swajo,  A.  a 

at  Richmond  on  May  2d.     Forty  new  mem-  Colyar,  John  P.  Hamj,  Henry  B^  Foote,  F.  A.  Keeble, 

bcrs  had   been   elected,  and  fifty-seven  old  J^jMeCriiiim,^Thcra>^ 

members.  2teM»— Stephen  H.  barden,  Clalbome  a  Herbert,  K  M. 

^_^^_  Branch,  Frani  R  Sexton,  J.  R  Baylor  8.  H.  Motgu. 

„  ?3r0rifi<<a— Bobert  L.  Montaffue,   Robert  H.   whitileld, 

^BBNATH.  William  a  Wickham,  Thomas  B.  Gholson,  Thomas  %,  Bo- 

Aldbama^'R.  W.  Walker,  Bobert  Jemlson.  cock,  John  Goode,  Jr^  WlUiam  a  Blvea,  D.  G  De  Jamette, 

Arkan9c»—R.  W.  Johnson,  Aug.  H.  Garland.  David  Funsten,  F,  W.  M.  Holliday,  John  R  Baldwin.  Wal- 

JioridO'-JtaneB  M.  Bakeii  A.  &  Marwell.  ler  R  Staples,  Fayette  McMnllen,  Samuel  Miller,  Bobert 

GeoTifici—n.  Y.  Jdhnson^e^Jsmin  H.  HilL  Johnston,  Charles  W.  BiueelL 
JKientueky—WUliun  R  SimmSjH.  a  Burnett. 

JJouManar—Edvnrd  Spurow,  Thomas  J.  Semme&  tebritorial  dbligatis. 

JRtHsHppi^-J.  W.  G.  Watson,  A.  G.  Brown.  >i«4«wm«— M  w  M*unHln«- 

JRwottf^^L.  M.  LonlB.  W.  P/Johnson.  /nSSKSrSJ^iZEfr  Bmidlnat 

Jiorth  OaroUna^wmam  A.  Graham,  Wmiam  T.  Dortch.  m^^  k^^^-Si  f^^ 

^n^S:!^:^^^'^'^^^  «^1&5i^^ri-S.  R  Oanahan. 

7tea«~W.  a.  Oldham,  ll  T.  WigmU.  OFnoxBS  of  ths  Sutats.— R  M.  T.  Hnnter,  President 

7%rgiiUtk-''BL,  M.  TTHonter,  A.  T.  Caperton.  P»>  tem. ;  J.  H.  Kash,  of  Somth  Carolina,  Secretaxy ;  R  Ste- 

vena,  of  South  Carolina,  Assistant  Secretary;  C.  T.  Bruen, 

„,.„«.  of  Vinrinia,  Journal  Clerk;  J.  W.  Anderson,  Beoordintf 


0()„a«  of  Virginia,  Journal  Clerk;  J.  W.  Anderson,  Recording 

„  ^           ^           ,  J^ "    ^L..,.       «   «      .    , Clerk;  Lafcyette  H.  Fitahugh,  of  Kentucky,  Scrgeant-at- 

^to^amo— Thomas  J.  Foster,  William  B.  Smith,  W.  R  Arms;  James  Page,  of  South  Carolina,  Doorkeeper. 

to-^I^S  noS^PSS^ll^'j  S^D^kfe.^*  ^'  Omams  o»  tb>  Housc-'momas  8.  Bocock,  of  Vlr- 

ton,  David  Clopton,  James  L.  Pugh,  J.  S.  DfcUnson.  ^^  gp^^ .  ^j^^  R  Lamar,  of  GeorgiaTcieiS ;  James 

McDonald,  De  Louis  Dalton.  Homy  G.  Cowrlng,  Aasistsnt 

•  Mr.  CoM  did  not  tak«  Ui  Mrt,  bat  wlthdrvw  to  KaaiM^  Clerks ;  R  H.  Wayne,  of  AlftDama,  Doorkeeper. 
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with  the  United  States  whenever  they  were  worse  administration.     He  said  that  the  re- 
willing  to  treat  with  us,  as  had  been  done  in  cent  act*  suspending  the  writ  of  habecu  eorpu$ 
the  Bevolutionary  war,  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  created  disloyalty  there, 
during  the  Mexican  war.  Mr.  Staples  desired  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 

He  said  the  people  of  his  district  were  as 

loyal  and  deyoted  to  the  Southern  cause  as  *A£%Utotu9pHkdi1uprMi9g€oftUwrUofHabeaa 

those  of  any  other  in  the  Confederacy.    He  Oorpua  in  certain  eatet. 

said  they  had  sent  to  the  army  more  men  in  WsxBSAfl,  The  Coiifltitation  of  the  Oonfedento  states  of 

ppoBortion  to  their  poptdation  than  Miy  district  t^^^JS^^^  ;J3?^»iiSf^'SKSiS  ^ 

in  the  South;    that  they  had  proved  their  de-  pended,  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  ioTMlon,  the  pub- 

votion  to  the  cause  upon  almost  every  battle-  ^«  ^K^^  !!2^  **  v"  ^^JlSf"**-  *^®  T!f  F^  ""S 

wKTv^ixw  iux'o  v€»^*^^^f^,M*  ^^11^^    v     'J  •f**"'*^  pending  the  priyllege  of  said  writ,  as  reeognlzed  In  said 

field— had  nobly  fallen  with     their  feet  to  the  Srtlcle  L,  is  vested  sdely  in  the  Congress,  which  Is  the  ex- 

enemy  and  their  face  to  the  sky."     He  said  he  dwlve  judge  of  the  necessity  of  such  suspension ;  and 

was  prepared  to  prove  that  there  had  been  ^X?£.%Sttrf  J2ld^?S^.*''Sj;^«S?Jr 

fewer   desertions  from   the    troops   of  North  the  invasion  or  these  states  by  the  annles  of  the  United 

Carolina  than  from  those  of  any  other  State  in  ^.^^ V  S'^Jiif^  ?^  Pwwid«Bt  hu  asked  fcr  the  suspen- 

2u    z^'2\"                   »«*^/ow  V*  MM^j  v««-      N^waww  mmm.  ^j^^  ^j  ^^  ^^j.  ^ ^j^^;^  eorpuBj  and  Informed  Congress  of 

tne  oOUtn.  the  oondltlon  <^  the  public  duiger  which  render  the  suspen- 

He  said  the  views  he  entertained  upon  peace  ^^^  ^  *^«  ^^^  a  measure  proper  for  the  public  defence 

•^».»  4.T,«  ««w.»  4-1.  «4-  -k^.;!  Tv^A»  ^^.r^-m^^frJt  Tv^  ♦!**  sgalnst  invosion  sud  InBOTrectfon ;  now,  therefore, 

were  the  same  that  had  been  expressed  by  the  "*8to.  i.  That  during  the  present  invasion  of  tb^  Oonfeder- 

V  ice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  many  ate  states  the  privilege  of  the  wilt  of  Ao^Mwo^rptM  be,  and 

other  distinguiahed  men  in  the  Soulk    He  said  ^JSr^ST^TTp^'Si^nSSSlSi^y'Sri^ 

that  it  was  true  that  there  was  much  Opposi-  of  the  JPresldent,  Secretery  of  War,  or  the  General  Officer 

tionto  the  late  act  passed  for  the  suspension  ^S^i?'"^*^*^® 'S^??^**^^?*  ^f^ri^K^*^ 

^■P4-i«/v  «r-:*.  ^f  •k^T.^^^^^u.^j^.^  ««;i  «•«««  ♦{.«.  ^«v  withority  and  under  the  control  of  the  President    It  u 

01  the  writ  Ot  naoeas  COrmUy  and  smce  tne  pub-  hereby  declaied  that  the  purpose  of  Conaress  in  the  pasaaffe 

lication  of  Mr.  Stephens^S  speech  it  had  much  of  this  act,  is  to  provide  more  effectually  nv  the  public  safeiy 

increased.    He  had  intended  hhnself  to  intro-  SZiS^^acJ^**  *^  *^*^  ^''^  ^      mo^Ai^ 

duoe  a  bill  to  repeal  the  late  act.     He  heard  L  Of  treason  or  U«asonable  efforts  or  combinations  to  sub- 
that  the  act  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  '^^ff  %^;fS!?5'*^^*'''2S?^^*2?**.S?****-     *     *. 

-                  .            , ,.        *^t,         i.  •     XT  -Jl  rF  "•  Of  consplraoieB  to  overthrow  the  Government  or  con- 

01  SUppressmg  pubUC  sentiment  m  JNortn  Uaro-  spiracles  to  resist  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Confederate 

lina.    If  so,  its  object  has  been  and  would  be  o»S*-^      v.  .     *     _. .  ^ 

defeated     WhUe  the  people  of  North  OaroUna  ^hm^1^t^,^^;^^^':SS^S^ 

were  Wdling  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  IV.  Of  conspiracies,  prepantiMis,  and  attempU  to  indta 

for  the  honorable  prosecution  of  the  war,  they  •®^^^J'^*"^®'^  a          ^    ^  ^^       * ,.  v_. 

T^    "^"^*t*™  4/*vo«vi»i«vi*  V*   im^  TTiM,  u«^  y  Qg  desertions  and  encouraging  desertions,  of  harboring 

would  not  quietly  submit  to  the  destruction  of  deserters,  and  of  attempts  to  av^  military  service:  Pro- 

their  rights  and  liberties.  ^^^J***  l^^oases  of  palpable  wrong  and  oppression  by  sny 

Mr.  J.  T.  Leach  also  rose 

planation.     The  article  in  the  JO^Mintner,  ne  totueoppre 

tad  no  doubt,  allnded  to  him     He  said  he  en-  *^XV„„d<rth«r«n.»«te.ofu.o«»mr. 

dorsed  every  word  that  had  been  said  by  his  VU.  Of  holding  correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the 

coUeaffue.    He  was  a  peace  man — ^for  an  hon-  •>^«™y»  ''rithout  necessity,  snd  without  the  permission  of  the 

■Li^                              tV   J.       .11    ji      4     ^        A  Confederate  States. 

Orable   peace— peace   that   will   do  justice  to  viIL  Of  unlawfta  l»dlng  with  the  enemy  and  other 

those  that  commenced  the  war,  and  those  that  offences  asalnst  the  kwsof  the  Confederate  Sttttea,  enacted  to 

have  sacrificed  theh;  aU  npon  the  altar  of  their  ^'gf^.JSX.t^tt.^te  to  m^  prt»n«.  rf 

country.    He  said  he  was  a  Southern  man,  and  war  held  by  the  Oonfedente  states. 

would  stand  by  the  cause  of  the  "  sunny  South,"  ^  ^'  conspiracies,  or  attempts  or  preparatlonB  to  aid  th0 

and  was  willing  to  make  any  proper  sacrifice  ^^bt  persons  aiding  or  inciting  othen  to  abandon  the 

for  its  success.     But  he  said  is  it  any  discredit  Confederate  cause,  or  to  resist  the  Confederate  Btatea,  or  to 

to  a  man  t»  be  in  favor  of  peace?    How  are  "^^jul  0f*^iLS^v  burning,  destroying  or  injuring,  or 

you  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  negOtia-  attempting  to  bum,  destroy  or  iojure  any  bridge  or  railroad, 

tion,  and  how  are  you  to  negotiate  without  fr*!*®^"?'^-^^.^  of  oommunlcatton,  or  other  property  with 
v^!-?-.  '     r     ^      £              a      r%          *    '             -Ljsthe  intent  of  aiding  the  enemy. 

Demg  in  lavor  OI  peace  f      Uomnussioners  nad  XIIL  Of  treasonable  designs  to  impair  the  military  power 

been  appointed   in  all  wars  we  ever  had  to  ^  the  Government  by  destroying  or  attempting  to  destroy 

bring  about  tte  cessation  of  hostiliti^  and  gJi^T^iSh^  S  ?r,7S;.^"i.rSS^ 

put  a  stop  to  the  shedding  of  blood.    He  said  States. 

we  must  lay  aside  all  this  spirit  of  vilification  ^^,t  ^.^^Si±Pj;^ii3??^'Sl^*?n*SSi: 

^•^A  -.-*«-. jj*!! I.*  -L               J  A     isii  x"L         •    J  tlgatethecaaesof  all  persons  so  arrested  or  detained,  in  order 

ana  prejudice  wmcn  seemed  to  nil  tne  mmdS  that  they  may  be  discharged  if  improperly  detained,  unless 

of  many  persons  upon  this  subject.     The  peo-  *^«y  <»^  ^  speedUy  triedln  the  due  course  of  law. 

pie  of  irorth  OaroVa  had  bwn  abnsedW  „X?-o3SSm*5L'SX3fS'i^S2?SSy"^?3 

Vuined  more  than  those  of  all  the  States  of  the  habeas  corpus^  to  appear  tn  person,  or  to  return  the  body  of 

South,  and  why  was  it?    Was  it  because  she  «ny^Pjn«>i»  detained  ^y  him  by  the  authority  of  the  pwbL 

v^j   n      •  1.   J       ""«*«'•    x-L         *«  *''^*-«^«  ""^  4ent,  Secretary  of  Wm:  or  the  general  officer  commanding 

nad  lurmsned   so  many  thousand   noble   and  the  ttans-Mlssissippl  Depsrtment;  but  upon  the  oertiflcate 

true  men,  who  had  sacrificed  their  all  for  the  inder  oath  of  the  omcer  having  charge  of  any  one  so  detsined 

AAnAA  9  that  such  person  is  detained  by  him  as  a  prisoner  under  the 

TT        •  J    1-      .                                           11  authority  aforesaid,  ftirther  proceedings  under  the  writ  of 

He  said  that  it  was  true  there  was  disloyalty  habew  corpus  shall  immediately  cease  and  remain  sua- 

aere-a  didoyalty  that  he  ^.os  nrond  of-a  ^t^r^t^^^^^ZTS^'T^^n^^jn 

disloyalty   that  is   opposed  to  bad   laws   and  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 
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^estioQ.     Are  70a  for  peace  on  any  other       Mr.  Leach  said  he  desired  it  to  be  discnssed 

terms  than  that  of  the  independence  of  the  in  open  session. 

South  ?  Mr.  Oonrad  rose  to  a  point  of  order.    A  mle 

Mr.  Leach. — I  am  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  was  adopted  at  the  last  session,  which  is  still  in 

the  iadependence  of  the  Sontii  if  it  can  be  ob-  force,  requiring  that  all  snch  resolutions  be  re*  / 

tained ;  but  if  not,  then  I  am  for  peace  on  the  ceiy^  and  discussed  in  secret  sessions, 
best  terms  we  can  get»  short  of  subjugation.       The  Speaker  said  that  such  a  rule  had  been 

Is  tlie  gentleman  satisfied  f  adopted,  but  it  had  special  reference  to  the  last 

Mr.  Staples — '*I  am  not^^     And  he  was  session, 
about  to  proceed  to  address  the  HousC)  when       Mr.  Leach  insisted  that  the  importance  of  the 
ILr.  Atldns,  of  Tennessee,  objected,  a  unani-  question  involved  in  the  resolutions  should  com- 
mons consent  being  necessary,  and  further  de-  mend  them  to  the  gravest  considerations  of  the 
bate  prevented.  body.    They  were  not  his  views  only,  but  the 

In  tibe  House,  May  28,  Mr.  J.  T.  Leach,  of  views  of  his  constituents,  and  a  good  portion 

North  Carolina,  submitted  the  following  pre-  of  the  people  of  Korth  Carolina, 
amble  and  resolutions :  Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  hoped  the  ^entle- 

Whsrea^  The  unconrtitBtional  enactment  of  Uws  ^^,  J^^^  'J^*  PJ^^^^  ,^f\  ^i^"^ -^ 

by  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States,  upon  sabjects  aettied  the  pomt  of  order  that  had  been  raised, 
or  Tital  importance  to  the  hannony  and  independence        Mr.  Foote  renewed  his  motion  to  refer  the 

of  the  States,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs* 
p«)pte,  the  prwerration  and  perpetuation  of  the       ^r.  McMuUen  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions 

Union,  against  the  demands  of  justice,  the  appeala  «-,^-  ax.^  ^oKIa 

and  admonitions  of  her  best  and  wisest  statesmen,  upon  ine  Lapie. 

made  it  onr  painful  duty  to  faU  back  upon  the  rights        Mr.  MarshaU,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  a  pomt  Of 

for  which  the  colonies  mamtained  the  war  of  the  Sot-  order.    The  gentleman  from  Korth  Carolina 

olutioD,  and  which  our  forefathers  asserted  and  (Mr.  Leach)  had  the  floor,  and  he  had  not 

""sJrXrf.^y  ttTcS^'oflhe  Confed«U,  C^Wed  it    The  gentjeman  from  Virgiiiia  (Mr. 

States,  That  the  delegateslrom  each  State,  acting  in  MoMullen)  was  usurpmg  the  floor, 
its  soTerdsn  and  independent  character,  for  the  pur-        Mr.  Foote  didn^t  want  to  cut  off  anj  remarks 

pose  of  adding  moral  to  our  physical  force,  and  ^ac-  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  might  have 

ing  ourselves  properly  before  the  civilized  worlcL  ^o  make  in  support  of  his  resolutions. 
^^*w?f*  «HP«»*l7  appeal  to  the  President,  by  and        j^  j^j^  ^^  ^    presentment  of  the  reso- 

wiih  the  adTice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  -   T^'  -^^"^"^"^  '^^  *^  ^*«o«**««*^^       1 «      ;i  i,. 

Commissioners  whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  propose  an  Intions  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself  and  his 

armistice  of  ninety  days,  to  the  proper  authorities  of  constituents.    If  the  House  didn't  like  the  reso- 

the  Federal  (tovemment,  preliminary  to  negotiation  Intions,  it  could  dispose  of  them  in  any  man- 

iiiwn  State  sovereignty  and  independence;  and^e  ^er  that  it  saw  proper.    All  he  asked  was  a 

K^ter,^^^^^  f^  and  impartiaf  hiring :  that  accoi^ed  him 

•mment  upon  the  subject.  and  his  resolutions,  he  would  be  satisned. 

^aokfMi  That  should  the  peace-making  power  of        Mr.  McMullen  withdrew  his  motion,  and  Mr. 

the  Federal  Government  accede  to  the  proposition  fbr  HeiskelL  of  Tennessee,  renewed  his— the  call 

^.^:^%n^^^l^!^\!^O^^X^  fo'the  ayesand  noes  npon  laying  the  resolu- 

dtates  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  Commissioners,  tions  upon  the  table. 

by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate;        The  ayes  and  noes  were  taken,  and  the  reso- 

and  that  he  be  also  requested  to  notify  the  Executives  lutions  tabled. 
of  ihe  several  States  of  the  fact,  and  ask  their  co-        j^f^^  ^  ^q^  interval  Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louis- 


^^ i  by , -^ 

negotiate  with  the  Ck>minl8sioners  appointed  by  the  the     gentleman    from    Korth   Carolina    (Mr. 

Federal  Government^  upon  such  terms  of  peace  aa  Leach),  and  he  found  that  they  look  to  separate 

will  be  conristent  with  tiie  honor,  dignUv,  and  ind^^  g^^    ^^^j^    ^  the    prosecution    of   peace, 

pendence  of  the  States,  and  compatible  with  the  m  1.       av-.*  ^^^  ^^  4.iwv«,  i.^  ^r^T,^A  -nrxf  ^Utta 

aSety  of  our  social  and  poUtical  rigtts.  Takmg  that  view  of  them,  he  could  not  mve 

JBeeokfed,  That  in  maintaining  tiie  rights  guaran-  them  his  countenance  nor  support     He  asked 

te^  to  us  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  revolu*  leave  to  change  his  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay 

tionaiy  fathers,  and  dear  at  all  times  to  freemen,  iM  thein  upon  the  table.     He  bad  voted  "  aye,"  he 

dsrireoe  let  ahne.    We  take  no  man's  property^  we  «^yv«id  ^atA  "  no  " 

fisht  not  for  conquest,  but  for  our  rights,  the  inde-  »'""*"'  j;™  •  ,  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ., 
pindence  of  the  States,  our  equaUtyToS  civU  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Leach  said  he  held  in  his  hand  ^e 
religious  liberties.  address  of  the  last  Congress  to  the  people  of  the 
^Saolvtdf  That  such  terms  of  peace  as  are  agreed  Confederate  States.  The  principles  there  au- 
to by  the  Commisaoners,  ouffht  to  be  indorsed  by  jmnciated  were  embodied  almost  wholly  in 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  submitted  to  the  peo-  av^„^  ^^^^l^^ArvT^o 
pl,for«„^»tif.ctionoV«yectioc.  ^IS-rSTomnneesee,  asked  and  obtained 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  moved  the  reference  leave  to  change  his  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay 

of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  Com-  the  resolutions  on  the  table, 

xnittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Read,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  reconsider 

Mr.  McMullen  inquired  wbether  the  subject  the  vote  by  which  the  resolutions  were  disposed 

of  the  resolution  was  not  a  proper  one  for  the  o^  so  that  all  the  members  might  use  their  dis- 

secret  session.  cretion  in  voting. 
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Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentaoky,  was  for  treating  Mr.  Barksdale,  of  Miss.,  offered  the  follow* 

the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  North  ing  resolutions  as  a  substitute  for  those  pre- 

Garolina  with  becoming  respeot    They  did  not  sented  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Oaro* 

represent  his  views  more  than  the  views  of  his  lina : 

Congressional  District.     He  thinks  they  are  Whetw,  The  people  of  the  Gonredente  States 

proper  and  right,    and  so  think  his  oonstit-  baTiDgbeencompeliea,  bTtheactsofthe  noQ-elATe* 

ments  holding  States,  to  diBsoiTe  their  connection  with 

The  debate  soon  began  to  be   somewhat  p^rveth^r'ube^/^^ 

stormy  and  personal,  and,  after  much  wrang-  ^  whereoi.  The  efforts'made  by  the  Goremment  of 

hng,  the  resolutions  were  tabled  by  62  ayes  to  the  Confederate  States,  immediately  npon  its  organi- 

22  nays,  sation,  to  establish  Mendl^r  relations  between  it  and 

The  subject  was  brought  up  again  at  the  **»«  Government  of  the  United  States  having  proved 

.u^sessioiwM**  commenced  inX^^mber.  S^^J^e'^m^g.SU'S.'SK^t^i'';^- 

On  Dec.  16th,  Mr.  Turner,  of  N.  O.,  under  a  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  this  Government  for 

suspension  of  the  rules,  introduced  resolutions  that  purpose:  and 

that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  WXereat,  The  Government  of  the  United  States 

consent  of  the  Senate,  be  and  he  is  hereby  re-  £*™5  ^"^^  repeatedly  refused  to  Kstcn  to  propori- 

^^,^r^^  ♦/v  «^,v^«»4-  ^k:«4.<,^n  ,^r^^i,,nir^^^wJ^  ^^^  tioM  for  *>i  honorable  peace,  and  having  declared 

ouested  to  appoint  thirteen  commissioners,  one  ^o  foreign  powers  in  advance  tkat  it  wooldVeject  any 

from  each  of  the  States  of  the  Confederate  offer  of  mediation  which  they  might  be  prompted  to 

States,  to  tender  propositions  for  a  conference  make  in  the  interest  of  hnmanity  for  terminatmg  the 

in  order  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  and  failing  J" ;  and  thns,  havine  maoifested  their  detwmina- 

in  this,  said  commissioners  shall  use  all  their  5?°  ^  *^?''**?2f  '*»  S?  *  '*^®^  *®  T^  reduction  of 

ut  VU10,  cNu^  VVUXUUWMX/UVX0  ouou  uoj  fux  i^vju  the  people  of  these  states  to  a  degrading  bondage,  or 

influence  to  secure  an  exchange  of  prisoners  to  their  extermination ;  therefore  beiP 

and  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  existing  Besohed,  That  while  we  reiterate  our  readiness 

war.  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  peace  whenever  the 

Mr.  Turner  supported  his  resolutions  at  some  H"S[*"  ?^°1?  enemies  are  so  inclmed,  we  will  pursue, 

length.    He  did'Sot  believe  that  the  United  ^set  i^dX^'t^5%^Se^atTo\'^^^^ 

States  (rovemment  woula  listen  to  any  terms  will  employ  whatever  means  Providence  has  placed 

which  we  could  offer,  but  believed  the  offer  or  at  our  disposal, 

such  an  effort  on   our  part,  would  be  most  -Besoh^,  That  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 

Balutary  in  ffllencing  the  objections  and  mnr-  ^Z^'^T^^±tJ''^Ti^g^^ 

munnp  of  the  lukewarm   and  faint-hearted,  that  end.  whenever  the  Government  of  the  United 

He  did  not  favor  separate  State  action.    As  to  States  abandon  their  wicked  purpose  to  subjugate 

his  State,  the  disaffected  did  not  talk  against  them,  and  evince  a  willingness  to  enter  upon  nego- 

the  war,  but  against  the  Administration.  tiations  for  terminating  the  war. 

In  North  Carolina  the  two  political  parties  Pending  the  consideration  of   which,  the 

— Whigs  and  Democrats — had  been  kept  alive  morning  hour  having  expired,  the  subject  was 

by  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  secession,  postponed. 

the  Democrats  favoring  and  the  Whigs  op-  On  the  next  day  the  question  recurring  upon 

posing  the  measure.    These  party  dissensions  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Barksdale  as  a 

had  never  been  quieted  there,  but  were  fanned  substitute  for  those  offered  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr. 

and  kept  alive  by  the  fact  or  supposition  that  McMuUen.  who  was  entitied  to  the  floor,  offer- 

those  who  had  been  most  active  in  fevor  of  ed  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for 

secession,  and  most  violent  in  the  protestation  those  offered  by  Mr.  Barksdale : 

of  their  determination  to  shed  their  blood,  if  «,,           a_j.      aai^tvias       *tj 

^^^^»««w«.    ««    ^t^i^t^^i^i-r.^  yx«-   i^A^'^^r^ArJ.^^  WMTeot,  Accordittg  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

necessary,  in   maintaming  our  independence,  pendenceiftheUnitS  States  and  the  Constitution 

were  now  sneltered  from  servmg  tne  country  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  people  of  each  of  said 

in  the  field  behind  petty  officers,  under  the  ap-  States,  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  have  a 

pointment  of   the  Confederate  Government,  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  abolish  the  Government  un- 

The  belief  that  scarcely  any  except  Democrats  ^^  ^^  e^Sent^^d^****^^  *"°**  °*^^  "  **'*^ 

had  been  appointed  to  fiU  the  offices  in  the  gift  ™'^r?i^*^^^^irof  the  several  Confederate 

of  the  Government,    had   so   dissatisfied  the  States  have  thought  proper  to  sever  their  political 

people  that,  although  before  the  war  the  ma*  connection  with  Die  people  and  Government  of  the 

jority  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  was  United  States  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  needful  here 

democratic,  now  only  a  single  member  of  the  ^  Jp5l^  The  people  of  the  Confederate  States 

delegation  remams  to  represent  that  party,  and  i^ye  organized  and  established  a  distinct  Govern- 

he  holds  his  position  by  the  tenure  of  sixteen  ment  for  themselves;  and 

votes.  WherMi,  Because  the  people  of  the  Confederate 

The  people  of  Nortii  Carolina  aud  a  part  of  §*?*?L^!  *Ii?"  exercisea  their  undoubted  rights  in 

Georgi?h?d  gotten  it  into  tiieir  hea£  that  J^s'STka^^C^rp'ro^r^"^^^^^^^ 

something  could  be  effected  by  peace  negotia-  them:  and             -«»     *r    ir 

tions;  and  if  the  action  proposed  by  his  resolu-  TFiMrMu,  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 

t'on^  had  no  other  effect— and  he  confessed  he  ^^^  ^^  *^®  P*rt  of  the  respective  governments  and 

did  not  anticipate  any  other-it  would  at  least  P«>P^  ••  *<>  jJ^o>^  ^^  ^^  oonten^nK  parties  is  re- 

.  "vw  """Y  K        «»*j  ^*^Y^     *"   J      jT          "^"  sponsible  for  the  commencement  of  the  present  war; 

quiet  the  minds  of  many  thousands  of  persons  therefore, 

on  the  sulject.  Baohi^  That  while  it  is  not  expedient,  and  would 
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be  ineompaiibla  witli  the  dignitj  of  tiie  Confederate  States  of  America),  That  the  people  of  the  Confed- 

Statea,  to  send  commiBsionera  to  Washington  Citj  erate  States  are  endowed  bj  their  Creator  with  the 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

jet  it  would  be,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  bodj,  emi-  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  high  rights  goyem- 

nenUj  proper  that  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of  ments  were  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 

the  donfederate  States  should  despatch,  without  de-  Just  powers  firom  the  consent  of  tiie  goyemed ;  and 

lay,  to  some  convenient  point,  a  body  of  Commis*  whenever  any  Oovemment  becomes  destructive  of 

■ioBera,  tiiirteen  in  number,  composed  of  one  Repre*  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 

aentative  firom  each  of  said  States,  to  meet  and  confer  abolish  it  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 

with  such  individuals  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 

Government  of  the  United  States,  m  regard  to  all  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 

ootatanding  questions  of  difference  between  the  two  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hapmness ;  that  in 

Governments,  and  to  apree,  if  possible,  upon  the  these  principles,  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 

terma  of  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace,  subject  to  American  Independence,  the  United   Colonies,  in 

the  ratification  of  the  respective  Governments  and  1776,  dissolved  the  connection  that  bound  them  to 

of  the  sovereign  States   respectively   represented  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  them  the 

thf>yfiin.  Confederate  States  have  severed  the  bonds  of  that 

Mr.   MoMdlen  proceeded  to   address  the  M  Sro^v'Trllm^^  *5S.S*S^^ 

House  at  considerable  length,  urging  the  pel-  America,  rather  than  submit  to  the  repeated  iiyuriea 

ioj  and  the  propriety  of  the  Goyemment  pro-  inflicted  upon  them  by  that  people,  and  to  the  usur- 

posing  some  terms  of  peace  to  the  Umted  P*tions  of  that  Government,  all  of  which  had  the 

States  Government.    He  believed  this  to  be  an  S~^  ?^^^^  ^  ^•P"''!!  *?Tk  ""^  ?**'  "?5*^,  '^^ 

VI  ^v»''.*"^«"*'«     ■"«  i^«"^T««  «**«  «v  »/«  ^  ^^^  of  property  secured  to  them  by  constitutional 

imholy,  nncivihzed,  barbarous  war,  and  thought  guarant^s,  and  to  establish  an  absolute  tyranny 

that  the  Government  should  exhaust  all  means  over  these  Stetes. 

consistent  with  its  honor  for  the  attainment  of        Btfohedf  That  the  Confederate  Stetes  appealed  to 

a  speedy  peace  arms  in  defence  of  these  righte,  and  to  esteoiish  these 

l^Atfen8^;fTemie8see,«udhewonldUke  ^i'^tl^r^^t ^^^1^%^% 

to  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  all  the  ties  of  a  common  kindred,  to  discountenance 

HoMullen)  if  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  and  discontinue  these  injuries  and  usurpations,  and 

House  had  one  iota  of  information  or  intima-  ^^^^^  they  had  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  ap. 

tion  that  propositions  for  neace  word^  SSJn'^^'lSrtitd'ISS^t^^^^ 

tertained  or  even  received  by  the  Umted  States  uBurpations  stiU  more  dangerous  to  Uberty. 
Government.  Setohtd,   That  after  nearly  four  jrears  of  cruel, 

Mr.  McMullen  said  that  he  had  information  desolating  and  unnatural  war,  in  wmch  the  people 

of  a  very  important  character.     He  had  in-  fj^l  Confederate  States  have  unquestiona&ly  e^ 

fonnation  from  Bishop  Lay  that  Gen.  Grant  J^SfaSJut^t^  r^^ '5e '^tU»^^ 

bad  sigmtiea  to  nim  that  any  Oommissioners  subjugate  ttiem,  this  Congress  does  not  hesitete  to 

appointed    by  the    Confederate    Government  aver  ite  sincere  desire  for  peace,  and  to  that  end 

would  be  received  by  the  United  States  au-  proclaims  to  the  world  the  readiness  of  the  Govern- 

thorities  at  any  point  they  might  designate.  S^'^Vf}?'?  Confederate  Stetes  to  open  negotiations 

A^A  ♦!.«♦  ««  ^;,T,oi  ^^rv^\.^t  ^^  n/^T»Tn:<,af/v»^a  ^  ostebhsh  apennanent  and  honorable  peace  be- 

And  that  an  equal  number  of  Commissioners  tween  the  Confederate  Stetes  and  the  United  States, 

or  persons  would  be  appomted  on  the  part  of  upon  the  basis  of  the  separate  independence  of  the 

the  North  to  meet  them,  to  have  a  free  and  former, 

full  interchange  of  views  upon  the  subject  of  ^  ^}^*  Th«*  *^«  ^«  ^"  come  when  the  Con. 

peace.    Mr.  McMullen  proceeded  to  urge  that  {??*SJ®  ^"^^  *^*^*  ^T*  ""^  ^^  people  of  the 

^/^»^.     a>s.t.  ^v^uxxvu  L/wv%»^«7^x  w  u^gv  uuav  Confederate  8 tetos,  deem  it  proper agam  to  pn>- 

our  Government  should  take  some  mitial  steps  claim  to  the  world  their  unalterable  determination 

looking  to  brining  the  war  to  a  termination,  to  be  free,  and  that  they  do  not  abate  one  jot  of 

Governor  Brown  and  Vice-President  Stephens  their  high  resolve  to  die  freemen  rather  than  live 

had  said  that  we  were  unwilling  to  open  nego-  •'f^«»J  "^^  *?,rther,  if  the  people  of  the  United 

M<.44^».  «r«*i»  ♦i*^  A^A^^.  f^CTal^^^^ ^  -^^^^A  Stetes,  by  refilectmg  Abraham  Lincoln,  mean  to 

taations  with  the  enemy  for  securing  a  peace.  ^^^^  to  them  four  years  more  of  war,  or  reunion 

Liet  the   Government    open   negotiations  for  with  them  on  any  terms,  deeply  deprecating  the 

peace.     Let  Congress   despatch   ite   Commis-  dire  necessity  so  wantonly  thrust  upon  them,  and 

sioners  into  the  enemy's  lines ;  let  us  show  to  J«'y*»»g  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  gal- 

fl.e  world  thi*  we  are  wiUin.  to  ^pt  an  {!?*Sdt!?rrr^'SirL't^ifXt^^^^^ 

nonorable  peace,  and  the  mouths  of  Governor  of  Heaven. 

Brown  and  his  niends  will  be  stopped.  lUtolved,  That  in  view  of  the  determination  of  the 

Without  Mr.  McMullen  concluding  his  re-  enemy  to  prosecute  this  horrid  war  still  further, 

inwis,  the  morning  hour  expired,  and  the  con-  ^P^^  which  the  Confederate  Stetes  have  at  aU 

^deration  of  the  Object  wa/oostpon^.  ^^  flJ^iS^ni^'  :;'g'<fr^  ^^dTS^h^rSSI^ 

In  the  Senate,  on  J«lov.  18tn,  Mr.  Jtlenry,  of  marked  by  acts  of  extraordinary  atrocity,  in  vio- 

Tennessee,  introduced  the  following  joint  reso-  ktion  of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  the  Con- 

lutions,  declaring  the  determination  of  the  Con-  8TeM  of  the  Confederate  Stetes  will,  from  this  houn 

flTMR  and  thA  iMnnlA  ijc\  nrnspraf a  fhA  war  until  dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the  great  cause  of  self- 

gress  ana  tne  people  to  prosecute  tne  war  unm  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  combined  tmnny  of  the  ene- 

tbeir  mdependence  is   acknowledged,  which  ^^^    xhlS  it  shaU  no  longer  be  the  momentous 

were  read,  ordered  to  be  prmted,  and  subse-  occupation  of  tiie  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 

quentiy  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign '  Confederate  Stetes,  buT  the  business  of  toeir  lives, 

odations :  ^  gather  toffether  the  entire  strength  of  the  country 

in  men  ana  material  of  war,  ana  put  it  forth,  as 

Jinofaitf  (by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  with  the  will  of  one  man,  and  with  an  unconquer* 
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able  determination  to  defend  their  altan  and  their  words,  his  resolution  declared  that  thej  did  not 

ftresides  tiU  the  last  rotary  of  flreedom  faUa  aronnd  n^ed  the  assistance  of  negro  troops.    When 

™*  .  ,  the  President  proposed  to  pnt  forty  thousand 

On  December  18th  the  Committee  reported  negroes  in  the  field— when  the  member  from 

favorably  on   the  resolutions,  with  a  verbal  Tennessee  favored  it— when  the  member  from 

amendment,  when  the  resolutions  were  passed.  ^^^  Carolina  said  he  had  not  made  up  his 

In  the  House  on  Nov.  10th  the  subject  of  niind  about  it-the  question  could  no  longer  be 

the  employment  of  slaves  m  the  armies  was  evaded.    It  must  be  met. 
discussed.     The  views  in  opposition  to  the       x^e  question  had  been  raised  at  the  end  of 

measure  are  expressed  m  the  following  re-  ^  campaign  the  most  successful  that  had  ever 

marks  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mississippi    The  |,een  vouchsafed  to  the  Confederate  arms.    If 

measure  was  debated  chiefly  m  secret  session:  ^jj^   ^rmy  was   prostrated   and   our   people 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chanibers,  of  Mississippi,  threatened  with  subjugation— but  he  did  not 

the  special  order  was  called  up,  which  was  the  ^^til  then— he  could  understand  how  such  a 

consideration  of  his  resolution  and  those  by  proposition  could  be  made.    But  why  is  the 

Messrs.  Schaun  and  Foote,  all  relating  to  the  country  agitated  by  it  now,  when  the  military 

employment  of  negroes  in  the  army.     Mr.  horizon  is  bright  and  encouraging  to  us  ? 
Chambers'  resolution  is  as  follows :  p^^  Chambers  here  read  from  that  portion 

Setohsd,  That  the  valor,  conetanoy,  and  endnr-  of  the  President's  Message  reviewing  the  oper- 

ance  of  our  citizen  soldiers,  assisted  bv  the  steady  ^  f  ^  |^  ^^  ^^  ^^g^  of  the  Mis- 

oo6peration  of  all  classes  of  our  popnlation  not  in  »""."»"*•*"''«*"'««"*'»"  t>"  «m  "  ♦  i.:^««ii 

the^eld,  wiU  continue  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  fissippi,  to  show  that  the  President  mmself 

rights  of  tb*  States,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  nad  presented  a  most  hopeful  view  of  the  mm- 

Confederate  States.  tary  prospects  of  the  South.] 

The  following  is  Mr.  Schaun's  resolution:  OontiQuing,  Mr.  ^ambers  said  the  whole 

Jie^^,  That  in  the  Judgment  of  thU  House  no  ^*^^'  ^?^  ,?P^^  ^^L^}^  ?S^     n"^  ^it^ 

exigency  now  exists,  nop  is  Ukely  to  occur  in  the  ,^®  approximating  exhaustion?"     He  would 

militapy  affairs  in  the  Confederate  States,  to  justify  lay  it  down  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  our 

the  nlacing  of  negro  slaves  in  the  army  as  soluers  in  army  was  as  large  to-day,  compared  with  that 

the  field.  of  the  enemy,  as  at  any  time  during  the  war. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Foote  em-  Taking  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  he  be- 

brace  a  series  of  propositions.     The  propo-  lieved  the  two  armies  held  the  same  ratio  as 

sitions  assert  that  a  general  levy  of  the  slaves  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 

for  soldiers  is  unwise;  that  their  withdrawal  It  was  said  by  some  that  our  army  was  di- 

from  labor  would  be  inexnedient  so  long  as  we  minished  by  death,  by  disease,  and  by  desertions, 

can  otherwise  obtain  as  large  an  army  as  we  but  it  had  not  suffered  as  much  from  these 

can  maintain ;  that  if  the  alternative  be  pre-  causes  as  the  Yankee  army.    He  confessed  that 

sented  of  subjugation  or  their  employment  in  desertions  in  our  army  were  great,  but  not  half 

the  ranks,  the  latter  should  be  preferred ;  that  so  great  as  in  tiie  Yankee  army.    There  were 

for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  now  applied,  thousands  of  men  at  home,  from  the  non-exe- 

their  ownership  by  the  Qovemment,  witn  pro-  cution  of  the  laws,  who  should  be  in  the  army, 

spective  emancipation  by  the  consent  of  the  The  President  had  said  in  his  Macon  speech, 

States,  as  the  reward  of  faithful  service,  wocQd  that   two-thirds  of  l^e   army  were   absent, 

be  expedient;  that  the  number  so  employed  This  was  the  subject  that  should  demand  the 

should  be  increased  to  forty  thousand ;  con-  attention  of  Congress,  ratiier  than  to  be  made 

eluding  with  a  resolution  affirming  that  it  was  the  plea  for  em^oying  negroes  as  soldiers  in 

necessary  to  have  the  antecedent  consent  and  our  armies.    The  autiiorities  must  be  made  to 

sanction  of  the  States  to  any  attempt  at  con-  know,  that  when  laws  are  passed  by  Congress 

ferring  emancipation  by  the  Confederate  an-  they  must  be  enforced  and  obeyed.      Unless 

thorities.  Congress  correct  the  system  of  furlough  and 

The  Speaker  explained  that  the  House  had  enforce  the  laws  we  will  not  be  able  to  drive 

decided  to  take  up  and  consider  all  these  reso-  back   the   enemy.    There   are  250,000   men 

lutions  at  the  same  time,  as  they  referred  to  at  home  subject  to  militaiy  duty  under  the 

the  same  subject.    Yet  the  House  could  only  present  law,  and   he  could  prove  it  by  the 

vote  upon  one  at  a  time.  The  first  one  in  order  papers  upon  his  desk,  if  it  did  not  consume 

was  that  of  Mr.  Chambers.    When  that  was  too  much  time.    Yet  gentlemen  say  we,  are 

considered  and  disposed  of^  that  of  Mr.  Schaun  sinking,  and  appeal  to  African  troops  to  save 

would  come  up,  and  so  on,  each  taking  their  us  I    They  appeal  to  them  to  come  and  help 

turn.  us  to  secure  our  independence.    The  President 

So  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Chambers  coming  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  negro.  He 
up  for  consideration,  that  gentieman  proceeded  held  out  to  Mm  tne  promise  of  a  home.  But 
ta  express  his  views  in  its  support.  He  said  the  Yankee  said  he  would  give  him  a  home 
that  u)e  resolution  offered  by  him  only  declared  and  the  right  of  property.  The  Pre^dent  can 
an  abiding  confidence  in  our  citizen  soldiery  to  offer  him  no  motive  which  the  enemy  cannot 
maintain  our  cause,  and  that  they  needed  no  easily  counteract  by  offering  him  a  higher  one. 
other  asfidstance  than  they  were  receiving  from  To  our  offer  of  freedom  they  would  offer  free- 
all  other  classes  ct  our  population.    In  other  dom  and  a  home  in  the  South  after  our  subju 
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gatioo,  as  well  as  exemption  from  military  ser-  that  not  the  Czar  of  Bnssia— not  even  Peter 

vice  meanwhile.  the  Great,  whose  despotism  was  restrained  by 

How  did  gentlemen  propose  to  fight  negro  no  traditions  and  alarmed  hj  no  fears— conld 

troops?     He  hoped  they  did  not  propose  to  have  brought  into  the  field  so  promptly  and 

commingle  them  with  onr  brave  white  soldiers,  thoroughly  the  entire  war  power  of  that  des- 

How  wonld  they  fight  them  ?    Not  by  regi*  potism  as  this  Goyemment  has  elicited  the  war 

mente;  not  by  brigades ;  not  by  corps;  bntby  power  of  the  several  States  in  defence  of  the 

companies.     Place  the  negroes  in  the  front;  rights  of  the  States. 

pnt  a  company  here  and  a  company  there,  and  For  this  pnrpose  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter 

all  mntnal  rivalry  is  lost  by  tne  interposition  moved  them  to  arms;  they  will  again  fiy  to 

of  this  timid  material|  onr  line  wavers  and  is  arms  in  the  same  sacred  cause,  whenever  and 

swept  away.  by  whomsoever  menaced.    When  the  last  man 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  was  ashamed  to  de*  shall  have  sunk  in  his  tracks,  when  tiie  last 

bate  the  question.    All  nature  cries  out  against  steed  shall  have  fallen  beneath  his  rider,  and 

it.    The  negro  was  ordained  to  slavery  by  the  the  last  morsel  of  food  shall  have  vanished 

Almighty.     Emancipation  would  be  the  de-  from  the  land,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 

struction  of  our  social  and  political  system,  war  power  of  this  Government  be  eznausted. 

God  forbid  that  this  Trojan  norse  should  be  Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  said  he  was  opposed 

introduced  among  us.  to  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  under 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  negro  will  fidbt,  but  any  circumstances.    He  was  opposed  to  it  be- 

will  he  fight  well  enough  to  resist  the  Yankee  cause  it  was  a  confession  of  weakness  to  the 

armies?    The  negro  cannot  be  made  a  good  enemy.     He  was  opposed  to  it  because  he 

soldier.    The  law  of  his  race  is  against  it.    Of  thought  it  would  end  in  abolition.    He  was 

great  sSmpIidty,  of  disposition  tractable,  prone  opposed  to  it  because  it  was  de^ading  to  our 

to  obedience,  and  highly  imitative,  he  may  be  men.    He  believed  that  the  nght  place  for 

eaidly  drilled ;  but  timid,  averse  to  effort,  with-  Ouffee  was  in  the  com  field, 

out   ambition,  he  has   no   soldierly  quality.  At  quarter-past  two  o'cIocIl  on  motion  of 

Being  adapted  by  nature  to  slavery,  as  he  Mr.  Russell,  of  Yirginia^  the  House  went  into 

makes  the  oest  of  slaves,  he  must  needs  make,  secret  session  to  consider  a  bill  reported  from 

the  worst  of  soldiers.    He  could  recoUect  no  the  Judiciary  Committee, 

instance  in  the  war  of  ^76  where  negro  troops  A  bill  to  arm  the  slaves  subsequently  passed 

were  used  in  regular  organization  and  regular  the  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  one 

battle,  except  the  battidion  of  slaves  which  vote.    The  Legislature  of  Virginia  instructed 

Lord  Dunmore  brought  into  the  fight  near  Nor-  her  Senators  to  vote  for  it.    Whereupon  it  was 

folk  against  the  Virginia  militia,  and  in  that  reconsidered  in  the  Senate  in  the  foUowing  form: 

affiiff,  we  ^e  told  by  the  historian  Botte,  Aey  ji^no  jnoreoM  the  mutary  Forus  of  the  Oonfeier. 

**acted  shabbily,  and  saved  themselves  bvflight.''  aUStatis. 

When,  in  1798,  the  English  landed  on  the  The  Oofjgreu  qf  the  Confederate  Statee  of  America 
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sand  men  captured  several  miportant  strons-  dent  be  and  he  Ib  hereby  authorized  to  ask  for  and 

holds,  and  with  less  than  two  thousand  finally  accept  from  the  owners  of  slaves  the  services  of  such 

seized  upon  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  number  of  able-bodied  negro  men  as  he  may  deem 

Island.    The  French  adthoritaes,  in  their  ex-  ^^J±!Z  ^Af^^L^tui^'ilVtl^M^^ 

A.^ ...    ^jm,    ^ji   A-    J        X     xi-       1  tary  service  in  whatever  capacity  ne  may  oirect. 

toemi^,  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves— over  rfEcnoN2.  That  the  General-ii-Chief  be  authorized 

lOTir  hundred  thousand  in  number— on  con-  to  organize  the  said  slaves  into  companies,  battaJions, 

j                dition  of  military  service  for  the  occasion,  in  re^pments,  and  brigades,  under  sucn  rules  and  regu- 

defence  of  their  homes,  as  we  would  say,  yet  l*tions  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  presoribej  and 

only  ax  thousand  av2led  themselves  of  the  JJay^ppoiT       ^                "  "  the  President 

offer,  although  these  slaves  were  still  bloody  Sko.  8.  That  while  employed  in  the  service  the  said 

from  the  insurrection  of   1790.      They  pre-  troops  shall  receive  the  same  rations,  clothing;,  and 

ferred  slavery  to  military  serviee.  compensation  as  are  allowed  to  other  troops  in  the 

So,  m  tiie  begimiing  of  this  war,  the  negro  -^.^.l^rTLt'ilf^unl^^^^  previous  section  of  this 
escaped  at  every  opportunity  to  our  enemies,  ^^^  t^e  President  shaU  not  be  able  to  raise  a  suffl- 
to  avoid  work ;  but  smce  the  system  of  negro  dent  number  of  troops  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
conscription  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  faUj  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
States  Government  he  now  remdns  with  us,  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  then  he 

true  to  the  instincts  of  his  race.     It  is  not  {f  ^^^^  authorized  to  call  on  each  State,  whenever 

iH  u«  w  i««  xuouuv^w  wx  iiio  /^n^*      "  «  "vw  j^^  thiuks  it  expedient,  for  her  quota  of  three  hun- 

rtavery  he  desires  to  avoid ;  it  is  work  in  any  ^^^^1  thousand  troops,  in  addition  to  those  subject  to 

form,  but  especially  work  in  the  form  of  dan-  militarv  service  under  existing  laws,  or  so  many 

gerous  service.     This  Government  possessed  thereof  as  the  President  mav  deem  necessary,  to  be 

•    the  war  power  originally  possessed  by  all  the  P^  fr?°^  "^^^  l'^f"/^**'!£?P^!f^l?L!SfnS^^^ 

people  of  the  several  Statues.    With  wise  de-  Sei^^orma^  S'eS^i^^^^  "  '^'  P'"^''  '"*^""*^'* 

sign  they  have  delegated  the  whole,  with  little  sbc.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 

or  no  reservation.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  *o  authorize  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  said  slaves. 
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The  Senate  amended  it  as  follows:  in  declaring  that  the  oenural  GoTeniment  had 

B^M^rf«^.Thatnotmorethlmtwenty.flrepe^cent  J?  P^IfJ ''''''^  ^^^  ^'^I^k'"''  ^/ «i*^*^'  ^^ 

of  the  male  slayeB  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  that  freedom  would  be  no  boon  to  the  negro, 
forty-flre  in  anjr  State  shall  be  called  for  under  the        He  now  believed,  as  he  had  formerly  said  in 

provisions  of  this  act.  disonssion  on  the  same  subject,  that  arming 

It  was  then  passed  and  sent  to  the  House,  ^^  emancipating  the  slaves  was  an  abandon- 

where  the  amendment  was  approved  by  the  fol-  ine^t  of  this  contest-^an  abandonment  of  the 

lowinff  vote :  grounds  upon  which  it  had  been  undertaken. 

If  this  is  so  who  is  to  answer  for  the  hundreds 

,  ^5^"?i®*;"«^?®"??»^*5*^*^®V?'**S  VT  of  thousands  of  men  who  had  been  slain  in  the 

lor,  Blandford,  Bradley,  H.  W.  Bruce,  CarroU.  Clark,  Il^ri    ^T^  ^^TV^J^TZJ^tAj^^S^^      ^Z 

Clipton,  Conrad^  Daiien,  De  Jamette,  Dickinson;  ^ar?    Who  was  to  answer  for  tiiem  before  the 

Dupre,  Elliott,  Ewing,  Funsten.  Gaither,   Goode,  bar  of  Heaven?    Not  these  who  had  entered 

Gray.  Hanley,   Johnston,  Keeble,  Lron,  liachen,  into  the  contest  upon  principle  and  adhered  to 

Marshall,  McMuUen,  Me'>ee8,  Miller,  Moore,  Murray,  the  principle,  but  those  who  had  abandoned 

IS'pJeu;  a^nd^ttA  ^""'""'  ^'"''  ^''''"'  Jhe  principle     Not  for  all  the  gold  in  Cali. 

NATslMessrs.  Atkins,  Baldwin.  Chambers,  Col-  ^™*  ^^^^,,^„^  ^^L^M^Zi'TaJ^,  Z\'' 

yar,  Crulkshanfc  Puller,  Gholson,   Gilmer,   Hart-  measure  as  this  unless  obhgedtodo  it  by  m- 

ridge,  Hatcher,  Herbert,  HolUday,  J.  M.  Leach,  J.  structions.     As  long  as  he  was  free  to  vote 

T.  Leach^  Logan,  McCallum.  Ramsay,  Rogers,  Sex-  from  his  own  convictions  nothing  could  have 

ton,  J.  Ml  Smitii,  Smith  of-  Korth  CaroUn^  Turner,  extorted  it  from  him. 
Wickham,  Wilkes,  Witherspoon,  Mr.  8peakei-26.  ^  g^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^    necessity  of 

When  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  in  the  freeing  the  negroes  if  they  were  made  soldiers. 
Senate,  after  the  instructions  of  the  Yir^nia  There  was  something  in  the  human  heart  and 
Legislature,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  said :  head  that  tells  us  it  must  be  so ;  when  they 
When  we  left  the  old  Government  we  had  comeout  scarred  from  this  conflict  they  must  be 
thought  we  had  gotten  rid  forever  of  the  sla-  free.  If  we  could  make  them  soldiers,  the  con- 
very  agitation;  that  we  were  entering  into  a  new  dition  of  the  soldier  being  socially  equal  to  any 
Confederacy  of  homogeneous  States  where  the  other  in  society,  we  could  make  them  offioers, 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  which  had  perhaps,  to  command  white  men.  Some  future 
become  intolerable  under  uie  old  Union,  was  to  ambitious  President  might  use  the  slaves  to 
have  no  place.  But  to  his  surprise  he  finds  seize  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  put  the 
that  this  Government  assumes  the  power  to  white  men  under  his  feet.  The  Government 
arm  the  slaves,  which  involves  also  the  power  had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  arm 
of  emancipation.  To  the  agitation  of  this  ques-  and  emancipate  the  slaves,  and  the  Constitution 
tion,  the  assumption  of  this  power,  he  dated  granted  no  such  great  powers  by  implication, 
the  origin  of  the  gloom  which  now  overspreads  Mr.  Hunter  then  showed  from  statistics  that 
our  people.  They  knew  that  if  our  liberties  no  considerable  body  of  negro  troops  could  be 
were  to  be  achieved  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  raised  in  the  States  over  which  the  Govem- 
hearts  and  the  hands  of  free  men.  It  also  in-  ment  had  control  without  stripping  the  country 
jured  us  abroad.  It  was  regarded  as  a  confes-  of  the  labor  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
sion  of  despair  and  an  abandonment  of  the  food.  He  thought  there  was  a  much  better 
ground  upon  which  we  had  seceded  from  the  chance  of  getting  the  larse  number  of  deserters 
old  Union.  We  had  insisted  that  Congress  had  back  to  the  army  than  of  getting  the  slaves  into 
no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery,  and  upon  it.  The  negro  abhorred  the  profession  of  a 
the  coming  into  power  of  the  party  who,  it  was  soldier.  The  commandant  of  conscripts,  with 
known,  would  assume  and  exercise  that  power,  authority  to  impress  twenty  tiiousand  slaves^ 
we  seceded.  We  had  also  then  contended  that  had,  between  last  September  and  the  present 
whenever  the  two  races  were  thrown  together,  time,  been  able  to  get  but  four  thousand ;  and 
one  must  be  roaster  and  the  other  .slave,  and  of  these,  thirty-five  hundred  had  been  obtained 
we  vindicated  ourselves  against  the  accusations  in  Vir^^nia  and  North  Carolina,  and  five  hun- 
of  Abolitionists  by  asserting  that  slavery  was  dred  from  Alabama.  If  he,  armed  with  all  the 
the  best  and  happiest  condition  of  the  negro,  powers  of  impressment,  could  not  get  them  aa 
Now  what  does  tnis  proposition  admit  ?  The  laborers,  how  will  we  be  able  to  get  them  as 
right  of  the  central  Government  to  put  the  soldiers?  Unless  they  volunteer  they  will  go 
slaves  into  the  militia,  and  to  emancipate  at  to  the  Yankees;  if  we  depend  upon  thSr 
least  so  many  as  shall  be  placed  in  the  military  volunteering  we  can't  get  them,  and  tiiose  we 
service.  It  is  a  dear  claim  of  the  central  Gov-  do  get  will  desert  to  the  enemy,  who  can  ofier 
emment  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  them  a  better  price  Hxsji  we  can.    The  enemy 

If  we  are  right  in  pasdng  this  measure  we  can  offer  them  liberty,  clothing,  and  even  farms 

were  wrong  in  denying  to  the  old  Government  at  our  expense.    Negroes  now  were  deterred 

the  right  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  from  goinff  to  the  enemy  only  by  tJie  fear  of 

slavey  and  to  emancipate  slaves.    Besides,  if  being  put  into  the  army.    If  we  put  them  in 

we  offer  slaves  their  freedom  as  a  boon  we  con-  they  would  all  go  over, 
fess  that  we  were  insincere,  were  hypocritical,        In  oondurion,  he  considered  that  the  meas- 

in  asserting  that  slavery  was  the  best  state  for  ure,  when  reviewed  as  to  its  expediency,  waa 

the  negroes  themselves.    He  had  been  oncere  worse  than  as  a  question  of  principle. 
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CONGRESS,  TTNITED  STATES:— The  first 
Mwion  of  the  S8th  Oongi-eM  *  oommenoed  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1868.  In  the  Senate  the 
Ykie-Preeident  took  the  ohair. 

ObJeotioDS  were  made  to  the  adminigtratlon 
of  the  oath  to  the  Ben&tora  from  West  Vir- 
ginift  by  Mr.  Garrett  Davis,  of  Eentacl?,  on 
the  KTonnd  that  West  Yirginia  was  not  a  State 
at  the  United  Btatee.  A  motion  to  administer 
the  oath  vas  carried — 7eas,  S6  ;  oaje,  5. 

Befbre  the  remit  waa  amioonoed,  Mr.  Hale, 
of  New  Hampsture,  objected  to  the  vote  of 
Kr.  Wilson,  of  MiBAonri,  on  the  groond  that  he 
had  been  ^ptnnted  a  Senator  by  the  GoTemor 
of  HiBRonn,  snbeeqnent  to  which  appointment 
Ae  Legidatore  of  the  State  had  assembled  and 
a^ionmed  withoat  electiDg  a  Senator. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  swd;  "The 
General  Aeeemblf  of  laj  State,  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1S62,  met  in  December,  1882,  end  ad- 
jonmed  in  March,  160S,  to  a  fntnre  day,  the 
■eoond  TnesdaT  in  November,  1SS8.    The  Gen- 

•  T1iaIUIiiwiiigt>BllM«riliam«mbgn<tf  OaBgntt: 


eral  Assemblj,  before  the  a^onmment  in 
March,  18S3,  called  a  joint  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  Senators,  which  Joint  sesfiion 
waa  to  meet  on  the  Thursday  succeeding  the 
second  Tnesday  in  November  of  1868,  On  the 
18tb  day  of  Novemlier  last  the  General  Assembly 
elected  Mr.  Brown  in  the  place  of  mj  colleagne,?' 

The  question  was  considered  on  the  neit  day, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  waa  declared  not  to  be  entitled 
to  a  seat 

In  the  House  Mr,  Oolfki,  of  Indiana,  waa 
eleoted  Speaker  by  101  votes,  and  Edward  Mc- 
pherson was  elected  clerk  by  103  votes.  The 
vote  for  Speaker  was  as  follows : 

Whale  DDmber  of  TOtes  cut,  181 ;  neoeuaiy  to  a 
choice,  ei ;  of  which— 

Col&znsglTsd 101 


Hi. 


Ooi. 


..  12 


CaHfimtia—JiHia  ComiH^  Juii«  A.  MoDonnlL 
OmuoHtat—ivam  Dliin,  I^tMM  S.  FmIbt. 
JMatart—Jatm  A.  B*nw^  WlUird  Bnlgbair. 
ilUaoto— WUllim  A.  BkluidiHii,  VrnoB  IVnmbaU. 
Indiana— ^Tbonaa  A.  Hendil^i^  HeorT  9-  Lui^ 
lant—Jaan  Btnm-tuaet  W.  Orimee. 
rrtmiTii    Hiniiinl  C  Pmnmr,  Juuc  H.  I^db. 
gentuckt—Qaita  DbtU  luuu  W.  FowolL 
jra«M-Lot  H.  KorIU,  Wmiun  Fitt  FcBMndes. 

JtrndiMd— BtTtrdr  Jgbiuon,  Tbomu  H.  Blcka. 
JReMfnit— ZMbtrlu  Ctunilltr,  Juob  II.  Howsid. 


U<ir|u,Ic 

•— Bulndla  I.  Will*,  John  Bbermu. 
rSK-^Benjunln  T.  ^tiMng,  tuoet  W.  N«mlUL 


G«BS*  B.  BoatntU,  Jobs  D.  BaMvIii,  WUUun  B.  Wuli* 
bnrTi,  Hnuy  I.  Dawia. 

MUUgan — fenundoC.  Beuoui,  Giut«a  UMoa,  John  W. 
' r,  nudiW.  Ketlogg,  AnguMaa  0.  Bkldwlii,  John 


JTKS" 


JAhowI— FniMH  P.I 


IpuUni  I>«uianr. 

.THeDTT  T.  Blow,  Jol 

---■  "^  Boji,  AdiD 


bulw  K.  Bvobdtir,  Ednr  Oanu. 
UUtm  Brauiu,  Heorr  B.  AsthoDT. 
BlFoot,J»00bC0ll«m8r. 


xiu>at  iia»a—vi 

r*pii«i«(— Solomoi , , 

TirffiiUa — IrfflUDAL  J.  Batfdfin.  Ji 
Witt   rirvinio—FtUi  Q.    Th    n  louo,    n  uiuiu 
■Wllley. 

Wlteontln    Jmm  B.  DooUKte,  Tlmolh/  O.  Horn. 


■l^Angni- 

i,Elilin  B. 
kO.  Nor- 
LAntboDT 
ilMn,WlI- 

B.AIIIS01:, 


BoMI,  JoMpta  W.  MaOlinE,  Bimiiel  H. 
Hag,  Butunia  F.  Loui,  wllUui  A.  HalL 

J/Sa  ffompt^t-Daltl   Uan?,  Edv 
Jtmai  W.  Fibenoit. 

Jfea  Arvw-John  F.  BOn,  QMna  M ,  „ 

Q.  Stoala,  Andraw  J.  Bonn,  Mttaemtdi  Pott. 

yeie  Font— HesiT  O.^UbUns,  Mutln  K^^bflslieli,  mo»m 
F.  OdelL  Bsnjunln  Wood,  FanuDdo  Wood,  ElUiih  Wud, 
Jotm  W.  ClualtrJuiM  Bnwki,  Auks  Hnrtoi,  WUllui 
BtdlM  ChulH  B.  Wlnflalil,  Booiar  A.  NelMII,  iOtm  B. 
BtHl&  Jotm  V,  I.  PrnriL  John  A.  Qlilvold,  Orlando  Eol- 
logg,  O^Tln  T.  Bnlbord,  JunM  IL  Uurln,  iuiaal  F.  Ml- 
l«r,  AmbiOH  W.  Clark,  Fdnete  Kenun,  V*  Witt  C  litOa- 
John,  ThomM  T.  Dnli,  Thaodon  M.  Fonunr,  Dulol  Uor- 
iWflUa  W.  HoMhUw,  Bobert  B.  Vu  VilknbDiR  Fthiuui 
ail*,  AdoiuUii  Fiwk,  John  R  Ouun,  Bwiba£.  FaiUu. 

OMo— Gaorn  H.  PmdloUn,  AlMUider  Lone,  Bobwt  0. 
BehoDsk,  J.  f.  HcSlniier,  Fnnk  U  LeBlond,  CliUlon  A. 
Whlu,  Bunntl  B.  Ooi,  WUllun  Johuon,  Wamn  F.  Koble, 
Jamea  M.  Adiler,  Walla  A.  HotcUna,  WUllam  £.  FIih^ 
John  O^oUl,  Gadtoa  BUw,J«De>  R  Uorrl^  Joaeph  V. 
Whltb  Ephnlm  B.  Edlof,  KuToa  P.  BpaoldlDg,  Jamaa  A. 

Oravon— John  R.  HsBrlda. 

PMHHpto'niia— Samnal  J.  BandalL  Chariaa  O'Neill.  Lam- 
Kd  Hff,  VUUoa  D.  KMItr.  H.  BiumU  Thajtr^otu  D. 
BUe^  Joan  M.  BroonttlL  BrdenluDi  E.  Ancoui,  Thaddana 
BlaTnu  Urer  Btranaa,  Amp  Johiaon,  Chariaa  Dannlion, 
Hem ILTnej,  WllUam  H.imi«r,  Jo«*ph  Ballj-,  Alaian- 
dar  H.  OXRoth,  Ai«hlh«ld  MoAlUitar,  Jamaa  T.  Halo,  Olanul 
W.  BooOcId,  Anwi  lf;an,  John  L.  Diwaou,  Jamca  K.  Moor- 
haad,  Thoraaa  WIlllamL  Jaaaa  Lauar. 

matt  JUxNt-Thomu  A.  Janokat,  NaUuu  F.  DlioiL 

FarmoiM-Fndarlek  £.  WoodhiMsa,  Jnatln  a.  Uonlll, 


rai*  FlrvMd-Jaaob  &  B1 


I   Wheeler,   TaJM   D. 


J  Smui, 


JMtffolm  flvm  nrrUaritt. 


Idako—^obu  H 

Stiraita    Bamnei  u.  uaiir. 

^aroila— OordoD  M.  Mott. 

Stu  JetttM—StOiOan  Foe 
(mo*— John  F.  Sinner, 
VaaMnphm— Oeon*  S.  Oak 
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The  following  \b  the  vote  in  detail :  Bays  in  substance,  of  the  President's  message  as 

Ibr  Mr.  Col/ax^UeBsn.  Alley,  AlIiBon,  Ames,  rdates  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 

Andenon^rnold,  Ashley,  John  if.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  rebel  States,  shall  be  referred  to  a  select  com* 

Beaman,  William  O.  Brown,  Blaine,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  mittee.    What  does  not  relate  to  the  condition 

Blow,  Boutwell,  Boyd,  Brandegee,  Broomdl,  Am-  ^  treatment  of  the  rebel  States  ?    It  includes 

brose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  Clay,  Cobb,  Cole,  TT    w^wt-w"^*  "*''         \i!  !_^  \        ^^^TC^ 

Creswell!  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  "^®  conduct  Of  the  war:  the  treatment  of  the 

Dawes,  Deminfl^  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Dumont,  people  not  in  arms  in  the  rebellious  districts, 

Eckley,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Fenton,  Frank!  Garfield,  and  the  policy  the  military  gOTCmors  shall  pur- 

Gooch  GrinnelL  Hale,  Higby,  Hooper  flotchkiss,  gu^.  it  includes,  in  a  wor^  the  whole  treat- 

^e^n^^i'^-uh^ar^^^^^^^            gTSf^.a^  n^ent  Of  the  St^s  which  ^e  the  theatreof  the 

Orlando  Kellogg,  littlejohn,  lA>an,  Lonffyear,  Love-  reoeliion. 

joy,  Marvin,  McBride,  McGlarg,  Mclndoe,  Samnel  '*  I  take  it  that  that  was  not  what  the  Oom- 

F.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  F.  Morris,  ^ps  mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  contemplated.    I 

Ortr'piSSw"!  pSi    m?'  PoiS^w    PriS  VreBnme  they  intended  to  pomt  to  what,  in 

WilHam  H.  BandaU,  Alexander'  H.  Rice,  John  £  J^®  ^^7  inaccurate  phraseology  of  the  day,  la 

Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shan-  known  as  the  question  of  reconstruction, 

non,  Sloan,   Smith,   Smithers,  Spauldinff,   Starr,  ^*  Now,  as  I  think  there  has  been  no  destruc* 

Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas.  Tracy,  tipson.  Tan  Val-  tion  of  the  Union,  no  breaking  up  of  the  Gov- 

fe?Sr#e'br  "^hlr^^  -^^\l  c^eftSy  avoid  the  use  of  jmy  such 

Windom,  and  ^oodbridge.  '«^ord.    The  fact,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 

For  Mr.  Cbs&— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  view  of  the  condition  of  affidrs  in  the  States  en- 
Allen,  Anffustns  G.  Baldwin,  Bliss,  James  S.  Brown,  veloped  by  the  rebellion,  is  that  a  force  has 
Cravens,  Dawson,  Eden^dprton,  Eldrid^,  Eng-  overthrown,  or  the  people,  in  a  moment  of 
lisn,  Finck,  Hamnffton,  Charles  M.  Harris,  Hernck.  »  i.  *  a  j  xi.  \ 
Holman,  Autchin^^  wbliam  Johnson,  KalbfleiscC  ™a?^®88»  J^ve  abrogated  the  governments 
Knapp,  Law,  Le  Blond,  Long.  Marcjr,  McDowell,  which  existed  m  those  States,  under  the  Oon- 
McEdnney.  Middleton,  James  B.  Morris,  Morrison,  stitution,  and  were  recognized  by  the  United 
Noble,  John  ^eiU,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Robinson,  States  prior  to  the  brealong  out  of  the  rebel- 
Rogers,  Ross,  William  G.  Steele,  SweatVoorhecs,  i!^„  '^  ^^ 
Wheeler.  Chilton  A.  White,  and  Joseph  W.  White.  Jf W     n                  i.     *  xi.    rr  •*  ji  da  *      • 

For  Mr.  Dawww^-Messrs.  Ancona,  feaUy,  Coffrotb,  The  Government  Of  the  United  States  is 

Cox,  Dennison,  PhiUp  Johnson,  Lazear,  McAllister,  enga^  in  two  operations.     One  is  the  sup- 

Wiltiam  H.  Miller,  Samnel  J.  Randall,  Stiles,  ana  pression  of  armed  resistance  to  the  supreme 

Strouse.                              -D     u     n-A      n^  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  which  is 

For  Mr.  JfaM^fy— Messrs.  Brooks,  Gnder,  Hard-  ^«  j^„„«i:«„  *^  o««^»«m  ^u^*  ^^^,^*i^^   i»w 

ing,  Beniamm  ^Harris,  King,  jSnes  S.  feoUins,  endeavormg  to  suppress  that  opposition  by 

Stuart,  Wadsworth,  Ward,  and  Teaman.  anns.    Another— a  very  dehcato  and  perhaps 

For  Mr.  Stebbins—Ueasn.  Ganson,  Griswold,  Ker-  as  high  a  duty — is  to  see,  when  armed  resist- 

nam  Nelson,  Odell,  Pmyn,  John  B.  Steele  and  Win-  ance  shaJl  be  removed,  that  governments  a^ftH 

^%  Mr.  ^t-^Mesars.  Chanler,  Hall,  MaUory,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^"^  States  republican  in  their 

Radford,  Scott,  and  Fernando  Wood.  lorm.' 

For  Mr.  JBknr,  qf  Mistouri^MeBsn.  Cottman  and  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said :— "  Aa  I  un- 

Field.  derstand  the  gentleman  from  Maryland-HBO  fiir 

For  Mr.  SUUd^'Ur.  BeEjamin  Wood.  as  I  do  understand  him— I  am  much  more  dis- 

In  the  House,  on  the  15th,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  posed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  who  introduced 

referring  portions  of  the  President's  message  the  original  resolution,  rather  than  ^e  lead  of 

to  the  various  committees,  one  of  which  was  as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.    I  think  his 

follows:  formula  is  a  better  one.     In  this  particular 

Jieaohed,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  messaee  condition  of  the  House,  I  am  opposed  to  the 

as  is  contained  in  the  proclamation,  and  tt  refers  to  construction  of  a  spedal  committee.     But  if 

the  constitution  and  treatment   of  the   rebellions  xi._  nrnnncriHnTi  nf  thA  oAntlATnan  irmn  Vat-v. 

lute.,  b.  referred  to  a  .p«,UI  coau-itte,  of  nine.  JSTda^^ASitS'i?!  ZSkl t'dl^ 

\r    T\    '       fi^^Jt4VA*x.p^^  to  add  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  in* 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  foUow-  ,^  ^  ^^^^^^  republican  govermnent» 

mg  as  a  substitute :  J^^^  ^^^  ^^^  abrogated  and  overturned  north 

That  BO  much  of  the  Presidents  message  as  relates  of  the  Potomac  as  well  as  south  of  the  Poto- 

to  the  dnty  of  the  United  States  tojjnaranty  a  re-  ^^^  gj^ce  this  revolution  began." 

pnbhcan  form  of  government  to  the  States  m  which  ir_  t  ^„^s^^  ^4?  Tin«r*;o  ^ii/v<nr,.^   oi>^«». 

the  governments  recognized  by  the  United  States  .Mr-  ^7®J2^'  ^l  Illinois,  foUowed,  saying  j-- 

have  been  abrogated  or  oyerthrown,  be  referred  to  a  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ao  not  know  that  this 

select  committee  of  nine,  to  be  named  by  the  Speak«  is  the  point  to  take  our  departure  one  way  or 

er ;  which  shall  report  the  biUs  necessaiy  and  proper  the  other :  stilL  SO  far  as  I  nave  heard  the  do- 

for  earring  mto  execution  the  foregohig  guarantee.  ^^  j  ^j^^q  f^^^  ^^  j^ad  of  the  gentleman 

He  said  :—*^  The  language  of  the  resolution  from  Maryland  QILt.  DavisV  unless  I  take  it 

reported  by  the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  myself.    At  any  rate,  I  shafi  follow  the  nrind- 

is  very  general,  and  perhaps  does  not  point  pies  indicated  by  his  resolution,  and  tne  re- 

predsely  to  the  object  thegentieman  who  drew  marks  with  which  he  has  accompanied  it.  I  do 

it  had  in  his  own  mind.    It  would  cover  the  not  believe,  strictly  speaking,  that  there  are 

whole  subject  of  the  war.    So  much,  I  think  it  any  rebel  States ;  I  know  that  there  are  States 
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wMdh  rebels  liave  taken  possession  of  and  HerrickyHolman,  Hatchins,PhiUp  Johnson,  William 

OTerthrown  the  leritima^  i^TilSo^^M^^^^ 

tone  being;  and  I  hold,  with  the  eentleman  Uam H!MilIer,^om8on, Nelson, Noble,  John O'NeiU, 
from  Maryland,  as  I  nnderstood  hinL  that  Pendleton,  Pruyn,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Eobin- 
tikose  gOTenunenta  still  remain ;  and  that  as  son,  James  S.  Rollina,  Boss,  Scott,  John  B.  Steele, 
ioon  as  we  can  jret  possession  of  them  we  will  ^*^^*°l,S'  Steele.  Strouse,  Voorhees,  Wadsworth, 
breathe  into  thim  the  spirit  of  republican  life  ^^l!m  '  ^"^^  '  "^  Fernando 
—a  free  sonl  once  again,  I  am  for  the  Oonsti-  NATS—Messre.  AUey,  Ames,  Arnold,  John  D.  Bald- 
tation  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was.  Yes,  I  win.  Baxter,  Beaman,  Jacob  B.  Blaur,  Blow,  Bout- 
am  for  Uie  Oonstitation  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  ^eU>  Boyd,  BroomalL  William  G.  Brown,  Ambrose 
has  been  falsely  interpreted,  and  for  the  Union  S:-_5}^_Z!®5??;?  ^^^.  £°kV9^J?!_^~*;!r®A*' 


nays,  80.  Julian^  Kelley,  Francis  W.  KeUow,  Loan,  Long. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Deo.  16th,  Mr.  WUson,  of  ff":^*?^  MoBnde,  McClur^  Samuel  F.  MiUer, 

xu  uuv  wvuai^vu  ^vv.  AW «**,-«.  f f  «aov»i,  vr*  Moorhoad,  Morrill,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers, 

Masaaobnsetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  charies  O'Neill,  drth,  Patterson,  Perham,  Kke) 

Affiedrs,  reported  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice, 

House  relative  to  Gen.  Grant.   It  directed  that  Edward  H.  Rollins,  SchenclL   Scofleld,   Shannon, 

the  thanks  of  Congress  be  presented  to  Major-  §!?«»»  Smith,  Smithers,  SpsldinflN  Stevens,  Thayer, 

n^«   -m^.-^^  a   nZ^^*  ^-^a  4'\^-m^^rJU  "k;»«  */?*i»*  Thomas,  Upson,  Ehhu  B.  Washbnme,  Wilbam  B. 

Cten.inyssesS.Grantw  and  through  him  to  tiie  Washbiirn,  Wetster,  Whaley,  WUliins,   Wilder, 

officers  and  soldiers  wno  nave  fongnt  under  his  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbndge— 79. 

command  during  this  rebellion,  for  their  gal-  /v^  ^v            ji      -u-     a      i:i    i^  nv     •      ^ 

lantry  and  good^nductinthe  battles  in  wWch  -  ^i?%T''  ^""^^  ^"^^  ^^""^^  of  Hlmois,  of- 

they  have  been  engaged;  and  requested  the  »red  the  foUowmg : 

Preadent  of  the  United  States  to  cause  a  gold  to^JJ^'to'i*  ^e  and^^ort  wh^t  u'm '*Sd* 

medal  to  be  struc^  with  smtable  emblems,  de-  tionai°iegislati'?n'^fy*be  ^e^ess^  to  punish  the 

Tices,  and  inscriptions,  to  be  presented  to  Ma-  forgery  and  publioauon  of  official  documents,  and 

Jor-Gen.  Grant.    Wben  the  medal  shall  have  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  punish  those  who 

been  struck,  the  President  is  to  cause  a  copy  through  the  press  or  othennse  giro  information,  aid, 

of  the  joint  resolution  to  be  engrossed  on  parch-  ®'  comfort  to  the  rebels, 

ment^  and  to  transmit  it,  together  with  the  1*  ^*^  adopted. 

mediU,  to  Migor-Gen.  Grant,  to  be  presented  to  ^^  *^®  Senate,  on  May  26th,  Mr.  PoweD 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  oflfered  the  following  resolution : 
States  of  America.  .Rssohed,  That  the  conduct  of  the  ezecutire  author- 
It  passed  immediately.                            i  i*J  o^  *^«  Government,  in  recently  clowng  the  office 

InW^House^on  May  2^  I^^FI^^SJ^  Lt^a^  L%W 

Iowa,  offered  the  lOliowmg  resolution,  whicn  York,  under  ciroumBtances  which  hare  been  placed 

was  laid  over :  before  the  public,  was  an  act  unwarranted  in  itselt 

Setolvsd,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  com-  2?°5f~]i"i5.**^®  ^^^  ^!  ****  ^^Vtl  ^  "^^^^^^^  oj 

monicato  to  this  House  whether  by  any  order  of  the  the  UonsUtutioa.  and  subvermve  of  the  pnnciples  of 

GoTemment»  or  by  any  officer  thereof,  the  World  ^^  hberty,  and  as  such  is  hereby  censured  by  the 

and  Jimmal  of  Commerce  newspapers  in  the  city  of  o®o*^« 

New  York,  were  suspended  from  being  publiued ;  It  was  laid  over. 

Siif '^;i*5tt '^l^lJfn  JJ^in""^^              !5*w  ^  *h®  Souse,  on  Dec.  17th,  Mr.  Harrington, 

Hoi^e,  and  the  proceedmgs  m  the  execution  of  that  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  folio  W  resolutions; 

On'  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  !5o  JoT"^^  "^"^  ^^"^""^  question  on  their 

^^  leave  to  introduce  tiie  foUowing  resolu-  ^^  ^^  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtos 

'  ,    ,  -„       .           •  (article  1,  section  9)  proYides,  "The  privilege  of 

BttolfMdy  That  the  conduct  of  the  ezeeutlTe  an-  the  writ  oi  habeae  eorpui  shall  not  be  suspended,  un- 

thority  of  the  Goremment  in  recently  closing  the  less  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 

offices  and  suppressing  the  publication  of  the  World  safety  may  require  it ; "  and  whereas  such  provision  is 

and  Joumai  of  Commerce^  newspapers  in  the  city  of  contained  in  the  portion  of  the  Constitution  defining 

New  York,  under  circumstances  which  have  been  legislative  powers,  and  not  in  the  provisions  defining 

placed  before  the  public,  was  an  act  unwarranted  in  executive  power;  and  whereas  the  Constitution  (ar- 

itsel^  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  in  viola-  tide  four  of  the  Amendment)  further  provides :  "  The 

tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  subversive  of  the  prin*  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 

dplesof  civil  liberty,  and  as  such  is  hereby  censured  houses,  pspers,  and  effects,  aeainst  unreasonable 

by  this  House.  *  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  Ac. ; 

T*  ».«<i  rA^\^>^^^A  fiv    a«K<,.^v.A^4i«  -w-  T>^.^  ""^d  whereas  the  87th  Congress  did,  by  act,  claim  to 

It  was  objected  to.  Subsequentiy  Mr.  Pruyn  confer  upon  the  PresidenT  of  tiie  trnfted  Stotes  the 

moved  to  suspend  the  rules  m  order  to  Intro-  power,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  suspend  the  priv- 

dnce  the  resolution,  which  was  refused  by -the  ueg[es  of  the  writ  of  Edbeat  Corpw  throu^^houi  the 

following  vote  :  United  States  without  limitations  or  conditions;  and 

whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes,  bj  proc- 

TiAS — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Augustus  C.  Bald-  lamation,  has  assumed  to  suspend  such  privileges 

win.  Bliss,  Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Chanler,  Cof-  of  the  citizens  in  the  loyal  Stotes;  and  whereas  the 

froth.  Cox,  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Ed^erton,  El.  people  of  such  States  have  been  subjected  to  arbi- 

dridge,  Finck,  Orider,  Harding,  Charles  M.  Harris,  &ary  arrests  without  process  of  law,  and  to  unrea- 
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Bonable  search  and  seimres,  and  haya  been  denied  tire  aeryice,  bj  order  of  ISaAot^ien,  Bomalde.  and 

the  right  to  a  apeedir  trial  and  inyeatigation,  and  his  Bubaequent  banishment  Sj  order  of  the  Preai- 

have  languished  in  pnsons  at  the  arbitruy  pleasure  dent»  executed  bj[  military  force,  were  acts  of  mere 

of  the  cluef  Executiye  and  his  military  auboroinates :  arbitrary  power,  in  palpable  yiolation  of  the  Conati  ■ 

Now,  therefore—  tntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Betolvedj  That  no  power  is  delegated  by  the  y.             •    x  ji  i.    i.v    r  n      •          x 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  either  to  the  legis-  ^^  was  rejected  by  the  foUowing  vote : 
latiye  or  executiye  power,  to  suspend  the  priyileges  Tsas— Messrs.  Jamea  C.  Allen.  Ancona,  Augustoi 
of  ihe  writ  of  habeoi  carpus  in  any  state  loyal  to  the  0.  Baldwin.  Brooks,  Chanler^  Coifroth,  Cox.  Daw 
Constitution  and  Goyemment  not  inyadea,  and  in  son,  Dennison.    Eden,    Eldndge,    Finck,    Gansony 
which  the  ciyil  and  judicial  powers  are  in  full  operar  Harding,  Harrington,  Herrick,  Hofanan,  Hntchina^ 
tion.  Keman,  Enapp,  Law.  Ix>ne,  Karcy,  McDowelL  Hc^ 

2.  BttoliMdy  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  Kinnej.  Wilham  H.  Killer,  Jiorrison.  Nelson,  Noble^ 
the  Constitution  to  delegate  to  thePresident  of  the  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Ban- 
United  States  the  authority  to  suspend  the  priyilege  dalL  Bogers,  Ross,  Scott,  Stebbins,  John  B.  Steele, 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  earpw.  and  imprison  at  hia  William  G.  Steele,  StUes,  Strouae^tnart,  Swea^ 
pleasure,  without  process  of  law  or  trial,  the  eitizena  Voorheea,  Wadsworth,  Chilton  A.  White^  and  Win- 
of  the  loyal  States.  field— 47. 

8.  ResoVotdy  That  the  assumption  of  the  right  by  NATS^Hessrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Anderson,  Arnold, 

the  Executiye  of  the  United  States  to  depriye  the  Bailey,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Francis  P.  Blair, 

citizens  of  such  loyal  States  of  the  benefits  of  the  Blow,  BontweU,   Boyd,  Brandegee,  Ambrose   W. 

writ  of  habtOB  come,  and  to  imprison  them  at  his  Clarl^  Freeman  Clarxe,  Clay,  Cobb,  Cole,  CresweOy 


and  is*  wholly  snbyersiye' of  the  elementary  principlea  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Jenckes,'  Julian, 
of  freedom  upon  which  the  Goyemment  of  the  Unit-  Eelley,  Fnmcis  W.  Kellogg,  Orlando  Eelloge.  Loan, 
ed  States  ana  of  the  seyeral  States  is  based.  Maryin,  HcBride,  McGlnrg,  Moorhead,  MomL  Dan- 
4.  JitowfeAi,  That  the  '   "•       "        "  "  "^  '^ 


atructed  to  prepare  and 

grotecting  the  rights  o 

tates,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  foregoing  pro*  field.  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smithers,    Starr,   Steyens, 

yisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Thayer,  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Eliha 

rm.  •    X  J  V    XI.    i*  11      •  X  B.  Washbume,  Wilham  B.  Waahbum,  Whaley,  WiU 

They  were  r^ected  by  the  foUowmg  vote :  ji^g^  Wilde^  Wilaon,  Windom,  ani  Woodbridge 

Ybas— Messrs.  Jamea  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen,  —76. 

a  l^'^^T*^"er?-Co'f^  ^^  S^e^5,'S?^       ^^/^^  ^Ist,, Mr.  Eldndge,  of  Wisconsin, 

son,  Dennison,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridag,  ifnglish,  offered  the  followmg  resomtion : 

£"nl!^m?«'°o  ""'iSirff  '  ^'ilSnJ^Wn&an  "wifKSj        JZwo^Pftf,  That  thc  President  of  the  United  States 

?«Kit?«    ^:«5r^'5«?  T«^«   T  Iw    V  «  rSS^  te  respectfully  requested,  and  that  the  Secretarf  of 

T  nn^   ftaiSj?^  &.  J?v  Sf .  ASfS;    innowli?  u^  State  aud  the  feecritaryS  War  be  directed  to  report 

K??S;v    M?H^U^r^^n«a^?f^  V^^^  »°d  furnish  to  this  House  the  names  of  aU  parses, 

MSS?/'M^«nn  &.3n  N?^^  *f  ^^7  ^^  •«,  arrested  and  held  in  prison  or  con- 

P.n?ipVii  TfSS?  nl^n:>Afhlff*n^^A^\  S  finement  in  any  prison,  fori;,  or  other  place  whatso- 

fnin  pSfc^p^^'af^^S?'  Tn^  il  s^Si  ^«in^«  «^«r,  for  poUtfc5  ofleices,V  any  other  aUeged  of. 

ft    5^??/^*^w  "&J^«1^  ^a^L  vl^^^L^w^  fenci  aga&st  the  Goyemient  of  authority  of  the 

2nih  wLm    w\.Lw^n^A  United^tates,  by  the  order,  command,  coient,  or 

W  w'hl^^i.^S  -n'H  S™^fl:^wTo  A/    ^^  knowledge  of  ihem.  or  eitheV  of  them/rcspectiyely, 

w^vi^^^JS?  i?lJ^^  A.>.  «d  whoTiaye  notbeen  charged,  triei,  or  conyicta 

l«w!5;;  nT^^7'R^S'  ^fn^  Wnt^^^  before  ^J  ciyil  or  criminal  fnot  miUtory)  court  of 

KrSn^igef B?oim^^^  bIS^^^IS:  I^^n  t'clarsf  t^^^^^^ 

bro?e  W.  Cli^CFreeman  Clarke,  Clay,  CobbT^Cole,  fj"'    L^nf.  Inil  th«  S^m«  nf  iTSSSin^o^^  ^r 

Creswell^en^_ Winter  Dayis,Vmas  T.^ayisl  ^^^  ^:^Z\^^^  ^  ^^l  *£f«?™rJn5!;^' 


i^S^^&ri^^^^^  S?en"cran3%are%£"eJU^^ 


vO.  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole, 

On  Feb.  29th,  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  offer-    J^o™**  T-  Dayis,   Dixon,   Drigp,  Eckley,  Eliot, 

ed  thefoUowingresolution,  «idn.ovedthe  pre    ^^  ^^^^^^tiij^^' ^n^. 

vious  question:  _  ^  Eellogg^  Longyear,  McBride,  McClurg,  Samuel  F. 

" Amos  Myers,  Leonard 
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Wpliim  B.  Washbnm,  Wilder,  Windom,  and  Wood-  that  irabjeot  will  be  any  more  satififaotoiy  than 

biiige— 62.  «  .,.       .  .        .  the  one  which  has  already  been  made.    The 

Dennuon,  Eden,  Bldridge.  English,  Finck.  Grider,  without  the  sanction  of  this  body;  and  when 

Oii8wold,Harrinffton,Hemok,Holman,  Philip  John-  that  law  wos  under  consideration,  it  was  ob- 

son,  Kalbfldsch,  Law,  Lazear,  Lonff,  Mallonr,  Harcy,  jected  to  as  being  nnoonstitntional.    It  was 

McKinney,  Middleton,  James  B.  Morris,  Homaon,  tmmeH\   in   thn   RAnAfA-    fhiit   nnint  waa  nrA. 

John  CKeill,  Pruyn,  ^amnel  J.  Bandall,' Robinson  ^J^.  TnJ^li^itWn    w^ftWo^^ff^^^l!! 

Rogers,  Johi  B.  Steele,  Wheeler,  Chilton  A.  White  rented ;  and  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the 

Wmfleid,  and  Teaman— 89.  argaments  that  were  presented  against  the 

In  the  Senate,  on  Jnne  20th,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  law,  thought 

Maine,  offered  the  foUowing  bilL  which  waa  P^^pe^  to  pass  the  bilL    ^Die  House  of  Repre- 

referred  to  the  Judiciary :  sentatives  ooncurnng,  and  the  President  ap- 

Be  U  enacUd,  That  npon  aU  arrests  nnder  section  6,  E«>^  ^^  ^^  '\  ^'^\^t  J{t^  f  ^^^  ^'^^' 
of  chapter  200,  of  an  act  approTed  the  17th  of  July,  The  Senate  has  decided  that  this  law  is  con- 
1862,  bail  shall  be  admitted,  and  such  bail,  on  the  stitutional,  by  its  passage ;  and  it  is  a  novel  pro- 
demand  of  the  party  so  airested,  may  be  taken  be-  ceeding,  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Senators 
fon  any  judge  of  the  United  States,  any  chMicellor.  to  execute  a  law  of  the  land,  that  in  the  first 

i^1|S^Jro?t"oTco^^"orpr^^^^^^  place  they  are  to  refer  thejuestion  whether 

shau  exercise  their  discretion  therein,  regardinff  the  the  law  is  the  law  of  the  iana  or  not,  to  one  of 

nature  and  circumstances  of  the  oifenoe,  andoi  the  the  committees  for  consideration.  It  is  as  much 

evidence  and  of  the  usages  of  law.  our  duty  to  obey  a  law,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  any 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  other  citizen  in  any  portion  of  the  country  to 

following  resolution,  previously  offered  by  Mr.  do  so.'' 
Sumner,  was  taken  up  from  the  table :  Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  reply,  urffed  that  it  had 

Betohed,  That  the  following  be  added  to  the  rules  never  been  decided  by  either  House,  or  by  any 
of  the  Senate :  "  The  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed  other  tribunal,  that  this  act  of  Congress  did 
by  act  of  Con«res8  of  July  2, 1862,  to  betaken  and  include  members  of  either  House,  and  said: 
subscribed  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  office,  u  j^  oolleaffue  (Mr.  Bayard)  at  the  last  session 
shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  every  Senatorin  ^^  lA/xAoaguo  v-«"«  J^"-'*"^  ruJ^^^4.^I^™!i 
open  Senate,  before  entering  upon  his  duties.  It  appeared  in  this  body,  took  the  constitutional 
shall  also  be  taken  and  subscribed  in  the  same  way  oath,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a  Senator, 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  but  the  oUier  officers  was  here  in  open  session,  was  here  in  secret 
of  the  Senate  may  take  and  subscribe  it  hi  the  office  geasion,  was  here  acting  as  a  Senator  after 
of  the  Secretary.  .  ^  .  the  statement  deUberately  made  by  the  Sen- 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  with  a  view  to  ^tor  from  Dlinois,  the  ohwrmftn  of  the  Judi- 
have  a  judicial  decision  of  the  Senate  whether  ^j^ry  Committee,  that  those  who  chose  to  take 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  was  the  additional  oath  might  take  it,  and  those 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  offered  the  ^j^^  o^Qge  not  to  take  it  need  not  take  it.  That 
followmg  substitute:  ^as  at  a  time  when  a  debate  sprang  up  which 

Beaoh^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  threatened  to  last  several  days,  on  the  obliga^ 

insta^cted  to  inquire  whether  Senators  and  Repre-  ^ory  diaracter  of  this  oath.     Then,  sir,  at  the 
aentatires  in  Congress  are  included  within  the  pro-        ^  ^tITZa^^   „a.««  -^w  ^^ii«««««  ik«o  I«f/^  «». 

visions  of  the  acC  entitled  "  An  act  to  prescribe*^  an  present  session,  after  my  colleague  has  acted  m 

oath  of  office,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  this  body,  both  m  public  and  in  secret  session, 

July  2, 1862 ;  and  whether  the  saia  act  is  in  accord-  this  order  is  introduced.  AU  that  my  colleague 

ance  or  in  conffict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  agks,  all  that  I  ask,  is  that  before  he  is  required 

^*!!*?**  „,^  .^,.x  ,.,,,      ,  to  take  the  oath,  some  committee  of  this  body, 

Mr.  Saulsbury  said :      It  was  decided  by  the  qj.  the  body  itself,  decide  that  the  act  applies  to 

Senate,  on  a  solemn  vote,  in  the  early  history  members  of  the  Senate  and  members  of  the 

of  this  Government,  that  a  Senator  is  not  a  House  of  Bepresentetives.    Is  there  any  thing 

civil  officer  under  the  Government  of  the  United  luireasonable  in  this  9 " 

States;   and  the  act  of  Congress  sun^y  pro-       jfr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  urged  that  two 

vides  that  this  oath  shall  be  taken  by  officers  in  questions  were  presented,  thus :   **  The  first  is, 

the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  United  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress 

States.  —does  it,  or  does  it  not  embrace  members  of 

"Again,  sir,  the  oath  requires  that  a  Senator  Congress?  The  other  is,  if  it  does  embrace 
(if  it  be  held  to  apply  to  Senators)  shall  purge  members  of  Congress,  whether  Congress  had 
himself  that  he  has  not  been  in  the  past  giilty  the  constitutionid  power  to  pass  that  act! 
of  certain  acts.  Just  as  competent  is  it  for  the  Now,  with  reference  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
Seuato  to  require  that  when  a  man  presents  tions,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection,  that 
himself  here  with  all  the  constitutional  qualifi-  I  can  see,  to  our  having  from  the  Judiciary 
cations  for  a  seat  on  this  floor,  he  shall  purge  Committee  a  well*coiisidered  opinion.  I  do  not 
himself  that  he  has  never  been  guilty  of  the  know  tiiat  the  proposed  rule  has  been  before 
commission  of  an  assault  and  battery,  or  any  any  committee  of  tiie  body  heretofore:  and  I 
other  offence  against  either  State  or  Federal  think  it  will  tend,  perhaps,  to  esteblish  the  con- 
law."  struction  of  that  act  the  one  way  or  the  other, 

Mr.  TrumbuU,  of  Illinois,  in  obiection,  said:  so  as  to  determine  all  farther  controversy  upon 

'^Idonotknow,  sir,  that  another  decision  upon  the  subject,  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
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take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  express  prepared  to  be  informed  by  the  Jndiciarj  Oom- 

their  own  opinion,  after  considering  as  to  the  mittee. 

trne  operation  of  the  act  as  it  stanoB.  The  question  of  reference  was  fiirther  debated 

"  Upon  the  other  onestion,  to  which  the  hon-  and  lost — ^yeas,  15 ;  nays,  26.    The  postpone- 

orable  member  ftom  Illinois  has  referred  as  one  ment  of  the  subject  for  a  few  days  was  tiien 

over  which,  as  he  supposes,  the  committee  has  carried. 

no  right,  and  the  body  can  give  the  committee  On  the  21st  the  question  came  up  again,  and 

no  right,  I  submit  that  perhaps  the  chairman  on  a  motion  to  postpone,  Mr.  BsLjard,  of  Bela- 

of  the  committee  is  mistaken.   He  thinks  there  ware,  stated  the  facts  relative  to  the  original 

is  no  authority  to  refer  to  a  committee  the  bill  and  the  proceedings  under  it,  and  desired 

question  whether  an  act  upon  tlie  statute-book  a  further  postponement,  to  prepare  his  views 

is  constitutional  or  not.    I  beg  him  to  recon-  on  the  question  of  law.    A  fhrther  postpone- 

sider  that  opinion,  and  if  he  does  I  incline  to  ment  was  made,  after  urgent  objections  by  Mr. 

think  he  will  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Sumner,  to  the  19th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Bay- 

The  act,  as  long  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute-  ard  addressed  the  Senate.    He  said;  ''As  I  am 

book,  is  in  one  sense  obligatory ;  it  is  appar-  the  only  member  of  the  Senate  present  at  this 

ently  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  ii^  in  point  of  session  who  has  not  taken  the  oath,  it  is  but  a 

law,  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  rational  inference  that  the  rule  now  proposed 

United  States,  then  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  is  intended  to  operate  personally  upon  me, 

land  *  and  if  it  should,  upon  investigation,  be  although  I  was  sworn  in  at  the  spedal  session 

found  that  Congress  had  not  authority  to  pass  and  acted  as  a  Senator  both  on  committees  and 

this  act.  Congress  owes  it  to  itself  that  it  should  in  the  Senate  since  my  rejection  in  March  last 

repeal  it."  for  the  term  of  six  years,  ending  on  the  8d  of 

Mr.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  said :  ''  The  rule  March^  1869.     In  the   objections,  however, 

proposed  is  to  give  a  practical  construction  to  which  I  have  to  ipresent  to  this  proposed  rule, 

the  act  by  saying  that  it  extends  to  Senators,  I  shall  consider  it  without  reference  to  any 

and  that  they  shim  take  the  oath.    I  at  present  personal  effect  it  may  have  upon  my  own 

have  no  opinion  to  express  in  relation  to  that  action. 

question.    That  is  the  question,  and  that  being  ''  Hie  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  rule  in- 

the  question,  I  understand  that  the  Senator  volves  two  general  questions:   First,  is  tiie 

from  Delaware  desires  that  it  may  go  to  the  action  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded 

Judiciary  Committee.     What  can  be  the  ob-  repugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  is 

jection  to  that,  seriously?"  it  within  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  replied :  Is  Second,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  included  by 

there  any  Senator  who  is  not  ready  at  this  mo-  ite  provisions  when  construed  according  to  the 

ment  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  constitu-  language  and  meaning  of  the  Federal  Const!- 

tionality  of  that  act  of  Congress  ?    The  Senate  tution  ? 

in  passing  the  act  has  already  given  its  opinion  ''  Ttna  act  of  July  2, 1862,  is  repugnant  to  at 
upon  its  constitutionality.  Is  there  any  Senator  least  three,  I  think  four,  provisions  of  the 
who  is  not  ready  to  vote  at  this  moment  on  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  invafid  because 
question  whether  or  not  that  act  of  Congress  it  prescribes  a  further  qualification  for  a  mem- 
is  applicable  to  Senators  and  members  of  the  ber  of  Congress  before  entering  upon  the  per- 
House  of  Bepresentatives?  I  doubt  if  there  is  formance  of  his  duties.  This  was  the  question^ 
any  single  Senator  who  needs  any  light  on  this  and  the  only  question,  argued  before  the  pas- 
question.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  who  has  sage  of  the  law,  or  noticed  in  the  debate, 
a  particle  of  doubt  upon  it  There  are  Sena-  "  The  third  clause  of  the  third  section  of 
tors,  I  dare  say,  who  have  already  made  up  article  one  of  the  Constitution  prescribes  the 
their  minds  that  the  act  is  not  constitutional,  quaHfioations  of  a  Senator — age,  residence,  and 
or  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  members  of  this  citizen^p :  the  age  thirty  years ;  residence  at 
bodv;  and  there  are  other  Senators  who  have  the  tmie  of  election  in  the  State  which  elects 
made  up  their  minds  just  the  contrary ;  but  I  him ;  and  citi2en£hip  for  nine  years  preceding 
ask  if  there  is  any  Senator  who  will  confess  any  the  election.  The  third  clause  of  the  sixth  arti- 
real  doubt  on  the  question.  Some  few  may  be  de  requires  that  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
one  way,  and  others  may  be  the  other  way.  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
But  whether  one  way  or  the  other  way,  their  port  the  Constitution,  Does  this  provision 
minds  are  made  up.  admit  any  oath  vaiying  in  substance  from  the 

Mr.  McDougaU,  of  California  said:  *'I  know  oath  so  required?    It  has  been  admitted,  and 

of  no  more  grave  matter  that  can  come  before  kideed  cannot  well  be  denied,  than  no  oath 

the  Senate  than  the  question  which  is  now  pre-  other  than  that  of  which  the  form  is  prescribed 

sented  to  us.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  fai  the  Constitution  can  be  imposed  upon  the 

Senate  should  reflise  to  refer  it.  It  is  my  opii>-  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  the 

ion  that  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  is  a  con-  same  principle  the  substance  of  the  oath  pre- 

stitutional  officer,  and  that  in  occupying  his  scribea  for  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  and 

place,  he  is  not  subject  to  anything  except  what  members  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  all 

the  Constitution  dictates.    That  is  my  opinion,  offices  of  the  States  as  well  as  of  the  United 

and  it  is  very  near  my  conviction ;  but  I  am  States,  must  be  adhered  to,  though  Congress 
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may  imqaestioaably  prescribe   the   fonn   in  memt.    The  limitation  in  this  artide  is  one  of 

which  it  IS  to  be  administered.    Variations  of  the  great  gnarantees  of  civil  liberty  in  free 

fiorm  are  quite  immaterial.    The  form  adopted  governments,  and  should  be  liberallj  exponnd- 

originallj  was  prescribed  by  the  first  actor  the  ed.    If  those  guarantees  are  to  be  frittered 

first  Oongress  of  the  United  States,  and  will  awaj  bj  a  narrow  constmction,  then  indeed 

be  fonnd  at  page  23  of  the  first  volume  of  the  will  written  constitutions,  which  in  the  past 

Btatntes  at  Large.    I  refer  to  it  both  for  its  have  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  American 

simplicity  and  to  show  the  views  which  that  statesmen  and  the  American  j)eople.  become 

body  took  of  tiie  autiiority  they  were  ezer-  unmeaning  nullities  and  the  frailest  of  barriers 

oising,  that  it  was  merely  the  prescription  of  against  the  eneroachments  of  despotism  and 

the  form  of  an  oath  required  by  the  Uonstitu-  tyranny. 

tion.    The  first  section  is :  "  By  this  act  of  1862  every  one  who  is  re- 

•».***.      *u       m      u           •   J  V   *t.   .t^i.  qnired  to  take  the  oath  it  prescribes  is  *  held  to 

That  the  oath  or  affirmatioii  required  by  th»  Bixth  *«„^„>  i.^,  «  «««u«i  r.^^^^ .  ^^^  i^  \.^  «^«««^ 

•rtide  of  the  Conirtitution  of  theVnited  States  shdl  answer  for  a  capital  onme ;  and  if  he  refuses, 

be  administered  in  the  form  following,  t0  wit:  *%  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  law  assumes 

A  B,  do  Bolemnly  swear  or  affirm  (as  Ao  case  mar  for  its  own  puiposes  his  guilt,  and  punishes 

be)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  jjjj^  |jy  disqualification  and  a  refusal  of  his 

^*****'  rights.    He  is  deprived  of  those  rights  without 

"  The  power  assumed  in  that  act  was  merely  due  process  of  law.    The  legal  presumption 

to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  oath  required  by  of  innocence  is  reversed  as  to  every  citizen, 

the  Constitution,  by  legislation,  and  that  power  and  this  law,  without  accusation,  without  trial, 

is  not  questioned.    1  cannot  doubt  that  as  re-  without  proo^  and  without  conviction,  infiicts 

oards  members  of  Oongress  either  House  might  pumshment  as  a  consequence  of  silence.    It 

have  prescribed  the  form  by  its  own  resolution;  seeks  to  ascertain  facts  m  a  peculiar  manner 

but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  as  the  oath  is  unknown  to  the  conunon  law,  and  prohibited 

Fequii«d  by  the  Constitution,  of  course  it  was  by  the  Constitution,  not  by  the  judgment  of  a 

wiser  that  a  general  provision  should  be  made  court   of  competent  jurisdiction,  but   by  a 

by  legislation.    Lideed,  this  law  recognizes  the  forced  confession  of  the  offender,  and  holds  his 

&ct  that  either  House  would  have  possessed  sQence  as  evidence  of  guilt.    No  matter  how 

that  authority)  because  it  provides  that  the  le^timate  or  desirable  the  object  to  be  at- 

oath  shall  be  administered  within  three  days  tamed — ^the  exclusion  of  persons  guilty  of  trea- 

to  every  member,  and  also  to  the  members  and  son  from  Congress— such  means  of  effecting  it 

the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and  cannot, 

who  had  not  taken  a  similar  oath  by  virtue  oi  there&re,  be  lawfidly  used, 

a  resolution  of  the  House.  ^'  But,  or,  there  is  stiU  a  third  objection  to 

(« The  second  objection  to  the  constitutional-  this  act.    The  act  is  repugnant  to  the  second 

ity  of  this  act  is  that  it  is  in  confiict  with  the  section  of  the  second  artide  of  tiie  Constitu- 

fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Consti-  tion.    By  the  second  section  of  the  second 

tution  of  the  United  States.    The  fifth  article  article  of  the  Constitution  the  pardoning  power 

of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  provides  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  President  of  the 

that —  United  States : 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  He  shall  hare  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 

otherwise  infamons  erime  unless  on  a  presentment  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  m  cases 

or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arts-  of  impeachment. 

Sm  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  «t  t*  s-  -«  erecntivft  anthAritv  arolmav^W  in 

wEen  in  actnal  service  in  time  of  war  or  pubUc  dan-  ^,     p,i!?5^„^!SS^TL^^^;  f ^f  ^!^«  S 

ger;  nor  shaU  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  ^e  President,  and  tiie  effect  of  the  pardon  is 

oflfenee  to  be  twice  pht  in  jeopaid:^  of  life  or  limb ;  that  it  absolves  the  party  from  all  the  conse- 

nor  shall  he  be  com]^elled  in  any  cnminal  case  to  be  quences  of  his  crime,  and  when  pardoned  he 

a  witness  against  hmiself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  stands  with  the  same  rights  as  if  the  crime  had 

liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  j^^^^  ^^^  committed.    I  am  supposing  a  case 

"  Mr.  President,  this  article  is  a  restriction  where  a  party  has  really  been  gmlty  of  these 
upon  power,  intended  to  secure  individual  offences,  and  of  course  could  not  take  this  oath, 
rights  against  the  aggressions  of  Gk)vemment,  and  yet  has  been  pardoned  by  the  President. 
a&  indeed,  are  all  the  first  ten  amendments  While  I  would  oppose  the  Executive  in  any  en- 
adopted  immediatdy  after  the  formation  of  the  croaohments  upon  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
Constitution.  In  one  form  or  another,  similar  ture  or  the  assumption  of  any  powers  not 
limitations  of  power  have  been  incorporated  granted  to  him,  I  would  equally  sustain  bim  in 
mto  the  constitution  of  every  State  in  this  tibe  exercise  of  all  the  authority  which  has 
Union.  The  principle  comes  to  us  from  Ma^na  been  delegated  to  him  by  the  Constitution. 
Cfharta^  tiiongh  in  England  it  is  but  a  restraint  Suppose  a  southern  citizen  who  has  voluntarily 
on  the  Crown,  Parliament,  in  their  theory  of  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  during 
government,  oeing  the  ultimate  power  and  this  revolt,  becoming  c<Mivinced  of  his  error 
omnipotent ;  but  in  this  country  we  hold  that  while  the  war  continues^  should  return  to  his 
the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people,  and  both  in  allegiance,  and  be  pardoned  by  the  Present, 
the  General  and  State  governments  limitations  and  be  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  Legislatura 
upon  power  apply  to  all  branches  of  govern-  whose  authority  to  elect  you  recognized.  He 
VOL.  IV. — 16     A 
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oertainly  oonld  not  take  this  oaUi  without  object  with  its  framers  to  maintain  and  per- 
beinff  goiltj  of  peijury,  and  therefore,  in  effect,  petaate,  and  thus  ^  secure  to  themselves  and 
this  Taw  impairs  and  abrogates  the  pardoning  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty.'  I 
power  of  the  President  to  that  extent.  Is  have  sworn  to  support  that  Constitution ;  and 
that  oonstitutional  ?  Can  you  obstruct  by  leg-  as  I  belieye  that  tiie  rule  proposed  and  the  law 
islation  of  this  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  the  which  it  is  intended  to  enforce  are  repugnant 
legal  effect  of  a  power  whidi  is  vested  in  the  to  its  provisions,  I  call  upon  the  tribunal  which 
executive  branch  and  not  in  the  legislative  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  bf  all  questions  affect- 
branch  of  the  Government?  This  law  pun-  ing  the  elections,  return^  and  qualifications  of 
ishes  the  member  elect,  in  defiance  of  the  its  members,  to  decide  judidaUy  whether  the 
executive  pardon,  by  disqualification  for  the  act  is  constitutional,  and  ^ve  to  it  its  proper 
ofiSce  or  trust  to  which  he  nas  been  legally  and  kgal  construction.  If  it  be  disloyal  to  support 
constitutionally  elected.  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  then  I  cheer- 

"  There  is  a  still  further  and  fourth  objec-  fully  accept  the  imputation  of  disloyalty;  but 

tion  to  the  validity  of  this  law^    By  the  Con-  if  made  on  any  other  ground,  I  shall  meet  it 

stitution  of  tlie  United  States  no  ex  post  facto  with  calm  contempt" 

law  can  be  passed ;  and  yet  by  the  imposition  Itfr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  followed,  saying: 

of  this  oath  you  prescribe  the  penalty  of  dis-  "In  1862,  at  tne  time  of  the  passage  of  this 

qualification  for  office  as  the  punishment  for  a  act,  there  were  a  variety  of  laws  relating  to 

crime  committed  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  subject  of  treason,  and  its  effect  upon  this 

though  it  was  subject  to  no  such  punishment  Government.    The  attempts  to  remedy  it  were 

at  the  time  of  its  commission.  ail  begun  in  their  incipient  stages  independent 

"  I  have  closed  with  the  objections  I  have  to  of  each  other.  Some  of  them  were  passed  at 
make  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1862,  one  period  and  some  at  anotiier.  Some  of  the 
and  proceed  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  sec-  statutes  which  were  commenced  first,  were  ul- 
ond  question  which  I  stated.  The  answer  to  timately  passed  after  many  others  that  were 
that  question  depends  upon  another,  whether  commenced  afterward;  but  in  ascertaining 
a  Senator  or  Bepresentative  is  a  civil  officer  or  their  purpose  and  purport,  I  Uke  it,  we  must 
holds  a  civil  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  look  to  them  all  as  in  pari  materia. 
Federal  Constitution.  This  question  became  a  "  Now,  what  was  our  trouble  which  was  in- 
subject  of  inquiry  early  in  the  history  of  the  tended,  in  some  measure,  to  be  corrected  by 
country,  on  the  impeachment  of  William  these  laws,  this  one  among  the  others?  I  do 
Blount  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  not  intend  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
tiie  year  1798 ;  and  it  was  aecided  then  by  undertaking  a  description  of  our  condition  at 
the  Senate  on  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  that  time.  Up  to  the  year  1861,  and  for  sev- 
11th  of  January,  1790."  eral  months  in  that  year,  men  occupied  seats 

This  case  was  cited  at  some  length  by  the  in  this  Senate  and  in  the  other  House,  but  es- 

Senator,  and  reference  made  to  the  Constitution  pecially  in  this  Chamber,  who  disclaimed  all 

as  sustaining  tiie  decision  of  the  Senate,  that  a  allegiance  to  our  Government,  who  claimed 

Senator  was  not  a  civil  officer.    He  then  con-  the  right  to  dismember  that  Government,  as  a 

duded  as  follows.:  constitutional  right,  who  set  on  foot  plans  to 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  now  concluded  my  execute  these  purposes,  and  who  openly  de- 
argument  against  the  validity  of  the  act  of  ckured  such  to  be  their  purposes.  They  were 
Jidy  2,  1862,  and  the  rule  proposed  under  it.  a  body  of  men  distinguished  for  ability,  domi- 
The  oath  prescribed  in  that  act  has  been  fi-e-  neering  over  the  party  of  which  they  were  in 
quentiy  designated  as  *  the  oath  of  loyalty ; '  a  great  measure  a  migority,  and  which  party 
and  doubtiess  there  are  those  who  may  con-  was  the  dominant  party  of-  the  Senate.  They 
aider  my  declining  to  take  that  oath  as  evi-  did  this  defiantly,  menacingly,  superciliously, 
dence  of  disloyalty.  The  words  *  loyal '  and  This  was  the  arena  on  which  they  put  forth  all 
^  loyalty '  have  become  familiar  terms  during  their  gladiatorial  efforts  of  treason, 
the  progress  of  this  disastrous  civil  war.  I  "  The  time  finally  came  when  those  inen  de- 
will  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  loyalty  in  its  parted  from  this  Chamber,  and  from  this  city, 
usual  acceptation  is  not  more  appropriate  to  as  Catiline  did  from  Bome,  to  go  into  the 
the  relations  and  personal  devotion  of  a  subject  country  and  carry  into  effect  by  blood  the  oon- 
to  his  prince  than  of  a  citizen  to  his  Govern-  spiracy  which  they  here  concocted.  They  did 
ment  in  a  republic.  Accepting  the  term  as  go,  and  we  soon  learned,  before  the  year  1862, 
applicable,  I  define  loyalty  in  a  Government  tiiat  they  did  put  in  operation  these  their  corn- 
such  as  ours— a'  representative  Republic — ^to  binations,  and  that  their  hands  were  red  with 
mean  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Constitution  the  blood  of  our  people.  ' 
or  organic  law  under  which  and  by  virtue  of  "  The  question  at  once  arose  in  this  body, 
the  adoption  of  which  by  the  people  of  the  how  can  this  country  be  secured  against  the 
several  States  the  Government  was  established;  repetition  of  this?  Those  men,  and  men  like 
a  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  all  laws  them,  must  be  put  out  of  this  body,  and  they 
passed  in  pursuance  of  that  Constitution ;  and  must  be  kept  out  of  this  body.  No  other 
a  devoted  and  ardent  support  of  those  guaran-  course  could  secure  the  country.  Whenever 
tees  of  civil  liberty  wluch  it  was  a  primary  the  opportunity  occurred,  whenever  the  mar 
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joiitr  was  obtained  by  those  whom  they  had  The  Oonstitntion   provides  that  '  no  person 

left  here,  and  by  the  places  which  were  filled  shcJl  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 

by  the  people,  &Ose  men  were  expelled  from  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 

the  body.  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 

"The  next  question  is,  how  are  they  to  be  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State 
kept  ont?  It  is  clear,  sir — ^it  is  not  necessary  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.'  A  person  not 
that  I  should  take  np  your  time  in  proving  thirty  years  of  age,  or  who  has  not  been  nine 
that — if  the  interests  of  this  Government  are  years  a  citizen,  or  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
to  be  pnt  into  the  keeping  of  men  who  avow  the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen,  is  not  qnali- 
their  enmity  to  its  existence,  and  who  boldly  fied  to  be  a  Senator,  bnt  all  other  persons  are 
plot  its  destmction,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  qualified,  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  Gov- 
that  Government  can  long  exist  If  men  of  emment  to  disc^ualify  or  render  them  ineligi- 
that  character  and  men  of  that  conduct  can  ^ble.  By  dedarmg  these  three  circumstances 
have  seats  and  retain  seats  here,  liien  there  is  of  disqualification,  touching  the  age,  citizen- 
an  end  of  this  GK>vemment.  If  the  Oonstitu-  ship,  and  residence  of  the  party,  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  is  so  framed  that  it  is  subject  to  this  in-  tion  excludes  every  other  disqualification.  The 
firmity  incurably,  it  is  an  abortion,  it  is  a  total  rule  of  construction  is  well  stated  by  Story  in 
frdlnre ;  and  if  any  construction  can  be  ^ven  his  work  on  the  Constitution.  '  He  says : 
to  this  Constitution  which,  in  practical  appU-  it  would  seem  but  fair  reasoning,  nnon  the  plain- 
cation,  can  produce  this  effect,  it  is  as  much  a  est  principles  of  interpretation,  that  wnen  the  Con- 
destruction  of  this  Government  as  secession  is.  Btitution  established  certain  quaUflcations  as  neces- 

cc  a^^-u  ««»  «.«•  ^^,^Ai4i^v>  ^^A  on^v.  -nra^A  ♦"K/*  s»ry  for  office,  it  meant  to  exclude  all  others  as  pre- 
Such  was  our  con<htion,  and  such  were  the  requisites.  l4^m  the  yery  nature  of  such  a  provi- 
demands  upon  us.  It  became  necessary  to  m-  gi^n^  the  affirmation  of  these  qualifications  would 
quire  what  was  the  mode  of  correction.  It  seem  to  imply  a  negatiye  of  all  others.  *  *  *  A 
was  quite  evident  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  to  power  to  add  new  qualifications  is  certainly  equiva- 
Bupport  the  Constitution  did  not  amount  to  ^^^^  ^  •  P<>^«'  ^  ^"7  ^^' 
any  correction.  All  those  men  had  that  oath  "  The  Senator  from  Illinois  ^r.  Trumbull) 
on  them,  and  it  famished  no  sufficient  security,  cited  the  oath  required  of  United  States  judges 
The  Constitution  provided  that  a  man  should  by  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  and  claimed  it  as 
have  certain  qualifications  in  order  to  be  ad-  a  conclusive  precedent  and  authority  upon  the 
mitted  as  a  Senator;  that  he  should  be  thirty  question.  With  great  deference  to  that  gen- 
years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  tleman,  both  because  of  his  conceded  ability 
nine  years,  and  a  resident  of  the  State  electing  as  a  jurist,  and  because  of  his  position  in  this 
him.  If  no  other  qualifications  or  disqualifi-  body  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
cations  could  by  any  possibility  be  framed  and  I  cannot  admit  that  he  has  found  either  a  pre- 
constitutionally  executed,  then  those  men  were  cedent  or  an  authority  for  the  measure  he  now 
entitled  to  have  their  seats  here  if  they  could  advocates.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  re- 
but get  here,  and,  if  entitled  to  take  them,  en-  quires  the  judges  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience 
Istled  to  keep  them.  The  question  then  re-  to  it ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  act  of  1789 
turned  directly  on  the  mind  is,  is  it  true  that  adds  terms  to  that  oath ;  but  has  it  escaped 
such  is  the  Constitation  of  this  Government  the  attention  of  the  Senator  that  the  oath  of 
that  yon  can  have  no  other  qualifications  or  office  required  of  the  judges  is  in  no  respect 
disqualifications  than  those  mentioned  in  the  retrospective,  but  is  altogether  prospective, 
Constitution?  If  you  have  no  others,  then  and  looks  only  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the 
clearly  it  was  subject  to  the  infirmity  of  which  duties  of  their  high  office?  By  the  terms  of 
I  have  spoken."      *  that  oath  no  qualifications  are  superadded  to 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  in  reply  said :  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the'  Constitu- 
''  Whoever  comes  here,  being  duly  elected,  and  tion,  and  no  persons  are  by  it  excluded  from 
having  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  the  bench  who  are  eligible  under  the  Consti- 
Constitution,  has  a  right  to  his  seat,  and  his  tution.  When  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
State  may  well  demand  it  for  him.  The  right  courts  swears  that  he  will  obey  the  Constitu- 
of  his  State  to  be  represented  by  him  is  con-  tion,  and  *  wiU  administer  justice  without  re- 
ferred by  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  de  spect  to  persons,'  and  do  equal  right  to  the 
nied  or  impaired  by  any  rale  of  this  body  or  poor  and  the  rich,  and  impartially  discharge 
by  any  act  of  Congress.  I  will  not  stop  to  in-  and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
quire  whether  the lan'guaffe  of  the  act,  consid-  him,'  he  gives  a  solemn  assurance  of  official, 
ered  in  the  light  of  established  rules  of  construe-  fidelity  in  the  friture,  but  he  looks  not  over  his 
tion  and  of  adjudged  cases,  includes  Senators  past  life ;  nor  is  he  required  to  forswear  either 
and  Bepresentatives ;  but  will  maintain  that  if  foUies,  faults,  or  crimes.  ^  He  is  not  denied  the 
construed  to  include  them,  it  is  so  far  in  con-  office  because  he  cannot  swear  that  he  is  with- 
flict  -wiih  the  Constitution,  and  nuU  and  void,  out  fault  in  respect  to  the  law,  the  Gonstitu- 
Nor  will  I  stop  to  question  that  terms  may  be  tion,  or,  it  may  be,  his  allegiance, 
added  to  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Consti-  '^  But,  sir,  the  measure  now  before  the  Sen- 
tution  required  of  all  officers,  but  such  addi-  ate  is  almost  if  not  altogether  otherwise.  It 
tional  terms  cannot  add  to  or  take  from  the  is  not  prospective,  nor  doies  it  seek  to  secure 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  fidelity  in  office ;  but  for  the  most  part  is  re- 
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troepective,  and  seeks  to  exclude  from  seats  in  upon  principle,  as  well  maj  test  oaths  and  sol* 

this  Chamber  persons  who  are  not  ezdaded  bj  emn  disclaimers  of  crime  be  required  of  Sen 

the  Constitution,  and  to  establidi  disaualifioa-  ators  from  the  one  State  as  from  uie  other.    As 

tions  unknown  to  that  instrument.  a  question  of  constitulional  right,  he  who  comes 

**  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proposed  rule  re-  here,  being  duly  chosen  by  a  soyereign  State, 
quires  an  oath  but  does  not  prescribe  a  qualifi-  and  having  the  constitutional  qualifications,  is 
cation,  for,  if  the  oath  be  required,  an  entire  entitled  to  demand  his  seat,  and  to  deny  it  is  to 
class  is  excluded ;  as  effectually  exduded  as  if  break  the  Federal  compact 
the  cause  were  interpolated  among  tJie  dis-  "The  proposition  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pres- 
qualifications  urescribed  in  the  Constitution,  ident,  inyolyes  other  and  quite  as  important 
Could  this  body  by  a  rule,  or  Congress  by  a  considerations.  It  reaches  to  questions  in- 
law, require  Senators  before  taking  their  seats  volyed  in  the  reorganization  and  reconstruc- 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  were  oyer  forty  years  tion  of  the  Federal  Union.  This  war  cannot 
of  age,  or  that  they  haye  been  twenty-one  continue  foreyer.  The  time  will  come  when  it 
years  dtizens  of  the  United  States?  All  will  shall  hate  ceased  to  agitate  the  world,  leaying, 
agree  that  it  could  not  be  done.  And  why  it  may  be,  scenes  of  desolation  to  mar  the  face 
not,  dr  ?  For  the  obyious  reason  that  it  would  of  our  coxmtry ;  sodety  distracted ;  and,  scat- 
be  going  beyond  the  constitutional  disqualifi-  ered  upon  eyery  dde,  the  broken  'columns 
cations,  and  attempting  to  exdude  classes  not  and  arches '  of  our  institutions.  Then  will 
exduded  by  that  instrument.  arise  the  questions  that  appertdn  to  a  state 

'*  The  measure  before  the  Senate  is  proposed  and  condition  of  peace.    To  restore  and  reSs- 

by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bum-  tablish  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  statesman, 

ner).    Will  that  Senator  allow  me  to  remind  Is  it  not  well  now,  sir,  to  anticipate  that  con- 

him  that  when  he  took  his  seat  in  this  body,  dition  of  our  affairs,  and  to  ayoid  that  which 

twdye  years  ago,  Senators  of  his  political  may  render  the  duty  and  labor  of  reconstruo- 

yieWs  were  in  a  small  minority;  that  both  tion  more  difficult f* 

branches  of  Congress  were  controlled  by  men  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  op- 
who,  standing  upon  the  a4}udioations  of  eyery  podtion.  He  said :  "  Mr.  Preddent,  the  reso- 
department  of  uie  Qoyemment,  bdieyed  thi^  lution  upon  your  table,  as  I  understand  it,  of- 
the  Constitution  not  only  allowed  but  required  fers  for  the  condderation  of  the  Senate  three 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  securing  questions.  The  first  is,  whether  the  act  of 
the  return  of  fngitiye  dayee;  and  that  good  July  2d,  1862,  requiring  an  oath  to  be  taken 
fdth,  as  wdl  as  the  harmony  of  the  sections  by  certdn  officers  of  the  Goyemment,  includes 
and  the  unity  of  the  Republic,  required  that  Senators.  The  second  is,  if  it  does  indude 
the  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose  should  be  Senators^hether  to  that  extent  it  is  constitu- 
fdthfhlly  executed.  As  I  understand,  that  Sen-  tionaL  The  third  is,  whether,  if  it  has  not 
ator  came  with  ayowed  conyictions  adverse  to  operation  by  its  own  force  but  is  to  become 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  enact  operative  only  by  the  Senate's  adoptins  the 
laws  upon  that  subject,  and  disclaiming  all  ob-  rule  which  forms  the  sulject  of  tibie  resomtion 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to  dd  in  upon  your  table,  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  it. 
thdr  enforcement  Now,  sur,  had  Congress  by  '^Does  that  act  embrace  the  case  of  a  Sen- 
law,  or  the  Senate  by  a  rule,  required  that  Sen-  ator  9  Now,  if  there  be  any  prindple  estab- 
ator,  before  taking  his  seat,  by  solemn  oath  or  lidied  as  a  principle  of  souna  constitutional 
affirmation  to  dedare  that  in  the  past  he  had  law,  witiiout  wMdi  the  Government  cannot 
given  no  countenance,  counsel,  or  encourage-  progress  satisfactorily,  beneficially,  it  is  that 
ment  to  persons  engaged  in  resisting  the  exe-  these  questions,  when  they  arise,  or  any  ouea- 
cution  of  the  fbgitive  slave  laws,  and  that  in  tions  of  constitutiond  law  when  they  have 
the  future  he  would  be  loyd  to  thdr  require-  arisen  and  have  been  dedded,  and  the  deddon 
ments  and  obligations,  what  course  would  the  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  evcnry  department  of 
honorable  Senator  then  have  felt  it  his  du^  to  the  Ghovemment,  are  to  be  condderol  as  finally 
pursue?  If  animated  by  the  lofty  sentiments  decided.  I  do  not  mean,  Mr.  Preddent,  tiiat 
of  the  great  men  his  State  has  produced,  he  it  is  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  deddon  has 
would  have  returned  to  her  and  at  her  feet  the  autiiority  of  a  judidd  judgment,  binding 
Idd  down  the  commission  she  had  put  into  his  as  authority  upon  all  succeeding  judicid  fbno- 
hands,  and  the  robes  of  office  she  nad  placed  tionaries ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  the  law  of 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  made  report  to  her  eanpedienpy,  the  law  of  propriety,  the  law  of 
that  he  had  been  denied  his  seat  m  a  'Senate  safety,  looking  to  the  wholesome  administra- 
of  equals; '  that  terms  had  been  required  of  tion  of  the  Oovemment,  demands  that  when 
him  unknown  to  the  Constitution;  and  that  it  questions  of  that  sort  have  been  so  decided, 
was  for  the  andent  Oommonwedth  to  main-  and  for  years  acquiesoed  in,  they  should  be 
tdn  her  Federd  rights  and  equality,  and  to  conddered  as  settled.  In  the  case  of  Blount 
vindicate  her  wounded  honor.  To  resist  the  (I  diall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  by 
laws  of  the  United  States  m  South  Carolina  is  taking  up  the  book)  the  very  question  was  pre- 
a  grievous  crime ;  but,  sir,  is  it  any  less  a  crime  sented,  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  an  of 
in  Massachusetts?  The  act  in  dther  State  dis-  ficer  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the 
torbs  the  foundations  of  public  authority;  and,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
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Tides  for  the  impeaohment  of  officers  9  and  the  .  an  office.  Was  it  the  purpose  to  say  that  he 
Senate,  hy  a  vote  of  14  to  11,  after  an  argnment  should  not  hold  any  other  office.  If  it  had 
of  great  pow^er,  pro  and  cok,  by  the  managers  been,  and  they  considered  a  Senator  or  Bep- 
upon  the  part  of  the  Honse  of  Bepresenta-  resentatiye  as  the  incmnbent  of  an  office,  then 
lives,  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Harper,  and  by  the  the  provision  wonld  have  been  that  he  shonld 
oonnsel  for  the  accused,  decided  that  he  was  not  hold  any  other  office  under  the  United 
not;  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  not  States.  But  the  provision  being  that  he  shall 
only  been  expressed  no  opinion  to  the  contrary  not  hold  any  office  nnder  the  United  States, 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  authority,  but,  as  as  I  think  conclusively  demonstrates  that,  in  the 
hr  as  any  opinion  has  been  expressed,  it  has  view  of  the  Convention,  the  term  ^office'  was 
been  in  accordance  with  that  precedent  not  designed  to  indnde  a  Senator  or  Bepresent- 
"  Bnt  farther,  to  proceed  with  the  question,  ative;  aud  for  the  same  reason  the  term  '  Sen- 
let  us  consider  it  as  now  for  the  first  time  before  ator  or  Bepresentative '  was  not  intended  to  in- 
the  Senate.  Is  a  Senator  a  civil  officer  ?  The  dude  the  same  thing  as  the  term  *  office ; '  in 
lanfoaffe  of  the  statute  in  tiiat  respect  is  pre-  other  words,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Oon- 
dsdy  uie  same  as  is  the  language  of  the  clause  vention  the  two  were  entirely  separate, 
providing  for  imj^achments  in  &e  Constitution  ^'  But  that  is  not  the  only  dause.  The  eighth 
itselt  What  'civil  officer'  means  in  the  one.  dause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  artide 
the  same  term  means  in  the  other.  Let  me  call  provides : 

the  attention  of  Senators,  not  at  length,  but  And  no  peraon  holding  any  oiBce  of  profit  or  tnist 

very  briefly,  to  such  dauses  as  I  suppose  bear  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 

upon  the  particular  question.    The  question  for  gw««»  accept  of  any  present,  Ac 

us  to  dedde  is,  is  a  Senator  or  a  Bepresentative  «  Drawing  a  distinction,  as  I  think,  evidently 

in  the  ol^er  House  the  occupant  of  a  dvil  office,  between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 

or  a  civil  officer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con-  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  who  constitute 

■titution  ?    I  say  he  is  not^    The  Senator  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  those 

Vermont  (Mr.  CoUamer)  says,  but  did  not  at-  -^^ho  hold  offices  under  liie  appointing  power 

tempt  to  prove  it  as  fSar  as  I  heard,  that  he  is.  which  the  Government  contains. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  first  artide  of  the  Con-  «  But  again,  sir,  the  second  paragraph  in  the 

stitution  contains  this  provision:  firgt  section  of  the  second  artide  contains  a 

Ko  SeoAtor  orRM>resentatiTe  shall  during  the  time  dause  which  is  pregnant  with  instruction  upon 

for  whicdi  be  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  ciTil  this  question : 

office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  -^    ^  ».  .      .^  .,          ... 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 

^Now,  Btopping  there,  as  we  see,  the  words  Legislature  thereof  may  direcl  a  number  of  electors 

'Senator  or  Bepresentative,*  or  the  Senator  or  «qud  to  the  whole  number  ot  Senators  and  Repre- 

the  Bepresentative,  is  spoken  of  in  contradis-  jentatires  to  which  the  State  may  be.entitled  in  the 

«^^i^xvn  *«.  ^^^^^  ^4-i«/».  5ufi^^      T*  \4.  \^^A  i^A«  Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Bepresentatiye,  or  per- 

tmetion  to  every  other  office.    If  it  had  been  gonlioldiiig  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  toe 

In  the  view  of  the  Convention  to  place,  with  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

lSv~  S^SftetrfSS''!rtriSK  "^ere,  as  in  the  fonnerinBtenoe,  the  dietino. 

Sul1KtSir^S^yw5e"d^^-  tion  is  b^ptnp.  and  flxe  term 'Senator  OP  Eep- 

oera,  thendf  that  would  have  been  neoesaaiy  !f«?*»<?'«.  »  ^.''ot  •»  ^Z'^^l^  Z 

^rodd  be  to  say  that  no  one  dnring  the  time  '*«"*'?tJ  7^^,  ^%  *«™  *£«««','»»"««  ^ 

for  which  he  hold  his  office  shall  be  appointed  ff  <^  »»"*  "  **?^^P  »  different  relatoMi  to 

to  any  other  office.    Snoh  is  not  the  l^^H^  ^^  Go^«niment  imd  Senators  and  Represent. 

The  prohibition  is  npon  the  Senator  or  gepJe-  ?*»'«•  ^  "'«*"^*^  >^  the  ^naMoation-^io 

Mntakve  in  thatchaiW,  notas  an  officer,  not  »n«««mty  can  snjjgest  a  different  roM»!^b»- 

♦"Ka-  — .^«^  ^Ki;»Ji  ♦«  ».rv«:;i^  \f  *vl\-»  ^^^^\^^  article,  it  contains  provisions  for  the  appomt- 

r^i^f^S^  L^ntTJTSS^  says  that  ^^  President  shall  have  power,  by 

it,  as  I  think,  still  more  obviois:        ^  to  appomt  'ambassadorjotiierpnbhcministere 

^         yuMMM^  1UX    V  «» vuYxvus  ^^  cousuls.  judgcs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

And  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States.' 

2Sit?!«?*?-'l!  ^mt"^^^  ""^  ®'*^®'  °°'***  ^"^^  ^  "  Tlie  third  section  provides  that  aU  officers 

oontmuance  in  office.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^  ^  ^  commissioned  by 

'^Kow,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  him.    The  language  of  the  conduding  part  of 

'  holding  any  office '  as  here  used  ?  Is  it  that  the  that  section  being — 

word  'office'  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  in-  He  (the  President)  shaU  take  can  that  the  laws 

eluding  a  Senator  or  Bepresentative?     Then  be  fiEdthfiiliY  executed,  and  shall  conunission  all  the 

the  provifflOn  would  have  oeen  absurd,  because  officers  of  the  United  States. 

as  Senator  yt  Bepresentative  he  is  then  holding  '<  Now,  Mr.  President,  when  we  come  to  the 
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immediate  sacceeding  section,  which  gives  the  anthority  to  call  in  question  the  oondact  of  the 

power  to  impeach,  we  find  the  langaage  to  be^  Senate?    Oertiunlj  not.    Have  the  House  of 

The  Preadent,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  Representatives  any  authority  to   call  it    in 

of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  question  ?    Certainly  not.    Why  ?   Because  wo 

impeachment.  constitute  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Gov* 

Why  were  the  President  and  Vice-President  emment,  existing  by  virtue  of  a  Mgher  power, 
included  in  this  impeaching  clause?  What  was  or  as  high  a  power  as  that  which  brings  into 
the  necessity  for  it?  If  it  be.  true  that  they  existence  the  President  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
were  civil  officers,  why  would  it  not  have  been  resentatives,  and  entitled  to  stand  exempt  from 
sufficient  to  say, '  All  civil  officers  of  the  United  all  right  of  challenge. 

States  diaJl  be  removed  from  office  on  im-       ^^  I  have  said  now,  Mr.  President,  as  much  as 

peachment? '    Can  any  other  reason  be  given  I  propose  to  say  on  the  first  of  theee  questions, 

than  that  which  I  have  suggested  in  relatipn  to  Next  as  to  the  second.  I  do  not  know  why  the 

the  other  clauses ;  that  it  was  because  the  Con-  Senator  from  Massachusetts  thinks  it  is  neoes- 

vention  did  not  esteem  the  President  and  Yice-  sary  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  this  law 

President  civil  officers ;  but  intended  by  the  in  the  form  of  a  rule.    If  he  supposes  that  the 

term  *  dvil  officers,^  as  here  found,  to  exclude  law  would  have  no  operation  until  it  becomes  a 

all  who  are  not  appointed  officers  under  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  the  proposition  which  he 

Constitution ;  and  because  the  President  of  the  presents  is  more  liable  to  objection  than  the  one 

United  States  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  which  I  am  about  to  argue ;  for,  however  true 

Vice-President  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  it  it  may  be  that  Congress  in  its  legislative  capa- 

was  desirable,  upon  grounds  of  public  polic}^  city  may  impose  an  oath  other  than  that  which 

to  subject  them  to  the  impeaching  powers  ot  the  Constitution  proposes  to  Senators  of  the 

Congress,  they  are  inserted ;  but  the  insertio  United  States,  I  suppose  no  one  will  contend, 

iinitu  est  exclusio  alteritts  is  a  familiar  rule  of  except  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — if  he 

interpretation.     Their  insertion  demonstrates  holds  that  opinion,  and  I  do  now  know  that  he 

that  in  the  intendment  of  the  Convention  they  does — ^that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  by 

were  not  civil  officers,  and  the  omission  to  in-  any  such  rule  to  require  any  such  additionid 

sert  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  same  oath.    If  it  is  not)  tiien  your  proposed  rule  is 

clause  demonstrates  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  altogether  unnecessary.    If  the  law  does  not 

of  the  Convention  to  subject  Senators  or  Rep-  operate  by  its  own  terms  it  cannot  operate  at 

resentatives  to  the  same  clause ;  and  we  can  aU.    If,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body, 

very  readily,  as  I  think,  see  the  reasons  for  the  it  is  not  your  duty,  sir,  to  administer  this  oath 

distinction.  because  of  the  law,  as  it  is  to  administer  tbe 

*^  How  do  we  get  here  ?  By  any  appointment  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  you  cannot 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States?  get  the  authority  to  administer  it  by  the  mere 
Certainly  not.  We  owe  our  appointment  to  adoption  of  a  resolution, 
our  respective  State  Legislatures  by  the  very  ^^l^ow,  what  is  the  oath  required  by  the  Con- 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  we  could  not  stitution?  An  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
derive  it  from  any  other  quarter.  How  do  the  tion  of  the  United  States.  Wbien  ?  Then, 
Representatives  get  into  the  opposite  Cham-  when  taken,  and  for  aH.  time  thereafter.  Not 
ber  ?  By  the  election  of  the  people,  and  in  no  an  oath  that  they  had  from  the  beginning  sup- 
other  way.  They  are  therefore  a  part  of  the  ported  it  Not  an  oath  negatively  denying 
Government,  to  administer  the  Government,  that  they  had  committed  any  act  which  would 
holding  their  offices  paramount  to  the  Govern-  have  been  hostile  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
ment,  by  a  titie  superior  to  any  thing  to  be  found  United  States  in  the  past,  but  an  oath  dealine 
in  the  Constitution  which  creates  the  Govern-  with  the  present  and  the  future,  that  now  and 
ment,  and  they  are  intended  to  be  responsible  hereafter  I  will  support  the  Constitution.  Sup- 
only  to  the  appointing  power — ^the  Legislatures  pose  the  oath  is  taken ;  that  is  one  way  to  test 
in  tiie  first  case,  the  constituents  of  Senators ;  it.  Suppose  the  oath  is  taken  and  the  man  is 
and  the  people  in  the  other  case,  the  constitu-  loyal  now,  repentant  of  his  past  offence,  aroused 
ents  of  the  members.  to  the  necessity  of  allegiance,  loyal  now  and 

*'  What  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?  oontinues  loyal,  would  you  turn  him  out  by  an 

Is  each  member  of  the  Senate  the  Senate  ?  Cer-  indictment  for  jpeijury  for  the  violation  of  that 

tainly  not.  In  what,  then,  does  the  Senate  con-  oath  upon  provmg  that  he  had  at  some  antece- 

sist?    What  is  it?    It  is  a  body  of  men  (and  dent  tune  committed  the  offence  of  treason 

so  of  the  House);  numerous  because  obliged  against  the  United  States?    Everybody  will 

'  to  be  numerous,  but  constituting  but  one  body  say  not.    Whether  they  were  wise  or  unwise 

— a  Senate— deriving  their  powers  not  under  in  making  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  commence 

but  by  the  Constitution ;  holding  tiiem  not  sub-  at  the  period  when  it  is  taken  and  to  date 

Ject  to  any  other  power  except  the  restraints  to  thereafter,  or  whether  it  would  have  been 

be  found  in  the  Constitution;  bound  to  yield  better  to  make  it  retroactive^  is  a  matter  with 

obedience  to  no  other  department  of  the  Gov-  which  the  Senate  have  notbmg  to  do.    That 

emment,  except  so  far  as  they  are  made  im-  was  a  question  before  the  Convention.    The 

mediately  amenable  by  constitutional  provision.  Convention  had  a  right  to  decide  for  itself  and 

Has  the  President  of  the  United  States  any  tiie  people  had  a  right  to  decide  for  themselvea 
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when  they  adopted  it,  what  kind  of  oath  they  diyerrion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.    The 

wonld  require ;  and  if  they  required  an  oath  actnal  question  is  one  which  may  be  treated 

binding  only  to  present  and  future  obedienoe,  without  learning  and  without  effort.    It  arises 

I  ahould  like  to  see  any  reason  upon  which  the  on  the  following  words  of  the  statute : 

authority  can  be  placed,  that  Congress  can  Hereafter  erery  person  eUeted  or  appointed  to  any 

require  an  oath  more  than  coextensive,  mcon-  qgiee  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  Qoyemment  of  the 

fliatent  with  that  oJath  of  ofSce."  united  States,  either  in  the  civil,  military^  or  naval 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  25th  deportment  qf  the  wibUeaervioey  excepting  the  Fresi- 


things  are  out  of  place,  and  this  prmciple  is  and  Bnbscribe   the  following   oath  or  affirmation 

especially  applicable  to  the  present  debate,  [here  follows  the  oath] ;  which  said  oath,  so  taken 

Hie  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  the  »nd  signed,  shall  be  preserved  amone  the  files  of  the 

Soiate  to  carry  out  an  existing  statute.    It  is  S?"^'./^  ^  Congreu,  or  Depwfeent  to  which 

»^vw>»«  ^  v«*  J  v««  oij.  «7^uuii5  o«»««fcc.     a.«  »  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^     appertain— 12  Btatutee  at  Large. 

not  on  the  passage  of  the  statute  or  on  its  pro-  n  502 


, repeal,  but  it  is  simply  on  its  recognition  ,,  t.     .«  v     v         ;«  v        xv  *  *v   i 

88  an  existing  statute,  and  the  enforcement  of  .      ,".  ^'^  }^  observed  here,  tiiat  the  language 

its  plain  requirement.    Considering  the  sim-  ^  ,V^^  rattier  tiian  technical.    Every  person 

plidty  of  the  question,  we  may  well  be  aston-  «1«?<»^  .<>f    appomted    to  anyjoffice '. in  the 

iahed  at  much  tiiat  has  been  intruded  into  tiiis  ^P^h  mihtary   or  nav^  department  ofthe 

^}^te  public  service,'  must  take  the  oath.     What 

"The  Senate  is  a  branch  of  the  legislative  ^^/^s  «>?1^  ^®  broader  than  'departments' 

power,  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of  Rep-  and 'pubhc  service?'        ^   „       ^. 

reaentatives  and  the  President.    Neither  of  "  Obviously,  andbeyond  all  question,  a  Sen- 

these  branches  alone,  can  make  a  law  or  un-  ?*o^^  i»  *  elected.'   Therefore  on  tins  pomt  there 

make  a  law.    The  concurrence  of  all  three  is  ^  °^3^?®*^^?*              .ox          .  /«      , 

essential  to  a  vaUd  act  of  legislation.    And  as  .   " Jh®  mquuy  recurs,  is  a  Senator  an  officer 

it  takes  all  three  to  make  a  law,  so  it  takes  all  "*  *^®  J^^"^  department  of  tiie  pubhc  service  ? 

three  to  unmake  a  law.    So  long  as  the  law  )  ?  he  an  'officer  ?         _^    ^ , , 

exists,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  obli-  ^^  he  m  the  '  civil  department  ? 

ffstions  of  the  Senate  and  the  obligations  of  the  "  I*  ^^^^  absurd  to  raise  these  questions,  but 

humblest  citizen— except,  perhaps,  tiiat   tiie  J  ^ave  not  raised  them.    This  has  been  done 

Senate,  which  helped  to  make  tiie  law,  is  bound  ^7  o^e".    You  might  as  weU  rwse  the  ques- 

to  set  an  example  of  obedience  beyond  any  *}0°«>  ^  a  man  is  a  creature,  and  belongs  to 

ottizeiu                                              *             ^  the  human  family. 

"  Therefore  I  put  aside  as  entirely  irrelevant  "  ^^*  1®*  ^  ^^^  **  *^®^  questions  in  their 

much  that  we  have  heard  against  tiie  proposed  ^  ,  ,®5*  ^       «      ,           .  «      « ,  tt        1 

rule.    This  is  not  tiie  time  to  say  that  the  oatii  1-  !«  »  Senator  an  *  officer? '  Here  please 

is  unconstitutional,  or  that  it  is  «»  post  faeto.  *<>  l^o^  at  tiie  ^ctionary.  ^  I  turn  to  Webster : 

These  are  considerations  properly  arising  on  tiie  .  V  ^™o»;—  Qffl^  are  dvil.  ludioial,  mimste- 

passage  of  tiie  statute,  or  on  a  proposition  for  ^  exQcxitive^legulattfs,  political  mumcmaL 

Its  r^eal.    The  Senator  from  Delaware  ^.  diplomatic,  nuhtary,  ecdesiastioal,'  &c.— F<j&- 

Bayard)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  '^w         t  .  1      i»              1    . 1  x.         t»  * 

Johnson),  who  have  argued  tiiese  topics  so  ex-  "  Thus,  plai^y  offices  are  legislative.    But 

hanstively,  were  eitiier  too  late  or  too  early,  whysummon  the  dictionary?   And  yet  the  zeal 

The  statute  is  already  the  law  of  the  hmd,  and  ^^  *^®  ^^^  "^^e  seems  to  leave  me  no  alterna- 

there  is  no  new  bill  introduced  for  its  repeal  ^^^,\r  x       x    x    .xi_  xi.   j.  x.           t     n 

"  Putting  aside  the  irrelevant  matter  which  '  ^?*  content  witii  Ihe  dictionary,  I  oaQ  your 

has  been  mtroduced,  and  presenting  the  single  attention  to  tiie  use  of  tiie  word  m  otiier  au- 

point  in  issue,  the  question  becomes  too  plain  thontative  places,  and  pardon  me  if  I  bepn 

for  argument.    It  is  simply  this :  Will  the  Sen-  ^^  ^«  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  written 

ate  obey  an  existing  statute  ?  And  this  question  originally  by  Jolm  Adams.               ^^  ^        - 

opens  anotiier:  Wiat  is  tiie  meaning  of  the  ^/' In  the  bill  of  nghte  of  the  w)nstitution  of 

g^^f^l  Massachusetts,  section  nve,  it  is  declared : 

"That  the  Senate  will  openly  refuse  obedience  All  power  rending  originallj  in  the  people  and 

to  an  existing  statute,  recentiy  enacted  in  sup-  being  aerived  from  ^em  the  several  magistrates  and 

rr  iT,       K  "»*^*"'~?  **'*^'*J  ^  «v«^  *    o  i/  oiflkstfTf  of  government,  whether  leaulativef  execntire, 

port  of  loyalty,  is  not  to  be  supposed  without  ^  judicial,  are  their  substitntea  and  agents,  and  are 

an  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Senate,  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 

It  is  only  because  the  question  of  obedience  has  u  Here  are  members  of  the  Legislature  classed 

been  complicated  with  other  questions,  that  among  offices,  and  thus  this  word  received  its 

there  has  been  for  a  moment  any  doubt  on  this  interpretation. 

head.    Clearly,  the  Senate  will  not  disobey  an  u^  another  part  of  this  same  constitution  it 

existing  statute.   It  is  then  on  the  statute  alone,  |g  provided  * 

and  nothing  else,  that  any  question  can  wise.  .              ^  ^^^^„  Governor  or  laentenant-Gov- 

"  And  here  I  ask  leave  to  recall  the  Senate  ernor.  Counsellor,  Senator,  or  B^reeentaUve,  and  ao- 

from  the  learned  oommentarv  and  elaborate  cepting  the  trust,  shall,  before  he  proceed  to  execute 
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the  daties  of  ioB place  or  ojficB,  take  and  subseiibe  the  '<  2.  Bat  assuming  that  the  post  of  Senator  if 

following  declaration.  gn  'oflSoe,'  and  that  a  Senator  is  an  *  officer/ 

'*  Here  the  plaes  or  trust  of  a  Senator  or  JZiep-  Hie  question  oconrs,  to  what  '  department  of 

resentatioej  is  called  an  office.    But  this  same  the  public  service '  does  he  belong  f 

use  of  these  terms  as  synonymous  and  as  ap-  ^'dearly  he  is  not  of  the  'military'  or  ^mir 

plicable  to  the  post,  of  Senator  and  Bepresent-  yal '  department.   But  if  not '  military '  or  'n»- 

ative  is  continued,  as  follows :  yal,'  he  mast  be  '  dvil.'    Here  again  consnlt 

Erery  person  chosen  to  either  of  the  nlaces  or  the  dictionary : 

cMeet  aforesaid  (meaning  the  qfieet  of  (3k)Temor»  "OiYiL.— *' It  is  distinguished  from  «0e2e9uw0i- 

Oentenant-Opvemor,   8M<Uor,   or  Bepret^UaUve),  ^i  ^hic^  respects  the  churdL  and  from  mUi- 

thalL  before  he  enters  on  the  discharge  of  the  buai-  ^^  ' ,    —vs-i^  t.^n^/w**-    4U^  ^«»«»  ^.^a    «»><»«.  i 

Be.rof  hi.  pUce  or  q^  take  ud  .XrlK  4c.  *^^  ?^^.  XTi^nwJ^L^J^J. 

um,        ix.^  •*      i?  XT^     TT  —    x.*  ^  *    Tu-  'Inisterm  is  often  employed  m  contrast  with 

*v  l^tr  «i«»»"ty  0^  New  Hampshire  is  like  ^nitary,  as,  a  rftt'lhaipitol;  tiie  cMl  seirioe.' 

thatof  MaasaohusettB.  Her  oonatitation  declares:  „  On^Ssr.-' In  England  formerlyalist  of 

AH  power  nijidiMorigindly  fa,  and  bring  deriT»d  the  entire  expenses  of  the  dvil  government; 

^^ert'^^ruCriMtSL^dtt  hence  the  officers  of  em?  government,  who  af, 

all  times  accountable  to  them.  pcud  from  the  public  treasury;  also,  the  reye- 

"  Here  the  word  officers  obviously  means  the  ^^^  appropriated  to  support  the  ewil  goyem- 

sitbstitutes  and  agents  of  the  people.    But  who  ™®?*:       «             ,mi,      i.ivai.xviix 

are  substitutes  and  agents  of  the  people  more  9^^  Statb.--«  The  whole  body  of  thelaity 

than  Senators?  or  ?L!^«m  ^^^  indud^  under  the  mditary, 

"  Then  again  in  the  same  constitution  it  is  manfame,  and  ecclesiastical  states.  -^YT^' 

declared  •  "To  say  that  a  Senator  is  not  mdnded  under 

No  ^'orp]«:.whM«>eTer  fa  Oorermneat  duU  Jgf  wm^^vebnt  distinctive  term,  58  sbn- 

.Th/constitation  of  Vermont  testifies  «.fol-  S^^^a A'ttSl^in  IS^SS 

.„            .  .        .  .    V   .       ^  J.       ^  ^o«i    whether   'elected'  like  a  Senator,  or 

All  power  being  oriffinahy  mrested  m  and  oonse-  4«    '^n*^  »  uVft  -  inAirfi     Rnt    hATond  ihtar 

quently  deriyed  from  the  people,  therefore  all  oMeers  JPPOU^tea    n*e  a  Jjwige.     ^IJ,  ^^P?^  }^^ 

of  government,  whether  UgiOaUve  or  executive,  are  pbunness,  these  words  had  this  added  adyan- 

thek  trustees.  tage,  that  already  for  more  than  a  generation, 

"Thuflin  Vermont,  members  of  the  Le^ar  ^^7  ^^  reoeiyed  a  practical  interpretation 

ture  are  *  officers.'  from  Congress. 

"  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  testifies  "  Here  is  the  Blue  Book,  so  famaiar  to  our 

also,  in  the  clause  prescribing  the  qualifications  hands.    Its  titie-page  bepns  as  follows : 

which  shall  entitie  a  person  to  yoto :  ^erister  of  qfieert  and  ^«n^i  ehUy  military,  and 

For  representatives  in  Council  and  Assembly,  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^  •^rviee  of  the  Umtsd  &at€s. 

also  for  all  other  public  ojloere  that  shall  be  elected  by  *'  If  we  turn  to  the  contents,  we  shall  find  m 

the  people  of  the  county  at  large.  this  list  members  of  Congress,  including  Sena- 

"Here,  again,  members  of  the  Legislature  tors  and  Representatives,  with  the  '  officers  and 

are  treated  as  '  public  officers.^  agents '  of  the  two  Houses. 

'*The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  testifies  "  If  we  go  back  to  the  Blue  Book  for  1820, 

as  follows :  which  is  now  in  my  hands,  we  shall  find  the 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  aU  oj/kers,  same  title,  and  the  same  enumeration  of  Sena- 
executive  and  judicial,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  af-  tors  and  Representatives, 
flrmation  to  support  the  constitution  of  this  Com-  «« This  Blue  Book  is  still  published  in  pur- 

2«  TiSS^JS'fl^.K?''™  ^"^ ^"*^*' ""^^"^  "*^*^  snaiioe  of  a  joint  resolution  by  Congress,  origi- 

tive  0^  witii  fidelity  ^^^  ^^  ,               ^^2^^  ^^  l^f^ 

diS'^TSi^^'hokQ^  with  the  following  tiae? 

44  tka  ^..:^..«i  ^^^^4^*^^^^  ^fi  xr^^  v^.T,  s„  Resolution  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to 

The  original  constitation  of  New  York  is  ^j^^j  y^  ^^  prffl,  ond  in  every  two  years,  a  register 

more  positive.     Here  are  the  words :  of  aU  ojffeere  and  agerUe,  dvU,  military,  and  nanO,  in 

The  chancellor  and  judses  of  the  Supreme  Court  we  service  of  the  United  States, 

shall  not  hold  mw  other  office  except  that  of  Delegate  44  jf  Senators  can  properly  be  included  in 

Se*.fr.?5S3S.?'Xrr^,'i:SiiTSrjve'SS  anch  a  register,it  is |nly  as  belong  to  the 

oounties  shafl  not,  at  the  same  time,  hold  any  other  ««t2  department  of  the  public  service,"  wnicn 

qffiee,  except  that  of  Senator  or  Delegate  to  the  gen-  is  precisely  where  they  have  been  placed  by 

eral  Congress.  the  recent  act  of  Congress. 

*^  Here  the  post  of  a  Delegate  to  the  general  *'  The  only  apology  for  the  objection  which 
Congress,  and  also  of  a  *  Senator,'  is  treated  as  has  been  urged  firom  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
an '  office.'  bate  with  so  much  pertinacity,  is  founded  on 
^*  Surely  here  is  enough  on  this  head.  The  the  case  of  Mr.  Blount,  the  Senator  expelled 
post  of  Senator  is  an  office  of  honor  or  profit,  and  afterwards  impeached,  at  the  close  of  the 
and  a 'Senator 'is  an  *  officer.'  last  century.    I  shall  not  take  time  to  consider 
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this  case.  It  has  already  been  amply  done  by  the  Senate  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
others.  On  former  occasions  I  have  done  it  at  '  civil  officer,*  as  found  in  the  Constitation  of 
length.  And  yet  I  will  not  leave  it  without  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  this  qnes- 
protesting  again  that  it  is  absolutely  inapplica-  tion  ?  That  most  be  ascertained,  as  I  hnmbly 
Die  to  the  present  occasion.  If  that  case  were  suggest  to  the  honorable  member  from  Massa- 
out  of  the  way,  nobody  would  have  thought  of  chusetts,  by  looking  to  the  Constitution  itself; 
saying  that  a  *•  Senator '  was  not  an  ^  ojfflDer  in  nor  is  it  to  be  ascertained  by  going  to  Webster, 
the  eivU  department  of  tiie  pubho  service.'  and  conning  f^om  Webster  the  various  signifi- 
Kow,  what  did  this  case  decide?  Let  another  cations  that  he  attaches  to  the  particular  word* 
five  the  summary.  I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  The  interpretation  of  that  word  is  in  the  Oon« 
Wharton,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  stitution.  The  Constitution  is  its  own  inter- 
State  Trials :  preter,    and    must   be   its   own  inteipreter, 

/a  a  2^a;«0M<y«iM9,tU  that  this  case  decides  is  unless  we   are   willing   to   run   the   hazara 

tiiat  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  of  being  wrong.    The  reason  why,  as  I  sup- 

•*?SS^*^™  ^  ?*'*»  1"  not,  after  such  wpokipn,  p^ge,  and  those  who  agree  witii  me  have  sup- 

r^2r'tS.pS::'A.X  dS^^afn^ne*^  ^  heretofore,  that^e  words  ^  civil  office? 

liable  to  impeaohment  except  ofBcera  of  the  Govern-  do  not  embrace  a  benator,  as  tnose  words  are 

menty  in  the  technical  sense,  ezdading  thereby  mem*  used  in  this  act  of  Congress,  is,  that  a  Senator 

bers  of  the  national  Legislatorc—iii^^  817,  «M^  is  not  an  officer  under  the  Government,  but 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  Blount  has  no  application  above  the  Government ;  he  does  not  derive  his 
to  the  present  question.  It  is  not  an  mterpre- '  authority  from  the  Government,  but  from  the 
tation  of  the  statute^  and  so  far  as  it  illustrates  creators  of  tiie  Government ;  his  commission 
the  Constitution,  it  smaply  concerns  the  liability  comes  from  his  State,  and  his  State  issues  the 
to  impeachment.  But  even  this  case  has  often  commission  to  him  under  the  authority  of  the 
been  drawn  into  doubt  And  if  we  look  into  Constitution.  He  is  a  part  of  the  Government^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  time,  we  shall  find  that  and  not  an  officer  holding  a  commission  or 
the  decision,  such  as  it  was,  encountered  an  exercising  any  authority  under  the  Govern- 
able and  earnest  opposition.  ment  in  tiie  sense  which  this  debate  involves.'' 

*^  But  whatever  may  be  the  signification  of  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following 

this  word  in  the  Constitution,  even  conceding  vote : 

all  that  is  claimed  for  it  there,  the  instance  is  Tiifl-^Hessrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 

entirely  inapplicable  to  the  interpretation  of  Collamer,    ConnesiL    Dixon,    Fessenden,    Foster, 

the  statute  m  question.    If  there  be  any  doubt  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Henderson,  HowMrd,  Lane 

on  the  Constitution  there  te  none  on  lie  stat-  g' ^^nuiS^^^^              T?Si,  I^Twhl: 

ute.    The  latter  is  plam,  and  there  are  no  asso-  kte.  Wade,  Wilkinson,  wdleyl  and  Wilson— 28. 

date  words  to  interfere  with  its  natural  and  Nat»— Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Carlile,  Cowan,  Daris, 

unequivocal  signification.  Boolittle,  Harris,  Howe,  Johnson,  Powell,  Saolsbory, 

"I  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  I  •"*  Wright— ll. 

began,  by  putting  aside  aU  irrelevant  matter —  In  the  Senate  on  the  26th  Mr.  Bayard,  of 

all  supernumerary  questions^all  surplusage—  Delaware,  came  forward  and  took  the  oath 

all  topics  which  are  not  properly  germane  to  prescribed,  after  which,  resi^iing  his  seat  in 

this  debate.    There  is  no  question  of  the  Con-  the  Senate,  he  said :   *^  Mr.  President,  in  the 

stitution — no  question  of  €X  fO»t  facto — ^but  a  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  rule  adopted 

simple  question  on  the  meanmg  of  a  statute.  vesterday  by  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  the 

"  The  oath  has  been  prescribed  by  Congress,  body  havine  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 

It  is  too  late  to  debate  its  constitutionality  thus  subpect,  I  oliould  hold  myself  bound  by  its 

incidentally.    It  only  remains  for  us  to  obey  action,  and  that  but  one  alternative  remained 

it;  promptly,  swiftly,  patriotically.    The  pro-  if  the  rule  was  adopted :  either  to  comply  with 

crastination  of  this  debate  is  of  evil  example  to  the  decision-  or  relmquish  my  seat  in  the  Sen- 

the  country.    How  can  we  expect  the  alacrity  ate.    Subsequent  reflection  has  convinced  me  I 

of  loyalty  among  the  people  if  the  Senate  hesi-  was  partially  in  error.     Another  course  is 

tates  ?  '^  open :  to  submit  to  the  decision  and  resign. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  reply  said :  **  The  gravest  consideration  has  induced  me 
"  Kow,  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  questions  to  pursue  this  latter  course ;  and  in  a  brief 
upon  which  I  have  but  a  single  remark  or  two  penod  my  connection  with  this  body,  which 
to  make  before  ceasing  to  trouble  the  Senate  at  has  lasted  nearly  thirteen  years,  wUl  cease, 
all  in  this  debate.  The  first  is,  whether  the  *^  I  desire  to  assign  the  reas(ms  which  con- 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  embraces  a  Senator.  The  trol  my  action.  Without  any  decision  upon 
honorable  member  firom  Massachusetts  bolsters  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  act  of  July, 
up,  or  seeks  to  bolster  up,  his  view  of  that  1862.  all  tiie  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 

Siestion  by  referring  us  to  the  constitutions  of  to  wnom  it  applied  belonging  to  the  political 

e  several  States,  and  the  laws  of  the  several  party  with  which  I  have  acted  have  voluntarily 

States  which  have  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  tliken  the  oath  prescribed  by  that  act,  deeming, 

those  constitutions — not  a  legitimate  source  of  doubtiesa,  t^t  the  constitutional  questions  in- 

argument,  as  I  think,  as  far  as  the  particular  volved  were  of  less  moment  and  the  precedent 

^[nestion  is  conoemecL    The  question  before  made  less  dangerous  than  they  seemed  to  my 
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mind.  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  this  nnani-  was  established,  and  that  it  rested  irith  the 
mons  action  of  those  with  whom  I  coincided  in  •  United  States  to  determine  whether  they  wonld 
general  political  views  might  give  canse  even  and  could,  by  war,  compel  the  seceding  States 
to  men  unbiased  by  the  perverting  influences  to  repair  the  breach,  or  whether  the  act  by 
of  political  or  personal  hostility,  who  did  not  which  they  severed  their  political  relations 
know  me  personally,  to  doubt,  if  not  to  believe,  with  ns  should  be  assented  to,  and  a  peaceM 
that  I  declined  to  take  the  oath  for  reasons  separation  permitted,  in  the  hope  that  past 
other  than  the  consideration  that,  in  my  judg-  memories  and  the  ties  of  blood  and  marriage, 
ment,  it  was  a  dangerous  innovation  upon  with  continued  conmiercial  intercourse,  mi^t 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution.  in  a  few  years  restore  those  seven  States  to  the 
*'  As  I  believed  that  the  law  had  been  passed  Union ;  similar  influences  having  at  the  origin 
without  full  discussion,  and  as  a  decision  on  its  of  tiie  Government  induced  North  Carolma 
validity  by  the  proper  tribunal  had  been  waived  and  Bhode  Island,  after  a  yearns  delay,  to  be- 
at the  special  session  when  I  was  not  present,  come  members  of  the  Union,  though  the  former 
I  was  content  to  leave  others  to  their  own  ao-  had  in  the  first  instance  rcijected  the  Oonstita« 
tion,  and  govern  mine  by  my  convictions  of  tion,  and  the  latter  had  refused  to  be  repre- 
duty.  The  decision  has  now,  however,  been  sented  in  the  Convention.  I  may  be  pardoned 
jucUcially  made,  after  hearing  my  objections  to  here  for  quoting  a  short  extract  from  a  speech 
the  act  and  the  oath  it  imposes,  and  that  ded-  I  made  on  the  *  condition  of  the  country,'  in 
sion,  though  in  my  belief  a  dangerous  prece-  March,  1861,  as  illustrative  of  my  opinions  be- 
dent,  is  obligatory  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  fore  the  sword  had  been  drawn : 
oatii,  as  I  have  ah-eady  held,tiie  seat  for  nearly  y^^        ^^e     ^  y^  ^„  ^  k      ^^  q^^^^  „„it^ 

one  year  smce  my  reelection.  _to  restore  the  Union  j  but  tiie  attempt  wiU  be  fiitile. 

"Sir,  I  admit  that  I  covet  the  approbation  Conciliation  and  concession  ma^  reunite  us;  war, 

of  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  reflecting,  and  never  I    The  power  may  be  exercised  for  the  purpose 

would  not  willingly  8ubject  myself  to  their  cen-  jf  P-^^J^  ^^ZT^^Z  ^^l^S^^i 
sure  or  to  reasonable  suspicion  as  to  my  mo-  reiuce  the  nation  into  a  consoUdated  nation ;  but  if 
tives  of  action ;  though  I  am  utterly  indifferent  your  intention  be  to  maintain  the  Government  which 
to  those  calumnious,  groundless,  and  vindictive  your  ancestors  founded — ^that  is,  a  common  Gorem- 
attacks  to  which  every  man  in  public  life,  even  ment  over  separate,  independent  communities— war 
in  less  excited  times,  is  subjected  by  pel^nal  ^  "«^«^  ^^^^  »"«^  "*  intention, 
malevolence  or  political  hostility.  But  though  "  I  preferred  then  peaceful  separation  to  civil 
I  desire  such  approbation,  I  have  never  made  war  as  tiie  lesser  evu,  but  the  Administration 
either  opinion  or  popularity  my  standard  of  and  the  dominant  party  decided  to  resort  to  an 
action,  but  my  own  sense  of  right  and  duty ;  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  the  coercion  of 
and  I  owe  a  respect  to  my  own  sincere  convic-  arms,  as  against  an  insurrection.  Civil  war 
tions  of  public  duty  which  I  will  never  sacri-  has  since  raged,  and  its  events  and  conse- 
floe.  Many  of  you  are  aware  that  before  civil  quences  have  strengthened  my  convictions  that 
war  commenced  I  expressed  fdlly  my  views  as  the  prosperity  of  my  country  and  the  happiness 
to  the  course  of  action  which  I  thought  the  and  morals  *of  the  people  cannot  be  promoted 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  by  its  continuance.  To  these  views  an  over- 
required  after  the  secession  of  seven  States,  whelming  mcjority  of  Congress  is  opposed, 
Those  views  differed  from  the  course  pursued  and,  so  far  as  the  elections  of  the  past  year  can 
subsequentiy  by  the  Administration,  and  its  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  pubhc  sentiment, 
course  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  Con-  that  majority  is  sustained  by  the  people.  It  is 
gross,  and  indeed  by  the  people  at  large  after  true  that  new  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
uieir  passions  had  become  excited  by  actual  progress  of  war  as  to  its  mode  of  conduct  and 
war.  object,  and  have  produced  conflict  of  opinion 
**I  told  you  then  that  I  did  not  conMder  among  the  people^  But  on  the  question  of 
secession  a  constitutional  or  reserved  right  of  peace— even  by  temporary  separation  if  essen- 
the  States,  but  an  act  of  revolution ;  but  a  tial — ^the  Democratic  party  with  which  I  have 
revolution  by  organized  communities — ^not  re-  been  connected  is  divided,  and  many  of  its  lead- 
bellion  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  ing  and  most  influential  adherents  indulge  in 
only  in  its  old  Roman  sense — ^the  revolt  of  a  the  visionary  idea  that  a  common  Government, 
people.  I  told  you,  also,  that  in  my  Judgment,  based  on  ^  the  consent  of  the  governed,'  over 
conciliation,  and  the  removal  of  real  or  even  separate  political  communities,  with  diversified 
apprehended  grievances  or  dangers,  and  not  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  can 
coercion  by  arms,  was,  in  such  a  crisis,  tiie  true  be  restored  and  maintained  by  the  sword,  with- 
policy  of  tiie  statesman ;  and  that  the  framers  out  the  abandonment  of  a  federal  and  its  con- 
of  the  Constitution  had  wisely  left  such  a  state  version  into  an  imperial  and  centralized  Gov- 
of  affairs  without  anv  provision  as  one  of  those  emment.  So  thought  not  the  President  of  the 
*  mortal  feuds '  which,  m  the  language  of  Ham-  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
ilton,  ^  when  they  happen,  commonly  amount  10th  of  April,  1861,  before  war  had  begun,  and 
to  revolutions  and  dismemoerments  of  empire.'  to  my  mind  such  an  idea  is  a  delurion  and  a 
I  admitted  that  secession  was  a  breach  of  the  mere  chimera.  I  have  also  the  fixed  opinion 
compact  by  which  the  Federal  Government  andbelief  that  the  life  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
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the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and  not  npon  tntions,  and  sever  this  Federal  Union  into  many 
the  extent  of  its  dominion.  Standing,  there-  arbitrary  governments. 
fore,  almost  alone  in  this  body,  I  have  lost  ^e  "  Among  these,  wars  for  dominion  will  arise 
hope  that  I  can  longer  be  of  service  to  my  and  continne  nntil,  from  exhaustion,  the  dif- 
ooontry  or  my  State.  Never  an  ambitions  ferent  divisions  subside  into  separate  national- 
man,  the  passion  of  ambition  has  with  the  ad-  ities,  leaving  not  the  vestige  of  a  republic  re- 
Tanoe  of  me  so  dimioished  that  I  prefer  the  maining.  K  the  lessons  of  history  be  not 
repose  of  private  life  to  the  imbittered  contests  deceptive  and  valueless,  such  will  be  tiie  inevit- 
of  the  political  arena  in  these  tempestuous  able  result  of  protracted  war ;  for  a  single  cen- 
times, tralized  Government  over  so  vast  a  territory, 
^^I  have  lived  to  see  the  elective  franchises  inhabited  by  so  intelligent  and  energetic  a  peo- 
trodden  under  foot  in  my  native  State  by  the  pie,  could  it  be  organized  through  military 
iron  heel  of  the  soldier,  and  ^^  Order  No.  65,"  genius  and  power,  and  be  successful  for  the 
not  the  people  of  Delaware,  represented  in  one  hour,  would  not  outlive  the  generation  in 
Han  of  Congress.  I  have  lived  to  see  her  citi-  which  it  was  established, 
zens  torn  from  their  homes  and  separated  from  ^^  I  dose  these  remarks  with  the  language  in 
their  frunilies  on  the  warrant  of  a  self-styled  which  a  historian  of  the  Constitution  so  elo- 
deteotive,  without  any  charge  expressed  on  its  quently  portrays  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
face,  and  without  any  known  accuser;  and  American  people  (alas I  how  changed  now)  at 
then,  without  hearing  or  trial,  these  citizens  the  time  oi  its  adoption,  and  the  great  object 
banished  from  their  State,  beyond  the  prbtec-  they  intended  to  accomplish  in  thus  cementing 
tion  of  the  laws,  into  a  State  in  which  the  laws  more  firmly  a  Federal  Union : " 
of  the  United  States  are  now  neither  enforced,  They  beheld  that  repnblican  and  constitutional 
nor  enforceable.    Yet  in  the  State  of  Dela-  liberty  which  with  all  that  it  comprehends  and  all 

ware  the  couria  have  been  always  open,  and  at  '^^^i^Jl^^Jity^^^ih^^^^M  t'nl^r.^^t. 

.  J  ■■       ,x.           •  J.  J]  x-u           vi  J        ^  eyes,  bnt  witnont  wnion  tnere  coola  be  no  peace,  no 

no  penod  has  there  existed  the  semblance  of  a  gJcii  order,  no  tranquilUty,  and  no  safety  for  them 

conspiracy  or  combination  to  resist  the  author-  and  their  posterity. 

ity  of  the  United  States.    Such  an  allegation  is  This  liberty  they  knew  must  be  preserved.    They 

a  gross  calumny,  and  utterly  groundless,  come  \^^^  i*  with  »  passionate  devotion.    They  had  been 

#u»n  «>ko4-  t,rxr^JLL  u  mov  tHuned  for  It  through  a  long  and  exhausting  war. 

from  what  source  it  may.     ^    .     ^  ^  ^      ^   _  Their  habits  of  tho^bt  and  action,  their  cherished 

*'  And  now,  Mr.  I'resident,  the  Senate  of  the  principles,  their  hopes,  their  life  as  a  people,  were  all 

United  States  have,  by  their  decision  enforcing  bound  up  in  it :  and  they  knew  that  if  they  suffered 

an  expurgatory  and  retrospective   test-oath,  it  to  be  lost,  there  would  remain  for  them  nothing 

repugnant  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ^™*  *  heritage  of  shame  and  ages  of  confusion,  strife. 

Constitution,  made  a  precedent  which,  in  my    "*   sorrow.  

Judgment,  is  eminently  dangerous,  if  not  en- 
tirely subversive  of  a  fandamental  principle  of  In  the  Senate  on  Feb.  26th,  a  bill  proposing 
representative  government.  Under  these  cir-  to  repeal  the  law  which  prohibits  colored  peo- 
cumstances,  with  my  construction  of  the  Con-  pie  from  being  employed  as  carriers  of  the 
stitution,  having  held  the  seat,  I  am  bound  to  mail,  which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
submit  to  your  judicial  decision  as  to  the  valid-  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  with  an  amend- 
ity  of  the  act  of  Jidy,  1862,  and  have  tiiere-  ment,  was  considered.  The  amendment  was  as 
fore  taken  the  oath  it  prescribes.    I  cannot  follows: 

doubt  that  the  precedent  now  made  will  be  Sio.  2.  AndheU/uHher enacted.  Thaiiniheoouria 

followed,  and  yet  I  regard  all  test-oaths  as  of  the  United  States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of 

useless  and  demoralizing  acts  of  tyranny.    It  "^  witness  on  account  of  color, 

has  been  as  truly  as  beautifWly  said  by  a  bril-  '    Mr.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  said:   "In  rela- 

liant  and  distinguished  advocate :  tion  to  the  bill,  it  is  sufficiently  explicit  in  itself: 

They  sre  the  first  weapons  young  oppression  learns  ^«*  ^le  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  if 

to  handle ;  weapons  the  more  o£ous  since,  though  persons  of  color  were  to  be  employed  ana  ren- 

btrbed  and  poisoned,  neither  strength  nor  courage  la  dered  eligible  to  be  employed  as  carriers  of  the 

necessary  to  wield  them.  tumI  by  those  who  have  contracted  to  carry  the 

"  With  a  firm  conviction  that  your  decirion  mail  and  who  wish  to  employ  them,  it  would 

Snffiots  a  vital  wound  upon  free  representative  be  unsafe  to  commit  to  their  hands  the  mail, 

government,  I  cannot,  by  continumg  to  hold  when  they  could  not  themselves  be  witnesses 

the  seat  I  now  occupy  under  it,  give  my  per-  against  those  who  should  violate  that  mail, 

sonal  assent  and  sanction  to  its  propriety.    To  steal  it,  rob  it,  commit  depredations  on  it.   In- 

do  so.  I  must  forfeit  my  own  self-respect  and  asmuch  as  in  many  of  the  States  persons  of 

saorince  my  clear  convictions  of  duty  for  the  color  cannot  be  witnesses  in  the  courts,  we 

sake  merely  of  retaining  a  high  trust  a%d  sta-  thought  it  was  necessary  to  add  this  section  to 

tion  wilh  its  emoluments.    That  will  I  never  make  tiiem  witnesses  in  the  United  States 

do,  but  retiring  into  private  life,  shall  await,  I  courts,  in  order  to  render  the  bill  safe  to  the 

trust,  with   calmness   and  firmness,  though  community. 

oertunly  with  despondency,  the  fhrther  pro*  "By  our  general  law,  the  rules  of  evidence  in 

gress  of  a  war  which  it  is  apparent  to  my  vision  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  the  same  as 

will  in  its  continuance  subvert  republican  insti-  those  existing  in  the  particular  State  in  which 
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OUT  oonrts  sit;  and  therefore  in  those  States  "There,  sir,  is  the  origin  of  the  offensive 

where  such  a  law  exists  these  colored  people  legislation  which  we  now  seek  to  remove.    It 

cannot  be  witnesses,  and  hence  they  cannot  grew  ont  of  a  proposition  to  sustain  Slavery, 

be   safely   intmsted   with   the    carrying   of  commnnicated  in  private  to  a  Senator  frrai 

the  mails ;  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  Con-  Georgia.    The  legislation  is  a  part  of  that  sys* 

gress  to  render  them  competent  witnesses  in  tem  which  Congress  has  so  long  imposed  npon 

the  United  States  conrts,  and  therefore  the  the  country  under  the  domineenng  influence  of 

committee  reported  tiie  amendment  which  is  Slavery,  and  it  was  expressly  recommended  on 

the  second  section  of  the  bilL''  the  ground  that  if  colored  persons  were  allowed 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say-  to  carry  the  mails  *  they  would  learn  that  a 

ing :   "  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  desire  for  man^s  rights  do  not  depend  on  his  color.'    It 

oi^y  one  moment  to  call  attention  to  the  origin  was  to  subvert  that  principle  that  the  offendve 

of  the  legislation  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  legislation  was  enacted.    But  now,  since  the 

sweep  out  of  our  statute-book.    I  think  if  the  resurrection  of  our  day,  since  liberty  is  at  last 

Senator  from  Indiana  who  opposes  the  bill  asserting  her  rights  in  the  Republic,  Congress, 

under  consideration  were  fiilly  aware  of  the  it  seems  to  me,  can  do  nothins  less  than  to  go 

origin  of  the  legislation  which  it  seeks  to  re-  back  to  its  original  policy  under  Washington 

move,  that  we  diould  have  his  vote,  notwith-  and  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  when  no  such 

standing  his  eloquent  speech.  le^slation  existed." 

"  I  have  before  me  the  American  State  Mr.  PowelL  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend 
Papers,  tiie  first  volume,  relating  to  the  Post  by  inserting  after  the  word  "States,  "the  words: 
Office.  In  that  volume,  on  page  27,  is  a  letter  "in  all  cases  for  robbing  or  violating  the  mails 
from  Gideon  Granger,  dated  March  28,  1802.  of  the  United  States." 
He  was  at  the  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  No  further  progress  was  made  in  the  bill. 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  This  Subsequently  on  June  25th,  the  Civil  Appro- 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  Hon.  James  Jackson,  priation  bill  being  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sum- 
Senator  from  Greorgia.  It  is  as  follows :  ner  offered  the  above  proviso.  To  this  Mr. 
GnnxAL  Post  Offxos,  Maroh  ss^  18(».  Buokalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  foUow- 

Sis :  An  obiection  exists  against  employing  ne-  ing  amendment : 

groes,  or  people  of  color,  in  teanipOTtmjj  the  public  ^^^  j^  ^j^  ^^^0^^  because  he  is  a  party  to  or  in- 

mails^  of  a  nature  too  dehcate  to  engraft  mto  a  report  terested  in  the  issue  tried, 

which  may  become  public,  yet  too  important  to  be  ,_,         ^               _                        ... 

omitted  or  passed  over  without  full  consideration.  The  entire  amendment  was  as  follows : 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  making  to  the  commit-  J^wnded,  That  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

tee,  through  you,  a  private  Tepresentation  on  that  there  shallbe  no  exclusion  of  any  witness  on  account 

subject    After  the  scenes  which  St  Doming  has  of  color,  nor  in  ciyil  actions  because  he  is  a  party  to 

exhibited  to  the  world,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  or  interested  in  the  issue  tried. 

attempting  to  prevent  similar  evils  in  the  four  south-         y*  ^«-  ^^^ ^.v;i  :-.  i 4.-u^  iuii^,«« ^4.^ . 

em  StotesT where  there  are,  particularly  in  the  eastern  "  ^^  concurred  m  by  the  foUowmg  vote : 

and  old  settled  parts  of  them,  so  great  a  proportion  of  Tbas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 

blacks  as  to  hasard  the  tranquiluty  ana  happiness  of  Conness^IHxon,  Doolittfe,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 

the  fl*ee   citizens.    Indeed^  in  Yirsinia  and  South  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe.  Lane  of 

Carolina  (as  I  hare  been  informed  plans  and  con-  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  MorriU,  Pomeroy, 

spiracies  have  already  been  concerted  Dy  them,  more  Ramse v.  Sherman,   Spraffue,   Sumner   Ten   Eyck, 

than  once,  to  rise  in  arms,  and  subjugate  their  mastors.  Wade,  W  ilkinson,  and  Wflson — ^29. 

Every  thing  which  tends  to  increase  their  knowledffe  Nats— Messrs.     Buckalew,     Carlile.    Hendricks, 

of  natural  rights,  of  men  and  things,  or  that  affords  Hicks.  Nesmith,  Powell,  Saulsbuiy,  TmmbuU,  Van 

them  an  opportunit^r  of  associatin£^  acquiring,  and  Winkle,  and  WiUey — ^10. 

SS?'uS^firtSfc'S:.nt'ti?l.SS?jJt''&^  .  Itwa8app„,^edintheHouBebyihefollow. 

ard^  because  it  increases  their  means  of  effecting  ^S  vote . 

their  object  Yeas— Messrs.   Allison,  Ames,    Arnold,    Ashley, 

The  most  active  and  intelligent  are  employed  as  Bailey,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Beaman,  Boutwell,  Boyd, 

post-riders.    These  are  the  most  ready  to  fear^  and  Broomall,  Cobb,  Cole,  Thomas^  T.  Davis,  Dawes, 


wui  acquire  information,    ine^r  will  learn  tnat  a    Hooper,    Motchkiss,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll,   Jenckes, 
man's  nghts  do  not  depend  on  his  color.   They  will,     F.  W.  Kellogg,  Orlando  Kellogff,  Knox,  Littlejohn, 


man's  ngnts  ao  not  aepena  on  nis  coior.   xney  wiii,  r,  w.  &euogg,  urianao  JLeiiogff, 

in  time,  become  teachers  to  their  brethren.    They  Loan.  Long^ear.  McBride,  McGIuig,  Mo6rhead,~Mor» 

become  acquainted  with  each  other  on  the  line.  rill,DanieiJlorn8,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myerc^  Nor- 

Whenever  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  them,  w^sh  to  toiL^ Charles  O'Neill,  Patterson,  Perham,  Alexander 

act,  they  are  an  organized  corps,  circulating  our  in-  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck, 

telligence  openly,  weir  own  pnvateljr.  Scofield,    Shannon.    SIoul     Smithers,    Spalding, 

Their  travelling  creates  no  suspicion,  excites  no  Stevens,  Thayer^pson,  Van  Yalkenburflm^  Elihu 
alarm.  One  able  man  amonff  then^  perceiving  the  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  Williams, 
value  of  this  machine,  might  uy  a  plan  which  would  Wilder,  Wilson,  and  Windom — 67. 
be  communicated  by  your  post-riaers  from  town  to  NATS-^Messrs.  Ancona,  Augustus,  C.  Baldwin, 
town,  and  produce  a  |^neral  and  united  operation  Blair,  Bliss,  Brooks.  William  G.  Brown,  Chanler, 
against  you.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  the  evil  than  to  Coflfroth,  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Ed^erton,  El- 
cure  it.  The  haxard  may  be  small  and  the  prospect  dridge,  Finek,  Harding,  Beiyamin  Q,  Harru,  Charies 
remote,  but  it  does  not  loUow  that  at  some  day  the  M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Holman,  William  Johnson, 
event  would  not  be  certain.  Knapp,  Le  Blond,  Mallory.  Marcy,  James  R.  Morris, 

With  respect  and  esteem,    GIDEON  GRANGER.  Morrison,  Noble,  John  O^Neilt.  Pendleton,  Perry, 

Hon.  Jambs  Jackson,  Senator  from  Georgia.  Samuel  J.  RandalU  Robinson,  Koss,  John  B.  Steele^ 
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lam  a.  Steele,  StSlm,  StroQM,  Stuart,  Thomaa,    person  of  Afncan  descent  is  not  a  citizen  of 


Mr.  WiUdnson,  of  Minnesota,  in  reply  said : 
In  the  Senate,  on  the  81st  of  March,  the  House  ^^  I  am  willing  that  it  shall  stand  as  it  is,  and 
bQ]  of  tiie  nsnal  form  to  provide  a  temporary  let  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  what- 
goremment  for  Montana  was  considered  in  ever  it  may.  I  simply  wish  to  strike  out  the 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  qualifying  term  there,  and  let  the  results  take 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  strikeout  the  care  of  themselves.  I  neither  want  ^  white' 
-words  "  white  male  inhahitant, ''  and  to  insert  nor  ^  hlack '  put  into  this  hill." 
««]uale  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  those  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say- 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  hecome  ing:  ^'I  take  it  that  each  branch  of  the  Gdv- 
snch.'^  emment  can  interpret  the  Constitution  for  it- 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  also  selfl  I  think  that  Congress  is  as  good  an 
other  amendments.  When  tifie  bill  was  reported  authority  in  its  interpretation  as  the  Supreme 
to  the  Senate,  the  amendments  ordered  to  be  Court,  and  I  hope  that  Congress,  in  its  legisla- 
engrossed,  and  the  biU  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  tion,  will  proceed  absolutely  without  any  re- 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  called  for  the  Teas  and  spect  to  a  decision  which  has  ah^ady  disgraced 
Nays,  saying :  ^^  My  object  in  asMnff  for  the  yeas  the  country^  and  which  ought  to  be  e^)eiled 
and  nays  is  amply  on  account  oi  the  amend-  from  its  jurisprudence." 
ment  which  has  been  adopted  to  this  bill.  As  Mr.  Johnson  replied :  ^*  Mr.  President,  if  the 
I  understand  it,  the  amendment  which  has  been  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
adopted,  if^  as  is  contended  by  those  who  now  conclusive  upon  aU  such  questions,  guided  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  this  Government,  a  controlled  the  public  mind,  it  mi^t  be  con- 
n^^  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  gives  sidered  now  as  settled  that  the  decision  of  the 
the  privilege  to  every^  negro  in  the  land  who  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  was  a  disgrace. 
Bhall  be  in  this  Territory  for  the  period  of  But  I  have  yet  to  be  advised  that  the  honor- 
thirty  di^s,  not  only  to  vote  but  to  be  eligible  able  member,  eitiher  by  nature  or  by  education, 
to  any  office  in  that  Territory ;  and  it  may  be,  has  attained  so  much  intellectual  celebrity,  or 
if  the  people  shall  be  so  unwise  as  to  do  it,  that  possesses  such  transcendent  mental  ability  as 
a  negro  may  be  elected  to  the  office  of  legisla-  to  be  able  to  pronounce  ex  cathed/ra  against  a 
tor  of  the  Territory,  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  decision  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Being  opposed  to  tne  whole  system  of  giviug  the  United  States.  There  are  many  men,  the 
to  this  subordinate  race  any  such  privileges,  I,  equals  of  the  honorable  Senator,  to  say  the 
fortius  reason,  shall  record  my  vote  against  the  least,  intellectually,  who  tiunk  that  that  de- 
passage  of  this  bill."  dsion  was  any  thing  but  an  outrage. 

lib.  Johnson,  of  Marylan^  suggested  as  fol-  <^  The  suit  was  instituted  by  Dred  Scott,  who 
lows :  "  I  was  about  to  say,  in  order  to  en)lain  was  of  African  descent,  in  the  courts  of  the 
my  reason  for  asking  for  the  reading  of  the  United  States.  The  master  against  whom  the 
amendment,  that  if  the  object  of  the  Senator  application  for  his  freedom  was  instituted, 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  is  to  put  it  be-  pleaded  that  because  he  was  an  African  he 
yond  aU  doubt  that  Africans  in  the  Territory  was  not  a  citizen;  and  as  the  act  of  1789,  con- 
shall  be  permitted  to  exert  all  the  political  stitutang  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States, 
rights  that  under  the  bill  will  be  exercised  by  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  in  cases 
wnite  men,  he  had  better  say  '  all  black  men,'  of  tiiat  description  to  controversies  between 
instead  of  saying  'all  citizens,'  because  the  citizens  of  different  States  (following  in  that 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  d^  respect  tiie  language  of  the  Constitution),  he 
oided,  and  tiiat  question  was  directly  before  the  maintained  that  upon  that  ground— irrespective 
court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  a  person  of  of  tibe  question  whether  he  was  free  or  not,  by 
African  descent  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  having  been  carried  into  the  State  of  Illinois 
States.  The  objection  to  the  authority  of  that  where  slavery  did  not  exist,  or  having  been 
decision  did  not  apply  at  all  to  that  particular  carried  nortii  of  the  Missouri  compromise  lin^ 
question;  it  was  to  the  other  question  which  a  where  slavery  was  prohibited — the  suit  itseli 
miyority  of  the  court  decided  lib  to  the  uncon-  must  be  dismissed.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
stitutionality  of  the  Missouri  restriction.  The  dded — contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  court 
opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  public,  not  only  below,  who  ruled  against  the  objection— thai 
confined  to  what  may  be  called  laymen,  but  in-  the  objection  was  well  taken ;  and  of  course 
eluding  a  great  many  professional  men,  was  they  decided  that  any  judgment  pronounced  in 
that,  so  ftr  as  that  question  was  concerned,  the  that  case  by  the  court  below,  whatever  may 
decision  of  the  court  was  extra-judicial;  but  havebeenthejudgment,  or  any  judgment  which 
as  far  as  related  to  the  other  question,  the  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  pronounced  in 
capacity  of  the  African  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  that  case,  would  be  of  no  avail  if  the  court  had 
the  United  States,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  no  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  to  the  contro 
mind  of  any  body  that  the  decision^  until  it  versy. 

shall  be  reversed  by  the  court  itself^  is  conclu-  ^^  The  Chief  Justice  in  giviQg  the  opinion  of 

nve,  and  condusive  upon  the  question  that  a  the  comrt,  however,  and  speaking  in  that  par- 
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ticnlar  for  six  of  the  judges,  I  think,  supposed  tion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  April  2d,  Mr* 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  cases  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  said:  ^'The  provision  of 
brought  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  the  particular  amendment  to  which  I  refer  is 
States  upon  writ  of  error  or  appeal  from  the  intended,  and  I  think  it  will  be  so  admitted  by 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  cases  all  its  Mends,  to  give  to  negroes  the  right  to 
brought  before  it  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  un-  vote  at  the  first  election  in  the  Territory  of 
der  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  tlie  judiciary  Montana.  The  amendment  differs  in  its  provi- 
act;  that  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  by  l^e  sions  from  any  bill  organizing  a  Territory  of 
ver^  terms  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1y89,  the  the  United  States  whi<m  has  ever  been  passed 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  confined  to  oer-  by  either  House  of  Congress.  It  strikes  out 
tain  specific  questions;  questions  involving  the  the  words  *free  white  inhabitants,*  and  snbsti* 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  questions  tutes  for  them  the  words  ^male  citizens  of  the 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  a  United  States.'  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  al- 
State  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  lude  to  what  has  since  been  made  public,  the 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  ques-  debates  in  the  other  House,  although  attention 
tions  involving  the  constitutionality  or  con-  was  called  to  the  fact  that  under  the. decision 
struction  of  an  act  of  Congress;  but  he  sup-  of  the  Supreme  Court  no  man  of  the  African 
posed,  speaking  for  the  court — ^whether  cor-  race  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  yet 
rectiy  or  not  I  am  not  here  to  contend — ^that  in  the  amendment  was  expressly  intended  to  over^ 
a  case  brought  up  from  a  circuit  court  of  the  rule  that  decision,  and  to  provide  that  all  pep- 
United  States,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  sons^  of  whatever  color,  who  are  otherwise 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  £e  case  upon  all  the  qualified,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  that 
grounds  on  which  it  had  been  decided  in  the  Territory.  I  only  desire  to  state  this  nroposi- 
court  below ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  court  below  tion  to  the  House.  I  only  desire  that  the 
decided  against  the  plea  to  tho  Jurisdiction,  and  House  shall  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
then  went  on  to  decide  that  having  jurisdiction  character  of  the  amendments  sent  to  it  by  the 
the  party  was  not  entitied  to  his  freedom,  to  Senate.  I  only  desire  them  to  understand  that 
which  the  Supreme  Court  concurs,  yet  the  Su-  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
preme  Court  thought  it  proper  to  examine  into  Government,  one  of  the  branches  of  Congress 
the  latter  question  as  well  as  the  first."  has  endeavored  to  establish   negro   political 

Mr.  Sumner  answered:  ^^Ilie  Senator  from  equality.  If  they  do  so,  they  can  vote  under- 
Maryland  invoked  the  Bred  Scott  decision  as  a  standingly  upon  this  proposition." 
reason  why  Congress  should  nof  recognize  col-  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  then  with- 
ered persons  as  citizens.  In  the  remark  which  drawn,  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  ap- 
I  made,  it  was  my  purpose  to  vindicate  the  pointed  by  the  Senate  and  House.  On  the  re- 
ri^ht  or  Congress  to  interpret  the  Constitution  port  of  this  committee,  the  House  adopted  the 
without   any  constraint   from  the   Supreme  following  resolution : 

Court    Each  branch  of  the  Gk>vemment  must  Betohedf  That  the  House  non-concur  in  the  report 

interpret  the  Constitution  for  itself,  according  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 

to  its  own  sense  of  obligation  under  the  oath  75*®"  ?^*^®  two  Houses  on  the  bill  of  the  House 

we  have  all  taken.    An^God  forbid  tjat  Con-  iK^]!l,'tf^^^^^^ 

gress  snouid  consent  to  wear  the  straight-jacket  ing  to  the  Senate's  amendments,  and  ask  a  father 

of  the  Drod  Scott  decision  I  conference ;  and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said :  "  I  do  '8**®  *o  ^^  report  which  authorizes  any  others  than 

S™XT^  t  '"^'i"*"  *^^  di«m«iojL  but  teSi^n^tStSISe^uch:  to :^^'"  '~^ 

Simply  to  make  a  smgle  remark,  m  which  I  am  ' 

compelled  to  differ  with  my  honorable  friend  The  vote  was  as  follows: 

from  Massachusetts.    He  says  that  the  Dred  Ybas— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 

Scott  decision  was  a  disgrace ,  to  the  Supreme  5"^«7»  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Bliss, 

Court  of  the  United  States.    I  do  not  beUeve  ?^kl^'f?3.?:u^'^7J'^ ^^}^  ^^J^I^'S^!^ 

that 

does 

llizativru  ui   uio  OKV,  auu  a  iiuoi   upuu  uio  law  :  —•-**•»,  **«*»**.-,  «>vuuw.,  u»«wuAUi>,   .tu.«hu  vx>uh< 

but  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Su-  5?°^  Kalbfleisch,  Kernan,  Knapp,  Law.  Laxear,  Log«, 

rvy^^rr.^  n^«-4.  r.fi  *k^  TT,.:*!!^  Q*^^  ii^T     ^Jl  \  MallorT,  MarcY,  HcBride,  McDowell,  McKinnej,  WU- 

preme  Court  of  tiie  Umted  States."  (lAuphter.)  ii^  £  MiUe/'james  R:  Morris,  liorrison,  S^^lson, 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  followmg  Noble.  Odell,  iPendleton,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Ran 


rov.  RamsejvSnerman,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trum 
bull.  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 29. 


field,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Teaman — ^75. 

_  Nats— Messrs.   Allej^   Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 

Nats— Messrs.  Buokalew,  Da^  Johnson,  Pow-    Ashley,  John  D.  Baldwin.  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine, 

cU,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Van  Winkle,  and  WiUey-«.      2o"*^"»  ^^Jd,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cobb, 

The  Hon«e,  on  the  Slat  refused  to  concur  in    £2St'*S'„!Sh°^^e^mPirjrf SJShSSl 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and,  on  a  mo-    Asahei  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Jencke^ 
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JidkD,  Eelley,  Francis  W.  EeUogg,  Orlando  Kellogg,    oonoemed.  I  care  bnt  Tery  little  in  whicli  fonn 
lioaa,  Longyear^  Marvin,  McCtor^,  Hclndoe.  Samnel    ^^  \^w[  q^q^L  pass,  whether  in  the  form  pro- 

w  JlF^'^^:?Awi!n  ^oJS"^^^  posed  by  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota  or  in  the 

^tPo^-yS^^^  CTprUsedbytheConnrntteeonTerritori^ 

Bioe,  Edvrard  H.  BollinB,  Schenck,  Shannon,  Sloan,  of  the  Honse,  sanctioned  by  that  House  and 

Bterens,  Thayer,  Upson,  Tan  Yalkenburgh,  Elihu  sanctioned  by  the  committee  of  this  body ;  but, 

&.,?*^T*®»  S?"f ""  ^'  ]^^*5l™5»  ^^H?*"*^    air,  that  against  which  I  enter  my  most  eameat 
Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbndge-67.  ^^^^^  /^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^3  new  issue,  in  form 

Whereupon  the  Senate  declined  to  agree  to  or  in  substance,  out  of  this  controversy  between 
a  committee  of  conference  in  the  manner  asked  the  two  Houses ;  against  throwing  that  issue,  at 
tor  b  J  the  House.  this  time  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
In  the  Senate,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  as  a  new  element  to  inflame  and  imbitterthe  peat 
Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  that  the  Senate  insist  controversy  to  come  off  in  the  ensuing  presiden- 
on  thdr  amendments  and  agree  to  a  further  tial  election;  I  mean  the  issue  of  negro  suffirage. 
conference.  Although  perhaps  in  the  form  of  the  words  em- 
Mr.  DooMttie,  of  Wisconsio,  said :  ^^  So  far  as  ployed  this  issue  is  not  necessarily  involved,  yet 
this  amendment  applies  to  white  or  colored  men  it  is  so  generally  understood  throughout  the 
in  the  Territory,  it  is  the  merest  abstraction  in  country  by  the  press  and  by  thepeople." 
the  world.  There  is  not  a  negro  in  the  Tern-  The  motion  of  Senator  Wilkinson  was 
tory,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  years.  It  has  adopted, 
no  practical  bearing  or  effect."  In  tiie  Senate,  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  Com- 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied :  '^  It  mittee  of  Conference  made  another  report. 

is  not  so.    It  la  one  of  the  most  practical  ques-  Mr.  Moirill,  of  Maine,  said :  "I  will  state  in  a 

tions  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  American  word  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 

Senate,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  proposition  of  Committee  of  Conference  is  to  authorize  the 

the  Senator  from  Minnesota.    Here  is  an  im-  temporary  organization  of  the  Government  of 

mense  cerritoxy  that  we  are  about  to  organize  Montana  by  &at  class  ofpersons  that  were  au- 

into  a  territoniEd  government.    The  question  is,  thorized  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Idaho." 

whether  at  its  stut,  when  there  are  no  inhab-  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  asked :  '^  What 

itants  there,  we  shall  by  its  fhndamental  law  dass  ofpersons  was  that?"  > 

educate  the  people  to  this  absurd  and  barbarous  Mr.  Morrill  replied :  "  They  were,  as  I  recol- 

prejudice.  What  a  spectacle  wepresent  of  our-  lect  the  qualification,  white  citizens  of  the 

selves  to  the  world  to-day  I    We  are  calling  on  United  States,  and  such  others  as  had  declared 

tUs  colored  race  to  fig^t  for  us,  and  they  are  their  intention  to  become  citizens.    As  it  now 

responding.    They  are  taking  their  arms  and  stimds,  the  qualification  in  Montana  will  be  that 

going  out  and  ezposinff  their  lives  in  battie;  the  voters  at  the  first  election  will  be  citizens 

and  we  see  how  gallantly  they  stood  at  the  fort  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  have  declared 

that  has  recently  been  taken,  and  they  were  their  intention  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 

massacred  at  their  arms.    And  at  a  time  when  States,  and  such  as  are  qualified  by  the  fifth 

they  are  responding  to  tiiis  call  and  going  out,  section  of  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of 

their  lives  in  their  honds^  and  laying  down  their  Idaho." 

lives  in  defence  of  tiie  country  and  for  its  sal-  Mr.  Sumner :  *'  That  is,  free  white  persons,  I 

vation,  we  proceed  to  declare  that  in  this  vast  understand." 

territory,  which  is  now  unoccupied,  and  which  Mr.  MorriU :  '^  That  is  what  it  comes  to." 

waits  for  the  march  of  civilization  and  improve-  Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  understand  that  the  point 

ment,  they  shall  be  forever  debarred  from  living  of  difference  between  the  two  Houses  was  sim- 

with  the  privileges  of  freemen."  ply  as  to  the  word  *  white'  or  *  black.' " 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  *'  I  think  the  Mr.  Morrill :  "  That  was  the  principal  ^ues- 

Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  entirely  mis-  tion,  and  on  that  point  I  desire  to  say  precisely 

taken  when  he  says  that  the  amendment  in  dis-  how  the  committee  found  the  question.  It  will 

pute  between  the  two  Houses;  is  not  an  abstrao-  be  seen  that  the  whole  provision  for  the  quali- 

tion,  a  mere  temporary  matter.  This.bill  does  not  fication  relates  to  the  temporary  organization 

propose  to  ^x  fundamentally  and  forever  the  of  tihe  Territory.    When  it  is  temporarily  or- 

right  of  suf&age  in  this  Territory.  It  is  to  have  ganized,  which  is  to  be  at  once,  in  the  contem- 

no  ^Deration  except  at  the  first  election.  When  plation  of  the  bill,  as  the  necessities  of  the 

the  Territorial  Legislature  meets  it  is  to  fix  the  times  demand  it,  the  whole  question  of  suffirago 

right  of  suffrage.  We  have  been  informed  here  is  left  to  the  Territory ;  so  that  the  question  of 

that  there  is  not  a  single  colored  person  in  the  sufi&age  as  presented  to  us  applies  entirely  to 

proposed  Territory.    The  amendment  of  the  the  temporary  organization  of  the  Territory ; 

Senate  will  have  no  practical  effect.    It  is  the  and  the  committee  became  satisfied  that  the 

merest  abstraction,  precisely  what  the  Senator  question  presented  was  this  practical  question, 

from  Wisconsin  has  stated;  and  I  can  see  no  whether  it  was  advisable  to  organize  the  Terri- 

good  to  arise  from  it."  tpry  at  the  present  time.    If  it  were  necessary 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  different  to  organize  it,  we  became  satisfied  that  this  dif- 

days.    Mr.  Doollttie,'  of  Wisconsin,  said :  ^*  For  ference  between  the  two  Houses  must  be  over- 

mysd^  so  for  as  this  Territory  of  Montana  is  come  in  some  such  way  as  this ;  and  the  com- 
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fldttee,  believing  there  was  no  practical  impor-  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  a  black  man  in 

tance  in  the  Senate  amendment,  as  there  was  this  wnole  territory.    Why  then  shoold  we 

believed  to  be  no  colored  person  in  the  Terri-  detain  the  Senate  here  in  fixing  a  principle  that 

toTj,  and  probablj  wonld  not  be  any  colored  can  have  no  application  whatever?  It  is  a  bare 

persons  actuallj  resident  in  the  Territory  who^  abstraction  as  it  stands,  I  do  not  care  in  what 

Dj  an  possibilitf  ,  could  vote  on  this  occasion,  form  of  words  it  is ;  but  I  give  gentlemen  notice 

did  not  see  that  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  whenever  this  qnestion  shall  he  raised  in  soch 

qnestion  on  what  the  honorable  Senator  from  sort  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  any  man,  I  shall 

Sassachosetts  perhaps  might  regard  as  a  prin-  take  the  broad  principle  of  ri^t  and  stand  by 

dple,  when,  by  no  possibility,  could  it  affect  it  as  firmly  as  anybody  dse.    But  when  the 

the  qnestion  practicaUy.*^  principle  is  inyoked  in  a  case  where  it  can  have 

Mr.  Sumner  replied :  ^^  I  hope  the  Senate  will  no  effect  I  am  not  going  to  be  biassed  by  it ; 

adhere  to  its  origmal  poation,  and  I  believe  that  nor  am  I  going  to  be  prevented  from  effecting 

the  statement  of  that  principle  at  this  moment  a  good  purpose  because  I  am  iold  that  I  violate 

is  more  important  than  the  biiy  the  ghost  of  some  principle." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  thus  expressed  his  views:  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied :  ^  If 
*'  The  bill  was  presented  here  with  the  old  form  there  is  any  thing  in  this  principle,  I  differ  en- 
that  had  grown  into  a  custom  in  the  days  of  n»-  tirely  with  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  in 
grophobia,  when  it  prevailed  to  the  highest  this  particular:  if  yon  want  to  assert  a  prinoi- 
extent  here,  and  the  word  "white"  was  in-  pie  toat  you  believe  in,  it  is  vastly  more  ea^ 
sorted  everywhere  wherever  there  was  any  practically  to  assert  it  in  reference  to  a  wilder- 
chance  to  insert  it,  in  order  to  discriminate  be-  ness  where  there  is  not  a  man,  than  in  reference 
tween  white  and  black.  I  was  always  opposed  to  a  mixed  people  consisting  of  tiie  various 
in  principle  to  that,  and  I  do  not  propose  now  classes  that  would  be  affected  by  your  legida- 
to  aepart  from  my  principle.    I  have  no  con-  tion." 

cealments  to  make  on  this  subject  or  upon  any  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  frirther  said : 

other.    I  am  opposed  to  this  discrimination  "  Senators  may  say  that  our  Others  in  the  Deo- 

between  white  and  black  in  voting.    I  do  not  laration  of  Independence  were  not  practicaL 

think  it  forms  an  intelligible  line  of  demarka-  I  am  not  of  that  number.  Senators  may  say  that 

tion.     Some  black  men  are  infinitely  more  our  fathers  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

capable  of  voting  intelligentiy  than  a  great  States,  which  contains  no  discrimination  of 

many  whites,  and  vice  versd.    The  color  of  a  color,  were  not  practical    I  am  not  of  that 

man,  whether  black  or  white,  is  no  criterion,  number.   Sir,  I  believe  that  the  authors  of  this 

and  I  will  never  consent  to  make  it  a  criterion  ordinance  and  also  the  authors  of  the  Dedara- 

of  voting.    I  think  that  in  a  republican  form  of  tion  of  Indei>endenoe,  and  of  the  Constitution 

government  like  ours  a  man  has  a  right  to  vote,  of  the  United  States,  were  eminentiy  practical 

an  inalienable  right  to  vote;  fdthough  I  know  when  the^  excluded  from  all  of  those  instruments 

that  that  principle  is  combated  here  by  some,  any  discnmination  of  color.  But  it  is  said  that 

I  believe  that  the  riffht  to  participate  in  the  there  are  no  persons  in  the  new  Territory  to 

Government  under  wnich  we  live  is  as  sacred  whom  this  principle  is  now  applicable.    This 

and  as  much  a  natural  right  as  any  other ;  and  can  make  no  difference.   It  is  something  to  de- 

I  believe  that  no  other  rights  that  belong  to  clare  a  principle,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

man  can  long  be  maintained  when  he  is  de-  saying  that  at  this  moment  the  principle  is 

prived  of  this;  and  therefore,  rir,  I  go  right  much  more  important  than  the  bill.    The  bill 

straight  to  the  work  when  there  is  any  occasion  may  be  postponed ;  but  the  principle  must  not 

for  it,  and  I  should  have  said  nothing  now  on  this  be  postponed." 

subject  only  that  the  vote  I  intend  to  give  here  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  moved  that  the 

might  be  construed  to  be  a  vote  by  me  against  Senate  adjourn,  saying:  "  It  is  very  seldom,  as 

the  principle  that  I  have  now  avowed.  the  Senate  and  the  country  know,  that  I  speak 

"  1  never  legislate  or  act  in  reference  to  mere  on  a  subject  of  this  character,  and  therefore  I 

shadows.    Gentlemen  may  call  them  principle  apologize  for  saying  a  word  on  the  present  oo- 

or  not  principle.  I  look  to  the  effect  of  a  meas-  casion.    I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  the 

ure  when  my  vote  is  required.    I  cannot  be  negro  to-day  for  all  the  members  of  the  Senate 

bluffed  off  by  the  mere  form  or  shadow  of  a  who  wish  to  transact  the  legitimate  business  of 

thing.    What  is  this?    When  I  agreed  to  the  thepublio." 

original  bill  it  had  the  word  '  white'  in  it,  and  The  motion  was  lost  and  the  vote  on  agree- 

I  so  reported  it    I  did  not  like  it ;  but  when  ing  with  the  report  of  tne  committee  was  taken, 

I  came  to  consider  that  it  was  the  mere  shadow  as  follows : 

of  a  shade,  that  it  would  not  affect  the  rights  «.        «            -01.1         r.  i-i       r.  «     _ 

Af  iinv  Ka/W  T  a\a  «Af  i»oi.A  ♦/*  .n^iV^.  •  A^JUT  TsAS— Messrs.     Buokalew.     Garble,     CoUamer, 

Of  any  body,  I  did  not  care  to  make  a  contro-  Cowan,  Daria,  DooHttle,  #oot,  Foster,  Harding 

versy  over  it    I  did  not  care  to  compel  gentie-  Harna,  HendoPBon,  Hendricka.  Howard,  Johnson, 

men  to  vote  upon  that  question  when  I  saw  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morrill,  Neamith,  Powell,  Ramsey, 

difficulties  in  the  way.    1  had  much  rather  it  Saulabnry,  Ten  Bvok,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 

had  passed  tiiere,  and  I  did  not  care  which,  be-  ^^^S^^^^^^^' chtiu^er  Clark  Dixon, 

cause  the  effect  of  it  would  be  just  nothing  at  Grimes,  Hale.  Harlan,  Lane  of  Kansas',  Morgin,  Pom- 

alL    There  are  no  negroes  m  the  Territory.    It  etoy,  Sprague,  Sumner,  and  Wilson— 18. 
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The  report  was  adopted  in  the  House.  Yeas,  toTote.    I  mi^ht  do  so,  perhaps,  in  a  case 

102 ;  nays,  26.  where  mj  action  would   nave  no   practical 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  13th  of  May,  a  bill  to  •*«"*•  "  ^^^  ^  *^tJT^  **^  t  tV^^'^ 

jiT\.     iT.-!   ZJrii.J.MJ.\f^Jj.:^Ztr.lC  where  there  are  none  of  that  class ;  but  1  never 

Mnend  the  charter  of  tteatyof^^^  ,^11,  nnder  the  present  conditio^  of  things, 

&o^  was  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Gowan,  or  renn-  .~7\  .r .   ^„x^^  „\^^  u  ;<>  ^f  o«^  «»«««/»«n«/ 

^ania,  mored  to  insert  the  worrf  «  white  "  Jl!!^^  "^^^        '*  ^  ^'  "^^  ^'"^^"^  '"^^ 

Ifn'"^f"^±:'  ^iJ^li^^'^'^.n^IZ  ^Tel^Xof  New  Jersey,  said :  "  THe 

^  f  ^?^^J^  ^^^  "^  amendment  to  g^^^^^  from  ^Jmesota  says  it  only  applies  to 

insert,  as  foflows:  ^^  District.    Sir,  it  is  the  principle  tibat  is 

the  nrenua  of  thTBistrict,  county,  or  oitieB  therein,  ^^  here  and  it  wiU  Yibrate  to  tiie  utmost 

or  been  exempt  from  taxstion  harmff  taxable  estate,  hnuts  of  the  Bepubho,  and  agitate  the  country 

and  who  can  read  and  write  with  faculty,  shall  ei\)oy  almost  as  deeply  and  profoundly  as  the  rebel- 

the  privileges  of  an  elector.  ^^  has  itsell    Sir,  it  is  madness  now  to  do 

Mr.  Cowan  said :  "  I  may  stato  that  I  should  this  thing, 

regret  sach  a  modification  as  is  suggested  by  *'  Then,  eir,  conceding  it  to  be  theoretically 

ihe  Senator  from  Maine ;  because,  althou^  right,  is  tMs  a  proper  time  to  press  upon  the 

tiie  standard  which  he  sets  up  as  a  qualifica^  country  such  a  measure?    There  are  many 

tion  to  veto  is  much  less  objectionable  to  my  things  in  ethics  and  in  morals  which,  although 

mind  than  the  one  contemplated  by  the  bill,  it  abstractedly  right,  cannot  practically  be  used 

is  stiU  obnoxious  to  this  objection :  it  would  under  all  and  every  drcumstanoe.    What  will 

have  the  elSTect  In  some  cases  of  admitting  be  its  effect  upon  our  soldiers?    Theeympa- 

negroes  to  the  right  of  suffirase,  which  I  may  thies  of  my  mend  from  Ikfinnesota  embrace 

aay  is  obnoxious  to  the  vast  bmk  of  the  people  these  colored  troops.    He  cannot  see  why  men 

of  the  border  States,  whatever  it  may  be  to  rushing  to  the  ranks  to  preserve  the  blessings 

those  States  lying  upon  the  extreme  frontier,  of  this  Gk)vemment,  whose  skins  are  bla(£, 

and  would  also  prevent  white  men  who  are  shall  not  have  tiie  right  to  exercise  this  fran- 

unable  to  read  and  write  from  enjoying  that  ohise.    Sir,  why  should  men  whose  skins  are 

suffrage.  white,  residents  of  this  District,  unable  to  read 

'^  Mj  principal  objection  to  the  introduction  and  write,  who  have  listened  to  their  country's 
of  any  innovation  at  this  time  on  this  subpect  oalL  gone  forth  to  battie,  and  bathed  the  laoid 
is  the  state  of  the  country.  I  thislc  it  is  a  wim  their  best  blood,  be  forgotten  by  the  Sen- 
wrong  time  to  introduce  reforms,  and  particu*  ator  from  Minnesota  ? '' 
larly  is  it  a  wrong  time  to  introduce  any  reform  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  '^  The  only 
which  goes  to  tiie  basis  of  our  institotions,  reason  which  tiie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
which  would  strike  at  the  fundamental  prind-  suggests  for  depriving  any  one  of  the  right  of 
pies  on  which  they  rest."  suffirage  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  is  that  he 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  said :  "  The  honorable  is  bli^    I  do  not  and  I  never  did  consider 

Senator  frt>m  Pennsylvania  makes  color  the  that  an  adequate  reason.    Twice  in  the  State 

test;  the  complexion  of  a  man;  every  '  white  of  Wisconsin  I  have  been  called  upon  to  vote 

citizen'  of  the  United  Stotes  may  do  so  and  on  this  very  question,  and  both  times  I  voted 

so,  but  by  no  possibility  shall  men  of  African  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  people  of  this 

deeoent  exercise  this  privilege.    Is  that  ration-  color,  and  both  times  I  did  it  before  the  negro 

al  ?    No  man  will  undertake  to  defend  that  on  was  much  in  fiishion.    I  did  it  when  black  was 

the  ground  of  rationality ;  no  man  will  under-  not  the  popular  style  [laughter],  and  having 

take  to  defend  such  a  proposition  as  that  on  done  it  then,  I  beg  leave  to  have  tiie  advantage 

the  ground  of  right    It  cannot  be  defended,  of  the  fashion,  now  that  it  has  come  in  vogue." 

What  is  the  defence?    The  Senator  from  Penn-  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the 

sylvania  si^s  he  does  not  want  any  new  issue  amendment,  saying:  ^^Mr.  President,  I  cannot 

in  these  troublesome  times.    He  objects  to  this  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

upon  the  ground  of  an  innovation ;  and  I  have  ator  from  Pennsylvania,  nor  can  I  ever  vote  for 

no  doubt  that  when  he  proposes  to  put  the  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 

word  *  white '  into  this  bill  ne  sincerely  does  Maine.    While  I  am  anxious  to  extend  to  col- 

not  suppose  that  he  himsdf  is  innovating;  that  ored  citizens  in  this  District,  and  especially  to 

he  is  laying  himself  obnoxious  to  precisely  the  those  who  are  bravely  fighting  tiie  batties  of 

charge  he  makes  upon  the  bilL"  the  country,  the  right  of  suffrage,  I  am  not 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  said :  *^  Mr.  willing  to  teke  tiiat  right  from  those  who  now 

President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adhere  possess  it.    I  never  have  voted,  I  never^  can 

to  the  position  it  assumed  upon  the  question  of  vote  to  take  from  any  man  the  risht,  the  ines- 

Buffrage  when  the  biU  for  the  organization  of  tunable  privilege  of  the  suffrage." 

the  Territory  of  Montana  was  before  it,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  said:  ^^  So  for  as  I  am 

tills  question  was  directiy  presented  for  its  ded-  concerned,  I  hope  the  time  may  come,  and  soon 

fflon.    I  do  not  know  but  that  there  may  be  come,  when  we<can  safely  extend  to  the  col- 

lustances  in  which  I  may  be  willing  to  yield  my  ored  men  of  our  country  all  the  political  rights 

opinion  upon  this  question  of  allowing  negroes  that  we  eigoy  ourselves.    It  is  Known  to  the 
lou  IV. — 16      A 
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members  of  the  Senate  tibat  I  have  believed.  This  was  farther   amended   and   r^ectod< 

and  hare  so  expressed  myself,  that  thej  cannot  Yeas,  18 ;  nays,  20. 

obtain  real  liberty  with  ns  where  we  are  in  the  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  CUrk,  Dixon, 

migority.    I  have  therefore  introduced  before  Foot,  Foster,  Hale.  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of 

the  Senate  a  proposition  to  separate  them  from  K"«JJ?,^organ,  romeroy,  Kamsey,  Sherman,  Snm- 

us,  to  give  aem  Jhe  opportauty  of  oooapying  '''^j;^^^:^*fJ;^rcLm»,  Caw«.  D.Tta. 

a  country  where  they  can  be  the  mugonty  race  Grimes,  Harris,  Hendricks,  Hicks,  Johnson/Laoe  S 

and  ei^joy  all  the  liberties  both  social  and  polit-  Indiana,  McDoivrall,  Morrill,  Nesmith.  Powell,  Rich- 

ical  that  we  eigoy.    The  people  I  represent  are  ^rdson,  Saulsbnry,  Ten  £yck,  TrmnbuH  Van  Win- 

opposed  to  granting  to  freedmen  the  right  of  ^®;  *°*  waiey— 20. 

Legislatare.  We  are  nnwiUing  to  extend  to  Spragne,  Wade,  and  Wrigfai— 11. 
them  the  right  of  snfBrage  at  once,  bnt  I  be- 
lieve they  will  sustain  me  in  voting  for  a  prop-  ^  the  Senate  on  Feb.  10th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
osition  to  give  to  all  men  over  twenty-one  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution: 
years  of  age  the  right  of  suffrage  after  suf-  Setohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
ficient  time  has  been  allowed  them  to  qualify  Colombia  be  directed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
themselves  to  exercise  that  right.''  ftirther  proriding  brlaw  against  the  exclusion  of  col- 
Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  fturther  said:  oredpersoM firom the gn^ cmoyme^^ 
"Mr.  Presid^t,  I  have  from  the  beginning  pro-  P"^«««»  "» ^^  ^^^  of  Colombia, 
tested  against  new  issues.  When  this  rebellion  Mr.  Sumner  said :  My  spedal  motive  in  offer- 
broke  out,  it  was  our  business  to  make  war,  and  ing  this  resolution  is  to  caU  attention  to  a  recent 
put  it  down  by  war.  It  was  our  business  to  pre-  outrage  which  has  occurred  in  this  District.  I 
sent  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  Hh&t  sin-  do  it  with  great  hesitation.  At  one  moment  I 
gle  issue,  war  or  separation,  war  or  a  dissolution  was  disposed  to  keep  silence  with  regard  to  it, 
of  the  Union ;  ana  I  say  that  in  my  judgment,  beUevii^  that  upon  the  whole  the  good  name 
if  we  had  stood  upon  that  single  idea,  if  we  of  our  country  required  nlence ;  but  I  notice 
had  presented  that  single  issue  and  let  all  other  that  it  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  jour- 
things  abide,  we  should  be  to-day  in  a  hundred  nals,  and  I  thiuk  therefore  it  ought  to  find  its 
times  better  position  than  we  are  now,  and  I  way  into  this  Chamber, 
might  say,  too,  that  to-day  we  should  have  An  officer  of  the  United  States  with  the  oom- 
been  in  a  hundred  times  better  position  in  mission  of  a  m^jor,  with  the  uniform  of  tJie 
regard  to  that  peculiar  institutioii,  which  some  United  States,  has  been  pushed  off  one  of  these 
of  our  friends  are  so  anxious  to  have  destroyed,  oars  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  by  the  conductor 
than  we  are  to-day.  for  no  other  offence  than  that  he  was  black. 
"  What  has  been  the  consequence?  From  Now,  sir,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  we  had 
what  shrub,  from  what  source,  from  what  better  give  up  railroads  in  the  District  of  Oo- 
flower  does  the  copperhead  distill  his  venom  ?  lumbiaif  we  cannot  have  them  without  such  an 
Where  does  he  get  the  poison  with  which  he  outrage  upon  humanity  and  upon  the  good 
infects  the  community  ?  I  was  going  to  si^,  name  of  our  country.  An  incident  like  that, 
ask  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  piir.  ^^  is  worse  for  our  country  at  this  moment 
Tbumbull].  He  derives  his  capital,  he  extracts  than  a  defeat  in  battle.  It  makes  for  our  cause 
his  noxious  juices  from  these  side  issues  which  abroad  enemies,  and  sows  distrust.  I  ho^ 
we  get  up  here  without  any  cause  or  any  hope  therefore,  that  the  Oommittee  on  the  District 
ofrewardwhatever,  and  which  never  have  done  of  Oolumbia — I  know  the  disposition  of  my 
us  any  good  and  never  will  do  so.  This  is  one  honorable  friend  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
of  them.  Of  what  great  benefit  would  it  be  to  tee — ^in  the  bills  which  we  are  to  consider  rel- 
this  nation  that  a  few  ignorant  negroes  in  the  fttive  to  the  railroads  in  this  District  will  take 
District  of  Columbia  should  exercise,  or,  I  beg  oare  that  such  safeguards  are  established  as  will 
pardon,  should  abuse  t^e  elective  franchise,  if  prevent  the  repetition  of  any  such  outrage, 
the  country  is  to  be  lost  and  the  Union  is  to  be  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  replied :  It  seems 
dissolved,  and  all  the  elements  of  this  empire  to  be  considered  a  great  outrage  that  the  ne- 
let  loose  to  take  such  direction  as  their  weight  groes  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  are  not  al- 
may  incline  them  to  take  ?  Of  what  avail,  I  lowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  same  ears 
say,  would  that  be  ?  And  yet  this  great  result  with  the  white  men  and  women  who  travel 
is  put  in  peril  by  introducing  constantly  this  on  the  railroads  of  this  city«  If  I  were  to 
and  cognate  schemes  which  are  of  the  most  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should 
minute  importance  wlien  thrown  into  the  great  fifty  the  outrage  would  be  the  other  way. 
scale."  But  perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  company  to  say 
This  bill  made  no  fuiher  progress ;  but  a  that  I  have  observed  the  fact,  as  I  suppose 
joint  resolution  amending  ^e  charter  of  Wash-  other  Senators  have  observed  it,  that  there  are 
mgton  passed  both  Houses.  During  its  consid-  oars  famished  for  the  colored  people  of  the 
eration  in  the  S^oate,  May  26th,  Mr.  Sumner  District,  and  those  cars  are  plainly  indicated, 
offered  the  following  ajoaendment :  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.  I  do  not  un- 
Ihmded,  That  there  shall  be  no  cxclnsion  of  any  derstand  from  the  Senator  who  has  introduced 
person  from  the  register  on  accouot  of  color.  this  resolution,  that  any  negro  has  been  denied 
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the  right  to  ride  in  the  oars  which,  at  the  ex-  oar  with  hlaok  passengers— or  whether  a  black 

pense  of  the  company,  have  been  provided  for  man  is  to  ride  in  a  car  appropriated  to  white 

^eir  aocominodation ;  bnt  the  dimoolty,  I  snp-  passengers,  is  a  matter  tiiat  I  do  not  think 

pNOse,  has  arisen  because  the  negro  declined  to  touches  any  of  the  great  issnes  which  are  now 

ride  in  the  oars  that  are  provided  for  persons  before  the  country.    I  do  not  see  that  upon 

of  his  oolor,  and  claimed  the  right  to  ride  in  any  ground,  even  of  military  necessity,  there  is 

the  cars  that  are  provided  for  &e  white  men  any  occasion  for  the  continuance  of  a  debate  of 

and  women  who  travel  on  these  railroads.  this  description ;  nor,  with  due  deference  to  the 

Mr.  Sumner  replied :  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts,  do  I 

that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  mistaken  in  re-  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  provide  more  special 

gard  to  the  provision  for  colored  persons.  There  guarantees  for  the  black  man  than  are  provided 

may  be  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  once  in  for  the  white  man.    If  the  black  man  is  im- 

a  long  interval  of  time,  a  oar  which  colored  properly  excluded  from  one  of  these  cars,  as 

persons  may  enter ;  but  any  person  who  trav-  the  committee  who  had  the  subject  before  them 

erses  the  Avenue  must  see  that  those  cars  come  on  a  former  occasion  held,  he  has  the  right  to 

very  rarely,  and  if  any  person  takes  the  trouble  go  to  the'  courts  and  seek  his  remedy  there,  and 

to  aequaint  himself  with  the  actual  condition  &e  white  man  has  no  greater  risht.    If  that  is 

of  thmgs,  he  will  know  that  there  are  great  the  object  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

abuses  and  hardships,  particularly  among  wo-  they  are  both  in  that  respect  upon  an  exact 

men,  growing  out  of  that  outrage.    I  use  plain  equality ;   their  rights  (provided  the  opinion 

language,  sir,  for  it  is  an  outrage;  it  is  a  dis-  which  I  entertain  be  the  correct  opinion)  are 

grace  to  this  city;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this  Gov-  the  same,  and  the  remedies  which  the  law  fur- 

emment  which  sanctions  it  under  its  eyes.    It  nishes  for  a  violation  of  such  rights,  under 

is  a  mere  o&hoot  of  the  slavery  which  happily  which  they  can  obtain  a  redress  for  all  the  con- 

we  have  banished  from  WasMngton.  sequences  attending  such  a  violation,  are  equally 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  follow-  open  to  them  as  they  are  open  to  the  white 

ing  vote*:  man. 

Tbi»— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  "  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  can- 

Collamer,  Conness,  Cowan,  Dixon^  Fessenden,  Foot,  not  be  done.     Gentlemen  may  talk  as  senti- 

Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harru,  Howard,  Howe,  mentally  as  they  think  proper,  and  as  they  no 

8S^fn^SrJS''SSiner'1fen^  ^^^^*  ^^^'   ''^^  ^^^^  ^®  ™^*  ""^  ^P^^  * 

Wade,  Wilkms^  ind  Wilflon-80.        '  particular  topic  and  wishes  to  come  to  a  par- 

Nats— MesBrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Harding,  Hen-  ticular  conclusion  upon  it,  it  sees  nothing  that 

dricks,  Nesmith.  Powell,  Richardson,  Riddle,  Sauls-  stands  in  the  way  of  that  conclusion.    If  gen- 

bory,  and  Van  Winkle— 10.  tlemen  are  anxious  to  bring  about  absolute 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  from  the  com-  equality,  not  under  the  law  fione,  not  for  the 

mittee  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred,  purpose  of  establishing  equal  rights  under  the 

reported  on  the  24th,  that  the  act  by  which  law,  but  that  equality  which  seems  now  to  hfi 

the  company  was  incorporated,  made  no  dis-  sought  after,  social  equality,  political  equality, 

tinction  as  to  passengers  over  said  road  on  they  will  find,  I  think,  in  the  end  that  there 

account  of  color ;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  will  be  obstacles  in  the  public  Judgment,  that 

committee,  colored  persons  were  entitled  to  all  they  wiU  be  unable  to  resist,  and  before  which 

the  privileges  of  the  road  equally  with  others,  they  wiU  be  xmable  perhaps  to  stand  at  some  fu- 
ture day. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  bill  to  incorporate  "  The  Senate  are  not  to  be  told— we  all  know 

the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company  of  the  it— that,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  whether 

District  of  Columbia  being  conndered  in  the  humanely  or  otherwise,  there  is  by  white  men 

Senate,  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  and  by  white  women,  as  a  general  tiling— it  is 

the  following  amendment  to  be  added  to  the  not  universal — a  preference,  when  the  question 

14th  section :  of  social  intercourse  is  concerned,  for  white 

l¥ovided,  That  there  shall  be  no  regnlation  exolnd-  men  and  white  women ;  and  I  believe  the  same 

ing  any  person  from  any  ear  on  aecoimt  of  color.  j^iAj  be  said  of  the  other  class.     God  knows  I 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :  '*  Mr.  Presi-  have  no  feeling  against  them,  and  never  have 
dent,  I  could  wish,  very  sincerely  wish,  that  had ;  certainly  have  none  now.  I  am  perfectly 
the  difference  between  these  two  races  could  willing  to  give  them,  and  shall  vote  for  every 
for  a  moment  be  forgotten^  and  the  Senate  measure  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  ac- 
could  be  brought  to  devote  itself  more  exdu-  compHsh  that  end,  aU  the  rights  necessary  to 
sively  to  the  actual  business  of  the  country  enable  them  to  be  protected  in  life  and  prop- 
which  involves  issues  touching  at  the  very  life  erty.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
of  the  nation.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  accu-  political  rights  and  social  ei^joyment,  there  are 
rate,  but  I  think  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  otiier  considerations  that  enter  into  such  inqui- 
business  of  the  session,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  ries.  Nature  has  deeply  fixed  in  the  heart 
concerned,  has  been  taken  up  by  debating  the  what  may  be  called  a  prejudice  or  not,  as  gen- 
respective  rights  of  these  two  classes.  Now,  tlemen  think  proper.  If  it  be  a  prejudice — ^if 
whether  a  white  man  is  to  ride  in  a  black  car  it  be  not  irreligious  so  to  say — ^it  is  a  prejudice 
if  he  think  proper  to  ride  there — I  mean  in  a  that  comes  from  our  Creator ;  a  preference  on 
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our  part  for  the  society  of  those  whom  we  to  what?    Foonded  upon  ignorance,  and  ap- 

deem  God  has  created  our  equals.  pealing  to  ignorance.    It  might  happen  that 

^'Kow,  I  remember,  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  vote  of  one  of  these  men,  if  not  bereft  of 

the  recollection  of  the  honorable  member  from  reason,  bereft  of  all  the  qualities  fitted  for  this 

Massachusetts — ^I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mis-  Chamber,  would  outweigh,  or  weigh  at  least 

taken  in  my  recollection — ^I  remember  that  as  much  as  the  opinion  and  vote  of  the  honor* 

when  Major-General  Diz,  who  was  at  that  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts.   What  would 

time  in  the  command  of  the  department  in-  he  think  if  a  measure  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 

duding  Fortress  Monroe,  was  overburdened  that  description  as  against  his  own  intelligent 

with  these  *  contrabands,'  who  were  coming  to  voioe  ?    Would  he  think  ^e  country  was  beno- 

the  post  and  daiming  protection,  and  he  pro-  fited? 

posed  to  send  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  to  "  Let  me  refer  to  this  idea  of  social  equality 
Massaphusetts,  the  Gk>Temor  of  that  State  re-  in  another  aspect,  and  I  shall  do  so  certaLuly 
fused  to  receive  them,  on  the  ground,  I  think,  with  no  invidious  purpose.  There  may  be 
that  he  thought  the  climate  would  not  apee  some  few  men  deranged  enough  to  be  willing 
with  tiiem.  If  it  be  so,  and  I  do  not  say  it  is  to  go  to  that  extent,  but  I  am  sure  that  no 
not  so— I  will  not  dispute  such  high  autbority  white  educated  man  in  the  United  States  could 
as  the  Grovemor  of  Massachusetts — ^that  of  it-  be  induced  to  contract  a  contract  of  marriage 
self  proves  that  there  is  a  natural  distinction  with  a  black  woman.  He  could  still  less  be 
between  the  two  races.  The  honorable  memr  willing  to  see  any  white  woman,  boxmd  to  him 
ber  from  Massachusetts,  and  every  other  man  by  any  of  those  ties  which  bmd  woman  to 
that  I  ever  saw  from  Massachusetts  who  was  man  in  the  domestic  oirde,  contract  that  con- 
white,  l<^oked  as  if  the  climate  agreed  with  tract  with  a  black  man.  He  would  hide  hia 
him ;  and,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  dimate  head  in  very  shame,  and  his  life  would  be  em- 
that  is  detrimental  to  this  particular  dass,  it  bittered  to  its  very  end,  if  he  could  see  the 
only  proves  that  nature  has  made  a  difference  daughter  of  his  heart  wedded  to  a  man  of  that 
between  us.  Let  us  not  try  to  improve  upon  description,  and  a  progeny  growing  up  the  re- 
nature.    I  do  not  think  we  are  equal  to  it.  suit  of  that  marricMpe.    He  would  fed  that  to 

"  The  condition  of  this  dass  is  now  sudi— I  him  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  take  his  life,  be- 

do  not  mean  those  who  have  been  free  for  cause  such  a  measure  to  him  would  be  infin- 

years — ^that  it  would  be  very  n^ilous,  as  I  itely  worse  than  a  calamity  of  that  description, 

think,  to  adopt  this  political  ana  social  equal-  A  man  can  meet  death^  if  he  be  a  man,  in  a 

ity.    I  do  not  know  how  many  have  escaped  just  cause,  without  feehng  even  the  sensation 

frx>m  the  South  where  our  armies  have  gone;  of  fear;  but  no  man  can  meet  a  calamity  such 

but  I  suppose  hundreds  of  thousands.    Thou-  as  I  suppose  that  would  be  felt  by  every  man, 

sands  and  thousands  are  here  from  Virginia,  with  any  thing  but  a  continued,  trembling,  anz- 

and  from  the  other  slave  States.    Are  they  fit  ious,  depressing,  harassing,  crushing  fear, 

to  take  part  in  the  great  political  questions  '^It  may  be  in  the  providence  of  Heaven, 

which  are  now  dis^acting  the  country  t    Are  that  in  some  hundreds  of  years  the  problem 

they  fit  companions  for  oursdves  and  our  wives  which  is  now  before  u&  of  social  and  political 

and   our  daughters  9     The   question  is  not  equality,  may  be  solved,  particularly  the  first; 

whether  they  can  be  fit,  not  whether  nature  but  as  it  is,  as  we  now  are,  he  who  hopes  to  see 

has  not  endowed  them  with  a  mental  capadty  it  solved  so  as  to  produce  at  once  such  equdity, 

equd  to  that  of  the  white.    Upon  that  point  dns,  as  I  think,  against  all  the  signs  of  tiie 

differences  of  opfaiion  are  entertained.    I  nave  times,  and  wars,  as  I  believe,  against  all  the 

seen  some  of  them  who,  as  I  thou^^t,  had  as  natural  fedings  of  the  human  race, 

much  natural  capadty  as  any  white  man  I  ever  ^^  I  condude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that  I 

saw;  but  apparentiytiiose  instances  were  ezcep-  trust  upon  reflection  the  honorable  member 

tions.  from  Massachusetts  will  see  that  there  is  no 

**  But  however  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  necessity  for  his  amendment, 
certain,  and  he  who  has  eyes  to  see  must  have  Mr.  Sumner  replied :  ^^  Mr.  President,  the 
seen  it  that,  roeaking  of  those  who  have  just  question  before  the  Senate  is  very  simple ;  it  is 
escapea  from  slavery,  they  are  not  the  people  as  plain  as  one  of  the  ten  commandments ;  but 
to  ezerdse  the  dective  franchise,  and  to  mix  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  with  that  nimble- 
in  society  with  the  educated  classes  of  which,  ness  of  speech  which  bdongs  to  him,  while 
and  from  which,  the  public  councils  of  tiie  undertaking  to  discuss  it,  has  ranged  over  a 
country  should  dwi^  be  composed  and  taken,  very  extensive  fidd.  He  has  treated  the  Sen- 
Just  imagine  some  five  or  six  or  more  of  them  ate  to  a  discourse  on  almost  every  subject  and 
holding  a  balance  of  power  in  this  Senate,  hav-  something  else  also :  the  dectord  franchise, 
ing  seats  in  this  body,  and  any  of  the  great  sodd  privileges  at  the  presidentad  mansion, 
topics  were  presented  for  discusdon  and  for  the  equality  of  races,  the  intermarriage  of  dif- 
action.  How  would  you  manipulate  l^em  so  ferent  races,  the  state  of  slavery  in  Maryland, 
as  to  get  them  to  go  with  dther  party  9  By  also  in  some  other  States,  and  then  the  state  of 
reason  9  Ko ;  they  know  not  what  it  is,  except  slavery  generally.  M'ow,  dr,  I  do  not  propose 
to  a  verj  limited  degree.  By  persuasion  9  ITes.  to  follow  the  Senator  on  any  of  those  topics, 
Persuadon,  founded  upon  what,  and  appealmg  My  desire  is  to  bring  the  discussion  to  the  pre- 
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dse  point  in  issue.    I  think  the  Senate  will  ^H2di^*"HlLp5^^H  ^  dk  kSI^^*'h?*^L^'*  f 

"  Bnt  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  allow  Bjct'feiimbnff  Van  ^kfe,  and^iUe^"' 

me  to  remind  him  that  he  seemed  to  exhibit  in  ««    ^y,         ^     rxm^  hr  the  Senate 

'^'^t^^SilSTTr.^"-^^^^  Ke^Ci?on^J^18^^^^              was 

S.^^t/rS^ri'LS^.  !^^^^  °^«  to  ^^  ^^  ^^  by  diking  out  this 

statate  of  colored  people  to  a  seat  in  the  cars,  ^.^  -^^  «ri»;/»i»  -nrao  -m^i^^^  k^  *\^a  r^n^^i^^ 

snd  tfien  Trent  on  to  ^e  that  on  eyery  con-  P^V^  "^^^  ^"  ««'*'****  ''^  *^*  Mowing 

^deration  of  social  fife  and  of  principle  tbev  „  '     .,         ,        „  .„     «,»»      ■,  .,, 

onghtnottolx^adnjittedtoanyanchpnyilege^  J^^^^J'S^  ^^!^,di,f^ 

The  two  parts  of  his  arffmnent  did  not  go  to-  BrookT  James  k  Brown,  William  G.  Brown,  Chan- 

gether.    If  colored  people  have  the  legal  right  ler,  Cdlfroth,  CrarenB,  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Ed- 

to  enter  these  cars,  why  does  the  Senator  argae  gerton,  Eldndge,  Pinck,  Ganson,  Grider,  Gri^wold, 

that  they  onght  not  to  have  that  right?    I  5K?>°9^  J^*^®"  .^  ^•P>  Holman,  Hutehins, 

agree  wi^ti^l  Senator  in  t^^  S^^^lST^J  Sj^^^^^^^ 

Thej  have  the  legal  right  to  enter  these  cars,  Kinney,  Hiddleton,  WiUiam  u.  Idler,  James  R.  Mor- 

and  the  proprietors  are  trespassers  when  they  ris,   Morrison,   Kelson,   Noble.   Pendleton,   Perry, 

midertake  to  exdude  them.    On  that  point  I  ?™3^  ^l'^?'^^  ^"""^^L'^A  ^^^  5S"%  ^^ 

agreed  with  the  Senator  the  other  day.    To  Jj^^i^-JJ^**'  ^^  f^*^  ^2!°^^  ^^^"""^A 

uf^xsj^^  7  .*-.     ,   •^"»«^*   ""^  vwiva  sxaj.     *v  yf^^  Whsloy,  Wheolor,  Joseph  W.  White,  and 

my  mind  it  is  clear,  hecanse  any  other  oonola-  vTinfield— 60.                  »         *-                -^ 

sion  anthorizes  a  corporation  to  establish  a  Nats— Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Anderson,  Arnold, 

eaate^  offensive  to  religion  and  hnmanity,  injn-  Ashley,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine, 

rioos  to  a  whole  race  now  dwelling  among  ns,  S?^*'^*^^*^  J"^^*R^K^J??"°•l!^  -^*>j:p»«.W- 

•T>ii  K«Um<«;«k^  oi^om.^  «^/>«  ««•  «yvnnL«.  OUurk,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  Dawes,  Demmg, 

and  brmgmg  shame  npononr  conntry._           _  ^.^  ^  .  ^  E-tiar.  EUot  Pmswortt  FentoS 
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ward  the  present  proposition?'   To  this  there  wrsoll,  JnUan,  KeUey. Oriando K^om, Knox, Loan, 

ttr^  twA  anawArcL  AifhAi*  t%f  whiAh  in  frnffirient.  I<ongyear.  Mamn,  McClnrg,  Mclndoe,  Samuel  F. 

Sfa  «L^^*  l«  tlf  w  ^5lil.?^a^^^^  lCii«^   ifoorhesT  MorrilL   Daniel  M!orris,   Amos 

The  first  is  that  In  the  last  radroad  statnte  ^      *  LeonardMyers,  Norton,   Charles   CNeiU, 

which  we  have  passed  this  provision  has  been  Orth,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Price.  Al- 

introdnced,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  com-  exander  H.  Rice.  John  H.  Bice.  Edward  H.  BoJlins, 

plaint  or  tronble  from  it    Let  ns  in  the  one  Sohenck,  Scofleld,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smithe«,8te- 

now  before  ns  lnto.dnoe  it  ako,  mi  make  fte  rS^JS^KSl  fel^'wIkJ^  TmSSl'WSS^ 

two  nmform.    That  is  one  reason.    But  the  and  Woodbiidge— 76^ 

better  reason  is  that  whfle,  beyond  all  ques-  j^^  ^^  g^^^^  ^^^  j^^  21^^,  a  supplement  to 

toon,  cdored  persons  have  the  legal  nght  under  ^i^^  ^j^^^er  of  Se  Washington  and  Georgetown 

tte  statute,  even  without  this  amendment,  yet  Rajiroad  Oo.  being  considered,  Mr.  Sumner  of- 

thatleMl  nght  has  been  caUed  in  question.    In  ^^^^  ^^  foDowing  amendment  to  the  first 

pomt  of  fact  they  are  excluded  from  the  cars.  g^^j^jQn . 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  refers  to  one  case  Jndnrovided  further  That  there  shall  be  no  ex- 

because  it  had  become  well  known.    I  have  clanon^^^piuZn  from  any  car  on  account  of 

known  of  a  great  many  other  cases.    Indeed,  color. 

they  are  brought  to  my  attention  almost  daily.  jhe  amendment  was  rejected,  but  subse- 

There  is  then  an  abuse  at  this  moment  by  the  n^ently  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

«durion  of  colored  persons  from  ^^^  YaAS-Messrs.    Brown,  Clark,  Conness,   Dixon, 

They  are  kept  out  of  then*  rights.    And  permit  poot,  Hale,  Harlan,  Howe,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 

me  to  say  we  cannot  afford  at  this  crisis  of  our  MorrilL  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Spragne,  Snmner,  Wade, 

history  to  sanction  iigustice.    Every  such  act  and  Wilson— 17. 

rises  in  judgment  against  us  and  hangs  on  the  ,,  ^4^^«S^  Bnokalew,  Cariile,  Cowan,  D^Ut- 

^^'^r.^jL^^^  ^r,«  «»rv.«^    AV/./.v{n»  ^^^i  ♦>»^  tlo,  Fostor,  GHmes,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Pow- 

movement  of  our  armies,  checkmg  even  the  ^j?  ^^^*  Sanlsbury,8heiinan,  Ten  Eyck,  Tmm. 

currents  of  victory.  1,3^  Van  Winkle,  aud  WiUey— IS. 

"The  Senator  admits  their  rights;   but  he  „«    ,  .„          j  xv    a      i.     v  x  ^  m  j  •    xv^ 

says  let  them  «>  to  the  courts.    Si;,  whatis  ^Thebifl  passed  the  Senai^  but  failed m  the 

that  for  a  poor,liumble  person,  withoit  means  g^"""^  "^  consequence  of  the  r^tmg  of  a 

and    without    consideration?     The    Senator  House  amendment,  «md  tiie  insertion  of  the 

knows  something  of  the  law's  delay  and  the  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^^**®- 

law's  expense ;   and  I  ask  him  whether  it  is  On  June  24th,  the  civil  M;>propriation  bill 

right  to  subject  this  oppressed  people  to  this  ad-  being  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sumner  moved  to 

ditional  oppression,  when  by  a  few  words  Oon-  amend  by  adding  the  following  section : 

gress  now  in  session  can  remove  the  difficulty  ? "  j^nd  he  u/uriher  enaeUd,  That  sections  eight  and 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  fol-  nine  of  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  prohibit  the  im- 

lowimr  Tote :  portation  of  slayes  into  a^y  port  or  place  within  the 

^  jnrisdiotion  of  the  United  States  from  and  after  the 


Sumner,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 19.  slaTe  trade  prohibited  fororer. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,   opposing   the  that  vessel  and  the  master  of  the  filave  think 

amendment,  said :  "  I  take  it  for  granted  every  proper  to  have  them  carried,  if  those  two  seo* 

body  will  admit  that  however  the  opinions  of  tions  are  repealed.    Instead,  therdbre,  by  this 

individual  senators  may  be  upon  the  subject,  particular  measure,  of  accomplishing  the  pur* 

there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  pose  which  the  honorable  member  says  he  al- 

United  States  which  prohibits  slaves  from  being  ways  haa  in  his  mind^s  eye,  of  sfcrikinf^  at  the 

transported  in  vessels  from  one  port  of  the  institation  of  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  he 

United  States  to  another  port.    If  I  am  right,  will  grant  a  larger  license  to  the  institution 

that  is  to  say,  that  the  courts  hold  that  the  act  than  our  ancestors  granted,  and  a  license  which 

is  not  unconstitutional,  the  honorable  member  they  intended  to  restrain  by  the  very  sections 

proposes  to  repeal  the  eighth  and  ninth  sec-  which  the  honorable  member  proposes  to  re- 

tions  of  that  act,  and  I  inquire  of  him  whetiier  peaL" 

he  has  looked,  with  the  acuteness  which  he       Mr.  Sumner :  ^*  Of  course  I  differ  radicallj 

always  brings  to  the  consideration  of  questions  from  the  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  John- 

of  that  character,  to  the  effect  of  his  amend-  son)  on  the  merits  of  this  proposition.    He  is 

ment.    If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  always  willing  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for 

of  itself  would  authorize  a  slave  to  be  carried  slavery.    I  interpret  it  for  freedom.    And  yet 

from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  he  is  anxious  lest  the  repeal  of  the  two  ob- 

port  of  the  United  States,  then  they  may  be  noxious  sections  regulating  the  coastwise  slave 

carried,  except  so  far  as  Congress  under  the  trade  should  leave  it  open  to  unrestrained  prao- 

commerdal  power  may  think  proper  to  restrain  tice.    I  do  not  share  his  anxiety. 
.it,  and  the  object  of  the  two  sections  he  pro-        ''Where  will  the  slaves  come  from?  Not  from 

poses  to  repeal  is  to  restrain  it.    The  eighth  the  rebel  States,  for  emandnation  is  the  des- 

section  prohibits  their  being  carried  in  vessels  tined  law  there.    Not  frx>m  his  own  State,  for 

of  a  less  tonnage  than  forty  tons.    That  he  emancipation  will  soon  be  the  law  there.    But 

proposes  to  repeal    Then  if  I  am  right — ^and  I  even  should  slaves  be  found  for  this  traffic 

am  sure  I  am  right — ^in  the  judgment  of  the  (which,  thank  God,  cannot  be  the  case)  I  am 

courts  they  may  be  carried  in  vessels  of  a  less  unwilling  that  Congress  should  continue  to 

amount  of  tonnage  than  that.    The  ninth  sec-  regulate  the  ignoble  business.    Our  statute^ 

tion,  the  other  one  which  he  proposes  to  re-  book  should  not  be  defiled  by  any  such  license, 

peal,  provides  for  the  manner  in  which  they  Remove   this  license   and  the  Constitution, 

may  be  carried  in  vessels  of  forty  tons  or  more  rightiy  inteipreted,  will  do  the  rest, 
than  forty  tons ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro-        ''  It  is  here  that  the  difference  arises  between 

tectuig  one  who  is  claimed  to  be  a  slave,  but  the  Senator  and  myselfl    He  proceeds  as  if 

who  may  be  free  against  being  sold  into  cap-  those  old  days  still  continued  when  slavery  was 

tlvity  in  a  State  where  he  may  not  be  able  to  installed  supreme  over  the  Supreme  Court,  giv- 

establish  his  freedom  by  evidence,  certain  regu-  ing  immunity  to  slavenr  everywhere.     The 

lations  are  prescribed  by  Congress  for  the  pro-  times  have  changed,  and  the  Supreme  Court 

tection  of  the  freeman,  who,  because  he  is  will  yet  testify  to  the  change.    To  me  it  seems 

black,  when  he  gets  into  a  State  where  slavery  dear  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

exists,  may  be  sold  and  may  be  hdd  in  slavery  States,  no  person  can  be  hdd  as  a  slave  on 

forever  thereafter.  shipboard  within  the  national  jurisdiction,  and 

''  If  the  honorable  member  repeals  that  sec-  that  the  national  flag  cannot  cover  a  slave, 
tion,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is,  that  in  The  Senator  thinks  differentiy,  and  relies  upon 
all  vessds  of  any  amount  of  tonnage  slaves  the  Supreme  Court;  but  I  cannot  doubt  mat 
may  be  carried,  no  matter  at  what  hazard  to  this  regenerated  tribunal  will  yet  speak  for 
the  slave,  no  matter  at  what  hazard  of  life  or  freedom  as  in  times  past  it  has  spoken  for  slsr 
liberty,  provided  I  am  right,  and  I  repeat  I  very.  And  I  trust,  should  my  me  be  spared, 
know  that  I  am,  and  the  courts  will  hold,  that  to  see  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  who  bows 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  always  to  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal,  recog- 
there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  it  except  in  the  nize  gladly  the  law  of  freedom  thus  authorita- 
T>ower  which  it  confers  unon  Congress  to  regu-  tivdy  pronounced.  Perhaps  he  will  be  as- 
late  commerce  between  tne  States  and  foreign  toni^ed  that  he  was  ever  able  to  interpret  the 
nations,  and  consequently,  in  the  absence  of  Constitution  for  slavery.  If  he  is  not,  others 
such  regulation,  these  people  may  be  carried,  will  be. 

If  I  wanted  to  accomplish  the  object  whidi  the  "  But  my  spedal  purpose  now  has  been  to  re- 
honorable  member  supposes  southern  men  in  move  odious  provisions,  and  I  have  contented 
the  past,  at  any  rate,  were  anxious  to  accom-  myself  with  words  of  repeal,  in  the  hope  of 
plish,  to  open  this  trade  entirdy,  to  permit  the  presenting  the  proposition  in  sudi  a  foim  as 
slaves  to  oe  carried  from  one  port  to  another  to  unite  the  largest  number  of  votes,  ^y  own 
without  restraint,  I  would  join  hands  witii  him  disposition  has  been  to  ^o  further,  and  to  add 
and  repea.  these  two  sections  of  the  act  of  words  of  positive  prohibition.  But,  at  the  pres- 
March,  1807.  Nothing  is  dearer  in  my  judg-  ent  moment,  I  am  willing  to  waive  this  addi- 
ment  than  that  they  may  be  carried  in  a  vessel  tion,  and  content  myself  with  the  simple  re- 
of  any  amount  of  tonnage,  and  they  may  be  peal,  that  our  statute-book  may  no  longer  be 
sarried  in  any  manner  in  which  the  master  of  degraded,  trusting  that  the  Constitution  right- 
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ly  interpreted  will  do  the  rest.    And  jet  the  lieve  this  Union  is  to  be  restored  upon  the 

IKNitiTe  prohibition,  which  the  Senator  seems  Gonstitntion,  if  it  is  ever  restored,  and  1  do  not 

to  invite  or  to  challenge,  would  not  onlj  porify  believe  that  there  is  wisdom  or  patriotism  or 

the  statnte-book,  bnt  effectoally  guard  against  virtue  enough  now  to  make  a  new  Union,  and 

the  fntore,  so  that  both  Constitution  and  law  if  we  do  not  come  back  again  upon  the  old 

wouM  be  arrayed  against  an  in&mous  traffic.  Union  substantially  and  upon  the  basis  of  the 

Glearly  this  ought  to  be  done ;  and  if  I  have  Constitution,  I  do  not  hope  for  a  new  Union. 

not  moved  it,  do  not  set  it  down  to  indifference  "  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 

or  inattention,  but  simply  to  my  desire  that  the  true  Mends  of  the  Union  are  the  men  who  are 

proportion,  moved  as  it  is  on  an  appropriation  breaking  all  the  bonds  that  our  fathers  made 

Din,  should  be  limited  to  the  necessity  of  the  to  hold  the  States  together.    One  figament 

oocadon.    To  do  less  than  I  propose  would  be  after  another  gives  way  in  the  presence  of  the 

wrong.    I  should  be  glad  to  ao  more."  sentiment  of  tiie  hour;  and  yet  Senators  who 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  I  am  sur-  will  adopt  these  measures  call  themsdves  sp^ 
prisedthatany  Senator  should  oppose  the  prop-  cially  Union  men,  and  upon  some  occasions 
osition  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  for  doubt  the  fidelity  to  the  Union  of  Senators 
we  all  know  that  eventually  it  will  be  adopted,  who  oppose  this  policy.  I  claim  to  be  a  Union 
The  objection  as  to  its  materiality  or  proper  man  because  I  stand  upon  the  bond  of  the 
connection  with  this  measure  is  but  an  objec-  Union,  the  covenant  that  brought  these  States 
tion  of  time.  No  gentieman  can  ^estion  that  together ;  and  if  I  go  outside  of  that  covenant 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  willeventu;&lly  I  cannot  weU  daim  to  be  a  Union  man. 
carry  his  proposition.  Whv,  sir,  about  two  ^^  Sir,  at  the  commencement  of  this  war  the 
weeks  ago  this  body,  after  mQ  discussion,  de-  North  was  a  unit  and  the  South  was  divided, 
liberately  voted  that  the  Constitution  imposed  Now  the  North  is  divided  and  the  South  is  a 
a  duty  upon  Oonffress  and  the  President  of  the  unit.  Why?  Let  Senators  that  ask  for  sue- 
United  States;  the  present  incumbent  of  the  cess  in  the  war,  answer  the  question,  why? 
preffldential  chair  in  his  inaugural  address  said  Because  here  in  this  Senate  you  said  to  the 
that  that  duty  rested  as  an  oath  upon  the  con-  honest  people  of  the  country  that  this  war 
sdence  of  every  Senator  to  see  that  there  was  should  be  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
an  efficient  and  adequate  law  for  the  return  of  stitution  and  not  to  break  down  the  institu- 
fugitive  slaves ;  and  yet  under  some  process,  tions  of  any  of  the  States,  and  the  people  be- 
not  the  force  of  argument,  but  through  some  in-  lieved  you,  and  they  rallied  from  the  wheat- 
flnence  that  the  iminitiated  cannot  understand,  fields  and  the  corn-fields  and  shops  everywhere 
after  the  Senate  had  rejected  the  proposition  in  to  make  a  glorious  army.  You  did  not  have 
its  original  form,  it  was  carried  through  yester-  to  send  provost  marshaJs  after  the  young  men 
day  by  a  large  vote.  then,  for  they  rushed  forward  themselves,  and 

^  Why  then  contest  the  matter  longer  ?  Let  the  question  was  who  should  get  into  the  first 
the  Senator  bring  in  his  propositions.  The  regiment.  Now  the  bloodhounds  of  war  have 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  made  an  to  be  sent  upon  the  track  of  the  young  men  of 
effort  to  stay  the  progress  at  one  point  upon  the  country  to  bring  them  into  the  army ;  and 
the  Constitution,  and  did  for  a  while  save  the  why  ?  Because  faith  has  been  broken  with 
act  of  1793  and  the  signature  of  Greorge  Wash-  the  people,  not  by  the  statesmen  with  whom 
ington ;  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio  finally  fSedl-  it  is  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  think  and  to  act, 
ed  yesterday,  and  it  all  went  by  the  board.  He  but  by  Senators  and  Represeutatives  who  have 
may  for  this  hour  and  in  this  debate,  upon  a  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  this  oonvolsion 
technical  point,  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  in  our  country  to  break  down  the  institutions 
measure  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  of  the  States.  The  country  had  a  right  to  de- 
npon  this  bill ;  but  that  it  will  come  in  this  mand  of  the  Senate,  the  country  had  a  right  to 
body  I  have  no  doubt.  It  may  as  well  come  demand  of  Congress  and  of  the  President  faith 
BOW  as  at  any  thne.  Let  it  be  understood  that  to  the  Crittenden  resolution,  tiie  highest  faith, 
aU  the  positions  assumed  by  our  fathers  touch-  because  you  asked  the  people  for  their  money, 
ing  the  relations  of  these  States  are  to  be  you  asked  them  for  their  blood,  and  you  said 
wiped  out  at  once,  and  then  I  suppose  the  it  should  be  upon  that  proportion.  I  put  it  to 
Senators  that  accomplish  so  much  wiU  under-  the  honor  of  any  Senator,  has  it  been  upon 
take  the  work  of  reconstruction  or  the  forma-  that  proposition?  Has  not  every  possible  op- 
tion of  a  new  Union  t  portunity  been  taken  advantage  of  to  strike  at 

'*  Sir.  I  regret  to  see  this.  Every  law  put  the  peculiar  institution  of  one  section  of  the 
upon  tne  statute-book  by  our  fathers  with  a  country  ¥  I  have  never  considered,  as  a  pub- 
view  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con-  Ho  man,  the  question  of  slavery  in  a  moral 
stitution,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  the  aspect.  Our  fathers  have  agreed  to  it ;  they 
union  between  the  States,  I  regret  to  see  wiped  wrote  it  down  in  the  Constitution  that  it 
out;  but  we  have  witnessed  it,  and  I  think  the  should  be  respected  and  protected  in  certain 
effort  to  delay  is  useless.  We  may  lust  as  well  regards ;  and  as  they  have  covenanted  in  re< 
let  it  come  now  as  at  any  time.  If  misfortune  spect  to  it,  so  I  have  looked  to  it  To  stand 
comes  of  it  I  am  not  responsible,  and  there  are  upon  tiiat  covenant  and  agreement  I  felt  to  be 
other  Senators  who  are  not  responsible.    I  be-  my  highest  duty  ^  &  citizen,  and  especially 
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when  I  took  an  oatih  to  respect  the  Oonati-  pwp«J^J.  «»4  *^*  «<>»f?*??<»»  <>!  Jp!^P5L.P«*- 

fnf inn  that  thftv  miule  "  '"^**«  *"«"'  ^^^'^^g  brought  into  that  State  by  oitiseiis 

tufaon  tnat  tney  niade.  .,     ,,„    ,>_  of  other  StateTTor  Mie,  or  as  merchandi«e.    ICer. 

Mr.  Oollamer,  of  Vermont,  said :  "Mr.  Free-  chandise  is  a  comprehensive  term,  and  may  include 

ident,  I  shall  content  myself  simply  with  read-  eveir  article  of  traffic,  whether  foreign  or  domestic^ 

jng  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  in  the  which  is  pioperiy  embraced  by  a  commereial  recnla. 

-   -^  —      -  -  -      -  „  ^^^^    g^^  ^  slayes  are  considered  in  some  of  the 


they  are  designated 

flUves  shoold  not  be  brought  into  that  State  The  constitation  of  Ohio  declares  that  there  shall 

for  sale.    Some  slaves  were  brought  in  and  be  neither  slajery  nor  inrohmtMy  serntnde  in  ti^t 

sold,  and  a  note  was  taken*up  and  raed  in  the  State  except  for  the  pumshment  of  crimes.    Is  tUa 

.  ^  .7^    €»*xv  WW  €»«»«**  ^Ay  ou^j.  ou^  u«  t,.*^  provision  in  conflict  with  the  power  m  Congress  to 

Circuit  court    The  defence  was  that  the  note  fegulate  commerce?   It  goes  much  ftirther  than  the 

was  unlawfully  made.    Yarions  points  arose  m  constitution  of  Mississippi    That  prohibits  only  the 

the  case,  and  among  others  this  one :  whether  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  State  by  the  dtisens 

that  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  other  States  as  merchandise ;  but  the  eon^tution 

x^  ^^ 1^4.^    '^^^^^  v^4.-,«^,r  ♦"!»>»  a*^*-^^,  «T,;i  of  Ohio  not  only  does  this,  but  it  declares  that  sUu 

to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  and,  ^ery  shall  not  exist  in  the  State.    Doesnot  the  greater 

if  so,  whether  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  power  include  the  lesser?    If  Ohio  may  prohibit  the 

the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  introduction  of  slaves  into  it  altogether,  may  not  the 

between  the  States;   because  the  power  to  State  ofMississippi  regulate  their  admission  f 

regulate  commerce  between  the  States  does  <<  After  arguing  this  at  some  length  he  oomeB 

not  exist  in  the  altematiye,  with  the  States  to  this  conclusion : 

or  with  the  General  Government,  as  each  may  The  power  over  slavery  belongs  to  the  States 

choose  to  ezerciBe  it ;   but  it  is  an  ezdusiye  respectively.    It  is  local  m  its  character  and  in  its 

grant  of  power  to  Oongress.    In  conadering  effects:  and  the  transfer  or  sale  of  slaves  cannot  be 

that  point,  Judge  McLean  says:  SS^Sttf^""  ^^"^  ^''"'    It  is,  indeed,  an  essen- 

In  the  case  of  Gibbons  w.  Ogden  (9  Wheat,  186),  *  Ewh  Stote  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  the 

this  court  decided  that  the  power  to  regulate  com-  avarice  and  intrusion  of  the  slave  dealer:  to  guard 

merce  is  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  and  that  no  its  citizens  against  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 

part  of  it  can  be  exercised  by  a  State.  ^f  ^  slave  population. 

The  necessity  of  a  uniform  commercial  regulation,  r£\^^  ^£t  f^  exercise  this  power  by  a  State  is 

more  than  any  other  consideration,  led  to  the  adop-  higher  and  deeper  than  the  Constitution.    The  evil 

tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    And,  unless  the  involves  the  prosperity  and  may  endanger  the  exist- 

Sower  be  not  only  paramount  but  exclusive,  the  ence  of  a  Stote.    Its  power  to  gusrd  against  or  to 

onstatution  must  fail  to  attain  one  of  the  pnncipal  remedy  the  evil  rests  upon  the  &w  of  iaf-preserva. 

objects  of  its  formaUon.  ^^  ^    ^^  ^       ^  tion,  a  law  vital  to  eveiy  oommunity,  and  espeoiallj 

It  has  been  contended  that  a  State  miy  exercise  a  ^  a  sovereign  State, 

oommercial  power  if  the  same  has  not  been  exercised  ^ 

by  Congress ;  and  this  power  of  the  State  ceased  "  Chief  Justice  Taney  on  this  same  point 

when  the  Federal  authority  was  exerted  over  the  gaid : 

same  subject-matter.  ^^  ^^  ludj^ment,  the  power  over  this  subject  is 

*'  He  ffoes  on  to  renudiate  that,  and  says :  exclusively  with  the  several  States ;  and  each  of 

^                     r                  <^             J  ^^^  j^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  f^^  .^^  whether  it  wiU 

Can  the  transfer  and  sale  of  slaves  from  one  State  or  will  not  allow  persons  of  this  description  to  be 

to  another  be  regulated  by  Congress  under  the  com-  brought  within  its  limits  from  another  State,  either 

mercial  power?  for  sale  or  for  any  other  purpose;  and  idso  to  pre- 

u  T  ««T-  »^«4.i»*»/^«  4./V  ««w  ^4^^'^*i^^  4.^  *!,!-  scribe  the  msnner  and  mode  in  which  they  may  be 

"  I  ask  gentlemen  to  pay  attention  to  this.  introduced,  and  to  determine  their  oondition  and 

If  a  State  may  admit  or  prohibit  slaves  at  its  dis-  treatment  within  their  respective  territories ;  and 

cretion,  this  power  must  be  in  the  State  and  not  in  the  action  of  the  several  States  upon  this  sul:jeGt 

Congress.    Tne  Constitution  seems  to  recognize  the  cannot  be  controlled  by  Congress,  either  by  virtue  of 

Sower  to  be  in  the  States.    The  importation  of  cer-  its  power  to  resrulate  commerce  or  by  virtue  of  its 

lin  nersons,  meaning  slaves,  which  was  not  to  be  power  coafeirea  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

prohibited  before  1808,  was  limited  to  such  States,  States. 

mission  of  slaves,  and  their  right  to  do  so  was  as  <»W  *"*  decided  that  this  subject  of  the  mtro- 

strongly  implied  by  this  provinon  aa  the  right  of  dnction  or  passage  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 

other  Dtates  that  admitted  them.  another  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the 

The  Constitution  treats  slaves  ss  penons.     In  geveral  States ;  that  it  does  not  &U  witiiin  tiie 

the  second  section  of  the  first  article,  which  appor-  ^^„^^  «:„«.«  4-Ji  n^n«».Ao.  4.^  .i^/miAfA  /iAm«nA««A 

tions  Beprescntatives  and  direct  taxes  among  the  f^^^^  «^l^  to  Congress  to  r<^te  commerce 

States,  it  provides,  "  The  numbers  shall  be  deter,  between  the  States ;  and  for  the  mam  reason 

mined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  flree  per-  which  I  have  given  before.    It  was  essentially 

sons,  induding  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  for  this :  that  if  we  can  prohibit  it  we  can 

years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  ^^^  it ;  and  if  we  can  allow  it,  we  can  defeat 

of  all  other  persons."    And  again,  in  the  third  sec-  .,  ^  ^„    '^.^  ^f  xv«  ci*.-*^  ^u^«a^i;<.,      tu^  .,^^* 

tion  of  the  fourth  article,  it  &  d^lared  that  "  no  ^^  purpose  of  the  State  altopther.    The  great 

person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  pomt  m  the  case  IS  that  they  are,  as  Judge 

the  laws  thereof,  escsping  into  another,  shall,  in  eon«  McLean  says,  persons,  not  property,  not  art!- 

sequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  th»ein,  be  dis-  ^lee  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  therefore  do 

^^"Ton^^rnT^^^^"^^^^*^^^-  »«t,fe?,-i«^  tMsdelegated  power  that  is  giv- 

vice  or  \nhor  mav  be  due."  ©^  to  Congress.    I  say,  therefore,  that  the  sec- 

By  the  Uws  of  oertam  States  slaves  are  treated  as  tions  of  the  kw  of  1807  which  it  is  proposed  to 
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repea]^  oaght  to  be  repealed,  beoaxue  thej  at-  -^  «^  madtd,  ^  Tbst  all  acts  of  Conffrem,  or 

tempt  to  regulate  it.    Imnstaayfiartherjooii.  pwtaofact^  proiddma  for  the  rendition  of  T«^tiT^ 

Bide?  any  attempt  by  Oon^eas  to  prohibit,  or  ^^^"^  °'  ^^^''^"'  "^  *^^  "^^  ^  ^^^^* 
allow,  or  regulate  this  subjeot  is  to  treat  these 

persons  as  property,  articles  of  merchandise,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "This  bill  in- 

and  to  endeavor  to  exeroiBe  the  power  of  Oon-  dudes  not  only  the  law  of  1650,  which  I  have 

gress  under  that  delegation  of  power  to  regu-  always  denounced  as  unconstitutional  and  nn- 

late  commerce  as  covering  it  is  contrary  to  the  iust,  bat  also  the  law  of  1793.    The  only 

deoiBion  of  the  Supreme   Court    This  last  doubt  I  have  on  the  subject  is  whether  we 

dause  which  the  honorable  Senator  had  added  ought  to  repeal  that  law,  it  being  a  law  made 

to  his  amendment  prohibiting  the  coastwise  by  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution." 

dave  trade  is   an  attempt  to  exerdse  this  Mr,  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  replied :   ^'I 

power,  and  I  therefore  shall  be  obliged  to  vote  will  say  the  committee  took  that  into  condd- 

against  the  amendment."  eration ;  but  they  fdt  that  we  had  better  mdce 

Mr.  Sumner  replied :    '*  I  merdy  wish  to  a  dean  thing  of  it,  puri^  the  coxmtry,  lift  the 

make  one  remark  as  to  the  question  of  power,  country  up  before  roreign  nations,  and  let  ns 

I  say  nothing  as  to  whetiier  Congress  under  now  ^ash  our  hands  of  all  support  of  slavery." 

the  Constitution  may  undertake  to  regulate  the  Mr.  Sherman  answered :  ^'  I  am  not  guided 

trade  in  slaves  between  the  States  on  the  land,  exaotiy  by  the  motives  of  the  honorable  Sena- 

I  waive  that  question.    The  proposition  before  tor  from  Massadiusetts.    He  desires  to  extir- 

the  Senate  simply  undertakes  to  prohibit  the  pate  the  whde  of  these  laws.    I  wish  to  gjve 

coastwise  slave  trade.    Now,  sir,  I  hold  in  my  to  the  pecmle  of  the  southern  States,  the  few 

hand  Bri^htiey's  Digest.    By  turning  to  that  that  are  left  who  have  the  right  to  enforce  the 

you  will  hnd  mere  is  one  head  entitied  ^  coast-  Constitution  against  ns,  their  constitutiond 

ing  trade,'  containing  no  less  than  forty-dght  rights  fully  and  fairly.    The  law  of  1850,  I 

different  sections,  each  section  being  in  the  bdieve,  is  snbject  to  a  fatd  objection,  and  it 

nature  of  a  regulation  by  Congress  on  that  ought  to  be  repeded.    I  would  have  voted  for 

subject.    I  turn,  tihen,  to  another  head  entitied  its  reped  any  time  since  it  was  passed.    But 

'passengers.'    Therel  find  seventeen  sections,  I  submit  to  the  Senator  whether  it  is  worth 

each  section  being  in  the  nature  of  a  regulation  while  now  to  carry  this  proposition  fdrther. 

on  that  subject ;  and  in  point  of  fiaet  it  is  wdl  The  law  of  1798  was  framed  by  the  ihen  who 

known  to  the  Senate  that  Congress  has,  by  framed  the  Constitution.    It  has  been  dedared 

most  minute  regulations,  determined  the  con->  valid  and  constitutiond  by  every  tribund  that 

ditions  on  whidi  passengers  shall  be  carried  in  has  acted  upon  it" 

ships.  It  is  known  that  those  regulations  are  .  Mr.  Sumner  ftirther  replied :  *'  I  beg  the 
applied  especially  on  board  the  CaHfomia  Senator's  pardon.  It  was  declared  to  be  nn- 
steEoners,  and  also  the  steamers  between  this  constitutiond  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
country  and  Europe.  In  the  one  case  the  United  States  in  the  Prigg  ease ;  and  the  Sen- 
steamers  are  foreign ;  in  the  other  they  are  ator  knows  very  well  that  it  is  among  the 
domestic;  or  the  trad&  if  I  may  so  say,  is  records  in  the  hfe  of  Judge  Story,  who  gave 
domestic.  In  view  of  this  minute  and  ample  the  opinion  in  the  Prigg  case,  that  the  fatd 
legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  pa»-  objection  to  the  act  of  1798,  that  it  did  not  g^ve 
sengers  and  of  the  coasting  trade,  I  sntoiit  a  trid  by  jury  in  a  case  of  hxmian  freedom^ 
there  can  be  no  question  tlwt  Con^press  can  go  was  never  argued  before  the  court,  and  that  he 
further,  and  by  a  final  regulation  declare  tluit  ]>ersonally  considered  it  an  open  question.  I 
in  that  coasting  trade  there  shall  be  no  such  put  it  to  the  Senator  whether  he  can  doubt  that 
thing  as  tiie  slave  trade."  any  human  being  whose  freedom  is  called  in 

The  amendment  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  question  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

following  vote:  States  is  entitied  to  a  trid  by  jury?    And  if 

Tis-^Meuni.  Anthonv,  Brown,  Chandler,  Con-  **^»*  v*^.V£*  ^^^  ^  ^^  H  ^f  '^*^*? 

nen,  Dixon,  DooHttie,  l^esBenden,  Foot,  Harlan^  Which  undertakes  to  doom  hmi  to  slavery,  I 

Harris.  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  KaiuaiL  Morgan,  pronounce  that  statute  unconstitutiond." 

^T^^^™®"^^'  ®P2P"®'   Suinnor,   Ten  Byck,  Mr.  Sherman  add:    "Without  enga^ng  in 

Wade,  wilkinaon,  and  WiUon--28.       ^   .     „  any  debate  on  tiiese  controverted  propositions, 

d.MSSrJol.Sj^''L;:i.o"likSrN'~5th:  apdfeeIingtheweightofcon8titatio.^obUaa- 

PowdL  Bicbardaon,  Saulsbiuy,  Shsnnan,  Tnimbiil(  tion  npon  me,  I  shall  content  myself  m  this 

Tan  winkle,  and  willey— 14.  case  with  recording  my  vote  on  the  bill,  and 

The  amendment  was  agreed  in  the  House  ^r  P^W  ^*  ^P^^^^?  ^^  gromid  that  I  do 

witiiout  a  division.  ^^*  T^  to  extend  this  reped  back  to  a  law 

which  was  framed  by  the  men  whom  I  rev- 
erence as  the  founders  of  this  Government,  a 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  Idth  of  April,  the  bill  law  that  they  bdieved  it  to  be  tiieir  duty  to 

to  reped  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  reported  pass,  that  was  acquiesced  in  for  more  than 

without  amendment,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  fifty  years — a  law  toat  I  believe  has  been  sanc- 

for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third  time,  tioned  by  the  courts  and  by  the  people  of  this 

The  bill  was  as  follows :  country.    To  reped  that  act  now,  in  this  time 
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of  reyolntion,  when  we  are '  in  the  midst  of  oonrt  took  the  opposite  Tiew,  that  all  Btate 

war,  it  seems  to  me  is  carrying  the  matter  too  legislation  on  the  sobject  was  illegal  and  whoUf 

far.    It  can  only  operate  in  fiavor  of  a  very  inoperatlYe.    The  Chief  Justice,  with  one,  I 

few  men  comparatively  in  the  State  of  Ken-  think,  or  perhaps  two  members  of  the  bench, 

tncky.    Maryland  has  already  sabstantially  or  thonght  that  the  States  had  a  right  to  pass  laws 

soon  will  aboUsh  slavery.     Kentucky  is  the  to  effect  the  same  pnrpose,  and  that  so  far  as 

only  State  not  within  the  proclamation  of  the  thej  were  not  inoonsiiBtent  with  the  laws  which 

President  where  this  act  conld  have  any  ef-  Oongressmayhavepassed,  they  weretobecon* 

feet.    There  are  portions  of  otiber  States  ex-  sidered  as  vaJid.  > 

daded  from  the  proclamation ;  but  Kentnbky  is       "  What  practical  good  is  to  be  the  result  of 

the  only  State  practically  to  be  affected."  this  measure  ?  Will  one  single  filave  be  returned 

Mr.  Sumner  said :   *^  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  under  these  laws  ?    Does  the  honorable  mem* 

understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  berbelieve  that  a  single  slaye  will  be  returned 

doubt   that   under  the  Constitution   of  the  under  them?    The  passage  of  this  bin  msf 

United  States  a  human  being  may  be  given  over  create!  some  nnpleasant  feeling  in  that  part  of 

to  slavery  without  a  trial  by  jury."  .  ^^^  *>  the  So:uth  whic^i  is  seotionallyloyal,  and  among 

2dr.  Sherman  replied:  " I  will  not  go  into  many  in  that  part  of  the  South  which,  though 
the  discussion  of  tiiat  question:.'  Ix>nly.knbw  sectidnallj  disloyal,  are  themselves  loyal, 
that  that  law  has  been  upon  the^sta^tutehbOok  *^  The- men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  I 
almost  since  the  foundation  of  the:6ov0rnment ;  suppose,  knew  what  the  meaning  of  that  Con- 
that  it  was  framed  by  the  men  «wholfi%kned  the  stitution  was  just  as  well  as  my  honorable  friend 
Oovemment  The  very  men'whd.pas^d'^that  from  {Massachusetts  can  know,  or  as  any  mem- 
law  framed  the  Constitution.  '.X/irde^lh^seiCir-  beriof  ithis  body  can  know.  The  president  of 
cumstances,  I  will  not  pronounce  it>uiiboiistitu-  the  Convention  by  which  it  was  framed— no 
tional."                        .    .        •  z  -y^^'i  ^*-<  friend'of  slavery,  eamestiy  desiring,  as  we  see 

Mr.  Sherman  then  moved  to  .add  atihe  end  by. his  writings,  its  early  extermination — ^I  sup- 

of  the  bill  the  words  ^^  except  theacfa^ipVoved  pose  is  just  as  likely  to  have  known  what,  the 

Feb.  12th,  1798,.entitied,  &c."  '  •"  ^  meaning  of  the  Constitution  was  in  this  clause 

Mr.  JoAPson,'  of  Maryland,  said :  *^  The  Con-  at.least,  which  more  especially  affected  his  own 

stitution  as  it  is  now,  according  to  my  inter-  region  of  country,  as  c  the  honorable  member 

pretation  of  it,  not  only  authorizes  the  passage  fromMassachusebts.  *The  men  who  passed  the 

of  the  act  of  1793,  and  the  passage  of  the  act  ad.  of  1798,  most  of  whom  had  been  members 

of  1850,  but  made  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  of  that  Convention,  wete  just  as  likely  to  know 

pass  some  law  of  that  description.    The  hon-  what  the  Constitution  is  in  this  pcurticular  as 

orable  member  from  Massachusetts  is  mistakeu,  the  honorable  imemBer.  from  Massachusetts.  If 

I  think,  in  supposing  tiiat  Mr.  Justice  Story  he  will  look  at  the  proceedings  of  each  branch 

ever  even  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  of  JOongross  when  the  act  of  1793  was  passed, 

act  of  1793.  heiwill'find  that  nobody  .ventured  to  breathe  a 

*^  But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  the  act  of  1850  suspicion  either  that  Congress  had  no  authority 

or  that  of  1793,  considered  as  original  proposi-  to  pass  it,  or  that  it  was -not  the  duty  of  Con- 

tions,  would  now  for  a  moment  be  maintained  grees  td.pass  it.   The  bill  passed  both  branches 

to  be  unconstitutional,  there  is  one  question  unanimously. 

which  is  perfectiy  plain  under  the  a^udications        ^^  The  courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  particularly  in  the  every  court  of  the  United  States,  district  or 

judgment  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  supreme,  that  has  been  called  upon  to  pass 

that  the  Constitution  itself  is  a  fugitive  slave  judgment  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 

act.  In  the  case  of  Prigg  m.  the  State  of  Penn-  of  1793,  has  maintained  its  constitutionality, 

sylvania,  with  which  tibe  Senate  no  doubt  is  During  the  whole  series  of  years  which  have 

familiar,  that  court  decided,  the  opinion  being  elapsed  from  the  passage  of  tiie  act  of  1798  up 

given  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  that  a  master  had  to  a  comparatively  recent  day  no  member  of 

a  right,  without  process  and  independent  of  any  Congress   suggested  the  rep^  of  that  aot^ 

legislation,  national  or  State,  to  seize  his  slave  either  upon  grounds  of  expediency  or  of  un- 

wherever  he  might  find  him,  and  return  him  constitutionality;  and  no  State  in  the  Union  by 

to  slavery  by  taking  him  to  the  State  in  which  any  one  of  its  departments  of  government  ever 

he  resided,  not  only  without  being  guilty  of  questioned  publicly  the  validity  of  that  act 

any  trespass,  but  in  so  doing  he  was  in  the  full  Becentiy,  I  know,  new  views  have  been  taken 

discharge  of  what  the  Constitution  gave  him  a  on  the  subject     The  Constitution  recently, 

right  to  perform  to  recover  his  property.    In  first,  construed  with  reference  to  the  principles 

that  particular  and  because  of  that,  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independenoei 

a  difference  oi  opinion  between  the  members  and  secondly,  construed  by  itself  through  very 

of  that  court.    The  present  Chief  Justice  of  many  of  the  clauses  which  relate  to  person^ 

the  United  States  was  of  the  opinion  (in  that  freedom,  has  been  held  to  be  so  inconsistent 

respect  not  agreeiDg  with  his  colleagues  of  the  with  slavery  that  an  act  of  this  description 

miijority)  that  the  obligation  under  the  Consti-  oamiot  be  maintained  as  valid.    The  honorable 

tution  was  an  obligation  upon  the  States  as  Senator  himself^  in  this  report,  if  I  remember 

well  as  the  United  States.  The  minority  of  the  it  oorrectiy,  takes  the  ground  that  the  dause  in 
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daastaon  never  was  intended  to  embrace  slaTes,  Representsthres  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 

Wn*  ttT>T\i*AnfiAAa  '>  ttoned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in* 

Mr. 

me. 

drew 

listed  that,  aocordine  to  all  jnst  rnlea  of  inter-  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  aU  other  persons. 

pretation,  which  nei&er  the  Senator  nor  myself  *'  Who  are  meant  bj  the  words  '  three-fifths 

are  at  liberty  to  disobey,  the  language  they  em-  of  all  otiier  persons  ?* " 

Sloyed  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean  slavery ;  Mr.  Johnson :  *^  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend 

>r  according  to  those  mles  slavery  cannot  from  Kentucky  for  his  reference  to  that  clause, 

stand  on  inference.    It  requires  a  positive  text  The  language  of  the  particular  dause  in  ques- 

to  sustain  it"  tionisthis: 

Mr.  Johnson:  *^  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon-  No  person  held  to  senrioeor  labor  in  one  State, 

orable  member  supposes  to  be  the  limited  effect  under  the  laws  thereof. 

of  inference.  I  suppose  when  we  are  called  ^<  AH  we  have  to  ascertain  is,  is  there  a  law  in 
upon  to  construe  words,  we  are  to  construe  Maryland  which  gives  me  a  right  to  the  service 
tbem  according  to  their  intent.  Now,  I  under-  of  a  slave  for  life  ?  If  there  is,  then  according 
stand  the  honorable  member  to  say  that  the  to  the  words  of  the  provision  if  he  escapes  he 
intent  of  the  persons  by  whom  those  words  is  to  be  returned  to  me.  But  if  there  could  be 
were  used  was  to  embrace  slavery,  but  he  says  any  doubt,  looking  to  the  terms  themselves 
they  have  not  carried  out  their  intent."  ^  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  clause,  that  doubt 
Mr.  Sumner:  ^'  As  occurs  very  often  in  a  will  would  be  removed  by  the  particular  clause  re- 
or  contract"  ferred  to  by  the  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
Mr.  Johnson:  ^^ But  wills  and  contracts  are  tadkj.  The  question  between  the  honorable 
not  made  by  such  men  as  composed  that  Oon-  member  from  Massachusetts  and  myself,  and 
vention.  The  brightest  intellects  that  ever  shed  between  him  and  Washington  and  every  mem- 
glory  upon  the  world  were  to  be  found  in  that  ber  of  the  Oonvention,  all  we  State  Legislatures, 
Convention.  Every  dause  in  the  Constitution  every  State  court  every  district  court  of  the 
was  oarefblly  penned  in  the  first  instance,  sub-  United  States,  and  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
mitted  to  the  most  careful  criticisms  through-  United  States,  with  MarshaJl  at  their  head,  is 
out,  and  not  adopted  until  every  man  in  the  whether  the  term,  ^held  to  service,'  as  used  in 
Convention  knew  what  every  other  man  in  the  what  is  called  the  fugitive  slave  dause,  em- 
Convention  meant.    If  there  was  any  member  braces  slaves." . 

of  that  Convention  who  supposed  that  these  Mr.  Sumner:'  '^The  Senator  will  pardon  me. 

words  would  not  comprehend  slaves,  and  he  That  is  not  the  question.    Hie  question  is 

kept  that  to  himself  he  did  not  deal  fiurly  with  whether  the  whole  clause  is  appHcable  to  slaves, 

his  compatriots.  Wny  do  not  the  words  indude  The  Senator  will 'Observe  that  there  are  still 

sUves?    Whyisitamatter  of  inference?    Do  other  operative  words.  The  clause  is  as  follows: 

tiiey  not  indude  apprentices?    They  indude  ^^  ^^^«vm^  *^  -^,^«*»  «•  iov.«^;«  ««*  a*-*- 

•'  ,    J                   1*        i»  ^  1           J  '^  av No  person  held  to  semce  or  labor  m  one  state, 

somebody,  some  class  of  people;  and  if  they  ^nder  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 

do,  what  class  is  induded?    Are  apprentices  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regalation  therein,  be 

included?    The  honorable  member  will  admit  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 

flm^  n  delivMM  op  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  sudh 

Mi-.  Sumner :  "And  redemptioners."  "^^^^  ^'  ^^  "^^  ^  ^"•• 

Mr.  Johnson :    "  And  redemptioners ;   and  "  The  Senator  will  observe  this  clause  speaks 

why?    Because  they  are  held  to  service.    Is  of  a  party,  not  of  a  thing.    It  speaks  of  a  per- 

he  who  is  held  to  service  for  life  less  held  to  son  held  to  service  or  labor,  not  of  a  thing ;  of 

service  than  he  who  is  held  to  service  for  a  few  a  person  hdd  to  service  or  labor  pursued  into 

J  ears?    The  honorable  member  may  assail  the  another  State  where  he  is  claimed  by  one  to 

kWB  of  the  States  and  deny  that  there  can  be  whom  sudi  service  or  labor  may  be  due.    All 

any  law  in  any  State  which  can  make  one  man  that  implies  contract.  It  does  not  imply  a  con- 

the  servant  of  another  for  lifd ;  but,  assuming  dition  of  slavery.     No  service  or  labor  is  due 

the  validity  of  those  laws  ^d  the  very  object  from  a  slave  to  his  master;  of  course  not." 

of  repealing  this  act  of  1798  and  the  act  of  Mr.  Johnson :  "  I  do  not  expect  to  satisfy 

1860  is  because  it  is  assumed  that  the  laws  tibe  honorable  member.    I  do  not  think  any- 

wonld  operate  upon  them),  then  it  would  fol-  body  could  satisfy  him.    I  knew  exactly  what 

low  that  slaves  are  included  within  the  term  his  reading  of  that  dause  was,  and  whatever 

^held  to  service,'  unless  it  be  true  that  he  who  might  be  urged  he  would  be  'of  the  same 

IB  held  to  service  for  life  is  not  held  to  service  opmion  stdlL'  He  says  now  that  it  applies  only 

equally  with  him  who  is  held  to  service  for  a  to  a  person  who  is  under  a  contract  to  render 

month  or  a  year."  service  to  the  party  from  whom  he  has  escaped. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentudcy :  ^^  Will  the  Senator  Where  does  he  get  that  meaning?    The  words 

from  Maryland  allow  me  to  caQ  his  attention  used  are,  ^any  person  held  to  service  or  labor 

to  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  under  the  laws  of  a  State,'  not  under  contract, 

first  article  of  the  Oonstitntion?    It  is  in  these  and  tiie  apprentice  would  be  included,  and  the 

words?  indented  servant  would  be  induded,  not  be- 
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canse  he  was  an  apprentice  by  contract,  not  be-  white,  bnt  that  what  the  Sonth  oonddered  «8 

cause  he  was  an  indented  servant  by  contract,  property,  slaves,  were  added.    In  all  the  de- 

bnt  because  by  the  law  of  the  State  that  contract  bates  upon  that  subject,  that  has  been  a  finit- 

was  one  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  be-  fiQ  topic  of  complaint,  aud  the  North  no  doubt 

cause  by  the  law  of  the  State  he  was  bound,  in  a  few  years  after  the  Constitution  wasadopt- 

haying  entered  into  the  contract,  to  render  the  ed,  and  particularly  after  the  southern  States 

service  for  whidi  the  contract  stipulated.    But  began  to  multiply  and  this  slave  population 

if  the  law  of  the  State  gave  to  one  man  a  right  began  to  multiply,  would  have  changed  the 

to  the  service  of  ano^er,  and  that  law  is  legal  Oonstitntion  if  they  could  in  that  particular. 

Shich  is  not  involved  in  this  question),  if  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  a 

very  as  it  exists  in  the  States  is  legal,  then  he  matter  comparatively  unimportant ;  but  when 

who  owes  service  in  a  slave  State  to  a  citizen  you  added  southern  State  after  southern  State, 

of  the  slave  State  owes  service  to  such  citizen  and  brought  in  slaves  by  the  thousand,  the  dis- 

'  under  the  laws  thereof.' "  proportion  between  the  white  population  and 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  A  slave  cannot  owe  service,  the  slave  population  became  so  great  that  in 

the  Senator  will  bear  in  mind."  point  of  fact  you  made  an  aristocracy  of  the 

Mr.  Johnson :  ^*  I  cannot  bear  that  in  mind.  South,  and  they  ruled  the  North,  not  by  their 

I  cannot  get  it  iuto  the  mind."  own  numbers,  but  because  they  were  masters 

Mr.  Sumner:  "  It  is  veiy  essential  in  discuss-  of  the  slaves, 
inff  this  ouestion."  ^^  But  what  was  the  object  of  the  ninth  sec- 
Mr.  Jounson:  *'I  know  it  is  absolutely  es-  tion  of  the  first  article?    That  is  a  provision 
sential  to  come  to  your  conclusion ;  but  it  is  a  which  was  taken  out  of  the  amendatory  clause, 
conclusion  I  think  tibat  no  other  gentleman  can  and  that  ninth  section  says : 
well  come  to,  because  no  other  gentleman  can  The  migntion  or  imporUitioii  of  sucli  penons  as 
well  get'  that  into  his  mind.    But  I  was  about  u^y  of  the  States  now  eziatinff  shall  think  proper  to 
to  say  that  the  clause  referred  to  by  the  mem-  J^t»  ■^^i^Sg  ^  P«>hiWterby  tiie  Congress  prior 
ber  from  Kentucky  is  pregnant  with  meaning  ^      ^^^ 
on  the  question:  ''What  is  the  meaning  of  'i>ersons^  there? 

BcpresentatiTes  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor-  Were  there  any  white  apprentice  boys  in  AM- 

tioned  among  the  ueveral  Stotea  which  may  be  in-  <»?    Were  there  any  laws  of  apprenticeship  in 

claded  within  this  Union,  aooording  to  their  reapeo-  Africa?  Did  any  there  by  contract  owe  service 

tive  nnmbers,  which  ahail  be  determined  by  adaing  to  any  master  in  Africa?    Did  any  there  by 

to  the  wholenumber  of  free  persons,  including  those  contract  agree  to  owe  service  to  any  man  who 

bonnd  to  service  for  a  term  of  years.                    •  would  come  there  and  take  them  away «    We 

''Now,  one  of  your  dasses  is  provided  for.  know  it  was  not  so.  That  ruthless  and  bar- 
Your  apprentices  and  your  indented  servants  barons  traffic,  the  disgrace  of  civilization,  the 
are  'bound*  only  'for  a  term  of  years.'  They  didionor  of  England  more  than  of  ourselves, 
are  to  be  added.  Who  are  to  be  excluded?  was  a  trade  of  violence.  They  were  snatched 
'Indians  not  taxed'  are  to  be  excluded.  Who  from  their  country  by  force  or  by  fraud,  sub- 
else  is  to  be  added  ?  '  Three-fifths  of  all  other  jected  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  passage  hence, 
persons.'  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  aying  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
words?  after  suffering  excruciating  tortures  that  make 

"  Now,  who  are  the '  persons,'  three-fifths  of  t^e  blood  run  cold  even  when  we  read  of  them 
whom  are  to  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  deter-  at  this  distant  day;  they  were  brought  here 
mining  the  question  of  representation  and  the  and  made  slaves,  and  we  sdd  tiiat  they  miffht 
other  question  of  taxation?  If  you  take  the  continue  to  be  brought  for  a  time,  as  included 
apprentices  out,  and  the  indited  servants  out,  under  the  term  'persons ; '  and  the  honorable 
and  the  Indians  outare  there  any  other  per-  member,  theref6re,  unless  he  is  able  to  read 
sons  than  slaves?  The  honorable  member  is  that  word  ' persons 'iu  the  ninti^  section  as 
not  to  be  told,  Mr.  Preeddent,  that  one  of  the  comprehending  only  apprentices,  cannot  read 
political  objections  to  slavery  which  the  Korth  the  same  word  to  be  fbund  in  the  fri^tive  dave 
has  urged,  and  which  was  quite  a  sound  one  if  dause  as  meaning  only  apprentices, 
they  were  about  to  make  a  constitution  for  "  Hie  Senate  is  not  to  oe  told,  "Mr.  President^ 
themselves,  was  that  three^fifths  of  the  slaves  that  I  share  as  earnestly  as  the  honorable  mem- 
were  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ber  from  Massachusetts  can  in  a  desire  to  see 
representation  of  the  South,  when  the  North  the  institution  terminated.  The  difference  be- 
was  denied  the  nght  to  increase  its  own  repre-  tween  us  is,  as  I  think,  that  he  takes  a  different 
sentation  by  having  added  ia  any  way  for  that  view  of  constltational  obligation.  It  is.  as  I 
purpose  any  portion  of  its  property,  whatever  think^  that  the  Oonstitation  recognizes  tne  in- 
that  might  be.  The  objection  was  a  political  stitution  in  plain  tenns,  that  it  was  the  puxpoee 
one.  It  was  that  this  clause  gave  to  the  South  of  our  fathers  to  make  such  a  reoognition,  that 
greater  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  country  they  acted  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose  during 
tiian  their  white  free  population  Mitided  them  the  whole  period  of  their  own  lives  upon  earth, 
to ;  and  the  objection  was,  not  that  apprentices  that  every  act  of  legislation  passed  by  them 
were  added,  for  they  were  white,  not  that  in-  during  the  time  that  they  were  guldhig  the 
dented  servants  were  added,  for  they  were  councils  of  the  country  recognized  tiie  iimta- 
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tion  and  deemed  it  the  datj  of  erery  depart-  founded  on  foroe.  The  danse  is  applicable  to  a 

ment  of  the  government,  as  long  as  the  institu-  *  person,*  and  not  to  a  thing,  and  tibis  ^  person' 

tion  should  remain,  to  protect  it."  is  to  be  snrrendered  <m  the  claim  of  the  person 

Mr.  Smnner :  '^  I  shaU  not  be  betrayed  into  to  whom  his  servioe  or  labor  maj  be  due.    But 

any  extended  debate ;  but  ahall  content  myself  dearly  no  labcor  or  service  can  be  due  from  a 

with  replying  directly  to  what  has  been  said  dave  to  a  master.    The  whole  pretendon  is  an 

on  the  other  dde.  absurdity.    And,  if  you  give  to  diis  word  its 

"There  is  first  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  legitimate  application,  you  must  restrain  it  to 

Sherman),  who  intervened  to  arrest  the  g^er-  a  case  of  contract  or  dd)t.    Li  this  g^oe  I 

ous  purpose  of  the  Senate,  as  it  was  about  to  omit  the  argument  founded  on  history,  and  the 

vote,  by  a  propodtion  to  keep  alive  the  old  act  well-known  opiuions  of  leading  minds  in  the 

of  17d8.    Strange  that  now,  while  we  are  in  Convention,  and  confine  myself  to  the  text  c€ 

deadly  conflict  with  slavery,  it  should  be  pro-  the  Oonstitntion. 

posed  to  keep  alive  an  ancient  8U]^port  of  ski-  "  But  tiie  Senator  dwelt  espedally  on  the 
very.  But  the  Senator  gravdy  inosts,  and  the  words  ^hdd  to  service  or  labcnr  in  one  State 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Johnson)  insists  under  the  Jaws  thereof'  and  triumphantiy  in«- 
with  him.  But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  aisted  that  daves  were  induded  under  this  Ian- 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  character  of  the  stat^  gnage.  Here  again  he  is  mistaken.  Anpren- 
ute  which  he  proposes  to  keep  alive.  Let  me  tices  and redemptioners were hdd  under  ^laws; ' 
remind  him  that  by  this  statute  which  he  cher-  but  I  need  not  remind  the  Senator  of  the  ad- 
idies  so  warmly  a  feUow-man  may  be  hurried  nusdon  repeatedly  made  on  this  floor  by  Mr. 
before  a  magistrate  and  doomed  to  daveiy  Mason,  that  there  were  no  'laws'  for  slavery 
witiiout  a  trial  by  jury.  Can  this  be  constitu*  in  any  dave  State ;  at  least  that  none  could  be 
tiond?  Will  the  Senator  sanction  such  an  eo-  produced.  Beddes,  aa  a  Jurist,  the  Senator  oan- 
aotment  f  not  have  forgotten  the  andent  truth  that  ii^us- 

"But  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  not  con-  tice  cannot  be  'law,'  but  is  always  to  be  re- 
tent  with  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  garded  as  an  'dl>nse'  or  a  'violence,'  even 
act  of  1798,  has  plunged  into  a  general  discus-  ti^ough  expressed  in  the  form  of  'law.'  In 
don  on  the  fugitive  dause  of  the  Constitution,  presence  of  this  principle,  which  has  the  sano- 
He  indsts  laboriondy  that  it  was  iutmided  to  tion  of  as  great  a  lawyer  as  St  Au^tine,  and 
cover  frigitive  slaves.  When  I  reminded  him  in  the  fioe  of  the  podtive  assertion  of  Mr. 
that  its  authors  might  have  intended  it  to  cover  Mason,  that  no '  law '  for  davery  could  be  found 
fugitive  slaves,  without  succeeding  iu  their  at-  in  the  slave  States,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
tempts,  he  then  insists  that  it  does  cover  fbgi-  ment  of  the  Senator?  Ko,  sir.  The  case  is 
tive  slaves.  Well,  sir,  there  I  meet  him  point-  dear.  No  ingenuity  of  honest  effort  can  miake 
blank.  I  insist  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  words  that  the  Senator  dtes  or  any  others 
the  original  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  in  that  dause  sanction  davery  and  the  hunting 
dauae,  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  it  cover  of  slaves.  In  order  to  proceed  with  his  argu- 
fhgitive  slaves.  It  is  a  question  of  construe-  ment  the  Senator  must  oegin  by  setting  adde 
tion,  and  the  language  employed  is  not  ap^li-  those  commanding  rules  of  interpretation  which 
cable  to  furtive  slaves.  It  does  not  describe  are  binding  on  him  as  on  myself.  If,  where 
them,  and  cannot  by  any  Just  tribunal  be  ex-  words  are  susceptible  of  two  significations,  one 
tended  to  embrace  them.  If  the  prejudices  of  &vorable  and  the  other  odious,  the  former  only 
the  Senator  were  not  already  enlisted,  I  diould  can  be  taken,  then  must  tiie  Senator  restrain 
not  doubt  his  Judgment  on  uiis  point,  which  in  this  dause  to  that  dsnification  which  is  not 
the  Hffht  of  Jurisprudence  is  so  dear.  odious.    And  again,  if  every  word  is  dways 

"  There  is  a  rule  of  interpretation  which  the  to  be  construed  so  as  most  to  favor  liberty,  then 

Senator  will  not  call  in  question.    Where  any  must  the  Senator  follow  implidtly  this  rule, 

language  is  open  to  two  constructions,  one  But  these  two  rules  make  it  imposdble  to  tor- 

fftvorable  and  the  other  odious,  that  which  is  tnre  this  dause  into  any  odious  or  tyrannical 

odious  must  be  r^ected«    I  do  not  stop  to  give  signification.  They  keep  it  dean  and  pure  from 

authorities.     The  nde  is  unquestionable  and  sUveiy. 

the  authorities  are  ample.    But  do  not  forget  "  S&.  I  fed  humbled  by  the  necesdty  of  this 

thecondudon:  that  which  is  odious  must  be  discussion;  that  at  this  late  day  I  should  be 

rejeeted.    Now,  the  Senator  has  already  ad-  called  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  of  my 

mitted  that  the  langiage  of  the  clause  is  ap-  country  against  fflosses  and  interpretations  in 

plicable  to  apprentices.    Very  well.    That  is  the  interest  of  davery.    Pardon  me  if  for  a 

enough.    In  its  application  to  apprentices,  re-  moment,  leaving  the  two  S^iators  who  seek  to 

demptioners,  and  tiie  like,  it  is  exhausted,  so  foist  davery  into  tiie  Constitution,  I  turn  to 

that  it  eannot  be  made  to  cover  a  dave  without  the  question  itself^  not  so  much  for  argument 

offending  against  the  rule  which  requires  us  to  as  for  statement    If  I  seem  to  repeat,  it  is  be- 

adopt  the  construction  which  is  the  least  odious,  cause  tiiere  are  certain  points  which  I  desire  to 

Ana,  air,  if  we  go  further  and  scan  nicely  the  impress  upon  the  Senate.    To  my  mind  noth- 

langnage  of  the  dause,  we  shall  find  that  the  ing  is  dearer  than  that,  according  to  unques- 

words  employed  are  all  applicable  to  a  relation  tionable  rules  of  interpretation,  the  clause  of 

of  contract  or  debt,  and  not  to  a  relation  the  Constitution,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
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intent  of  its  antihors,  cannot  be  oonMdered  tap^  Power  wbibh  holds  in  its  hands  the  destinies 
plioable  to  slaves.  Such  is  sUvery  that,  from  of  nations.  It  is  as  trne  in  the  life  of  nations  as 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  sanctioned  in  the  life  of  individuals,  that  if  yon  would 
or  legslized  except  hj  *  positive'  words.  It  have  equity,  70a  mnst  do  equity:  but  tiie  great 
cannot  stand  on  inference.  This  rule,  which  equity  which  we  mnstdo  is  to  be  found  injustice 
no  reason  can  shake^  drove  Lord  Mansfield  to  to  an  oppressed  race.  It  is  vain  that  you  eom- 
his  great  judgment  in  Somersett's  case.  Afn-  plain  of  disaster  to  your  arms,  of  colored  sol- 
oan  slavery  had  for  two  generations  prevailed  diers  and  their  brave  oflScers  cruelly  treated  at 
in  England.  It  had  been  pronounced  to  be  le-  Fort  Wagner,  of  colored  soldiers  and  their 
gal  by  eminent  lawyers  and  judges.  Some  of  brave  officers  massacred  at  Fort  Pillow,  if  yon 
ue  brightest  names  in  Westminister  Hall  had  yourselves  continue  to  set  the  example  of  in- 
given  to  it  the  sanction  of  professional  opinion  justice.  The  story  of  the  Israelites  will  be  re- 
and  of  judicial  dedsion.  At  last  a  person  at  vived,  and  plague  after  plague  will  be  senti 
that  time  unknown,  Granville  Sharp,  struck  by  sounding  forever  the  old  commandment,  'Let 
the  injustice  of  slavery,  devoted  himself  to  my  people  go.'  If  the  plagues  that  have  been 
consider  the  grounds  on  which  its  legality  was  sent  already  are  not  enough,  another  and  yet 
recognized.  He  studied  the  laws  of  England,  another  will  visit  us.  There  is  one  assurance 
and  all  the  evidences  of  its  oonstitotion.  In  of  obedience  which  you  can  give.  It  is  to  ex- 
the  course  of  these  studies^  he  was  gratified  punge  from  your  statute-book  all  support  of 
to  find  that  there  was  no  positive  estebhshment  slavery.  Be  in  earnest  here,  and  you  will  be 
of  African  slavery  in  England,  and,  indeed,  practical.  Then,  having  done  equi^,  you  may 
that  the  words  ^  slave '  and  '  slavery '  were  no-  fearlessly  ask  for  equity, 
where  to  be  found  in  the  British  constitution.  The  question  being  taken,  by  yeas  and  nays, 
He  next  applied  himself  to  the  accumulation  resulted— yeas  24,  nays  17;  as  follows: 


*  cruel '  who  did  not  favor  liberty.    Impiety  Willey-Si. 

and  cruelty  are  not  light  burdens  for  an  honest  Nat»— Messn.  Anthony,  Brown,  Clark,  ConnesB, 

conscience.    The    conclusion  was   irresistible  Fessenden.  Grimes,  Hale,  Howard,  Lane  of  KanaaB^ 

that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  England.  Mor«^,  MorriU,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Spragne,  Sum- 

"But  the  unanswerable  argument  of  Gran-  ^e'^^lkmson,  and  Wilson-ir. 

ville  Sharp  was  rejected  at  first  by  tiie  bar.  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

who  regarded  it  as  an  attempted  innovation.  Mr.  Oonness  moved  to  lay  tne  bill  on  the 

The  direct  precedents,  and  the  weight  of  au-  table,  which  was  disagreed  to— yeas  9,  nays  81. 

thority,  were  the  otiber  way,  and  this  with  No  frirther  action  was  taken  upon  it  in  the 

most  lawyers  is  enough.    Harvey  said  that  Senate. 

no  person  above  '  forty  ^  accepted  his  discovery  In  the  House,  on  June  13th,  a  House  bill  was 

of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    And  Qran-  considered  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

ville  Sharp  found  himsdf  in  the  same  predica-  The  bill  repealed  sections  three  and  four  of  the 

ment.    But  this  good  man  was  not  disheart-  act  of  Feb.  12th,  1798,  and  an  act  supplement- 

ened.    He  knew  well  that  there  was  no  stetute  ary  passed  Sept.  1850. 

of  limitations  against  principles;  and,  better  Mr.  King,  of  Missouri,  said:  ^^The  framers 

still,  that  principles  must  finally  prevail  over  of  our  Constitution  spoke  for  themselves  and 

precedents.  Principles  are  immortal,  and  bloom  their  children,  and  the  children  of  those  and 

with  perpetual  youth.    Precedents  are  mortal,  their  posterity,  whose  delegates  they  were, 

and  oie   from   age,  decrepitude,  and  decay.  Those  who  vote  to  repeal  this  law,  certainly 

Against  principles,  precedents  may  for  a  while  will  not  attempt  to  place  its  passage  on  any 

prevail ;  but  the  time  must  surely  come  when  such  Utopian  theories  as  those  to  which  I  have 

that  which  is  mortal  must  yield  to  that  which  been  referring ;  nor  will  they,  I  trust,  take  the 

is  immortal.    In  this  conviction  he  persevered,  other  ground,  assumed  by  those  visionary  theo- 

until  at  last  lawyers  were  convinced,  and  then  rists  01  the  same  political  party  to  which  I  have 

the  court  already  referred,  who  take  as  their  theory  the 

"  The  judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield  on  this  exact  reverse,  and  declare  that  ours  is  a  pro- 
occasion,  constitutes  a  landmark  of  law  which  slavery  Constitution,  and  that  the  Union,  of 
Till  be  remembered  proudly  when  all  his  con-  which  it  is  the  only  bond,  by  reason  thereof,  is 
tributions  to  commercial  law  and  general  juris-  a  lie.  '  The  American  Union  is  an  imposture, 
prudence  are  forgotten.  It  was  a  contribution  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with 
to  the  British  constitution  and  to  human  rights,  hell.'  It  must  be  overthrown.  '  Up  with  the 
Like  every  principle  of  natural  law,  it  approves  flag  of  disunion.' 

itself  at  once  to  the  reason  and  conscience.  "  I  will  not  do  gentiemen  the  iiijustice  to 

And  this  authority  I  now  invoke  in  the  inter-  charge  that  they  take  either  of  the  grounds  to 

pretation  of  the  fugitive  clause.  whi^  I  have  been  referring.     If^  however, 

**  At  this  moment  of  severe  trial,  I  wish  my  they  do,  it  will  take  a  little  more  than  the 

country  to  put  itself  right  with  that  Supreme  ability  of  pLiin  *  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,'  who  by 
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luB  common  sense  and  powerM  argaments  ted  the  States  of  the  Oonfederacj  to  a  oondi- 

drove  Lord  Ohief  Justice  Mansfield  from  his  tion  little  short  of  anarchy. 

oimuons  of  constitational  lav.     Thej  most  '*  That  the  Oonstitntion  of  1787  was  in  tmth 

«ncoanter  first  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  founded  on  a  deliberately-formed  scheme  of 

our  Constitation,  and  their  sentiments  uttered  compromises  and  e^nivalents   is  a  historical 

lljr  saoh  men  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  fisher  Dftot  denied  by  none  m  terms,  but  yirtnally  and 

ionea,  James  Madison,  Lnther  Martin,  Patrick  practically  by  many  who  believe  themselves  to 

Henry,    and    other   distingaished   statesmen,  oe  statesmen,  but  who  are  nevertheless  poU- 

Tea,  more,  they  most  encounter  the  sentiments  tidans  merely.    The  importance  of  this  his- 

delivered  by  Washington  to  Oongress,  by  the  torioal  fact  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  an 

mumimous  order  of  the  Convention,  when  he  exhibition  of  the  evidence,  in  part  at  leasts  by 

mbmitted  the  Oonstitntion  to  Oongress.    In  which  it  is  sustained. 

his  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  among  *^  Here  are  the  declarations  of  Alexander 

other  reasons  for  its  adoption,  he  says:  Hamilton  to  the  New  York  convention,  assem- 

It  U  obrioiuly  impnustioable,  in  the  Fedend  Gor^  bled  at  Pou^bkeepsie,  in  June,  1788,  to  pass  on 

eminent  of  these  States,  to  seoore  all  rights  of  inde-  the  new  Constitution  submitted  to  the  States 

pendent  soTereiafnty  to  j»ch.  "jd  yet  provide  for  the  by  the  General  Convention  assembled  at  Phila- 

fe*Z^^'4i2fo?Kt^U?):  if^i^-  I  .«»d  fr«m  EUot's  Debate,,  pag, 

the  rest    The  me^tnde  of  the  ssoriflee  mnstde-  812.    He  said: 

pend  as  well  on  situation  and  eiroonstanoe.  as  on  .       •             . 

&e  object  to  be  obtained.  It  is  st  all  timeadifficntt  '^^  ^^^  ^^"^  "*•  committee  may  understand  clear- 
to  draw  with  precision  the  line  between  those  rights  Ij.the  nnnciples  upon  which  the  Conycntion  acted,  I 
which  mnst  be  surrendered  and  those  which  may  be  »»^  »  necessary  to  explain  some  partionlar  cironm 
leserred ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  difficnltv  •*S^?:  x_  i  *x  ^.  m  ^^ 
was  increased  by  a  dilFerenoe  among  the  several  ^.8>f»  &•  °**^  "f*?*^?"  ^^  ?•  conntry  seems  to 
States  as  to  theur  situation,  extent,  hiSkits,  and  pitt-  ^^^^  **•  mtOTCsts  into  different  classes.  There  are 
ticohur  interests.                             -^         ->         r  lUTigating  and  non-navigating  States ;  the  northern 

In  all  our  deUberations  on  this  subject  we  kept  •»•  properiy  the  nayiKating  SUtes:  the  southern 

steadily  in  our  view  that  which  appe^  to  us  tEe  »5P^  *^.P<»^^."«i™'  ««  "J^"  "?'  the  spirit 

greatest  interest  of  every  true  American— the  con-  of  navigation.    This  difference  of  situation  natural- 

Solidation  of  our  Union-in  which  is  involved  our  ^7  produces  a  dissimilarity  of  interests  and  views 

prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  ex-  J?"P«<5;8  "*2*i"  commerce.    It  was  the  interest  of 

Stence.  "niis  unportantionsideretion,  seriously  and  the  *or<*«w  SUOsb  that  there  should  be  no  restraints 

deeply  impresse^fon  our  minds,  led  fZh  State  in  the  <>»  their  navigation,  and  thai  they  should  have  fhU 

ConvSntion  to  be  less  rigid  on  points  of  Inferior  mag-  V9^^'  ^7  *  "•<V?^  ™  ^W?^*  *®  "*«*•  commer. 

nitude  than  might  have  been  otherwise  expected,  cial  regulations  m  favor  of  t&eir  own  and  in  restraint 

and  thus  the  Constitution  which  we  now  pr^ent  is  <>?  tiie  navigation  of  foreimrs.    The  southern  Statu 

the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of  that  mutual  ^«d  to  impose  a  restraint  on  the  northern,  by  re- 

def^nce  and  concession  wKch  the  peculiarity  of  91^9  that  twhtkirds  m  Congress  should  be  requi- 

our  poUUcal  situation  rendered  indispensable.  "*•  *«  P«  «  •«*  «  regulation  of  commeroe ;  they 

'^  were  apprehensive  that  the  restraints  of  a  navigation 

^  These  are  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Wash-  law  would  discourage  foreigners,  and  by  obliging 

ington  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  which  them  to  employ  shipping  of  the  northern  States, 

j^ooted  o^  Conatitutiou^  Howworaynpw,  ^'^'ttS^l.SatJS^oS^'^  hS^g'Thg 

m  this  dark  day  of  our  troubles,  m  tiie  midst  provision  inmited  on  the  Constitution ;  an%  the 

of  a  revolution  brought  on  us  by  a  disregard  northern  States  were  as  anxious  in  opposing  it. 

of  these  sentiments,  that  we  should  emidate  u  a  ^^ . 

the  noble  example  here  set  us.    Would  that  ^ 

these  patriot  sages  were  now  here,  in  this  their  ^?®^  ^"  been  said  of  the  impropriety  ofrepre- 

ftonntrv'fl  ^Avnf  trial    with   thftir  Ipjwona  nf  senting  men  who  have  no  wiU  of  their  own.  Whether 

country  s  day  or  tnai,  witn  tneir  lessons  or  ^y,  ^e  reasoning  or  declamation  I  will  not  presume 

wisdom,   ana  to  commend   tnem  to  national  to  say.    It  is  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  south- 
approval,  em  States  to  have  a  great  part  of  their  population,  as 
When  the  Constitution  was  referred  by  Con-  weU  as  property,  in  blacks.    The  regulation  com- 

fress  to  the  various  States  for  its  adoption,  we  S^^hich^  weralT^^^ 
nd  the  same  enlarged  views  taken,  and  often  ^  iJdidgeSoe  no  Union  couldTpossfbirha^  b^n 
by  the  same  men  who  had  been  m  the  Conven-  formed.  And,  sir,  considering  some  peculiar  advan- 
tion,  urging  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted,  toga  which  we  derive,  it  is  entirely  just  that  they 
L  In  the  norSiem  States  the  effort  was  to  satisfy  "hould  be  gratified.  The  southern  States  possess 
the  people  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  se-  *®^  staples,  tobacco,  nee,  indujo,  Ac,  which 
.  kf'^^^^j^^  a  \x^iil*  -  vv  .  ,  must  now  be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  commerce 
cunng  to  the  South  their  nghtsm  slave  prop-  ^th  foreign  nations;  and  the  advantages  which 
erty.  and  that  by  the  compromise  the  North  they  necessarily  procure  in  these  treaties  wUl  be  felt 
received  more  than  an  equivalent  in  the  ad-  throughout  all  the  States, 
vantages  secured  to  their  commerce  and  navi-  It  became  necessarr,  therefore,  to  comprond^ 
^^i^  Tk/k  ^^i^^rx  ^/^.«T«o/.4-  ^w^4.«r.>..n  ♦!»/*  tho  Convcution  would  iiavo  dissolvcd  without  cflect- 
^Ti^.  ^®  T®™^  compact  between  the  ing  any  tiling.  Would  it  have  been  wise  and  prudent 
slaveholdmg  and  non-slaveholding  States  was  in^that  body,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  have  de- 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  States  sorted  their  country  ?  No.  Every  man  who  hears 
then  present  in  the  Convention.    The  dissent  ™e,  every  wise  man  in  the  United  States,  would 

of  a  sLgle  State  might  have  marred  the  whole  JlTI^pTnfe^^S;  f^^S?^ o^dXS"  !M 

scheme  of  compromises  so  elaborately  prepared  ©onSittee  tiie  srrangement  was  formed  as  it  now 

as  a  basis  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  remit-  stands,  and  their  report  was  accepted.    It  was  a 
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delicate  point,  and  it  was  nocessary  that  all  parties  <<  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oould  add,  if  necessary,  con- 
should  be  indulged.                                      ^   ^  temp(H*aneoiis  expressions  going  to  sustain  the 
''  So  mnch  for  the  testimony  of  a  distin-  same  yiew  from  the  Legislatures  and  oonyea- 
ffmshed  northern  statesman  to  the  fact  that  the  tlons  of  every  State  to  which  the  Oonstitation 


.  -  -  --  npon 
purpose,  and  in  which  committee  the  rights  of  ginoe  its  adoption, 
the  slaveholders  were  distinctly  recognized  and  «<  The  passage  of  the  act  in  reference  to  fogi* 
gnaranteed.  And  stronger  still  is  his  evidence  tive  slaves  in  1798  was  not  called  for  by  any 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  navigating  and  complaints  from  the  Soath,  but  it  is  historical 
commercial  State,  as  to  the  value  and  importp  ly  knowh  that,  npon  a  call  for  remedial  legislar 
ance  of  the  equivalents  given  by  the  Soutn  for  tion  upon  the  subject  of  the  surrender  of  fii^- 
all  the  concessions  made  in  the  Oonyention  by  tives  nom  justice^  this  question  also  naturally 
the  North  connected  with  the  subject  of  8l&*  pressed  itself  npon  Oongress,  many  of  its  mem- 
very,  bers  having  been  in  the  Oonvention  when  the 

"  The  eloquence  and  fervid  zeal  of  Fisher  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Ame&  who,  like  Hamilton,  was  cut  off  in  the  "  The  owner  of  a  slave,  in  the  absence  of 

full  bloom  of  his  intellectual  powers^  urged  the  any  law,  has  the  right  under  the  Constitution, 

acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution  m  the  Con-  upon  the  principles  of  recaption  at  the  com- 

vention  of  Massachusetts.    He  said :  mon  law,  to  sdxe  and  recapture  his  slave 

Shall  we  put  every  thin^  that  we  hold  precious  to  whenever  he  can  do  it  without  a  breach  of  the 

the  hazard  by  reiecting  this  Constitution.    We  have  peace.    But  cases  may  often  arise  when  he 

^.t^:^ndJ^^^BiSX:^^JiJA  a«motkyluBlua^onlumbyp«i«,nofob- 

have  them.    But  if  we  reject  it,  what  security  hare  wacles  thrown  in  toe  way,  and  hence  the  ne- 

we  that  we  shall  obtain  them  a  second  time,  against  cessity  of  some  legislation.    This  opimon  and 

the  local  interests  and  prejudices  of  other  States  f  position  is  frOly  sustained  by  Mr*  Justice  Story 

"  I  could  refer  to  the  opinions  at  that  day  of  in  the  opinion  delivered  in  the  case  of  Frigg 

other  distinguished  northern  statesmen  as  to  v**  The  State  of  Pennsylvania.    In  this  ded- 

the  absolute  necessity  of  introducing   these  sion,  announced  by  a  northern  judge^  he  says : 

compromises  into  the  Constitution,  and  with-  The  foil  recognition  of  this  right  and  title  was  in- 

out  which  no  Union  could  ever  have  been  dispensable  to  tnesecurityofthis  species  of  property 

formed,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary.  ^  '^  the  slaveholding  States,  and  was  so  viCal  {o  the 

t(  Tyv  ♦i^^v  o««,«-  r.4v^^4.    ^^A  ...tn-  i:i,*  *«.-«  preservation  of  their  domestic  interests  and  mstitu- 

To  the  same  effect,  and  with  like  argu-  g^^  ^^  ii  constituted  a  fundamental  article,  with- 

ments,  soutnem  statesmen  urged  m  theur  con-  out  the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  could  not  have 

ventions  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.    In  been  formea. 

reference  to  the  fumtive  slave  dause,  Edmund  « I  will  read  no  more  of  that  decision.    It  is 

Randolph,  in  the  Yirginian  convention,  sud :  lengtiiy,  and  fblly  discusses  the  constitutional 

Were  it  right  to  mention  what  passed  in  Convene  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  dave  States 

tion  on  the  occasion,  I  mi«ht  teU  you  that  the  south-  upon  this  subject.    I  am  aware  that,  smce  the 

ern  States-even  South  Carohna  lierse^onceired  ^^^^  ^f  j^^^  q^^  goj^^  f^^^^  ^^  p^^. 

this  property  to  be  secured  by  these  words.  "      j           T^^   ^    ^'    ^  j  x  ^    "w^iv- 

«  A   J  T  J      T    J  n  .    AX.   XT    i.1-  r^     v  cured  a  note  to  be  appended  to  the  decuion. 

And  Judge  Iredell,  m  the  North  Oarohna  ^^  that  Judge  Sto>y  had  said,  out  of  court^ 

convention,  refernng  to  this  clause  of  the  Con-  thatlie  constitationality  of  tiie  act  was  not 

sutution,  says :  considered  in  making  the  decision.    The  fects 

l^A^u^.i?^-  ^?  ^^^^  S**tf  ^^X  ^^^  emandp  of  this  note  are  so  irrecondlable  with  the  do- 

Sd  Jelinrc"^- ti^e^^^^^^^^  ^on  that  I  ^  not  insult  tiie  intelligenee  of 

ent  laws  be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  so  that  their  ^®  House  by  further  comment  upon  it.   It  has 

masters  could  not  get  them  again.    This  would  be  emanated  from  the  brfdn  of  some  abolitionist 

extremely  prejudiciiU  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-  who  never  had  more  than  one  idea  in  his  head 

em  States,  and  to  prerent  it  this  clause  is  inserted  in  of  o  timA.  und  thftf  nnt  a  vArv  cIaup  nnA 

the  Constitution.  at  a  ume.  ana  tnat^ia  very  clear  one. 

_                                             .      *      ••  To  the  same  effect  is  the  opmion  of  the 
Jn  the  South  Carolina  convention  for  the  gupreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Chief  Jus- 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  we  have  tiiese  em-  tice  Tilghman,  in  the  case  of  Wright  m.  Deacon, 
phatao  expressions  from  Charles  Cotesworth  6S.  andE.,  63.    He  says: 
Pinokney :  __, 
w«  u/      VA  •    J      •  vx«    Z1.                    «  Whatevermaybe  our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  sli^ 
We  hare  obtained  a  nght  for  the  recovery  of  our  ^ery,  it  is  well  known  tEat  our  southeri  brethren 
slaves  m  whateirer  p^t  of  ^erica  they  may  take  ,^oild  not  have  consented  to  have  become  parties  to 
refoge,  which  is  a  nght  we  had  not  before.  ^  Constitution  under  which  the  United  States  hare 
"  3fr.  Speaker,  I  may  add  truly  that  no  such  ©cloyed  so  much  prosperity,  unless  their  property 
right  existed  under  our  Articles  of  Confederap  "*  "•^*  ^'^  ***•"  secured. 
tioiL  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  this  Congress  *'  And  I  may  add  that  all  our  distinguished 
of  the  Confederation  would  not  pass  the  cele-  writers  and  commentators  npon  this  subject 
brated  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  reference  to  the  are  to  the  same  effect'' 
Northwestern  Territory,  until  a  clause  for  de-  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  followed,  say- 
livering  up  fugitive  slaves  was  inserted.  ing :   "I  deny  tiiat  any  constitutional  qaestion 
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whateyer  properly  arises  under  the  considera-  following  joint  resolntion  relative  to  amend- 

tion  of  tiie  sabjeot-matter  of  the  bilL  The  Oon-  ments  to  the  Oonstitation,  was  taken  up  for  dis- 

Btitation  does  not  anywhere  provide  for  an  en-  oossion: 

aotment  by  Congress  of  any  law  for  the  rendi-  Art.  1.  SUrery  or  inyolnntary  servitude,  except 

Hon  of  fngitiye  uaves ;  and  if  it  did,  I  bold  that  as  a  pnmshment  for  crime,  shall  not  exist  in  tSe 

by  the  treason  of  slavery  the  people  are  ab-  ^n?tea  States. 

solved  from  that  obligation  npon  their  part.  ^^Zli'I^^t^^''^*!' w^®''®''?  nT''**"*7°^*^* 

Sv-     •  "^"*  *^'"J'  vi/«e»wv*x  u^/vu  «*«,**  i.»*u.  members  elected  to  each  House  shall  deem  it  neces- 

This  IS  so  by  the  common  law,  and  in  the  gary,  may  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 

nature  and  fitness  of  things  it  must  be  so.  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Lesislatures  of  a  ma- 

Oonsiderable  debate  ensued,  when  the  bill  jority  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 

was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  P  propomng  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall 

*r             'f                       o  be  valid,  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 

Ybas — ^Messrs.  Alley.  Allison,  Ames,  Ashley,  John  Constitution,  when  ratified  dv  the  Legislatures  of 

D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Blair,  Blow,  two-thirds  or  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions 

Bovtwell,  ooyd,  Brandesree.  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  in  two-thirds  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 

Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole.  Creswell,  Henry  Winter  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

nS^  «I*il.v  «w'feJi'!rA.^^  ol?5uiJ'  To  this  reeoktion  the  Comnuttee  on  the 
^^f^llAl^oA^i^'A^  Jn^^  proposed  the  foUowing.  amendment 
W.  Hubbard^  John  H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  by  stnfang  ont  all  after  the  resolvmg  clause : 
Jenokea,  Juhan,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  KeUoffg,  Little-  (Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the 
John,  Loan.  Longyear,  Marvin,  McClurg,^cIndoe,  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Lemalatures  of 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Momll,  Daniel  Moms,  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  me  Constitu- 
Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Charles  O'NeiUy  tion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
Orth,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Price,  Alexander  H.  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid,  to 
n  Bice,  John  H.  Rice,  Schenck,  Soofield,  Shannon,  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Con- 
Sloan,  Spalding.  Starr,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  atitution,  namely : 

TraOT,  Upson,  VanValkenburgh,  Webster,  Whaley,  Abt.  XUL-^.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 

wilUams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbndgo  servitude,  except  as  punishment  for  crime,  whereof 

~~82b  the  party  shall  nave  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exiat 

NATS-^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen,  wlthm  ttie  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 

Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  BUss,  Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  their  jurisdiction. 

Chanl^  Coffiroth,  Cox.  Cravens.  Dawson,  Dennison,  See.  S.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 

Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  English,  Finok,  Ckmson,  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Gridc^BSrding,  Hamn^n,  paries  IL  Harris,  Hoi-  Mr.  TrnmbiilL  of  Illinois,  took  the  floor  and 

£^  2S^Jt?^\tn»^^^^  ^  "  It  i?  *?T«»?:S4  ^  ^^^^  the  Oon. 

Mcffinnev,WUliamH.iimer,  James  B.  Morris,  Mor.  stitution  of  the  United  States  as  forever  to 

rison,  Odell,  Pendleton,  Pruvn,  Radford,  Bobmson,  prohibit  slavery  within  its   jurisdiction,   and 

James  S.  Bollins,  Boss,  Smithers/JTilliam  6.  Steele,  anthorize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 

&e?^hil%n£^Mi?jL^^^  SISn^n^^in^L!?.^^.^'^^ 

Fernando  Wood-*r.  this  provision  into  effect 

Not  Yotinq— Messrs.  Ancona,  Anderson,  Arnold,  "  Withont  stopping  to  inquire  into  all  the 

Bailey,  Broomall,  William  G.  Brown,  Clay,  Deminff,  oanses  of  onr  troubles,  and  of  tne  distress,  desola- 

Dumpnt,  Fenton,  Grinnell,  Hale,  HaU,  Bei^amin  G.  tion,and  death  which  have  grown  out  of  this 

ISSi,&d^let5j^^^^^^  a^odoi^rebeUi^ 

Middleton,  Nelson,  Nobfe,  John  O'Neill,  Perry,  Pom-  adnutted  that  they  sprung  from  slavery.   Ka 

eioy,  Samuel  J.  BandaU,  William  H.BandaIl,Boger8,  large  poutical  party  in   the  Korth  attributes 

Edward  H.  Rollins,  Scott,  Smith,  Stebbins^  John  B.  these  fi*oubles  to  the  impertinent  interference  of 

Steele.  VooAee^  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  WDUam  B.  northern  philanthropists  and  fanatics  with  an 

W«h6um,  Wmield,  Bei^jamm  Wood,  and  Teaman  jj^gtitution  in  the  southern  States  with  which 


Tut  x.m    **v   TT                      '^     ;i  •    *!.*  theyhadnonghttomterfere,Ireply,iftherehad 

This  bin  of  the  House  was  considered  m  the  been  no  such  institution  there  could  have  been  no 

Senate  on  June  28d,  and  a  motion  was  made  alleged  impertinent  interference;  if  there  had 

H  5^v  .  J^  7*,S«^®?^^  ^??  ^??  .  *,    ^  ^>^^  ^0  slavery  in  the  South,  there  could  have 

?v  v?n-  ^^^  ai  ^^^^^^  ^t  /Ti"  *2  ^^n  no  abolitionists  in  theKortii  to  interfere 

^ebm^  the  Senate.    This  motion  failed,  and  ^th  it.    I^  upon  the  otiier  hand,  it  be  said 

the  bill  from  the  House  was  passed  by  the  fol-  that  this  rebellion  grows  out  of  the  attempt  on 

lowmg  vote :  ^e  part  of  those  in  the  interest  of  slavery  to 

Ykas— Messrs.  Anthony.  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  govern  this  country  so  as  to  perpetuate  and  in- 

Gonness,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Grimes,  Hale,  crease  the  slaveholding  power,  and  failing  in 

HttlM,fiarris,ffick8,HowMd,Ho^^^  this  that  they  have  endeavored  to  overtiirow 

SSise'Ts^ag^eT sL^er^^^^            T^^^  ^^  Government  and  set  up  an  empire  of  tiieir 

Wade,  and  wuson— 27.  own,  founded  upon  slavery  as  its  chief  comer- 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Csrlile,  Cowan,  Davis,  stone,  I  reply,  if  there  had  been  no  slavery 

Johnson,  McDoueall,  PowelL  Richardson,  Riddle,  there  could  have  been  no  foundation  on  which 

'tSSSlMe1iJ^lLS±^  t-^^d-    If  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 

ing,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Nesmith,  Sherman,  WU-  V^^  80  dear  to  freemen  everywhere,  and 

kinson,  and  Wright— 10.  especially  cherished  m  this  time  of  war  by  a 

large  party  in  the  North  who  are  now  opposed 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  28th  of  March,  the  to  interfering  with  slavery,  has  been  denied  us 

VOL.  IV. — 17     A 
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all  our  lives  in  one^half  the  States  of  the  Union,  instance,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  its  favor  in 

it  was  hy  reason  of  slavery.  eadi  branch  of  Congress,  and  its  ratification 

''  If  these  Halls  have  resounded  from  our  subsequently  hj  three-fonrths  of  the  States  of 

eariiest  recollections  with  strifes  and  contests  the  Union.    Can  these  mij<>^ties  be  obtained  f 

of  sections,  ending  sometinies  in  blood,  it  was  It  is  very  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  by  men 

slavei7  which  almost  always  occasionea  tibiem.  of  all  political  parties,  that  slavery  is  gone; 

No  superficial  observer,  even,  of  our  history  that  the  value  of  slavery  is  destroyed  by  the 

North  or  South,  or  of  any  party,  can  doubt  that  rebellion.    What  object,  then,  can  there  be  on 

slavery  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  trou-  the  part  of  any  one,  in  the  present  state  of 

hies.    Our  fadiers  who  made  the  Oonstitution  public  feeling  in  the  country,  to  giving  the  peo> 

regarded  it  as  an  eviLand  looked  forward  to  pie  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  this  question?^* 

its  early  extinction.    They  felt  the  inconsiBt*  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  with 

ency  of  their  position,  while  proclaiming  the  a  very  full  statement  of  his  views  relative  to 

equal  rights  of  all  to  me,  liberty,  and  happiness,  slavery^  and   thus    referred  to  the   pending 

they  denied  liberty,  happiness,  and  life  itself  to  question :   **But,  sir,  the  crowning  act  in  this 

a  whole  race,  except  in  subordination  to  them,  series  of  acts  for  the  restriction  and  extinction 

It  was  imposmble,  m  the  nature  of  thin^  that  of  slavery  in  America  is  this  proposed  amend* 

a  Government  based  on  such  antagonistic  prin-  ment  to  the  Oonstitution  prohibiting  the  ex- 

eiples  could  permanently  and  peaceftilly  endure,  Istence  of  slavery  for  ever  more  in  the  Bepub* 

nor  did  its  founders  expect  it  would.    They  lie  of  the  United  States.    If  this  amendment 

looked  forward  to  the  not  distant,  nor  as  they  shaU  be  incorporated  by  the  will  of  the  nation 

supposed  uncertain  period  when  skvery  should  into  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  it 

be  abolished,  and  the  Government  become  in  will  obliterate  the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  the 

fSact,  what  they  made  it  in  name,  one  securing  slave  system ;  its  chattelmng,  degrajding,  and 

the  blessings  of  liberty  to  alL    The  history  of  bloody  codes ;  its  dark,  malignant,  barbandnff 

the  last  seventy  years  has  proved  that  the  spirit ;  all  it  was  and  is,  every  thing  connected 

founders  of  the  Kepublic  w^e  mistaken  in  with  it  or  pertaining  to  i1^  from  the  face  of  the 

their  expectations;  and  slavery,  so  far  from  nation  it  has  scarred  with  moral  desolation, 

gradually  disappearing  as  they  had  anticipated,  from  the  bosom  of  the  country  it  has  reddened 

had  so  strengthened  itself  that  in  1660  its  ad-  with  the  blood  and  strewn  with  the  graves  of 

vocates  demanded  the  control  of  the  nation  in  patriotism.    The  incorporation  of  this  amend- 

its  interests,  feuling  in  which  they  attempted  its  ment  into  the  organic  law  of  the  nivtion  will 

overthrow.    This  attempt  brought  into  hostile  make  impossible  for  ever  more  the  reappearing 

collision  the  slaveholding  aristocrady,  who  made  of  the  discarded  edave  system,  and  the  retum- 

the  right  to  live  by  the  toil  of  others  the  chief  ing  of  the  despotism  of  the  slavemasters'  dom- 

artide  of  their  faith,  and  the  free  laboring  ination. 

masses  of  the  North,  who  believing  in  the  right  *^  Then,  sir,  when  this  amendment  to  the 

of  every  man  to  eat  the  bread  his  own  hands  Oonstitution  shall  be  consummated,  the  shackle 

had  earned.'*  will  fall  from  the  limbs  of  the  hapless  bondman. 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  various  acts  and  the  lash  drop  from  the  weary  hand  of  the 

of  Oongress  since  the  war  began,  and  the  meas-  taskmaster.    Then  the  sharp  cry  of  the  agonias- 

nres  of  the  Administration  relative  to  slaves,  ing  hearts  of  severed  families  will  cease  to  vex 

and  said :  ^^  I^  then,  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  the  weary  ear  of  the  nation,  and  to  pierce  the 

institution,  we  must  have  some  more  efficient  ear  of  Him  whose  Judgments  are  now  avenging 

way  of  doing  it  than  by  the  proclamations  that  the  wrongs  of  centuries.   Then  the  slave  mart, 

have  been  issued  or  the  acts  of  Oongress  which  pen,  and  auction-block,  with  their  clanking  fet- 

have  been  passed.  ters  for  human  limbs,  will  disappear  from  the 

'^  Then,  sir,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  effect-  land  they  have  brutalized,  and  the  school-house 

ual  way  of  ridding  the  country  of  slavery,  and  will  rise  to  enlighten  the  darkened  intellect  of 

BO  that  it  cannot  be  resuscitated,  is  by  an  amend-  a  race  imbruted  by  long  years  of  enforced  ig- 

ment  of  the  Oonstitution  forever  prohibiting  norance.    Then  tiLe  sacred  rights  of  human 

it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  nature,  the  hallowed£umly  relations  of  husband 

This  amendment  adopted,  not  only  does  slavery  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  will  be  protected 

cease,  but  it  can  never  be  reestablished  by  State  by  the  guardian  spirit  of  that  law  which  makes 

authority,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  again  sacred  alike  the  proud  homes  and  lowly  cabins 

amending  the  Oonstitution.    Whereas,  if  sla-  of  freedom.    Then  the  scarred  earth,  blighted 

very  should  not  be  abolished  by  act  of  Oongress  by  the  sweat  and  tears  of  bondage,  will  bloom 

orproclamationoftlie  President,  assuming  that  again  under  the  quickening  culture  of  re- 

either  has  the  power  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  warded  toil.    Then  the  wronged  victim  of  the 

in  the  Oonstitution  to  prevent  any  State  from  slave  system,  the  poor  white  man,  and  sand- 

reestablishing  it.    This  change  of  the  Oonstitu-  hiUer,  the  clay-eater  of  the  wasted  fields  of 

tion  will  also  relieve  us  of  dl  difficulty  in  the  Oalifomia,  impoverished,  debased,  dishonored 

restoration  to  the  Union  of  the  Bebd  States  by  the  system  that  makes  toil  a  badge  of  dis- 

when  our  brave  soldiers  shall  have  reduced  grace,  and  the  instruction  of  the  brain  and  soul 

them  to  obedience  to  the  laws.  of  man  a  crime,  will  lift  his  abashed  forehead 

^^  To  secure  its  passage  requires,  in  the  first  to  the  skies  and  begin  to  run  the  race  of  im- 
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proTement,  progress,  and  eleyation.    Then  the  pie  of  the  whole  United  States.    It  is  a  oon- 

nation,  '  regenerated  and  disinthralled  by  the  tract  to  which,  in  tiie  langaage  of  Mr.  Madison, 

genins  of  nniversal  emancipation,'  will  ran  the  the  States  themselves  are  parties,  and  it  is  to 

career  of  development,  power,  and  glory,  quick-  be  construed,  Jnst  as  any  other  contract  is  to  be 

ened,  animated,  and  goided  by  the  spirit  of  the  construed,  by  its  own  terms  and  by  the  sur- 

Chrisfiandemocracy  that  epulis  not  the  highest  rounding  ch*cumstances  showing  the  objects 

down,  but  lifts  the  lowest  up.' "  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Ifr.  Saulsbnry,  of  Delaware,  opposed  the  What  were  those  purposes  9  To  form  a  union 
joint  resolution,  saying :  '^  I  may  be  about  to  among  the  States  for  common  purposes,  not  to 
announoe  a  heresy,  but  if  it  is  a  heresy  I  firmly  give  tibiem  the  control  over  the  domestic  rela- 
believe  in  the  truth  of  it,  that  if  the  Senate  of  tions  existing  in  the  States,  not  to  regulate  the 
of  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  this  Joint  right  and  title  to  property  in  the  States ;  but 
resolution,  and  were  to  submit  it  to  all  the  there  were  great  common  purposes  to  be  sub- 
States  of  this  Union,  and  if  three-fourths  of  served  by  the  formation  of  this  Union  which 
the  States  should  ratify  the  amendment,  it  could  be  better  subserved  by  the  States  in  the 
would  not  be  binding  on  any  State  whose  in-  aggregate  than  by  the  States  separately.  They 
terest  was  affected  by  it  if  that  State  protested  were  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  States 
against  it.  I  know  the  popular  doctrine  is,  so  far  as  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was 
tibat  if  a  convention  is  caliea  by  two-thirds  or  concerned,  with  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
the  States  and  proposes  any  amendments  what-  witii  the  coinage  of  money,  and  many  other 
ever  to  the  Oonstitution,  which  amendments  things.  But  the  framers  of  that  instrument 
are  ratified  by  three-foartiis  of  the  States,  such  show  in  it  the  object  which  they  had  in  form- 
amendments  then  become  the  supreme  law  of  ing  it,  because  they  delegate  the  powers  which 
the  land,  and  are  binding  on  each  and  •every  the  Federal  Government  should  have,  and  then 
State — those  who  had  not  assented  to  them  as  declare  that  the  powers  not  therein  delegated, 
well  as  those  who  had.  Such  is  not  the  opin-  and  not  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
ion  which  I  entertdn  of  this  matter.  I  may  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people, 
be  in  error ;  I  know  my  view  is  against  the  *^  Do  any  suppose  if,  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
popular  opinion ;  but  let  us  test  it  and  see  who  mation  of  that  Oonstitution,  it  had  been  sug- 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  Who  framed  this  gested  that,  by  allowing  it  to  be  amended  by 
Constitution?    Who  made  it?  the  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  States, 

"  Sir,  that  Oonstitution  was  framed  by  the  a  fhture  convention  would  undertake  to  invade 
States,  by  the  people  of  the  States,  who  elected  the  rights  of  the  States  and  to  determine  what 
delegates  to  their  conventions  or  Legislatures,  should  be  property  in  the  States,  or  to  regulate 
It  was  submitted  separately  to  each  State.  It  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
never  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  wife,  master  and  slave,  within  those  States, 
United  States  as  an  aggregate  body.  It  was  that  the  fathers  would  ever  have  entered  into 
not  even  submitted  to  tiie  Oongress  of  the  such  an  agreement?  Why,  sir,  even  with  the 
United  States  elected  by  the  people  from  the  omission  from  that  Oonstitution  of  the  pro- 
particular  States.  It  was  not  submitted  to  a  vision  which  provides  for  the  rendition  of  frigi- 
general  convention  of  delegates  elected  in  the  tive  slaves,  we  are  told  by  so  high  an  authority 
different  States,  but  it  was  submitted  directiy  as  Justice  Story,  the  Oonstitution  could  not  have 
and  immediately  to  the  States  themselves.  It  been  framed.  Do  you  suppose  that  men  who 
was  to  bind  no  State,  and  had  no  effect  in  any  were  so  tenacious  of  their  rights — men  who 
State  except  those  States  which,  in  tiieir  inde-  had  waged  a  long  seven  years'  war  for  the* 
pendent  and  separate  character,  ratified  it  achievement  or  preservation  of  those  rights, 

"  Our  seceding  fathers  withdrew  not  en  masis  after  all  their  experience  in  that  bloody  confiict 

from  the  old  Articles  of  Oonfederation*    The  — ^would  ever  have  committed  to  any  body  of 

State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre-  men,  present  or  in  the  future,  the  power  to 

sent,  although  now  one  of  the  least  populous  in  regulate  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  or 

the  Union,  was  the  first  seceder.    !New  Jersey,  husband  and  wifSs? 

Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  followed,  until  '^  Sir,  if  you  can  go  into  the  States  and  at- 

finally  New  Hampshire  made  secession  complete  tempt  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and 

from  the  other  States  by  ratifying  that  Oon-  slave,  you  can  eo  into  a  State  and  attempt  to 

stitntion.    New  York,  Virginia,  STorth  Oaro-  regulate  the  relation  between  parent  and  child 

Una,  and  Rhode  Island  were  left  to  determine  or  husband  and  wife.    If  you  have  a  right  to 

the  great  issue  of  peaceable  separation  or  forci-  go  into  a  State  and  say  that  one  particular  spe- 

ble  opposition  to  it    They  were  left  to  try  the  cies  of  property  which  has  heretofore  been 

power  of  military  coercion  or  to  exclaim  that  property  shall  not  in  the  future  be  property, 

their  wayward  sisters  might  depart  in  peace,  you  have  a  right  to  say  that  any  other  subject 

New  York  and  Virginia  soon  seceded  from  tiie  of  property  heretofore  shall  not  be  property  in 

old  Oonfederation  and  came  in,  and  finally  the  future ;  and  you  have  a  right  to  say  in  that 

North  Oarolina;  but  Bhode  Island  would  not  case,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  there  shall 

whip  them  back  again.  be  no  such  thing  as  property  at  all.  It  will  not 

**The  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  do  to  answer  me  by  saymg  that  no  convention 

contract  made  for  the  government  of  the  peo-  of  the  States  would  do  this;  that  three-fourths 
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of  the  States  could  not  be  found  to  ratify  any  are,  by  tbree-fonrths  of  the  States,  they  wiL 

sacJi  provision  as  that.    Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  be,  in  the  language,  of  the  Constitution  now, 

lust  as  likely  now  to  be  done  in  the  future  as  '  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes.'    But,  says 

it  was  likely,  when  that  Constitution  was  fram-  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  you  cannot  amend 

ed,  that  in  seventy-five  years  a  dominant  party  the  Constitution  in  this  particular;  the  framers 

in  this  country  Vould  attempt  to  invade  a  State  of  the  Constitution  did  not  antidpate  that  such 

to  determine  the  question  of  what  should  be  an  amendment  would  be  proposed.    Has  the 

property  by  abolishing  an  existing  institution.  Senator  from  Delaware  carefully  considered 

^^But,  sir,  this  provision  goes  rarther.  It  is  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution? 
not  only  prospective  in  character  so  as  to  effect  **  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  said  that 
future  rights,  but  it  absolutely  proposes  by  an  you  might  amend  it  in  this  way,  and  it  should 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  sweep  away  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  except  in 
and  blot  out  hundreds  of  millions'  of  dollars  three  particulars :  one  was  in  regard  to  the 
worth  of  proi>erty  in  the  States.  That  is  the  slave  trade ;  another  was  in  re^d  to  the  cam- 
destruction  of  property.  It  operates  for  the  de-  tation  tax ;  and  the  third  was  m  regard  to  me 
struction  of  property,  because  if  this  amendment  equal  representation  of  the  States  in  this  branch 
becomes  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  and  is  of  Congress.  Why,  sir,  article  five  of  this  Con- 
submitted  to,  that  property  ceases.  Then,  I  ask,  stitution  shows  condusively  that  the  framers 
where  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  the  of  the  Constitution  had  the  subject  of  slavery 
destruction  of  this  amount  of  property  invested  directiy  under  their  thought  and  control  when 
in  slaves,  and  the  destruction  of  that  amount  they  said,  you  shall  not  amend  it  in  regard  to 
of  property  invested  in  manufactures,  in  agri-  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  but  was  silent 
culture,  or  in  the  mechanic  arts?  as  to  every  thingelse  in  regard  to  it,  and  you 

<^  Again,  can  a  convention  frame  an  amend-  may  amend  it.    There  is  no  provision  here  that 

ment,  or  can  Congress  propose  an  amendment  you  shall  not  abolish  domestic  servitude.  There 

to  the  Constitution,  whicn,  being  ratified  by  was  and  is  a  provision  that  you  should  not 

three-fourths  of  the  States,  shidl  become  the  touch  the  slave  trade  within  twenty  vears,  but 

supreme  law  of  the  land,  by  which  there  shall  you  might  abolish*  slavery.    The  implication  is 

be  made  an  equal  distribution  of  property  dear  and  forcible  that  you  may  do  it  whenever 

throughout  the  United  States?    Can  they  do  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  see  fit 

that  ?    Let  it  be  known  that  it  is  within  the  to  propose  the  amendment,  and  three-fourths 

power  of  tiiree-fourths  of  tiie  States  to  do  that,  of  tne  States  to  accept  it." 

and  a  party  may  rise  up  in  the  country  most  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis  was  lost — ^yeas, 

clamorous  for  tiie  exerdse  of  that  power.    I  5 ;  nays,  82. 

apprehend,  however,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  The  question  now  came  up  on  the  amend- 

convention  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  can-  ment  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 

not  propose  an  amendment,  which,  being  rati-  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "Mr. 

fled  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  can  do  any  President  permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  a  day 

of  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned.  that  I  and  many  others  have  long  wished  for, 

"  The  sinfulness  of  slavery  or  the  evil  of  sla-  long  hoped  for,  long  striven  for.    It  is  a  day 

very  among  those  with  whom  it  exists  is  not  to  when  the  nation  is  to  commence  its  new  life, 

be  invoked  as  affording  power,  in  the  absence  or  if  it  is  not  the  day,  it  is  the  dawning  of  the 

of  any  thinff  dse,  to  m&ke  this  proposed  change,  day ;  the  day  is  near  at  hand.    The  day  is  to 

If  that  be  tne  source  whence  is  derived  the  au-  come  when  the  American  people  are  to  wake 

thority  to  make  this  amendment  to  the  Con-  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  sublime  truths  whidi 

stitution  it  is  an  authority  against  which  I  can-  their  fi&thers  uttered  years  ago,  and  which  have 

not  argue,  for  the  simple  reason  tibiat  I  and  my  slumbered  dead  letters  upon  our  Constitution, 

antagonist  never  could  agree."  of  our  Dedaration  of  Independence,  and  of  our 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampsldre,  followed,  say-  history — a  day  when  the  nation  is  to  be  dis- 

ing:  "Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  dis-  embarrassed  of  the  inconsistendes  which  have 

cuss  at  large  tiie  power  of  Congress  to  propose  marked  its  history  and  its  career,  patent  to  the 

this  amencunent  to  the  States.    I  find  in  the  world  and  to  ourselves  when  we  have  had  the 

Constitution  as  it  now  stands  this  provision :  courage  faithfully,  fjBiirly,  and  boldly  to  look  the 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-ihirds  of  both  Houses  truth  in  the  face, 

shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  "  Sir,  what  is  the  truth?    We  have  had  upon 

to  this  Constitution,  or.  on  the  appUcation  of  the  the  pages  of  our  public  history,  our  public  doo- 

L®fff^*™'?-^*'^r**^*^^*^®*®^^"^^*f*®*'u^??^  nments,  and  our  pubHc  records,  some  of  the 

call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  „„vi:  J^„xT««*i.c.  ♦i^o*  ^«.^,  VIii  i-™  iT        "**-"" 

in  either  case,  shaU  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pu^  Bubhmest  truths  that  ever  fell  from  human  hps; 

poses,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratifiea  by  tt>iu  there  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 

the  Legislatures  ofthree-foorths  of  the  several  States,  world  a  more  striking  contrast  than  we  have 

^^'  presented  to  heaven  and  eartii  between  the 

^'I  understand  that  course  to  be  now  pro-  grandeur  and  the  sublimity  of  our  professions 

posed.    I  understand  that  Congress  is  about  and  the  degradation  and  infamy  of  our  practice, 

to  propose  to  the  States  certain  amendments  That  day  is  to  pass  away,  and  to  pass  away,  I 

to  this  Constitution.    I  imderstand  that  when  trust,  right  speedily, 

those  amendments  shall  be  ratified,  if  they  ever  "  Sir,  when  the  great  founder  of  the  Dutdi 
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republic,  William  the  SUent,  I  think  he  was  I,  as  I  said  on  rising,  do  not  propose  to  disonss 
called,  after  losng  his  armies,  his  treasnre,  his  this  qnestion  here :  mj  argoment  is  an  affirma- 
finanoes,  and  every  thing  but  his  own  indomita-  tion  that  we  have  no  business  with  meddling 
ble  conrage  and  his  Olmstdan  faith,  counselled  with  so  grave  a  question  of  ftmdamental  ana 
his  followers  again  to  rally  and  again  to  strike  elemental  law  while  we  have  a  war  to  main- 
for  freedom,  they  asked  him,  ^  Have  you  se-  tain  for  the  purpose  of  reSstablLshing  the  Be* 
cured  any  allianoes  t  Are  there  any  of  the  po-  public.  I  have  from  the  first  protested  against 
tentates  and  Powers  of  the  earth  that  you  the  continuous  discussion  of  tms  question  not 
could  associate  with,  that  wiU  aid  you  in  the  belonging  to  armies,  not  belon^g  to  forces, 
struggle  in  which  you  propose  to  engage?'  but  belonging  to  a  sentiment  or  opioion  which 
His  answer  was,  'Tes;  I  have  allied  myself  could  not  be  made  use  of  for  any  legitimate 
to  the  King  of  kings,  and  in  His  strength  I  in-  purpose  in  the  controversy  before  us.  I  have 
vite  you  to  go  to  battie.'  Sir,  that  is  the  posi-  asked  the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Oham- 
tion  and  the  only  position  this  nation  can  occu-  ber  to  assert  the  strength  of  the  Republic 
py.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  if  we  cannot  put  and  compel  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
away  from  us  the  great  sin  and  the  great  cnme  the  laws,  and  so  I  shall  say  as  long  as  I  occupy 
which  has  separated  us  not  only  from  the  sym-  my  place  in  this  Chamber ;  but  I  protest 
pathies  of  the  Christian  world,  but  from  the  against  occupying  the  time  of  the  Senate  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Qod  of  the  Christian  world,  Republic  of  North  America  entirely  in  discuss- 
then  indeed  is  our  cause  hopeless  and  our  strug-  ing  subjects  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gle  desperate.  retotabushing  of  the  Republic  that  has  been 

^^But,  rar,  whenever  unconditionally  and  disintegrated  by  hostile  forces  having  no  faith 
without  equivocation  we  come  up  to  the  mark  in  the  system  as  it  exists." 
and  place  ourselves  on  the  high  standard  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  following,  said : 
Christian  duty,  and  resolve  that  despite  of  all  ^'  Ought  not  the  people  deliberately  to  consider 
extraneous  circumstances,  of  all  doubtM  con-  any  proposition  for  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
tingencies, of  all  questions  of  expediency,  we  stitution?  Ought  it  not  to  be  considered  more 
will  place  ourselves  firmly  upon  the  everlasting  deliberately  than  any  ordinary  measure  of  gov- 
rock  of  duty  and  our  action  cJiall  be  in  accord-  emment  or  of  administration  ?  Sir,  what  is 
anoe  with  our  conscientious  convictions,  tiien,  our  condition?  We  are  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
and  not  till  then,  will  that  pillar  of  cloud  by  minds  of  the  people  are  greatly  exdted.  They 
day  and  fire  by  night  which  led  the  chosen  peo-  come  to  conclusions  now  not  so  much  upon  re- 
ple  from  the  house  of  bondage  to  tiie  land  of  flection  and  argument  and  reason  as  they  do 
promise,  be  ours.  Then  we  shall  indeed  and  in  upon  the  passions  of  the  hour.  I  ask  Senators 
truth  be  worthy  of  our  genealogy  and  our  his-  whether  a  time  like  this  is  favorable  to  consid- 
tory.  Then  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  Fll-  er  amendments  of  the  organic  law  ? 
grim  fathers  who  left  every  thing  behind  them  "I  ask  Senators  in  what  condition  are  Ala- 
that  they  might  come  hither  and  plant  in  this  bama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Greorgia, 
wilderness  a  temple  of  liberty,  and  ti^ow  wide  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  !^fississippi,  Missouri, 
open  its  doors  for  the  oppressed  of  earth  to  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  to  consider 
enter  and  be  at  rest — ^then  will  all  that  be  re-  amendments  to  the  Constitution?  Is  this  to 
alized.  Then  without  shame,  without  reproach,  be  their  Constitution  as  well  as  ours  ?  Is  this 
and  without  apology,  we  can  stand  in  this  nine-  to  be  a  Constitution  for  Louisiana  as  well  as 
teenth  century,  soldiers  of  the  new  civilization  Indiana,  fbr  Florida  as  well  as  Kew  Hamp- 
and  of  an  old  Christianity,  going  fortii  to  battie  shire  ?  Then,  sir,  if  it  is  to  be  their  great  law 
with  every  impulse  of  our  hearts  and  every  to  which  they  will  owe  allegiance  and  render 
purpose  that  we  entertain  in  full  accordance  obedience,  shall  they  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
with  the  best  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  good  on  consider  so  important  an  amendment  beford  it 
earth  and  of  the  God  in  heaven ;  when  we  take  Ib  proposed  to  them  ?  " 
this  position  and  take  it  firmly  and  ably,  then  and  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  answered:  ^'If 
not  until  then  shall  we  triumph ;  tiien  and  not  those  States  are  not  in  a  condition  to  partici- 
tiU  then  shall  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.'*  pate  in  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as 

Mr.  McDougall,  of  California,  followed,  say-  is  contemplated  by  this  Joint  resolution,  whose 

ing :  "I  thought  when  I  came  here  that  the  fault  will  it  be?    Can  a  party  in  that  attitude 

business  of  the  Federal  Congre^  the  business  take  advantage  of  his  own  fault,  of  Ms  own 

of  the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  bus-  wrong  ?  " 

iness  of  this  Government,  was  by  the  exercise  Mr.  Hendricks  said:  ^'I  ask  the  Senator,  is 

of  its  full  power  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  but  it  not  to  be  their  Constitution  as  well  as  ours, 

what  has  been  the  fact?    From  the  time  I  and  must  not  this  amendment  be  considered  by 

took  my  place  here  xmtil  this  day,  until  these  tiiem  and  acted  upon  by  them,  so  as  to  secure 

last  ten  minutes,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  three-fourths  of  the  thirty-five  States,  before  it 

has  passed  that  has  not  been  occupied  by  dis-  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution? " 

eossing  the  status  of  negroes  in  tne  southern  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  replied:  '^  If  those 

confederacy.    Our  home  policy,  our  finances.  States  were  voting  and  were  in  favor  of  the 

our  legitimate  business,  our  foreign  relations,  amendment,  they  would  vote  for  it  and  would 

nave  aU  been  ignored.  be  satisfied  with  it,  if  it  were  adopted,  and  if 
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they  wore  opposed  to  it  they  would  vote  against  upon  all,  and  authorize  that  contract  which  the 

it.    Now,  in  oonnting  the  thirty-five  States  so  Government  makes  with  an  enlisted  soldier, 

as  to  get  three-fonrths  to  agree  to  it,  those  Bnt  such  a. contract  would  be  in  itself  an  act 

States  that  have  not  voted  at  all  are  counted  of  manumission ;  for  a  slave  cannot  make  a 

the  same  precisely  ajs  if  they  had  voted  against  contract    And  if  the  contract  be  followed  by 

it."  *  actual  service,  who  can  deny  its  completest 

The  resolution  came  up  again  on  April  8th,  efficacy  in  enfranchising  the  eolcUer-dave  and 

when  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  after  tak-  his    whole    fEonily?      Shakspeare,    immortal 

ing  a  view  of  the  Oonstitution  in  reference  to  teacher,  gives  expression  to  an  instinctive  sen- 

any  support  it  might  afford  to  the  institutioai  timent  when  he  makes  Henry  Y .,  on  the  eve 

of  slavery,  said :  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  encourage  his  men 

*^  We  have  already  seen  that  slavery  can  find  by  promising, 
no  support  in  the  Oonstitution.    Glance  now  at  •  For  he  to^y  thst  ah«dB  his  blood  with  me, 

the  positive  provisions  by  which  it  is  brought  Bhall  be  mr  brother;  bo  he  ne'er  BO  vUe, 

completely  under  the  control  of  Congress.  ™b  day  sEaU  gentle  hu  oondiUon.^ 

^U.  First  among  the  powers  of  Congress,  '^8.  There  is  still  another  dause:  'The 
and  associated  with  the  power  to  lay  and  col«  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in 
lect  taxes,  is  that '  to  provide  for  the  common  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.' 
defence  and  general  welfiEu*e.'  It  has  been  There  again  is  a  plain  duty.  But  the  question 
questioned  whether  this  is  a  substantive  power,  recurs,  what  is  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
or simply  incident  to  that  with  which  it  is  as-  ment?  John  Adams,  m  the  correspondence  of 
sociated.    But  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  absurd,  his  old  age,  says: 

to  insist  that  Congress  should  not  have  this       ipv««„«*««o«. ««.«?« «„^r*u«««.„i.^^„vK a 

^  t  .     J.  £31.  n  'x  ~^x  -J     -*  The  customary  meanings  Of  the  words  republic  and 

substantive  power.     SMI  It  not  provide  for  commonwealth  have  beeS  infinite.    They  hare  been 

the  common  defence?    Shall  it  not  provide  for  iippUed  to  eyery  goyemment  under  heaven ;  that  of 

the  general  wel&ref    If  it  cannot  do  these  Turkey  and  that  of  Spain,  as  well  aa  that  of  Athena 

things  it  had  better  abdicate.   In  the  discussions  •pi  ^i  ^^m<L  of  Geneva  and  San  Karino.— ^<7A» 

on  the  Constitution  in  the  Virginia  convention,  ^^"^^  ^^*''  -^^^  ^''  ^'  ^^^' 
Mr.  George  Mason,  one  of  its  most  decided  op-        "  But  the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of 

ponents,  said,   ^That  Congress   should   have  government  must  have  a  meaning  congenial 

power  to  provide  for  tiie  general  welfare  of  with  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution.    If  a 

the  Union,  I  grant.'  (2  Eliot's  Debates,  827.)  Government  like  that  of  Turkey,  or  even  like 

But  the  k^guage  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  which  that  of  Yenioe,  could  come  within  tiie  scope 

allusion  has  been  already  made,  was  still  more  of  this  guarantee,  it  would  be  of  little  value, 

explicit.    He  foresaw  liiat  this  power  would  It  would  be  words  and  nothing  more.    £vi- 

be  naturally  directed  against  slavery,  and  he  dently  it  must  be  construed  so  as  to  uphold  the 

said :  Constitution  according  to  all  the  promises  of  its 

Slavery  is  detested.    We  feel  its  fatal  effects.    We  g'T^^^^^^^^A^S^  ?*^.v  ^.*^.'^?^ 

deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.    Let  all  first  published  to  the  Senate  by  the  disonguish- 

these  considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press  ed  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  CoUamer),  the 

with  full  force  on  the  minds  of  Congress.    Let  that  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  library. 

S5"S!l^«rif- H;  ^  trust,  will  distinguish -toericans,  showing  that  this  dause  was  originally  sug- 

and  the  necessity  of  national  defence— let  all  these  «^^^  ;!  ^«^  x^„  xv^  a,««  ^i?  ai.^^Jr     thJ^  ^ 

things  operate  on  their  minds :  they  will  search  that  «^^  P  P«^  ^^  ^^^  \^  ^^  Slavery.     The  rec- 

paper  [the  Oonstitution]  and  see  if  they  have  the  ord  is  miportant,  dLsdosmg  the  real  mtention 

power  of  manumission.    And  have  they  not,  sir?  of  this  guarantee.    But  no  American  need  be 

Have  they  not  the  power  to  provide  for  the  general  at  a  loss  to  designate  some  of  the  distinctive 

defence  and  welfare  ?    May  tW  not  think  that  they  dements  of  a  repubUc  according  to  the  idea  of 

call  for  the  abohtion  of  slavery  f    May  they  not  pro.  ^  ^^'«»  *'*  ^_*r^Ty      «»vw*w***5  "Y,  •"''  *^«"  ^ 

nounce  aU  slaves  fi^e?    And  will  Sey  not  be  war-  Amenoan  mstitutions.     These  will  be  found, 

ranted  by  that  power?   This  is  no  ambiguous  impli-  first,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by 

cation  or  logical  deduction.    The  paper  speaks  to  the  which  it  is  solemnly  announced  Hhat  all  men 

point.    They  have  the  power  in  clear  and  une^uivo-  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  unalienable 

cal  terms,  and  will  clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it.  .^«i^x„.  i.v«i.  «!L^««  *i>««^  ««»  i;#u  i;Va..4-»-  ^-^a 

-BUofsDOaUs,  vol.  8,  p.  690.  ^  ^^^^  ?  ^^}  ^^^  .^^,  ^?  Me,  liberty,  and 

the  pursmt  of  happmess.'    And  they  will  be 

^'Language  could  not  be  more  positive.    To  found,  secondly,  in, that  other  guarantee  and 

all  who  ask  for  the  power  of  Congress  over  prohibition  of  the  'Constitution,  in  harmony 

slavery,  here  is  a  sufficient  answer;  and  re-  with  the  Declaration  of  IndepMondence,    'no 

member  that  this  is  not  my  speech,  but  tiie  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 

speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  says  that  the  property  without  due  process  of  law.'    Such 

Conititution  '  speaks  to  the  point'  are  some  of  the  essential  dements  of  a  '  repub- 

^^2.  Next  comes  the  clause,  *•  Congress  shall  lican  form  of  government'  which  cannot  be 

have  power  to  dedare  war;  to  raise  and  support  disowned  by  us  without  oisowning  the  veiy 

armies ;  to  provide  and  Tnaintjiin  a  navy.'    A  muniments  of  our  liberties ;  and  it  is  th^ 

power  like  tnis  is  from  its  very  nature  unlimited,  which  the  United  States  are  bound  to  guaran- 

In  raising  and  supporting  an  army,  in  providing  tee.    But  all  these  make  slavery  impossible, 

and  maintaining  a  navy,  Congress  is  not  restrain-  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  result  was  not  an- 

ed  to  any  particular  dass  or  color.    It  may  call  ticipated.     It  would  be^  then,  only  another 
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fflnstration  that  oar  others  '  builded  wiser  than  capital  or  in  any  national  territory.    Oonstita- 

they  knew/  tionally  slavery  has  always  been  an  outlaw 

**4.  Bat,  independent  of  the  danse  of  guar-  wherever  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitation 

antee,  there  is  the  claose  jnst  qaoted,  which  in  was  applicable.    Nobody  donbted  that  it  was 

itself  is  a  soorce  of  power:  '  no  person  shall  be  binding  on  the  national  conrts,  and  yet  it  was 

deprived  of  life,  ^^^^T*  <>'  property  without  left  nnezeonted — a  dead  letter,  Idlled  by  the 

dae  process  of  law.'    Iliis  was  a  part  Of  the  predominant  influence  of  slavery,  until  at  last 

amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Congress  was  obliged  by  legifdative  act  to  do 

first  Coi^ess,  under  the  popular  demand  for  what  the  courts  had  failed  to  do,  and  to  put  an 

a  Bill  of  Rights.    Brief  as  it  is,  it  is  in  itself  end  to  slavery  in  the  national  capital  and  na- 

alone  a  whole  Bill  of  Bights,    liberty  can  be  tional  territories, 

lost  only  by  ^due  process  of  law,'  words  bor-        ''But  tliere  are  no  words  in  this  guarantee 

rowed  from  the  old  liberty-loving  common  law,  and  prohibition  by  which  they  are  restrsAned 

iUostratedby  oar  master-in-law,  Lord  Coke,  but  to  any  exclusive  jurisdiction.    They  are  broad 

best  explained  by  the  late  Mr.  tTustice  Bronson,  and  general  as  the  Constitution  itself;   and 

of  New  York,  in  a  judicial  opinion  where  he  since  they  are  in  support  of  human  rights  they 

says:  cannot  be  restriuned  by  any  interoretatioiL 

ThemMDingof  the  aeotion  then  seems  to  be,  that  There  is  no  limitation  in  them,  and  nobody 

no  member  of  the  State  shall  be  diflfranohiBed  or  de-  now  can  supply  any  such  limitation,  without 

prived  of  any  of  Ws  rights  or  priyilegea  unless  the  encountering  the  venerable  maxim  of  law,  Im- 
matter  shaU  be  adjudged  againsl  him  npon  tnal  had        -^      ^rudelU  qui  libertaU  non  fantt^'  Im- 

Moording  to  the  course  of  common  law.    The  words  !'/"•«*«'««  ««.«?»«  y  »•  ►wct  w^*  #«r#»  ^mwi?i^  xu* 

"  dne  process  of  law  "  in  thu  place  cannot  mean  less  ?!<>?»  ^^  <^®i  "  **«  ^*^0  ^^  »J?*  ^^^O^  ^^' 

than  aproseontion  or  suit  instituted  and  conducted  ty.'    Lonff  enough  courts  and  Congress  have 

according  to  the  prescribed  forms  and  solemnities  for  merited  uiis  condemnation.      The   time    has 

'.  ascerUiniMfljult  or  determining  the  title  to  proper-  ©ome  when  they  should  merit  it  no  longer. 

_.  ty.-t  mUTB  S^(yrt8, 14«.  r^^  Constitution  should  become  a  living  letter 
"Such  is  the  protection  which  is  thrown  by  under  the  predominant  influence  of  freedom, 
the  Constitution  over  every  *  person,'  without  It  is  tlus  conviction  which  has  brought  peti- 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  dass  or  condition,  tioners  to  Congress,  during  the  present  session, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  universality  addng  that  the  Constitution  shall  be  simply 
of  this  protection.  All,  without  exception,  executed  against  slavery  and  not  altered.  Ah  I 
come  within  its  scope.  Its  natural  meanmg  is  sir,  it  would  be  a  glad  aght  to  see  that  Con- 
plain;  but  there  is  an  incident  of  history  which  stitution,  which  we  have  all  sworn  to  support, 
makes  it  plainer  stilL  excluding  all  possibility  interpreted  generously,  nobly,  gloriously  for 
of  misconception.  A  clause  of  this  character  freedom,  so  that  everywhere  wi&in  its  influ- 
was  originally  recommended  as  as  amendment  ence  the  chains  should  drop  from  the  slave.  If 
by  two  slave  States,  North  Carolina  and  Vir-  it  be  said  that  this  was  not  anticipated  at  the 
j^nia,  but  it  was  restrained  by  them  to  free-  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  I  remind  you  of 
men^  thus:  'No  freeman  ought  to  be  deprived  t^e  words  of  Patrick  Henry  at  the  time  when 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  but  by  the  law  he  said,  '  the  paper  speaks  to  the  point.'  No 
of  the  land.'  But  when  the  recommendation  doubt  It  does  speak  to  the  point.  Cicero  pre- 
came  before  Congress  the  word  *  person'  was  ferred  to  err  with  Plato  rather  than  to  think 
substituted  for  '  freemen,'  and  the  more  search-  right  with  other  men.  And  pardon  me  if,  on  this 
ing  phrase  '  due  process  of  law '  was  substituted  occasion,  when  my  country  is  in  peril  from 
for  ^  the  law  of  the  land.'  In  making  this  slavery,  and  when  homan  rights  are  to  be  res- 
change,  rejecting  the  recommendation  of  two  cued,  I  prefer  to  err  vrith  Patrick  Henry,  the 
slave  States,  the  authors  of  this  amendment  contemporary  of  the  Constitution,  rather  than 
revealed  their  purpose,  that  no  person  wearing  to  think  right  witii  Senators  who  hesitate 
the  human  form  should  be  deprived  of  liberty  against  slavery. 

without  due  process  of  law ;  and  the  proposi-  "  Mr.  Prendent,  thus  stands  the  case.  There 
tion  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Congress  and  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  on  which  slavery 
then  of  the  States  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  can  rest,  or  find  any  the  least  support.  Even 
Clearly  on  its  face  it  is  an  express  guarantee  on  the  face  of  that  instrument  it  is  an  outlaw ; 
of  personal  liberty,  and  an  express  prohibition  but  if  we  look  further  at  its  provisions  we  find 
agamst  its  invasion  anywhere.  at  least  four  distinct  sources  of  power,  which, 
"  In  the  face  of  this  guarantee  and  prohibi-  if  executed,  must  render  slavery  impossible, 
tion — ^for  it  is  both — ^how  can  any  'person'  be  while  the  preamble  makes  them  all  vital  for 
held  as  a  slave?  But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  freedom:  first,  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
this  provision  must  be  restrained  to  places  common  defence  and  general  welfare ;  second- 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  na-  ly,  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  maint^un  na- 
tional Government.  Let  me  say  fr'ankly  that  vies;  thirdly,  the  power  to  guarantee  to  every 
such  formerly  was  my  own  impression,  often  State  a  republican  form  of  government;  and 
avowed  in  this  Chamber ;  but  I  never  doubted  fourthly,  the  power  to  secure  liberty  to  every 
its  complete  efficacy  to  render  slavery  uncon-  person  restrained  without  doe  process  of  law. 
stitutional  in  all  sndi  places,  so  that '  no  per-  But  all  these  provisions  are  something  more 
son'  could  be  held  as  a  slave  at  the  national  than  powers;  tiiey  are  duties  also*    And  yet 
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we  are  constantly  and  painfhllj  reminded  in  half  of  the  yiolation  of  th^  propertj  rights 
this  Chamber  that  pending  measores  against  hj  an  attempted  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
slayery  are  nnconstitational.  Sir,  this  is  an  tntion  of  the  United  States  inflicted  upon 
immense  mistake.  Nothing  against  slavery  can  them  would  pnt  all  New  England  in  revolt  to- 
be  nnconstitational.  It  is  only  hesitation  morrow, 
which  is  nnconstitntionaL"  ^'  Knowing  that  this  will  be  the  best  disunion 

The  Semctor  itrOa  noticed  varions  objections  measure  that  was  ever  ad^ted,  and  desiring  as 

to  the  resolution,  and  said:   "Putting  aside,  I  do  a  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was  with 

then,  all  objections  that  have  been  interposed,  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  I  oppose  itj  and  shall 

whether  proceeding  from  open  opposition  or  oppose  it  here  and  eyerywhere^  with  all  the 

from  lukewarm  support,  the  great  question  re-  power  that  I  have. 

curs,  that  question  which  dominates  this  whole  "  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to-day  has 
debate.  How  shall  slavery  be  overthrown?  quoted  from  Patrick  Henry,  and  he  has  eu- 
The  answer  is  threefold:  first,  by  the  courts,  logized  him  very  much.  Certainly  he  does 
declaring  and  applying  the  true  principles  of  not  feel  any  more  admiration  for  that  distin- 
the  Constitution ;  secondly,  by  Congress,  in  guished  orfttor  than  I  do.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  belong  to  it ;  tor  know  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
and,  thirdly,  i)f^e  people,  through  an  amend-  tion  has  been  adopted  since  Patrick  Henry 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  Courts,  Congress,  made  that  speech,  which  says  that  private 
people,  all  may  be  invoked,  and  the  occasion  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  uses  ex- 
will  justify  the  appeal."  cept  on  just  compensation?  and  that  is  an  an- 

Mr.  Sumner  closed  by  moving  to  strike  out  swer  to  his  whole  quotation  from  Mr.  Henry, 

the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  report  of  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Henry  was  right  ia 

the  committee,  and  insert  the  following :  the  portion  he  assumed  in  the  speech  from 

Section  1.    All  persons  are  free  (equal)  before  the  whicli  the  Senator  (quoted     Mr.  Hem-y  was 

law,  80  that  no  person  can  hold  anoflier  as  a  slave ;  engaged  at  that  time  in  m^g  an  assault  on 

and  the  Congress  may  make  all  laws  necessary  the  Constitution  m  a  slave  State ;  he  wished  to 

and  proper  to  carry^  tnis  article  into  effect  every-  r^ect  it ;  he  did  not  like  it ;  but  even  if  what 

where  within  the  United  Stotes  and  the  jurisdiction  jj^  j^hen  stated  were  true,  the  amendment  since 

^^^^^  adopted  explodes  the  whole  of  the  Senator's 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Zentucky,  in   reply  said :  argument  on  that  branch  of  the  case,  and  Mr. 

"  Adopt  this  amendment,  say  to  the  people  of  Henry's  argument  along  with  it." 

the  Southern  States  that  they  are  to  be  depriv-  Mr.  Sumner's  amendment  was  withdrawn 

ed  of  their  property  and  the  earnings  of  their  after  some  discussion. 

labor,  that  their  whole  domestic  policy  is  to  be  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :  *'  Mr.  Presi* 
overthrown,  and  four  millions  of  miserable  dent,  if  the  men  who  are  to  pass  this  amend- 
blacks  turned  loose  among  them,  if  you  please,  ment  were  as  much  interested  in  this  property 
and  do  you  think  they  will  yield  while  they  as  those  who  are  opposing  it  here  and  els^ 
have  arms  to  strike  ?  Never,  sir ;  and  in  my  where,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  would  be 
honest  judgment  (I  always  speak  plainly  what  found  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
I  think)  those  fanatical  gentlemen  on  the  other  fdl  operation,  to  be  sure.  They  say  to  ns, 
side  of  the  ^ouse  who  desire  the  passage  of  ^  We  will  take  from  you  your  property ;  we 
this  measure,  intend  to  do  one  of  two  things —  will  make  you  no  compensation  for  it ;  and  we 
either  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery  or  will  do  it  under  the  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
to  destroy  the  Union.  If  they  can  make  the  stitution.'  Sir,  property  is  a  matter  of  State 
preservation  of  this  Union  a  pretext  by  which  or  domestic  institution.  The  General  Govem- 
they  can  be  enabled  to  strike  down  slavery,  ment  have  not  legitimately,  and  were  never 
they  will  do  so.  If  they  find  that  they  cannot,  intended  to  have,  any  juris^ction  or  authority 
in  my  judgment  they  will  be  willing  to  recog-  over  the  subject  of  property.  What  subjecte 
nize  the  South.  Their  whole  policy  indicates  should  constitute  property,  how  it  should  be 
that  to  my  mind.  Pass  this  amendment  and  regulated,  whether  it  should  exist  and  continue 
you  mi&e  an  impassable  chasm,  as  if  you  were  in  one  subject  or  be  discontinued  in  another 
to  put  a  lake  of  burning  fire  between  the  ad-  subject,  are  questions  which  were  never  in- 
hering States  and  those  who  are  out.  You  will  tended  to  be  intrusted  to  the  General  Govern- 
then  have  to  make  it  a  war  of  conquest  and  ment.  That  is  a  great  and  frmdamental  feature 
extermination  before  you  can  ever  bring  them  of  our  Federal  and  Stete  system  of  govern- 
back  under  the  flag  of  tiie  Government.  There  ments.  The  proposed  amendment  tekes  that 
is  no  doubt  about  that  proposition.  principle  to  be  true  in  relation  to  but  one  sub- 
"  Why,  sir,  suppose  you  were  to  propose  and  Ject  of  property ;  but  if  it  strikes  at  it  in  re- 
para  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  laying,  lation  to  one  subject  of  property,  it  may  in  re 
your  hand  upon  the  property  interest  in  New  lation  to  alL 

England,  I  will  not  say  equal  but  half  equal  to  "  The  power  of  amendment  as  now  proposed 

the  property  interests  of  the  Southern  Stetes  to  be  exercised  imparts  a  power  that  would 

which  you  now  propose  to  strike  down;  does  revolutionize  the  whole  Government,  and  that 

any  man  believe  that  all  New  England  would  would  invest  the  amending  power  with  a  £em)- 

not  be  in  revolution  to-morrow?  Yes,  sir,  one-  nlty  of  destroying   and   revolutionizing   tho 
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whole  Groyernment  In  my  judgment  it  is  be  said  are  extreme  cases,  bnt  they  are  legiti- 
absnrd  to  say  that  the  power  of  amendment,  mate  results  from  the  power  to  amend  now 
which  is  simply  a  power  to  reform,  a  power  to  claimed.  The  right  to  amend  is  not  a  right  to 
improve,  Imparts  and  authorizes  the  ezerdse  extend  and  enl^ge  the  powers  grant(^  un- 
of  a  power  to  destroy.'^  der  the  Oonstitution.  It  was  only  intended 
The  following  was  the  vote  on  the  passage  through  its  instrumentality  to  provide  for  the 
ofthe  joint  resolution:  better  and  more  convenient  exercise  of  the 
Y«A»— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chwidlcr,  Clark,  powers  expressly  granted,  in  case  defects 
CoUamer,  Gonness,  Cowan,  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Pessen-  should  be  found  to  exist  in  the  practical  work- 
den,  Foot  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harding,  Harlan,  ing  of  the  system.  The  amendment  as  to  the 
Harrw,  Bfenderson  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  manner  of  electing  the  Preadent  and  Vice- 
of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morflran,  MorrilL  Nesmith,  x*^  •  j^^*  :ii„„*««+^  4.i^:«  ^^^ 
PomeroyrKamsey,  SheiSm,  Sprwe.  SiSiner,  Ten  Prudent  mustrates  this  view.  _ 
£Tck,  TrnmbolC  Van  WinJde,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  To  construe  the  Constitution  as  authonz- 
wiUey,  and  Wilson--88.  ing  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  impose  upon 
i,^t^^^®"7'a^*7?'  ^•"dricks,  KoDongall,  Pow-  the  residue  terms  and  conditions  of  Union  not 
en,  Riddle,  and  Saalsbnry-6.  ^^^^^^^  ^p^^  ^^  assented  to  by  them,  would 

The  Vice-President  announced  that  the  joint  be  a  wide  departure  from  its  spirit,  and  a 

resolution  having  received  the  concurrence  of  monstrous  usurpation  of  power ;  and  tMs  it 

two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  was  passed,  is  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  do;  to 

Mr.  McDougall,  of  Califomia,  said:  ^'I  de-  take  a  ftirther  step  to  alienate  the  feelings  of 

aire  to  ask  a  question  for  the  purpose  of  under-  the  South,  and  to  embarrass  and  impede  Hieir 

standing  a  rufing  of  the  Ohair.    The  ruling,  I  return  to  the  Union.    Ko  matter  what  the 

understand,  is  that  the  vote  as  it  stands  now  question  may  be,  whether  that  of  slavery  or  of 

has  no  relation  to  the  States  not  represented  any  other  domestic  institution  or  right  reserv- 

on  the  floor.    I  think  our  vote  now  being  a  ed  to  the  States ;  so  long  as  it  is  reserved,  Oon« 

final  vote  diould  have  relation  to  all  the  States  gress  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  it  in  any 

88  recognized  under  the  Constitution."  way." 

The  Tioe-President  replied:    "The   Ohair  Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  said :"  Mr.  Speak- 

mles  that  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  is  a  er,  I  see  many  objections  to  this  amendment, 

quorum,  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  voting,  wnile  I  fail  to  find  one  reason  in  its  favor.    I 

provided  a  quorum  votes,  is  su£Scient  to  pass  any  am  opposed  to  it  because  it  aims  at  the  intro- 

resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  tne  Oon-  duction  of  a  new  element  over  which  €k)vem- 

stitution."  ment  shall  operate.    It  proposes  to  make  the 

Mr.  McDougall:   "I  only  desire  the  privi-  socialinterests  subjects  for  governmental  action, 

lege  of  saying  that  such  is  not  the  opinion  I  en-  This  is  the  introduction  of  a  principle  antago- 

tertain."  nist  to  that  which  underlies  all  republican  sys- 

In  the  House  the  joint  resolution  was  con-  tems.    Our  Union  was  made  for  the  poHtioal 

flidered  on  June  14tii.     Mr.  Pruyn,  of  l^ew  government  of  the  parties  to  it,  for  certain 

York,  opposed  it  saying :  "  Can  tiiree-fourths  Efpecified  objects  of  a  very  general  character, 

of  the  States,  under  this  power  to  amend,  over-  all  of  them  political,  and  none  of  them  relating 

turn  the  institutions,  subvert  the  authority,  to  or  affecting  in  any  manner  individual  or  per- 

and  change  the  condition  of  the  other  States  ?  sonal  interests  in  those  things  which  touch  the 

If  80,  the  States  might  as  well  in  the  outset  domestic  concerns.     There  is  no  feature  or 

have  surrendered  all  their  sovereignty  to  the  principle  of  it  giving  to  the  Federal  power  au- 

General  Government,  and  the  amendment  de-  thority  over  them.    These  were  reserved  and 

claratory  of  their  reserved  rights  was  meaning-  left  exdudvely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 

less.    Is  there  any  person  who  will  venture  to  and  Hhe  people  thereof.'     Of  this  character 

elaim  that  any  State  which  adopted  the  Oonsti-  are  the  marital  relations,  the  religious  beliefs, 

tution,  placed  any  such  constiruction  on  this  the  right  of  eminent  domain  witMn  the  terri- 

power  to  amend?  torial  limits  of  the  States,  other  private  prop-^ 

"  Can  Maryland  and  Delaware  and  Kew  Jer-  erty,  and  all  matters  purely  social.    Slavery 

Bey  (for  this  illustrates  the  principle)  force  upon  where  it  exists  is  a  system  of  domestic  labor; 

Pennsylvania  an  entire  change  of  her  domestic  it  is  not  the  creature  of  law.    It  existed  with- 

policy  and  institutions?    Can  Vermont,  Mas-  out  law  before  this  Government  was  establish- 

sachusetts,  and  Connecticut  compel  New  York  ed.    It  is  incorporated  into  the  organization 

to  submit  to  their  domination  over  her  internal  of  society  as  part  of  the  existing  domestic  reg- 

affairs,  and  to  lay  down  rights  at  their  bidding  ulations.    It  cannot  be  brought  within  consti- 

which  she  never  agreed  to   surrender  ?     If  tutional  jurisdiction  any  more  than  can  any  or 

three-fourths  of  the  States  can  take   away  either  of  the  other  private  and  personal  inter- 

ri^hts  now  clearly  reserved  to  their  associates,  ests  referred  to." 

what  is  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  their  ter-  Mr.  Higby,  of  California,  replied :  '*  Si^  the 

ritory  by  other  States?     If  one  right  can  be  whole  debate  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 

taken  away,  several  can  be — all  can  be.     If  upon  this  proposition  has  been  upon  thd  pre- 

one  principle  can  be  swept  away,  all  can  be.  sumption  that  whatever  action  is  taken  by  us 

Under  such  a  doctrine  States  may  be  annihi-  as  a  legislative  body  is  conclusive;  that  if  this 

lated  and  a  monarchy  built  up.    These  it  may  resolution  passes  this  House— it  having  already 
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passed  the  Senate — ^it  becomes  a  finalitj^  and  u^d  with  the  dictates  ofinstiee  and  bnmanitj,  ordei^ 

whatever  is  embraced  ia  it  becomes  a  portion  K?^!!^' ^?5.?®^l*^w  •   i^?*"^!J*  ^!?  !SS^!*" 

*v^  ♦K^  r«^««+;*.«+;^«  r^f  *^^^  TT«i+^  fl+^+^o      t  a*  withm  the  limits  of  certain  States  and  parts  of  States 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States.    Let  therein  desiniated  were,  and  should  {hereafter  and 

no  such  fallacy  smk  deep  mto  the  heart  of  any  ibrsTwr  be,  free  j  and  Uiat  the  executive,  military, 

man.     The  Oonstitation  has  most  amply  and  and  nayal  authorities  would  and  should  thencefbr- 

oautiously  provided  that  the  national  legidar  '^"d  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  all  such 

tive  branch  of  the  Government  can  make  no  ^fr^^J'  ^^-Z^^!^^  ^^  said  proclamation  and 

«i  T  ^  ux  ttuviu  VA  I. w  ^^y"^ **ii4viiw  v»u  uicuK^uv  qj^q^^  ^q  Presidcnt  has  ffuaranteed  to  all  such  persons 

such  amendment.      Why,  sir,  the   resolution  their  freedom,  and  has  pledged  the  faith  and  honor 

amply  gives  the  amendment  in  so  many  words,  of  the  country  that  their  freedom  shall  be  recognised 

yiifi   proposes  its  ratification,   and    then    the  ^uid  forever  maintained ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  right 

amendment  goes  to  the  State  legisUtures,  and  ^^^  *^«  d"*y  of  Congress  to  make  all  laws  which  may 
mTiof  iv^  ^^4-iS^A  K»  ♦!»««.  «                            'be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  mto  execution 

must  be  ratified  by  them."        _,     ^  ^   ,     ,,  aU  the  powers,  wfietter  civil  or  mflitary,  vested  by 

The  debate  subsequently  extended  to  the  the  Constitution  in  the  Pnsident  as  Commander-in. 

general  subject  of  slavery,  and  was  continued  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ^^  and  among  such  mil- 

at  much  length.     The  vote  was  taken  on  the  J*^  powers  is  that  of  maldng  and  executing  the 

next  day,  and  two-ttirdB  not  voting  in  favor,  ir^^K Zlf  ^if^e^.^  5&  ^th^HSS 

the  lomt  resolution  failed  to  pass.  designated  States  or  parts  of  States,  are  now  of  right 

The  vote  was  as  follows :  free,  and  ought  to  be  hereafter  forever  unmolested 

TxAS—Messrs.   Alley,   Allison,  Ame&  Anderson,  "*  *^®  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  the  Govern- 

Arnold,  BaUey,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beamam  mentof  the  United  States  is  bound  to  "recognize 

Blaine,   Blair,  Blow,  Boutwell,   Boyd,  Brandegee,  and  maintain;                                      ^          .      , 

Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb!  Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 

Cole,  Creswell,  Dawes,  Deming,  Dixon,  Donnelly!  more  complete  and  immedirte  execution  the  aforesaid 

Driggs,  Bckley,  Eliot.  Pamsworth,  Fenton,  Rrant  proclamation,  and  to  sewre  forever  Oie  recognition 

Os^d,  Gooch,  Griswold,  Hale,  Higby,  Hooper,  and  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  all  persons  desig- 

Hotohkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Johntt  Hubbwd,  nafed  therem,  and  hereby  to  provide  more  effect- 


r.  Miner,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  wwpcopie;    ^^   ,^    „     ,       ^  „ 

Myers.    Leonard    Myers,   Norton,    OdelL    Charles  ^^  ^  ^nacUdU/ ^8^i^  and  Eimte  of  JUmrmnU 

O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Price,  Al-  oUvea  of  the  Untied  SUOea  of  Amenca  %n  Omgres$ 

exander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Schenck,  Schoield,  ateembled.  That  in  all  States  and  ^arts  of  SUtes 

Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Spaulding,  Starr  designated  in  ssid  proclamation  as  m  rebellion,  the 

Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy,  Upson,  Van  Val-  rofinsUving^  or  holding,  or  attempting  to  hold,  in 

kenburgh,  EHhu  B.  Washbume,  Webster,  Whaley,  alavenr  or  in  involuntary  servitude  of  any  person 

Wheeler,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  "^^^  8*^*^  ***^®  heen  made  or  declared  to  be  free 

Woodbridge 93  by  said  proclamation,  or  any  of  their  descendants, 

Nats— Messrs/  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen,  ^^  "»«  after  tiie  date  of  said  proclamation,  other- 

Anoona,  Ashley,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Bliss,  Brooks  ^"^  *^»°  *"»  punishment  of  cnme  whereof  the  accus- 

James  S.  Brown,  Chanter,  Cofl&roth,  Cox,  Craven^  fd  "haU  have  been  duly  convicted,  is  and  shall  be 

Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridce,  En?  forever  prohibited,  any  law  or  regulation  of  either 

lish,  Pinck,  Ganson,  Grider,  Uardinff,  Hamn^n,  of  s^^ch  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Herrick  Holman,  Hutchins,  PhiUp  Johnson,  Va-  SabseqnentJy,  on  Jnne  16th,  the  proposition 

ham  Johnson,  Kalbfleisch,  Keman.  Kinff.  Law,  La-  ±  »-'**"««m ««*•«/»  ««   rTf       T^  «*«^»  v*v4#v«i«.v« 

lear,  Le  Blond,  Long,  M^Ilory,  Maroy,licAJlistir^  ^  ^^?^  *^®  commutation  clanse  of  ^e  enrol- 

HcDowelL  McKinney,  William  H.  Miller,  James  B.  Taeat  act  bemg  under  consideration,  Mr.  Bout- 

Horris,  Morrison,  Noble,'  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton,  welL  of  Jfassachusetts,  said : 

Pruyn,    Radford,    Samuel    J.   Randall,    Robinson,  "  j  am  not  disposed  to  despair  at  all  of  the 

is  w'S  I.  tt  i^  Ifr^V  StU'  Bepubli<s,or  Of  ^e  power  oi^e  Government 

Sweat,  Wadsworth,  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  Joseph  ^  malntam  itself-    The  gentleman  from  Ken- 

W.  White,  and  Fernando  Wood— d5.  tuckr  (Mr.  Mallory)  said  this  morning  that  the 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  William  G.  Brown,  Clay,  vhole  policy  of  the  country  was  changed  by 

5SZ.iI^w  n'i?*^*'-^^T  '?•  %T**/  Dumont,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  he 

Gnnnell,  Hall,  Benjamin  G.HarnAChar(e8M.Har.  ^ttrifiuted  that  procbmation   to  thl  meeting 

~  iin  States  at  Altoona. 

,     .                                              ,             _,  .         >onthewitness-8tancL 

Beiyamin  Wood,  and  Teaman— 23.  but  it  80  happens  th«iA  I  have  the  means  of 

In  the  House  on  Deo.  14,  1868,  Mr.  Arnold  !™f7^  ^  the  prodaination  of  September, 

of  Illinois,  offered  the  foDowing  bill  which  was  J^S?'  wasentu-dymdependent  of  and  antecedent 

read  the  second  time  and  referred  to  the  Com-  to  the  meejangofthe  Governors  at  Altoona.  The 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary :  meetmgof  the  Governors  had  no  connection  with 

AUUi. aid tkePrenaen* or tke  united suuee  in  cafTv^  the  proclanmtion.    ^le  gentleman  from  Ken- 

ing  *Hto  more  immediate  eofeeuiion  the  prodamaH&n  tucky  should  remember  that  prior  to  the  ISSUmg 

^  emwMipoHon *^^h/Min<mVuut day ofJai^  of  that  proclamation  WO  had  met  with  but  few 

|SSS^/j2S;^^^Sa5^W^  successes,  and  that  we  had  endured  many,  many 

'statee  deeipnated  therHn,  reverses.    Lee  had  battled  for  four  days  under 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  fortifications  of  the  capital,  and  had  finally 

£-tL^n?6i;:irSotiSL?^^^^^^^  crossedthePotomacm^                    Itwasnot 

thereof,  did,  as  a  fit  and  lawfhl  means  of  suppressing  ^oaml  the  country  put  itself  on  the  side  of  juft> 

the  rebellion,  in  acoordanee  with  the  laws  of  war  tioe  that  it  had  a  right  to  expect  the  favor  of 
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Divine  Providenoe,  or  any  of  those  snccessee  qoestioiui  tit  to  me  are  not  founded  npon  any 

wbkh  have  rendered  thia  war  glorious  in  the  tning  I  have  said.    The  gentleman's  question 

oanse  of  freedom,  tmth,  and  jostice/'  states  that  the  event  was  to  happen  on  Wed- 

Mr.  Mallorjf  of  Eientnoky,  said :  ^^  Will  the  nesday." 

gentleman  state  when  that  oonvention  of  Gov-  Mr.  Pendleton :  *^It  did  happen  on  Wednes- 

emors  assembled  at  Altoona  ?  "  day." 

Mr.  Bontwell :  *'  I  think  it  assembled  at  Al-  Mr.  BontweU:  "  I  have  already  stated  to  my 

toona  previona  to  the  22d  of  September,  bnt  I  friends  on  that  side  of  the  House  that  I  do 

assert  as  within  my  own  knowledge  that  the  not  intend  to  answer  that  question.    With  all 

Issning  of  the  proclamation  was  determined  dne  respect  to  them,  I  do  not  intend  to  answer 

npon  previons  to  the  meeting  at  Altoona."  that  question*    I  stated  just  exactly  what  I 

Mr.  Mallory:   "Can  the  gentleman  inform  wanted  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling,  so 

me  when  the  issuing  of  that  proclamation  was  far  as  I  could^  the  imputation  that  the  Presi- 

determined  upon! "  dent  was  controlled  in  issuing  his  emancipation 

Mr.  Boutwell:^' I  cannot  go  &r  in  this  matter,  proclamation  by  any  assembly  of  men  any* 

I  assert  distinctly  the  fact  which  is  within  my  where.    If  what  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

own 'knowledge  that  the  President  previous  to  (Mr.  Mallory)  has  asserted  be  true^  of  which 

the  meeting  of  the  Governors  at  Altoona  had  I  have  no  knowledge,  then  so  much  higher  is 

decided  in  a  certain  contingency,  which  hap*  my  opinion  of  the  President's  wisdom  that  he 

pened  upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  22d  abanaoned  a  policy  which  had  brought  notib- 

of  September^  to  issue  the  proclamation,  and  ing  but  disaster  upon  the  country,  and  rdsed 

therefore  the  mferenoe  I  draw  is  in  contraven*  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme 

tion  of  the  declaration  of  tiie  gentleman  from  truth  that  justice  to  the  enslaved  was  involved 

Kentucky  that  that  proclamation  was  the  result  in  this  contest,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the 

of  the  meeting  of  the  Grovemors  at  Altoona."  country  could  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God 

Mr.  Mallory:   ^^  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  until  they  saw  the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  de- 

the  contingency  on  the  happeuine  of  which  that  termined  by  one  supreme  decree  to  strike  down 

proclamation  was  to  be  issued  ?  "  slavery  and  slaveholders." 

Mr.  Bontwell:  '^I  said^  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  Mr.  Pendleton:  "  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
mentioned  this  fsict^  that  I  was  not  to  be  put  to  me? " 
upon  the  stand  as  a  witness.  I  have  made  a  Mr.  Bontwell :  '*  Certainly." 
statement  as  of  a  fact  within  my  own  knowl*  Mr.  Pendleton :  '^  I  adcthe  gentleman  wheth- 
edge,  and  history  will  confirm  the  statement."  er  the  issuing  of  that  proclamation  did  not  de- 
Mr.  Mallory:  *^If  the  gentleman  from  Mas«  pend  upon  a  victory*  being  obtained  by  the 
saohusetts  does  not  wish  to  answer  the  ques-  Union  forces  ?  I  will  be  satisfied  with  any  an- 
tion  or  to  state  the  fact,  I  will  not  insist."  swer,  but  I  want  an  answer." 

Mr.  Bontwell:  **I  have  done  nothing  more  2i£r,  Bontwell :  "  In  regard  to  these  questions, 

than  this — ^to  put  my  statement  of  a  &ct,  which  I  have  already  said  I  would  not  answer." 
I  assert   to   be  within  my  own   knowledge, 

against  the  declaration  of  tiie  gentieman  from  In  the  Senate,  on  January  27th,  the  bill  to 

]^eiitucky,  that  the  proclamation  of  emandpar  promote  enlistments  and  for  other  purposes  was 

tion^  or  tiie  monitory  proclamation  of  emanci*-  taken  up.    Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to 

pation,  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  meet-  strike  out  the  third  section,  as  follows : 

ing  of  Governors  at  Altoona."  8u.  8.  And  U  U  further  enacted.  That  when  any 

Mr.  Mallory :  *'  We  know  that  the  President  penon  of  AMcan  descent,  whose  service  or  labor 

himself  stated  on  the  18tii  of  that  month  that  ?  cUimedin  any  State  under  the  laws  thereof  shaU 

ik^  •Kn-i  «A  iA.^  rv4?  jo««:-»^  «««!,  m.  ....^^i.*....^^..  he  mustered  into  the  nuUtary  or  naval  service  of  the 

he  had  no  idea  of  issumg  such  a  proclamation,  United  States,  he,  his  mother,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 

and  that  ne  argued  against  issumg  it.    1  want  dren,  shaU  forever  thereafter  be  free,  any  law.  usage, 

to  know  from  the  gentieman  from  Massachu-  or  custom  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithatand* 

setts  whether  it  was  between  the  18th  and  22d.  ■ 

J   •»             1. v  J.  -_   •   X  V  X             J.V         J .  •  The  battle  of  AnUetam  was  fomrht  WodneBday.  Sept. 

and  If  SO»   at  what  pomt  between  these  two  ixth.  a  letter  iK>m  Mr.  Owen  Lov«k^,  member  of  congress 

periods,  the  President  had  prepared  the  proda-  from  DUnoU,  dated  ttd  Febmaxv,  ism,  was  pfnbiisbed.  The 

matiom  andhad  detemiiwi  to  ,i*??  it  «Pon  «  *2'^2Jg5Mr^;Jrenlfei .™tn»ny «port. 

oertam  contingency.     I  would  also  like  to  know  eonoeralng  him  which  seem  to  be  reUahle  and  aathentle, 

what  that  COntinsrenOT  was."  which,  after  all,  are  not  so.    It  was  oureotlj  reported  among 

IT-    •n-n.«4^»riTir  u  nru^  »..»..4.i^^»»  ^^^  ir^^  *he  antt-slavery  men  of  uUnols  that  the  emancipation  proc- 

Mr.  iSontweU:  "The  gentleman  from  Ken-  Umstlon  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  outward  meMUT^ 

tud^  is  good  at  questioning,  but  I  have  to  keep  ^nd  narticalirly  by  the  delegation  from  the  Cihiisuan  Con- 

mvBAlf  within  fhn  -nrvriHATi  whinh  T  fthntArl  "  ventlon  that  mot  at  Chicaga    Kow  the  hat  is  this,  as  I  bad 

myseii  witinn  tne  pwmon  wmon  i  scateo.  ^  ^^^  j^jg  ^^  \\^r&  had  written  the  proclamation 

Mr.  Pendleton:    '^I  desire  to  ask  the   gen-  in  the  summer,  as  early  as  June.  I  think— bnt  wUl  not  be 

tiemaa  frtm  Massachusetts  upon  what  event  S?^#£!LS^*%i?v!?l2f^^^ 

1 .                      _j.  •     -nr  ji    ^       j.1.     •       •  and  informed  them  he  had  written  it  and  meant  to  make  it, 

happening  on  a  certam  Wednesday  the  ISSmng  but  wanted  to  read  it  U>  them  for  any  critloism  or  Mmaria 

of  the  President's  emancipation  message  was  as  to  its  foatnres  or  details.    After  having  done  so,  Mr.  Bew- 

«AnKniM«t4-  9  »  •**!  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  with- 

,r^??            „     „^,         .  ,           ^    ,                 ,  hold  iSpubUcatton until  after  we  had  gained  some  Bubstan- 

Mr.  Bontwell :  "  The  wisdom  of  the  remark  tial  advantage  in  the  field,  as  at  that  time  wo  had  met  with 

whkh  I  prefcoed  my  fint  •t.taj»««it  i«  ^^^Z't^^.S^^^.^^^^HlX^ 

ana  more  maniian  as  l  proceed.    JLne  w^fa  ^i^  ♦i^^  j-^^m«^^^  ^mffl  ^^  tht  ^ttH  irf  Auti^ti«'».* 
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ing;  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  nized  as  snch  bj  the  Government,  nnqnestion* 

herewith  are  hereby  repealed.  a^jjy  lie  would  be  entitled  to  pay.    The  reason 

He  said:  "Mr.  President,  this  section  of  the  why  I  shall  vote  for  this  section  is,  that  I  am 

bill,  to  my  mind,  is  clearly  and  palpably  imcon-  exceedingly  anxions  to  pass  a  law  by  which  it 

stitntional.    I  should  like  the  chairman  of  the  shall  be  declared  that  if  a  man  who  has  perilled 

Military  Committee,  who  reported  the  bill,  to  his  life  for  me  and  for  the  institutions  of  my 

point  me  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  country  at  Port  Hudson — ^I  care  not  what  kind 

which  authorizes  the  passage  of  such  a  section  of  a  claim  may  be  set  up  to  his  service  or  who 

as  this.    I  believe  it  has  heretofore  been  ad-  may  set  it  up — ^is  claimed  by  any  one,  t^at 

mitted  on  all  hands,  by  all  political  organiza-  claim  shall  not  be  regarded.    I  am  unwillinffr 

tions  of  this  country,  with  very  few  ezoeptions,  that  after  he  has  thus  perilled  his  life  and 

that  the  institution  of  African  slavery  in  the  been  wounded  in   my  oefence,  he   shall  be 

States  where  it  exists  is  a  matter  of  local  con-  taken  off  to  slavery  by  any  person  or  under 

cemment  that  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  any  sort  of  institution.    I  think  that  such  a 

action  of  the  Federal  Government.    Now,  this  proposition  as  tiiis  will  meet  the  approval  and 

section  proposes  that  if  a  man  of  African  de-  commendation  of  the  country,  ana  I  r^oice 

scent  shall  be  enlisted  in  the  Army  or  join  the  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  tiie 

Army  of  the  United  States,  not  only  he  him-  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  given  us 

sel^  but  also  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  chil-  an  opportunity  to  record  our  votes  in  favor  of 

dren  shall  all  be  free  in  consequence  of  that  it." 

act,  any  law  or  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary       Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  said :  "  There 

notwithstanding.     Well,  sir,  suppose  that  a  is  no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 

slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  in  the  State  of  Mis-  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

sissippi,  if  you  please,  or  any  other  State,  were  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  July  17, 

to  emist  into  the  Army,  and  he  should  have  1862,  '  to  amend  the  act  calling  fortii  the  mili- 

children  or  a  mother  or  a  wife,  who  were  the  tia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 

slaves   of  loyal  men  in  adhering  and  loyal  insurrections,  and  repel   invasions,  approved 

States,  under  this  provision  they  would  be  f^e,  February  28,  1795,  and  the  acts  amendatory 

provided   this   law  could   have  any  efficacy  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,'  contains  the 

whatever.    There  is  certainly  no  power  in  this  following  proviso : 

Congress  to  para  any  such  law.   It  is  depiiy-       ^^^^^^^  ^hat  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of 

mg  loyal  men  or  loyal  States  of  their  property  guch  man  or  boy  of  African  descent  shall  not  he 

by  the  legislative  enactment  of  this  Congress."  made  free  by  the  operation  of  this  act  except  where 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Mssouri,  said:  "I  move  "och  mother,  wife,  or  children  owe  aerrice  or  labor 

to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  the  words  {j>  «;?°^®  P«"0'»  ^^**»,^,5!^  .***?  f f?**'*  "'jSP^'^'i 

tWfl  TM/v4->.A«  -«^  ui«  «J«i!u  -„j  An;i-»«>  >  ;«  4-'^^  has  borne  arms  agamst  the  United  States,  or  adhered 

'his  mother,  and  his  wife  and  children,'  m  the  ^  ^^^j,  enemieaby  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
fifth  line;  and  after  the  word  'notwithstand- 
ing,' in  the  seventh  line,  to  insert,  '  and  his        "  That  is  the  law  as  it  now  stands ;  and  if 

mother,  his  wife  and  children  shall  also  be  free,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wishes  to  carry  out 

provided  that  by  the  laws  of  any  State  they  the  purpose  or  to  retain  this  provision  of  the 

owe  service  or  labor  to  any  person  or  persons  existing  law,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  oppose  this 

who  have  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  existing  section  entirely.    I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 

rebellion  against  the  Gk)vemment  since  July  the  clause  I  have  just  read  is  the  most  disgraoe- 

17, 1862.' "  fhl  legislstion  of  the  Congress  which  passed  that 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said:  "I  believe  the  law.    It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  to  pass  such 

amendment  proposed  bv  the  Senator  from  Mis-  a  law,  and  I  am  very  much  rejoiced  that  the 

souri  is  substantially  the  law  as  it  stands  to-  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  introduced 

day.    Any  person  of  African  descent  now  held  tbh  bill  wiping  it  out    What  are  the  fac^f 

in  bondage,  and  whose  service  is  claimed  by  a  We  muster  a  man  into  the  service  of  the  United 

person  in  rebellion,  or  who  has  furnished  aid  States  and  free  him  if  he  serves  in  the  armies 

and  comfort  to  the  rebellion,  if  he  enlists  into  of  the  Union  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  but  we 

the  service  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  suffer  his  motiier,  his  wife,  and  his  children  to 

free  man«    The  proposition  in  the  third  section  remain  in  slavery.    What  is  freedom  worth  to 

of  this  bill  is  to  extend  that  existing  law  so  as  a  man  who  has  served  in  the  armies  of  the 

to  set  free  any  colored  person,  whether  he  be-  Union  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  if  you  take 

longs  to  a  loyal  citizen  or  to  a  disloyal  citizen,  his  family  away  from  him  and  keep  them  in 

if  he  shall  enlist  into  the  service  of  the  United  slavery? " 

States,  and  shall  remain  in  the  service  for  the        Mr.  Henderson:  ''Mr.  President,  the  pro]^ 

period  of  three  years."  osition  contained  in  the  third  section  of  thia 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  asked:  "With-  bill  is,  that  when  a  slave,  or  one  who  is  held 

out  compensation  to  the  owner?"  as  a  slave  under  the  laws  of  one   of  the 

Mr.  Grimes  replied:   "That  is  a  question  States^  shall  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 

which  is  not  provided  for  in  this  bill,  but  which  the  United  States,  the  relatives  of  that  slave 

will  undoubtedly  come  up  hereafter.    If  the  shall  all  be  free.    I  ask  the  Senator  from. Min- 

Govemment  sets  free  a  person  to  whom  some  nesota,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  have 

one  has  a  legitimate  and  legal  daim,  recog-  advocated  this  proposition,  and  I  desire  them 
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to  answer,  if  Oongress  has  the  power  by  the  ties  of  blood  shall  be  emandpated,  the  tenure 

mere  fEu^t  of  a  slaye  serving  for  an  hour  or  of  slavery  in  this  country  would  become  so  un- 

two  hours,  or  a  day,  to  emancipate  aU  his  certain  as  to  result  in  universal  emancipation, 

relatives,  has  it  not  also  the  power  to-day  to  I  will,  therefore,  treat  this  proposition   ac- 

pass  a  law  emancipating  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  cording  to  its  logical  effect,  and  as  involving 

and  Missouri,  entirely  upon  the  broad  ground  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race  in  this 

that  slavery  stands  in  the  way  of  our  peace,  country. 

that  it  is  an  institution  which  has  originated  "  Has  Oongress  or  the  President  power  to 

the  rebellion,  and  that  in  order  to  put  down  employ  slaves  in  the  military  service?    Can  we 

therebellionitisnecessary  togetridof  it,  and  emancipate  them  either  as  a  punishment  of 

therefore  we  have  the  power  to  pass  it? ''  rebels,  or  as  a  reward  for  military  service ?    If 

Mr.  Grimes :  ^'  I  will  say  very  frankly  that  these  powers  exist,  to  what  extent  and  in  what 

I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it  at  all,  and  I  shall  way  snould  we  exercise  them?    These  ques- 

he  very  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  lions  present  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 

for  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  that."  war,  which  requires  in  its  solution  more  than 

Mr.  Henderson:  "Do  I  understand  the  Sen-  human  wisdom, 

ator  to  assume  the  ground  that  this  power  "  Have  we  this  power,  and  if  so  whence  is  it 

would  not  exist  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  derived  and  to  what  extent  can  we  execute  it  ? 

States  but  for  the  existence  of  the  present  Thepower  to  emancipate  a  slave  by  Congress 

civil  war?    Is  that  his  position?    I  understand  or  the  President  certainly  does  not  exist  in 

that  it  is.    He  assents  to  it.    Well,  now,  Mr.  time  of  peace.    This  is  an  axiom  in  American 

President,  of  course,  upon  an  amendment  of  this  politics. 

character,  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  into  a  dis-  "  It  is  equally  true  that  the  existence  of  a  mere 

cusdon  of  the  extended  or  enlarged  powers  of  insurrection  in  our  country  will  not  justify  in- 

the  Government  during  the  existence  of  a  civil  terference  with  slavery.    This  has  been  settied 

war.    I  see  no  necessity  whatever  for  the  leg-  now  by  many  cases  in  our  courts.    I  have  lis- 

ifllation  proposed  in  the  third  section  of  the  bill  tened  very  often  to  the  argument  made  by  the 

before  us.    If  I  could  vote  for  it  I  could  vote  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Davis)  on  this 

for  the  proposition  which  the  Senator  from  point,  but  the  difficulty  with  him  is  that  he 

Iowa  says  he  is  prepared  to  vote  for,  and  which  does  not  diBtingnish  between  insurrection  and 

he  desires  to  vote  for.    That  question  ought  to  war.    The  line  is  broad  and  deep, 

be  tested ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to  aboli^  sla-  "  It  will  be  necessary  for  Senators  to  keep 

very  throughout  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  in  view  these  distinctions,  because  upon  them 

Congress,  let  the  proposition  be  made  and  let  us  rests  the  whole  argument  in  the  case.    Civil 

meet  the  question  boldly  and  manfully."  war  is  where  an  insurrection  has  assumed  such 

The  subject  again  came  up  in  the  Senate  on  power  and  strength  as  to  invoke  armies,  where 
February  2d,  when  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  victories  and  defeats  alternate,  when  the  mat- 
said:  "Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the  ter  ceases  to  be  a  mere  insurrection  or  rising 
Senate  presents  not  only  the  question  of  the  against  the  civil  authority,  and  when  marshals 
employment  of  negroes  in  the  military  service  and  constables  are  no  longer  necessary,  but 
of  the  United  Stat^  but  also,  in  my  judgment,  armies  must  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  con- 
the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  f  iot.  The  law  of  1795  defines  what  an  insur- 
negro  race  in  this  country.  The  second  section  rection  is.  I  have  not  the  laws  before  me,  but 
of  the  bill  provides  Ihat  all  persons  of  African  the  words  are  familiar.  In  such  cases,  the 
descent  who  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  President  must  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State, 
employed  in  the  military  or  navd  service,  shall  through  its  Governor,  the  riot  act  must  be 
receive  the  same  uniform,  pay,  arms,  and  equip-  read,  and  various  precautions  are  prescribed; 
ments  as  other  soldiers  of  the  regular  or  vol-  constables  and  marahals  must  be  employed  to 
unteer  forces  of  tiie  United  States  other  than  a  certain  extent ;  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
bounty.  The  third  section  provides  that 'when  insurgents;  and  th^must  be  dispersed  in  that 
any  person  of  African  descent  whose  service  way,  if  posable.  ^  The  law  of  1795  provides 
or  labor  is  claimed  in  any  State  under  the  laws  the  manner  in  which  an  insurrection  shall  be 
thereof  shall  be  mustered  into  the  military  or  Ireated,  but  when  the  insurrection  assumes  the 
navfd  service  of  the  United  States,  he,  his  magnitude  of  civil  war,  other  laws  must  gov- 
mothen  his  wife,  and  children,  shall  forever  ern;  the  law  of  1795  ceases  to  apply ;  and  the 
thereafter  be  free.'  It  is  manifest,  Mr.  Presi-  laws  of  war  as  recognized  among  the  civilized 
dent,  that  if  a  slave  is  employed  in  the  military  and  Christian  nations  of  the  world  must  then 
service,  the  inevitable  result  of  that  employ-  decide  the  contest. 

ment  is  emancipation.    It  would  appear  to  be  '^  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  when 

just,  when  a  ^ave  renders  ndlitary  service  and  an  insurrection  melts  into  rebellion,  and  when 

exposes  his  life  in  a  civil  war  like  this,  that  it  a  rebeUion  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  civil 

diould  inure  to  the  benefit  of  his  wife,  his  war  is  often  difficult  of  ascertainment;  but  in 

mother,  and  his  children.    It  is  equally  dear  the  present  case,  the  character  of  the  struggle 

that  if  by  the  laws  of  war  all  slaves  who  enter  in  which  we  are  engaged  has  been  ascertained 

into  the  military  service  in  the  Southern  States,  and  definitely  settied  by  every  d^artment  of 

and  idl  who  are  connected  with  them  by  the  the  Grovemment.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States  haa  already  declared  that  this  is  no  made  in  pnrsnanee  thereof,  for  the  mode  and 

longer  an  insnrrection,  but  a  civil  war.    Every  manner  in  which  jon  shonld  treat  them.    This 

department  of  the  Government  oonears  that  this  principle  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  na- 

is  a  civil  war  and  not  an  insnrrection.  When  the  tions.    By  their  nnity,  hy  their  vigor,  by  their 

President  <^  the  United  States  originally  called  strength  they  have  won  the  position  of  ene* 

ont  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  he  treated  mies,  and  yon  cannot  treat  them  as  insurgents, 

it  partly  as  an  insurrection  and  partly  as  a  dvfl  OiviUzed  society  would  not  allow  you  to  treat 

war — a   kind   of  incongruous  condition,  not  these  enemies,  who  by  their  vigor  and  courage 

easily  understood;  but  Congress,  as  soon  as  it  have  held  you  at  bay  for  nearly  three  years,  as 

convened,  treated  it  as  a  civil  war,  authorized  common  insurgents  or  traitors  and  felons.   Ton 

the  employment  of  half  a  million  men,  and  must  treat  them  as  enemies. 

oaUed  it  war.    The  President  issued  a  procla-  "  ITow,  Mr.  President,  let  us  apply  these  prin- 

mation  declaring  a  blockade,  a  thing  not  known  oiples  to  the  bill  before  us.     We  are  in  war. 

as  against  insurgents.    FinaDy,  the  dedsion  of  Have  we  the  right  in  war  as  against  public  en- 

the  Supreme  Oourt  in  the  prize  cases  during  emies  to  emancipate  their  slaves?    Have  we  a 

the  December  term,  1862,  declared  that  it  was  right  according  to  the  laws  of  war  to  employ 

civil  war  and  not  insurrection.  the  slaves  of  our  own  citizens  in  arms  against 

**  The  decifiion  goes  on  upon  that  basis,  treats  the  public  enemy  9   Have  we  a  right  in  accord- 

these  rebels,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  these  ance  with  the  laws  of  war  to  emancipate  them 

enemies,  as  enemies  in  war,  open  war,  to  be  and  their  families,  those  that  are  connected 

put  down  according  to  the  laws  of  war.    That  with  them  by  domestic  ties?    These  are  the 

point   was,    however,  previously  settled  by  questions.   I  have  abeady  passed  over  the  prin- 

another  tribunal.    We  are  one  of  the  family  cipal  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  that  is  the  argu- 

of  nations.    Great  Britain,  with  a  hasty  in-  ment  so  often  made  that  we  are  restrained 

decency,  before  the  facts  were  known,  when  from  doing  this  because  these  enemies  are  our 

our  minister  was  on  Ms  way  to  take  his  place  fellow-citizens.    I  have  shown  you  that  the 

at  that  court,  a  minister  whose  very  name  men  in  rebellion  have  won  a  position  beyond 

should  have  commanded  the  respect  of  Great  the  reach  of  your  Constitution ;  that  our  war 

Britain,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  belliger-  with  them  must  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  war ; 

ents ;  and  France  followed  her  example.    By  and  these  questions  must  be  decided  by  the 

that  fact  we  are  bound,  as  one  of  the  ramily  of  laws  of  war  as  recognized  and  practiced  among 

nations ;   and  after  that  acknowledgment  by  civilized  nations  in  ancient  ana  modem  times. 

Great  Britain  and  France  we  dared  not  treat  That  is  the  position  which  I  hold, 

the  rebels  as  simple  insurgents,  but  we  were  *^  Then,  by  the  laws  of  war,  have  we  a  right 

bound  to  wage  the  war  against  tiiem  according  to  arm  our  own  slaves,  and  to  arm  tiie  slaves  of 

to  the  laws  of  war.  our  enemies  and  emancipate  them  ?    Now,  sir,  I 

"Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  civil  war  in  say  that  there  never  was  a  country  in  the 

substituting  new  laws  for   our   Government  world,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  which  held 

is  stated  very  dearly  by  Yattel,  and  at  the  slaves,  that  did  not  at  some  peri^  of  its  his- 

risk  of  being  wearisome  I  will  read  an  extract :  tory  arm  them,  and  employ  them  against  the 

A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  gov-  common  enemy;  and  there  never  was  a  case 

ernment,  or  at  least  suspends  their  force  and  ef^ct ;  where,  when  those  slaves  were  SO  employed, 

it  produces  in  the  nation  two  independent  parties,  they  were  not  emancipated.    This  proposition, 

who  consider  each  other  as  enemies,  and  acknowl-  I  think,  will  be  sustained  by  the  most  careful 

edge  no  common  judffe.    Those  two  parties^  there*  examination  of  historv  '* 

fore,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  thenceforward  -w-,  au^,^^r>  4■^^^^  dL>^^^^i  *^  «♦«♦«  *i.^  «^ 

constituting  at  least  for  a  tune  two  separate  bodies,  .  ^^'  °^®™5^  *^®^  proceeded  to  state  the  ac 

two  distinct  societies.    Though  one  of  the  parties  tions  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  and  of  the 

may  hare  been  to  blame  in  breaking  the  unity  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

State,  and  resisting  the  lawful  authority,  Aey  are  gtates,  in  their  wars. 

not  the  less  djTided  in  foot  Besides,  who  shaU  He  said:  "I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  per- 
judge  them?  who  shall  pronounce  on  which  side  the  ,  a  xi.  t ,  *  *^^  ■«"•  j.*w*mcxh^p^7i. 
right  or  wrong  lies?  On  earth  they  haye  no  common  Haps  at  tne  nsK  Of  bemg  wearisome,  snown 
superior.  They  stand  therefore  in  precisely  the  same  that  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  by  all  civ- 
predicament  as  two  nations  who  engage  in  a  contest,  ilized  nations,  by  our  own  country  and  by  our 
and,  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  have  re-  enemies,  in  all  of  our  wars,  negro  soldiers  both 
course  to  arms.- Fa*^,  page425.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  been  usel  in  tiie  military 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  now  service,  and  in  every  case  where  slaves  have 
famishes  no  guide.  There  are  no  rules  pre-  been  so  used  they  have  been  secured  their  lib- 
scribed  in  the  Constitution  pointing  out  now  erty.  It  wotdd  be  an  intolerable  iiyustice,  to 
we  shall  treat  public  enemies  who  are  regard-  which  no  people  would  ever  submit,  to  serve 
ed  as  such.  The  Constitution  only  deals  with  in  the  military  service  without  securing  tiiat 
people  in  a  state  of  peace,  or,  at  most,  in  a  greatest  of  boons.  My  answer,  then,  to  the 
state  of  insurrection.  It  does  not  define  our  main  question,  whether  the  employment  of  ne- 
relations  or  our  duties  to  enemies.  When  groes,  free  or  slave,  is  justified  by  the  laws  of 
these  people  assumed  the  power  and  position  war,  is,  tiiat  by  the  practice  of  ail  nations  it  is 
of  enemies,  you  could  no  longer  look  in  the  justified. 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^  or  to  the  laws  I  come  then  to  another  question  that  it  is 
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neoeflsaiy  for  me  briefly  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  that  the  Preadent  possesses  the  power  niider 

whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Oonstitntion  the  Oonstitntion.    He  denies  that  his  emand* 

of  the  United  States  that  forbids  ns  from  em-  patioa  prodamalion  can  have  any  efieot  upon 

ploying  free  negroes  or  slaves.    On  that  point  slaves  who  are  not  brought  within  its  operation 

tliere  ean  be  no  doabt.    The  only  restraint  dnring  actual  hostilities.    Now,  sir,  granting 

HpoQ  the  law  of  war  contained  in  the  Oonstita-  that  we  have  the  constitutional  power,  where 

tion  is  in  article  three  of  the  Amendments,  can  any  law  that  we  may  enact  on  this  snbject 

which  provides  that  ^no  soldiers  shall  in  time  have  any  effect  dnring  the  existence  of  this  re- 

of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  belfion  beyond  our  nulitary  lines  ?    If  you  can 

oonsent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  derive  the  power  to  emandpate  slaves  from 

in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.'    With  the  power  to  raise  armies,  it  seems  to  me  it 

this  exception,  all  the  practices  of  dvUixed  na-  would  be  a  less  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 

tlons  may  be  used  in  this  war.  suppose  that  the  President  possessed  the  power 

"  On  the  subject  of  emancipation,  I  am  ready  when  he  was  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and 

now  to  go  as  far  as  any  one.    like  all  others,  defend  the  Constitution. 
I  bedtated  at  first,  because  I  could  not  see  the       *^In  oppodtion  to  the  authOTity  of  the  Sen- 

dfect  of  the  general  project  of  emandpation.  ator  on  this  sul]ject,  that  we  derive  any  legiala* 

I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  tive  power  from  the  laws  of  war,  I  will  quote 

must  meet  this  question  of  emandpation  boldly  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.    In 

and  fearlessly.  There  is  no  other  way*  Slavery  a  speech  made  by  him  in  New  lork,  in  1889, 

is  destroyed^  not  by  your  actw  dr,  or  mine,  but  in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Government  as 

by  llie  act  of  this  rebellion.    I  think,  therefore,  divided  between  the  different  departments,  he 

the  better  way  would  be  to  wipe  out  all  that  is  said : 

left  of  the  whole  trouble ;  the  dead  and  buried  The  le^lative  powers  of  Congress  are,  therefore, 
and  wounded  of  this  system  of  davery.  It  is  Hmiied  to  tpeoiflc  ^nts  contained  in  the  Gonstitn- 
nhnnximifl  tn  AVArr  mftnlv  xnA  tfommrmit  AAnH.  tion  itself;  all  restnoted  on  one  side  by  the  power  of 
ODuoxious  to  eve^  mawy  ana  generous  senti-  internal  legislation  within  the  separate  States,  and 
ment.  ^he  idea  tiiat  one  man  may  hold  prop-  ^n  the  otSr  by  the  laws  of  nations,  otherwise  and 
erty  in  the  life^  of  another,  may  sell  him  like  more  properlj  called  the  rights  of  war  and  peace, 
cattle,  is  obnoxious  to  the  common  sentiment  consisting  of  all  the  mles  of  intercourse  between  in- 
of  all.  Now,  when  the  power  is  in  our  hands,  dependent  nations.  These— 
when  these  rebels' have  broken  down  the  bar-  "  That  is,  the  laws  of  war — 
^rs  of  tiie  OoMtitution,  when  they  must  be  are  not  snbject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  any 
treated  by  the  laws  of  war,  when  we  dictate  one  nation,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  included 
those  laws,  not  the  Preddent,  let  us  by  law  within  the  powers  of  Congress. 
meet  this  question  of  emandpation  boldly  and  "But  the  very  nature  of  the  Oovemment, 
fearlesdy.  I  am  prepared  to  do  it^and  to  vote  being  one  of  limited  and  delegated  powers,  be- 
to-day,  to-morrow,  or  any  day  for  a  broad-  ing  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  sev- 
and  general  system  of  emandpation.  Then,  eral  States  in  their  separate  and  distinct  char- 
dr,  I  would  couple  with  that  idea,  fair,  honest  acter  of  States,  is  concludve  as  to  the  power 
compensation  to  those  loyal  men  who,  in  the  of  Congress  to  legislate  beyond  the' grants  con- 
adhering  States,  own  tins  dass  of  pn>perty.  tained  m  the  instrument  which  creates  Con- 
The  amount  paid  to  them  would  be  insignifi-  gress  itsel£  The  very  first  section  of  the  very 
cant  compared  to  the  cost  of  this  war."  first  article  of  the  Constitution  declares  that 

Mr.  Carlile,  of  Virginia,  followed,  saying:  Aniegislatiye  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vest. 
''Let  me  state  as  I  understand  them  the  pod-  ed  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
tions  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Ofcio  in  his  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes. 
roeeoh  to  which  I  have  r^erred.  They  are  "To  the  Constitution,  then,  not  to  the  laws 
these :  That  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  en-  of  war,  we  must  look  for  all  power  which  we 
gaged  is  with  States  as  such  united  under  a  can  rightfiilly  exercise  as  the  legislative  branch 
common  Government,  and  not  with  Individ-  of  this  Government.  All  powers  not  granted 
uals;  that  we  are  not  en^ed  in  suppresdng  were  not  reserved  to  the  people  in  the  aggre- 
an  insurrection  or  rebelhon,  but  in  open,  fla-  gate,  but  were  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
grant  war  with  a  belligerent  Power,  wnich  we  ively,  and  to  the  people  thereof;  clearly  show^ 
bave  recognized  as  such ;  that,  being  engaged  ing  tnat  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  dvil  war,  we  are  only  bound  by  the  laws  of  is  the  result  of  compact  between  the  States, 
public  war,  and  are  not  restrained  by  the  Con-  and  that  the  TJnion  created  by  the  Constitution 
stitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  means  we  is  a  Union  only  to  tiie  extent  of  the  powers 
employ,  the  measures  we  adopt,  or  the  manner  granted,  and  no  further.  To  attempt,  there- 
in which  we  conduct  the  war;  that  Congress  fore,  to  make  war  against  the  States  as  such, 
is  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  eman-  is,  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  view  which  I  have 
dpate  slaves,  but  in  time  of  dvil  war  Congress  presented  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gk)vem- 
derives  the  power  to  emancipate  from  the  laws  ment,  an  unwarrantable  and  arbitrary  assumn- 
of  war.  tion  of  power  which  the  States  as  such  would 

"To  prove  that  such  power  is  conferred  be  justified  before  the  dvilized  world  in  resist- 

upon  Congress,  the  Senator  cites  the  dause  au-  ing.  To  assume  such  a  podtion  is  to  give  to  the 

thorizing  Congress  to  raise  armies.    He  denies  rebellion,  whidi  we  have  been  engaged  for 
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nearlj  three  years  in  sabdning,  a  pocdtion  "  That  is  the  extent  of  the  war  powers  of 
which  it  never  conld  have  attained  for  itselH  Congress.  When  Congress  has  declared  war, 
It  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  experiment  oar  when  Congress  has  ra^ed  its  army,  the  mode 
fathers  made,  and  the  institntions  under  which  and  manner  of  condnctmg  that  war  is  introsted 
we  have  lived  and  grown,  can  no  longer  be  to  the  Execntive  and  the  military  authorities  of 
maintained  by  the  people ;  not  that  the  experi-  the  Government^  and  they  are  to  be  bonnd  in 
ment  itself  or  that  the  institutions  themselves  its  conduct,  by  the  laws  of  war.  To  suppose 
are  failures,  but  that  the  people  to  whom  their  that  a  Government  created  by  each  State  for 
preservation  has  been  intrusted  have  become  itself  a  Government  that  oould  have  no  force  or 
unworthy  of  them,  and  are  lacking  in  that  vir-  effect  in  any  single  State  until  it  was  ratified  and 
tue  and  intelligence  which  are  necessary  to  en-  adopted  by  that  State  for  itself  would  ccmtaiii 
able  them  to  preserve  institutions  won  for  and  a^  grant  of  power  to  make  war  upon  the  State 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  founders  of  the  so  adopting,  is  to  suppose  that  the  men  who 
Government.  created  it  were  wholly  irrationaL  It  is  to  sup- 
"  The  whole  scope  and  plan  of  the  powers  pose  that  they  had  learned  nothing  in  the  war 
of  the  Government,  as  ascertained  by  the  Con-  out  of  which  they  had  just  come.  The  Gov- 
stitution,  is  to  operate  upon  individuals  and  emment  of  the  United  States  is  the  child  of 
not  States.  The  Government  of  the  United  dvil  war.  It  is  the  creature  of  civil  war.  It 
States  enforces  obedience  to  its  Constitution  was  framed  by  men  who  resorted  to  civil  war 
and  laws,  by  exacting  their  rigid  observance  forthepurposeof  severing  the  tie  which  united 
from  individuals  and  not  from  States.  Ton  them  with  the  mother  country.  It  was  estab- 
have  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  oo-  lished  upon  the  principle  tiuit  there  could  be  a 
erce  a  State.  You  have  no  power  under  the  union  in  the  same  Government  for  common 
Constitution  to  use  force  against  a  State  as  purposes  between  States  of  different  local  inter- 
such  ;  but  you  are  confined  in  the  employment  ests  and  different  local  institutions.  The  prin- 
of  all  the  force  which  belongs  to  you  under  the  ciple  that  was  established  by  the  foundation  of 
Constitution,  to  its  assertion  as  against  Individ-  wb  Government  was,  that  a  union  of  States 
uals  and  not  against  States.  This  very  prop-  having  different  interests  and  fJiflflimilAr  local 
osition,  to  authorize  the  Government  that  was  institutions  could  be  formed  for  purposes  of 
about  to  be  formed,  to  use  force  against  a  State,  common  defence.  If  the  power  whidi  is  prp- 
was  made  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  posed  to  be  exercised  here  is  exerted,  and  if 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  it  is  necessary  to  be  exerted  to  maintain  terri- 
postponed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  torial  unity,  it  is  a  declaration  that  after  seventy 
plan  of  a  Constitution  and  form  of  Government  years  of  triid  that  principle  has  proven  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Bandolph,  a  failure,  and  we  are  at  war  in  1864  to  destroy 
in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  the  sixth  resolution  what  it  took  seven  years  of  war  from  1776  to 
contained  a  grant  of  power  '  authorizing  an  1788,  and  six  years  of  peace,  to  establish, 
exercise  of  the  force  of  the  whole  against  a  ^'Mr.  President,  I  have  no  interest  in  thia 
delinquent  State,'  and  when  it  came  up  for  con-  question  of  slavery.  I  dislike  to  discuss  it.  I 
sideration —  only  refer  to  it  because  it  has  been  selected  as 
Kr.  Hadiflon  obsenred  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  institution  to  be  annihilated,  and  because 
the  use  of  force,  the  more  he  doubted  the  practica-  through  it  State  rights  are  to  be  stricken  down 


to  provide  for  its  own  destruction.    The  use  offeree  oan  be  no  union  with  slaveholding  States,  is  an 

against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  argument  against  the  facts  asserted  and  the 

war  than  an  infliction  of  punishment ;  and  would  piuiciples  established  by  tiie  formation  of  the 

?oTu'5»rplS  "^ZtTfH  /'  ^  ^  ^^^'.  t^^^'  ^ 

be  bound.    He  hoped  that  such  a  system  would*be  nghtof  a  State  to  govern  itself  and  to  prescribe 

framed  as  might  render  this  unnecessary,  and  moved  and  regulate  Within  its  own  jurisdiction  its  own 

that  the  clause  be  postponed.  This  motion  was  agreed  domestic  and  internal  policy ;  it  is  an  argument 

to,  nem  e(m.—TU  Maduon  Jhpera,  voL  2,  p.  761.  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  must  inevitably  destroy 

"Here,  then,  we  have  the  authority  which  is  our  present  beautiful  system  of  Government 

claimed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  denied  in  the  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  strong  central  Gov- 

Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  emment ;  it  is  an  argument  tending  to  consoli- 

the  nature  of  the  force  and  against  whom  it  is  dation  of  power  in  the  central  Government; 

to  be  used  clearly  defined.  it  is  an  argument  against  any  union  between 

"  Now,  sir,  what  are  the  war  powers  of  the  States  of  dmlarent  geographical  interests  and  of 

General  Government?    They  are  contained  in  dissimilar  local  institutions.    K  we  are  unable 

the  Constitution.    Congress  has  the  power  by  constitutional  means  to  resist  the  power  of 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repris-  secession  and  preserve  the  Union,  then  has  our 

al,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  ot  lancT  and  experiment  proven  a  £ailure. 

water;  to  raise  and  support  armies:  but  no  appro-  "We  have  never  as  a  Congress  recognized 

^m**thaS^wo"yeaw.  to  Srotide  ^Vmsfntdn^  ^^  Confederate  States  as  a  bdligerent  power. 

Nary }  to  make  roles  /or  the  govemment  and  regula-  ]^^^  ^^^  *r^?»  ^^  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says, 

tion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  *that  they  have  won  a  position  beyond  the 
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reabh  of  your  Oonstitataoo,  that  onr  war  with  differ  in  reference  to  the  point  from  which  they 
them  mnst  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  derive  the  power,  all  seem  to  concur  in  the 
these  questions  must  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  proposition  uiat  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
war  as  recognized  and  practiced  among  civil-  this  war  to  a  successful  issue  that  you  shall  dis- 
ised  nations  in  ancient  and  modem  times,^  I  ask  pose  of  the  question  of  slavery.  I  concur  to 
you  for  your  authority  under  the  Constitution  some  extent  with  those  who  say  that  l^e  insti- 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  Government  ere-  tution  of  slavery  is  gone ;  but  I  say  you  may 
ated  by  it,  to  wage  this  war.  I  regard  the  ad-  wipe  it  from  existence  to-morrow,  and  you  ad- 
mission contained  within' that  sentence  as  preg-  vance  no  step  toward  the  putting  down  of  the 
nant  with  meaning,  and,  if  correct,  fatal  to  the  rebcJlion,  if  it  is  a  rebellion,  or  the  ending  of 
cause  of  reunion."  the  dvil  war,  if  it  is  dvH  war.    We  have  tried 

Mr.  Biohardson,  of  Illinoifl,  said :  "  I  do  not  that  for  three  years,  and  how  far  has  it  advanced 
nnderstand  that  Congress  has  any  power  in  our  cause?  Tour  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
time  of  war  that  it  has  not  in  time  of  peace,  gave  to  Jeff.  Davis  fifty  thousand  bayonets 
Since  our  national  existence  we  have  passed  when  his  cause  was  sinking.  Your  acta  of  con- 
through  two  wars,  and  no  party,  no  depart-  fiscation  gave  to  him  armies  when  he  could  not 
ment  of  the  Government,  no  man  in  the  Gov-  have  got  armies  by  any  other  means.  You  have 
erament,  no  court  has  ever  held  that  Congress  pursued  this  line  of  policy,  this  course  of  legis- 
had  more  power  in  time  of  war  than  it  ha»  in  lation,  and  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  All 
time  of  peace.  The  power  of  Congress  in  both  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the 
cases  is  derived  from  the  same  source — ^the  Con-  wMte  race,  demand  that  we  should  bring  this 
Btitution  of  the  United  States.  It  can  draw  no  war  to  a  roeedy  dose,  preserving  the  integrity 
power  from  any  other  source.  The  daim  that  of  the  XJmon  and  the  rights  of  the  States, 
the  President  or  Congress  has  power  derived  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  differ  from  some  of 
from  war  above  the  Constitution  is  of  recent  my  own  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber. 
origin.  In  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  they  have  not 

^^But,  Mr.  President,  extraordinary  as  it  may  to-day  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

seem,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  we  are  men ;  they  had  not  dnrinff  last  year  over  three 

engaged  in  a  war,  that  this  is  not  an  insurrec-  hundred  thousand;  they  have  never  had  over 

tion  which  we  are  putting  down,  that  the  war  four  hundred  thousand  men  at  anytime  during 

is  being  carried  on  between  belligerents,  and  the  nrosress  of  the  war.  We  have  to-day  seven 

that  Congress  derives  its  power  from  the  law  hunored  thousand,  that  is  we  are  feeding  and 

of  nations  governing  war.  Sir,  let  me  ask  what  paying  that  many.    The  President  has  called 

power  Congress  can  derive  from  the  law  of  for  five  hundred  thousand  more.    We  have 

nations  ?    Is  there  any  additional  power  what-  never  had  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  in  the 

ever  it  can  derive  which  is  not  granted  by  the  field,  often  eiffht  hundred  thousand.  The  credit 

Constitution?  Can  Congress  change  the  law  of  of  Mr.  Davis's  government  is  worthless.    The 

nations  in  any  particular  ?    Of  course  we  must  people  inside  of  meir  lines  are  suffering  for  mahy 

be  n>vemed  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  supplies  both 

but  how  can  Congress  derive  any  authority  from  of  materials  of  war,  ammunition,  and  tiie  like, 

the  law  of  nations  ?  and  food,  are  scarce  and  difi&cult  to  be  obtained 

^'  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  right,  if  his  po-  for  thdr  army. 

ration  is  correct,  I  maintain  that  there  are  but  "  Why  is  it  that  this  dvil  war  has  been  per- 

two  things  which  can  be  done  in  reference  to  mitted  to  linger  so  long?   You  have  all  the  de- 

this  matter.    If  this  is  a  war  between  beUig-  partments  of  the  Government  and  such  an 

erents  all  we  can  do  is  to  treat  or  conquer,  army  as  the  sun  has  never  shone  upon.    Why 

and  no  law  that  Congress  may  make  will  nave  did  you  not  end  it  last  year?    Why  do  you  not 

any  influence  or  power  on  our  enemies  so  long  do  it  now?    You  have  armies  and  resources, 

as  they  are  belhgerents.    I  shall  not  trouble  credit  and  money.    Why  don't  you  end  the 

myself  to  hunt  up  the  writers  on  the  law  of  na-  war  ? 

tions  and  read  long  extracts,  but  I  lay  down  the  "I  wiU  tdl  you  why  you  eannot.    Your 

proportion,  and  I  invite  the  Senator  from  Ohio  thoughts  are  turned  upon  the  negro;  your 

to  discuss  it  legislation  is  directed  for  his  benefit ;  your  ideas 

^' The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  thore  is  nothing  all  float  in  and  around  him,  fr<Hn  your£x- 

in  the  Constitution  preventing  the  course  which  ecutive  down.    Instead  of  turning  your  atten- 

he  proposes.  I  do  not  state  his  precise  language,  tion  to  putting  down  the   rebellion,  to  en- 

but  that  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  Sir,  forcing   the   laws  of  the  Union   under  the 

that  statesman  in  search  of  power  for  Congress  Constitution,  which  you  have  the  right  to  do 

who  is  driven  to  this  argument  is  argumentiess.  you  are  legislating  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro. 

It  cannot  be  supported  by  precedent ;  it  cannot  That  white  man  who  has  borne  civilization  so 

be  supported  by  reason ;  it  cannot  be  supported  far,  you  have  lost  sight  of  and  ignored.    Sir^ 

by  prindple.    I  do  not  propose  to  amphfy  on  you  are  responsible  before  the  American  peo- 

these  propositions ;  I  merely  state  them.    I  am  pie  to-day  for  the  continuance  of  this  war.   You 

speaking  without  notes  and  with  very  littie  nave  maae  no  call  for  troops  that  has  not  been 

preparation.  answered*    You  have  had  the  resources  of  the 

"  But  the  Senators,  however  much  they  may  country  with  you.  Any  other  country  on  the  fiace 
VOL.  IV. — 18  A 
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of  tbe  earth  witii  the  blunders  of  this  Adminis-  power  of  the  General  Government  orer  prirats 
tration  wonid  have  been  destroyed  and  utterly  property,  are  the  same  exactl j  without  regazd 
mined.  It  shows  the  immense  resources  of  this  to  tne  class  of  property.  The  General  Govmh- 
country  and  its  great  powers  of  endurance,  ment  has  no  higher  right  to  interfere  with  prop- 
when  it  can  stand  so  many  blunders  and  so  erty  in  slaves  tiian  it  has  in  lands,  or  horses, 
much  mismanagement.  But,  sir,  suppose  we  or  any  other  subject  of  property.  Here  is  a 
adopt  a  little  different  policy ;  suppose  that  in-  plainly-written  provision  of  the  Oonstitation. 
stead  of  pursuing  this  policy  that  has  done  so  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  every  State  in 
much  michief  we  turn  our  attention  to  another,  the  Union  has  in  its  constitution  a  aimilar  pro- 
We  have  the  lights  of  history  thrown  along  vision : 

our  path.  ^  Let  iw  be  instructed  by  them.    Let  ^^  pe„on  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  nrop- 

us  proclamx  to  these  people  real  amnesty — ^not  erty,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shaU  pnrate 

such  as  has  been  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Lincoln —  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  eom- 

and  ffive  them  six  or  nine  months  to  accept  it,  pen«*tion. 

and  limit  the  time  of  its  operation.  Do  that,  "  Sir,  what  does  this  bill  propose  to  do  ?  To 
and  this  difficulty  will  be  settled  very  speedily,  take  the  wife  and  the  child  of  every  slave  man 
Open  some  door  to  those  men  who  have  gone  who  may  be  mustered  into  the  military  service  of 
into  rebellion  by  which  they  can  escape  n*om  the  United  States  from  their  owners,  not  only 
the  position  which  diey  are  in,  and  they  will  without  just  compensation  but  without  any 
retire  from  it  very  soon.  My  opinion  is  that  if  compensation  at  all.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
the  Preddent  of  the  United  btates  had  pro-  unjust  and  unconstitutional  proposition  made 
claimed  universal  amnesty  at  any  time  within  in  a  legislative  body  ?  I  estimate  that  the  aver- 
the  last  eighteen  months,  this  war  would  now  age  number  of  slaves  to  the  soldier  that  would 
be  over."  be  taken  by  this  provision  would  be  four — ^a 
On  the  21st  of  March  the  subject  came  up  wife  and  three  children.  The  average  price 
again  in  the  Senate,  on  the  following  amend-  of  the  wife  and  three  children  would  be  at 
ment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Miussachu-  least  $500,  and  I  believe  more.  I  have  entire 
setts :  *  confidence  that  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
That  when  any  person  of  African  descent,  whose  ^®°*  would  cease  its  war  upon  that  property  it 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  in  any  State  under  the  laws  would  soon  rise  largely  above  that  sum.  It  is 
thereof,  shall  be  mustered  into  the  militar:^  or  nayal  now  proposed  in  the  Senate   of  the  United 

^J^^^i^^y^^^^^^'k  ^"  T^I»k"'1?^*  ^'^'T  States,  as  a  legislative  measure,  under  a  Consti- 

by  the  woman  regarded  and  treated  by  him  as  such,  i.„xi^^«,««««x^«;„«  x^  ^n  ^.^J2,.^  -hr^iA^^  ^  4no4> 

and  his  children,lf  any  he  hare,  shaU  forever  there-  ^^^^^  guaranteemg  to  all  property-holdera  a  just 

after  be  fVee,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  whatever  to  compensation  for  their  property  before  it  snaLi 

the  contrary  notwithstanding.  be  taken  for  public  use,  to  deprive  the  owners 

Mr.  Davis  offered  the  following  as  an  amend-  of  every  such  wife  and  children  of  them  of  a 

ment  to  the  amendment:  property  worth  $2,000,  without  making  any 

And  the  loyal  owner  or  owners  of  the  wife  or  chil-  ««™P^?sation  for  thatproperty." 

dren  of  all  slaves  taken  into  the  military  service  of  Mr.  Wilkmson,  of  Mmnesot^  dissented,  say- 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  a  just  com-  ing :   '*  Mr.  President,  if  I  believed  that  slaves 

pensation  for  auch  wife  and  children  of  said  slaves,  were  property,  if  I  entertained  on  that  question 

':!^^:Lt,'S^^^:^'^^^>^^?IVr'^.^h  the  same  yiews  which  are  entertaiiwd  by  the 


any 

slave  so  mustered  into  the  military  service  may  reside,  that  under  the  Constitution    of   the  United 

which  commuaioners  shaU  make  a  detailed  report  to  gtates  slaves  are  property  in  the  sense  in  which 

a"^c:mrL^nKlwL";X"^p*S?trS  *«  honorable  Senator  r^ax^  them,  I  ehould 

have  been  affirmed  by  said  judge,  the  owner  or  own-  s^PPOrt  his  amendment.  But  as  I  do  not  believe 

ers  of  any  wife  and  children  a£resaid,  shall  be  paid  that  a  human  being  who  is  in  the  Constitution 

such  sums  as  said  report  may  state  they  are  entitled  denominated  a  *  person'  is  to  be  regarded  as 

wpTOpriitST  ™*^°*^  ""  ^^^  Treasury  not  otherwise  propertiy  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  horse  or 

^L.  *^  .      *  ^  amuleisconsideredproperty,  I  dissent  entirely 

He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  assumed  some  days  from  the  positions  he  has  assumed, 
ago,  and  I  think  established  by  the  most  over-        "  This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  to  give  freedom 

whelming  amount  of  authority,  that  property  ex-  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers  who 

isted  in  slaves,  and  furthermore,  that  I  thought  fight  our  battles  for  the  Government  and  for 

no  sane  man  could  controvert  that  position.    I  freedom.    It  has  been  claimed  that  if  this  bill 

shall  consider  both  these  propositions  to  be  i^all  pass  it  will  work  the  emancipation  of  the 

established  by  the  authorities  which  I  then  ad-  whole  negro  race  within  the  United  States.    It 

duced,  and  shaU  treat  the  subject  as  though  the  has  also  been  argued  that  it  is  uiyust  to  free  the 

property  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  as  well  in  the  wife  and  children  of  a  soldier  in  our  Army 

husband  that  is  taken  into  the  military  service  where  they  belong  to  or  are  claimed  as  the 

^  in  his  wife  and  children,  was  conceded ;  at  slaves  of  a  loyal  man.    To  this  I  answer  that  it 

any  rate  that  it  is  established.  will  be  equally  unjust  to  free  the  soldier  him- 

"  I  hold,  sir,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  self  where  he  belongs  to  a  party  who  is  loyal  to 

laws  in  relation  to  private  property,  and  the  the  Government.  Yet  nobi^y  daims— even  the 
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Senator  from  Eentaekj  will  hardlj  assame —  proceeding  niMer  the  oonfiaoatioii  act  shall  be 
that  this  Goyemment  can  afford  to  commit  an  so  oonstned  as  to  work  a  forfeitore  of  the  real 
act  so  atrocious  as  to  call  upon  a  slave  to  serve  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life, 
in  our  armies  and  then  remand  him  back  to  sla^  The  object  of  the  resolntion  whidh  I  hare  re- 
very  again  after  he  shall  have  aided  in  the  sup-  ported,  is  to  so  amend  that  last  clause  of  the 
pression  of  this  rebellion  by  his  valor  and  lus  resolntion  of  July,  1862,  as  to  make  it  conform 
braverynpon  the  batde-fleld.''  to  section  third  of  article  third  of  the  Oonsti- 

Mr.  WiUey,  of  West  Yirdbaia,  said :  ^'  I  see  tntion  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
in  the  Gonstitntion  which  I  have  tidcen  an  oath  it  proooses  to  snbstitate  for  the  langoage  em- 
to  support  a  very  plain  provision  tiiat  we  shall  braced  in  that  resolntion  of  1863,  the  langnage 
not  take  private  property  for  public  use  widi-  of  the  Ck)nstitation,  which  is  as  follows : 
out  just  compensation ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ^he  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  pun- 
the  plain  prmciples  and  obligations  of  oonstitu-  ishment  ortreason,  bat  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
tional  law  and  the  eimple  dictates  of  justice  workcormption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  ezeept  daring 
should  compel  the  Senate  to  incorporate  in  a  *he  life  of  the  parson  attainted, 
bill  of  this  cnaracter  a  provision  looking  to  that  u  ^q  do  not  propose  by  the  resolution  to  de- 
result  It  will  not  do  to  tell  me  that  there  can  termine  tiie  question  of  the  legislative  con- 
be  no  property  in  slaves,  and  that,  therefore,  gtruction  of  the  Constitution,  whether  we  may 
there  ought  to  be  no  compensation  for  them,  provide  for  forfeiture  of  fee,  or  confiscation  of 
The  very  terms  of  the  biU  negative  any  such  the  real  estate  during  life.  The  pending  reso- 
Idea  as  that.  I  agree  perfectly  with  Senators  lution  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  the  court 
as  to  whether  slaves  should  have  be;^  regarded  in  other  words,  we  simply  submit  the  section 
as  properdin  the  first  place;  but  we  are  to  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  forfeiture 
look  at  things  as  they  are  and  at  facts  as  they  of  real  estate  to  the  courts  of  the  country  to 
exist  I  say,  then,  the  very  terms  of  the  biU  determine  whether  forfeiture  may  be  in  fee  or 
itself  include  the  idea  of  property  in  slaves,  only  for  life.'' 

Else  where  the  necessity  for  the  emancipation  jfj.,  Keman,  of  New  York,  who  was  unable 

of  the  slaves  whose  husband  and  father  enlists  to  agree  with  the  minority  of  the  Committee, 

in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ?   The  main  gg^^ .  i*  Now,  sir,  the  confiscation  act  was  pass- 

and  fundamental  principle  of  the  bill  is  predi-  ed  by  Congress,  and  sent  to  the  President,  and 

cated  upon  the  very  idea  that  there  is  property  before  the  joint  resolution  now  proposed  to  be 

in  a  slave.  It  is  to  take  him  out  of  the  custody  amended  was  passed,  the  President  prepared  a 

of  his  master  and  give  him  to  himself.  I  should  message  to  veto  the  original  confiscation  act, 

like,  therefore  (for  I  want  to  vote  for  this  bill),  andlbeg  to  read  from  that  message  which  the 

to  see  this  plain  requirement  of  the  Oonstitu-  president  transmitted  to  the  House  as  his  views 

tion  recognized  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  of  the  confiscation  act    I  read  from  the  *Con- 

this  plidn  response  to  the  dictates  of  common  gressional  Globe : ' 

JMtice,  Mid  I  had  nearly  said  of  common  hon-  j^^  j^  ^^^^  j  ^^^3^  object  pcrrades  most  part 

esty,  neeaed  and  obeyed  under  our  obligation  of  the  act,  bat  more  distinctly  appears  in  the  first, 

to  the  Gov^nment'*                    '  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.    It  is  the  snm 

No  further  progress  was  made  in  this  bill.  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  diyesttng  of 

«__.  titie  forever. 

T     x-L     TT                 j.!^     1  oAi.    ^  T               -kr  For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  trea- 

Ll  the  House,  on  the  18th  of  January,  Mr.  ,0^^  ^^t  amounting  to  the  faU  crime,  it  declares  for- 

Wllson,  of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  the  feitnre  extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the  fpiilty  par- 

Judiciary,  reported  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  ties:  whereas  the  donstitntion  of  tiie  Umted  States 

a  jcnnt  resolution,  explanatory  of  the  act  to  deolMeeto^;*noattaindOTshaUworkcorroptionof 

^^t^m^m  {n»i-.o^^„   jir^    «».i«t>.ii«  V-.  4^^m  A-m'  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 

supprws  insurrwtion,  Ajc,  which  he  tiius  ex-  ^„  attainted."    True,  there  is  to  be  noformafat- 

plamed:  "Mr.  Breaker,  the  law  affected  by  tainder  in  this  case:  still  I  think  the  greater  punish- 

the  joint  resolution  just  reported  from   the  ment  cannot  be  constitutionally  infli<ned,  in  a  differ- 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is  in  the  following  «»t  form,  for  the  same  offence.           .  .     ^     ,., 

laniraaize  *  I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Gonstita- 

«,,",,    /^    ^        -  _         ^  „  tion,  put  in  language  borrowed  fix)m  Great  Britain, 

Baolved  hv  the  SenaU  and  Souw  of  B^m^etmfaitvei,  applies  only  in  this  countey,  as  I  understand,  to  real 

4^.y  That  the  provision  of  the  third  clause  of  the  or  landed  estate. 

poniahtieluon  and  rebellion"  to  wSewid  confilwate  .  "After  the  Preadent,  having  this  confiscar 
the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  tion  act  under  consideration,  had,  as  he  says  to 
shall  be  so  construed  as  not  to  apply  to  any  act  or  Congress,  prepared  this  message  to  veto  it,  be- 
acts  done  prior  to  the  P&8Mg«  ™r«?^'  "<>'  J®*"*  cause  it  was  unconstitutional,  as  purporting  to 
ot^.S2.?rSlVL'&t.^2^J?g°oUS^  take  away  as  .part  ^mu^ment  of  ta-easo^  a 
ing  upon  his  office,  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  con-  greater  estate  m  lands  than  a  life  estate,  Con- 
stitution of  the  so-caUed  Confederate  States  of  Amer-  gress  passed  the  resolution  explanatory  of  the 
lea:  nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceeding  under  confiscation  act,  and  sent  it  to  the  President; 
Mid  act  bo  so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  ^nd  the  language  of  the  explanatory  resolution 

.c';^-^       1   tr^f  ^^"""^.^  ~*":!*5!;  now  in  queitioi  I  beg  leave  to  read  again: 

"The  only  part  of  that  resolution  affected  ^^^  ^^         punishment  or  proceeding,  under 

oy  the  one  now  under  consideration  is  the  last  gaid  act  be  so  construed  as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of 

dause,  which  provides  that  no  punishment  or  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life. 
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"After  Oongress  had  passed  and  the  Presi-  Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  followed,  with  a  brief 

dent  had  approved  that  act  and  the  explanatory  sketch  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  law  of 

resolution,  he  returned  them  to  Congress,  use-  treason  in  Great  Britain,  whence  is  deriyed  the 

ing  tihis  iangoage  in  his  message  returning  principal  part  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  pro- 

them  with  his  approval :  ceedea  to  examine  the  law-making  power  of 

Considering  the  bm  for  "An  act  to  suppress  ingnr.  ^^W^*  ^^^^  ^^  f^Hf^  *^^  }^^  penaltiee 

rection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  ^l^icli  i*  "^^  authorized  to  prescnbe,  and  said : 

confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  lor  other  pnr-  ^*  The  whole  question,  then,  of  the  extent  of  our 

poses,"  and  the  joint  resoluUon  explanatory  of  said  power  to  provide  a  punishment  for  treason, 

*^*  "^^b*^  substantiaUy  one,  I  have  approved  and  ^}^^  '^  our  judgment  shall  be  adequate  to 

signea  Dotn.  ^^  suppression  of  the  crime,  rests  upon  the 

"So  that  we  have  from  the  President  a stato-  construction  to  be  given  to  the  limitation  in 

ment:  first,  that  any  attempt  by  Oongress  or  the  dause  of  the  Oonstitution.    The  words  of 

by  the  law-making  power,  to  inake  as  a  part  limitation  are :  *  but  no  attainder  of  treason 

punishment  of  treason  tiie  forfeiture  of  a  great-  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 

er  estate  in  lands  than  a  life  estate  of  the  of-  except  during  the  fife  of  the  person  attainted.* 

fender,  would  be  unconstitutional ;  and  second-  ^*  The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitu- 

ly,  that  he  only  approved  the  act  because  he  tion,"  he  said,  ^^  was  not  to  be  found  expressed 

regarded  the  joint  resolution,  now  proposed  to  either  in  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  or  in 

,  be  changed,  a  part  of  the  act.    And  as  the  law  contemporaneous  exposition."  He  then  quoted 

now  stands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  forfeit-  the  opinions  of  Bawle,  Stoiy,  and  Curtis,  as 

ure  incurred  as  to  the  real  estate  of  the  traitor  commentators,  as  not  being  of  suffici^it  weight 

is  only  of  his  life  estate.    Befieving  as  I  do  to  deter  farther  examination,  and  proceeded  as 

that  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  affect  real  estate  follows:   '^The  language  of  this  section,  we 

as  a  part  punishment  of  treason^  I  deem  it  must  remember,  is,  ^  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 

wise  to  allow  the  law  to  stand.    I  agree  with  son  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture, 

the  President  that  the  true  construction  of  the  except  during  the  life  of  tiie  person  attainted.' 

Constitution  is,  that  we  have  no  power  to  cut  If  the  Constitution  had  intended  to  prohibit 

off  the  inheritance  of  innocent  heirs  as  part  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  idtogether. 

punishment  for  treason."  why  add  the  words  ^exoept  during  the  life  of 

Mr.  Eeman  then  passed  to  the  consideration  the    person   attainted  ? '     Had   these   latter 

of  the  expediency  of  the  chance.    It  would  words  been  omitted  the  restriction  would  have 

render  the  meaning  of  the  law  doubtful ;  per-  been  absolute,  and  Congress  could  not,  by  any 

sons  buying  an  estate  under  a  decision  of  an  punishment  whatever,  mtve  deprived  the  person 

inferior  court  that  may  be  reversed  in  a  higher  attainted  of  any  property  for  even  asin^e  day 

court,  might  be  involved  in  the  misfortune  of  or  hour.    But  tiiese  woids,  ^except  dunng  the 

losing  what  they  had  paid ;  would  it  be  wise  fife  of  the  person  attainted,'  are  part  of  the 

to  take  away  forever  the  estate  in  the  land?  Constitution;  and  i^aU  we  be  driven,  in  their 

Mr.  Keman  further  said:  "I  submit  that  the  construction,  to  the  absurd  position  tnat  such 

punishment  for  treason,  like  the  punishment  forfeiture  shall  only  extend  to  the  fifetime  of 

for  every  other  crime,  should  fall  upon  tiie  the  traitor  and  then  cease?    Bid  our  Constitu- 

guilty  piurty  only,  and  that  we  should  not  seek  tion,  else  so  redolent  with  wisdom  and  states- 

to  affect  his  innocent  children  and  heirs.   Take  manship,  intend  to  provide  for  such  a  £arce  as 

away  from  the  guilty  party  his  life  estate,  his  that  the  property  of  the  traitor  should  be  for- 

right  to  dispose  of  it,  but  do  not  take  away  felted  to  the  Government  only  for  that  brief 

the  right  of  inheritance  from  the  innocent  space  of  time  which  should  intervene  between 

heirs,  who  will  show  themselves  loyal,  else  the  day  of  sentence  and  the  day  of  execution? 

they  never  will  have  the  right  to  come  into  Is  it  rational  or  logical  to  suppose  that  such  a 

court  and  ask  to  be  heard.  construction  of  this  section,  where  the  forfeit- 

*'  I  submit  again,  if  there  is  a  desire  to  press  ure  at  best  would  probably  be  from  thirty  to 

this  matter  through  now,  that  this  law  and  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days^  could  in 

joint  resolution  are  and  speak  as  one  law  as  any  just  sense  of  the  term  be  called  a  punish- 

tiiey  stand;  that  the  law  could  not  have  been  ment?    Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Constitu- 

passed  but  from  the  fact  that  the  joint  resolu-  tion  intended  to  regard  the  high  and  damning 

tion  was  made  a  part  of  it.     The  act  was  crime  of  treason  with  more  lenity  than  the 

amended  in  accordance  with  the  President's  criminal  code  regards  the  comparatively  insig- 

su§»estion  of  what  it  ought  to  be.    Now,  re-  nificant  crime  of  horse-stealing  or  petit  larceny? 

peiuthe  joint  resolution,  or  so  amend  it  that  it  "If  you  cannot  by  forfeiture  deprive  the 

speaks  anew  from  this  time,  and  how  will  it  traitor  of  his  property,  how  can  you  collect  any 

affect  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  treason-  fine  which  may  be  aisseesed  against  him  ?    For- 

dnce  July,  1862,  when  the  law  was  enacted?  feiture  is  a  method  of  afienating  property,  and 

At  least  it  will  raise  very  embarrassing  cues-  by  the  act  of  the  last  Congress  you  authorized 

tions  in  reference  to  proceedings  now  penoing.  a  fine  to  be  assessed  against  the  traitor  of  not 

because  the  rule  is  that,  if  you  repeal  a  penal  less  than  $10,000.    This  fine  becomes  a  judg- 

law,  all  proceedings  under  it  not  completed  be-  ment  of  court,  and  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate 

fore  the  repeal,  fall."  of  the  culprit,  and  the  same  judgment  also  de- 
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nonnoes  the  sentenoe  of  death.    A  warrant  daj  would  use  the  equivalent  word  'unless** 

ifisaestotheoffieer  to  carry  into  effect  the  sen-  Kow,  then,  let  ns^  in  farther  illustration  of 

tence  of  death,  and  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  to  col-  my  position,  snbstitate  the  word  *  unless'  for 

lect  the  fine  by  seizure  and  sale  of  the  real  and  the  word  '  except '  in  the  clause  under  consider- 

personal  estate.    Both  writs  are  in  process  of  ation.    It  wiU  uien  read: 

execution  at  the  same  time.    With  tne  one  the  But  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 

oflSoer  makes  a  levy  on  the  real  and  personal  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  unless  during  the  life  of  the 

estate  and  gives  notice  of  the  day  of  sale;  by  person  attainted. 

virtue  of  the  other  he  purchases  a  rope  and  '* Unless  what  or  when?  The  attainder  shall 
erects  a  scaffold.  The  defendant  is  to  be  hung  not  work  fbrfeiture  unless  it  be  worked,  corn- 
in  thirty  days  after  sentence,  but  the  sale  can-  pleted,  during  the  lifetime.  If  the  prisoner  die 
not  be  had  without  giving,  say  forty  days'  no-  after  verdict  of  guilty  and  before  Judgment, 
tice  of  the  time  and  place.  The  traitor  is  hung,  there  can  be  no  forfeiture.  If  the  prisoner  die 
life  becomes  extinct,  the  attending  physician  after  sentence  of  death  and  before  Judgment  of 
pronounces  him  dead ;  and  the  opposite  con-  forfeiture,  tiiere  can  be  no  forfeiture.  If  the 
struetion  of  the  Oonstitution  pronounces  the  prisoner  be  executed  after  sentenoe  of  death 
writ  of  JUri  facias  also  defunct  and  the  for-  and  before  judgment  of  forfeiture  is  entered, 
feiture  a  nullity.  For,  they  say,  you  can  only  there  can  be  no  forfeiture.  The  sentence  of 
forfeit,  take,  aHenate  the  estatel  for  the  period  death  and  the  judgment  of  forfeiture  are  not 
of  his  life,  and  if  you  proceed  to  sell  property  necessarily  eomultaneous  acts.  They  may  be 
by  virtue  of  the  Acri  faciaSy  you  sdl,  alienate,  rendered  separately,  on  separate  days,  if  you 
convey  the  fee  smiple  thereof  and  to  do  this  please,  and  the  right  is  thus  reserved  to  the 
would  be,  in  the  oppooite  view,  a  violation  of  prisoner  to  move  in  arrest  of  the  jud^ent  of 
the  Constitution.  forfeiture  even  after  sentence  of  death  is  passed 

^'  Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  such  a  conclusion  upon  him ;  for  the  criminal  law  holds  the  rights 

iS)  it  is  the  legitimate  result  of  a  contrary  con-  of  the  prisoner  in  such  regard  that  it  will  take 

struetion  of  this  section  of  the  Oonstitution.  no  step  against  him  in  any  of  the  stages  of  trial, 

"What,  then,  is  the  fair  import  of  these  words,  from  arrest  to  final  execution,  without  giving 

'  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted '  i  him  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  hisdefence. 

To  my  mind  they  will  admit'  of  but  a  single  "  In  farther  support  of  my  position,  let  me 

rational  interpretation,  and  that  is  that  there  advert  to  the  fact  that  in  England,  long  prior 

shall  be  no  forfeiture  after  the  death  of  the  i>er-  to  and  at  the  adoption  of  our  Oonstitution,  at- 

son  attainted.    In  other  words,  the  Judgment  tainder  of  treason  after  the  death  of  the  sup- 

of  the  court  ahall  be  rendered  against  him  posed  traitor  (I  mean  his  natural  death  b^ore 

while  he  is  alive,  after  he  has  had  a  fair  trial,  trial  or  even  accusation)  was  of  frequent  occur- 

with  opportunity  to  confront  his  accusers,  meet  renoe.    This  was  a  monstrous  doctrine,  shock- 

them  fsise  to  fiioe,  and  combat  their  accusations,  ing  to  every  principle  of  justice  upon  which  the 

That  after  his  death,  whether  according  to  the  criminal  code  is  founded,  to  accuse  a  man  of 

course  of  nature  or  by  process  of  law,  no  judg-  crime  after  death,  when  none  is  to  speak  for  his 

ment  or  sentence  shall  be  had  the  effect  of  innocence,  to  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment,  to 

which  shall  be  to  forfeit  hb  estate,  unless  that  wrest  frcmi  innocent  hands  that  property  which 

judgment  shall  be  finid  and  irrevocable  prior  to  by  law  upon  Ms  death  descended  to  and  vested 

his  death.    If  I  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  in  his  heirs,  and  forfeit  their  property,  not  Ids 

mere  verbal  criticism  I  might  animadvert  upon  property,  to  the  Government  for  his  supposed 

the  word  *  except'  used  in  tiiat  section.    The  criminal  conduct.    Is  it  not  more  just  ana  rea- 

word  'exc^t^'  we  are  told  by  lexicographers,  sonable  to  suppose  that  the  Oonstitution  in- 

is  equivalent  to  the  word  *  unless,'  and  a  cen-  tended  to  embrace  and  provide  against  this 

tuiy  ago,  as  reference  to  the  writers  of  that  monstrous  perversion  of  natural  justice  than 

age  will  show,  was  used  almost  exclusively  in  that  they  intended  so  absurd  a  proposition  as 

the  same  sense  as  we  now  use  the  word  ^  un-  that  the  forfeiture  of  estate  should  only  be  for 

less.'    Numerous  instances  of  this  are  found  in  that  brief  period  of  time  between  sentence  of 

1^  Holy  Bible,  where  the  word 'except'  is  death  and  its  execution?" 

used  in  sentences  in  which  at  tiie  present  day  On  the  14th  of  January  the  question  came  up 

we  should  invariably  use  the  word  '  unless ; '  again  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Oox,  of  Ohio,  said: 

thus:  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentieman  from  Lidiana,  in 

Ezeept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  yain  his  elaborate  and  learned  speech,  drew  from  the 

that  build  it  ^     ,    -  _   ^   _    .  ,  ^     ^  old  feudal  system,  from  the  black-letter  laws, 

Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  unto  us  a  very  a.^.^  i.v-  ^k^u  i^7at/vi^  ^xf  /^«i.  4^,^r^r^r>  i««r  Za^ 

smaU  remnant  we  should  hare  been  as  Sodom.         '  ^f^  ^^  whole  history  of  OUT  <»mmon  law  with 

Oan  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed.  reference  to  forfeiture,  to  show  that  there  should 

Except  a  man  m  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  be  another  and  a  different  interpretation  given 

kinp[doiBofOod.  to  the  Oonstitution  from  that  which  was  given 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shaU  all  hkewiae  pensh.  \,j  the  men  who  made  the  Oonstitution,  by  tiie 

^^In  all  these  instances,  and  they  could  be  mul-  men  who  passed  the  law  of  1790,  to  carry  out 

tiplied  almost  ad  infinitum  from  writings  of  that  that  clause  of  the  Oonstitution  to  which  I  have 

age,  both  sacred  and  profane,  the  word  *  except '  referred,  and  by  all  the  interpreters  of  the  Oon- 

isnsedinthesensein  which  we  of  the  present  stitution  to  whom  he  himself  has  referred.   He 
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says  that  the  scienoe  of  philology  is  progressiTe,  mon  sense.    He  might  have  found  ihem  in  the 

and  that  a  word  which  meant  one  thing  at  one  history  of  the  English  parliament    He  might 

time  and  in'  one  age  may  mean  another  thing  at  have   fonnd   them   in   the   history  of  £ng- 

another  time  and  in  a  different  age,  and  npon  lish  and  Iriah  confiscations.    It  was  intended 

that  principle  he  says  that  the  word  ^ezcjBpt' in  by  omr  Constitation  to  prevent  forever  this 

the  Gonstitnlion  means  '  unless,'  and  then  he  crime  of  Govenunent  takmg  from  those  not  in 

draws,  the  condnnon  that  the  only  meaning  of  legal  existence,  from  minors,  from  the  weak 

the  Constitution  is  tliat  the  proceedings  shall  and  helnless,  from  those  not  guilty,  from  those 

be  commenoed  in  the  life  of  the  person  attainted,  incapable  of  crime,  that  propwty  which  always 

"  It  wiU  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  phrase*  in  cases  of  intestacy,  ana  genenilly  in  cases  of 
ology  of  onr  Constitation  was  most  carefully  will,  the  law  ffives  to  the  children,  and  which 
guarded.  It  was  as  pure  and  simple  as  Ihe  spirit  by  natural  rignt,  and  according  to  every  code 
of  the  Constitution  was  kind  and  liberal  The  of  inheritance  known  among  men,  always  goes 
word  except,  in  1T87,  had  as  plain  a  meaning  to  the  chUdren  in  the  absence  of  a  wilL  The 
then  as  it  has  now.  The  word  ^  mdess'  was  not  only  authority  which  can  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
its  synonym  then,  nor  is  it  now,  except  in  very  tleman  for  his  construction  is  this  Virginia 
rare  and  remote  instances.  jndge.    The  gentleman  has  brought  no  author- 

^^But  suppose  the  gentleman  should  by  some  ity  here  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  view 

technical  logomachy  find  out  that  the  word  — ^none  whatever.    He  has  evidently  been  dili- 

*  except'  meant  sometimes  ^unless;'  he  does  gent,  and  has  run  over  all  the  authorities,  and 

not  find  the  word  'unless'  in  the  Constitution,  found  them  against  him.    Can  the  gentieman 

and  if  he  had  it  would  make  no  difference  in  name  one  authority  which  sustains  his  view  of 

the  argument.    The  word  *  except,'  according  the  case  except  this  trashy  decision  of  this 

to  my  philology,  which  has  not  progre^ed  very  Judge  Underwood  ?    Not  one." 

rapidly,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words  ex  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 

eapio^  to  take  from,  to  exclude  from,  to  leave  "No  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 

out.    This  is  the  primary,  and  not  the  second-  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  nfe  of  the  per- 

ary  meaning  into  which  the  gentieman  would  son  attainted.    Kow  I  take  it  that  the  meaning 

distort  it    That  is  the  meaning  always  attrib-  of  that  clause  is  that  the  forfeiture  worked  shall, 

uted  to  it  by  all  the  public  writers  who  have  must  be  effected  during  life.    The  honorable 

commented  on  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  gentieman  from  Ohio,  and  those  who  think  with 

This,  too,  is  the  ordinary  and  simple  meaning  him,  would  construe  it  to  be  that  the  forfeiture 

of  the  Constitution.    It  reads  in  this  way,  and  when  worked  shall  only  endure  for  the  life  of  the 

cannot  be  made  to  read  in  any  other:  '  But  no  party.    Palpably  the  latter  is  the  incorrect  and 

attainder  of  treason  ^all  work  corruption  of  the  former  the  legal  meaning.    The  purpose  as- 

blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  me  of  the  sumed  is  the  protection  of  the  ofibpring  from 

person  attainted.'  There  are  some  clauses  which  punishment  for  the  guilt  of  the  ancestor.    But 

interpret  themselves.  Discussion  only  obscures,  a  fine  is  equally  taken  from  the  offspring,  as 

and  does  not  elucidate  their  meaning.    This  land;  yet  lio  one  denies  the  right  to  fine  a  per- 

clause  is  one  of  them.  son  attainted.    There  was,  however,  an  effect 

"  Now,  suppose  the  gentleman  inserts  his  of  attainder  that  did  punish  the  offspring,  and 

favorite  word  'unless;'  how  does  that  help  the  offifpiing  alone.    Every  student  of  Black- 

him  ?    It  is  still  a  limitation  on  the  power  which  stone  knows  this,  that  the  judgment  convicting 

works  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  and  a  person  of  treason  operated  a  corruption  of 

that  limit  is  during  the  life  of  the  person  at-  blood.    The  corruption  of  blood  stopped  the 

tainted  of  treason.    That  word  'umess'  does  transmission  of  hereditable  blood  to  any  heir 

not  change  the  meaning  of  it  at  all.    Ton  may  of  the  person  attainted ;  so  that  the  legal  effect 

'Rse  it  with  all  emphasis,  and  still  tiie  limitation  of  conviction  for  treason  under  tiie  law  of  Eng- 

would  be  on  forfeiture  during  life.  land  was,  first,  to  forfeit  all  the  property,  real 

'*  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  such  con-  and  personal,  of  the  person  attainted,  and,  sec- 

struction  given  to  it.    The  word  '  except,'  ao-  ondly,  to  corrupt  his  blood,  destroy  its  heri- 

cording  to  Worcester,  Webster,  and  all  other  table  quality,  so  that  he  could  neither  take  land 

dictionaries,  in  its  first  and  best  meaning  sim-  by  descent  himself^  nor  transmit  heritable  blood 

ply  means  *•  to  exclude  from ; '  so  that  when  the  to  the  persons  who  would,  but  for  his  attainder, 

Constitution  said  that  the  attainder  of  treason  have  been  his  heirs.    He  could,  in  the  language 

should  not  work  forfeiture  of  property  except  of  the  law,  have  no  heirs.    The  attainder  cor- 

during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted,  it  meant  rupted  Ms  blood,  and  there  was  no  hereditable 

that  Ihe  forfeiture  should  exdude  the  fee.    It  blood  transmitted  to  them, 

was  taken  out  of  and  from  the  effects  of  the  "Now,  suppose  any  ancestor  of  any  person 

forfeiture.    The  forfeiture  never  went  beyond  convicted  and  attainted  for  treason  died  tne  day 

the  life.    And  there  are  good  reasons  for  such  after  the  execution,  owning  lands,  they  could 

a  construction  which  the  gentieman  from  Indi-  not  pass  to  his  son,  nor  to  any  collateral  rela- 

ana  seemed  to  overlook.  He  might  have  found  tion  claiming  by  descent  through  him.  because 

them  laid  down  by  Judge  Story.    He  might  the  operation  of  Judgment,  besides  lorfeiting 

have^  found  them  in  the  United  States  courts  the  land  owned  by  the  party  in  his  lifetime, 

decisions.    He  might  have  found  them  in  com-  had  corrupted  his  blood,  and  no  one  could  trace 
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defloeat  through  him.    He  was  a  bar,  onttiiiff       ^'Bn^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qaestion  here,  as  I 

off  the  relatioiiship  between  grandfather  and  have  said,  is  not,  what  is  the  tme  meaning  of 

grandson.    Land  which  would  have  come  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  does  it  de- 

the  grandson  if  the  father  had  not  been  a  per-  chure  that  no  forfeiture,  ^at  no  confiscation 

flon  attainted,  instead  of  going  to  the  heir,  was  under  anj  process  of  law  sh^  affect  land  for  a 

arrested  in  transit  to  the  heir  by  the  corruption  longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  owner  ?   Does 

of  blood,  and  passed,  either  to  the  lord  of  the  it  apply  to  any  case  where  there  is  no  attainder, 

fee  or  to  the  kmg.  no  conviction? 

^*  So  that  the  Constitution  deals  merely  with        ^*  The  law  of  the  last  Congress  prescribed  a 

corruption  of  blood  and  its  operation.    There  different  process  from  conviction  in  a  court  of 

shall  be  no  corruption  of  blocMl  worked  by  at-  law  of  the  person  guilty  of  the  crime.    It  pro- 

tainder  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  vides  that  upon  proceedliigs  in  the  district  court 

the  person.    Attainder  worked  no  forfeiture  in  ^e  nature  of  nroceedings  in  admiralty,  the 

after  the  death  of  the  party  except  by  corrup-  lands  of  certain  classes  of  persons,  and  all  their 

tion  of  blood.    The  forfeiture  of  a  fee-simple  personal  property,  shall  be  forfeited  for  the  use 

estate  was  not  a  forfeiture  after  the  life  of  the  of  the  Government. 

party ;  the  whole  fee  was  in  the  person  attaint-  "  And  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
ed,  his  heirs  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  no  law-  property  of  citizens  shall  not  be  taken  without 
yer  would  ever  dream  of  describing  a  forfeiture  due  process  of  law.  Now,  the  Question  which 
for  life  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  gentlemen  on  the  other  eiae  of  tne  House  have 
describe  the  forfeiture  of  a  fee-simple  estate  as  to  argue  is,  not  the  law  of  attainder,  but  whether 
a  forfeiture  worked  by  attainder  after  the  life  the  process  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
of  the  party.  It  was  one  of  the  settled  laws  of  States  to  confiscate  the  propei*ty  of  persons 
England  at  that  time,  and  which  also  prevailed  proved  to  be  of  the  specified  classes  is  due  pro- 
in  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  tiiat  the  cess  of  law  for  depriving  a  man  of  his  property 
corruption  of  blood  did,  what  the  gentleman  under  the  Constitution.  If  they  cannot  main- 
from  Ohio  so  properly  execrates,  operate  upon  tain  that  that  is  not  due  process  of  law  within 
innocent  persons  with  reference  to  their  rights  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  they  cannot 
coming  fiom  a  different  source  after  the  criminal  throw  tlie  least  doubt  on  the  constitutionality 
had  expiated  his  crime.  Now,  without  mean-  of  this  mode  of  procedure." 
ing  to  say  positively  that  that  is  the  meaning  On  the  22d  the  question  being  again  before 
and  operation  of  the  section,  I  say  that  in  my  the  House,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said : 
judgment  it  comes  nearer  an  intelligible  expo-  *^  I  begin  simply  by  denying  that  the  Constitu- 
ation  of  it  than  any  such  theory  as  this,  that  tion  has  the  least  reference  to  any  one  of  the 
yon  cannot  take  lands  in  fee,  but  you  may  take  provisions  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  I  intend 
aU  his  personal  property  absolutely,  which  was  to  show  that  the  act  of  1862.  which  was  modi- 
the  ground  of  the  President's  threatened  veto  fied  by  a  resolution  which  it  nas  been  truly  said 
of  last  year ;  that  you  can  fine  a  man  to  the  was  passed  under  duress  very  little  to  the  credit 
extent  of  his  estate,  but  vou  cannot  take  his  of  the  Congress  that  passed  it — ^that  act  of  1862 
lands  to  pay  the  fine.  And  being  unintelligible,  is  not  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  Any  one 
with  all  respect  to  our  recent  Mends,  they  are  of  the  nrovisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
driven  to  say,  that  in  the  punishment  of  treason  especially  that  part  of  the  act  which  provides 
the  Constitution  has  been  guilty  of  this  intoler-  for  seimg  property  and  confiscating  it  in  fee- 
able  folly :  that  for  robbing  the  mail,  or  piracy,  simple  is  purely  a  proceeding  under  the  laws 
for  any  ordinary  offence,  or  murder  on  the  seas  of  war  ana  under  the  law  of  nations,  over  which 
or  in  the  army  or  navy;  that  for  any  ordinary  the  Constitution  has  no  control,  and  in  regard 
crime,  Congress  inay  prescribe  what  punish-  to  which  it  has  no  effect  whatever.  The  first 
ment  they  please;  take  ttie  land  in  fee;  but  in  section  of  the  act  of  1862  punishes  the  crime 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  treason,  the  of  treason  with  deatii  and  the  forfeiture  of  per- 
peatest  crime,  the  most  dangerous  crime,  it  sonal  estate.  That,  I  believe,  is  not  objected 
has  feebly  attempted  to  protect  ixmocent  off-  to,  because  personal  estate,  once  forfeited,  is 
spring  by  saving  the  lanos  of  t^e  convict,  but  forfeited  forever.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
leaving  his  life  and  all  his  personal  property  at  life  estate  in  personal  property.  He  who  gets 
the  mercy  of  the  law ;  that  it  has  been  gmlty  it  for  an  hour  gets  it  forever.  That  is  the  plain- 
of  sanctioning  the  unrepublican  discrimination  est  principle  of  law.  The  second  provision  is 
between  real  and  personal  property,  and  adopt-  that  those  who  incite  to  rebellion  shall  be  pun- 
In^  the  aristocratic  idea  that  land  was  some-  ished  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  That  has 
thmff  that  must  not  be  taken,  but  preserved  for  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
the  heir,  that  must  come  down  to  him  by  a  pretended,  I  suppose,  that  the  Constitution  in 
perpetual  constitutional  entail  And  this  anti-  any  way  affects  it.  Then  comes  the  clause  of 
republican  view  is  urged  to  fetter  us  in  break-  the  bill  to  which  gentiemen  take  exception ; 
ing  the  power  of  an  aristocratic  rebellion  found-  and  what  is  that?  It  is  to  be  found  m  the 
ed  on  land  in  large  bodies  and  on  negroes,  statute-books  of  that  session  of  Congress,  page 
Were  there  no  other  objection  than  this,  that  818.  It  provides  that,  to  insure  the  speeay 
ample  reductio  ad  aibiurdum  disposes  of  the  termination  of  the  present  rebellion,  it  shaH  be 
argument.  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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to  cause  the  seizure  of  all  the  estate  and  prop-  tions  alone,  and  that  whioherer  Power  con- 

erty,  money,  credits,  &c.,  of  llie  persons  guilty,  qners  may  treat  the  vanqniahed  as  oonqnered 

and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  tiie  snpport  proTlnces,  and  may  impose  iq>on  them  such 

of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  conditions  and  laws  as  it  may  deem  hest 

"  Here  is  no  attainder  for  treason,  here  is  no  "It  is  obvions  that  this  question  is  of  vast 
confiscation  of  property  under  any  provision  importance.  If  the  first  position  should  be 
of  theH!^]iBtntm^.  Tlien  the  law  goes  on  to  established,  then  the  rebel  States,  after  having 
state  how  you  are  to  seize  and  condemn  prop-  been  conquered  and  reduced  to  utter  helpless 
erty.  It  is  to  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  ness  through  the  expenditure  of  many  bimons 
in  rem^  according  to  the  law  for  that  purpose,  of  money  and  the  shedding  of  oceans  of  loyal 
and  condemned.  As  what  ?  As  the  property  blood,  may  lay  down  their  arms,  which  &ey 
of  traitors  ?  No  such  thing.  Oondemned  as  can  no  longer  wield,  claim  to  be  legitimate 
*  enemies^  property.'  Does  not  that  diow  that  members  of  the  Union,  send  Senators  and  R^ 
the  Constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  on  resentatives  to  Congress,  retain  all  their  landa 
the  question  of  treason  9  Here  are  a  body  of  and  possessions,  and  leave  the  loyal  States 
men  in  arms  against  the  United  States.  This  burdened  with  an  immense  debt,  with  no  in- 
act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  seizures  demnity  for  their  sufferings  and  damages,  and 
of  property  in  fee,  lefers  to  them  as  seizures  with  no  security  for  the  fhture. 
of  the  property  of  alien  enemies,  to  be  treated  "  If  the  latter  proposition  prevails,  then  Con- 
as  such.  gress  will  rea^ust  the  Government  on  the  firm 

"  Now,  where  is  there  a  word  about  attain-  basis  of  individual  and  pubUo  Justice ;  will  pro- 

der  of  treason  f    That  part  of  the  act  does  not  tect  the  innocent  and  pardon  the  least  guilty ; 

seize  property  as  traitors'  property  at  all.    But  will  punish  the  leading  traitors ;   seize  their 

the  learned  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Spald-  lands  and  estates ;   sell  them  in  fee-simple ; 

ing)  ha^  well  said  all  that  I  intended  to  say  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  national  Treasury  to 

with  reference  to  attainder  for  treason.    At-  discharge  the  expenses  and  damsj^s  of  the  war, 

tainder  for  treason  is  impossibly  under  the  laws  and  provide  a  permanent  ftind  ror  pencdons  to 

of  the  United  States  as  they  now  stand.    Witih-  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the  maimed  and 

out  an  express  act  making  a  conviction  and  mangled  survivors  of  this  infamous  war ;  and. 

sentence  and  execution  for  treason  an  attaint  above  alL  will  forever  exclude  the  iDfemai 

of  treason,  there  is  no  attaint  of  treason  in  cause  of  ttus  rebellion — human  bondage — f^om 

the  United  States ;  and  there  is  no  such  law  the  continent  of  North  America, 

here.  "  In  order  rishtly  to  determine  this  question 

"  It  is,  however,  essential  to  ascertain  what  we  must  inqmre  whether  the  **  Confederate 
relation  the  seceded  States  bear  to  the  United  States"  are  to  be  considered  as  a  hostile  peo- 
States,  that  we  may  know  how  to  deal  with  pie,  entitied  to  no  other  protection  or  privileges 
them  in  reestablishing  the  national  Govern-  than  are  due  to  foreign  nations  at  war  witii 
ment.  There  seems  to  be  great  confrision  of  each  other.  Is  the  present  contest  to  be  re- 
ideas  and  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  subject,  garded  as  a  public  war,  and  to  be  governed  by 
Some  think  that  those  States  are  still  in  the  the  roles  of  civilized  warfare,  or  only  as  a  do- 
Union  and  entitied  to  the  protection  of  the  mestic  insurrection,  to  be  suppressed  by  crimi- 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  nal  prosecutions  before  the  courts  of  tiie  coun- 
that,  notwithstandiuff  all  they  have  done,  they  try  9  If  the  latter,  then  the  insurgents  when 
may  at  any  time,  wi&out  any  le^siation,  come  proceeded  against  have  a  right  to  invoke  the 
back,  send  Senators  and  Representatives  to  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  municipal 
Confess,  and  ei^oy  all  the  privileges  and  im-  laws.  If  the  former,  then  they  are  subject  to 
munities  of  loyal  members  of  the  United  the  laws  of  war  alone. 
States.  That  whenever  tiiose  *  wayward  sis-  "Another  important  question  is,  is  this  war 
ters '  choose  to  abandon  their  fiivolities  and  waged  by  States  in  their  corporate  capacity^  or 
present  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  Union  is  it  merely  a  treasonable  outbreak  by  guilty 
and  demand  admission,  we  must  receive  them  individuals  ?  Yattel,  pp.  424,  425,  says : 
with  open  arms  and  throw  over  them  the  pro-  When  in  a  republic  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
tecting  shield  of  the  Union,  of  which  it  is  said  opposite  factions,  and  both  sides  take  up  arms,  this 
they  had  never  ceased  to  be  members.  Others  ?.<^'!f«l*  5^^, J^-  The  wTcreign  indeed  new 
holdthat,ha,ingcom5»Ittedtre«on,H,n(mced  T^,^Z^:^V^^i'i^^ZrCt. 
tneur  allegiance  to  the  Union,  discarded  its  latter  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  give  him 
Constitution  and  laws,  organized  a  distinct  and  effectual  opposition,  and  oblige  him  to  carry  on  the 
hostile  government,  and  by  force  of  arms  hav-  '^^  against  them  according  to  the  established  rales, 
ing  risen  from  the  condition  of  insurgeiits  to  «*ci™*a?^**'**^^  "'**^°"*  to  the  use  of  the  term 
the  position  of  an  independent  Power  de  facto,  On  elS  they  hare  no  common  superior.  They 
ana  iiavmg  been  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent  stand  precisely  In  the  same  predicament  as  two  n*- 
both  by  foreign  nations  ana  our  own  Govern-  tions  who  engage  in  a  eontest,  and,  being  unable  to 
ment,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union  ^'^^  ^  '^  agreement,  have  recourse  to  arms, 
are  abrogated  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  *'  When  an  insurrection  becomes  suffidentiy 
and  that,  as  between  the  two  belligerents,  they  formidable  to  entitie  tiie  party  to  belligerent 
are  under  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  na-  rights,  it  places  the  oontenoing  powers  on  pre- 
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risely  the  same  foolang  as  foreign  nations  at  ions  is  tSieat  and  of  no  elTect  between  acmies  in  the 

war  witli  each  other.    For  all  the  conseqnenoes  ^•'^ 

of  war,  of  combat,  and  of  conquest  they  are  "  Henoe  he  declares  the  slaves  firee,  and  not 

foreign  nations.    Jndge  Grier,  in  a  most  able,  to  be  reenslaved,  passim. 

hold,  and  conclusive  opinion  delivered  in  the  "  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

prize  cases,  says :  0^  Hilton  vs.  Jones,  Dalt.,  224)  lays  down  the 

The  parties  belligerent  in  a  pnbKo  war  are  inde-  same  doctrine.    It  decided  that  the  revolted 

pendent  nations.  provmoes  of  America,  by  the  Declaration  of 

"  No  one  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  Independence,  the  formation  of  a  government, 

of  this  contest  can  deny  to  it  the  character  of  and  supporting  it  by  arms,  became  an  inde- 

a  civil  war.    For  nearly  three  years  the  Con-  pendent  foreign  nation  m  1776.    Years  before 

federate  States  have  maintained  their  declara-  ^heur  mdependenoe  was  adcnowledged  by  any 

tion  of  independence  by  force  of  arms.    True,  2?^®'  mtifm,  courts  apphed  the  law  of  prize  to 

they  have  met  with  sad  defeats.    But  success  ^^  «  ^  o^^ff  foreign  nations.    Sergeant 

has  not  been  all  on  one  side.    But  what  ren-  "Udman  (page  8)  says : 

ders  their  position  beyond  controversy  is,  the  .The  primary  effect  of  war  is  to  extin^ish  all  dril 

great  powers  of  Europe  have  acknowledged  pteroonrse,  and  to  place  ^  the  subjects  of  bel- 

Sl        '^  V  TV          *      aTai  J  ^  ^jp^' z,^  ligerenta  in  the  condition  of  enemies.    This  pnnci- 

them  as  belligerents,  entitled  fipom  foreign  na-  ^e  extends  not  only  to  the  natural-born  subjects, 

tions  to  equal  rights  with  the  parent  Govern-  but  to  all  persons  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  terri- 

ment.    TVhat  is  stiU  more  conclusive,  we  have  tones;  to  all  who  come  to  reside  there  witn  knowl- 

acknowledged  them  as  bdUgerents  ourselves,  f^f^  ^{^^  ^"'  ^^  who  having  come  to  reade 

jni*%.  «»#^«4-»^«4-o.  -i>.»4>/^  «I^ivi/vnV«iiAii    *\*^i^  before  the  war,  continued  their  residence  after  the 

Witii  unfortunate  haste  we  blockaded  their  commencement  of  hostiUties  for  a  longer  time  than 

ports.     A  blockaae  is  declarea  only  against  a  la  necessary  for  their  convenient  departure, 

foreign  nation.    If  they  were  still  members  of  .,  ^.  ..  .     ^. ,  .,    ,  ., .          .  ,           .  j     j 

the  Union  we  should  i^peal  tiie  laws  granting  ^.^^ *  Jfif^v^**  tins  mnst  be  considered 

ports  of  entry.    A  natiWdoes  not  blockade  a  <»ntert  .ntii  rebel  mdmduak  oiJy,  as  Sti^^ 

Itself.    We  hive  treated  tiieir  captive  soldiers  ^  f  «  ^^f,^  «»^o*.  "^"^X^^'-  ^^l  "l  ^"^ 

as  prisoners  of  war,  not  as  rebels;  we  have  80 long as^ey remamm  tiie Umon     Buttiiey 

exchanged  prisoners;  we  have  seAt  and  re^  fT,^,  ^  T*  ""^  $^®-*Y^'''?i:  ""1  ^i^  7^ 

ceived  lags  of  truce!    This  is  not  tiie  usage  feet  tiiat  we  have  admtted  them  to  be  in  a 

awarded  to  an  unorganized  banditti.  ^^  ^^  ^*f'  ^  ^«  beUlge^en^  shows  tibat 

"  What,  tiien,  is  tie  effect  of  tills  pubHo  war  they  are  no  longer  m  tiie  Union,  and  tiiat  tiiey 

between  tiiese  belligerents,  tiiese  foreign  nar  ""«  ^«P»  ^"^  ^  ^^^  TlfT^  ^^^ 

tions?   Before  tiiisTartiirparties  were  bound  under  tEe  «)rporate  name  of  tte  ' Oonfea^^^ 

togetiier  by  a  compact,  by  a  treaty  called  a  States,    and  tiiat  such  m^or  corpwation  is 

•Oonstitutik'    They  acknowledged  tiie  valid,  composed  of  mmor  coiporations  ciOled  S^^ 

ity  of  municipal  kws  mutually  bidding  on  each,  f^tmg  m  thehr  associatea  character.    It  is  idle 

This  war  has  cut  asunderldl  tiiese  figamen^  ^.^7  tiiat  towMhips  and  counties  and  parishes 

abrogated  all  tiiese  obligations.  witiunroch  States  are  at  peaje  while^^^^ 

_.  ®           ..       ^.    r^  *.        J     .^v       *i  «>y  acknowledged  muonties  have  declared  war. 

The  conventions,  the  treaties  made  with  a  nation,  t/  s-  _^ii  ^^^?iA^^  ^^^^^  ♦!.«*  ;r./i;Tr;^n<»ia  «ri*i» 

are  broken  or  anniUled  by  a  war  arising  between  thS  ?t  is  stUl  more  l^e  to  say  tiiat  mdmduals  Witii- 

contending  parties.— To^rf,  Book  8,  chap.  10,  sec.  m  the  belligerent  territory,  because  they  were 

126.  opposed  to  secession,  and  were  loyal  to  the 

<<  Phillimore  says,  p.  662 :  parent  Government,  are   the   State,  though 

It  was  at  one  time  an  international  custom  tiiat  comprising  but  five  per  cent,  of  the  people, 

the  belligerents  should,  at  the  breaking  out  of  and  hence  that  the  States  are  not  at  war. 

the  war,  make  a  public  and  solemn  proclamation  This  is  ignoring  the  ftmdamental  principle  of 

that  the  oblication  of  treaties  between  them  had  democratic  republics,  which  is  that  mworities 

ceased.    ThjT  custom  has  become  obsolete.    In  tiie  ^  ^^  ^^  ^       j     ^  ^    majority,  how- 

place  of  it  has  ansen  the  general  mazim  that  war,  *"     \ir?  ^*»«  y"'' »"»^  "*  *^^  ±u^wiuj,  yvw 

W90  faeto,  abrogates   treaties   between  the  bel-  ever  wicked  and  abandoned,  is  the  law  of  the 

erents.  State.    If  the  mmonty  choose  to  stay  within 

"  Ohflncellor  Kent  aavs  •  ^%  misgoverned  territory^  ihey  are  its  citizens 

unanceuor  JLent  says .  ^^  g^^.    ^  ^  ^^  conditions.    The  innocence 

As  a  general  rule,  the  obligstions  of  treaties  are  of  individuals  forms  no  protection  (except  in  a 

disaipBted  by  hostthtjr.— 1  £mU,  176.  personal  point  of  view)  to  those  residing  in  a 

"  Professor  Lieber,  the  most  learned  of  living  nostile  territory.    Vattel,  page  811,  says : 

publicists,  in  a  communication  to  Mi^or-Gener^  When  the  sovereign  or  ruler  of  a  State  declares 

Halleck,  containing  instructions  for  the  govern-  war  against  another  sovereign,  it  is  understood  that 

ment  of  our  armies,  which  were  revised  by  a  ^e  whole  nation  dwslares  war  against  another  nation. 

V      J  ^^  ^4X1^^^.^  ««;i  ^^^^^^^A  rv*  iv«.  ♦!»*  "o-ml^  Hence  the  two  nations  are  enemies,  and  all  the  sub- 

board  of  offices  snd  approved  of  by  ^e  Presi-  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^y^.^^  ^^^^ 

dent,  treate  the  rebel  otates  as  subject  to  mar-  other.   Since  women  and  children  are  subjects  of  the 

tial  law  only,  and  not  subject  to  the  municipal  State  and  members  of  the  nation,  they  are  to  be 

laws  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Constitution,  ranked  in  the  class  of  enemies. 

On  page  8  be  says :  "  Even  the  innocence  of  women  and  children 

An  mnnicipal  law  of  the  ground  on  which  the  «lces  not  screen  them  from  the  fate  of  their  na- 

armies  stand  or  of  the  eonnmes  to  which  they  be-  tion.    True,  in  dealing  with  them  personally, 
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great  difference  is  made  between  the  innocent  Mr.  Bliss :  ^'  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pezin- 

and  the  gniltj.    But  hcrvr  can  it  be  said  that  sylvania^  if  the  seceded  States  are  foreign  gov- 

the  States  are  not  at  war  ?    Individuals  do  not  emments,  what  right  we  have  to  a4]udicate 

make  war.    Individuals  may  take  life,  but  they  upon  their  private  property." 

cannot  make  war.    They  cannot  be  recognized  Mr.  Stevens :    "When  we  seize  it  as  the 

as  belligerents.    War  is  made  by  chartered  or  property  of  enemies  during  a  war  we  have  a 

corporate  communities,  by  nations  or  States.  right  to  take  it." 

" Phillimore,  voL  8,  p.  101,  sec.  69,  says :  Mr.  Bliss :  "And  hold  lurisdiclion  over  the 

XeTertheless,  as  war  is  the  conflict  of  sodetieB,  that  soil  of  a  foreign  country  ?'' 

is,  of  corporate  bodies  recogniziDg  and  governed  by  Mr.  Stevens:  "That  is  what  I  should  call 

law  in  all  their  actions,  Ac.  amphibious  action,  which  the  gentleman  will 

"  On  page  100,  sec.  68,  he  says :  understand  from  my  remarks. 

A  war  between  private  indiriduals,  who  are  mem-  -^  persons  residinff  within  this  territory  whose 
bers  of  &  society,  cannot  exist.  The  use  of  force  in  PJ<^P®^Z  ™*y  ^  ^»®9  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
such  a  case  is  a  trespass  or  violation  of  municipal  the  hostile  newer,  are  in  this  contest  hable  to  be  treat- 
law  and  not  war.  ed  as  enemies,  though  not  foreigners. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "  This  seems  to  me  tp  settle  the  question, 
in  the  prize  cases  decided  at  its  last  session,  This  may  work  a  hardship  on  loyal  men  op- 
says  :  posed  to  the  war.    But  to  escape  tiie  condition 

Hence,  in  or^nizinff  this  rebellion,  they  have  act-  of  enemies  they  must  change  their  domicile — 

ed  as  States  claiming  to  be  sovereign  over  all  persons  leave  the  hostile  State ;  for  I  again  repeat  there 

and  property  within  their  respective  limits,  and  as-  can  be  no  neutrals  in  a  hostile  State.    As  the 

Sl^^'Jf "  e*F,d^'oo^»" ■Sll'"'  ^"  ^'^  ?^t«d  States  ,are  at  war  with  an  acknowledged 

•iiosuut^  w  M*o  x^«       «              .*  beUigerent,  vnth  a  foreign  nation,  and  as  such 


cause  any  difference  in  the  result  at  which  the  other,  claim  the  aid  of  the  Constitution  or  the 

gentleman  arrives ;  but  from  the  remarks  al-  laws  passed  under  it.    K  they  still  exist,  the 

ready  made  by  him,  I  desire  to  ask  him  this  slaveholder  of  South  Carolina  might  claim  the 

question :  whether  he  takes  the  ground  that  a  aid  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  to  regain  his  ab- 

btate,  and  not  the  individuals  of  a  State,  com-  sconded  slave.    So  Gen.  Barksdale  with  others 

mits  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  Govern-  was  murdered,  because  he  was  shot  down 

ment  of  the  United  States  ? "  without  being  tried  and  condemned  according 

Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  take  the  ground,  sir,  that  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
when  you  cannot  punish  them  as  traitors,  you  "  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  captain  and 
can  make  w;ar  with  them  as  belligerents.  It  is  crew  of  a  vessel  are  supposed  to  be  standing 
not  a  question  of  punishing  under  the  Consti-  on  the  soil  of  the  nation  whose  flag  the  ship 
tution,  but  outside  of  it.  These  men  are  ene-  bears,  although  in  distant  seas.  Those  armed 
mies,  and  we  are  treating  them  as  enemies ;  vessels  that  belong  to  no  nation  and  make  war 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  States,  they  are  are  pirates.  The  Alabama  and  its  fellows  are 
at  war  with  us.^'  not  treated  as  pirates,  and  must  therefore  be- 
Mr.  Smith :  "  The  question  that  I  mean  to  long  to  an  acknowledged  nation.  That  nation 
put  directly,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  is  is  the  Confederate  States.  But  if  the  territory 
this :  whether  the  Government  has  power  to  of  the  Confederate  States  is  our  territory,  then 
punish  a  State  in  its  corporate  caj>acity.  and  he  who  treads  the  de6ka  of  the  AJabama  or 
not  the  citizens  of  a  State  as  individuals  ? "  Florida  stands  on  our  soil,  and  plundering  on 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  mean  to  say  that  if  a  State,  the  high  seas,  is  a  pirate^  We  do  not  so  treat 
as  a  State,  makes  war  upon  the  Government  them  until  we  have  conquered  the  country  held 
and  becomes  a  belligerent  power,  we  treat  it  as  by  the  Confederate  States.  Covered  by  the 
a  foreign  nation,  and  when  we  conquer  it  we  confederate  flag,  it  is  a  foreign  country.  When 
treat  it  just  as  we  do  any  other  foreign  nation*  we  do  conquer  it,  it  is  a  conquered  country. 
That  is  my  position,  very  distinctly."  Any  other  principle  would  render  all  our  con- 
Mr.  Smith :  "  I  xmderstand  the  rule  of  law  duct  inconsistent  and  anomalous, 
to  be  that  a  corporation  has  neither  body  nor  "  If  the  rebel  States  are  still  in  the  Union  I 
soul;  and  therefore  I  would  like  to  ask  the  see  no  reason  why  they  ehould  not  elect  tiie 
question  whether  we  can  punish  a  State  which,  next  President  of  ^e  United  States.  Any 
as  a  corporation,  has  neither  body  nor  soul  ? "  number  of  them  might  meet  and  choose  elec- 
Mr.  Stevens :  "  If  the  gentleman  be  right,  tors,  who  might  oast  th^  votes  for  I^esident 
how  then  could  we  punish  Great  Britain  when  and  Vice-President,  and  demand  that  they 
we  make  war  upon  her  ?  If  she  has  no  soul  to  should  be  counted  by  Congress.  Or  if  the 
be  damned,  she  certainly  has  a  body  to  be  lost,  rebels  decline  to  vot4  then  a  hundred  loyd 
When  we  conquer  her  we  shall  take  good  care,  men,  '  who  are  the  State,*  might  meet  and 
let  me  tell  the  gentleman,  that  ^e  shall  be  choose  electors.  The  few  loyal  men  around 
properly  pumshed,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  Fortress  Monroe,  or  Norfolk,  or  Alexandria, 
our  people  at  all."  and  a  few  cleaiu^  patches  in  Louisana,  being 
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one-thousandth  part  of  the  States,  might  choose  poUoy  to  do  may  be  more  diffionlt  to  determine, 

electors  for  their  whole  States.  My  mind  is  fixed.    The  rebels  have  waged  the 

**  The  idea  that  the  loyal  citizens,  thongh  most  mgnst,  crnel,  and  causeless  war  that  was 
few,  are  the  State,  and  in  State  mnnici^itiies  ever  prosecnted  by  ruthless  murderers  and 
may  oyerrtde  and  govern  the  disloyal  millions,  pirates.  They  have  compelled  the  Govern- 
I  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend.  If  ten  ment  in  self-defence  to  expend  billions  of 
men  fit  to  save  Sodom  can  elect  a  governor  money.  Every  inch  of  the  soil  of  the  guilty 
and  other  State  ofilcers  for  and  against  the  portion  of  this  usurping  power  should  be  held 
eleven  hundred  thousand  Sodomites  in  Yir-  responsible  to  reimburse  all  the  costs  of  the 
ginia,  then  the  democratic  doctrine  that  the  war;  to  pay  all  the  damages  to  private  proper- 
minority  shall  rule  is  discarded  and  dangerously  ty  of  loyal  men ;  and  to  create  an  ample  fund 
Ignored.  When  the  doctrine  that  tiie  ouality  to  pay  pensions  to  wounded  soldiers  and  to  the 
and  not  the  number  of  voters  is  to  decide  the  bereaved  fnends  of  the  slain.  Who  will  object 
right  to  govern,  then  we  have  no  longer  a  rcr  to  thisf  Who  will  consent  that  his  constituents 
public,  but  the  worst  form  of  despotism.  The  and  their  posterity  shall  be  burdened  with  an 
saints  are  the  salt  of  t^e  earth ;  but  the  *  salt  immense  load  caused  by  these  bloody  traitors  t 
of  the  earth '  do  not  carry  elections  and  make  Their  lands  if  sold  in  fee  would  produce  enough 
governors  and  presidents.  Within  the  State  for  all  these  purposes,  and  leave  a  lai^e  surplus, 
of  South  Carolina  a  rebePs  vote  weighs  just  as  Such  confiscation  of  course  would  spare  the 
much  as  a  loyal  voter's.  We  may  conquer  property  of  those  who  took  no  part  in  the  war, 
rebels  and  hold  them  in  subjection,  and  legis*  and  of  the  common  soldiers,  who  were  com- 
late  for  them  as  a  conquered  people ;  but  it  is  peUed  by  the  laws  of  their  States  to  enter  the 
mere  mockery  to  say  that,  according  to  any  army. 

principle  of  popular  government  yet  estab-        "All  this  done,  and  yet  the  half  would  be 

liabed,  a  tithe  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  left  undone.    Oppressive  as  would  be  the  debt 

an  organized  State  can  change  its  form  and  and  grievous  the  loss  of  our  loyal  citizens,  yet 

carry  on  government  because  they  are  more  if  an  honorable  and  safe  peace  were  made  our 

holy  or  more  loyal  than  the  others.  free  and  prosperous  people  would  bear  it  with- 

"  From  all  this  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  out  a  murmur.   But  if  a  disgracef\al  peace  were 

that  all  the  people  and  ail  the  territory  within  made,  leaving  the  cause  of  this  rebellion,  and 

the  limits  of  the  organized  States  which,  by  a  the  friiitfnl  cause  of  future  wars,  untouched 

legitimate  m^ority  of  their  citizens,  renounced  and  living,  its  authors  would  be  the  olpects  of 

the  Constitution,  took  their  States  out  of  the  tiie  deepest  execration  and  of  the  blackest  in- 

Union,  and  made  war  upon  the  Government,  famy.    While  tiie  Constitution  protected  the 

are,  so  &r  as  they  are  concerned,  subject  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  very  few  desired  to  dis- 

laws  of  the  State;  and,  so  far  as  the  United  turb  it  in  the  States.    There  were  jiot  three 

States  Gk)vemment  is  concerned,  subiect  to  the  thousand  abolitionists,  properly  st>  called,  in 

laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  both  while  the  war  the  United  States.     But  since  those  States 

continues  and  when  it  shall  be  ended.  have  voluntarily  thrown  off  that  protection, 

"  If  the  United  States  succeed,  how  may  she  and  placed  themselves  under  the  law  of  nations 

treat  the  vanquished  belligerent?    Must  she  alone,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty  to 

treat  her  precisely  as  if  she  had  always  been  at  knock  off  every  shackle  from  every  limb.'' 
peace  ?    if  so,  then  this  war  on  the  part  of  the       Mr.  Broomadl,  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed 

United  States  has  been  not  only  a  foolish  but  a  lus  views  as  follows :  '*  There  are  two  posi- 

yery  wicked  one.    But  there  is  no  such  absurd  tions  taken  by  very  opposite  parties  upon  the 

principle  to  restrain  the  hands  of  the  injured  status  of  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion.    Onp 

victor.  is  that  they  are  for  all  purposes  public  enemies, 

"  By  the  laws  of  war  the  conqueror  may  and  to  be  treated  as  such ;  the  other  is  that  for 
seize  and  convert  to  his  own  use  every  thing  aU  puiposes  they  are  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
that  belongs  to  the  enemy.  This  may  be  done  entitied  to  tiie  benefits  of  the  Constitution  and 
while  the  war  is  raging  to  weaken  the  enemy,  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  think  both  these 
and  when  it  is  ended  tae  things  seized  may  be  positions  erroneous.  I  think  the  true  theoiy 
retdned  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  is  this :  the  rebels  are  in  the  wrong  by  their 
the  damages  caused  by  it.  Towns,  cities,  and  own  voluntary  act ;  they  are  therefore  not  en- 
provinces  may  be  held  as  a  punishment  for  an  titled  to  any  of  the  advantages  of  their  position, 
ui^ust  war,  and  as  security  against  friture  ag-  but  are  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  it. 
gressions.  The  property  thus  taken  is  not  con-  Against  the  Government  they  cannot  daim  to 
fiscated  under  the  Constitution  after  eonviction  be  either  public  enemies  or  subjects,  but  the 
for  treason,  but  is  held  by  virtue  of  the  laws  Government  at  its  election  may  treat  them  in 
of  war.  No  individaal  crime  need  be  proved  either  capacity,  sometimes  and  for  some  pur- 
against  the  owners.  The  fact  of  being  a  bel-  poses  in  one,  and  sometimes  and  for  other  pur- 
ligerent  enemy  carries  the  forfeiture  with  it.  poses  in  the  other.    When  subjects  revolt,  the 

"  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  sovereign,  if  they  are  few,  applies  the  civH  law, 

what  we  have  a  right  to  do  i^  as  I  will  not  and  haufs  them  or  pardons  them.    In  theory 

permit  myself  to  doubt,  we  should  finally  con-  he  may  do  so  without  regard  to  the  number  of 

qner  the  Confederate  States.    What  it  will  be  the  revolting  sul^eots.    But  in  practice,  as  the 
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number  increasea.  the  diffieoltj  and  the  crneltj  Wheaton  states  the  role  in  clear  and  preolM 

of  enforcing  civii  law  increase,  an jl  the  more  terms : 

hxmiane  laws  of  war  gradaaUy  step  in.    Gap-  But  bj  the  modem  oaaffes  of  nations,  which  hss 

tives,  instead  of  being  hanged  for  treason,  are  now  acquired  the  force  of  law,  temples  of  reli^^on, 

treated  as  prisoners  of  war.    Other  nations  in-  P"^?«  edifices  devoted  to  clyjl  purposes  only,  menu- 

terfere  in  defence  of  their  snbjeots.     Aidimr  f  ®°J*^1 '^.v*"*  repositories  of  science,  we  ex- 

j     i>  x^'        x_  'i.       i*^^"  »«^gwwi.      xuuui|(  empted  from  the  general  operations  of  war.    PriTate 

and  abetting  traitors  is   treason;    snppljing  property  on  *and  Is  also  exempt  from  confiscation, 

traitors  with  food  and  arms  is  aiding  and  abet-  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  beeome  booty  io 

ting  them.    To  prevent  the  consequences  of  special  cases,  when  taken  from  enemies  in  the  field 

this,  other  nations  require  the  granting  of  bel-  fiJL*'^**?^  ^^Vf:-*""^  of  mmtwy  contributions 

i?«Il^«*  *s»i.f<.  ♦/^  4»^«^«4..      Tk«-  ?i»A  !-«,-  levied  upon  the  mhabitants  of  the  hostile  territorr. 

liferent  rights  to  insurg€pts.    Thus  the  laws  ti^  exemptton  extends  even  to  the  case  of  an  abso 

or  war  take  the  place  of  the  dvil  law.    But  as  lute  and  unqualified  conquest  of  the  enemy's  conn- 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  revolted  subjects  try.— JToBMn^*,  dbc,  p.  481. 
tiie  right  ix)  enforce  civil  l»w  is  not  dianged.  a  This  doctrine  is  supported  by  aU  writers 
The  laws  of  war  i^  only  superadded,  to  be  ^^o  state  the  usages  of  modem  nations.    1 
exercisedat  the  option  of  the  sovereb^^  forbear  to  quote  them  again  to  the  House, 
ject  to  the  nghts  of  oiftier  nations  and  of  hu-  But  I  call  attention  to  the  language  of  Chief 
mamty.    Subject  to  these  rights  it  is  for  the  justice  Marshall  in  United  States  w.  Perch- 
sovereign  to  elect,  m  eve^  particular  case,  j^an,  7  Petew,  86 : 
imder  which  code  of  laws  he  wiU  treat  those 
in  revolt.     The  Government  therefore  may  ^,1*  ^  "^^  unuswl,  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  for 

seize  and  coruscate  the  property  of  ^to^  ^rdTs^r^io^^ve^Jt^S^ti^.^  ^^ 
absolutely,  under  the  laws  of  war ;  or  it  mny  modem  usage  of  nations,  which  has  become  Uw, 
fine  and  forfeit  absolutely  under  the  dvil  law ;  would  be  violated ;  that  sense  of  iustiee  and  of  right 
but  it  cannot  extend  the  efifects  of  attainder  for  which  is  acknowledged  and  fek  by  the  whole  civil- 
treason  beyond  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  Jj^^^  J^'J^e'*  enCTdl*^confl2ai^  an^"^riva&"^*hS 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Kentucky,  foDowed,  say-  annulled.   ^e^people^5ii^gethebaul5Moe:'^e^ 

ine :  "  I  am  astonished  how  any  gentleman  can  relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but 

refer  us  to  the  laws  of  nations  in  support  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  rights  of  prop- 

this  act  which  the  bill  now  before  us  proposes  «r*J  remsin  undisturbed, 

to  amend,  in  the  support  of  the  amendment  or  *<  In  another  part  of  the  opinion  he  speaks 

in  support  of  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle-  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  new  sovereign 

man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  those  to  confiscate  the  private  property  of  the  inbab- 

who  affree  with  him.  itants  occupying  the  acquired  territory  as  *  a 

"  Why,  sir,  the  usages  of  nations  in  modem  wrong  to  individuals  condemned  by  the  prao- 

times  forbid  the  very  means  which  the  gentle-  tice  of  the  whole  civilized  world.'     A^dn, 

man  would  employ,  and  the  whole  policy  which  speaking  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 

he  advocates.    The  kws  of  nations  recognize  by  which  we  acquired  Florida,  Chief  Justice 

the  right  of  conquest  between  the  parties  to  a  Marj^hall  says : 

public  war,  but  do  not  authorize  the  seizure  Thi,  article  is  apparently  introduced  on  the  part 

and  confiscation  of  private  property  on  land  ofSpain,  and  must  he  intended  to-stipulate  expressly 

only  in  excepted  cases ;  they  do  not  authorize  for  tnat  security  to  private  property  which  the  laws 

the  conquest  of  individual  property.    On  the  ,"lf  «¥?«•  ^^  »;*»<>»|  ^^^  !2**'®"*  express  stipu- 

contrary,  they  forbid  it  Utlon,  have  coiiferred.-Page  88. 

"  I  am  not  going  into  a  lengthy  citetion  of  ^*  I  cite  also  the  letter  of  a  former  American 

authorities.     They  have  been  quoted  fr^y  Secretory  of  State  of  distinguished  reputation 

in  the  discussions  upon  this  bilL    They  were  to  the  French  minister,  written  in  the  course 

cited  fully  and  pertmently  the  other  day  by  of  tiiat  discussion  which  grew  out  of  the  Paris 

the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Slnck),  declarations  of  1856.    By  the  laws  of  nations 

and  I  content  myself  now,  in  the  nuun.  with  a  as  previously  existing,  private  property  on  land 

mere  reference  to  them.   I  rely  upon  all  writers  was  exempt  from  sei^e  and  spoliation  in  tune 

upon  the  public  law  who  steto  the  role  among  of  war ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  Paris  oon- 

oivOized  nations  in  modem  times.    Their  tes-  ferenoe  to  abolish  privateering,  and  to  that  ez- 

tunony  is  uniform  and  explicit,  uttering  a  united  tent  accord  the  same  immuni^  to  private  prop* 

voice  of  oondemnation  upon  the  policy  which  erty  on  tiie  oceazu   Thi^  Government  was  asked 

the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  assent  to  that  prinoinle  being  embodied  in 

(Mr.  Stevens)  demands.    I  rdy  upon  the  prin-  the  laws  of  nations.    Tne  then  Secretary  of 

dples  declared  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  State  (Mr.  Maroy)  relied  very  properly  in  be- 

the  world  in  modem  times,  French,  Briti^,  half  of  this  Government,  that  tlus  Government 

and  American,  in  State  papers,  treaties,  and  would  not  assent  to  the  proposition  unless  the 

diplomatic  assemblies,  to  support  tiie  deolara-  nations  represented  in  the  Paris  congress  would 

tion  of  the  elementary  writers,  that  by  the  also  agree  to  abolish  the  right  to  seize  private 

usages  of  the  civilized  nations  of  modem  times,  property  on  the  seas  by  public  armed  vessels, 

private  property  upon  land  is  exempt  fr^m  the  pladng  all  private  proper^  on  the  high  seas  in 

spoliations  of  war,  exempt  from  seizure  and  the  same  position  as  private  property  on  land* 

confiscation,  except  in  certain  specified  oases.  Mr.  Maroy  in  that  letter  gives  the  weight  of  his 
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fltnotioQ  to  the  principle  I  noir  contend  for,  forbid;  thftt  a  sovereign  accepts  the  laws  of 

and  I  quote  a  part  of  it  to  establish  the  fact  *  nations  as  addressed  to  his  reason  and  justice 

The  preyalence  of  Christiamtj  and  the  progreu  of  and  morality,  but  that  if  he  chooses  to  disre- 

cxrilixation  hare  greatij  mitigated  the  seyeritj  of  the  gard  them  he  maj  do  so.    Bat,  sir,  my  own 

andent  mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities.    Itisaffen-  opinion  on  that  subject  has  been  so  well  ex- 

S^S^Son^d'r^Tc^SdrSt:?^^  pn^byadSjanguishedladg^ImeaaJudp 

and  effects  of  non^ombatants  are  to  be  respected.  Hoffinan— and  oonomred  m  by  two  of  the 

The  wanton  pillage  or  nncompensated  appropriation  judges  upon  the  supreme  bench  in  the  JSew 

of  indiyiduai  property  bj  an  armTeyen  in  possession  Almaden  mine  case  (2  Black.),  that  I  beg  the 

of  an  enemy's  country  is  ■jpin«t  the  usage  of  mod-  attention  of  the  House  while  I  read  a  short  ex- 

ern  times.    Such  a  proceemnff  at  this  day  would  be  ^..^^j.  a^^  u  . 

condemned  by  the  enU^tened  judgment  of  the  ^"^^^  °^™  "  • 

world,  unless  warranted  by  particular  circumstances.  But,  if  it  be  admitted  that  humanity,  Christianity, 

Eyery  consideration  which  upholds  this  conduct  in  im^  ^e  usages  and  rules  obseryed  Dy  all  oiyilized 


m,  ^  -  m^^MM  lights  abstractly  exist,  ^w...  ^^.^.^  -^  ^^  ^  — - 

to  AiOifwUdeSarHiftt^Mif  SIS,  1^5$.  putation  sayorinff  rather  of  the  subtility  of  the 

«*  The  proposition  of  this  Government  to  ex-  whools,  than  of  that  practical  sense  wMch  seeks  to 

tend  the  prindple  recognized  as  prevailing  on  J»«oyer  wd  estobhsh  the  actual  rules  by  which  na- 

1     a  X    x^  "iv^i^i^  X  ^^vftuix-w  ««F*^^  ouxug  VI*  ^^jjjj  ^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  jyp^  goyemed.    That  the  rights 

land  to  the  sea  was  dechned.    On  the  whole  I  of  war,  as  deduced  by  Bynkershoek.  from  a  consid- 

am  mdined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  pro-  eration  of  its  abstract  nature,  are  mitigated  by  the 

posed  extension  so  fur  as  we  are  concerned.    I  l^^ws  of  war  as  established  by  the  general  consent 

do  not  know  how  blockades  are  to  be  made  »'  S**^<f^ J^*^  T^f*  ^^"^  ^^•^  ^  ?'^\'**'*  " 

^4f^*i^^  ip  ^^^^4-^  *v.^^»«4^  ^t  *"k^  ^^^^^  yv«  well  as  to  the  mode  of  warfare,  is  proved  by  the  gen- 

effeotave  if  private  property  of  ttie  enemy  on  ^^  recognition  of  the  principle  that,  on  the  ton- 

the  nigh  seas  is  to  be  exempt  from  capture ;  quest  of  an  enemy's  terntoiy,  priyate  rights  of  prop- 

iior  does  it  seem  wise  to  exempt  commerce^  erty  are  to  be  protected. 

the  parent  of  so  many  wars,  from  its  principal  ^  But,  if  "  a  nation  which  has  iflinred  ^mother  is  to 

danffer&  ^  ^  '^  be  considered  as  eonnscated,  with  all  that  belongs 

li^S-Tii,  X  a        X  «  Oi.  X     V    j»  to  it,  to  the  nation  that  has  receiyed  the  injury/* 

"Yet  tiieprwent  Secretary  of  State,  by  di-  this  ooniiscation  must  extend  to  priyate  as  wiu 

rection  of  the  President^  has  offered  to  accede  as  public  property.— e/tki^tf  Mofman^  with  conewT' 

to  the  Paris  dedaration,  so  great  regard  has  rmoeof(Mivn<MW<nfne,iMiaei,  UnMLBtaUtru 

the  present  Administration  for  the  sanctity  of  Cadillero,  p.  S68. 

private  property  not  onlj  on  land  but  on  the       <«  I  can  add  nothing  to  llie  force  of  these  ob- 

**,^J*J»  ^^.        .-        ...  ,  servations.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  does 

«  Jolm  Qumcy  Adwns,  m  his  coiTMjpondence  jj.^^  matter  how  much  power  or  how  little  tlie 

both  with  the  Bntish  mmister  and  the  Amer-  Constitution  gives  Congress  to  seize  and  con- 

ican  Secretary  of  State,^toied  the  mvip-  ^^^  pri^^te  property  on  land,  the  laws  of 

labihty  of  private  proper^v  on  land,  even  m  nations  and  of  war  stamp  the  exercise  of  such 

toe  case  of  shives.    I  call  the  attention  of  the  ^^^^t  as  inhuman,  immoral,  infamous. 

House  to  this  great  authonty.    In  a  letter  to  '^  t4  j  oonader,  sir,  the  maxims  of  Christian 

the  American  Secretary  of  State,  August  22,  nations  in  modem  times  on  that  subject  too 

1816,  he  says :  ^^H  established  to  detain  the  House  with  fur- 

Our  object  is  the  restoration  of  aU  the  property,  ther  reference  to  them.    They  deny  the  right 

priyate  property  S  shore  was  of  that  description,  powers,  or  its  belligerent  powers,  to  attack 

It  was  entitled  by  the  laws  of  war  from  capture.  temples  of  reU^on,  to  spoil  wcMrks  of  art,  or 

TiS'^^*iirt.;?S5^^11!;;^"4Z.^^  «»«&<«  of  thoindiga«jt«.d  protesting  Oh^ 

war  upoS  thS  land,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  m  eyery  *"*^^™-    ^e  are  t^  ?^*™®  ^^  ^^  P**® 

stipulation  priyate  property  shall  be  respected,  or  of  Christian  nations.     We  boldly  spurn  their 

that  upon  the  restoration  of  places  taken  during  the  mftTiTna^  and  despise  and  trample  under  foot 

WMT  iCdiaU  not  be  wrricd  away-4  Americm  (j^eir  morality:  and  unless  Christian  nations 

BtaUJbp^n,  116, 117, 128. 12S.  reveTM  the  judgments  of  the  best  and  most 

'^  Mr.  Adams  contended  that  the  British  Gov-  enlightened  men  and  multitudes  and  times,  we 
emment  had  violated  the  usages  of  dviMzed  na-  must  stand  condemned  and  dic^aced. 
tions  in  taMng  away  after  the  war  was  over,  or  "  The  honorable  gentleman  takes  the  pod- 
in  capturing  during  the  war,  slaves,  because  tion  that  t^e  eleven  States  now  and  formerly 
they  were  property  upon  land.  It  is  known,  subject  to  tiie  rebd  power  are  out  of  the  Union, 
dr,  that  by  the  treaty  of  1814  indemnity  was  and  tJliat  we  may  make  a  conquest  of  them. 
accorded  by  Great  Britain  for  this  very  viola-  Suppose  I  were  to  grant  it  Shall  we  then  put 
tion  of  the  laws  of  war.  adae  that  law  of  nations  wHch  protects  pri- 

"  But  it  has  been  said,  and  there  is  a  case —  yate  properly — a  law  sanctified  by  the  seisin- 
Brown's  case — 8th  Cranoh,  referred  to  often  to  terest  of  t^e  conqueror,  all  the  dictates  of  hu- 
maintain  th»  i>odtion  that  a  nation  has  a  right  manity,  and  the  public  opinion  of  t^e  world? 
to  do  these  things  which  the  laws  of  nations  No ;  even  conceding,  whidi  I  do  not,  his  ri^^t 
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of  oonqnest,  no  right  to  seuse  and  confiscate  power  Parliament  governs  it  according  to  its 

private  property  npon  land  in  general  would  will.    Bnt  if  the  Republic  of  America  acquires 

be  conceded.  territory,  the  exercise  of  sovereign  right  in 

^^  But,  sir,  touching  this  contest  carried  on  that  territory  depends,  not  upon  the  laws  of 
within  the  State,  riffht  of  conquest  and  all  Oongress,  of  nations,  of  war,  but  upon  the 
other  sovereignty  rights  admitted  by  the  laws  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  America  as  ex- 
of  nations  are  limiteid  and  definitely  bounded  pressed  in  the  Oonstitution. 
by  our  Constitution.  I  must  recur  to  the  dis-  *^I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
tinction  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  or  vania  (Mr.  Stevens)  to  inquire  where  is  tixe 
which  at  all  events  I  have  stated — and  I  can-  sovereignty  of  this  country.  The  sovereignty 
not  do  much  more  than  state  my  position  upon  of  Russia  is  in  the  emperor.  The  sovereignty 
this  occasion — ^that  we  do  not  look  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain  is  in  Parliament.  Both  are 
of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war.  for  a  definition  unlimited.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United 
of  our  rights  either  in  a  public  or  civil  war,  States  is  in  the  Preddent  and  the  army.  Bat 
for  that  matter.  War  is  the  remedy  for  a  vio-  should  it  be  there?  I  deny  it.  It  is  in  the 
lated  or  obstructed  right.  We  prosecute  our  sovereign  American  mass,  in  the  P^pl^*  There 
right  by  force;  that  is.  make  war.  We  look  is  no  sovereign  but  the  people.  The  people  of 
to  the  laws  of  nations  tor  the  rules  which  are  America  have  delegated  a  portion  of  their  bot- 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  not  for  ereignty  to  the  States,  and  another  portion 
the  objects  for  which  we  may  lawMly  wage  it,  they  have  delegated  to  the  Pederal  Govern- 
or the  manner  in  which  we  may  realize  its  ac-  ment,  our  glorious,  and  I  trust,  imperishable 
quisitions,  or  the  extent  of  our  sovereign  rights.  Union,  The  rest  they  have  reserved  to  them- 
Where  are  our  rights  declared?  liHience  do  selves.  Consult  that  tenth  article  of  the 
they  come?  Our  rights  for  which  we  wield  Amendments,  which  I  believe  this  House  did 
the  sword — ^where  do  we  get  them  ?  From  not  quite  lay  upon  the  table  when  I  had  the 
the  laws  of  nations?  If  we  get  them  from  the  honor  to  move  it  the  other  day ;  consult  that 
laws  of  nations  one  of  two  things  follows:  and  see  '  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Uni- 
either  the  laws  of  nations  carry  over  the  con-  ted  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
quered  country  the  qualified  and  limited  sov-  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
ereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  it  gives  them  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  That  sover- 
an  unlimited  sovereignty.  eignty  whicn  in  America  can  do  no  wrong  like 

"  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  laws  of  nations  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  at  least  no  wrong 

recognize  in  the  conqueror  an  unlimited  sov-  for  which  it  is  criminally  responsible,  has  dele- 

ereignty.    In  a  conquered  province  the  laws  of  gated  a  portion  only  of  that  mighty  sovereignty 

nations  consent  that  you  may  set  up  a  mon-  to  the  Federal  Government,    ^d  in  whom 

arch,  found  orders  of  nobility,  erect  churches  does  it  rest?    In  Congress,  and  not  in  the  Prea- 

dependent  upon  the  State,  pass  ex  post  faeto  ident  and  his  army.    Conquests  made  by  this 

laws,  strike  out  equal  State  representation  in  country,-  foreign  or  domestic — ^if  you  admit 

the  Federal  Senate — ^you  may  do  every  thing  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  domestic  conquest — 

and  any  thing  you  choose  to  do  by  your  sov-  are  to  be  appropriated  and  settled  and  em'oyed 

ereign  power.    The  laws  of  nations  favor  this,  and  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Con- 

The  laws  of  nations  have  no  oMections  to  gress,  and  by  Congress  admitted  to  the  equal 

kings,  emperorsj  nobles,  bishops.    The  protest  fellowship  of  States. 

against  this  infrmgement  of  the  rights  of  man  "  The  war  powers,  whatever  they  may  be, 

comes  from  America.     Almost  solitary  and  are  vested  in  Congress,  and  not  in  the  Ezecu- 

alone  in  the  family  of  nations  we  are  found  to  tive ;  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

protest  against  the  State  with  a  king  united  to  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  as  lo^cal  in  action  as  in  argu- 

a  church  with  a  bishop.    Tet,  if  it  is  there  ment,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  must 

that  we  get  our  right  of  conquest  and  our  sov-  meet  with  his  detemuned  opposition.    I  nn- 

ereign  right  to  rule  the  conquest,  if  it  is  there  derstand  him,  indeed,  in  the  very  speech  to 

we  go  for  a  definition  of  our  sovereign  rights  which  I  have  directed  my  attention,  to  sneer 

against  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  foe,  and  to  in-  at  the  pretence  that  the  Executive  of  the  Uni- 

terpret  the  manner  in  which  we  may  enjoy  the  ted  States  is  vested  with  the  Federal  or  State 

rights  of  conquest  won  either  from  foreign  or  sovereignty  at  all.    He  denies  the  right  of  ten 

domestic  foes,  to  these  conclusions  must  we  men  to  govern  a  hundred  by  the  aid  of  the 

come  at  last,  or  we  come  to  the  other,  that  by  army  and  navy.    I  deny  it,  too,  and  it  is  an 

-the  laws  of  nations  the  conqueror  does  not  error  which  will  die  in  the  midst  of  its  wor- 

conquer  the  sovereignty  of  a  hostile  Power,  shippers  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  central  idea 

but  merely  substitutes  his  own  sovereignty  in  of  American  civilization  is  a  falsehood,  and  the 

place  of  that  which  has  been  expelled.  Declaration  of  Independence  a  cheat  and  delu- 

When  Russia  conquers  Poland  she  strikes  sion. 

down  elective  monarchy  and  substitutes  hered-  "  K  I  am  correct  in  the  position  I  have  stat- 

itary  despotism  in  its  place.    If  Turkey  con-  ed^  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  mass  of  the 

quers  a  Christian  province,  the  crescent  is  American  people,  and  that  they  delegated  a  part 

substituted  for  the  cross.    England  makes  a  to  the  States,  and  a  part  to  &e  Federal  Gov- 

conquest,  and  by  the  omnipotence  of  unlimited  emment,  how  then,  admitting  Ihe  principle  of 
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the  gentleman  fh>m  Pennsylvania  of  the  right  dnring  his  life**  were  stricken  ont,  and  Ihe 

of  conqneet,  does  the  snccessM  conquest  of  words  ^'oontrar^r  to  the  Oonstitation  of  the 

eleven  States  vest  the  President  with  sovereign  United  States  "  inserted  in  Iheir  place  in  the 

power  in  the  States! ''  resolation.    On  the  5th  of  Febmary  it  passed 

Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  will  intermpt  the  gentleman  the  House  by  the  followinf^  vote : 

one  moment  to  correct  him.    My  position  was,  Yeas— Messrs.  Alle3r.  AlUson,  Ames,  Anderson, 

that  the  sovereignly  was  vested  in  Congress."  Arnold,  Asfalej.  John  D.  Bsld?rin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 

Mr.  Wadsworth:  "That  was  the  position  I  ?1<>^»  £?H5'*!!»  J^^rd,  Brand^ree.  Broomall,  Am- 

sMRnniMl      T  RAifl  th«rA  wm  r\n  «nvArAi<yntv  \n  ^'^■^  ^*  ^^"^  freeman  Clarice,. Cobb,  Cole,  Cresr 

asBumea.    i  saia  tnere  was  no  sovereignty  in  ^^  ^^      winter  Davis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dawes, 


this  conntry  but  in  the  sovereign  mass,  and  Demmg,  Donnelly,  Driggs.  Eliot,  Farasworth,  Pen' 
that  they  had  vested  a  portion  of  that  in  the  ton,  Frank,  Garfield,  Goocb,  Orinnell,  Higby,  Hoop- 
States,  and  a  portion  in  the  United  States,  to  ?»  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  HnbbaKL  John  H.  Hub- 

be  «er^  by  Oongre*.    We  seem,  then,  to  IS^-cu^W^  k2&o^°  oSna^KSloSri^V^^ 

j«ree.    I  was  only  inveighii^  agauut  the  pr».  yoti.  MarWn,  McfiHde,  MoClurg,  llsfndo.,  's^nfl 

Idential  plan,  and  contended  that  the  gentle-  ?.  Millar,  Uoorhesd,  llonill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos 


feetupontheneciofoopnlar sovereignty.  r.^1|ernhSi.oCS£^  sSda^-STsMrs^ 

By  his  own  prmciple  Congress  shonld  nnder-  vens,  Thayer,    Tracy,  Upson,  Van   ValkenbTtfgb, 

take  to  settie  the  fate  of  eleven  States.    I  pre-  Eliha  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  Wil- 

fer  that  Oongress  shonld  do  it.    Woe  worth  hams,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 68. 

the  day  when  tiie  American  people  consent  .  ^^^^-^^T'm'^^^t  ^K^S'-^^?''*»i?"^t^' 
♦v«*  ♦il«*  ■pv/v4-;^n  ^P  4^^  o^^r^M^JU^^  ».v$«u  Augustus  C.  Baldwm,  Jacob  B.  Blair,  BUss,  Brooks, 
ttat  that  portion  of  the  sovereimty  which  j^^s  S.  Brown,  WliUam  G.  Brown,  Chanier,  Cla^ 
they  delegated  to  the  States  shall,  by  the  acci-  Col&oth,  Cox,  6'arens^  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden, 
dents  of  fortnne,  or  the  malice  of  men,  be  Bdgerton,  Eldridge,  Fmok,  Ganson,  Grider,  Har- 
vested in  one  man,  and  he  the  holder  of  the  ^^»  S^TO^*®'^,?.'^"")'*^^*  ^*^,S®^*^  5***" 
sword  and  the  pnrse.  Bnt  it  is  plain  to  """» S"*^*^"'  ^»%^  Johnson,  Kalbfleiwh,  Keiv 
o^wxA.    au«*   vMv    ^uxo^.      ^«  *"^  «   MMfcu*   w  jj^^   Kiug,  Kuapp,  Law,  Lazear.  Le  Blond,  Lonff, 

any  man  who  recurs  to  first  prmoiples,  that  Maliory,  liarcy,  McDowen,  McAnner,  Mi JdletoS) 
none  of  these  consequences  follow.  These  William  H.  MOler,  James  R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Nel- 
States  are  in  the  TJnion,  and  there  is  no  power  "oni  Noble,  Odell,  John  O'NeiU,  Pendleton,  Pmyn, 
short  of  successful  revolution  that  can  drive  g^^'^'  S"^^*^  ^V  ^'^^^^  ^}}}»"»  H.  RimdaU, 
♦!,««.  rv«4.  ^t  u.  ««;i  XT-  q^aoVa.  u  5-  «^  Robmson,  Rogers,  James  8.  RoUins,  Ross,  Scott, 
them  out  of  It;  ani  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  john  B.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Steouse,  Stuar? 
longer  worth  while  for  men  of  intellect  and  Thomas,  Voorhees.  Wadsworth,  Webster,  Whaley, 
courage  to  deny  the  fact — rebellion,  double  Wheeler,  Chilton  A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Win- 
damned  as  it  is,  has  been  met  on  our  part  and  ^^^  Fernando  Wood,  and  Teaman— 74. 
confronted  with  revolution ;  a  revolution  of  The  following  is  the  resolution : 
the  Federal  Government  a*fwnst  the  States,  of  That  the  last  clause  of  a  "joint  resolution  explana- 
tne  rulers  against  the  people,  the  sword  against  tory  of  '  An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
privilege,  of  power  against  liberty.  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the 

"Sir,  this  is  a  much  larger  business,  develop-  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,'"  ap- 
ing by  the  loric  of  events,  tiian  African  slave-  ^'^"""^  V^^P*  ^®l^' «®»  'H  *!}*  •""*    •  S*'^  ^  ^ 

**  \xr  1  '^  A  V  V  ji  IxTl^T  ^TL.  amended  as  to  read:  "nor  shall  any  punishment  or 
ry.  We  have  got  far  beyond  that  In  this  proceedmg  under  said  act  be  so  construed  as  to 
very  act  which  you  propose  to  amend,  there  work  a  forfeiture  of  titie  estate  of  the  offender  con- 
are  the  seeds  of  ruin  that  stretch  beyond  all  trary  to  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  iVo- 
questions  of  African  slavery.  You  have  heard  J^*  '5"**f°  °^^  nubUc  warning  or  procl^ 
if  ^-m^^j^i^r^A  ♦>»«*  u  «Ar>fI;  «,H^n  ♦!*/*  ^«v*  ^if  ^^^  uudcr  tiio  act  of  July  17,  1882,  chapter  mnety- 
it  proclaimed  that  it  rests  upon  the  nght  of  ^^e,  section  six,  is  or  staU  be  required  than  tfie 
conquest,  the  obhteration  of  eleven— therefore  proclamation  of  the  President  made  and  published 
of  thirty-four — States.  What,  then,  is  in  truth  by  him  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1862.  whicn  Mocla- 
the  real  issue  before  the  country?  It  is  a  mation  so  made  shall  be  receired  and  held  sufficient 
question  whether  revolution  shall  go  on,  or  JM"  SdS*sdd  w??^'^^'  ^"^  ^^""^  "**^  hereafter 
whether  the  American  people  shall  arrest  it.  t  'l^  a  x  -r.  v  ^»rxi_  ir  t  i. 
What  a  spectacle  does  it  present  in  this  the  ^  ^S/T*®,  ^?  ^^^^^  17th,  Mr.  John- 
nineteenth  century!  A  revolution  of  power  ^^.  ?^  Maryland,  from  tje  committee  on  the 
against  tiie  peopl^  of  tiie  ruler  againSt  tiie  jndi^ary  reported  back  tiie  joint  resolution  of 
masses,  of  the  Executive  and  tiiie  army,  if  I  am  ^^  House,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do 
to  believe  its  representatives  on  this  floor,  A^tpass. 

against  the  people.    Shall  the  Executive  of  the  f.     t««^  q'7+i,  \r.    iv««.»x«n    ^f  Tn?«/.;a 

United  States  have  these  vast  powers  confided  J^.^^^  -^,^*^  .^'  ^^^^^^^i^:,  ^\  ^?'^ 

tohun?    ShaU  we  consent  that  by  the  con-  offered  the  foUowmff  as  an  i^ditiond 

'  quest  of  Louisiana  and  ten  other  States  he  has  to  the  bill  to  estabhsli  a  Freedman's  Bureau : 

become  lord  paramount  in  that  country,  the  ,  AndbeUfuHherMocetd^Thif  the  IsstcUuseof  a 

soverei^ty  of  tills  people  vested  in  Mm  io  be  ,^,^S^^??ot^V„S2r^^^^^ 

paroelea  out  to  nis  sworn  aonerents,  ana  we  to  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other 

furnish  our  blood  and  money  to  support  the  purposes,  approrea  July  17, 1862,  be,  and  the  same 

ten  men  against  the  ninety  ? "  w  hereby,  repealed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  words  "  except  Mr.  Trumbull  said :  *'  The  object  of  the  amend- 
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ment  is  to  repeal  the  last  daiise  of  the  joint  olation,  they  said  then  for  themselves  and  for 
resolution  which  was  passed  after  the  passage  the  persons  that  were  to  come  after  tiiem,  that 
of  the  confiscation  act.  The  Senator  from  In-  the  law  confiscating  the  property  of  persons  in 
diana  may  remember  that  a  joint  resolution  arms,  guilty  of  treason,  if  you  please,  or  rebel- 
was  pa8sadde^»lanatopy  of  the  confiscation  act^  lion,  is  an  oppressive  and  uigust  law.  In 
the  last  clause  of  which  was  as  follows :  affirming  this  opinion  they  but  repeated  the 

Nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proeeedinffs  under  expressed  judgment  of  the  great  teachers  of 

said  act  be  so  construed  as  to  work  a  foneiture  of  moral,  social,  and  governmental  ethics.    They 

the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond  his  natural  life,  laid  down  the  constitutional  rule  of  law  with 

"My  amendment  proposes  to  repeal  those  exact  reference  to  questions  such  as  the  one 

words,  and  leave  the  confiscation  to  extend  to  now  pending,  and  made  it  part  of  the  funda- 

life  or  to  be  absolute  as  the  Oonstitution  may  mental  law  of  the  Bepublio.    It  is  so  plain 

be  decided  to  provide.    I  propose  to  leave  it  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it.    It  cannot  be 

where  the  Oonstitution  has  left  it"  misunderstood ;  it  cannot  be  misconstrued." 

2dr.  KcDougalL  of  California,  said:  "I  de-  Mr.  Oarlil^  of  Virginia,  followed,  saying: 

sire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  jQlinois  how  he  "  I  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was  not  pre- 

oan  reooncile  his  position  with  the  provisions  pared  for  the  proposition  submitted  by  the 

of  the  Constitution?  "  Senator  from  Illinois,  because,  if  my  recolleo- 

Mr.  Trumbull  replied :  "  I  reconcile  it  with  tion  is  not  at  fault,  that  Senator,  in  his  discus- 
the  Constitution  in  the  same  way  that  I  reoon-  enon  of  this  subject  when  it  was  before  this 
die  with  it  the  right  to  shoot  a  traitor,  to  de-  body  at  the  last  Congress,  maintained  the 
Btroy  him,  to  destroy  his  property  and  every  ground  that  real  estate  could  not  be  confis- 
thing  that  he  has  for  the  purpose  of  putting  cated  bevond  the  life  of  the  owner.  That  is 
down  this  wicked  rebellion.  When  we  are  my  recollection  of  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
engaged  in  war  we  have  a  right  to  do  what-  ject  when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ever  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  just  ends  ator  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong." 
and  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  war  is  Mr.  Trumbull^  in  reply,  said :  "  The  Sen- 
waged,  and  in  order  to  put  down  this  rebellion  ator  from  Virginia  is  wrong  so  far  as  the 
we  may  take  the  lives  of  men,  their  property,  confiscation  of  property  in  the  rebel  dis- 
and  every  thing  else."  tricts  of  country  where  there  are  no  courts, 

Mr.  McDougaU  again  said :  "  Then  I  under-  is  concerned.    I  always  maintained  that  the 

stand  that  although  the   Senator  has  often  clause  in  the  Constitution  limiting  the  effect  of 

taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  a  conviction  for  treason,  had  nothing  in  the 

the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  under  it,  world  to  do  with  the  waging  of  war  m  a  dis- 

and  although  he  took  that  oath  upon  entering  trict  of  country  governed  by  the  military  power, 

his  present  office,  and  dthough  his  right  to  his  and  where  there  were  no  civil  tribunals.    I 

present  place  in  the  Senate  is  dependent  upon  agree  now,  that  if  in  any  of  the  loyal  States  an 

that  oath,  nevertheless  he  thinks  himsdf  justi-  individual  were  arrested  and  tried  for  treason, 

fied  in  trampling  upon  a  plain  provision  of  the  convicted,  and  hung,  that  would  be  a  sufficient 

Constitution."  punishment ;  and  his  real  estate,  if  he  had  any, 

Mr.  Trumbull  again  replied :  "  I  say  no  such  mi^ht  go  to  his  descendants.    But  I  always 

thing.    I  say  it  is  as  constitutional  to  take  the  insisted  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 

rebers  property  as  his  life ;  and  does  the  Sena-  applied  only  to  trials  in  courts  of  law,  and  had 

tor  from  California  sit  there  and  pretend  that  nothing  to  do  with  the  prosecution  of  war 

we  may  not  take  the  life  of  tiie  rebd  without  where  there  were  no  courts  of  law,  and  nothing 

going  to  a  court  ?    What  sort  of  a  war  would  to  do  with  the  estates  of  persons  who  were  not 

that  be  which  should  be  prosecuted  by  jury  brou^t  to  trial  in  courts  of  law  and  could  not 

trials  and  constables,  when  your  armies  are  be.    I  always  insisted  that  a  traitor  who  es* 

opposing  each  other,  and  when  hundreds  of  caped  from  the  country,  like  Slidell  or  Mason, 

thousimds  of  men  are  arrayed  against  the  Gov-  and  left  real  estate  behind^  could  not  therefore 

emment  ?    I  am  not  to  be  put  in  any  sudh  escape  the  punishment  or  the  confiscation  of 

position  as  that  of  advocating  an  unconstitu-  his  pro{)erty  because  he  was  beyond  our  reach 

tional  measure.     It  is  clearly  and  paJpably  to  be  tried  for  treason." 

constitutional,  and  as   dearly  -and  palpably  Mr.  Carhle:  *'Mr.  Flresident,  I  should  like 

right,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  is  to  exert  the  to  know  from  the  Senator  where  he  gets  his 

power  of  this  Government  in  any  other  way  authority  to  confiscate  the  property  of  traitors 

to  supnress  this  wicked  rebellion."  or  anybody  else,  unless  he  derives  it  from  the 

Mr.  McDougaU:  Mr.  President,  the provimon  Constitution." 
of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  called  the  Mr.  Trumbull :  "  I  do  get  it  from  the  Con- 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  adopted  by  men  stitution." 

who  were  just  out  of  the  struggles  of  the  Revo-  Mr.  Carlile :    "  The  proposition  is  now  by 

lution,  where  for  a  time  they  occupied  the  law,  not  by  armies,  not  by  virtue  of  the  miK- 

position  of  rebels  against  English  authority,  tary  power  of  this  Government,  but  under  the 

subject  to  the  laws  of  attainder  and  coi^sca-  forms  of  law  to  deprive  not  the  traitor,  not  the 

tion  as  they  existed  under  English  rule.    With  rebel,  of  his  property,  because  the  Constitution 

the  lessons  learned  in  the  struggles  of  the  Bev-  g^ves  you  the  power  to  do  that  but  it  is  to 
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take  from  the  innocent  duld  that  he  majhaye  oath  from  what  he  did  when  he  affixed  his 

left,  or  from  the  iignred  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  signature  to  that  resolntion,  he  never  can  sign 

means  of  support  which  the  framers  of  the  tins  bill  with  this  proposition  in  it.    There 

Constitation  designed  should  be  left  to  Ihem.  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  such  a  propo- 

Thej  were  too  familiar  with  proceedings  of  sition  at  that  time.    Then  it  was  urged  on 

this  sort ;  thej  themselves  had  Just  b^ore  the  Congress  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  suppression  of 

formation   of  that  instrument   been  rebels;  the  rebellion.   Now  it  cannot  be  urged  for  any 

success  made  them  patriots.    It  is  only  from  such  purpose. 

the  Constitution  that  the  Senate  derives  any  "I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  this  discussion; 

power  on  this  subject.    The  Senate  can  in  con-  I  regret  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  what 

junction  with  the  other  House  declare  war,  I  have  said;  but  my  object  was  to  call  the 

and  they  can  make  rules  and  regulations  for  attention  of  Senators  to  it,  for  I  cannot  believe, 

tiie  Government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  until  I  see  it  by  a  vote,,  that  the  Senate  has 

but  they  have  no  power  throuffh  the  forms  of  changed  its  position  withon  the  last  two  years. 

law  and  by  virtue  of  their  legiolative  character,  and  that  gentlemen  read  their  constitutions 

to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  powers  now  differently  than   they  did  two 

which  expressly  forbids  the  confiscation  of  the  years  ago." 

estate  of  any  one  guilty  of  treason  beyond  the  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the 
traitor^s  lifcw  There  is  no  exception  in  favor  rescdution,  saying:  ^^The  Constitution  pro- 
of the  sw^nsion  of  that  provision  of  the  Con-  vides  that  '  No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
stitution  m  time  of  war.  No  department  of  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  [of  estate]. 
this  Grovemment  is  ever  relieved  from  its  obli-  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.' 
gations  to  nuLinfjLin  the  Constitution,  which  it  The  true  question  is,  whether  by  any  law  we 
solemnly  swears  to  do  before  it  enters  on  the  can  make  here,  the  estates  of  traitors  can  be 
discharge  of  its  duties.  The  Executive  is  as  forfeited  absolutely  and  for  the  fee.  Because 
much  governed  by  the  Constitution  in  time  of  to  repeal  the  joint  resolution  of  17th  July,  1862, 
war  as  he  is  in  time  of  peace.  So  is  the  Con-  would  nve  the  act  it  qualifies  that  operation ; 
gress  of  the  United  States.  The  oath  that  if  it  did  not,  the  repeat  would  be  useless  and 
members  of  Congress  take  to  support  the  Co]>-  inoperative.. 

stitntion,  has  in  it  no  exception  that  it  shall  *'  Now  I  propose  to  show  that  from  the  very 

not  be  obligatory  in  time  or  war ;  but,  wisely  nature  and  necessity  of  the  matter,  Congress 

looking  forward  to  what  those  men  knew  must  cannot  enact  laws  of  war ;  to  attempt  it  would 

oooor  in  the  history  of  the  Government  that  be  an  absurdity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 

they  were  forming,  they  declared  in  the  in-  it  would  be  enough  to  say  to  reasonable  men, 

strument  itself  the  powers  that  this  Gtovem-  that  one  nation  or  one  belligerent  could  not 

ment^ould  exercise  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  make  laws  of  war,  because  the  laws  of  war 

"  The  Senator  speaks  of  Ms  right  under  the  must  bind  both  belligerents ;  and  it  is  mani- 

Constitution  to  snoot  down  a  rebeL    Sir,  I  festiy  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  one  belligerent 

deny  him  such  right.    He  cannot  go  out  in  the  were  to  lav  down  the  law  to  govern  the  strug- 

street  to-day  and  shoot  down  a  rebel  without  gle,  the  other  would  be  bound  to  obey  it.    It 

being  guilty  of  murder.    Not  in  his  capacity  could  only  be  the  law  when  both  a^eed  to  be 

of  Seiui^r  is  he  justified  in  shooting  down  even  bound  by  it ;  if  they  did  not,  then  it  would  be 

a  rebel.    Were  he  in  the  armies  of  the  country,  mere  idle  proclamation,  or,  as  lawyers  say, 

then  it  would  become  his  duty  to  do  so.  brutum  ^ulmen, 

**  This  amendment  proposes  to  repeal  a  part  '*  Again,  even  if  a  fordgn  nation  or  nations 

of  a  resolution  which  Congress  adopted  in  order  were  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  estab- 

to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  President  to  the  lishing  new  rules  or  laws  to  be  added  to  the 

oonfisoation  bill.    It  was  nuide  known  to  Con-  international  code.  Congress  would  have  nothing 

gress,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  history  of  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter, 

that  resolution,  and  if  I  am  the  Senator  will  "This  can  be  illustrated  in  a  very  simple 

eorreot  me— it  was  made  known  to  Congress  manner.    I  have  said  that  the  Constitution 

that  that  bUl  eould  not  receive  the  approval  of  adopted  the  international  code  ready  made,  by 

the  President,  and  could  only  become  a  law  by  conferring  power  upon  Consreas  to  affix  a 

the  passage  of  this. very  joint  resolution,  a  por-  proper  punishment  for  its  violation  in  certain 

tion  of  wlddi  is  now  proposed  to  be  repealed,  cases,  such  as  piracy,  &c.,  to  declare  war,  grant 

and  tiiat  portion,  too,  which  the  President  re-  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  make 

qdred  should  be  adopted  before  he  would  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water 

iqpprove  it.  (that  is,  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of 

"Now,  sir,  what  is  the  position  in  which  prizes  of  war,  and  not  what  shall  be  prize  of 

you  wiU  place  your  Executive?   Well  may  the  war  as  has  been  argued).    Here  the  power  of 

Senator  orom  Massachusetts,  who  feels  a  deep  Congress  ends  and  thepower  of  the  Preadent 

interest  in  the  passage  of  tins  scheme,  ask  the  and  Senate  begins.    Tne  President  appoints, 

Senator  from  Illinois  not  to  load  his  bill  with  and  the  Senate  confirms  ambassadors  to  foreign 

this  proportion.    Unless  the  President  has  courts;  they  also  make  treaties;  and  lastiy, 

reread  his  constitutional  duties,  unless  he  un-  the  courts  decide  all  cases  arising  under  the 

derstands  now  differentiy  his  constitutional  laws  of  nations,  espedally  prize  cases. 

VOL.  IV. — 19   A 
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"  Now,  it  ifl  wen  known  that  the  great  Pow-  which  is  forbidden  bj  the  laws  of  war  and  bj 
era  of  Europe,  in  congress  assembled  in  Paris,  the  Oonstitation  also  if  it  were  attempted  as 
in  1856,  proposed  certain  ameliorations  in  the  municipal  law.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
laws  of  nations  regulating  war,  as  follows:  this,  and  he  may  just  as  well  submit  to  these 
first,  to  aboUsh  privateering;  second,  enemj  limitations  first  as  last.  Let  him  read  the  latter 
cargo  (except  contraband  of  war)  to  be  coyered  if  he  wants  to  know  what  he  may  rightly  inflict 
by  neutral  flags ;  third,  neutral  goods  (except  upon  rebels  as  citizens  for  violatjiDg  their  alle- 
contraband  of  war)  not  seizable  under  enemy  glance,  and  let  him  read  the  laws  of  war  for 
flags.  what  he  may  do  to  them  as  public  enemies. 

^^  The  United  States  were  inyited  to  agree  to  At  present  I  am  for  conflning  myself  to  these 
those  changes,  and  the  Federal  Government  latter  strictly.  I  think  we  are  bound  to  mnAie 
was  willing  to  do  so,  provided  another  change  war  according  to  the  rules  they  fiimish  us,  and 
was  made,  namely,  *that  private  property  of  I  would  as  soon  think  of  transcending  them  or 
enemies  diould  not  be  prize  of  war  at  sea  any  violating  them  as  I  would  think  of  trampling  a 
more  than  on  land.'  statute  under  foot.    The  crime  is  the  same  in 

^^  Now,  allow  me  to  ask,  suppose  our  Govern-  both  cases,  for  both  are  laws  of  the  land, 
ment  had  agreed,  by  what  agency  under  our  *'  The  true  question  is,  can  we  make  prize  of 
Oonstitution  could  that  result  have  been  brought  war  of  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  those 
about?  Surely  no  one  will  say  it  would  be  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  and 
Congress ;  but  every  one  must  know  that  the  can  we  forfeit  their  real  estates  absolutely  9 
President,  through  his  ministers  abroad,  would  We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  do  this  by  due 
have  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Powers  pro-  process  of  municipal  law ;  can  we  do  it  by  vir- 
posing ;  that  we  would  have  been  called  on  to  tue  of  the  laws  of  war  as  settled  by  dvilized 
ratify  it  in  this  Senate;  and  that,  so  far  from  and  Christian  nations?  I  answer  that  we  can- 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  any  thing  not ;  that  there  is  to-day  no  conflict  of  au- 
to do  with  it,  we  would  have  been  bound  not  thority  whatever  on  the  question;  there  is  not 
to  let  them  know  any  thing  about  it  until  our  a  book  that  treats  of  it  or  a  chapter  devoted  to 
action  had  been  taken.  it  which  does  not  lay  down  the  rule  that  we 

"  Here  we  see,  beyond  dispute,  that  to  the  cannot — all  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world. 
President  and  the  Senate  is  intrusted  the  power  namely,  that  we  can  make  war  far  more  suo- 
of  proposing  and  agreeing  to  idterations  and  oessfully  by  not  being  able  to  exercise  any  sucJi 
amendments  to  the  Laws  of  nations.  power. 

*^  Now,  I  wish  to  say  further  in  this  conneo-  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
tion,  that  in  oursuance  of  the  doctrine  I  have  whether  we  could  be  serious  when  we  expect 
advanced,  we  have  established  courts  to  decide  any  good  results  to  come  from  such  measures 
oases  arising  under  the  laws  of  nations,  and  as  this,  which  not  only  exposes  ns  to  ridicule 
that  in  deciding  those  cases  an  act  of  Congress  but  does  harm  to  our  cause.  What  was  want- 
would  have  no  binding  force  whatever,  because  ins  in  this  crisis  of  our  history  with  new  crimi- 
if  it  contravened  the  well-settled  principles  of  nai  legislation,  when  the  code  was  complete 
public  law,  the  court  would  be  bound  to  dis-  before?  We  had  a  statute  punishing  treason 
regard  it"  with  death,  a  just  and  proper  punishment,  one 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  the  honorable  Sen-  well  according  with  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
ator  from  Illinois  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  but  I  as  well  as  with  the  mi^esty  of  the  law  which 
assert  here  that  he  is  trying  to  make  a  law  to  inflicted  it.  For  all  those  who  conspired  the 
seize  the  real  estate  of  belligerents  as  such,  to  dismemberment  of  the  Republic,  who  used  the 
condemn  and  confiscate  it  as  prize  of  war,  and  means  and  perverted  the  State  governments  to 
to  do  all  that  I  call  adding  a  new  provision  to  bring  it,  this  is  the  fitting  punishment  because 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war.  If  you  take  an  it  is  the  highest,  and  falls  upon  the  guilty  alone, 
enemy's  private  ship  at  sea  it  may  be  condemn-  where  it  ought  I  would  have  had  no  addl- 
ed as  prize  by  the  laws  of  nations,  but  if  you  tional  laws ;  in  war  they  are  not  needed.  I 
take  an  enemy's  private  plantation,  it  cannot  would  have  contemplated  no  reforms  within 
be  forfeited  as  prize  under  those  laws.  They  the  area  of  the  rebelhon ;  they  cannot  be  made 
are  defective  in  that  respect;  indeed  they  say  at  such  a  time.  What  we  wanted  was  men 
expressly  it  cannot  be  done,  and  that  the  title  and  money ;  these  granted,  the  true  function 
is  the  same  after  the  conquest  as  before.  This  of  Congress  was  over  until  peace  was  restored 
is  the  difficulty  the  honorable  Senator  is  trying  and  all  parties  agdn  represented.  But  above 
to  remove,  and  in  doing  so  if  he  succeeds  he  all  things  I  would  not  have  played  into  the 
must  repeal  (or  violate)  the  laws  of  nations  and  hands  of  the  enemy ;  I  would  not  have  done 
enact  a  new  and  different  rule  here.  He  says  that  which  the  rebels  most  desired  to  have 
himself  that  he  daims  the  right  to  do  this  on  done,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  and  aU 
the  same  grounds  precisely  that  he  has  a  right  kindred  schemes  have  been  the  very  ones  which 
to  shoot  a  rebel  on  the  field  of  battle ;  that  is,  they  most  wanted  us  to  adopt  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  war  right  Now  war  rights  are  that  Jefferson  Davis  ever  prays ;  but  if  he  does, 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  war,  which,  as  he  has  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  pray — " 
well  smd,  are  the  *  laws  of  nations  in  reference  Mr.  Wade :  **  Pray  for  just  such  an  advo- 
to  war.'    The  truth  is  he  is  trying  to  do  that    oate." 
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Mr.  Cowan:  **Pray  for  just  snoh  a  statesman  '*  So  it  was  with  the  sonthem  people;  thej 

as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  most  were  all  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  one-half  of 

effective  ally  he  ever  had  or  could  have.  them  were  still  for  union  with  us  as  before,  be- 

'^  He  woiQd  have  prayed  for  measures  on  our  cause  they  did  not  believe  we  were  abolilion* 
part  which  were  obnoxious  to  all  people  of  the  ists.  The  other  half  were  in  open  rebellion 
South,  loyal  and  disloyal,  Union  and  disunion,  because  they  did  believe  it.  Now,  can  any  one 
He  would  have  prayed  that  we  should  outrage  conceive  of  greater  foUy  on  our  part  than  that 
all  their  common  prejudices  and  cherished  be-  we  should  destroy  the  faith  of  our  friends  and 
liefs ;  that  we  should  do  these  things  by  ^ving  verify  that  of  our  enemies  ?  Could  not  any- 
ourselves  over  to  the  guidance  of  men  whom  it  body  have  foretold  we  would  have  lost  one- 
was  part  of  their  religion  to  hate ;  to  hate  per-  half  by  that,  and  then  we  would  have  no  one 
Bonaliy  and  bv  name,  with  an  intensity  rarely  left  to  form  a  union  with?  We  drove  that 
witnessed  in  the  world  before.  He  would  have  half  over  to  the  rebels  and  thereby  increased 
prayed  for  confiscation  general  and  indiscrimi-  their  streugth  a  thousand-fold, 
nate;  threatening  as  well  the  victims  of  the  *' Is  not  all  this  history  now?  The  great  fact 
usurpation  as  the  usurpers  themselves ;  as  well  is  staring  us  full  in  the  face  to-day;  we  are  oon- 
those  we  were  bound  to  rescue  as  those  we  tending  with  a  united  people  desperately  in 
were  bound  to  punish.  Fervently  he  would  earnest  to  resist  us.  Our  most  powerful  armies 
have  prayed  for  our  emancipation  laws  and  most  skilfully  led  have  heretofore  failed  to  con- 
prodamations  as  means  to  nre  the  southern  quer  them,  and  I  think  will  fail  as  long  as  we 
heart  more  potent  than  all  others ;  they  would  pursue  this  fatal  policy, 
rally  the  angry  population  to  his  standard  of  ^*  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  Senators 
revolt  as  if  each  had  a  personal  quarrel.  He  whether  it  is  not  time  to  pause  and  inquire 
would  then  have  a  united  South ;  while  as  the  whether  that  policy  which  has  certainly  united 
result  of  the  same  measures  a  distracted  and  the  southern  people  in  their  cause  and  which 
divided  North.  quite  as  certainly  has  divided  the  northern  peo- 

"Tbat  is  the  way  I  think  he  would  have  pie  in  their  support  of  ours,  ought  not  to  be 

prayed  and  would  pray  now.    Is  any  man  so  abandoned  at  once.    Why  persist  in  it  longer  ? 

stupid  as  not  to  know  that  the  great  desire  on  Can  we  do  nothing  to  retrieve  our  fortune  by 

the  part  of  every  rebel  is  to  embark  in  revolt  retracing  our  steps  ?    Can  we  not  divide  tibe 

with  him  the  whole  people  of  the  disaffected  rebels  and  unite  the  loyal  men  of  the  loyal 

districts?    Is  not  and  has  not  that  been  con-  States  l^  going  back  to  ike  single  idea  of  war 

ffldered  enough  to  insure  success  to  him?    And  for  the  Union;  or  is  it  now  too  late?    Have  we 

where  does  history  show  the  failure  of  any  lost  irrevocably  our  hold  on  the  affections  of 

united  people,  numbering  ^yq  or  six  millions,  our  countrymen  who  were  for  the  Union  in 

when  they  engaged  in  revolution ?    Nowhere;  1861 —even  in  1862?    Is  there  no  way   by 

there  is  no  such  case.  which  we  could  satisfy  them  that  we  yet  mean 

"  What  did  we  do  to  bring  this  unity  about  in  union,  and  not  conquest  and  subjagation  ?  And 

the  Sonti^  ?  We  forgot  our  first  resolve  in  July,  what  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  tiiose  two 

1861,  to  restore  the  Union  alone,  and  we  went  phrases  1 «  The  first  offers  the  hand  of  a  brother, 

further  and  gave  out  that  we  would  also  abol-  the  second  threatens  the  yoke  of  a  master, 

ish  slavery.    Now  that  was  just  exactly  the  Or  are  we  obliged  now  to  exchange  the  hopes 

point  upon  which  all  southern  men  were  most  we  had  of  southern  Union  men  for  that  other 

tender,  and  at  which  they  were  most  prone  to  and  miserable  hope  in  the  negro  ?    Is  he  all 

be  alarmed  and  offended.     That  was  of  all  that  is  left  of  loyalty  in  the  South,  and  the  only 

things  the  one  best  calculated  to  make  them  ally  we  can  rely  upon  to  aid  us  in  restoring  the 

of  one  mind  against  us ;  there  was  no  other  Union  ?    Ye  gods !  what  have  we  come  to  at 

measure,  indeeo^  which  could  have  lost  to  the  last?    Either  to  yield  to  an  unholy  rebellion. 

Union  cause  so  many  of  them.    It  is  not  a  to  dismember  an  empire,  or  to  go  into  national 

question,  either,  as  to  whether  they  were  right  companionship  with  the  negro.    Is  this  the 

or  wrong — ^that  was  matter  for  their  considera-  alternative  to  which  our  madness  has  brought 

tion,  not  ours — ^for  if  we  were  so  desirous  of  a  us  ? 

union  with  them  we  ought  not  to  have  ex-  *^  Mr.  President,  these  things  are  enough  to 

pected  them  to  give  up  tiieir  most  cherished  drive  a  sane  man  mad.    After  all  our  preten- 

institutions  in  order  to  effect  it    Unions  are  sion,  all  our  boasting,  how  absurd  will  we  ap- 

made  by  people  taking  one  another  as  they  pear  in  the  eyes  of  eJl  other  nations  if  we  fail 

are,  and  I  think  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  in  this  struggle?    Especially  as  almost  all  the 

anv  man  who  was  anxious  to  form  a  partner-  measures  about  which  we  have  occupied  our- 

ship  with  another  that  he  should  first  attempt  selves  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  based 

to  force  that  other  either  to  change  his  religion  upon  our  success  already  assumed  as  a  fixed 

or  his  politics.    Is  not  the  answer  obvious ;  fact    We  provided  for  confiscating  the  estates 

would  not  the  other  say  to  him,  *If  you  do  of  rebels  before  we  got  possession;  we  eman- 

not  like  my  principles  why  do  you  wish  to  be  oipated  slaves  before  we  got  them  from  their 

partner  with  me  ?    Have  I  not  as  good  a  right  masters,  and  we  provided  for  the  disposition  of 

to  ask  you  to  change  yours  as  a  conmtion  prece-  conquests  we  have  not  made ;  we  have  disposed 

dent  2 '  of  the  skin  of  the  bear  and  the  bear  itself  is  yet 
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vnctiight.    All  this  we  have  pat  upon  the  rec-  before  the  people  began  to  compreheDd  it  and 

ord ;  ue  statute-book  will  bear  witness  against  to  understand  it.    Thej  rose  in  their  migestj, 

luinallcoming  time;  and  we  cannot  escape  the  and  thej  hold  to-day  the  control  of  almost 

consequences  i?  we  ffol."  every  free  State  of  this  Union.     Thej  are 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say-  stronger  to-day  for  this  policy  in  every  State 

ing:  ''I  desire  to  say  a  sin^e  word  to  the  Sen-  of  the  Union;  and  I  say  here  now  there  is 

ator  from  Pennsylvania.    I  was  sorry  to  hear  not  a  loyal  State  in  this  Union  where  naked, 

him  say  here  to-night  what  is  said  so  often  raw  abolitionism  is  not  stronger  than  any  polit- 

without  the  semblimce  of  being  sustained  by  ical  party  in  that  State.    The  Republican  party 

the  facts  before  the  country,  that  the  emand-  or  the  Union  party  in  no  portion  of  the  country 

pation  policy  of  this  Government  had  united  is  so  strong  to-day  as  is  the  anti-slavery  party; 

the  South  and  divided  the  North.    There  is  not  and  the  men  who  march  square  up  to  that 

the  shade  of  a  shadow  of  truth  about  it.    The  policy  are  the  men  who  will  guide,  direct,  and 

South  is  more  divided  to-day  than  it  was  three  controLand  be  supported  by  tiie  people.^^ 
Tears  ago,  .and  everybody  knows  it    How  was       Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  ^'My 

it  in  D^ware  three  years  ago  to-day?    It  was  fiiend  frt>m  Pennsylvania  is  a  man,  whatever 

doubtfiil  if  tiie  loyal  men  had  the  State  at  alL  may  be  said  of  his  politics,  of  remarkably  clear 

How  was  it  in  Maryland?    She  was  held  by  intellect;  and  where  he  has  not  suffered  his  in- 

twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  hdd  only  by  tellect  to  be  led  away  by  the  absurdities  of 

the  oodlitary  power  of  this  nation,  and  all  her  black-letter  English  law,  I  have  no  doubt  is  a 

leading  influences  were  in  favor  of  tiie  rebellion ;  good  lawyer ;  but,^  sir,  there  is  a  natural  delu- 

and  t^ay  Maryland  is  for  the  coxmtry  and  sion  upon  this  subject.    We  are  in  more  abso- 

for  the  Government,  a  free  State  of  this  Union,  lute  dependence  to-day  upon  Great  Britain  than 

How  was  it  with  West  Virginia?    West  Vir-  we  were  before  the  Eevolution  of  1776.    Wo 

^nia  was  then  divided  and  struggling  in  civil  have  got  all  the  offensive  and  odious  provisions 

war ;  now  she  is  a  free  State,  and  for  tilxe  coun-  of  her  constitution  feustened  upon  us.    This  idea 

try.    How  was  it  in  Kentucky?    Kentucky  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  that 

three  years  ago  was  under  the  control  of  men  there  must  be  a  life-tenure  to  our  judicial  offi- 

who  were  tamng  about  armed  neutrality,  and  oers,  is  an  inheritance  from  Enghuid  that  we 

rolling  back  the  armies  of  the  Union  and  the  cannot  get  rid  of;  and  the  same  is  true— it  is 

armies  of  the  rebellion,  and  dictating  a  peace  not  declared  in  express  terns,  but  is  practically 

when  both  parties  were  exhausted  by  war.  J^en-  so— making  a  life-tenure  in  our  officers  in  the 

tucky  is  more  united  to-day  than  she  was  three  armjr  and  tiie  navy.    That  is  another  of  those 

years  ago  for  the  country.    How  is  it  in  Mis-  sad  inheritances  that  come  down  to  us  from  the 

souri?    She  is  almost  as  united  for  the  Govern-  original  sin  of  our  ancestors  being  bom  under 

ment  to-day  as  any  free  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain.    Notwithstand- 

three  years  ago  she  was  overrun  and  held  by  inff  our  fathers  gave  utterance  to  some  of  the 

rebel  influences.   How  is  it  in  Tennessee?   How  sublimest  truths  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips 

is  it  in  Arkansas?    How  is  it  in  Louisiana?  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  have 

How  is  it  even  in  North  Oarolinat    There  is  not  begun  to  act  upon  the  first  principles,  the 

not  a  slave  State  in  this  Union  to-day  that  is  first  elements  of  the  doctrines  which  they  enun- 

not  more  divided  and  where  we  have  not  more  ciated. 

real  supporters  of  the  Government  of  the  United       *^  My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  confound- 

States  than  we  had  two  or  three  years  ago»  ed  two  things  that  are  as  different  as  it  is  pos- 

This  is  God^s  truth,  and  every  man  Imows  it;  sible  for  two  things  to  be.    The  one  is,  wHat 

and  yet  men  get  up  here  and  teU  us  tiiat  our  the  sovereign  power   of  the  United   States 

policy  is  uniting  tne  South  and  dividinff  the  may  do,  and  the  other  is  what  it  has  dele- 

Norui  I    Why,  sir,  the  loyal  men  of  the  South  gated  to  its  courts  to  declare.    The  Oonsti- 

are  stronger  for  the  Government  to-day  than  tution  of  the  United  States  does  not  under- 

ever  before,  and  they  are  for  emancipation.    I  take  to  limit,  nor  measure,  nor  control  in  the 

do  not  know  a  man  for  slavery  in  this  country  slightest  degree  what  the  sovereign  power 

who  is  really  for  this  Government.    I  have  yet  of  the  nation  may  do,  but  it  simply  declares 

to  see  one.  what  the  sovereign  power  has  delegated  to  its 

"How  is  it  with  the  North?  I  know  that  courts  to  do,  and  it  says  that  '  no  attainder  of 
when  the  firing  took  place  upon  Sumter,  when  treason,'  that  is,  an  attainder  of  treason  ludi- 
the  people  rose  in  their  majesty,  there  were  cially  declared,  ^  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
men  in  the  country  who  bowed  to  tiie  storm,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
bowed  to  the  current;  but,  sir,  at  the  first  op-  son  attainted.'  Instead  of  that  measuring  the 
portunity,  and  even  before  your  oonfiscation  sovereignty,  it  measures  what  the  sovereignty 
Dill  or  your  emancipation  proclamation,  they  has  delegated  to  the  courts;  and  yet  the  Amer- 
were  everywhere  in  their  party  lines,  under  loan  mind  has  got  so  befogged  by  English  pre- 
their  party  fiags ;  and  when  the  emancipation  cedents  that  it  does  not  construe  that  right 
proclamation  was  issued  to  tiie  country  tiicse  eiti^er.  There  was  a  great  struggle  in  England 
very  men  had  taken  almost  all  the  States  of  tiie  on  this  subject,  where  the  Goverimient  was  op- 
North  under  their  controL  That  emancipation  pressive.  and  convictions  of  treason  were  easily 
proclamation  had  hardly  gone  to  tiie  country  obtained,  and  for  very  tiifles.    The  humanity 
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of  the  Enj^iA  heart,  worldiig  throngh  aots  of  The  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Freedm^ 

ParHamrat,  was  constantly  ameliorating  that,  then  passed — jeas,  21 ;  nays,  9. 

^i  introdnoing  provta^  tend^  to  restrain  j„  ^^  ^         ^^  j^   ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^„. 

^"u^^  ^'^'^.J"^  !!i!2"tv.  *%.  ^  sidered  with  tW^  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and 

*  *  ^i'  ^^T^S"t  r„„T^ifi*±J^w  postponed  to  Deo.  20th.  By  this  postponement 

tates  of  rebels,  that  we  cannot  aw^tethem^  J-^    proposition  to  repeal  tiie  joL  fesolntion 

T^^'^'^^^'^^J^^T-^l^'^^.  amendatoy  of  the  ^^fisoation  act  foiled  to 

^eee  handsome  estates  mNewpor^B.1.;  Ea<i  Honse  passed  a  repealing  section, 

their  owners  arefightiMsgamrtiu^toto^  kt  neither  passed  t£.  other's. '^        '^ 

rents  to  arm  armies  to  destroy  the  nation,  over-  *^  

throw  onrpertiee,  and  ruin  the  country;  and  j^  ^^  ^          ^^  ^^^  ^5^  ^  j^  ^  ^ 

aocprd^g  to  this  dootane  ire  must  preserve  Maryland,  from  the  Committee  on  Rehemous 

their  estates,  see  that  the  tenants  do  not  oom-  ^^^  ^.^^^.^  ^^^  ^  guarantee  to  certain 

mit  waste  upon  them,  hold  them  8^^^^  State?  a  feepubUcan  form  of  Government.    It 

tiiem,  and  if  by  and  by  the  rebellion  ehouW  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  and  second  time,  ordered  to  be 

hap^  to  be  over  and  the  country  should  be  ^nted,  and  recommitted  to  th?committee. 

saved^  we  must  institute  a  commission  to  roam  ^  o^]garch  22d  the  motion  to  recommit  tiie 

anywhew  and  everywhere  to  find  out  where  1^511  ^^  reconsidered,  and  the  biU  came  before 

are  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  ti^at  they  ^^  3          ^^  thrauestion  was  on  ordering 

may  come  wid  take  tibis  property  and  hold  and  j^  to  be^grossed  an3  read  a  third  time, 

eigoy  it,  Mid  we  must  not  exercise  this  power  rphe  biU  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 

because  there  is  no  «noh  awe  as  this  exactly  -^  ^^  ^^  ^^  grates  declared  in  rebe&on  a 

Pw  f  ^^.  ^  the  Oonrtitution.    That  is  what  provisional  Governor,  with  the  pay  and  emolu- 

thfa  doctme^would  lead  to.  n,^^tg  ^f  a  Brigadier,  to  be  charged  with  the 

"Mr  President,  Ae  Constitution  never  con-  ^.^  administration  intU  a  State  government 
templated  such  a  tune,  such  an  occasion,  such  therein  shaU  be  recognized.  As  soon  as  the 
eircumstanoesMwearenowhnngin.  Inrt^  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  shaU 
of  consulting  the  precedents  of  a  dead  past  for  ^^^^  ^^^  suppressed,  and  the  people  suffl- 
wisdom  to  gmde  us  in  contmgenaes  which  they  ^^^^^j  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Con- 
never  thought  of,  we  ought  to  be  mafang  pre-  gtitution  and  laws,  the  Governor  shaU  direct 
events  t»  guide  omr  children  m  coming  gene^  ^he  Marshal  of  thfe  United  States  to  enroU  all 
ations  for  just  such  a  tune  aa  this  if  it  should  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^jl^^^a  ^f  the  United  States 
ever  w)me  again.  We  ought  to  see,  to  meet^  readent  in  the  State,  in  their  respective  coun- 
to  understand  and  appreciate  our  condition,  ties;  and  wherever  a  m^ority  of  them  take  the 
and  when  an  emergency  occurs  consult  coti-  ^^th  of  allegiance,  the  loyal  people  of  the  State 
mon  sense  dear  and  plain,  in^  of  hunfang  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^tled  to  elect  delegates  to  a  conven- 
m  the  musty  folios  of  the  d«ad  past  to  gather  ^^^  to  W5t  upon  the  refistablishment  of  a  State 
wisdom  for  a  state  of  things  that  the  dead  past  Govemment-the  proclamation  to  contain  de- 
never  dreamed  of.                                        .,  tails  prescribed.    Qualified  voters  in  the  army 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to,  as  fol-  ^j^y  ^^te  in  their  camps.    No  person  who  has 

*^^^  •  held  or  exercised  any  civil,  mmtary.  State,  or 

^Hf^?*???*  '^???°?i  Brown,  Chandlei-,  Oon-  Confederate  office,  under  the  rebel  occupation, 

;n!iSS:^a^f^lS2r5S?^Srao2^^  andwhohssvoluntorilyborne^msagidSstthl 

roy,  Sherman,  SpragueTSumnerrTrumbidl,  Van  Umted  States,  shall  vote  or  be  ehgible  as  a 

WinUe,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 23.  delegate.    The  convention  is  required  to  insert 

Nats— Messrs.  Carlile,  Clark,  CoUameiv  Cowan,  in  the  Constitution  provisions — 

Davis,  Doolittle,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Hicks,  Me-  -    ^^  «««,«„  -,i.«i,—  »,«m  «.  ^^^^im^A  .,.«r  «««m  «» 

Do^Poweli;  Riddle,  sSusbory,  Ten  Byck,  and  JuJ^PXeV-ep^^^^^^^ 

AMNT-Messrs.   Buckalew,    Dixon,    Fessenden,  miUtary  offices  below  a  colonel),  S&te  or  Confeder- 

lT^c^:^t  Sr^£?r  ^^-"^*''  ^^  fnSeJJ^oWi^Sftn^rro^k-^^^^^     '°''  ^'  '^ 

sey,  Richardson,  and  Wnght-11.  2^   Involuntary  scrntnde   is^forever   prohibited. 

Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hen-  &nd  the  freedom  of  all  persons  guaranteed  in  said 

dricks,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  strike  out  this  ^*1**%^  ,  . .  a-.    ^,  r«^^#v^^^*^  ^^^*^a  u^  ^ 

,r^        x^.n ^  J. _.^-,j  j.^  Vwi-u^.  •Tvxiir^.M-  o-  •P'o  debt,  Dtate  or  Confederate,  created  by  or 

section ;  which  was  disagreed  to  by  the  foDo  w-  ^^^^^  ^^  sanction  of  the  usurphig  power,  shad  be 

ing  vote :  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State. 


Buckalew,  Carlile,  Clark,  Cowan,  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 

DavuL  Doolittl&  Hendricks,  UeDouffall,  Powell,  Rid-  convention  and  its  ratification  by  the  electors 

die,  Ten  Evck,  tan  Winkle,and  Wiffey--18.  ^f  ^he  State,  the  Provisional  Government  shall 

Hitrf4rLt?°o7ln'SSf'^^^^  socertifytoJhePresident^ who,  after  obtain^ 

Pomeroy,   Ramsey,  Sprague,   Sumner,   Trumbull,  the  assent  of  Congress,  shall,  by  proclamation 

WiUdnson,  and  Wilson— 16.  recognize  the  government  as  established  and 

Abskniv— Messrs.  Brown,  CoUamer,  Dixon,  Fessen-  none  other,  as  lEe  constitutional  government  of 

den,  FMter,  Grimes.  Me,  H^ng^H^^^    Hender-  ^^  g^^        ^  ^       ^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^            . 

son.    Hicks,    Howard,  Jonnson,    JUane  01  ILansas,       .^  A      a.  -u  jf        a       a  j  t> >.-«-3 

Kesmith,  ifichardson;  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Wade,  ^l^on,  and  not  before.  Senators  and  Represent- 

and  Wright— 20.  atives  and  electors  for  President  and  Yioe^ 
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President  may  be  elected  in  saoh  State.    Until  ble  of  exeroimng  politioal  privileges  nnder  the 

reorganization,  the  Plrovisional  Governor  shall  Oonstitntion,  bnt  that  Congress  is  charged  with 

enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  State  a  high  political  i>ower  bj  the  Oonstitation  to 

before  rebellion.  gaarantj  republican  governments  in  the  States, 

inie  remaining  sections  are  as  follows :  and  that  this  is  the  proper  time  and  the  proper 

S.O.  12.  That  aU  personi  hold  to  inrolnntary  8er.  J?^<^  jf  eieroifflng  it.  It  is  also  entitled  to  the 

vitude  or  labor  in  &e  SUtes  aforesaid  are  hereby  MvoraDle  consideration  of  gentlemen  npon  the 

emancipated  and  discharged  therefirom,  and  they  and  other  side  of  the  Hoose  who  honestly  and  de- 

their  posterity  shall  be  forever  free.     And  if  any  liberately  express  their  judgment  that  slavery 

such  person  or  then-  posterity  sha.U  be  restrained  of  ^  ^^ad.     To  them  it  pnts  the  question  whether 

liberty,  under  pretence  of  any  claim  to  such  service  .-  .         .   *^^«^i.i/^  4rv  k^*^  :*  ^«*  ^f  .:«v.4.  *u-.i. 

or  laBir,  the  courts  of  the  tlnited  States  shall  on  J*  ^8  J^^  advisable  to  bury  it  out  of  sigt  tiiat 

habeas  corpus  discharge  them.  its  ghost  may  no  longer  stalk  abroad  to  frighten 

Sic.  18.    That  if  any  person  declared  free  by  this  ns  from  our  propriety, 

act,  or  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  procla-  u  ^i^i  \g  the  nature  of  this  case  with  which 

the  person  convicted  before  a  court  of  competent  the  danger  we  must  avert!  In  other  words, 
jurisdiction  of  such  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  what  is  that  monster  of  political  wrong  which 
not  less  tiian  $1,600  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  is  caDed  secession  f  It  is  not,  Mr.  Speiucer,  do- 
five  nor  more  than  twenty  years.  mestic  violence,  within  the  meaninir  of  that 

Sbc.  14.  That  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  ^i„„„^  ^^  *i,wi-rv«o«*«+;yv«    ^^«   ♦i*^  •^^i^,.^^ 

hold  or  exercise  any  o^ce  ciril  or  miUtary  except  <^^^^^  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  violence 

offices  merely  ministerial  and  military  offices  below  was  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  btates  through 

the  srade  of  colonel,  in  the  rebel  service,  State,  or  their  government,  and  was  the  offll|>ring  of 

Confederate,  is  hereby  declared  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  their  free  and  unforced  will.     It  is  not  inva- 

the  United  States.  gj^^,  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  for 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  no  State  has  been  invaded  against  the  will  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  dii'ected  by  the  Committee  the  government  of  the  State  by  any  Power  ex- 
on  the  rebellious  States  to  report  is  one  which  cept  the  United  States  marching  to  overthrow 
provides  for  the  restoration  of  civil  government  the  usurpers  of  its  territory.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  States  whose  governments  have  been  over-  the  act  of  the  people  of  uie  States,  carrying 
thrown.  It  prescribes  such  conditions  as  will  with  it  all  the  consequences  of  such  an  act. 
secure  not  merely  civil  government  to  the  people  And  therefore  it  must  be  either  a  legal  revolu- 
of  the  rebellious  Stat^  but  will  also  secure  to  tion  which  makes  them  independent,  and  huJecs 
the  people  of  the  United  States  permanent  peace  of  the  United  States  a  foreign  country,  or  it  is 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  bill  a  usurpation  against  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
challenges  the  support  of  all  who  consider  eLar  ted  States,  the  erection  of  governments  which 
very  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  in  it  do  not  recognize  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
the  embers  of  rebellion  wiU  always  smolder;  ted  States,  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
of  those  who  think  that  freedom  and  perma-  recognize,  and,  therefore,  not  republican  gov- 
nent  peace  are  inseparable,  and  who  are  deter-  emments  of  the  States  in  rebellion.  The  lat- 
mined,  so  far  as  their  constitutional  authority  ter  is  the  view  which  all  parties  take  of  it.  I 
will  allow  them,  to  secure  these  fruits  by  ade-  do  not  understand  that  any  gentleman  on  the 
quate  legislation.  The  vote  of  gentlemen  upon  other  mde  of  the  House  says  that  any  rebel 
tnis  measure  will  be  regarded  by  the  country  government  which  does  not  recognize  the  Con- 
with  no  ordinary  interest.  Their  vote  wiU  be  stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  is 
taken  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  necessity  not  recognized  by  Congress,  is  a  State  govern- 
of  ending  slavery  with  the  rebellion,  and  their  ment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
willingness  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  Still  less  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  State 
adopting  the  legislative  measures  without  government,  republican  or  unrepublican,  in  the 
which  that  result  cannot  be  assured,  and  may  State  of  Tennessee,  where  there  is  no  govern- 
wholly  fJEul  of  accomplishment  Their  vote  will  ment  of  any  kind,  no  civil  authority,  no  organ- 
be  held  to  show  whether  they  think  the  meas-  ized  form  of  administration  except  that  repre- 
ure  now  proposed,  or  any  which  may  be  moved  sented  by  tiiie  flag  of  the  United  States,  obeying 
as  a  substitute,  is  an  adequate  and  proper  meas-  the  will  and  unaer  the  orders  of  the  military 
ure  to  accomj^h  that  purpose.  It  is  entitled  officer  in  command.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
to  the  support  of  all  gentlemen  upon  this  side  President  of  the  United  States  in  every  procla- 
of  the  House,  whatever  their  views  may  be  of  mation,  of  Congress  in  every  law  on  the  stat- 
the  nature  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  relation  in  ute-book,  of  both  Houses  in  their  forms  of 
which  it  has  placed  the  people  and  States  in  proceeding,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
rebellion  toward  the  United  States;  not  less  of  States  in  tJbeir  admimstration  of  the  law.  It 
thoee  who  think  that  the  rebellion  has  placed  is  the  result  of  every  principle  of  law,  of  every 
the  citizens  of  the  rebel  States  beyond  the  pro-  suggestion  of  political  philosophy,  that  there 
tection  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  can  be  no  r^ublican  government  within  the 
therefore,  has  supreme  power  over  them  as  con-  limits  of  the  United  States  that  docs  not  recog- 
quered  enemies,  than  of  that  other  class  who  nize,  but  does  repudiate,  the  Constitution,  and 
uiink  that  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  citizens  which  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
and  States  of  tiie  United  States,  though  inoapa-  United  States  do  not,  on  their  part,  recognize. 
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Those  that  are  here  represented  are  the  only  nize,  then  there  are  these  altematiyeBy  and 

fforemments  existing  within  the  limits  of  the  these  onlj.    The  rehel  States  must  he  governed 

United  States.    Those  that  are  not  here  repre*  hy  Ck>ngres3  till  thej  submit  and  form  a  State 

sented  are  not  governments  of  the  States,  re-  government  under  the  Constitution ;  or  Con* 

nuhliean  under  &e  Constitution.    And  if  they  gress  must  recognize  State  governments  which 

DO  not,  then  they  are  military  usurpations,  in-  do  not  recognize  either  Congress  or  the  Con- 

angurated  as  the  permanent  governments  of  stitution  of  the  United  States;  or  there  must 

ih»  States,  contrary  to  Ihe  supreme  law  of  the  he  an  entire  absence  of  all  government  in  the 

land,  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  Government  rebel  States ;  and  that  is  anarchy.    To  recog- 

of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  the  duty,  the  nize  a  government  which  does  not  recognize 

first  and  highest  duty,  of  the  Government  to  the  Constitution  is  absurd,  for  a  government  is 

Buppreaa  and  expel  them.  Congress  must  either  not  a  constitution ;  and  the  recognition  of  a 

expel  or  recognize  and  support  them.    If  it  do  State  government  means  the  acknowledgment 

not  guarantee  them  it  is  bound  to  expel  them ;  of  men  as  Governors  and  legislators  and  judges 

and  they  who  are  not  ready  to  suppress  them  actually  invested  with  power  to  make  laws,  to 

are  bound  to  recognize  them.  Judge  of  crimes,  to  convict  the  citizens  of  otner 

"  We  are  now  engaged  in  suppressing  a  mil-  States,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  fugitives 

itary  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  from  justice,  to  arm  and  command  the  miHtia, 

government.    When  that  shall  have  been  ao-  to  require  the  United  States  to  repress  all  op- 

oomplished,  there  will  be  no  form  of  State  position  to  its  authority,  and  to  protect  it  from 

authority  in  existence  which  Congress  can  re-  mvasion — against  our  own  armies ;  whose  Sen- 

oognize.    Our  success  will  be  the  overthrow  ators  and  Representatives  are  entitied  to  seats 

of  all  semblance  of  government  in  the  rebel  in  Congress,  and  whose  electoral  votes  must  be 

States.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  counted  in  the  election  of  the  President  of  a 

is  then,  in  fact,  the  only  Government  existing  GU)vemment  which  they  disown  and  defy  1    To 

in  those  States,  and  it  is  there  charged  to  guar-  accept  the  alternative  of  anarchy  as  the  consti- 

antee  them  republican  governments.  tutional  condition  of  a  State,  is  to  assert  the 

*^  What  jurisdiction  does  the  duty  of  guaran-  failure  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  end  of  re- 
teeing  a  republican  government  confer,  under  publican  government.  Until,  therefore.  Con- 
such  circumstances,  upon  Congress?  What  gress  recognize  a  State  government,  organized 
right  does  it  give?  What  laws  may  it  pass?  under  its  auspices,  there  is  no  government  in 
IHk&t  objects  may  it  accomplish?  What  con-  the  rebel  States  except  the  authority  of  Con- 
ditions may  it  insist  upon,  and  what  judgment  gress.  In  the  absence  of  all  State  government, 
may  it  exercise  in  determining  what  it  will  do  ?  the  duty  is  imposed  on  Congress  to  provide  by 
The  duty  of  guaranteeing  carries  with  it  the  law  to  keep  the  peace,  to  administer  justice,  to 
right  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  watch  over  the  transmission  of  decedents'  es- 
enarantee.  The  duty  of  guaranteeing  means  the  tates,  to  sanction  marriages;  in  a  word,  to 
auty  to  aocompUsh  the  result.  It  means  that  administer  civil  government  until  the  people 
the  republican  government  shall  exist.  It  shall,  under  its  guidance,  submit -to  the  Consti- 
means  that  every  opposition  to  republican  gov-  tution  of  the  United  States,  and,  under  the 
emment  shall  be  put  down.  It  means  that  laws  which  it  shall  impose,  and  on  the  condi- 
every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  tions  Congress  may  require,  reorganize  a  re- 
oontinuance  of  republican  government  shall  be  publican  government  for  themselves,  and  Con- 
weeded  out.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  Con-  gress  shall  recognize  that  government, 
gross  the  right  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not^  ^^  There  is  no  fact  that  we  have  learned  from 
with  all  the  light  of  experience  and  all  the  les-  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  South,  and  has 
sons  of  the  pt^  inconsistent,  in  its  judgment^  come  up  from  the  dai'kness  of  that  bottondess 
with  the  permanent  cimtinuanqe  of  republican  pit,  which  indicates  such  repentance.  There 
government;  and  if,  in  its  judgment,  any  form  is  no  fact  that  any  one  has  steted  on  authority 
of  policy  is  radically  and  inherently  inconsist-  at  all  reliable,  that  any  respectable  proportion  of 
ent  witi^  the  permanent  and  enduring  peace  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  re- 
of  the  country,  with  the  permanent  supremacy  hellion  are  willing  to  accept  any  terms  that 
of  republican  government,  and  it  have  the  even  our  opponents  on  the  other  side  of  the 
manliness  to  say  so,  there  is  no  power,  judicial  House  are  willing  to  offer  them. 
or  executive,  in  the  United  States  that  can  *^  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted — Governor 
even  question  this  judgment  but  the  people;  Seymour,  of  New  York,  in  his  mesnage  as- 
and  they  can  do  it  only  by  sending  other  Bep-  sorted — that  peace  could  be  had  upon  any  rea- 
resentatives  here  to  undo  our  work.  The  very  sonable  terms.  That  was  his  guess ;  it  was  his 
language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  necessary  wish ;  it  was  his  fond,  vain  hope.  In  fact  there 
logic  of  the  case,  involves  that  consequence,  is  no  ground  for  such  hope,  and  to-day  no  man 
The  denial  of  l^e  right  of  secession  means  that  can  stand  before  the  American  people  and  say 
an  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  re-  that  there  is  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
main  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  any  public  man  in  the  South  has  declared  him- 
If  there  can  be  no  State  government  which  does  self  willing  to  consider  peace  on  any  condi- 
not  recognize  the  Constitution,  and  which  the  tions  but  that  of  independence, 
anthorities  of  the  United  States  do  not  recog^  '^In  my  judgment  it  is  not  safe  to  confide 
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the  vast  authority  of  State  GovermnentB  to  ers  of  the  reheUion.  wholly  unprovided  for. 
the  doahtfal  loyalty  of  the  rebel  States,  nntil  The  amendment  of  tne  Oonstitntion  meets  my 
armed  rebellion  shall  have  been  trampled  into  hearty  approval ;  bnt  it  is  not  a  remedy  for  thtt 
the  dust,  nntil  every  armed  rebel  shall  have  evils  we  most  deal  with, 
vanished  from  the  State,  nntil  there  shall  be  in  "  The  next  plan  is  that  inangorated  by  the 
the  Sonth  no  hope  of  independence  and  no  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  proola- 
fdar  of  subjection,  nntil  the  United  States  is  mation  of  the  8th  December,  called  the  am- 
becurded  by  no  military  power  and  the  laws  can  nesty  proclamation.  That  proposes  no  guard- 
be  executed  by  courts  and  sheriffs  without  the  ianship  of  the  United  States  over  the  reorgan- 
ever-pre&ent  menace  of  mihtary  authority,  ization  of  the  governments,  no  law  to  presoribe 
Until  we  have  reached  that  point,  this  bill  pro-  who  shall  vote,  no  civil  fnnctionaiies  to  see 
poses  that  the  President  shall  appoint  a  civil  that  the  law  is  faithfiilly  executed,  no  super- 
Governor  to  administer  the  Government  under  vising  authority  to  control  and  judge  of  the 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  in  election.  But  i^  in  any  manner,  by  we  tolarar 
force  in  the  States  respectively  at  the  outbreak  tion  of  martial  law,  lately  proclaimed  the  ftm- 
of  the  rebellion,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ne-  damental  law,  under  the  dictation  of  any  miH- 
cessities  of  military  occupation.  tary  authority,  or  under  the  prescriptions  of  a 

*'  When  military  opposition  shall  have  been  provost  marshal,  something  in  the  form  of  a 
suppressed,  not  merely  paralyzed,  driven  into  government  shall  be  presented,  represented  to 
a  corner,  pushed  back,  but  gone,  the  horrid  rest  on  the  votes  of  one-tenth  of  the  popola- 
vision  or  civH  war  vanished  from  the  South,  tion,  the  President  will  recognize  that,  pro* 
then  call  upon  the  people  to  reorganize  in  their  vided  it  does  not  contravene  the  proclamation 
own  way,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  we  of  freedom  and  the  laws  of  Congress;  and,  to 
think  essentisJ  to  our  permanent  peace,  and  to  secure  that,  an  oath  is  exacted, 
prevent  the  revival  hereafter  of  the  rebellion ;  "  Now  you  will  observe  that  there  is  no 
a  republican  government  in  the  form  that  the  guarantee  of  law  to  watch  over  the  organ- 
people  of  the  United  States  can  agree  to.  ization  of  that  government.    It  may  combine 

'^  Now,  for  that  purpose  there  are  three  ail  the  population  of  a  State ;  it  may  combine 
modes  indicated.  One  is  to  remove  the  cause  one-tenth  only ;  or  ten  governments  may  come 
of  the  war,  by  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  competing  for  recognition  at  the  door  of  the 
of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  slavery  every-  Executive  mansion.  The  executive  authority 
where  within  its  limits.  That,  sir,  goes  to  the  is  pledged;  Oongress  is  not  pledged.  It  may 
root  of  the  matter,  and  should  consecrate  the  be  recognized  by  the  military  power,  and  may- 
nation's  triumph.  But  there  are  thirty-four  not  be  recognized  by  the  civil  power,  so  that  it 
States — ^three-fourths  of  them  would  be  twenty-  would  have  a  doubtful  existence,  half  civil  and 
six.  I  believe  there  are  twenty-five  States  rep-  half  military,  neither  a  temporary  government 
resented' in  this  Oongress;  so  that  we  on  that  by  law  of  Congress,  nor  a  State  government; 
basis  cannot  change  the  Constitution.  It  is  something  aa  unknown  to  the  Constitution  aa 
therefore  a  condition  precedent  in  that  view  of  the  rebel  government  that  refuses  to  recog- 
the  case  that  more  States  shall  have  govern-  nize  it* 

ments  organized  within  them.  If  it  be  as-  '^But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  regard  its  opera- 
sumed  that  the  basis  of  calculation  shall  be  tion  on  a  great  fundamental  measure— the  ex- 
three-fourths  of  the  States  now  represented  in  istence  of  slavery,  the  condition  of  future  peace. 
Congress,  I  agree  to  that  construction  of  the  How  does  it  accomplish  the  final  removal  of 
Constitution,  which  I  understand  to  be  that  of  slavery  ?  How  does  it  accomplish  the  reorgan- 
ise chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee,  the  ization  of  the  government  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  versal  fireedom  f  The  only  prescription  is,  that 
and  not  without  countenance  in  high  judLcial  the  government  shall  not  contravene  the  pro- 
quarters.  I  think  it  was  never  contemplated  visions  of  that  proclamation.  Sir,  if  that  proc- 
tiiat  the  supreme  political  power  should  pass  lamation  be  valid,  then  we  are  relieved  from  all 
away  from  the  Government  of  tiie  United  trouble  on  that  score.  But,  if  that  proclama* 
States.  But  that  view  will  probably  encoun-  tion  be  not  valid,  then  the  oath  to  support  it  is 
ter  as  much  doubt  as  the  bill  before  the  House,  without  legal  sanction,  for  the  Presiaent  can 
besides  involving  serious  delay ;  and  under  any  ask  no  man  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  to  sup- 
circumstances,  even  upon  tiiat  basis,  it  will  be  port  an  unfounded  proclamation,  or  an  unoon- 
difficult  to  find  three-fourths  of  the  States,  stitutional  law,  even  for  a  moment,  still  less 
with  New  Jersey,  or  Kentucky,  or  Maryland,  till  it  shall  have  been  declared  void  by  the  Su- 
Belaware,  or  otSer  States  that  might  be  men-  preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
tioned,  opposed  to  it  under  existing  auspices,  to  paramount  right  of  every  American  dtizen  to 
adopt  such  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  after  we  judge  for  himself  on  his  own  responsibility, 
shall  have  agreed  to  it.  If  adopted,  it  still  leaves  of  his  constitutional  rights ;  and  an  oath  does 
the  whole  field  of  the  civil  administration  of  not  bind  him  to  submit  to  that  which  is  illegal, 
the  States,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  State  If,  therefore,  he  shall  have  taken  the  oath,  he 
governments,  aJl  laws  necessary  to  the  ascer-  can,  in  good  conscience  as  well  as  in  good  larp 
tainment  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  aU  re-  disregard  it  the  next  moment  So  that,  m 
itrictions  on  the  return  to  power  of  the  lead-  point  of  fact,  the  law  leaves  us  where  the 
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prookmation  does.    It  adds  nothing  to  its  le-  lished  the  relation  between  herself  and  the  Fed- 

gality,  nothing  to  its  force.  oral  Government ;  it  created  the  link  between 

'^  Bj  the  bill  we  propose  to  prednde  the  her  and  all  the  States ;  it  announced  her  as- 
jndidal  question  by  tne  solution  of  a  political  sumption  of  the  duties,  her  title  to  the  rights 
question.  How  so  ?  By  t^e  paramount  power  of  the  confederating  States ;  it  proclaimed  her 
of  OongresstoTeorganize  governments  in  those  interest  in,  her  power  over,  her  obedience  to 
States,  to  impose  such  conditions  as  it  thinks  the  common  agent  of  all  the  States.  If  Yir- 
neoessary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  repub-  ginia  had  never  ordained  that  ratification  she 
lican  government,  to  rerose  to  recognize  any  would  have  been  an  Independent  State ;  the 
governments  there  which  do  not  prohibit  sla-  Constitution  would  have  been  as  perftot  and 
very  forever.  Ay,  gentlemen  take  the  respon-  the  union  between  the  ratifying  States  would 
sibility  to  say,  in  the  &ce  of  those  who  clamor  have  been  as  complete  as  they  now  are.  Yir- 
fi)r  speedy  recognition  of  governments  tolerat-  ginia  repeals  that  ordinance  of  ratification,  on- 
ing  slavery,  that  the  safety  of  the  peonle  of  the  nuls  that  bond  of  union,  breaks  that  mk  of 
United  States  is  the  supreme  law;  that  their  confederation.  She  repeals  but  a  single  law, 
will  is  the  supreme  rule  of  law,  and  that  we  repeals  it  by  the  action  of  a  sovereign  conven- 
are  authorized  to  pronounce  their  will  on  this  tion ;  leaves  her  constitution,  her  laws,  her 
subject.  Take  the  responsibility  to  say  t^t  political  and  social  polity  untouched.  And 
we  will  revise  the  judgments  of  our  ancestors ;  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  tells  us  that  the 
that  we  have  experience  written  in  blood  which  effect  of  this  repeal  is  not  to  destroy  the  vigor 
they  had  not ;  that  we  find  now,  what  they  of  that  law,  but  is  to  subvert  the  State  govern- 
darkly  doubted,  that  slavery  is  really,  radically  ment,  and  to  render  the  citizens  *  incapable  of 
inconsistent  wit^  the  permanence  of  republican  exercising  political  privileges ; '  that  the  Union 
governments;  and  that  being  charged  by  the  remains,  but  that  one  party  to  it  has  thereby, 
supreme  law  of  the  land  on  our  conscience  and  lost  its  corporate  existenccL  and  the  other  has 
judgment  to  guarantee,  that  is,  to  continue,  advanced  to  the  control  ana  government  of  it. 
maiutAJn,  and  enforce,  if  it  exists,  to  institute  *'  Sir,  this  cannot  be.  Gentlemen  must  not 
and  restore  when  overthrown,  republican  gov-  palter  in  a  double  sense.  These  acts  of  seces- 
eraments  throughout  the  broad  limits  of  the  sion  are  either  valid  or  they  are  invalid.  If 
Republic,  we  wul  weed  out  every  element  of  they  are  valid,  they  separated  the  State  from 
their  policy  which  we  think  incompatible  with  the  Union.  If  they  are  invalid  they  are  void ; 
its  permanence  and  endurance.  The  purpose  of  they  have  no  effect:  the  State  officers  who 
the  bill  is  to  preclude  the  judieial  question  of  act  upon  them  are  reoels  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
the  validity  and  effect  of  the  President's  proo-  emment  j  the  States  are  not  destroyed ;  their 
lamation  by  the  dedslon  of  the  poUtieal  constitutions  are  not  abrogated ;  their  officers 
aothority  in  reorganizing  the  State  govern-  are  committing  illegal  acts,  for  which  they  are 
ments.  It  makes  the  rule  of  decision  the  pro-  liable  to  punuhment ;  the  States  have  never 
visions  of  the  State  constitution,  which,  when  left  the  union,  but  so  soon  as  their  officers 
recognized  by  Congress,  can  be  questioned  in  shall  perform  their  duties  or  other  officers 
no  court ;  and  it  adds  to  the  authority  of  the  shall  assume  their  places,  will  again  perform 
proclamation  the  sanction  of  Congress.  If  the  duties  imposed,  and  eigoy  the  privileges 
gentlemen  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not  conferred  by  the  Federal  compact,  and  this  not 
bear  that  construction,  we  will  go  before  the  by  virtue  of  a  new  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
X>eople  of  the  United  States  on  that  question,  tion,  nor  a  new  admission  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
and  by  their  judgment  we  will  abide."  emment.  but  by  virtue  of  the  original  ratifica- 

An  extended  debate  ensued.    Mr.  Pendleton,  tion,  and  the  constants  uninterrupted  mainten- 

of  Ohio,  on  May  4th,  opposed  the  bill,  saying:  ance  of  position  in  the  Federal  Union  since 

'^  The  gentleman  maintains  two  propositions,  that  date. 

which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  his  views  on  this  ''  Acts  of  secession  are  not  invalid  to  destroy 

aubfect    He  has  explained  them  to  the  House,  the  Union,  and  vaUd  to  destroy  the  State  ffov- 

and  enforced  them  on  other  occasions.    He  emments  and  the  political  privileges  of  their 

inaint4i.inft  that,  by  reason  of  their  secession,  citizens.    We  have  heard  much  of  the  two-fold 

the  seceded  States  and  their  citizens  'have  not  relation  which  citizens  of  the  seceded  States 

ceased  to  be  citizens  and  States  of  the  United  may  hold  to  the  Federal  Government — ^that 

States,  though  incapable  of  exercising  political  they  may  be  at  once  belligerents  and  rebellious 

privil^es  under  tne  Constitution,  but   that  citizens.    I  believe  there  are  some  judicial  deci- 

Congress  is   charged  with  a   high   political  sions  to  that  effect.    Sir,  it  is  impossible.    The 

gower  by  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  repub-  Federal  Government  may  possibly  have  the 
can  government  in  the  States,  and  that  this  ri^ht  to  elect  in  whidb  relation  it  will  deal 
is  the  proper  time  and  the  proper  mode  of  with  them ;  it  cannot  deal  witli  them  at  one 
exercising  it.'  This  act  of  revolution  on  the  and  the  same  time  in  inconsistent  relations, 
part  of  the  States  has  evoked  the  most  extra-  Belligerents  being  captured  are  entitied  to  be 
ordinary  theories  upon  the  relation  of  the  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  rebellious  citizens 
States  to  the  Federu  Government  This  the-  are  liable  to  be  hanged.  The  private  property 
ory  of  the  gentieman  is  one  of  them.  The  rat-  of  belligerents,  according  to  the  rules  of  mod- 
ification of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia  estab-  em  war,  shall  not  be  taken  without  compenaac 
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ticm ;  the  property  of  rebellions  dtizexiB  is  lia-  meftns  d  performing  it  forbidden  hj  the  Con-* 

ble  to  confiscation.    Belligerents  are  not  amen-  stitntion,  no  matter  how  neoessarj  or  proper  it 

able  to  the  local  criminal  law,  nor  to  the  inns-  might  be  thought  to  be.    Bnt,  sir,  this  doo- 

diction  ofconrts  which  administer  it;  rebellions  trine  is  monstrous.    It  has  no  foundation  in 

citizens  are,  and  the  officers  are  bound  to  enforce  the  Oonstituticm.    It  subjects  idl  the  States 

the  law,  and  to  exact  the  penalty  of  its  infrao-  to  the  will  of  Congress ;  it  places  their  insti* 

tion.    The  seceded  States  are  either  in  the  tutions  at  the  feet  of  Congress.*  It  creates  in 

Union  or  out  of  it.    If  in  the  Union,  their  con«*  Congress  an  absolute,  unqualified  despotiam. 

stitutions  are  untouched,  their  State  govern-  It  asserts  the  power  of  Congress  in  changing 

ments  are  maintained;  their  citizens  are  en-  the  State   gorernments  to  be  *  plenary,  su- 

titled  to  all  politicid  rights,  except  so  far  as  preme,  unlimited ' — '  subject  only  to  revision 

they  may  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  criminal  by  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States.* 

law  which  they  have  infracted.    This  seems  The  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  noth* 

incomprehensible  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary-  ing ;  their  will  is  nothing.    Congress  fi^t  do- 

land.    In  his  view  the  whole .  State  government  cides ;  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  revise.  My 

centres  in  the  men  who  administer  it ;  so  that  own  State  of  Ohio  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 

when  they  administer  it  unwisely,  or  put  it  in  called  in  question  for  her  constitution.    She 

antagonism  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  does  not  permit  negroes  to  vote.    If  this  doc* 

State  government  is  dissolved,  the  State  consti-  trine  be  true,  Congress  may  decide  this  exdu- 

tation  is  abrogated,  and  the  State  is  left,  in  sion  is  anti-republican,  and  by  force  oi  arms 

fact  and  in  form,  de  jure  and  defactOj  in  anar-  abrogate  that  constitution  and  set  i^  another, 

chy,  except  so  far  as  the  Federal  Gh>vemment  permitting  negroes  to  vote.  From  that  dedsion 

may  rightfully  intervene.    This  seems  to  be  of  the  Congress  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  peo- 

substantially  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  pie  of  Ohio,  but  only  to  the  People  of  M^sa- 

Hassachusetts  (Mr.  BoutweU).     He  enforces  chusetts,  and  New  York,  and  Wisconmn,  at  the 

the  same  position,  but  he  does  not  use  the  election  of  Representatives ;  and  if  a  majority 

same  langaage.  cannot  be  elected  to  reverse  the  decision,  the 

*'  I  submit  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  see  people  of  Ohio  must  submit    Woe  be  to  the 

with  their  usual  clearness  of  vision.    If  by  a  day  when  that  doctrine  shall  be  established^ 

plague  or  other  visitation  of  God  every  officer  for  from  its  centralized  despotism  we  will  ap- 

of  a  State  government  should  at  the  same  mo-  peal  to  the  sword  I 

ment  die,  so  that  not  a  single  person  clothed  "  Sir,  the  rights  of  the  States  were  the  foun- 
with  official  power  should  remain,  would  the  dation  comer  of  the  Confederation.  The  Con- 
State  government  be  destroyed?  Not  at  alL  stitntion  recognized  them,  maintained  them, 
For  the  moment  it  would  not  be  administered,  provided  for  meir  perpetuation.  Our  fisthers 
but  as  soon  as  officers  were  elected,  and  as-  thought  them  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties, 
sumed  their  respective  duties,  it  would  be  in-  They  have  proved  so.  They  have  reconciled 
stantiy  in  full  force  and  vigor.  liberty  with  empire ;  they  have  reconciled  the 

*'^  If  these  States  are  out  of  the  Union  thdr  freedom  of  the  individual  with  the  increase  of 
State  governments  are  still  in  force  unless  other-  our  magnificent  donudn.  They  are  the  test, 
wise  changed.  And  their  citizens  are  to  the  tiie  touchstone,  the  security  of  our  hberties. 
Federal  Government  as  foreigners,  and  it  has  This  bill,  the  avowed  doctrine  of  its  support- 
in  rdation  to  them  tiie  same  rights,  and  none  ers,  sweeps  them  all  instantly  away.  It  sub- 
other,  as  it  had  in  rdation  to  British  subjects  stitutes  despotism  for  self-government ;  despo- 
in  the  war  of  1812,  or  to  the  Mexicans  in  1846.  tism  the  more  severe  because  vested  in  a  nu- 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  relation  of  the  merous  Congress  dected  by  a  people  who  may 
seceded  States,  the  Federal  Government  d&-  not  fed  the  exerdse  of  its  power.  It  subverts 
rives  no  power  in  relation  to  them  or  their  the  Govermcnent,  destroys  the  Confederation, 
dtizens  from  tiie  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  erects  a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  republican 
now  under  consideration,  but  in  the  one  case  governments.  It  creates  unity — ^it  destroys 
derives  all  its  power  from  the  duty  of  enforcing  liberty-— it  maint>ainH  integrity  of  territory,  but 
the  'supreme  law  of  the  land,'  and  in  tiie  destroys  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
other  from  the  power  '  to  dedare  war.'  On  the  same  day  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 

'^  The  second  proposition  of  the  gentieman  House  by  the  following  vote : 

from  Maryland  is  this.    I  use  his  language :  TsAS-MenBra.  AUey,  AlUson,  Ames,  Anderson, 

That  clause  vests  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Arnold,  Ashley,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 
States  a  plenary,  supreme,  unlimited  political  juris-  Blow,  BoutweU,  Broomall,  Cole,Cre8well,  Henry  Win* 
diction,  paramount  over  courts,  subject  only  to  the  ter  Davis,  Dawes.  Deming,  Dixon.  Donnelly,  DriggSi 
iudgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  embrac-  Eliot.  Famswortn,  Fenton,  Frank,  Higby,  Hooper, 
fng  within  its  scope  every  legislative  measure  neces-  Hotcnkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard, 
sary  and  proper  to  make  it  effectual;  and  what  is  Hulburd,  Julian^  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kelloeg,  Or- 
neoessary  ana  proj^er  the  Constitution  refers  in  the  lando  Kellogg.  Littlefohn,  Loan,  Longyear.  Harrin, 
first  place  to  our  judgment,  subject  to  no  revisioii  McBride,  McCiurg,  Molndoe,  Samuel  P.  Miller,  Moor- 
but  that  of  the  people.  head,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,^  Amos  Mvers,  I^onard 

The  duty  miposed  on  Congress  is  doubtiess  un-  h.  Rice,  Edward  H.  feolUns,  Scheuck,  SoofieW 'sban. 

portant^  but  Congress  has  no  nght  to  use  a  non,  Sloan,  Smithers,  Spaldingr  Thayei,  fa^^b. 
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^aUam  B.  Washburn,  WiUiams,  Wilder,  Wilaon,  *What  do  yoa  propose  to  do  with  these  seceded 

^v  .^r^iJ''^  ^  wMr"^*Ti^n  •     A           A       ♦  .  States  in  regard  to  their  coming  back  ? '  Every 

NxTs— Messra.  Wilham  J.  Allen,  Ancona,  Augustas     ^^^  „^„„  .^^.  .,  ^  tt«. .  v^  •«r«^.«i.i:«v^^ 

C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Tfilliam  ?^®  says  that  the  U^on  mnst  be  reestebhflhed 

G.  Brown.  Chanler,  Clay,  Cox,  Dawson,  Dennison,  m  some  form ;  but  how  ?    That  question  is  in 

Sden^  Eloridge,  Finck,  Ganson,  Orider,  Hale.  Hall,  the  mind  of  eyery  man,  woman,  and  child  in 

Harding,  Bemamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Hams,  the  country.    The  Union  is  to  be  preserved; 

STx^rn^n^'Tn^^^^^                               l^^  ^^'  -P<f  ^^**  Vrm<Apl.  wiU  you  permit  i^ese 

Maw,    McllUste?,   Midieton,   korrison,    NoblS|  People  to  come  back  mto  the  Umon?    It  is 

Odell,   John  (yNeilLPendleton,  Pernr,   Radford,  a  very  natural  question ;  it  arises  every  day  to 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  James  S.  everybody  that  considers  the  subject  at  all.  and 

^^^,^:.?'^''%^'^^^i?^l^'J^^^^^  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  fo  it 

^!l^%ltt^r,&5l*^tey^^^  HereOongre^h^eenin|ssionsevenmont^^^ 

59.  we  are  about  to  leave  and  go  back  among  the 

In  the  Senate  on  Jnly  Ist,  this  bUl  was  called  P^^P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  'You  have  talked 

up  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  when  Mr.  Brown,  ^^'^  much  and  very  long  and  very  loud  about 

<rf  Missouri,  moved  the  following  amendment :  J«oonstrucfaon ;  some  of  these  States  have  sent 

their  agents  and  demanded  readmission  into 

TTiat when  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  have  been  the  Union;   you  have  voted  them  out;   you 

declared  in  a  state  ofmsurrection  against  the  united  -u^^^  «^A,«la  4-«.  ^^j^^i^^  4^^^^.  v«4.  \^^JL  t*v« 

Stetes  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  by  force  5*7  ^J°^^  ^  ^f^T^  r^^^  ^"^^  .?,*^®  ^^^ 

and  virtue  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  fhrther  to  declared  on  wnat  prmapie  you  will  permit 

proTide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  them  to  come  in  9 '    Our  poUtical  opponents 

for  ptiier  purposes,"  approved  July  18,  1861,  they  will  say  to  US,  *It  is  your  deliberate  purpose 

2Sng  CyVote  foTeLterS^P^'s^^^^^^  ^^^^^  these  people,  to  subjugate  item  to 

PttMicfent  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  of  electing  Sen-  tyrannize  over  them,  and  never  to  let  them 

aters  or  Bepresentetiyes  in  Congress,  until  said  in-  come  back  mto  the  Umon  on  equal  torms  with 

mirection  in  said  Stete  is  suppressed  or  abandoned,  the  other  States ;  when  they  have  in  form  made 

and  said  inhabitante  hare  returned  te  their  obedience  a  free  constitution  and  elected  Senators  accord- 

te  the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States,  nor  untd  :„«  4.^  ♦■l^  A*««a  ^f  i«™.  -^.i  -nry^n,  «<>  ♦>»air  -k^ 

such  return  te  obedience  shall  be  declared  by  procla-  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  .    '  *^x  V^^  ^  ^%  ^^ 

mation  of  the  President,  issued  bv  virtue  of  an  act  heved  were  entitled  to  seats  here,  you  nave 

of  Congress  hereafter  to  be  passed,  authorinng  the  thrust  them  out,  but  you  do  not  declare  any 

Mme.  principle  on  which  you  will  admit  them.'    That 

'^  I  desire  to  stato  that  in  offering  this  amend-  would  be  wrong.    We  ought  to  be  able  to  an- 

ment  I  have  been  prompted  chieny  by  the  fact  swer  authoritatively  everybody  that  demands 

that  the  session  is  drawing  so  near  ite  close  to  know  upon  what  principle  tiiey  shall  be  ad- 

that  we  have  not  time  to  discuss  a  measure  of  mitted. 

this  importance  as  it  should  be  discussed.  I,  ^'  The  amendment  that  is  now  offered  to  tills 
for  one,  am  not  sufficientiy  familiar  with  the  bill  will  give  the  people  no  information  upon 
detaUsof  this  bill,  and  there  are  certain  features  that  subject.  It  is  a  bare  negative.  It  de- 
of  it  that  do  not  meet  my  approbation  which  I  dares  that  they  shall  not  come  in  until  Con- 
would  like  to  amend,  to  alter,  and  to  change ;  gress  shall  provide  some  principle  for  their 
but  it  is  very  apparent  as  matters  now  stand  it  admission,  and  of  course  it  leaves  it  entirely  a 
will  be  im|M)ssibfe  todo  so.  The  present  amend-  blank  how  that  shall  be.  This  bill  goes  on  to 
ment  provides  all  the  security  which  can  be  prescribe  precisely  on  what  principle  we  are 
asked  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  electoral  wilUng  to  admit  these  people  into  the  Union 
privileges  in  these  districts.  That  is  the  ne-  again,  and  that  pressing  question  it  seems  tome 
cessity  of  the  hour.  I  propose  to  provide  for  should  now  be  decided.  I  hold  that  there  is 
that  necessity,  and  to  leave  the  matter  of  re-  nothing  tyrannical  or  oppressive  in  this  bill,  but 
construction  to  a  lator  day  when  evente  shall  tbat  it  proceeds  upon  the  most  liberal  grounds 
have  perhaps  altered  some  of  the  relations  in  of  equtdity.  On  the  one  hand  it  guards  the 
wMch  these  distriote  now  stand  to  us.  I  do  Federal  G-ovemment  against  the  admission  of 
not  think,  farthermore,  that  the  attitude  of  the  dangerous  persons  who  still  adhere  to  the  con- 
country  to  which  tins  biU  is  proposed  to  apply,  federate  notions,  and  it  prescribes  the  principle 
is  sufficientiy  distinct  and  sufficientiy  developed  on  which  all  the  loyal  people  of  the  States  can 
to  justify  us  at  this  hour  in  passing  upon  the  come  back,  and  it  provides  for  them  a  just  and 
work  of  reconstruction.  I  therefore  move  the  equitable  government  during  the  period  of 
amendment,  which  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  their  transition  stato  while  tihey  remain  outside 
enacting  clause  and  make  the  provision  there  of  the  Union  as  States.  It  guards  tiieir  rights 
recited.'^  most  sedulously;   and  it  undertakes  to  deal 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying:  "This  most  equitably  with  those  that  are  not  in  a 

great  question  is  penoinff  before  the  country ;  it  condition  safely  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 

will  not  He  still;  the  Administration  will  force  agdn.    It  prescribes  deliberately  and  plainly 

it  on  our  consideration  frequentiy,  and  it  wiU  tiie  principle  of  organization  and  when  they 

arise  in  a  thousand  ways  before  us  as  longas  can  be  permitted  to  come  back,  and  the  bill 

this  war  shall  continue,  and  afterwards.    The  escapes  many  of  those  questians  that  have  been 

question  will  be  asked  of  every  man  who  goes  agitated  in  debate  both  in  this  and  the  other 

out  to  oanvasB  during  the  coming  election,  House. 
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'*  What  is  the  rektion  that  these  seceded  no  sach  thmg.  Thej  did  not  leave  this  great 
States  hold  to  the  General  Government  now  f  question  untouched ;  and  when  we  stodj  that 
Gentlemen  differ  widely  on  tliat  sahject  It  is  great  instniment  I  can  hardlj  help  hat  stop 
a  most  important  question,  however,  to  he  as-  and  contemplate  the  aH-emhracing  wisdom  that 
certained  and  declared  bj  Congress,  for  the  seemed  to  actuate  them,  for  jou  can  find  hardlj 
I^ecutive  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  handle  an  exigencj  thai  may  arise  in  the  complicated 
this  great  question  to  his  own  liking.  It  does  affairs  of  government  that  they  did  not  anticd- 
not  belong,  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  pate  and  provide  for.  They  did  foresee  that  in 
President  to  prescribe  tiie  rule,  and  it  is  a  base  the  process  of  the  (Government  some  of  the 
abandonment  of  our  own  powers  and  our  own  States  might  go  into  rebellion,  that  they  might 
duti&  to  cast  this  great  principle  upon  the  de-  undertake  themselves  to  absolve  their  conneo- 
dsion  of  the  executive  branch  of  tne  Govern-  tion  with  the  General  Government  and  set  up 
mentb  It  belongs  to  us;  and  the  House  of  some  hostile  government  of  their  own;  and 
Representatives,  in  the  performance  of  tiieir  tiiey  expressly  provided  for  Just  sudi  a  case ; 
duty,  have  in  my  Judgment  wisely  performed  and  how  gentlemen  with  this  principle  of  the 
this  great  function.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Constitution  staring  them  in  the  face  can  fancy 
President  from  the  best  motives  undertook  to  that  States  can  lose  their  rights  because  more 
fix  a  rule  upon  which  he  would  admit  these  or  less  of  the  people  have  gone  off  into  rebel- 
States  back  into  the  Union*  It  was  not  upon  lion,  is  marvellous  to  me.  The  principal  of  law 
any  principle  of  repubUoanism ;  it  would  not  everywhere  is  that  no  honest  man  shall  lose  a 
have  guaranteed  to  tne  States  a  republican  form  right  by  wrong  or  usurpation.  The  act  of  re- 
of  ffovemment,  because  he  prescribed  the  rule  hellion  is  void.  It  may  have  physical  force  for 
to  be  that  when  one-tenth  of  the  population  the  moment  to  displace  rights;  but  the  law 
would  take  a  certain  oath  and  agree  to  come  never  yields  to  any  such  power  as  that.  The 
back  into  the  Union  they  might  come  in  as  law  never  anywhere  acknowledges  that  right 
States.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  light  of  can  be  overthrown  by  wrongful  action.  They, 
American  principle,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  then,  who  contend  that  the  State  governments 
absurd.  The  idea  that  a  State  shall  take  upon  are  lost,  obliterated,  blotted  out,  are  contending 
itself  the  great  privilege  of  self-government  against  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Constitution, 
when  there  are  only  one-tenth  of  the  people  Has  that  said  any  such  thing  ?  No,  sir.  It 
that  can  stand  by  the  principle,  is  most  anti-  has  said  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
republican,  anomalous,  and  entirely  subversive  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 
of^the  great  principles  that  underlie  all  our  government;  and  if  a  portion  of  the  people  un-^ 
State  governments  and  the  General  Govern-  aertake  to  overthrow  their  Government  and 
ment  Minorities  must  role,  and  until  migori-  set  up  another,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
ties  can  be  found  loyal  and  trustworthy  for  General  Gi>vemment  immediately  to  interfere, 
State  government,  they  must  be  governed  by  a  and,  if  necessary,  to  interpose  the  strong  arm 
stronger  hand.  It  is  a  necessity  imposed  upon  of  its  power  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  General  Government  by  the  Constitution  Precisely  that  state  of  things  is  upon  us,  and 
itselfl  this  bill  proceeds  ui>on  that  idea  and  disoarda 

^^  I  have  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  absolutely  the  notion  that  States  may  lose  their 

Government  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  re-  rights  and  that  they  may  be  abrogated  and  may 

publican  form  of  government^  and  here,  Sen-  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Territories.    It 

ators,  remember  that  the  bill  moving  upon  this  denies  any  such  thing  as  that.    Ko  sound  prin- 

great  principle  moves  under  the  broad  sBgis  of  ciple  can  be  adopted  that  warrants  any  such 

&e  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    It  sets  thinff. 

up  no  fandfdl  principle  of  government  outside       ^^Mr.  President,  the  question  is  so  large  that 

of  that  instrument.    It  di^oses  of  that  grave  when  one  gets  into  it  he  is  tempted  into  details 

question,  what  is  the  condition  of  these  States  that  I  feel  there  is  no  time  now  to  indulge  in* 

and  what  is  their  relation  to  the  General  Gov-  The  bill  prescribes,  as  I  have  said,  that  there 

▼emment?    It  does  not  go  outside  of  the  Con-  shall  be  a  military  governor  in  each  of  these 

stitution  of  the  United  States  itselfl    I  say  States  until  he  can  ascertain  that  a  majority  are 

again,  it  leaves  nothing  to  gentiemen's  Judg-  willing  to  return  to  it;  and  he  is  to  ascertain  just 

ment  or  the  different  fincies  that  may  spring  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  by  the  appointment 

up  among  different  individuals.  of  certain  commissioners  who  are  to  go  out  and 

^^It  has  been  contended  in  the  House  of  take  a  census  of  the  people,  and  ascertain  their 

Representatives,  it  has  been  contended  upon  tUs  wishes  and  desires  on  tnis  subject,  andascer- 

floor,  that  the  States  may  lose  their  organiza-  tain  whether  there  are  really  a  majority  of  the 

tion,  may  lose  their  rights  as  States,  may  lose  people  in  the  State  that  propose  to  come  back, 

their  corporate  capacity  by  rebellion.    I  utterly  who  are  truly  loyal  and  could  maintain  a  gov« 

deny  that  doctrine.    I  hold  that  once  a  State  emment    The  bill  provides  that  the  military 

of  this  Union,  always  a  State ;  that  you  cannot  governor  shall  do  thiis ;  and  the  very  moment  it 

by  wrong  and  violence  displace  the  rights  of  becomes  certain  that  there  are  a  majority  able 

anybody  or  disorganize  the  State.    It  would  be  to  do  this,  the  military  governor's  power  is  to 

a  most  hazardous  principle  to  assert  that    No,  oease,  and  it  is  to  be  resigned  into  civil  hands 

sir ;  the  framers  of  your  Constitution  intended  who  are  to  go  on  and  organize  the  State.  Who 
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win  Bay  that  is  not  right  ?   Of  course  it  is  right,  ment.    It  does  not  answer  the  question  which 

80  the  bill  goes  on  to  prescribe  the  form  of  pro-  as  I  said  has  been  and  will  be  a^ed  everj  day 

ceeding;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  man  and  every  hour;  and  the  people  will  ask,  if  we 

here  will  object  to  all  that,  and  therefore  I  adopt  it,  how  it  happened  that  at  this  long  ses- 

leave  it.  sion  when  the  question  was  before  us  we  gave 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  bill  goes  on  to  define  it  the  go-by.  i  our  political  enemies  will  stand 
the  principles  which  shall  be  adopted  in  the  by  saymg  it  was  because  you  dared  not  utter 
new  constitution  tiiat  they  shall  frame,  and  the  objectionable  sentiments  that  you  intend  to 
that,  I  suppose,  will  be  the  pHortion  of  the  bill  bind  upon  the  South;  that  you  have  dodged  the 
which  will  receive  more  criticism  than  any  entire  question  when  it  was  before  you.  because 
other.  The  bill  prescribes  that  each  of  these  you  dared  not  show  your  hand  and  give  them 
States  shall  have  a  republican  form  of  govern-  a  principle  of  equity,  justice,  and  right  to  go 
m^it;  and  now  the  question  is,  how  can  you,  upon.  They  wiU  have  a  right  to  say  it.  We 
with  the  light  of  our  present  experience,  set  up  have  no  right  to  blink  the  question*  It  is  a 
a  republican  form  of  government  ?  I  think  thii  great  question  tiiat  is  most  anxiously  looked  to 
the  great  Union  party  of  the  country  are  alto-  m  aJI  the  seceded  States  by  every  loyal  man. 
gether  oonvincea  that  slavery  mixed  up  in  a  He  is  told  by  our  political  enemies,  '  They  will 
Government  is  so  unsafe,  so  liable  to  overthrow,  not  let  you  back  on  any  equitable  terms ;  they 
that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  an.  element  in  a  intend  to  make  you  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
State  government.  The  sad  experience  of  this  ers  of  water,  to  reduce  you  to  servitude.'  That 
terrible  revolution  has,  as  we  Union  men  be-  U  the  cry." 

lieve,  grown  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery  Mr.  Oarlile,  of  Yirg^a,  said:  ^^  If  I  supposed 

alone,  and  this  war  is  the  legitimate  and  natural,  that  tiie  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

fruit  of  that  state  of  things.    Would  we  then,  Missouri  could  be  adopted,  I  should  not  detain 

in  guaranteeing  a  republican  form  of  govern-  the  Senate  by  a  word  of  remark  on  this  propo- 

ment,  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  anomalous  sition ;  aid  now,  until  after  a  vote  can  be  had 

elements  calculated   to  immediately  destroy  to  ascertain  tiie  sense  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 

what  we  set  up  ?    In  tiie  light  of  our  present  proposed  amendment,  I  will  refrain  from  enter- 

experience^^that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  mg  into  any  discussion  of  the  bill  frirther  than 

be  folly.    Therefore  this  bill  has  taken  special  to  show,  if  I  can,  that  all  the  bill  proposes  to 

pains  to  say  that  the  new  government  shall,,  in  do  to  remedy  existing  evils  will  be  aocomplish- 

its  constitution,  proclaim  emancipation  as  a  con-  ed  by  the  adoption  of  tiie  amendment, 

dition  upon  wMch  it  shall  be  permitted  to  come  *^  A  part  of  ^e  Senatior's  argument  was  as 

into  the  Union.  able  an  argument  as  aiij  Senator  can  make  on 

"^  There  was  a  time  when  a  precedent  like  this  this  floor  on  this  bill.  He  tells  us  that  the  Ex- 
would  have  been  deemed  unoonstitutionaL  I  ecutive  has  no  right  to  prescribe  the  rules  upon 
know  it  made  a  great  controversy  whether,  which  these  States  may  be  received  back  mto 
when  a  State  was  about  to  come  into  the  Union,  the  Union,  and  he  tells  us  that  we  have  no 
we  might  prescribe  any  particular  prioc^le  for  power  to  overthrow  the  State  governments ; 
its  State  constitution.  We  have  done  so,  how-  once  a  State,,  witii  him  always  a  State.  I  agree 
ever,  in  every  State  that  we  have  ever  admitted,  with  hkn  in  that.  He  says  tiiat  he  does  not 
and  yet  perhaps  it  never  was  entire^  settied.  maintain  that  the  State  governments  are  ob- 
But  in  the  light  of  our  present  experience  I  ask  literated,  and  that  he  who  does  is  contending 
any  man  who  is  a  lover  of  peace  and  who  in-  against  the  Constitution.  I  agree  fidly  with 
tends  to  make  a  constitution  that  shall  live  for-  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  that,,  and  the  marvel 
ever,  saying  nothing  of  the  wrong,  saying  noth-  with  me  is  how  the  Senator  can  advocate  this 
ing  of  slavery  in  any  other  than  a  politic£d  point  bill  which  does  all  this.  This  bill  not  only 
of  view,  would  it  be  safe,  would  it  be  wise  for  maintams  that  the  State  governments  are  over- 
OB  in  admittmg  States  back  into  this  Union  to  thrown,  but  so  far  as  in  its  power  lies,  recog- 
permit  them  to  come  with  the  very  element  nizes  and  assumes  the  right  to  overthrow  the 
that  had  carried  them  out,  with  the  very  seeds  State  governments  if  that  work  is  not  already 
of  destruction  which  had  destroyed  them  el-  accomplished.  If  tiliere  be  a  State  where  the 
ready?  No.  sir,  we  would  not  do  it.  The  rebel  the  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  God, 
framers  of  tuis  biU  have  sedulously  shut  it  out  has  railed  in  overthi^wing  the  State  govem- 
and  made  it  a  condition  on  which  the  seceded  ment,  this  bill  accomplishes  that  work  which 
States  shall  come  back,  that  it  shall  be  a  frmda-  he,  we  traitor,  began.  If  the  President  of  the 
mental  principle  of  their  constitution  that  slar  United  States  has  no  right  to  prescribe  rules  for 
Tcry  is  excluded.  If  there  is  a  Republican  in  the  return  of  the  rebellious  States,  will  the  Sen- 
the  Senate  who  objects  to  that  I  am  sorry  for  ator  from  Ohio,  able  as  he  is,  be  kind  enough 
it.  to  enUghten  one  humble  as  myself  by  pointing 

*'  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis-  out  to  me  the  provinon  of  the  Constitution 

souri,  as  I  said  before,  gives  the  whole  question  authorizing  him,  as  a  Senator,  to  exercise  any 

the  go-by.   It  establishes  nothing.    It  does  not  more  power  upon  this  subject  than  the  Presi- 

enH^ten  the  people  of  the  seceded  States  upon  dent  can  exercise  ? " 

what  principle  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  this  Mr.  Wade :  '*  Congress.'' 

Union  again.    It  barely  postpones  the  settle-  Mr.  Oarlile:  *^Then  as  part  of  Congress  of 
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as  the  whole  of  Congress,  I  ohallenge  the  Sen-  emment.  If  yoti  ha^  a  right  to  impose  alimt- 
ator  from  Ohio  to  uiow  me  the  authority  in  tation  upon  this  power  as  to  one  subject  of  do- 
Congress  to  exercise  this  power.  The  trnth  mestio  legislation,  yon  have  a  right  to  impose  it 
is  that  the  title  of  this  bill  is  an  insnlt  to  the  upon  every  sabjeot  If  yon  have  the  right  to 
understanding  of  every  intelligent  man  in  the  make  one  provision  of  a*  constitution  for  a  peo- 
nation,  and  tiie  bill  itself  is  one  of  the  most  pie,  you  have  the  right  to  make  the  entire  in- 
revolutionary  that  ever  was  proposed  in  a  de-  strument  itself." 

liberative  body  claiming  to  be  the  ropreeenta-  Mr.  Wade :  "I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 

tives  of  a  free  people.    Unwilling  as  I  am  to  this  question:  Suppose  a  State  should  undertake 

tr^pass  on  the  time  of  the  Sen&te,  anxious  as  to  set  up  a  monarchy  in  defiance  of  the  General 

I  am  for  an  early  adjournment,  refraining  as  I  Government,  what  would  be  its  duty?" 

have  done  for  the  last  six  months  from  occuny-  Mr.  CarlUe:  ^^Its  duty  is  as  plain  as  tlie 

ing  fifteen  minutes  even  of  the  time  of  uds  noonday  sun  in  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky;  iti 

body,  I  am  unwilling  to  allow  sudi  a  measure  duty  is  prescribed  in  the  instrument  which  we 

as  tids  to  pasa  without  giving  to  it  such  con-  have  sworn  to  support ;  and  that  is  to  guarantee 

sideration  and  such  discussion  as  I  may  be  able  to  the  people  there  a  republican  form  of  gov- 

to  do.  emment  which  they  had  adopted  for  them- 

**Mr.  President,  years  back  in  our  history,  selves,  and  which  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
forty  odd  years  ago,  a  question  for  beneath  this  the  attempted  monarchy  was  sought  to  be  sub- 
in  importance  and  si^ificance  was  mooted  in  stituted  for  it.  There  is  the  answer  to  the  Sen* 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  gave  ator.  The  Senator  would  daim  for  the  Con* 
such  alarm  to  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  gress  of  the  United  States  sovereign  powers^ 
Independence,  that  he  said  it  fell  upon  his  ear  powers  exercised  alone  by  a  despot  and  a  ty* 
like  the  fire-bell  at  midnight;  and  what  was  rant,  by  governing  through  appointees  of  their 
that  question  compared  to  this?  It  was  insig-  own  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union, 
nificant;  it  was  but  a  grain  of  sand  m>on  the  **Mr.  Preradent,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  re- 
sea-shore  compared  to  the  mountain.  That  was  rards  these  States  as  States  still,  States  in  the 
a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  union.  He  regards  an  attempt  at  the  over- 
to  impose  upon  the  then  inhabitants  of  the  Ter-  throw  of  their  governments,  I  take  it  from  his 
ritories  seeldng  admission  into  the  Union,  a  re-  argument,  to  be  treason.  He  regards  it  his  con- 
striction upon  their  right  of  self-government  stitutional  duty  to  prevent  by  all  the  means 
when  they  became  a  State ;  and  after  one  of  the  within  the  power  of  the  Government  that  at- 
most  exhaustive  and  learned  debates  that  is  con-  tempted  overthrow.  Now,  I  put  this  question  to 
nected  with  our  history  or  that  ever  graced  the  the  Senator,  and  I  hope  he  will  answer  it :  Where 
Capitol  of  the  nation,  that  assumption  for  Con-  does  he  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
gress  was  abandoned.  It  remained  for  the  last  ted  States  derive  the  constitutional  power  to 
Congress  to  revive  it  and  to  do  what  its  prede-  covem  a  State  by  a  Federal  appointee  t  Where 
cessors  would  not  do.  It  was  permitted  to  rest  does  the  Senator  derive  the  power  to  appoint 
as  the  settied  law  of  the  land  that  the  Congress  a  Governor  for  a  State,  a  State  which  he  ao- 
of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  impose  knowledges  to  be  in  existence,  a  State  govern- 
by  law  limitations  affecting  the  right  of  the  peo-  ment  that  he  a<dmowedges  to  be  in  existence, 
pie  of  a  State  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  a  State  government  that  he  acknowledges  it  to 
affairs,  even  when  sought  to  be  applied  to  the  be  his  duty  to  protect  and  maintain  ?  By  what 
inhabitants  of  a  Territory  seeking  admission  provision  of  the  Constitution  does  the  Senator 
into  the  Union ;  and  such  was  the  settied  action  derive  the  authority  to  appoint  for  such  a  State 
of  Congress  untU  reversed  at  its  last  sessdon^  an  executive  head?  " 

when  Congress  assumed  to  create  a  State  out  Mr.  Wade:  "Does  the  Senator  want  an  an- 

of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  which  swer  now  ? " 

I  represent.    I  say  ^  assumed,'  for  it  was  but  an  Mr.  Carlile :  "  Certidnly." 

assumption.    The  debate  to  which  I  have  re-  Mr.  Wade:  "As  I  have  frequentiy  said,  the 

ferred  established  the  want  of  power  in  Con-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 

gress,  and  so  plain  was  it  made  that  the  advo-  Congress  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the 

cates  of  the  power  sought  to  be  exercised,  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.  When 

abandoned  the  discussion  and  abandoned  the  any  State  undertakes  to  set  up  a  government 

assumption.  in  defiance  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

"No  State  can  have  a  republican  form  of  gov-  States,  to  establish  an  aristocracy  or  a  mon- 
^rnm^nt,  no  State  has  a  republican  government,  archy,  or  any  thing  but  a  republican  govern- 
when  that  government,  no  matter  what  are  its  ment,  the  Constitution  gives  tiie  power  to  the 
provisions,  is  prescribed  to  them  by  another  General  Government  to  gnaraiiptee  a  republican 
outside  of  their  limits.  A  republican  form  of  government,  and  when  it  has  given  the  power 
government  must  emanate  and  emanate  alone  to  it,  it  has  given  the  means  necessary  to  per- 
from  the  people  that  are  to  be  governed.  It  form  it.  Is  not  that  good  lawf\" 
belongs  not  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Mr.  Carlile:  "No,  sir.  Nowl  Mr. President 
States ;  it  belongs  not  to  tiiirty-three  States  of  I  will  satisfy  the  Senator  himselr,  I  think ;  and 
this  Union  to  prescribe  for  the  smallest  State  really  it  is  not  necessary  for  m6  to  attempt  to 
within  its  folds  a  constitution  or  form  of  gov-  satisfy  him,  for  he  is  too  good  n  lawyer  not  to 
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know  tihe  meaning  of  the  word  'giuurantee.'  the  reply?    I  read  from  the  forty-third  nmn« 

What  i8  it?    Does  the  authority  to  *  guarantee  ber  of  the  ^Federalist : ' 

to  each  State  in  this  Union  a  repnblican  form  e.  '*To  guarantee  to  ererj  State  in  the  Union  a 

of  Goyemment '  authorize  this  Union  to  let  np  lepublican  form  of  ^vernment;  to  protect  each  of 

a  goyemment,  to  create  a  goyemment,  or  to  *hem  againat  inyamon ;  and  on  application  of  the 

make  a  government?    Is  the  maker  of  a  note  the  fegialature,  orof  the  fixecntive(when  the  Legisla- 

«aM»«.v<»ex/Tv«uxu«uui    Aoitu^uAcu^v^  vrxauviiy  wuv  ^^^^   cannot  bc  conyened).  against  domestic  vio- 

man  who  gaarantees  its  payment?    There  is  no  lence/' 

man  in  the  Senate  who  knows  better  the  defi*  in  a  confederacy  founded  on  republican  principlea, 

nition  and  legal  significanoe  of  the  word  ^  g^oar-  and  composed  of  republican  members,  the  superin- 

antee '  than  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  none,  tf^dinff  50  vernment  ought  clearly  to  possess  author- 

T  ^^  «,»^  ;«  ««^.A  A..^«i:<..  4.^^  .-U4.1.  *Va  ^»«r^  i^y  *o  defend  the  system  against  aristocratic  or  mon- 

I  am  snre,  18  more  fanuhar,  too,  with  the  power  a^-wcal  innovations.      ^ 

that  was  intended  to  be  conferred  by  this  pro- 

yifiion  of  the  Constitution."  "  The  very  case  put  by  the  Senator ;  and  how 

Mr.  Wade:  "  I  want  an  argument  square.   I  it  is  to  be  done  is  stated : 

do  not  like  this  dodging."  The  more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  an  Union 

Mr.  Oarlile :  "  There  is  no  dodmng  with  me.  a'}5:.K<?^«J8r«**«'"  interest  have  the  members  hi  the 

T  ««.  »^;««  ♦«.  ^^^*  ;*  «^»«,.<^i«  )>  pohtical  mstitutions  of  each  other;  and  the  greater 

I  am  gwng  to  meet  it  squarely."  ^^  ^  ^^^^  that  the  forms  of  govemmcnf  under 

Mr.  Wade :  ^*  Suppose  a  State  of  this  Umon  ^leh  the  compact  was  entered  into  should  be  tub^ 

undertakes  to  set  up  a  monarchy,  suj^se  it  tCantiaUjf  maimmned, 

has  elected  its  monarch,  suppose  he  is  on  the  ^  I*  p»y  posaibly  be  asked,  what  need  there  could 

^T-.^stn'^  ^K^  *  ^^itT^' -^^f^i:  b:coleTLi.5rr^^^^ 

the  Umted  States,  how  shaU  the  Umted  States  ^g^ts  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States  them- 

guarantee  a  republican  government  to  the  peo-  selves.    These  questions  admit  of  ready  answers, 

^e  of  that  StEtte?    They  have  got  to  do  it.  Ifthe interposition oftheG^eraiGtovemment should 

The  Constitution  says  it  shall  be  done.    How  ?  po*  he  needed,  the  provision  for  such  an  event  wiU 


._  enterprisiBg^  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues 

Mr.  Oarlile:  '^The  Senator  is  wandering  en-  fluence  of  foreign  Powers?  To  the  second  question 

tiralv  frnm  fhA  nnAflfcinn      T  iLnnwArAd  thA  Rad.  it  may  he  answered  that  if  the  General  Government 

S^^aw^Si  aL^W T;  woaT.  -ITlsJr^ftKl  ■houfl  iuterposc  by  virtue  of  this  constitutional 

ator  awhile  ago  how  he  was  to  get  nd  of  the  n^thority,  it  will  be  of  course  bound  to  pursue  the 

monarchy.    I  told  hun  it  was  his  dnty^  made  authority.    But  the  authority  extends  no  further 

80  by  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  than  to  a  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  govem- 

bring  to  bear  the  power  of  this  Government  ment^  which  supposes  ajw«dajM«iv^<w<r»«Mn<  of  the 

to  reUeve  tiie  people  of  the  State  from  that  form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed. 

monarchy,  and  maintain  them  in  thepossesdon  *'Kow,  air,  is  the  Senator  answered?    The 

and  ei\)oyment  of  their  State  government^  or-  people  of  the  State,  whether  there  is  an  attempt 

ganized  by  themsdves,  and  whach  existed  be-  to  overthrow  the  State  government,  or  whether 

K>re  the  attempted  monarchy  was  forced  upon  it  has  been  a  successful  attempt  as  against  the 

them."  State  itself,  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  action  of 

Mr.  Wade :  '^Let  us  stop  right  there.    Sup-  tiiis  Government  in  pursuance  of  the  authori^ 

pose  now  that  we  have  conquered  them  and  therein  granted.  It  is  not  claimed  or  pretended, 

the  people  are  still  bent  on  their  monarchy,  I  suppose,  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  by  any 

idiall  we  not  guarantee  a  republican  govern-  advocate  of  this  bill,  that  under  any  other  pro- 

ment  to  them  by  nutting  one  over  them  ? "  vision  of  the  Constitution  can  a  pretext  be 

Mr.  Oarlile:  ^^No,  sir.    If  the  Senator  be  afforded  for  the  assertion  of  such  a  power  as 

right,  Mr.  Madison,  tiie  author  of  tiie  Consti-  this  bill  proposes  to  assert" 

tution,  was  wrong.    I  supposed  that  the  Sen-  Mr.  Wilkinson :    "  Suppose  the  people  of 

ator  was  familiar  with  the  ^Federalist,'  and  the  the  State  of  South  Carolma  have  determined 

Senator  onght  to  be  feuniliar  with  the  discus-  that  tliey  will  not  have  a  republican  form  of 

sions  of  this  very  same  provision  when  the  government  in  that  State,  what  would  the 

Constitution  came  before  the  people  of  the  sev-  Senator  have  the  Government  of  the  United 

end  States  to  be  ratified  or  r^ected.   The  *  Fed-  States  do  under  such  circumstances  ? " 

eralist '  is  looked  upon  as  a  correct  exposition  Mr.  Oarlile :    ^^  I  would  have  the  Gk>vern- 

of  these  very  powers,  and  one  of  the  objeo-  ment  of  the  United  States  do  nothing  that  it 

tions  by  the  many  objectors  at  that  day  was,  has  not  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 

not  that  the  provision  conferred  power  to  do  do,  because  I  believe  that  the  Government  of 

what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  bill,  but  the  United  States  is  a  Government  of  limited 

that  an  unscrupulous  Congress,  unmindful  of  powers.    I  believe  it  to  be  its  duty  under  the 

their  constitutional  obligations,  unmindful  of  grant  of  power  in  t^e  Constitution,  to  guarantee 

their  duty  as  representatives,  r^ardless  of  the  tiie  existence  of  a  pre&dsting  republican  gov- 

rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  the  emment    That  government  existed  in  South 

rights  of  their  States  that  they  were  created  Carolina;  the  people  have  not  determined,  at 

for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  might  use  as  a  least  before  this  war  ihey  had  not  determined, 

pretext  this  provision  to  assert  the  very  power  to  have  any  other  than  a  republican  form  or 

the  Senator  proposes  in  this  bill,  and  what  is  government.    We  had  recognized  that  goveni* 
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m«at  as  a  repnblioan  form  of  government  by  to  its  ezerdse  are  ^ven,  if  not  absolntelj  pio- 

the  recognition  of  the  State  in  all  its  depart-  hibited  hj  the  Oonstitntion  ? " 

ments  and  the  admission  of  all  its  national  Mr.  Carlile:    *'It  is  not  essential  to  this 

representatives.    It  is  made  the  dntj  of  jthe  argument  for  me  to  answer  the  Senator  from 

Government  of  the  United  States,  not  of  Oon-  New  Hampshire ;  not  that  I  am  not  disposed  to 

gress ;  and  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  do  it — " 
enator  to  that,  because  it  bears  upon  his  as-  Mr.  Clark:  '*!  do  not  desire  an  answer  par- 
sumption  for  Congress  of  power  which  does  ticularlv." 

not  oelong  to  the  Executive.  It  is  not  alone  Mr.  Carlile:  '^  Or  that  I  cannot  do  so;  bat 
the  duty  of  Congreds  to  guarantee  a  rq>ublioan  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  bear  in 
form  of  government  to  the  people  of  the  several  mind  that  what  I  called-  his  attention  to  in  the 
States;  the  extent  of  that  guarantee  is  not  openinjr  of  this  argument^  was  the  second  sec- 
limited  alone  to  the  means  which  Congress  tion  of  this  bill  which  does  propose  a  pro- 
may  employ;  but  the  words  of  the  Constitu-  visional  goveiTiment  as  a  war  measure,  and  to 
tion  are  Hhe  United  States  shall  guarantee.'  last  only  while  the  rebellion  remains;  but  it 
Hence  every  department  of  the  Government  is  does  not  propose  to  exercise  any  governmental 
equally  bound ;  and  Congress  being  the  legis-  power  except  what  is  exercised  through  its 
lative  branch,  of  course  participates  to  a  greater  appointee  as  governor,  imtil  after  military  re- 
extent  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty."  sistance  shall  have  been  suppressed." 

Mr.  Clark:    ^^I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  Mr.  Clark:    " I  nnderstand  that  entirely.    I 

the  Senator  to  ask  any  question  not  entirely  understand  that  the  people  are  to  be  held  by 

agreeable  to  him,  but  I  desire  to  ask  of  him  this  provisional  governor  until  the  rebellion  is 

whether  if  the  Government  be  overthrown  in  subdued,  and  this  is  to  be  the  provisional  means 

any  one  State  by  the  people  of  tiiat  State,  it  is  of  bringine  back  the  old  form  of  government" 

not  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Mr.  Carnle :    '^  I  should  like  to  ask  the  S^i- 

States  to  restore  that  to  its  republican  form  ator  from  New  Hampshire  to  tell  me  how  one 

even  if  %  mcgority  of  the  people  in  that  State  Federal  i^pointee,  caUed  a  governor,  is  to  hold 

are  opposed  to  the  republican  form."  a  State  which  your  armies  have  as  yet  been 

'   Mr.  Carlile :    "  The  fact  of  my  being  here,  I  unable  to  hold." 

think,  should  be  an  answer  to  the  Senator's  Mr.  Clark:  ^^He  is  to  hold  it  by  means  of 
question.  The  people  of  each  State  of  this  the  army  until  the  rebellion  is  entirely  done. 
Union  have,  by  becoming  parties  to  the  Con-  the  same  as  we  have  held  Tennessee." 
stitution, bound  themselves  by  that  compact;  Mr.  Carlile:  ^'You  have  no  authority  to 
and  they  have  not  the  right  to  overthrow  tiie  appoint  a  governor  or  any  civil  ofi^cer  in  that 
State  government  which  recognizes  that  obli-  State,  unless  you  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
gation  by  any  power  short  of  that  which  military  power  to  carry  out  vour  constitutional 
results  in  success;  but  if  they  are  able  to  obligations  and  to  remove  me  obstacles  whidi 
prevent  the  United  States  through  its  power,  are  in  the  way  of  the  exerdse  of  civil  authority 
from  enforcing  this  provision  of  the  Constitu-  through  the  agents  of  the  people  themselves, 
tion,  then  I  suppose  they  can  do  it,  but  other-  which  they  have  established  by  vu*tue  of  tiieir 
wise  not."  existing  government.  No  such  power  is  given 
Mr.  Clark :  ''  That  does  not  quite  meet  the  under  any  provision  of  the  Constitution ;  none 
question.  They  have  not  the  right  to  over-  could  have  been  given  without  your  entirely 
throw,  that  is  very  dear;  but  suppose  they  ohan^g  the  whole  character  of  this  Govern- 
actually  have  done  it,  have  overthrown,  then  ment.  which  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
the  question  I  desire  to  put  is  whether  it  is  prindiple  that  the  militai^  power  shall  always 
not  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  restore  it."  be  subordinate  to  the  dvil.  One  of  the  bright- 
Mr.  Carlile :  "  How,  though  ?  By  pursuing  est  spots  in  tiie  diaracter  of  the  Father  of  his 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  United  States,  Countary,  is  the  fact,  that  during  our  revolu- 
not  by  creating  a  new  government,  not  by  tionary  struggle,  he  ever  maintained  the  su- 
restricting  them  in  the  exercise  of  any  one  premacy  of  &e  dvil  power ;  and  so  highly  was 
prerogative  that  bdongs  to  them,  not  by  sep-  that  estimated  by  the  Congress  that  roodved 
arating  one  of  their  local  limbs  of  soverdgnty  from  him  his  resignation  as  Commander-in- 
that  belonged  to  them  and  brin^g  tiiem  into  Chief  of  the  armies,  that  the  President,  Thomas 
the  Union  amputated,  with  the  badge  of  ine-  Mifflin,  who  was  instructed  to  make  the  ad- 
quality  and  degradation  placed  upon  them,  as  dress,  alluded  to  it  in  the  most  flattering  and 
you  placed  upon  the  so-called  State  of  West  complimentary  terms: 

??™i?i    X.      «rrv          •«  2.x.     a      J,        11  Called  upon  by  your  connlryto  defend  its  invaded 

Mr.  Clark :    "  Then  wiU  the  Senator  bHIow  rfghta,  yon  aocepied  the  sacred  charge  before  it  had 

me  to  inquire,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  formed  aUianoes,  and  while  it  was  mthout  fonds  or 

to  restore  that  government,  to  set  up  within  a  Qovemment  to  support  yon.  Ton  have  conducted 

that  State  a  proraional  government,  is  not  the  J^«  «F«;*  miUtag  contest  with  wiadom  and  fortitnde, 

gower  dearl?  given  to  ingress  or\e  United  ^^'la'^^^L^^J  "^^  ''^  ^^"^ 
States  Government  to  set  it  up?   Does  he  not 

recognize  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  '*  I  regret,  or,  that  truth  compels  me  to  say 

that  when  a  power  is  ^ven  all  the  reqmsites  that  such  a  speech  could  not  be  made  now  to 
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thoee  who  have  conducted  the  militarj  power  power  or  the  authority  to  give  ns  any  other 

of  this  oomitrj  in  this  war.    Bat,  sir,  the  Sen-  Union  than  that  which  the  Oonstitation  created? 

ator  from  Ohio  sajs  the  Union  is  to  be  pre-  Who  is  willing  to  introst,  even  to  Senators  of 

aenred.    So  say  I.    Upon  what  principle  are  this  day,  the  right  of  forming  a  Union  which 

Ihese  States  to  eome  hack  into  the  union  ?  it  is  to  be  supposed  will  be  superior  and  above 

The  people,  says  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  will  the  Union  that  the  patriots  of  the  Bevolution 

meet  you  with  that  inquiry.    Sir,  when  was  formed? 

ever  such  an  inquiry  suggested  to  the  brain  of  ^'  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  the  remarks 

any  loyal  man  in  this  Umon  ?   When  was  such  which  he  has  submitted  upon  this  bill,  has  said 

an  inquiry  ever   put?    Never  until  after  a  that  he  did  not  wish  to  subjugate  these  people, 

policy  different  from  that  which  characteiiEed  and  he  denied  our  right  to  subjugate  them, 

the  commencement  of  this  struggle  was  entered  He  was  not  for  subiugating  them,  and  not  f<»r 

upon  by  the  party  in  power.    All  said  the  letting  them  into  tne  Union  upon  equal  terms 

Union  was  to  be  restored ;  all  accepted  the  with  the  other  States.    I  put  it  to  the  Senator 

struggle  as  the  use  of  the  military  power  of  the  from  Ohio,  if  this  bill  itself  is  not  a  subjugation 

Government  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  of  the  people  upon  whom  it  is  propo&ed  to 

What  Union?    The  Union  of  the  Oonstitution.  operate.    You  provide  that  after  the  suppres- 

The  Union  into  which  new  States  are  to  be  sion  of  this  rebellion,  this  provisional  govenuMr 

admitted.    It  is  not  into  "a  Union,"  but  into  may  summon  a  convention  to  form  a  constitu- 

^^this  Union"  that  the  States  are  admitted,  tion,  not  to  amend  the  existing  constitution, 

What  Union  ?   The  Union  of  the  Oonstitution,  but  to  form  a  constitution  and  to  prescribe — " 

none  other ;  and  he  who  seeks  to  preserve  the  Mr.  Wade:    "  I  presume  they  can  take  the 

Union,  can  only  do  it  by  an  observance  of  the  one  they  have  if  they  like  it  better  in  that 

Oonstitution  and  the  use  of  the  constitutional  shape." 

means  to  restore  it,  not  reconstruct  it.  Hr.  Oarlile :    "  Let  the  Senator  wait  a  bit 

**  Where  do  you  derive  the  power  to  recon-  and  I  will  get  his  attention  to  this  section  of 
struct  this  Union?  What  Umon  are  you  the  Ihe  bilL  That  convention  is  to  meet  a  con- 
representatives  of?  What  is  the  Union  which  vention  composed  of  delegates  alone^  who  have 
has  given  to  you  your  seats?  It  is  the  Union  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
as  it  has  existed  from  1789 ;  it  is  the  Union  of  United  States,  who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
which  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  solemn  obligation  which  the  last  Oongress 
the  only  bond ;  it  is  a  Union  of  limited  and  provided  should  be  taken  by  all  holding  ofiSce 
delegated  powers,  bounded,  as  Mr.  Adams  said,  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
on  one  hand  by  the  right  of  the  States  to  in-  the  act  of  July  2,  1862 ;  I  believe,  that  con- 
temal  legislation,  and  on  the  other  by  the  laws  vention  to  be  selected,  alone,  by  electors  who 
and  usages  of  nations.  In  this  Union,  created  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiuice  to  the  United 
by  this  Oonstitution,  of  limited  and  delegated  States ;  and  yet  if  that  convention  does  not 
powers,  aU  prescribed  and  written  in  the  in-  impose  the  restrictions  which  this  bill  seeks  to 
atrument,  you  propose  to  exercise  your  legiala-  impose  upon  these  States,  it  is  to  be  dissolved. 
tive  power  by  usurping  the  rights  and  liberties  That  convention  is  not  to  be  allowed,  under  this 
of  the  people,  a  power  which  all  the  people  bill  to  adopt  if  it  chooses,  a  constitution,  repub- 
you  represent  could  not  use  or  could  not  exert  lican  in  form^  but  it  must  adopt  certain  pro- 
without  the  destruction  of  the  Union  whidh  vu&ons  prescnbed  in  this  bill;  and  if  .they,  in 
the  Oonstitution  formed.  There  is  no  power  the  exercise  of  the  rights  that  belong  to  an 
in  this  Government,  there  is  no  power  in  the  unsubjugated  people,  refuse  to  adopt  these 
parties  to  this  Government,  there  is  no  power  provisions,  they  are  to  be  dissolved  and  dis- 
m  all  the  States  oif  this  Union  to  prescribe  a  persed.  and  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  govern* 
oonstitution  for  the  littie  State  of  Bhode  Island,  ment  lor  themselves  denied  to  them,  and  they 
If  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  the  adhering  are  to  go  out  into  the  country,  after  military 
as  weU  as  the  rebellious  States,  if  every  man.  resistance  has  ceased,  after  there  is  no  obstruc- 
woman,  and  child  in  them  were  to  meet  and  tion  to  tiie  execution  of  the  laws,  after  all  the 
prescribe  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  Bhode  various  madiinery  of  this  Government  is  work- 
Island,  they  would  have  no  power  or  authority  ing  smoothly  and  quietiy,  and  r^nain  until  the 
to  do  so  under  the  Union ;  and  tell  me  where  President  shall  become  satisfied  that  another 
the  people's  representatives  derive  the  power  convention  composed  of  subjugated  delegates, 
to  do  that  which  all  the  people  in  their  collect-  will  do  what  this  bill  declares  they  shall  do 
ive  capacity,  save  the  snuJl  minority  that  con-  before  they  can  ever  resume  tiie  right  of  self- 
stitutes  that  State,  cannot  do  ?  government  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  civil 

*^  When  I  heard  the  learned  Senator  from  Wis-  administration  of  the  laws  under  that  govern- 

oonan,  now  occupying  the  chair  (Mr.  Doolit-  ment  which  they  have  formed  for  themselves, 

tie),  a  few  days  ago  on  this  floor  say  that  alter  If  I  understand  the  word  *  subjugate,'  no  exer- 

this  war  we  were  to  have  a  better  Union  than  tion  of  power  that  can  be  conceived  of  by  the 

we  have  ever  had,  the  expression  of  the  senti-  autocrat  of  Bussia,  or  by  any  tyrant  that  ever 

ment  not  only  astonished  me,  but  it  sunk  into  sat  upon  a  throne,  more  completely  subjuffates 

my  heart  and  impressed  itself  upon  my  memory  a  free  people  than  this  provision  of  this  buL 

never  to  be  effiAced.    Where  do  you  derive  the  "  There  is  another  feature  in  connection  with 
VOL.  IV. — ^20    A 
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this  sabjeet  wMoh  the  genttenuoi  from  Ohio  thrown  by  traitore  in  annB  or  whether  th^ 

and  the  adrocates  of  this  Mil  seein  to  me  to  ahall  be  overthrown  by  a  GoTemment  of  thear 

have  entirely  OTerlookecL    The  existence  of  own  creatioo  which  they  formed  for  the  par> 

the  institation  of  slavery  in  a  State  or  any  other  pose  of  protecting  them  in  the  ei^oyment  oi 

domestic  institution,  does  not  make  the  govern*  their  own  State  govemmentB  and  the  right  of 

ment  republican  or  anti-r^nblioan  in  form,  aelf-govemment.    Thns,  air,  it  declares  to  the 

It  is  not  a  governmental  power  that  recognizes  people  of  these  States,  that  are  admitted  to  be 

the  ezistenoe  of  any  particular  institution  in  a  States  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 

State.    It  is  derived  from  tiie  legislative  power,  reported  the  bill,  and  who  advocated  it  to^y ; 

ttom  the  law-maUng  power.  it  says  to  them  in  the  form  of  law  and  to  the 

**Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  bear  in  mind  extent  that  this  Oonffreas  has  the  power  to 
that  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  in  those  commit  the  loyal  people  of  the  adhering  States, 
provisions  to  which  I  have  already  invited  the  commits  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States 
attention  of  the  body,  is  not  and  cannot  be  to  the  declaration  that  the  States  now  in  tiie 
dauned  to  be  a  war  measure.  I  think  it  im-  power  of  those  who  inangnrated  this  rebellioii 
portent  that  this  fact  shall  be  kept  in  view  in  are  never  to  eiyoy  Federal  rights  without  a 
order  to  confine  the  discusrion,  if  we  can,  to  surrender  of  their  local  sovereignty, 
those  propontions  and  considerations  that  nat-  '*  It  does  more,  Mr.  President ;  it  is  a  dedara- 
urally  arise  upon  these  particular  provirions  of  tion  as  plain  as  you  can  make  it  to  the  people  of 
the  bill.  Indeed,  its  title  would  mdicate  that  this  country  and  to  the  civilized  world  that^ 
its  authors  did  not  predicate  any  claim  for  sup-  so  fiir  as  the  powen  of  the  Government  of  the 
port  upon  any  such  ground.  It  is  not  claimed  United  States  can  be  wielded  by  those  to  whom 
that  the  bill  is  to  aid  the  Government  of  the  its  administration  is  at  the  present  time  in- 
United  States  in  the  existing  struggle.  It  is  trusted,  the  Union  that  the  Constitution  formed 
not  pretended  that  it  will  contribute  in  the  shall  never  again  be  eigoyed  by  the  people.  It 
slightest  degree  to  the  success  of  our  arms  and  is  a  declaration  that  the  eff<>rt  for  the  restora- 
the  assertion  of  Federal  authority  within  the  tion  of  tiie  Union  is  to  be  abandoned,  that  the 
States  named ;  but  it  is,  as  I  have  before  re-  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  becomes  us  to 
marked,  purely  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  give  up  the  ^old  Union,*  as  some  gentiemen 
Just  as  much  as  our  power  is  greater  than  the  have  s^led  it,  and  to  «iter  upon  the  new  work 
power  of  the  rebellion,  to  that  extent  does  it  of  reconstruction.  If  that  be  so,  how  can  you 
more  successfully  accomplish  the  same  end  attempt  to  maintain  your  consistency,  by  the 
which  the  rebellion  was  inaugurated  to  accom-  military  power  of  this  Government  to  compd 
plish,  to  wit,  the  overthrpw  of  the  State  gov-  a  minori^  of  the  States  of  the  Union  contain- 
emments.  ing  a  minority  of  the  population  of  the  Union 

*^Now,  or.  it  is  a  fact  famitiar  to  every  one  to  submit  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union! 

at  all  acquainted  with  our  history,  that  this  To  do  this  we  must  discard  all  the  obligations 

Goyemment,  the  Government  of  the  United  of  the  Oonstitution.    It  cannot  be  disguised 

States,  in  the  name  of  which  it  is  sought  to  that  such  will  be  tiie  effect  of  this  bilL'' 

perpetrate  this  iigustice  upon  the  States,  ema-  The   amendment  was  adopted — ^yeas,  IT; 

nated  itself  from  the  States.    TheStates  existed  nays,  16. 

prior  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  then  offered 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  the  following  amendment: 

creature  of  the  States,  wnanating  direotiy  from  And  he  UfuHher  enaeUd,  That  the  proclamation  of 

them,  and  the  greatest  good  expected  to  be  ao-  emancipatioii  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 

complished  by  the  States  in  the  formation  of  Statea  on  the  Ist  day  of  Jannary,  1868,  so  far  as  the 

thk  Government  wa.  to  p«,tect  them  in  ft*  ir^'^&t^'.  of  stl^S  tt.n'^r^^TCS 

enjoyment  and  possession  of  their  own  ngbts  be  free,  is  hereby  adopted  and  enacted  as  a  statute 

of  self-government  within  their  respective  lim-  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  rule  and  article  for  the 

its.    That  was  the  chief  object  for  the  formfr-  goyernment  of  the  milxtafy  and  naval  forces  ihereoC 

tion  of  tiie  Government.    Then  how  can  it  be  It  was  lost  by  the  foUowing  vote : 

supposed  that  this  Government,  emanating,  as  Teas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Conness,  Lane  of  Kansas, 

I  have  said  before,  from  the  States,  can  send  Homn,  Morrill  JPomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sumner,  Wade, 

down  to  the  States  a  governor  for  them  and  Wilianson,  and  Wilson— 11. 

prescribe  for  them  their  form  of  government?  o?^"^?"Tj  ^™^»  S"^*'  S*^^  u^i^^ 

TKia    iiani«n«.4^A«i    ^f  *wv«,^.    «i^«^    iP   4.\.^^  Gnmcs,  Hslc,  HaTTis,  Henderson.  Hendncks.  John- 

This    assumption   of  power    alone,   rf. there  son,  l2ne  of' Indians;  McDougalt  Powell,  Rlch-rd- 

were  no  other  considerations  mvolved  m  the  son.  Riddle,   Saulsbury,  Bherman,  Spragne,   Ten 

measure,  is  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  to  stamp  Eyck,  Trumbull,  and  Van  Winkle— 21. 

the  absurdity  of  the  proposition.  ABswr-Mestts.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Clark,  Col. 

"  But,  sir,  it  goes  ftither.    It  is  a  declaration  !!:?*&Sr%?K''%  JwSS^Hn^^  n^^^ 

to  these  Stites'^tiiat  they  are  never  to  be  le-  *^  WrigW                '     ^            '         ^' 

ceived  into  the  Union,  that  aU  the  benefiteof  The  bin  pas^  by  the  following  vote : 

the  Umon  which  they  aided  in  creating  and  __        ^f         «          ro.    ji     rT           n  ^k* 

fomlngaretobedeni^them,their8t.teV  ^^%^f^,fS:^%*:^^^n^j^t 

ernments  are  permitted  to  be  overthrown,  the  ^on,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDongall, 

only  question  being  whether  they  shall  be  over-  Morgan,    Pomeroy,    Ramsey,    Riddle,     Shetmaa, 
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SmirMp  fomnar,  TenEjek,  TrwabnU,  Van  Win.  Jn  the  House,  on  the  16th  of  Febmarr,  Mr, 

'^l^tiel^X'^t^^^^^^^  Dawee^f  M|««w.hxM^  called  up  the  oaae  of 

Ctoil:,  GoIlMuer,  Oowan,  IHxon.  Fessenden,  Foot,  li^e  from  Arkanaas,  and  stated  the  faota  to  be 

Foster.  Hudins,  Hendricks,  Hioks,  Howard,  Howe,  aa  follows:  '^  The  gentleman  himself  his  broth- 

Morrill,  Nesmi^  Richardson,  Willey,  and  Wright  er,  and  brother-in-law,  the  present  Proyisional 

"■^                                  J .     t            J  Governor  of  Ajkansas  nnder  the  new  oonstita- 

The  Moose  non-ooncarred  m  the  amendment  tion  lately  adopted,  were  residents  of  the  same 

of  the  Senate,  and  asked  a  Oommittoe  of  Con-  town  and  congressional  district,  and  in  the  first 

ferenee^  when  the  Senate  receded  from  its  month  of  the  war,  in  1661,  they  were  driven 

amjmdment— yeas,  18;  naya,  14  fix)m  the  State  and  from  their  homes  by  the 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  President  for  his  rebels  becaose  of  the  conrse  they  took  at  the 

^provaL    On  July  9th  he  Issued  the  following  threshold  against  the  rebellion.     From  that 

proclamation  relatiye  to  it:  moment  they  entered  into  the  Union  armies. 

Whereaa,  At  the  late  session.  Congress  passed  a  biU  This  gentleman  has  served  in  those  armies,  and 

to  gnarantee  to  oertain  States  whose  Gk>Temments  in  many  battles  of  the  Southwest  he  has  had 

have  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a  repubUoan  form  the  honor,  as  a  colonel  of  one  of  tiie  Union 

Piresldent  of  the  United  States  for  bis  approval  less  H®  Isolds  a  wmmission  m  that  capacity  at  this 

than  one  hour  before  the  iine  die  acQonmmentof  said  moment.     While  he  was  absent  in  the  army, 

session,  and  was  not  si^ed  by  him;  never  being  able  to  set  his  foot  in  his  own 

J»rfii»A«'a«,  The  said  bill  contMnSjamonff  other  gtate  except  at   the   head  of  the  forces  of 

8S?5r;^r'';.S;;5rs^^^^  ^e  Union,*^the  loyal  people  of  tje  State  of 

1>lan  exprewed  the  sense  of  Congress  npon  that  snb-  Arkansaa  met  m  convention  and  adopted  a 

iect,  and  whidi  plan  it  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  be-  State  constitution,  and  sent  him  here  as  the 

ore  the  people  for  their  consideration ;        ,  ^        ^  bearer  of  the  constitution  of  a  free  State,  the 

thf *uiit^8Ute    d^'^Ui^^       ^d*mato  *^  unwilling  firot  which  this  rebellion  haa 

bMwnTtiiat  whiie'i  mms  IiSs  in^^oS)er"last,  ^ome.   In  his  absence,  and  without  his  knowl- 

when  by  proclamation  I  propoanded  a  pUn  for  resto-  edge^  the  voters  of  the  second  oongressiimal 

ration— unprepared  by  a  formal  approval  of  this  bill  distnct  of  ArVAnaiyi^  numbering  four  or  five 

to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any  smgle  plan  of  res-  thousand,  elected  himself  as  their  Kepresenta- 

'  ♦w^u'^'alSirW  •'^•fl^  ««>prepared  to  declare  ^          ^J  ^^  fl          He  offers  his  credentials 

that  the  fi«e-State  Gonstitations  and  Oovemments,  tl     "*7"*  /■•"  -w..     **^  vu^^d  uw  <u««^^uum»w 

already  adopted  and  installed  in  Arkansas  and  Louis-  tnrougn  the  ordmary  Channels  Of  the  House, 

iaaa  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naujjht,  thereby  and  though  he  has  had  the  honor  of  bearing 

repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citisens  who  here  the  first  free-State  constitution  out  of  the 

Mr*  "T*"!!  ^^?^^  "r  ^^«' effort,  or  to  declare  fipe  and  smoke  of  this  war,  and  though  he  comes 
a  Constitutional  competency  in  Congress  to  aboush  v^^^^  ^^^^^.jt  .mA4i^  i^^^^v.\^  ^»^«r^»  «»  *i^ 
sUveiy  in  the  StatesTbut  in  at  thrsame  time  sm-  J®'®  covered  with  honorable  scars  won  m  de- 
eerely  hopine  and  expecting  tiiat  a  Constitutional  fence  of  the  flag  of  his  country,  with  a  corn- 
amendment  M>olishing  slavery  throughout  the  nation  mission  as  a  Representative  elect  to  this  House, 
"ff  be  adopted:                  ^  -  ^    ...  x».        .  ^^^  denied  so  much  as  a  hearing. 

f«?*ISS!!d« J  J^J^^I  S  ?£»  hSn^  n«7 «^  "  ^«  State  of  Arkansas  was  districted  any 

for  restoraUon  contained  m  the  bul  as  one  very  j.      j.    a-l    i         ^  ^v    tt  •▲  ^  cu.  x     \.  ^ 

proper  for  tiie  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  o^TOM^  Jo  the  law  of  the  Umted  States  before 

adopt  it ;  and  that  I  am,  and  at  all  thnes  shaU  be,  pre-  the  rebelhou  broke  out ;  and  it  was  divided  into 

pared  to  giro  the  executiTc  aid  and  assistance  to  any  three  congressional  districts  according  to  the 

such  Dwyle,  so  soon  as  miUtary  resisUnoe  to  the  number  assigned  by  the  last  census. 

Umted  States  shall  have  been  suppressed  m  any  such  «  t  i_  _„  X^*  •^tIwv^.Ka.  «,v^n  ««  {n«^^4^<Mk4-;/vn 

State,  and  tiie  people  thereof  shaU  haye  sufficientiy  ,     [{  ™?^  ^^^.^^^^^^^^PJ^  an  investigation 

returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  "7 1**®  Uommittee  Of  JLieotlons  there  will  DO 

the  Laws  ofthe  United  States— hi  which  cases  Military  suffident  law  or  sufficient  fkcts  to  justify  the 

Governors  wiU  be  appointed,  with  directions  to  pro-  admission  of  this  gentieman  to  a  seat  upon  the 

ceed  according  to  tiie  biM,  fl^^,  ^  ^  Eepresentative  ftom  Arkansas.    It  is 

In  testbnony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  v™««l  T  «o«VlTi^ 
hand,  and  cauied  tiie  seiA  of  tiie  United  States  to  be  oeoanae  I  want  to  know  wnethw  tiiere  is  law- 
affixed,  or  constituency  enough  to  lusofy  iu  in  adnut- 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  8th  day  of  ting  him  here  that  I  move  that  these  credentials 

July,  in  tiie  jreitf  ^  our  ^rd  one  thousand  eight  he  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections." 

Sr;te1^S^;£'5g^t^^^^^^^  ^•I>f^  of  Maryland  said:   "I  made  this 

[L.  8.1                      ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.*  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  because,  as  I  sup- 

By  the  President.  posed,  as  now  it  turns  out  to  be  the  fact,  that  it 

wiLUAii  H.  SawABD,  Seovetary  of  State.  is  not  a  mere  question  of  election  law  which 


^  PaoTiR  OF  Bbxavob  Wabi  jucD  E.  WzHTBa  Datis,  M.C.  It  is  imposBfUe  to  pass  in  BOanee  this  prodamatioB  with- 
in tt«  9upjwt0r§  qf1k4  GiftemmmU :  oat  negleedag  that  duH^;  and,  haTtiig  taken  as  much  respon- 

We  hare  read  without  mrprlia,  bat  not  without  indfapw-  ilblUtj  aa  anf  others  m  aupuiarHag  the  Adminiatnitloii,  we 

tlon,  the  proelamatlon  of  the  FMsldent  of  the  8th  of  Jolj,  are  not  dlapoeed  to  fldl  in  the  o^er  dntj  of  aasertiiig  the 

1864.  ilahta  of  Congreaa. 

Tlie  nipportcrs  of  the  Adminlitratton  are  reaponalble  to  The  Freahfent  did  not  4gn  the  hill  ^'to  gnarantee  to  eer- 

flie  eoontry  for  Its  eondaet ;  and  It  Is  their  right  and  datf  to  tatn  States  whose  govermnent  hare  been  usaiped,  a  Bepub- 

ehedc  the  enoroaohmenta  of  the  Ezeeattre  on  the  anthcirtty  lloan  farm  of  goyenunent "— paaaed  by  the  aapportera  of  hla 

of  OoDfreaa,  and  to  leqnlra  It  to  eonSne  ttaelf  to  Its  proper  Administration  in  both  Hooaea  of  Ooogreaa  after  matnie 

deliberation. 
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would  be  involyed,  bat  a  question  of  the  recog- 
nition, or  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  goyemment  in  Arkansas.  That 
question  I  am  not  willing  to  have  passed  upon 

Tie  bill  did  not  therefore  beoome  a  law ;  and  it  it,  there- 
fcro,  nothing. 

The  proclaniation  to  nether  an  apnroTil  nor  a  reto  of  the 
bill ;  it  ia.  therefore,  a  doeoment  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
Constitation  of  the  united  States. 

So  Jhr  as  it  contains  an  apology  for  not  slgninff  the  Un,  K 
to  a  politioal  manlfoato  a^dnei  the  flrlends  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Bo  Ihr  as  it  proposes  to  ezeeate  the  bni  whleh  to  not  a 
tow,  it  to  a  grave  JBSkecntire  vsorpation. 

It  to  flttbtt  that  the  ihoto  neoessaiy  to  enable  the  friends 
of  the  Admmistzation  to  appreotote  the  apology^  and  the 
Bsnrpatlon  be  spread  before  tnem. 

The  proolamatlon  sajs : 

**  And  whereas  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  l^esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  for  his  apnroral  less  than  one 
I    hoar  before  the  Hne  dis  a4)<nitnment  of  said  session,  and 
was  not  signed  by  him— ^ 

If  that  be  aoenrate,  BtHl  thto  bill  was  presented  with  other 
bilto  whidh  were  signed. 

Within  that  hour  the  ttme  for  the  tins  <N«  a^Joomment 
was  three  times  postponed  hj  the  votes  of  both  Houses ;  and 
the  least  intimation  of  a  desire  for  more  time  by  the  nesi- 
dent  to  conalder  thto  bill  would  have  seonred  a  farther  post- 
ponement 

Yet  the  committee  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  President  had 
any  ftirther  eommanieation  for  the  Uoase  of  Sepresentatives 
reported  that  he  had  none ;  and  the  friends  of  the  bill,  who 
had  anxiooslj  waited  on  him  to  ascertain  its  Iktte,  had  already 
been  informed  that  the  Ptresldent  had  resolved  not  to  sign  ii 

The  time  of  presentation,  thenfore,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  lUlnre  to  approve  it 

The  bill  has  been  dlscassed  and  considered  for  more  than  a 
month  in  the  House  of  Bepresentativea,  which  It  passed  on 
the  4th  of  May.  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  27th 
of  May,  wiUioat  material  amendment,  and  passed  the  Senate 
absolntely  as  H  came  from  the  House  on  the  8d  of  July. 

Ignorance  of  its  oontento  to  out  of  the  question. 

Indeed,  at  hto  request,  a  draft  of  a  bill  substantially  the 
same  in  material  points,  and  identical  in  the  points  obfeoted 
to  by  the  proclamation,  had  been  laid  before  mm  for  hto  con- 
sideration in  the  winter  of  186S-1868. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  took  the  Ftesldent  by  surprise. 

On  the  contraiy,  we  have  reason  to  believe  them  to  have 
been  so  well  known  that  this  method  of  preventing  the  bill 
ih>m  becoming  a  tow  without  the  constitutional  responsiba- 
Ity  of  a  veto,  had  been  resolved  on  long  before  the  hill 
passed  the  Senate^ 

We  are  Informed  by  a  gentleman  entitled  to  entire  con- 
fldenccL  that  before  the  fiSd  of  June,  in  New  Orleans,  it  waa 
stated  by  a  member  of  General  Banka's  staff,  in  the  presence 
of  other  centlemen  in  official  position,  that  Senator  iKwlittle 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  department  that  the  House  Be- 
constrnction  bill  would  be  ateved  olf  in  the  Senate  to  a 
period  too  late  in  the  session  to  require  the  President  to 
veto  it  in  order  to  defoat  it,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  re- 
tain the  bill,  if  necessary,  and  thereby  defeat  it 

The  experience  of  Senator  Wade,  in  hto  various  efforto  to 
get  the  bill  considered  in  the  Senate,  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  that  plan ;  and  the  tote  of  the  bill  was  accurately  pre- 
dioted  by  lettera  received  from  New  Orleans  before  it  had 
passed  the  Senate. 

Had  the  proctomatlon  stopped  there.  It  would  have  been 
only  one  other  defeat  of  the  will  of  the  people  by  the  Execu- 
tive perversion  of  the  Constitation. 
But  it  goes  ftirther.  The  Prosldent  says : 
**  And  whereas  the  said  bUl  contelns,  among  other  things, 
a  pton  for  restoring  the  Statea  in  rebellion  to  their  proper 
practical  relation  m  the  Union,  which  plan  expresses  the 
sense  of  Conmss  upon  that  snoject,  and  which  plan  It  to 
now  thooght  fit  to  toy  before  the  peopto  for  their  oonsldera- 
tion— " 

By  what  authority  of  the  Constitutloo  ?  In  what  forms  f 
The  resalt  to  be  declared  by  whom?  With  what  effect  when 
ascertained? 

Is  it  to  be  a  tow  by  the  approval  of  the  people,  without  the 
approval  of  Congress,  at  the  will  of  the  Piraaldent ! 

Will  the  President  on  hto  opinion  of  the  noputor  approval, 
execute  it  as  a  tow  r  *-k         *-*»    -i 

Or  to  this  merely  a  device  to  avoid  the  serious  responsi- 
bility of  defeating  a  tow  on  which  so  many  loyal  hearta  re- 
posed for  security  ? 

But  the  reasons  now  assigned  for  not  approving  the  bill 
are  foil  of  ominous  tignlfloanoe. 

The  Plresidont  proMods : 


on  the  collateral  matter  of  the  investigation  of 
the  right  of  a  gentleman  to  a  seat  on  this 
floor." 
Mr.  Hallory,  of  Kentucky,  said:   **Does  the 

•■ 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Alvaham  Lincoln,  Fteiident  of  the 
XTnited  Stetes,  do  proclaim,  declare,  aod  make  known  that, 
while  I  am  (as  I  was  in  December  last,  when  1^  proclama- 
tion I  propounded  a  nlan  for  restoration)  unprepared  by  a 
formal  approval  of  this  bill  to  be  Infleaobly  committed  to 
axrv  single  plan  of  restoratloB.** 

That  is  to  say,  the  Fkvaident  to  resolved  that  people  sfaaH 
not  hy  law  take  (my  seeorlties  ftwn  the  rebel  Stetes  againat 
a  renewal  of  the  rebeOlon,  before  restoring  thoir  power  to 
govern  u& 

His  wisdom  and  prodenee  are  to  be  our  foffldent  gnaraa- 
teesl    He  ftirther  says : 

**And  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  deetore  that  the  fre*- 
State  constitutions  snd  aovemmento  already  adopted  and  in- 
stalled  in  Arlcanaas  andXouistona  shaU  be  set  aaiae  and  held 
for  naught,  thereby  repelling  and  discomaglng  the  loyal 
dtixens  who  have  set  up  the  some  as  to  fortherofort— *" 

That  to  to  say,  the  President  neralsto  in  recognizing  thooe 
ahadows  of  govemmento  in  Arkansas  and  Tiontotona  whidi 
Congress  formally  declared  should  not  be  recogniied— whose 
representatives  and  senators  were  repelled  by  fonnal  votea 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress— which  it  was  declared  ftniiially 
should  have  no  eleetoral  vote  for  President  and  Yioe-Prest- 
dent 

Th<7  are  mere  creatures  of  his  wiU.  They  are  more  oU- 
jtarchlea,  imposed  on  the  people  by  military  orders  under 
the  form  of  electton,  at  which  generala,  provost  *"*'thitlfi 
soldiers  and  camp-followers  were  the  chief  actors,  Mffetea 
by  a  handfol  ct  resident  dtizens,  and  urged  on  to  premature 
action  by  private  letters  from  the  President 

In  neither  Loolsiana  nor  Aikansaa,  before  Bankers  defeat 
did  the  United  Stetes  control  half  the  teitltory  or  half  the 
population.-  In  Louisiana  General  Bankers  proclamation 
candidly  doctored:  **The  fondianental  tow  of  the  State  to 
martial  tow.** 

On  that  foundation  of  freedom  he  erected  what  the  Presi- 
dent oalto  **the  free  constitation  and  Govenmient  of  Lou- 
isiana.^ 

But  of  this  State,  whose'  fondamental  tow  was  martial 
tow.  only  sixteen  panshea  out  of  forty-eight  paitohea  were 
held  by  the  United  Stetes ;  and  in  five  of  the  sixteen  we  held 
only  our  camps. 

Ine  eleven  parishes  we  substantially  held  had  ttSlSS  In- 
habitsnta :  the  residue  of  the  Stete  not  held  by  ua,  076^617. 

At  the  farce  called  an  election  the  officers  of  General 
returned  that  11,846  ballots  were  cast;  but  whether  any  or 
by  whom  tiie  people  of  the  United  Statea  have  no  legal  aa- 
Borance :  bat  it  to  Mobable  that  4,000  were  cast  by  sokuers  or 
employes  of  the  united  Stetes,  military  or  municipal,  but 
none  according  to  any  tow,  Stete  or  national,  and  7,000  ballote 
represent  the  Stete  of  Louisiana. 

Such  is  the  free  constitution  and  Government  of  Louisiana ; 
andlikeittothatof  Aikaaaas.  Nothing  but  the  Ihllure  of  a 
military  eipedition  deprived  us  <tf  a  like  one  in  the  swamps 
of  Florida;  and  beflnre  the  Fresldsnttol  electton  Uke  ones 
may  be  organised  in  every  rebel  Stete  where  the  United 
Stetes  have  a  camp. 

The  President,  Dy  preventing  thto  bill  fh»m  becoming  a 
tow,  holds  the  electoral  votes  or  the  rebel  States  at  the  didta- 
tion  of  hto  persooal  ambition. 

If  those  votes  turn  the  balance  In  hia  fevor,  is  It  to  be  sop- 
posed  that  hto  competitor,  defeated  by  ench  means,  wUl 
aoguieacet 

it  the  rebel  nudority  assert  their  supremacy  in  those 
States,  and  send  votes  which  elect  an  enemy  of  tne  Govern- 
ment, will  we  not  rep«l  his  ctolms  t 

And  is  not  that  civil  war  for  the  Presidency  tnaognrated 
by  the  votes  of  rebel  Stetee  ! 

Seriously  ImprMsed  with  these  dangera  Coagress,  '*the 
proper  constltatlonal  authority,"  fotmauy  dedared  that  thoa 
are  no  State  govemmente  in  the  rebel  States,  and  provided  fbr 
their  erection  at  a  proper  time ;  and  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Bepresentenves  rejected  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentetlves  chosen  under  the  authority  of  what  the  n^aldent 
calto  the  free  constltutlon'snd  government  of  Arkansasi 

The  PKsldenfs  proctomatlon  ** holds  for  naught"  thto 
judgment,  and  discards  the  authority  of  the  Svpreme  Court 
and  Btrldes  headlong  toward  the  anarchy  hto  proclamation  or 
the  8th  of  December  inaugurated. 

If  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  be  chosen  In  either 
of  those  Stetes,  a  sinister  light  wHl  be  cast  on  the  motives 
which  induced  the  President  to  **hold  for  nau^it"  the  will 
of  C(mgreas  rather  than  hto  government  in  Looistona  and 

That  judgment  of  Congress  which  the  Plresident  defies  was 
the  exerdse  of  an  author!^  exclusively  vested  in  CoDgreos 
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gentleman  from  Maryland  assert,  in  his  opinion,  and  that  she  mnst  oome  back  into  the  family  of 

\xBt  the  State  government  is  destroyed  in  Ar-  States  npon  application,  jost  as  a  State  comes 

kansas ;  that  she  is  obliterated. as  a  State ;  that  in  from  a  Territory  ?  " 

sheisnolongeroneof  the  States  of  the  Union*;  Mr.  Davis  replied:  *' A  State  should  exist 

by  the  eoBstltiitloiL  to  determine  whet  ie  the  eetebUthed  ttom  beeomlBg  a  law,  the  Ftestdent  proeeede  to  dedate  hU 

sovenunent  in  a  BtatiL  and  in  ite  own  nature  and  hj  the  pvpofle  to  ezeoate  It  ae  a  law  bj  nis  plenajT*  dietatorial 

Eigheet  Jadldal  anthorlty  binding  on  all  other  deperlmen^  power. 

oTtheOoTenmeni  Heaaya: ''HeTertheleMLlamftallj'aaliafiedwiththeeyi- 
Tbe  Supreme  Gout  has  formaUj  dedared  that,  under  the  tem  for  restoration  oontsuied  in  the  bill  as  one  rery  proper 
4th  soetloii  of  the  lY th  artiole  of  the  OonstitnUon,  requiring  plan  ftar  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  dhoosing  to  adopt  it ; 
the  United  Btates  to  guanntee  to  erery  Btste  a  repubUean  and  that  I  am,  and  at  all  times  shall  be,  piepered  to  give  the 
foirm  of  goYemment,  'Mt  rests  with  OoDness  to  deeide  what  EzeonttTe  aid  and  aaeistanoe  to  any  sndk  people  as  soon  as 
goremment  is  the  established  one  in  estate ; "  and  "  when  the  military  resistanoe  to  l^e  United  Btates  soUl  hare  been 
senators  and  remresentatires  of  a  State  are  admitted  into  the  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof  shall 
eoondls  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the  Goremment  under  hare  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  Gonati- 
whieh  they  are  sopolnted,  as  well  as  its  republlosn  ebarao-  tntion  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Btates— in  which  esses 
ter.  la  reeogniaea  by  the  proper  oonstitntionsl  authority,  military  goTeniors  will  be  appointed,  with  direetions  to  pio- 
and  its  deelnon  is  binding  on  erery  other  department  of  the  eeed  aocofdlnc  to  the  bill." 

6oT«nmeat,  md  eoold  not  be  questioned  in  a  Judicial  tribu-  A  more  studied  outrage  on  the  legislatlTS  authority  of  the 

naL    It  is  true  that  the  contest  in  this  oaae  did  not  last  long  people  has  never  been  penetrated. 

enough  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  issue :  and  as  no  senators  Congress  passed  a  Ull;  the  President  reAised  to  approre  it, 

or  lepresentatiVea  were  elected  under  the  anthortty  of  flie  snd  then  by  proclamation  puts  ss  much  of  it  in  ftirce  ss  he 

Ctofentment  <tf  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  head,  Congress  was  sees  fit,  sna  proposes  to  execute  those  peats  by  officers  un- 

not  called  upon  to  deeide  tho  controyeray.    Tet  the  right  to  known  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  snd  not  sul^ect  to 

deeide  Is  plaeed  there."  the  eoniirmation  of  the  Senate. 

£ven  the  Frealdenf  a  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December  The  bill  directed  the  sppointment  of  nrorialonal  gOTcm- 
ibrmslly  declares  that  "whether  members  sent  to  Congress  crs  by  and  with  the  adTice  and  oonsent  of  the  Senate, 
flrom  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  constitutionally  The  President,  after  defbatinff  the  law.  proposes  to  mp<rfnt, 
rests  exelualyely  with,  the  reqwetiye  houses,  and  not  to  any  without  law  and  withont  the  aayice  and  consent  ot  the  Sen- 
extent  with  the  Sxeeuttye."  ate,  military  goyemors  for  the  rebel  States  t 

And  that  is  not  tlie  less  true  because  wholly  inconsistent  fie  has  slready  exercised  this  diotstorial  usurpation  in 

with  the  Freaidenf  s  assumption  in  that  prodamation  of  a  Louisiana,  and  doTeated  the  bill  topreyent  its  IJmltstton. 

right  to  institute  and  recognlie  state  goyemments  in  the  Henceforth  we  must  resard  the  sbllowing  precedent  as  the 

rwd  States,  nor  becanse  the  President  is  unable  to  percelye  Ifteaidential  law  of  the  rebel  States: 

that  hie  recognitton  is  a  nullity  if  it  be  not  eonelusiye  on  „  — „  . 

Orncrosa.  "axjecubvi  MAvsioir.     ) 

Cnder  the  Constltntloo,  the  light  to  senators  snd  repre-  ..««_„         «,  »    »^^?™^*'^?^r^}?r*' * 

lentatives  is  inBeparrt)le]5om  a  Kate  Qoyerament  ^^Sf^E^  ^^^^^  ^<*^  ^^^'T^  ^^^^^^^^ 

If  thefebeaS&teGoyemmenttherlgfatissbsolute.  **^»**1  ^^^S^  SSf^^S^iSf®  ^^}^  invested  with  the 

If  there  be  no  State  Qovemment  there  can  be  no  aenatorf  powers  exerdaed  hitherto  by  the  military  goyernor  of  I^- 

orrepresentatlyea  chosen.  "1^°^             Yoja%                      Abkaiulx  LnrooLir.'' 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  ars  expressly  deehared  to  be  This  Iflobael  Hshn  is  no  offlocr  of  the  United  States;  the 

the  sole  judges  of  their  own  memberaL  President,  without  law,  without  the  adylce  and  ocmsent  of 

When,  therefore,  senators  and  repreeentstiyes  are  admitted,  the  Soiate,  by  a  priyato  note  not  even  countersigned  by  the 

the  State  Goyetnment  under  whoee  authority  they  were  Secretary  of  State,  makes  him  dictator  of  Louisiana  1 

chosen  Is  ecmduslyely  estsUUhed;  when  they  srs  rejeeted.  The  bfll  provided  fbr  the  civil  admlniatrstion  of  the  laws 

its  exiatenee  is  as  conduslyely  reiJected  and  denied ;  and  to  <tf  the  State—but  it  should  be  in  a  fit  temper  to  govern  itself 

this  judgment  tiie  President  is  bound  to  submit  --repealing  all  laws  recognising  slavery,  snd  making  sll  men 

The  nesldent  proceeds  to  express  his  unwillingness  **to  equal  before  the  law. 

declare  a  eonstitntional  eompeteney  In  Congress  to  abolish  These  beneficent  provisions  the  President  has  annulled. 

slavery  In  States"  ss  another  reason  for  not  signtaig  the  bllL  People  will  die,  end  marry  and  transfer  property,  and  buy 

But  the  bUl  nowhere  proposes  to  abolish  slavsry  in  States,  and  sell ;  snd  to  these  acts  of  civil  life  courts  and  officers  gk 

The  bU  did  provide  that  all  etoees  in  the  rebel  States  the  kw  sre  necesssry.    Congress  leclslated  for  theee  neees- 

should  be  manumUMU  ssry  things,  and  the  President  depnves  them  of  the  proteo- 

Bnt  as  the  President  had  already  signed  three  Mils  menu-  tlon  of  the  law! 

mitting  several  chMses  of  slaves  in  S^Ses,  it  is  not  conceived  The  President's  purpose  to  instruct  his  militaiy  governors 

poaaibw  that  he  entertained  any  aeruplea  touching  t4a<  pro-  **  to  proceed  according  to  the  bill"— a  makeshift  to  calm  the 

vision  of  the  bill  respecting  which  he  is  silent  disappointment  its  defeat  haa  occasioned— is  not  merely  a 

He  had  already  himself  assumed  a  right  bv  prodamation  grave  usurpation  but  a  transparent  dduston. 

to  flree  much  the  burger  number  of  slaves  in  toe  rebd  Btatea^  He  cannot  "proceed  according  to  the  bill**  after  preventing 

under  Hub  aothority  given  him  by  Congrees  to  use  miUtszy  It  from  becoming  a  law. 

power  to  suppress  the  rsbdUon:  snd  it  is  quite  inoonodva-  Whatever  is  done  will  be  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  by  per- 

ble  that  the  Freddent  should  tUnk  Congress  could  vest  In  sons  responsible  to  no  law,  and  more  interested  to  secure  the 

him  a  diseretloB  it  could  not  exerdse  itselL  intereete  snd  execute  the  will  of  the  Freddent  than  of  the 

Itis  the  more  unlntelliffibleftom  the  foo^  ^hat  except  in  re-  people;  and  the  will  of  Congress  is  to  be  " bdd  for  naught,^ 

apeet  to  a  email  part  <^  viiglala  and  Louisiana,  the  bill  cov-  *  unless  the  loyal  people  of  the  rebel  Stetes  choose  to  adopt  it" 

eted  <mly  what  ue  prodamation  covered   added  a  Congres-  If  they  dionld  gradoudy  prefer  the  strlnsent  bill  to  Uie 

slond  title  snd  judldd  remedies  by  law  to  the  4iiputed  title  easy  proclamation,  still  the  registration  will  be  made  under 

under  the  proclamation,  and  perfeeted  the  woric  tiM  Preddant  no  legd  sanction :  it  will  give  no  assurance  that  a  maimltf 

professed  to  be  so  anxious  to  aceomplish.  of  the  people  of  tho  Stetes  have  taken  the  oath :  if  adminis- 

Blaverv  aa  an  institution  can  be  aboUdied  only  by  a  change  tered,  it  wiU  be  without  legal  authority  and  void ;  no  Indict- 
of  the  Constttntton  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  law  of  the  ment  wUl  lie  for  fldae  awe«ring  at  the  election,  or  for  admit- 
Ststes;  and  ttis  is  the  prlndple  of  the  MIL  ting  bed  or  rejecting  good  votes;  it  wUl  be  the  force  of  Lou- 
It  required  the  new  eonsatntlon  of  the  State  to  provide  Islanaand  Arumsaa  acted  over  sgain,  under  the  fonns  of  this 
for  that  proUbttlbn;  and  the  Fteddent  in  the  fooe  of  his  bill,  but  not  by  authority  of  la«r 

own  procsamatlon,  .does  not  ventore  to  object  to  indstlnff  on  •    But  when  we  come  to  the  guarantieB  of  ftiture  peace  which 

that  eonditiott.    Nor  will  the  country  tolerate  ite  abanoon-  Oonflrees  meant  to  enact,  the  forma,  as  well  aa  the  aobstance 

ment—yet  he  defeated  the  only  nrovidoniinposing  it  of  toe  bill,  must  yidd  to  the  Preddent^s  will  that  none 

But  when  he  describes  himself  in  spite  of  this  great  blow  should  be  impoeed. 
at  emandpation,  ss  **  sincerely  hoping  and  expecting  that  a  It  was  the  solemn  resolve  of  Gongrsss  to  protect  the  loyal 
eonstitntload  amendment  abolisUng  slavery  throughout  the  men  of  the  nation  against  three  gnat  dangers :  (1)  the  re- 
nation  may  be  adopted^  we  eurtoudy  inquire  on  what  his  torn  to  power  of  the  guilty  leaders  of  the  rebellion ;  (8)  the 
expeetatian  rests,  after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  continuance  of  da  very,  and  (8)  the  burden  of  the  rebel  debt 
ttves  at  the  recent  sesdon,  snd  in  the  ibce  of  the  pollticd  Congress  required  assent  to  those  provldons  bv  the  oon- 
eomplexion  of  more  than  enough  of  the  Btates  to  prevent  vention  of  the  State;  and  If  reftised,  it  was  to  be  dissolved, 
the  posdbility  of  ite  sdoptlon  within  any  reasonsble  time;  The  Preddent  *^ holds  for  nao^du*  that  resolve  of  Con- 
snd  why  he  did  not  indulge  his  sincere  hopes  with  so  larse  greas,  because  he  is  unwilling  **  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to 
an  instdment  of  the  blesslflg  ss  his  ^prord  of  the  bill  would  sny  one  phm  of  restoration,"  and  the  people  of  the  United 
have  secured?  Stetes  sre  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  tnemsdves  unless 

After  this  assignment  of  his  reasons  for  preventing  the  bill  thefar  enemies  sgree  to  it 
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with  a  government.    The  Gonstitntion  of  the  Mr.  Steyens,  of  PennBylTania,  said:  *'Ar- 

United  States  assmnes  that  when  it  compels  kansas  is  now  nnder  a  mUitair  goyemor,  and 

Congress  to  guarantee  a  goyemment.     The  I  want  to  know  whether  any  State  under  the 

Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  Unitod  States  assumed  authority  of  a  military  governor  and  general 

tiiat,  when,  in  the  case  of  Fisher  and  Walton,  can  enact  any  civil  laws  which  will  be  binding, 

they  said  if  a  military  ffovernment  be  estab-  And  I  refer  in  this  connection  to  California,  m 

lished  in  a  State  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  reference   to  which  it  was  decided  by  the 

United  States  to  abrogate  and  remove  it.    The  Supreme  Court  that  while  the  military  law  ez- 

rebel  government  in  Arkansas  is  a  military  isted  the  military  governor  and  general  could 

government,  and  therefore  not  a  republican  authorize  no  civil  law,  and  that  therefore  the 

government,  and  the  United  States  is  now  en-  law  in  reference  to  revenue  was  void." 

gaged  in  removing  it.    When  it  is  removed  Mr.  Harding,  of  Kentucky,  asked  Mr.  Davis 

tiiere  will  be  no  government  in  point  of  fsLCt,  ^^  Whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  State  of  Ar- 

as  there  is  none  in  point  of  law.    To-day  the  kansas  is  in,  or  out  of  the  Union  t " 

condition  of  Arkansas  I  take  to  be  this:  her  HCr.  Davis  replied:  "I  will  say  that,  in  my 

political  privileges  depend  upon  her  organiza-  judgment,  it  is  in  the  Union ;  in  the  Union  so 

tion  of  a  State  govemment^and  not  upon  the  far  Uiat  we  are  boxmd  to  see  that  nothing  which 

fEust  of  her  being  a  State.    Without  her  Le^s-  has  the  form  without  the  substance  of  a  gov- 

lature  there  are  no  electors;  there  is  nobody  emment  shall  control  her  citizens;  so  far  in 

entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  Union  that  we  are  responsible  that  she  shall 

States  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress.    She  be  governed  according  to  republican  laws;  so 

is  in  the  condition  where  Tennessee  was  under  far  in  the  Union  that  the  loyal  men  of  Arkansas 

the  administration,  I  believe,  of  General  Wash-  cannot  be  governed  by  traitors  who  call  them- 

ington.  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  selves  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas,    We  are 

without  the  scratch  of  the  pen  of  a  constitution,  bound  to  protect  them." 

It  was  a  State  without  a  State  government.  Mr.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts,  expressed 

When  Tennessee  organized  her  State  govern-  his  opinion  in  tnese  words:    ^*I  wish  to  say 

ment,  that  was  recognized  by  Congress.  When  that  understanding  as  I  do  from  the  remark 

Arkansas  shall  organize  a  State  government,  of  tne  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  he  in- 

that  will  be  recognized  by  Congress  and  the  tends  by  his  motion  only  to  lay  these  creden- 

President.   Until  &at  conation  precedent  rep-  tials  upon  the  table  until  the  ffreat  question  as 

resentation  upon  l^s  floor  does  not  exist."  to  the  political  condition  of  Ancansas  is  setUed, 

The  order  to  proceed  aooovdJiw  to  the  Mil  Is  thereAwe  If  it  be  Tilld  and  obeerred.  It  ezaots  no  eoaetment  by  the 

merely  at  the  wffl  of  the  rebel  States;  aad  their  have  the  op-  Btate,  either  ia  law  or  constitatlon,  to  add  a  State  guanatgr 

tlon  to  te^wst  it,  accept  the  proclamation  of  the  Sthof  ]>e-  to  the  proclamation  title ;  and  the  right  of  a  slave  to  freedom 

cember,  and  demand  the  President's  recognition  I  Is  an  open  question  before  the  State  oourts  on  the  tebtlTe 

Mark  the  contrast  I    The  bin  vsqnires  a  malfltlty;  the  anthori^  of  the  State  law  and  the  nroclamation. 

proclamation  is  satisfied  with  one-tenth ;  the  bill  leqniree  If  the  oath  binds  the  one^nth  who  take  it,  it  is  not  exacted 

one  oath,  the  proclamation  another;  the  bill  ascertains Toters  of  the  other  nine-tenths  who  succeed  to  the  control  of  the 

hj  registering,  the  proclamation  br  guess ;  the  bill  exacts  Btoto  gorcmment,  so  that  it  is  annulled  instantly  by  the  act 

adherence  to  existing  territorial  limits,  the  proclamatloii  of  reoosnition. 

admits  of  others ;  the  bill  governs  the  rebel  Btetes  by  toto,  What  the  State  oooxta  would  say  of  the  proclamation,  who 

equalising  all  before  it,  the  prodanution  commits  them  to  can  doubt? 

the  lawless  discretion  of  MiUtary  Goremors  and  Frorost  But  the  master  woold  not  go  into  court— he  would  seiie 

Kaishals ;  the  bill  forbids  electors  Ibr  President,  the  proel*-  his  slarea. 

matlon  and  defoat  of  the  bill  threaten  us  with  civil  war  for  What  the  Supfcme  Court  would  s^y,  who  can  tell? 

the  admission  or  exclusion  of  sodi  votes ;  the  bill  exacted  "When  and  how  is  the  question  to  get  there  ? 

exclusion  of  dangerous  enemies  from  power  and  the  relief  of  No  hdbtat  eorpu»  lies  for  him  in  a  United  States  Oonrt : 

the  nation  from  the  rebel  debt,  and  the  prohibition  of  stovery  aad  the  President  deffwted  with  this  bill  the  extension  of 

forever,  so  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebeUion  will  double  that  writ  to  his  case. 

our  reeouroea  to  besr  or  pay  the  nattonal  debt,  ikee  the  Such  are  the  fruite  of  this  rash  and  Ihtal  act  of  the  Pkesi- 

masses  from  the  old  domination  of  the  rebel  leodera,  and  dent— a  blow  at  the  friends  of  his  Administration,  at  the 

emdicate  the  cause  of  the  war;  the  prodamation  seeuea  rights  of  humanity,  and  at  the  prln^pka  of  Sepoblican  Gov- 

neither  of  these  gnarantles.  emment 

It  is  silent  respecting  the  rebel  debt  and  the  political  ex-  The  President  has  greatly  presumed  on  the  foil>eannce 

duslcn  of  rebel  leaders;  leaving  slavery  exactly  where  it  was  which  the  enpporters  of  his  ▲dministrvtton  have  so  long 

by  law  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  adds  no  goatanty  practised,  in  view  of  the  arduous  conflict  in  which  we  are 

even  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  he  undertook  to  manumit  engsged,  aad  the  reckless  ferocity  of  our  political  opponents. 

It  is  summed  up  in  an  illegal  oatlk,  without  sanctlan,  and  But  he  must  understand  that  oar  sopp^  is  of  a  cause  aad 

therefore  void.  not  of  a  man ;  that  the  auth<ni^  of  Congress  is  paramount 

^e  oath  is  to  support  all  proclamations  of  the  Preeldent,  aad  must  be  respected;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Union 

during  the  rebellion,  having  reference  to  slaves.  men  of  Congress  will  not  submit  to  be  impeached  by  him  of 

Any  government  is  to  be  accepted  at  the  hands  of  one-  rash  and  unconstitutional  legislation :  and  if  he  wishes  our 

te^  of  the  people  not  contmventaig  that  oath.  support,  he  must  confine  himself  to  his  Executive  duties— to 

Now  that  oaHi  nettiier  secures  the  abolition  of  slavery,  nor  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws—to  suppress  by  srms 
adds  any  secori^  to  the  ik«edom  of  the  shives  the  President  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  political  reorganization  to  Con- 
declared  free,  giess. 

It  does  not  secure  the  abolition  of  slavety ;  for  the  procb-  If  the  supporters  of  the  Government  fUl  to  insist  on  this, 

nullon  of  freedom  merely  profossed  to  free  certain  slaves  they  become  responsible  for  the  usucpations  which  they  foil 

while  it  reoognized  the  institntlon.  to  rebuke,  and  are  justly  liable  to  thelndtgnation  of  the  peo- 

Every  eonstltuticn  of  the  rebel  fttstes  at  the  outbreak  of  pie  whose  ri^^to  aad  seooiity,  commlttedto  their  keei^ 

the  rebellion  may  be  adopted  without  the  change  of  a  letter :  they  sscriflce. 

for  none  of  them  contravene  that  proclamation ;  none  of  Let  them  consider  the  remedy  of  these  nsnxpatianS)  sad. 

fhem  esUbllsh  slaveiy.  havlag  firand  It  fearlessly  execute  it 

It  adds  no  security  to  tiie  iteedom  of  the  slaves;  for  their  B.  F.  WADE, 

title  is  the  proelamaoon  of  freedom.  Chalnnaa  Beaate  Committee. 

If  it  be  unconstitotlona],  an  oath  to  support  It  is  void.  H.  WINTBB  DAVIS, 

Whether  oonstltotional  or  net,  the  oath  is  without  antfaorlty  Oialrman  Cnnmlttee  Honse  ofKepreaaM* 

of  law,  aad  therefore  void.  atives  on  the  BebelUous  Sti£a. 
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I  ooncar  entiielj  in  the  wisdom  of  Ids  pn^K>-  "  Therefore,  sir,  I  repeat  the  decision  of  the 

rition.     I  think  it  wonld  be  a  most  nnforta-  question  now  before  ns  rues  all  the  questions 

nste  thing  for  this  oonntrj,  and  of  course  most  which  can  arise  upon  the  representation  of 

nnwise,  for  this  House,  by  its  action  upon  an  Arkansas  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  State% 

Inddental  matter,  to  settle  the  condition  of  the  and  slso  the  other  question  of  the  participation 

State  of  Arkansas,  or  of  any  other  State.     I  of  Arkansas  in  the  election  of  President  and 

Jiaye  examined  this  matter  as  much  as  I  was  Yice-President  for  the  t^m  of  four  years  next 

able,  from  the  commenoement  of  the  contest  ensuing.    The  importance  of  such  a  subject 

till  now,  and  I  have  the  settled  oonviction  that  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  other  ten  co5p-  "  There   are,   Mr.  Preadent,  five   distinct 

erating  States  in  this  rebellion  have  no  legal  or  reasons,  obyious  to  the  most  supertlcial  ob- 

WMistltational  existence  as  States  of  this  Union."  server,  against  the  recognition  of  any  repre- 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost,  and  sentation  at  this  time  from  Arkansas :  first, 

the  credentials  were  referred  to  the  Committee  because  the  representation  is  founded  on  a 

on  Elections.  minority;  secondly,  because  any  such  repre- 
sentation, mgust  in  itself^  is  espeoially  unjust 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  18th,  a  joint  resdu-  toward  the  loyfd  States;  thirdly,  because  the 

tion  for  the  recognition  of  the  free-State  GK)y-  military  occupation  of  Arkansas  and  its  ex- 

emment  of  Arkansas  was  considered,    A  mo-  posed  condition,  are  inoonnstent  with  eMl 

tion  was  made  to  refer  the  resolution  and  the  government ;  fourthly,    because   the   present 

credentials  of  Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter  to  organizationof  Arkansas  is  without  that  legsQity 

the  Judiciary  Committee.  of  orig^  which  is  required  by  American  insti- 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  took  the  floor  tutions ;  antl,  fifthly,  because  it  is  absurd  to 

and  said:    *^  William  M.  Fishback,  a  citizen  of  admit  a  State  to  representation  which  is  still, 

Arkansas,  appears  before  the  Senate  of  the  by  solemn  proclamation,  shut  out  from  com- 

United  States,  and  daims  membership  therein,  mercial  intercourse  with  the  loyal  States. 

He  asserts  that  he  has  been  duly  chosen  to  fill  ''  True  it  is,  that  the  President  put  forward  a 

-^e  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Sebastian,  who  plan  for  reorganizing  loyal  State  governments 

was  expdled  in  1861  for  complicity  with  the  m  the  rebel  territory,  and  he  pro&red  a  g^uar- 

lebellion;  and  he  produces  a  certificate  purport-  anty  to  these  communities  against  domestic 

ing  to  be  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  violence  and  rebel  invasion ;  but  he  neither 

^  Shall  this  claimant  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  proposed  nor  promised  any  representation  in 

the  Senate?    Such  is  the  immediate  question.  Consress  or  in   the  electoral  college.     Nor 

But  I  have  said  that  there  are  other  questions,  would  such  a  proposition  or  promise  by  him 

of  the  most  far-reaching  character,  which  must  have  possessed  the  slightest  validity;  because, 

be  considered  now  and  here ;  for  they  all  enter  by  the  Constitution,  '  each  House  is  to  be  the 

into  the  present  case.    If  we  now  admit  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 

preeent  claimant,  we  must  also  now  admit  that  tions  of  its  own  members.*    Tlds  provision  is 

other  daimant  who  has  presented  himself  with  inconsistent  with  any  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 

like  credentials,  as  a  colleague.    The  question  dent  over  this  question,  even  if  this  prerogative 

IS  not,  therefore,  shall  Arkansas  have  one  vote  were  not  controlled  by  that  other  providon 

in  this  Senate  ?  but,  shall  it  have  two  ?  which  reserves  to  Congress  tiie  power  to  admit 

"  But  if  Arkansas  is  now  to  be  folly  repre-  '  new  States  into  this  Union.' 
eented  in  this  Senate,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  '^  Beside^  the  power  of  the  Prerident  to  in- 
is  to  be  represented  with  equal  frilness  in  the  stitute  this  Government,  is  only  as  Commander- 
House  of  representatives  f  If  represented  in  in-Chief  of  the  Army.  It  is  therefore  military 
that  Chamber*,  such  representation  must  be  in  its  character.  But  what  proceeds  from  this 
under  the  existing  apportionment  act,  which  power  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case^.  provis- 
asngna  to  Arkansas  two  Bepreeentatives,  who  lonal  or  temfkorary,  until  it  has  received  the 
are  to  be  chosen  by  districts,  without  reference  sanction  of  Congress.  To  a  certain  extent,  and 
to  the  number  of  votes  polled  in  either.  from  the  necessity  of  the  hour,  military  govem- 

'^One  privilege  will  draw  after  it  another,  ments  may  be  constituted  by  the  President; 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.    If  Arkansas  but  permanent  civil  governments  with — ^' 

is  admitted  to  an  immediate  representation  Mr.  CoUamer :    "  To  last  beyond  the  war." 

in  the  national  Government,  this  rebel  State,  Mr.  Sumner:    '^As  the  Senator  from  Ver- 

whidi  has  overthrown  the  Constitution  within  mont  happily  suggests,  to  last  beyond  the  war. 

its  borders,  and  assumed  the  front  of  war,  can  with  a  nght  of  representation  in  Congress  ana 

participate  in  the  approaching  election  of  Pres-  in  the  electoral  college,  cannot  be  constituted 

ident  and  Yice-President,  by  organizing  an  by  the  President.    Such  a  power  would  be 

electoral  college;  and  in  case  the  election  of  open  to  infinite  abuse,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an 

either  of  those  great  officers  should  devolve  ambitious  President,  might  be  employed  for 

npon  Congress,  it  can  give  a  vote  affecting  the  selfish  purposes.    The  national  safety^  in  har- 

result  as  weighty  as  that  given  by  liassa-  mony  with  republican  principles,  reomres  that 

(^usetts.  New  York,  or  Illinois;   for  in  such  it  should  be  exercised  by  Congress,  wnioh  must 

case,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  is  fe/r  eapita,  and  take  the  lead  in  calling  the  new  government 

bi  tibe  House  it  is  by  States.  into  being. 
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"  OoDirress  muflt  have  jnrisffietioii  orer  every  government  under  which  they  are  appointed,  as  weL 

por«on<rftheUmted8t«t«whereft«retan^  Z,^,^^,:^^^Atr^  "SXfJlo^il 

Other  government;  but  there  can  he  no  other  {inffiag  on  eTcry  other  department  of  the  Oorem. 

government  in  the  rebel  States,  00  that  the  ment,  and  conla  not  be  qaestioned  in  a  Jndidal 

words  of  Chief  Jnstice  Marshall  are  as  applica-  tribunal. 

ble  to  a  State  withont  a  loyal  State  government  "  According  to  these  positive  words  *  it  rests 

as  they  were  originally  to  a  TeiMtt^  *'  with  Congress  to  decide  what  government  is 

PerhapB  the  power  of  goyeming  a  Territory  be-  ^^  establiahed  one  of  a  State.'    Bnt  Congreaa 

longing  to  the  United  States,  which  has  not  by  be-  can  decide  only  throngh  jomt  action, 

coming  a  State  acquired  the  means  of  self-eorem-  *'  4.  The  Constitation  also,  by  a  positive  text, 

ment,  may  result  necessarily  from  the  facts  that  it  ifl  seems  to  place  the  qnestion  beyond  doubt. 

"*1^*^wt^"^'^'?-^^'?^JP"**?^T?*^  There  are  express  words,  as  we  have  already 

and  uwithm  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  ^^^^    jiTj-.-:«- ♦u-.*  i^iTTTT^u^   a«><>4>^   «i»«ii 

States.-^«wrkw»  Inmraiiee  (kmpany  vs.  Carter,  «oen,  dedanng  thirf;  *the  United  States  shall 

1  FOert,  582.  guarantee  to  every  State  m  this  Union  a  repub- 

«^e  ^  a.i-«s  which  -  1-re  aiHmed  J^  ^0.1^^^^  £  ST;  SSJ 

of  a  Teratory ,  may  aU  be  affirmed  of  a  rebel  ,,^,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^rt  to  the 

«TO  _i  TJ.1.        ill.                *    i»        _  otiierdaose  by  which  it  is  provided  that 'the 

«  First  It  has  not  the  means  of  sdf-govem-  q^           ^  j,,^^  power  to  make  aU  laws 

""l^o        ji     Ti.  •       J.    -iv    IV    •    •  J-  u  which  ahaU  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 

"Seoonjy  It  uinot  withm  the  jurisdiction  j      .^^^  execution  au'powew  ▼^ted  by  tl^ 

.fSK.PS?*  n  •   ^«    *!..  ~.„.,  .r,A  <„^-.  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 

^.^."^J:  ^^'^♦^*Sl°**^*  ^"'^  ""^  ^'^  8t«t«».'    Now,  since  the  guaranty  is  vested  in 

diotiom  of  ^e  Umted  StaU^^^ ^.„^  «»e  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  foUows 

"From  ttese  agam  the  necessity  of  oongres-  ^^  ^j^            j,„  ^^      ^^  for^arrying  it 

sional  J  wisdi<mon  ensues.      ,,..., ,  into  execution.   In  Arkansas  a  repnbHcan  gov- 

"2,  It  would  be  unreasonable.  If  not  rf)s>ri  ^  j^  ^„  overthrown  by  rebelSn. 

for  each  Chamber  to  detemme  the  question  of  congress  must  see  that  such  government  is 

wpre«ntotionfor  itodf.   Suppose,  for"^«»,  restS^;  ard  to  this  end  it  &8  aU  needful 

that  the  Senate  admit  damunts  from  Arkansas  f^wur    bonarees.  and  not  the  President,  must 

and  the  House  i^ect  them.    Kien  we  should  S^deVhen  IheVestoratlon  has  taken  plLse. 

witness  the  Miom.iy  of  a  State  admitted  to  one  „  5   ^here  is  also  the  President's  pfodama- 

Chamber  and  excluded  from  the  other.    This  y      „wai,  t-  it,  yy„  terms,  necessarily  im- 

would  be  a  case  of  semi-admiadon  into  tte  jj^  ^^  ^^^  „f  Oon^  ii  the  rettoiition 

Union.    Part  would  be  in  and  part  out    The  ^f  ,  g^^^^  ^  ^^  Union,   Thei«  is  first  the  pod- 

Senators  and  Eepresentatives  of  the  same  State  y      declaration  that  « whether  members  sent 

wouM  be  compelled  to  separate,  as  in  Grecian  ^  congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted 

myOiology,  when  one  of  the  "w^PwaWe  twins,  ^      jj  oonstitntionday  rests  exclusively  with 

^^l  "^d  Pollux,  was  translatea  to  Olympus,  ^    regpeotive  Housea^and  not  to  any  extent 

md  tte  other  was  left  upon  earth.    Surely  the  ^y,  thVExecutive.pBut  the  laagua^  of  the 

Oonstitutiendoesnotoontemplatetterepetition  prockmation  and  of  the  aooompan^Tmessage 

of  any  such  faUe.    Arkansas  must  stey  away  ^j^^   sMumes  that  the  rebel  States  have  lost 

until  she  can  be  received  in  both  Houses  and  §^^  J^^^  character  as  States  of  the  Union. 


any  such  fable.    Arkansas  must  stey  away 

til  she  can  be  received  in  both  Houses  and  ^^  ^^      ^ 

ran  be  recognized  as  a  unit  and  not  aa  a  frao-  fhM  tooneplaer^ePrSd€mtsay8thi*"«loyid 

toon ;  but  no  power  diort  of  OoMress  can  o....  »„«,-;„«„<■-,  have  for  a  lonir  lama  been 


Bon;   Dui  no  power  aaorj  oi  vow^  can  ^<y^  governmento  have  for  a  long  time  been 

assure  «"«  eqnal  reception  m  both  Houses.  subverted.'     But  if  subverted,  they  are  no 

'  8.  Ai^onty  is  in  harmony  with  reason  longe.  States.  In  another  place  he  proposes 'to 

This  question  seems  to  have  been  "nticipated  „i»,„gn„te  loyal  State  lovemm^tsT'   But  a 

bv  ^  opinion  of  the  Suprem.^  Court  of  the  proportion  to  wtoaugurate  implies  anew  start. 

Umted  Stotee,  as  pronounced  by  OhirfJustioe  f„  ^^^q,^,    ^^  he  proposes  to  'reestobUsh  a 

Taney  in  ^e  case  of  X«JW  vs.  ^(i«  (T  gj^te  goveiWent  wfech^a  be  republican.' 

Howard's  Eeports,  42).    Here  are  the  words :  g^^  ^ |^^  ^^  reestablish  a  government  which 

The  fonrth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con-  continues  te  exist.    In  another  place  he  pro- 

atltatien  of  the  United  States,  proridea  thati,  the  poses  to  *  set  up'  a  State  government  in  the 

§S}S;?.'i:J:b^?SSrrgJ"v^!7.ntiSd"ih*IS  mode  urescnbei    But  whatever  requir«i  to  be 

protect  each  of  them  against  inyasion,  and,  on  the  wt  up  is  evidently  down.    In  another  pUce  he 

application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Ezecntiye  seeks  te  guarantee  and  protect  a  'revived  SUte 

(when  the  Legisktore  cannot  oe  convened),  against  government.'  But  we  revive  only  what  is  dead, 

^T*5*^°*!?*^**^^     r^t,  n     «*  ..     u     *     .*u  or  at  least  faint.    There  is  stiU  another  place, 

Under  this  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  rests  with  „t*l^  ^^,^  -D^^^-ri^,,*.  «.r{.i..n4>i«^  i/wxi»>  ^^  ♦i^f  TIIT 

Congress  to  decide  what_govemment  is  the  estab-  ^^.?f  «  ^^  President  evidently  looks  to  the  poa- 

lished  one  in  a  State.    Tw  as  the  United  States  sibihty  of  a  chan^  of  name,  boundary,  sub- 

euarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  govemmenL  division,  constitution,  and  general  code  of  laws 

pongress  must  necessarily  decide  what  government  in  the  restored  Stete.    These  are  his  identical 

i;hSS£'firie'?»a^Tn^"iii^»'a:!  ^^•'  '^^^^  -"rlltS  ""tt^^^ 

ators  and  Repfesentativee  of  a  SUte  are  admitted  t*^*  "^  Constructing  a  loyal  Stete  government 

hito  the  councnls  of  the  Union,  the  authority  of  the  in  a  Stete,  the  name  of  the  Stete,  the  boundary, 
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the  sabdmfflons,  the  eoostitation,  and  the  gen-  snoh  weloome  must  not  be  precipitated.  It 
oral  code  of  laws,  as  before  the  rebellion,  be  can  be  offered  onlj  after  a  most  careful  in- 
maintained.'  Thus  the  President  does  not  in-  qniry  into  the  actual  condition  of  things  and 
Bist  that  even  the  name  and  boundary  of  a  State  toe  assured  conviction  that  the  rebel  State  has 
shall  be  preserved.  He  contents  himself  with  been  newly  constituted  in  fact,  as  in  name, 
suggeeting  that  it  will  not  be  improper'  to  And  this  caution  is  needed  not  only  for  the 
preserve  them  'in  constructing  a  loyal  State  good  of  the  Union  but  for  the  good  of  the 
government.'  Of  course  this  suggestion  of  newly-constituted  State,  which  must  be  saved 
what  is  not  improper  implies  necessarily  that  from  premature  responsibilities  beyond  the 
in  his  opinion  these  great  changes  were  within  measure  of  its  present  powers, 
the  discretion  of  the  revived  community.  "  Sir,  it  is  much  to  be  a  State  in  full  fellow- 

^'  I  have  called  especial  attention  to  the  Ian-  ship  and  equality  with  other  States  represented 
goage  of  the  Presiaent,  because  it  oonstantiy  in  this  Chamber  and  in^the  other  Chamber,  with 
assumes,  in  a  sucoesdon  of  phrases,  that  the  a  voice  iu  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
rebel  States  are  in  an  abnormal  condition,  from  President,  and  with  a  star  on  the  national  flag, 
which  they  are  to  be  recovered  or  revived;  To  be  aomitted  into  these  prerogatives  and 
and  since  such  restoration  or  revival  can  be  privil^;es  a  State  must  be  *'  above  suspicion,' 
consummated  only  by  the  action  of  Congress,  it  and  it  must  be  able  to  nse  well  all  the  great 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  such  was  his  ezpectar  powers  which  belong  to  a  State.  But  if  a  State 
tion.  At  all  events,  the  proclamation,  oy  its  is  not  yet  ^  above  suspicion,'  and  if  it  is  not 
repeated  assumptions  with  re^rd  to  the  rebel  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  even  against  do* 
Stotesjtestifies  to  the  necessity  of  congressional  mestic  disturbers,  it  cannot  expect  immediate 
action.  recognition.    It  must  wait  yet  a  little  longer 

'^  We  have  already  seen  that  Andrew  John-  until,  restored  at   last  in  character  and  in 

son  had  declared  the  State  of  Tennessee  *•  va-  strength,  it  can  do  all  the  duties  of  a  State,  and 

cated'  by  all  local  government  which  we  were  with  master  hand  gras^  that  Ulyssean  bow 

bound  to  respect:  and  Arkansas  was  in  a  sim-  which  pretenders  strive  in  vain  to  bend." 

ilar  situation.     But  this  languap;e  obviously  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  replied :"  Has  the 

harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Resident.  honorable  member  refreshed  nis  recollection 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  with  the  debates  which  resulted  out  of  the  ad- 
power  of  Congress  over  this  question.  Others  mission  of  Missouri  f  Has  he  consulted  the  de- 
might  be  adduced ;  but  I  have  said  enough,  bates  which  from  time  to  time  since  have 
The  necessity  of  the  case — treason — ^the  author-^  occurred  in  either  branch  of  Congress  ?  If  he 
ity  df  tiie  Supremo  Court — ^the  Constitution—^  has,  he  will  find  that  however  upon  the  first 
and  the  President's  proclamation,  each  and  all  occasion  doubts  were  entertained  whether  it 
tend  to  the  same  conclneion,  even  without  re-  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  annex  any  such 
sorting  to  those  war  powers  which  are  all  condition  to  a  State  as  a  condition  upon  which 
within  the  reach  of  Congress.  But  if  we  glance  it  is  to  be  admitted,  it  was  soon  after  conceded 
at  the  latter  we  shall  find  the  power  of  Con-  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
gress  declared  beyond  question.  There  is  annex  any  such  condition  to  the  admission  of  a 
nothing  which  the  President  may  do  as  Com-  State,  because  such  condition  would  produce 
mander-in-Chief  which  Congress  may  not  di-  inequality  as  between  the  States.  He  reads 
rect  and  govern^  according  to  the  authoritative  every  thing  that  comes  out  that  is  worth  read- 
words  of  Chancellor  Kent :  ing,  and  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  he  some- 

Thongh  the  CoMtitutloii  rests  the  exeontire  power  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^8  »»*  ^o/*^  ^^°»  ?  ^^  } 

in  the  rreeident,  and  decUres  him  Commanaer-in-  ^^1  sure  the  nonorabie  member  must  nave  read 

Chief  of  the  Army  and  Kayy  of  the  United  States,  the  speech  that  electrified  this  body,  charmed 

these  powers  must  necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  an  immense  autlience,  placed  his  name  high 

legislative  poww  m  Coogre88."-Kenf  •  Commenta-  ^j^^  ^jj^  ^oH  of  orators,  made  him  for  the  time 

nes,  volume  i,  898,  note  6.  ^^  observed  of  all  observers,  the  speech  that 

'^And  these  powers,  vast  as  they  may  be  Pinckney  delivered  on  that  question  in  this 

when  called  into  activity  by  the  exigency  of  Chamber.    It  is  very  imperfectly  reported,  but 

war  or  rebellion,  become  as  constitutional  as  if  tiie  argument  is  there,  and  the  argument  was 

specified  precisely  in  a  written  text.  so  overwhelming  that  although  the  opposite 

"  Of  course  when  within  the  confines  of  a  view  was  taken  by  a  man  of  eminent  ability, 

State  the  rebellion  is  triumphantiy  subdued,  and  pure  and  spotless  character,  and  burning 

and  the  great  body  of  the  people  testifies  an  patriotism  rBuros  King  was  his  opponent,  and 

unmistakable  loyalty ;  when  local  elections  can  spoke  in  aavance),  he  yielded  to  its  masterly 

be  held  according  to  the  ordinary  municipal  power,  and  stood,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 

forms ;  when  the  laws  and  not  arms  prevail ;  and  what  I  have  heard  from  tiiose  who  were  roeo- 

when  a  government,  republican  in  fact  as  in  tators  of  the  debate,  crest-fdlen.    And  m>m 

name,  making  slavery  forever  imposrible,  has  that  day  to  this  (I  speak  what  I  know,  Mr. 

been  permanentiy  established,  then  will  Con-  President,  for  it  has  happened  to  be  my  duty 

gress,  by  proper  legislative  action,  rejoice  to  particularly  to  examine  this  question  profes- 

welcome  the  newly-constituted  State  to  its  sionally),  with  rare  exceptions  every  jurist  in 

equal  share  in  the  national  Government    But  either  branch  of  Congress  who  has  spoken  on 
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the  sabject^  until  the  last  two  or  three  yean^  resolntion  whkh  is  the  first  in  order,  beoanse 

has  admitted  that  whether  a  State  is  to  be  re-  I  thii±  tiie  time  has  not  jet  come  for  na 

ceived  into  the  Union  or  not,  one  thing  is  oer-  to  take  into  oonsideration  the  propriety  of  aet- 

tain,  she  can  only  oome  in  as  an  equal ;  and  as  ting  aside  the  Fread^it's  proclamation  dedar* 

Massachusetts  might  establish  slavery  if  she  ing  certain  States  of  the  Union  to  be  in  insnr- 

thonght  proper  to  do  so,  as  she  once  recognized  rection ;  and  I  shall  vote  against  it  beoanse  I 

it^  as  she  once,  if  there  could  be  any  enjoyment  think  that,  fairly  and  properly  spealdng,  at  the 

in  snch  an  institution,  enjoyed  it,  as  some  of  present  time  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  in  insur- 

her  citizens  sold  the  slaves  which  went  out  to  rection.   It  is  not  at  peace.   So  fkr  as  the  reso- 

the  South — as  she  could  now  establish  African  Intion  relates  to  that  State,  I  shall  treat  it  as  a 

slavery  within  her  own  limits,  it  followed  that  State  in  insurrection." 

if  you  prohibited  it  to  Arkanssa  or  to  Tennea^  The  joint  resolution  was  adopted  to  refer  the 

see,  or  to  any  other  States,  they  would  not  be  credentials  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary, 

on  an  equal  footing  with  Massachusetts,    I  together  with  the  following  reeolution  offered 

trust  in  God  the  Union  is  destined  to  last  for-  by  Mr.  Sumner : 

ever :  but  it  cannot  last  when  once  it  is  under-  j^^^  .^i,^  ^  g^^  pretcndiiig  to  secede  from 

stood  that  each  State  m  the  Union  is  not  the  the  Union,  and  battling  agdnst  thenational  Goyem- 

equal  of  every  other,  equal  in  every  thing,  ment,  to  maintain  this  pretension  must  be  regarded 

equal  not  only  in  the  power  to  do  right  but  as  a  rebel  State,  subject  to  military  occupation,  and 


any  application  from  any 

in  the  past,  around  which  so  many  associations  such  rote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

that  ding  round  the  heart  of  an  American  are  xhe  oommittee  subsequentiy  reported  that 

to  be  found;  aasociationa  the  result  of  inter-  ^he  Senators  were  not  wititied  to  seats.    The 

course,  the  result  of  marriage,  the  result  of  report  was  approved. 

blood  relationship,  the  result  of  joint  glories  * 

and  joint  trials  in  the  field.    He  is  for  blotting 

them  all  out  and  considering  these  States  mere-  In  the  Houao,  on  April  4th,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Ij  as  territory,  to  return  to  the  United  States  Maryland,  received  permission  to  report  from 
as  territorial  acquisitions;  or,  if  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  joint  reao* 
member  refuses  to  admit  that  that  word  prop-  lution  relative  to  Mexico.  It  declared  that  the 
erly  illustrates  his  own  view,  to  get  them  back  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  unwillinff 
into  the  United  States  as  Territories,  stripped  by  silence  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world 
of  State  power  and  unprotected  by  tiie  Consti-  under  the  impression  that  they  were  indifferent 
tution  of  the  United  States,  except  so  for  as  spectators  to  the  deplorable  events  transpiring 
that  Constitution  deals  with  and  protects  the  in  the  republic  of  Mexico^  and  that  they  there- 
Territories  of  tJie  United  States.  fore  thought  fit  to  declare  that  it  did  not  accord 

^^  The  difference  between  the  honorable  mem-  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ao- 

ber  and  myself  is  as  wide  as  tiie  poles.    I  con-  knowledge  any  monarchical  government  erect- 

sider  the  war  now  being  carried  on  against  the  ed  on  the  ruins  of  any  republican  government 

citizens  of  those  States  as  being  carried  on  in  America  under  the  auspices  of  any  European 

against  them  individually;  that  each  man  is  power. 

just  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  asked :  '*  What 

those  States  now  as  is  each  man  in  tiie  loyal  does  the  gentleman  propose  to  do  with  the 

States ;  but  as  those  men  for  the  most  part  are  joint  resolution  9 '' 

now  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  trying  Mr.  Davis  replied :  '*  I  propose  to  put  it  upon 

to  destroy  the  United  States,  they  are  not  to  be  its  passage." 

represented  in  the  electoral  college  because  they  Mr.  Brooks  said :  ^'  I  have  no  objection  to 

are  criminals,  traitors,  whom  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  joint  resolution  if  it  be  not  a  mere  paper 

the  United  States  to  prosecute  as  such,  and  to  Muunation.    I  do  object,  however,  to  paper 

punish  as  such.    If  the  President  thinks  proper  thunder.    If  it  means  any  thing  I  am  in  favor 

to  pardon  them  all,  and  he  has  pardoned  a  great  of  the  resolution ;  if  not,  I  am  opposed  to  it." 

many,  or  if  Congress  should  thing  proper  itself  Mr.  Davis  further  added :   ^^Mr,  Speaker, 

by  some  legislative  act,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  whether  it  be  a  mere  papw  frdmination  or  not 

President,  to  wipe  out  all  their  sins  as  against  depends  upon  whether  the  Concress  of  the 

the  United  States,  aud  they  should  organize  United  States  shall  adopt  it,  and  whether  it 

their  Government  agaiu,  and  come  here,  they  represents,  in  adopting  it,  the  opinions  of  the 

liave  a  right  to  come ;  but  until  they  do  that  people  of  the  United  States.    It  is  a  declaration 

they  are  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  simply  as  to  what  our  policy  is  to  be  respecting 

But  that  is  not  the  case  made  by  the  Jhresi-  events  which  touch  our  interest  very  nearly, 

dent."  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  a  subject  which  anybo4j 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  *^Mr.  Presi-  desires  here  to  discuss^  and  I  suspect  that  if 

dent,  I  shall  vote  against  the  reference  of  this  there  be  a  dissent  in  this  House,  it  is  about  the 

Bulneot  to  any  committee  of  the  Senate.    I  cmly  dissent  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 

ahiul  vote  against  the  reference  of  the  joint  States  on  this  anl^eot," 
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The  vote  on  the  resokitioii  van—jeaa,  109;  iDqnire  immediately  into  the  propriety  and  ezpe- 

naya^  0.    No  notion  wm  taken  on  the  resolu-  ^^""^J  ^^/TiS^f  «  Buspending,  so  far  as  any 

4£mi  «n  ^liAflAnofa  luture  OT  further  draft  is  concerned,  all  acts  and 

nan  m  uie  oenase.  pn^g  of  ^^j^  atithoriring  or  empowering  the  con- 

'  soriptinjg  or  drafting  of,  or  in  anv  way  forcing  the 

In  the  Honse,  Dec.  22, 1863,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  j^  puSS^  down  rebS^Trother^iJe.^SmT'iS' U^ 

Pennsylvania,  oflfered  the  following  resolution :  thercofproyidine  by  law  for  and  authorizing  the 

-an. *u <»j:^.i  *-:u i  -**v«  a*-*«  President  6f  the  United  States  from  time  to  time, 


Stmea.  and  therefore  nnU  and  Toid ;  therefore,  ^"^  ^if  J^™Ti^Ji''™^2l^^'a  w^^ 

£eSUt«i,  That  it  U  the  sworn  duty  of  the  executive  ""Q  «•  ^  Bwmn  just  so  many  and  just  such  men 

de^StifXa^JSmmeStoa^^^^  £hc?  ^SHSS^^'J^^ 

that  decision  withfai  that  State,  or  to  hringUe  ques-  ^T*^  ™  *?"J^"^*^  snpremaoy  of  the  Oonsti- 

ttoninrolyed  before  the  Snpreie  Court  ortheUSited  *"**«»i  and  that  said  committee  do  report  by  bilL 

States  for  final  a^jndioaW  to  the  end  that,  if  Con-  it  ^as  laid  on  the  table— yeas,  84 ;  nays,  42. 

Krbe"^pij:?wSS»rbe"si5:^^^^  ,  ^^s^rr  ^^^  "^^  ^'^"'  ^'  '^^'^^  ^'- 

stitution^  Objections.  fered  the  followmg : 

Tx          1  -J       ^     XV  ^  X  VI    V    XV    fi^n^    •  ^  Whereas  the  war  policy  of  the  Goremment  having 

It  was  hud  np<m  the  table  by  the  foUowmg  broi^ht  into  the  mifit«y  service  as  soldiers  and  hS 

TOte :  borsn  firee  oolored  men  and  persons  claimed  to  be 

TiAS— Messrs  AUey>  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  held  by  rebels,  who  have  rendered  invaluable  service 

AmokL  Ashley,  Bsiley,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Beaman,  ^  *he  army:  and  whereas  the  more  extended  em- 

Boutwell,  Boyd,  Braodegee,  BroomaU,  Ambrose  W.  ployment  and  enhstment  of  colored  persons  will  be 

Clark,  Freeman  CUrke,  Cobb,  Cole.  Creswell,  Henry  »  reUef  to  our  northern  soldiers,  nnaccllmated  and 

Winter  Davis,  Dawes,  Deming:   6ixon,  Donnelly,  nnttsed  to  manual  labor,  and  toasen  the  number  to  be 

Driggs,  Dumont,  Bckley,  EUoOPamsworth,  Fenton,  taken  from  thwr  homes  and  from  the  industrial  pur- 

FraSk,  Ganson,  Gooch,  Grinnell,  Hale,  Higby,  Hoop-  »uit8  m  the  United  SUtes  where  there  is  now  an  un- 

er,  Hotehkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub-  ««ual  demand  for  labor ;  therefore, 

baid,  Jenckes,  JulUn,  Kasson,  Longyear,  Lovejoy,  BesoUed,  That  a  more  vigorous  pohcy  to  enhst  at 

McCfurg,  Mclndoe,  Samuel  F.  Miller,    Moorhead,  an  earivdy  and  in  larger  numbers  in  our  army  per- 

Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  eons  of  African  descent^  would  meet  the  ^probation 

Iforton,  OdeU,  Charles  (VNeUl,  Orth,  Pike.  Ihrice,  of  thia  House. 

William  H.  Bandall,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  H.  It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 


NATS-Measra.   Ancona,   August^u    C.   Baldwfai,  ?•  ^^"4';~®^*t*^^^K!iJ^2^i«  S?h-^nT3 

Bliss,  Brooks,   Coffroth.  Cox.  Dawson,  Denniso^  gon'J  ^°?'  ^^■».  Thomas   T.  Davis,  Dawes, 

Eden,    Edfferton,   Eldrfdge,   Jlnck,    Grider,   Halt  P^T^^'^fP^-S?*'*' J'"'^''^^  ^iS**'^  ^if^ 

Hardinir,  Benjaimn  G.  Hams,  Charies  M.  Harris^  SS^^^r*??^*^,^^^  S**??^'.  ^*°5^'  ^^*^ 

Hohna|   Phifip^Johnson^  _WUUam    Johnson,    Le  y;„?j*^!^..''^"«.?N^?»'*k!Ji^?^5S!^^ 
Bb»nd,  iiong,  T 
risen,  lielaon, 
Boflrera.  Boss. 

StAje/StaeT  Strouie,  SifMt,  Wheeler,  ChUton  A.  ?«»>«»"y«^  amm,  uomw.  vxtoui,  vnn,  i-«- 

White.  J<»ep"k  W.  Whit^  .nd  Pem«.d<,  W,od-48.  ^j^^T^i^^^^Sli^^^^^^k 

On  Febmary  l^t,  VL:,  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  Schofield,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  SpauldiuK,  Ste- 

offered  the  following:  JgJ.  ^^^^JS^SSlVwIh^bl 

Whereas  all  consor^tion  or  other  foraed  aerviea  iter,  Whal^y,  Williama,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 

9i  the  oitisen  to  the  State  is  oontraiy  to  the  genius  bridge-*-80. 

and  principles  of  republican  government  and  op-        Nats— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 

|>osea  to  the  principles  of  self-government,  which  is  Ancona,  Clay.  Cravens,  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden, 

the  true  basis  of  the  American  Republic ;  and  where-  Edgerton,  Elaridge,  Finck,  Grider,  Hall,  Harding, 

SB  the  laws  for  eonsoripting  or  drafting  dtixens  into  Harrington,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Holman,  Keman, 

the  niilitar^f^seiyice  of  i^e^United  States  have  ttms  Kin||^  KnapjxJLAw,  Laxear^  IJ0l^(,  Maro^,  MoAlhster, 

for  the 

number 

putting  down  the  rebellion ;  and  whereas  the  princi-  Steele,  'Stiles,  StronseJStnart,  Sweat,  Wadsworth, 

pies  of  equity  and  jnstioe  require  in  a  Government  Chilton  A.  While,  and  Yeaman— 46. 

uke  onrs,  founded  on  the  wiU  of  the  m^ority.  that 

sens,  the  rich  m  well  u  the  poor,  in  proportion  to  »<»««»  the  bonnty  to  ▼oinnteers,  and  the  pay 

their  abffi^  to  bear  the  same ;  and  whereas  the  mili-  Of  the  army,  was  taken  np.    An  amendment 

tary  is  a  profession  to  whioh  men  are  ealled  as  well  was  luder  ocxisideration  to  pay  the  same  honn^ 

^m  the  indnoementa  of  personal  gain  and  famUy  ^^8  to  persons  enlisting  in  tie  marine  oorps. 

:?iff^faSeftS,i?f^^,"^'^'*"^*^^^  .^^p^^^htH^'h^--^ 

Buohsd,  That  the  Committee  on  IBKtary  Affain  mdeed  I  beheve  we  all  thmk— that  the  assump- 

be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instmeted  to  examhie  and  tloa  hy  the  aathorities  of  the  power  to  give 
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bounties  was  withont  law.  It  was  probably  About  ojtj  thonaand  men  were  placed  in  the 
the  greatest  stretch  of  power  that  has  been  ex-  service,  either  as  drafted  men  or  as  snbstitates, 
eroiMd  daring  this  war.  I  do  not  know  whether  and  about  forty  thousand  men  paid  the  corn- 
it  was  necessary  or  not.  I  think  it  was  not  mutation,  and  the  Gk>yemment  was  authorized 
necessary.  I  bdiieve  that  if  the  authorities  had  to  o£fer  bounties  to  that  extent,  which  would 
in  good  faith,  commencing  last  March,  enforced  raise  forty  thousand  men,  and  no  more, 
the  law  which  was  provided  for  them  accord-  '^  The  Gk)yemment  then,  instead  of  going  on 
in^  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  by  the  month  of  and  making  another  draft,  in  which,  beyond 
July  they  would  have  had  the  army  filled  up.  all  doubt,*  in  drawing  the  same  number  of  men, 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  in  my  Judgment.  They  they  would  have  obtained  at  least  twice  the 
seem  to  have  delayed  action,  to  have  put  it  off  number  of  soldiers  or  twice  the  amount  of 
from  day  to  day,  showing  timidity,  anxiety,  money  obtained  by  the  previous  draft,  called, 
fear  of  the  people ;  deterred  at  one  moment  by  on  the  17th  of  October,  for  three  hundred  thou- 
the  mob  in  ITew  York,  at  another  by  threat-  sand  men,  promising  to  pay  veterans  a  bounty 
ened  political  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  of  (400,  and  other  persons  $800.  Supposing 
country ;  and  finally,  in  October  last,  they  fell  they  obtained  the  men,  one-half  from  each 
upon  the  measure  of  offering  bounties  without  class,  here  was  a  promise  of  $105,000,000  as 
law.  bounties.    The  Government  had  then  about 

"  This  section  of  the  bill,  If  it  passes,  will,  in  nine  million  dollars  paid  in  as  commutation ; 
my  judgment)  involve  the  expenditure  of  over  the  Government  has  now  about  twelve  mil- 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  There  are  three  lions.  That  was  all  the  money  the  Grovem- 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  called  for.  The  had  to  pay  the  bounties  promised, 
bounty  offered  to  veterans  is  $400  each ;  to  **  Now,  sir,  the  first  section  of  this  bill  un- 
otber  persons  $800  each.  Counting  one  hnn-  dertakes  to  legalize  and  to  fblfil  the  pledge 
dred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  one-half  the  num-  made  by  the  G^ovemment  to  the  people  of  the 
ber  required,  as  veterans — Senators  can  figure  country  and  to  the  States.  The  proposition 
it  up  for  themselves — and  it  amounts  to  over  of  the  Government  is  limited  to  the  6th  day  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars — ^an  immediate  de-  January  next.  The  promise  was  tiiat  persons 
mand  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  enlisting  before  that  day,  the  6th  day  of  Jan- 
This  money  has  not  been  paid  out ;  no  portion  uary,  should  have  these  bounties.  We  propose 
of  it  has  been  raised  except  the  $12,000,000  to  accept  the  proposition  and  to  fblfil  the  prom- 
paid  in  as  commutation  money."  ise ;  but  we  propose  to  dose  it  on  that  day  and 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say-  fall  back  upon  tne  bounty  of  $100  for  persons 
ing :  ^*  Mr.  President^  I  think  the  passage  of  who  are  ctafted  or  who  volunteer  after  that 
the  first  section  of  this  bill,  with  the  limitation  day,  not  allowing  it,  however,  to  substitntes. 
put  upon  it  that  it  is  only  to  continue  till  the  We  require  the  man  who  is  drafted  to  pay  the 
fifth  day  of  January  next,  will  save  money  to  whole  sum  himself  to  get  a  substitute, 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  agree  *^  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  offer  of  we  ought  to  have  great  care  in  regard  to  our 
these  bounties  by  the  Government  was  made  expenmtures  and  to  the  condition  of  our  treas- 
without  authority  of  law.  The  Government  ury.  From  the  first  hour  of  this  war  I  have 
had  no  authority  to  offer  bounties  for  any  per-  felt  that  our  great  danger,  if  we  had  any  dan- 
sons  to  enlist  beyond  the  extent  of  the  amount  ger  at  all,  was  in  obtaming  money  and  not  in 
already  received  as  oommutation.  But,  sir,  obtaining  men,  and  I  am  more  convinced  of 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresent-  that  to-day  than  ever.  As  long  as  our  cur- 
ation  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the  enrolment  rency  is  sound,  as  long  as  we  can  meet  our  obli- 
act,  or  conscription  act,  as  some  choose  to  call  gations  promptiy,  as  long  as  the  general  busi- 
it.  Its  results,  as  well  as  the  act  itself^  had  ness  of  the  country  is  prosperous,  we  can  main- 
been  misrepresented.  It  was  said  be  a  fiiilure.  tain  and  prosecuto  this  war.  Had  the  treasury 
Sir,  it  was  not  a  failure.  If  not  a  great  and  fiiiled,  had  the  currency  of  the  country  broken 
eminent  success,  it  was  no  failure.  The  Gov-  down  and  interrupted  the  trade  and  productive 
emment  made  a  draft  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  then  we  should  have 
persons  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  twenty  had  at  once  a  strong  opposition  to  the  GK)vem- 
and  thirty-five  years  in  some  of  the  States,  ment  The  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the 
The  Government  undertook  to  raise  a  class  of  Confederate  Stetes  is  foil  evidence  to  the  whole 
very  perfect  men.  .  The  Government  said,  that  world  that  they  must  go  down,  that  they  can- 
in  tiie  volunteer  service  a  great  many  men  had  not  succeed.  They  are  weaker  in  that  than  in 
been  enlisted  who  had  broken  down  after  a  their  annies.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Sen- 
few  months'  service,-  and  that  we  ought  to  ator  from  Ohio,  that  it  is  very  important  to  be 
have  nothing  but  perfect  men.  They  made,  I  careftQ  as  to  what  sums,  either  for  bounties  or 
think,  one  hundred 'and  twenty-four  causes  of  any  thing  else,  we  pay  in  carrying  on  tiie  war. 
exemption,' and  I  undertake  to  say  that  any  en-  It  is  important  that  we  should  be  careftd  to 
rolling  board  could  let  off  nearly  every  drafted  keep  the  credit  of  the  Gk>vemment  sound,  the 
man  under  these  exemption  dauses.  About  treasury  ftdl,  the  currency  solid,  and  the  pro- 
one-fourth  of  all  the  persons  drafted  through-  ductive  induslry  of  the  country  prosperous." 
out  the  United  States  were  held  to  service.       Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  saia:  **Mr.  Preai- 
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dent,  the  debate  Trhieh  has  sprung  up  does  not  opinion.  He  Mid :  '*  I  beliere  there  haa  been 
really  seem  to  me  to  be  upon  that  amendment  rather  a  mistake  in  the  policy  of  the  anthoritiea 
bat  npon  the  question  which  haa  been  raised  with  reference  to  this  snbject,  and  a  mistak^ 
between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  chair-  too,  cm  onr  part.  I  believe  that  the  continned 
man  of  the  Oonmiittee  on  Military  Aflfairs.  ofiEer  of  bonntiea,  and  the  continned  increase 
Upon  that  question  I  desire  to  express  the  of  bonntiea— and  they  have  been  increasing  al- 
opinion  that  Congress  onght  to  enoonrage  vol-  most  geometrically  from  the  beginning— instead 
nnteering,  rather  than  to  rely  npon  what,  of  of  having;  a  tendency  to  increase  and  promote 
necessity,  mnst  be  an  nnpopnlar  measore  of  the  the  patnotism  of  the  people,  has  had  a  ten- 
Government — ^the  draft.  I  think  we  have  had  dency  to  diminiah  and  destroy  it.  The  effect 
evidence  enough  in  the  conntry  that  the  army  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  carried  on  at  fmch  a 
can  be  sapplied  with  men  by  volnnteering ;  and  rate  as  it  has  been,  especially  in  my  section  of 
although  &e  Senator  fr<»n  Massachusetts  will  country,  to  torn  the  attention  of  the  people 
not  admit  that  Ihe  draft  has  been  a  fSedlnre  thus  from  the  fSaot  and  the  consideration  that  every 
futy  he  will  hardly  claim  that  it  has  been  a  sue-  man  owed  to  tiie  Government  when  necessary 
oess.  Out  of  126,000  drafted  men,  there  went  his  personal  service,  which  as  a  citizen  he  was 
Into  the  service  about  6,000 ;  about  20,000  paid  bound  to  render,  to  the  question,  *•  How  much 
the  $800  conmiutation;  and  87,S94  were  ex-  can  we  make  by  holding  off  a  little  longei 
empted  for  physical  disability.  The  Senator  before  we  volunteer?"  And  the  system,  as 
81^  that  the  Department  made  a  mistake  in  now  proclaimed,  going  on  as  it  doe&  must  n^ 
the  number  of  causes  of  exemptions  for  phya-  cessarily  be  one  that  increases  and  enlarges 
i<»l  disability.    I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  from  day  to  day. 

that  question  with  the  Senator.    He  is  better  '^  The  question  then  arises,  do  you  mean  to 

informed  on  the  subject,  unquestionably,  than  keep  up  that  system  and  abandon  your  law  ? 

I  can  be ;  but  that  is  a  very  large  exemption  The  law  either  ought  to  be  enforced  or  aban- 

for  physical  causes.    According  to  this  report^  doned.    We  ought  to  have  a  draft  or  else  strike 

there  paid  commutation  money,  20,188 ;  frir-  the  law  from  onr  statute  book.    We  adopted 

nished  substitutes,  10,402;   fedled  to  report,  the  policy.    Why?    Because  we  foresaw  that 

17,940 ;    exempted  for   other   causes,  about  after  this  war  had  continued  so  long  the  result 

82,819.    Under  the  draft,  therefore,  m  New  would  be  that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  ob- 

England,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  up  to  tain  men.    With  all  the  patriotism  that  exists 

the  1st  day  of  November,  the  Government  in  the  conmiunity,  when  it  comes  to  the  indi- 

realized  about  0,000  troops  who  were  drafted ;  vidual  ease  it  is  found  hard  to  raise  the  number 

10,000  substitutes  {  and  perhaps  20,000  volun-  of  men  required.    Now,  will  you  abandon  at 

teers,  who  were  mduced  to  volunteer  under  once  the  idea,  and  say  to  the  people  that  you 

the  policy  adopted  by  the  Administration  in  have  abandoned  it ;  that  there  is  no  such  tMng 

paying  $800  bounty— the  $800  that  were  paid  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  obligation 

by  tboae  who  were  drafted.    I  think  that  can-  resting  on  every  able-bodied  citizen  to  serve 

not  be  claimed  as  a  success.  his  country,  when  his  conntry  needs  his  ser- 

"Bnt,  air,  from  the  commencement  of  this  vices?  Sir.  we  cannot  do  so.  It  is  the  idea 
war  ev&rj  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis-  upon  whion  that  law  was  predicated,  upon 
tration  to  secure  troops  by  appeals  to  the  par  which  it  was  passed,  to  give  the  Government 
triotism  of  the  people,  by  appeals  to  their  the  power  to  command  the  services  of  our  dti- 
deaire  to  provide  for  their  famines  before  they  zens ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be  en- 
enter  the  service  by  giving  them  bounties,  has  forced.  Spend  the  money  you  get  from  exemp- 
been  a  success.  At  least,  prior  to  the  issuance  tions  in  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
of  a  proclamation  by  the  President,  which  I  the  ranks;  but,  sir,  there  is  no  seeing  how  long 
shall  not  now  discuss,  there  was  no  failure  in  the  credit  of  this  country  can  continue  what  it 
the  volunteer  system.  I  claim  that  it  was  a  is  if  we  are  to  go  on  recMessly  and  spend 
success ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  an  army  of  money  as  if  we  had  a  profdaion  of  it  and  more 
volonteers  is  a  better  army  thaa  an  army  of  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with, 
conscripted  men.  They  go  freely,  cheerfoUy,  ^'  Now,  sir,  in  my  Judgment^  the  fiulure  of 
and  they  serve  freely  and  cheerfoUy.  the  draft^  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  failure,  has 

"  What  then  is  the  plain  duty  of  Congress?  been  owing  to  the  very  cLnmsy  manner  in 

With thesefacts before us,isitnotourplainduty  which  the  thing  was  attempted  to  be  carried 

to  undertake  to  fill  up  the  army  by  volunteering  out,  arising  out  of  these  exemptions  for  cause 

rather  than  by  a  ditdti    I  do  not  ask  that  the  more  than  any  thing  else." 

draft  law  be  repealed,  for  I  know  that  such  a  Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  said :  '*  Mr.  Preddent, 

motion  in  this  body  would  not  prevail ;  but  it  suppose  we  resort  to  a  draft  alone,  and  retain 

were  better  that  it  were  repealed,  in  my  Judg^  the  $800  exemption  clause.    I  show  you  that 

ment,  and  that  tiie  Government  should  pay  we  cannot^  by  any  possibilitv,  raise  an  army 

liberal  bounties  to  the  soldiers  in  advance  of  under  any  i^atem  of  draft  which  retains  that 

their  goinff  into  the  field,  in  order  that  they  daose.    We  cannot  fill  our  armies  under  any 

might  well  provide  for  their  fiEunilies  during  conscription  law  which  retains  the  $800  ex- 

^Sr  absence.'^  emption  daose.    If  we  rely  upon  volunteering 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  was  of  a  different  alone,  we  may,  and  perhaps  will,  fill  our  ar« 
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niies;  but  is  it  Jiut,  is  it  fair  and  honest  to  the  ^*  Here  yon  repeal  all  essential  bonnties ;  yoii 

whole  people,  that  the  loyal,  the  tme,  the  pfr-  say  to  the  men  between  twenty  and  forty-five 

triotio,  the  Union-loving  shall  be  called  again  years  of  age,  ^  Ton  owe  dnties  to  this  Govern 

and  again  to  vohmteer  and  to  shed  their  blood  ment  by  the  way  of  senrioe,  and  yon  shall  rem 

in  defence  of  the  flag,  and  to  find  martyrs'  der  them ; '  and  another  thing  yon  say,  too^ 

graves  npon  the  battlefield,  while  the  disloyal,  *'  Ton  shall  render  them  withoat  the  rest  of  va 

uie  traitorous,  and  the  sympathisers  with  trea»>  who  shonld  pay  money,  paying  mnoh  of  any 

son  refase  to  go  into  the  anny,  and  remain  at  thing  to  yon.'    It  will  not  do^  say  gentlemen, 

home  to  denounce  every  measure  of  the  Ad-  to  go  on  giving  bonntles;  it  will  be  so  espen- 

ministration  oalonlated  to  suppress  the  rebel-  sive  tbat  we  cannot  do  it    What  is  it^  then? 

lion  f  "  Essentially  that  we  will  put  the  whole  duties 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  followed,  saying :  upon  the  men  between  twenty  and  forty-flvo— 

^'The  Benaitor  from  Maine  has  announced  a  the  duties  of  rendering  service  withoat  any 

grinciple  here  which  I  welcome  with  my  whole  compensation,  without  our  contributing  any 

ewrt,  as  it  is  about  the  first  distinet  enunciation  thing.    I  do  not  like  that    I  prefer  to  bear 

of  it  1  have  heard  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  my  part  of  what  khall  be  an  honorable  and  fair 

States  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  bounty  to  these  men.   Ahnost  any  of  them  can 

here.    I  was  partionlaiiy  gratified  with  it    It  earn  inftiitely  more  at  home  than  we  pay  them, 

was  this,  that  every  dtisMi  of  this  Republic  Can  you  expect  that  people  are  so  patriotic  that 

owes  to  its  Government  the  utmost  of  his  abil-  they  are  more  willing  to  be  shot  at  for  twenty 

ity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  dollars  a  month  than  to  stay  at  home  and  re- 

during  this  war,  whether  of  money  or  of  per-  oeive  fifty  dollars  for  common  lab<Hr?    Is  it  a 

sonal  service.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  <dioioe,  but  reasonable  request  f    Not  at  all.    Now,  I  say 

it  is  a  matter  of  duty.    It  is  a  debt  due,  and  it  that  in  the  form  ci  bonntiee,  or  in  the  form  of 

ought  to  be  paid,  and  the  Government  as  the  pay  (and  it  is  not  very  material  to  me  which, 

agent  of  the  whole  people,  ought  to  insist  on  though  I  believe  bounties  will  quickest  fill  the 

the  payment  of  it    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  doc-  army),  we  should  take  measures  to  fill  up  the 

trine.    It  is  a  very  late  day  to  proclaim  it  ranks.     I  am  willing  that  the  Government 

'^  But  now,  sir,  if  this  is  a  correct  principle—  should  fill  the  army  by  offering  these  bounties, 

and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  controverted  here  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  saying,  in  this  biD, 

when  it  is  once  stated  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  *  Tou  may  continue  tiie  bounties  to  enable  you 

as  it  has  been  by  the  Senator  fhom  Maine^-^his  to  fiU  up  your  quota,  but  you  shall  not  do  it 

follows,  that  whether  you  want  an  anny  of  five  after  the  5th  of  January.'    What  if  the  Ezeo- 

hundred  thousand  or  five  million  of  men,  it  is  utive  finds  that  the  army  is  being  filled  up  rap- 

the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  idly,  and  will,  under  these  laws,  fill  up  rapidly, 

composition  of  that  armveaually  in  proportion  and  he  chooses  to  extend  the  time  for  the 

to  his  ability.    How  shah  that  be  done?    The  draft?     Should  he  not  have  that  privilege? 

Senator  fix>m  Indiana  has  argued  that  the  most  Should  not  the  infiuence  of  such  a  law  be  upon 

popular  if  not  the  most  equitable  (I  think  he  tiie  people  to  enable  them  to  fiU  up  their  quota? 

said  the  most  equitable)  way  of  doing  it  was  I  thmk  so." 

to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  every  man  whether  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Grimes  failed.  Ya- 
he  would  become  a  soldier  in  that  army  or  not  rious  oliier  amendments  to  the  bill  were  con- 
Now,  I  must  differ  from  that  proporition.  I  radered.  Meantime  a  deficiency  bill,  appro- 
do  not  think  it  is  the  most  equitable,  and  I  do  priating  $20,000,000  for  bounties  already  due, 
not  think  it  is  the  most  popular  method  of  rais-  was  passed  in  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
ing  an  army.  We  have  seen  both  methods  where  it  was  passed  at  once.  While  under 
tried,  and  that  has  proved  the  most  suoceesftil,  connderation  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
I  am  very  willing  to  admit  so  far ;  but  it  has  said :  "  I  tell  you.  sir,  our  conscription  act  has 
had  the  most  thorough  trial ;  the  latter  method  done  more  to  raise  and  elevate  the  sentiment 
has  not  had  a  thorough  trial  by  any  means,  not  of  this  nation  than  any  other  act  we  have 
even  a  fair  onCb"  passisd.  When  that  act  was  passed,  you  had  a 
Mr.  OoUamer,  of  Vermont  expressed  his  wild,  unreasoning  pr^udioe  against  umng  a 
views  as  follows :  ^^Mr.  President^  it  is  not  to  black  man  to  fight  the  batties  of  our  country, 
be  disguised  that  the  burdens  in  this  war  upon  But  when  people  who  were  filled  with  these 
the  people  of  this  countiy  consist  in  two  things:  pi^udioes  saw  that  they  must  go  themselves, 
one  is  m  rendering  personal  service,  and  tiie  and  bare  their  bosoms  to  the  shot  and  sheU  oz 
other  is  in  paying  money.  Now  it  is  at-  the  enemy,  they  learned  that  the  black  man's 
tempted  to  separate  these  things  altogether,  blood  was  no  more  sacred  than  their  own,  and 
The  men  who  are  of  that  age  and  a^^  to  be  that  they  would  as  soon  have  a  black  man  stand 
subject  to  the  performance  of  ndlitaiy  duty  up  and  fight  the  batties  of  the  countiy  as  to  do 
and  capable  of  it,  owe  their  services  to  the  it  themselves.  The  most  p<^ular  thing  to-day 
Government;  and  as  many  of  them  astiieGov-  is  to  crowd  black  men  into  our  armies.  Sir, 
emment  needs  should  be  oaUed  out,  and  they  there  would  be  a  shout  of  joy  throughout  the 
should  render  the  service.  All  that  is  very  nation  in  which  our  whole  people  would  partid- 
well ;  I  find  no  fault  with  it ;  but  let  us  see  pate,  if  the  intelligenoe  should  ^o  out  to  them 
how  it  works.  that  we  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  black  men 
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ctgaidMd  and  aimed  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  peot  from  bfan.    He  escapes  from  the  hasard 

eoontiy.'^  of  woonds,  of  disease,  and  of  death,  and  he 

SeymJ  seetlons  of  the  bill  relatfai^f  to  boon*  also  seoores  to  himself  the  fhll  employment  of 

ties,  were  thus  disposed  ol^  and  the  bill  itself  his  time  during  the  period  of  one,  two,  or  three 

was  laid  on  the  table.    Subsequently  a  Joint  /ears  for  which  he  maj  be  drafted.    Is  there 

resolution  was  passed  to  oonttnne  the  boonties.  any  thing  that  he  can  reasonably  pay  whioh 

oan  be  oonsidered  as  too  mnoh  f " 

The  Senate,  on  January  8th,  prooeeded  to  Mr.  CSark,  of  New  Hampshire,  ssid:   '*I 

consider  the  biU  to  amend  the  ^^  Act  for  enrol-  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

Bng  and  calling  ont  the  national  forces."    Sev-  saohnsetts  goes  upon  a  wrong  theory.    Hie 

eni  amendments  were  considered^  one  of  which  Government  asked  for  men,  and  we  passed  the 

was  the  foUowing,  reported  by  the  Oommittee  enrolment  law,  and  we  inserted  the  oomnratar 

on  lOlltary  Affidrs:  tion  olanse  to  relieTe  some  people  and  enable 

^jx.^^^x         ^jmvx           ,.#xv      X  *hem  to  get  snbstltntes;  bnt  the  idea  was  that 

•A5fi*iiV*^  ••«^,.T>»*»™?hof  th«jat  ^    men  should  be  ftarnished  to  the  Govem- 

entitled  "An  act  for  eDroIliiig  and  calhna  out  the  "-w  b«v««*  ^  jl«xux»u^  «v  •..x^^^vt^^ 

nationftl  force*  and  for  otherpSrposes/'  approved  on  »«»* ;  *hat  a  man  should  either  go  hmiself  or 

the  8d  day  of  March,  1868,  as  auihoriiet  the  dis-  fiimish  a  substitute,  or  giTC  the  GK>yeniment 

ohaige  of  penons  drafted  into  the  servfoe  of  the  money  enough  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  him. 

United  Sta^  onder  the  aathoritj  of  that  aet,  npom  xhe  Senator^s  amendment  strikes  at  all  idea  of 

£:j:fsrj;^eThX"^"^^  » ?«?'•  g^?  ?  ^^^,  ^o;  ^^^  ^^ 

puts  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Grovem- 

ICr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  an  ment    The  idea  of  the  bill  was  that  a  man 

amendment  to  this  amendment,  wnich  he  thus  should  pay,  not  a  percentage  of  his  income,  be 

explained :  '^Thls  proposition,  as  I  have  said,  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  but  should  pay  the  Cfov- 

contains  three  different  dements :  first;  that  no  emment  enough  to  get  a  substitute,  not  ezceed- 

pn'son  shall  be  allowed  to  fyimiah  a  suDstttute;  ing  fSOO.    The  bill  decUures  that  the  money  )b 

secondly,  fixing  the  minimum  commutation  aV  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  sub- 

sdutely  at  $800;  and,  thirdly,  adding  to  that  stitnte.    If  the  Senator's  amendment  be  adopt- 

oommutation  money  of  $S00  a  ratable  sum  ao-  ed,  you  tske  from  every  individual  the  chance 

cording  to  the  income  of  the  person  drafted,  of  gettinff  a  substitute  for  himself^  and  leave  it 

jret  the  single  object  of  the  whole  proposition  entirdy  Ibr  tiie  Government. 

18  to  establish  a  ratable  contribution  according  ^^The  operation  of  the  bill  in  my  section  of 

to  income,  which  every  drafted  man  shall  pay.  the  country  was  that  a  great  many  men  who 

That  is  not  only  the  central  idea  of  the  propo-  were  drafted  felt  an  inclination  to  go,  or  to 

rition,  but  it  is  the  ringle  object  of  the  propon-  ftimish  somebody  for  the  service  where  they 

tion,  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of  it  are  could  not  well  go  themselves.    They  said, 'We 

subordinate.  will  not  pay  this  $800 ;  we  do  not  want  to  shirk 

''It  will  be  observed  that  it  will  be  praoti-  it;  it  is  not  the  money  we  care  for;  but  we 

cally  imposnble  to  reuuire  this  ratable  contri-  will  put  sometiiing  else  to  the  $800,  and  get  a 

bution,  unless  you  declare  that  no  person  shaH  substitute,  and  put  him  into  the  army  for  us,  so 

be  allowed  to  fhmish  a  substitute,  and  there  that  the  Government  shall  have  a  man.'    The 

will  also  be  a  practical  dUBculty  in  the  way  of  result  was,  in  my  State,  that  we  f^imished 

it  if  yon  do  not  fix  the  standing  sum  at  $800,  more  men  under  the  draft  than  any  other  State 

not  leaving  it  to  be  varied  in  the  discretion  of  in  the  Union;  we  fhrnished  fifty  per  cent,  of 

the  Secretary.    I  have,  therefore,  in  preparing  tiie  cdl." 

this  proposition,  introauced  these  two  other  Mr.  Sumner  subsequently  modified  his  amend- 

elements  as  simply  subordinate  to  the  main  ment  so  as  to  allow  a  drafted  man  to  obtain  a 

propontion,  the  object  being,  in  one  word,  to  substitute. 

equalize  the  burden  of  this  commutation  where  Mr.  Oollamer,  of  Vermont,  foUowed,  saying: 

a  person  is  drafted,  that  it  may  at  least  seem  to  "I  believe  it  was  very  generally  understood  m 

be  more  equal  even  if  it  be  not  really  more  the  Senate,  that  the  great  object  of  putting  in 

equal,  and  that,  in  one  word,  it  may  be  popular-  that  limitation  for  commutation  was  for  the 

ized  to  the  country.  benefit  of  men  of  moderate  circumstances,  to 

"Some  persons  have  said  to  me  tiiat  I  pro-  enable  tiiem  if  they  pleased  to  pa^  a  sum  of 

posed  to  require  a  very  large  sum  from  certain  moneylbr  which  we  believed  substitutes  might 

persons  who  maybe  drafted,  but  I  ask  Senators  be  procured.    Further,  it  was  with  a  view  to 

whether  any  sum  whidi  is  reasonable  can  be  fix  a  limit  to  the  price  of  substitutes  in  the 

too  large  for  a  man  of  wealth  to  contribute  if  market,  that  it  should  not  go  above  that,  be- 

he  should  be  drafted.    Take,  for  instance,  a  cause  if  the  Government  would  take  $800  to 

man  who  has  an  income  of  $6,000,  or  of  procure  substitutes  with,  nobody  would  give 

$10,000  if  you  will,  what  is  the  commutation  any  more  in  the  market,  and  the  Government 

money  of  $800  to  him  ?    It  is  nothing.    What  could  give  no  more,  but  would  get  them  for 

is  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  or  twenty  that.    That  was  tiie  object, 

per  cent.,  on  that  income?    I  say  agdn,  it  is  "Kow  it  is  suggested  that  that  provision  has 

absolutely  nothing  as  a  commutation  for  the  in  some  measure  defeated  or  prevented  our 

service  wMoh  the  country  has  a  right  to  ex-  obtaining  by  the  draft  the  number  of  men 
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wMoh  it  has  been  expected  would  be  obtained.  Government  got  some  twelve  mUKon  dolkn 

I  do  not  think  so.    It  is  trne  the  draft  did  oommntation  money,  and  between  forty  and 

not  result  in  bringing  into  the  field  so  many  fifty  thousand  men.    Why  did  they  not  go  on, 

effective  men  as  had  been  hoped  for,  but  it  is  then,  and  draft  another  one-fifth,  get  for^ 

not  attributable  to  this  cause.    Let  me  state  thousand  men  more,  and  $12^000,0^  more; 

some  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  attributable,  and,  in  the  .mean  time,  why  did  they  not  uae 

''In  the  first  place,  somebody  made  out  a  the  $12,000,000  which  they  had  got  from  per- 

schedule  of  infirmities  for  which  a  man  was  to  sons  who  paid  the  $800  each,  for  the  purpose 

be  excluded  as  being  an  infirm  man,  not  of  suf-  of  procuring  substitutes?    Why  did  they  not 

ficient  physical  ability.    On  reading  it  over  it  go  on  in  this  way?    If  it  had  been  done,  would 

looked  to  me  as  if  some  one  had  undertaken  to  it  not  have  been  effective  ?    If  it  had  been  ae 

show  what  he  knew  of  the  most  recent  medi-  effective  as  the  first  draft,  the  result  would 

cal  learning,  by  finding  out  all  the  probable  in-  have  been  to  bring  all  the  men  we  wanted, 

firmities  to  which  the  human  frame  could  be  and  we  should  not  have  to  go  through  the 

subject,  and  especially  all  the  most  modemly  whole  five  drafts  to  obtain  the  number  of  men 

invented  diseases,  or  at  any  rate  those  for  desired.'' 

which  new  names  had  been  invented.  In  l£r.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  fbUow- 
short,  very  few  men  were  to  be  found  who  ing  view:  "What  is  our  present  legi^tion 
could  escape  falling  within  some  one  or  other  upon  the  subject?  It  is  Just  this:  tiiat  the 
of  the  various  calls  for  infirmities,  unless  in-  able-bodied  persons  who  are  deemed  subject  to 
deed  it  might  be  the  man  who  could  not  find  draft  by  the  board  of  enrolment,  shall  either 
any  thing  else,  and  said  at  last  tiiat  he  was  give  personal  service,  hire  themselves  a  substi- 
very  much  subject  to  measles  and  wanted  to  be  tute,  or  pay  $800  commutation  in  lieu  of  a  sub- 
excused,  stitnte.    By  the  provision  of  the  biU  reported 

''An  unexpectedly  large  number  were  ez-  by  the  Military  Cfommittee,  that  $800  oommu- 
cused  under  that.  In  the  next  i)lace,  it  was  tation  exemption  is  proposed  to  be  stricken 
found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  able-  out.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  that  $800  ez- 
bodied  young  men  were  dependent  on  their  emption  in  view  of  the  present  legislation  upon 
parents  for  support  j  and,  what  was  worse  than  the  subject  ?  Under  the  provisions  of  tiiat  bill, 
that,  it  was  ascertamed  that  the  parents  were  thirty-five  thousand  men  paid  their  oommuta- 
dependent  upon  them.  Nobody  had  ever  tion  money,  and  received  a  certificate  of  entire 
found  it  out  before  particularly;  but  there  exemption  for  three  years;  and  the  conscrip- 
was  alarge  part  of  these  poor  dependent  young  tion  law  was  enforced  in  but  a  small  portion 
men  dependent  on  their  parenti  for  support  of  the  Btates.  If  it  had  been  enforcea  in  all 
and  they  showed  somehow  or  other  that  their  the  States,  instead  of  thirty-five  thousand  men 
parents  were  dependent  on  them  for  support,  who  have  to-day  in  their  pockets  certificates 
That  was  worse  yet.  This  was  a  very  unex-  of  exemption  for  three  years,  we  should  have 
pected  condition  of  things,  and  very  large  num-  had  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  thousand  men 
bers  got  off  on  that  plea.  Between  tiie  infirm-  who  would  have  been  exempted  under  the  op- 
ities  of  body  and  the  infirmities  of  parents  and  erations  of  that  law  from  any  draft  for  three 
children  and  their  relative  dependent  condition,  years.  That  is  the  effect  of  it.  If  thirty-five 
which  came  within  the  act,  the  number  who  thousand  are  now  exempted  and  exempt  for 
were  obtained  under  the  act  was  comparatively  three  years  on  the  payment  of  $800,  if  you  en- 
few,  force  tide  conscription  in  aU  the  loyal  States,  at 

"  I  think  the  mode  of  admimstering  the  law  each  return  of  the  draft  one  hundred  thousand 

tended  very  much  to  produce  the  effect  that  men  may  procure  their  exemption  for  three 

you  did  not  get  men  readily  with  the  $800  years.     The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

which  persons  were  permitted  to  pay  in.    If  General  will  show  that  we  have  less  than  half 

the  people  had  been  told  plainly  and  directiy  in  a  million  of  men  to  draw  from.    Then,  if  we 

the  beginning  that  paying  the  money  or  fbr-  have  continual  drafts,  and  exempt  at'  the  end 

nishing  substitutes  woidd  be  the  same  in  effect,  of  every  draft  one  hundred  thousand  men  for 

they  would  not  have  given  any  more,  and  the  three  years,  how  long  wiU  you  have  any  basis 

Government  would  not  have  given  any  more  to  draw  from?    You  exempt  these  men  for 

than  $800  for  a  substitute.  three  years  upon  the  payment  of  $800.    That 

"Such,  Mr.  President,  was  the  manner  of  is  one  of  the  effects  of  this  system." 
the  execution  of  this  law,  and  I  cannot  but       Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts^  followed,  say- 

ftirther  say  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  law,  even  ing :  "Mr.  President,  although  my  committee 

as  it  resulted  in  the  draft,  was  any  failure  at  instructed  me  to  report  the  amendment,  I  am 

alL  What  was  the  amount  of  the  draft  ?  They  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  $800  commutation 

proposed  to  draft  about  one-fifth  of  those  en-  clause.    I  know  uiat  it  was  put  into  the  act  by 

rolled.    The  Senator  from  Indiana  the  other  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 

day  gave  us  the  numbers  as  tiiey  were  re-  country,  to  make  that  law  bear  as  lightiy  as 

turned.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  num-  possible  upon  the  poor,  toiling  people.    It  haa 

bers ;  but  that  is  not  material    The  general  been  demonstrated  by  experience  so  to  operate, 

result  is,  that  leaving  out  of  view  the  exemp-  Nobody  questions  that  now.    Nobody  rises  in 

tions,  of  which  I  have  dready  spoken,  tiie  Ck>ngre8S  now  and  denounces  that  provision  as  a 
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diBerimination  against  the  poor  and  in  fayor  of  citizens.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that.   Every 

the  rich.    I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  man,  also,  who  is  able  to  render  physical  service, 

country,  by  an  uncounted  migority,  are  against  is  bound  to  render  that  service  whenever  called 

striking  out  that  provision  of  the  law.    That  upon  by  Congress.    Congress  has  the  unlimited 

is  my  conviction ;  and  I  believe  we  ought  not  power  to  raise  armies,  and  Congress  may  by 

at  this  time  to  do  it.    I  do  not  see  any  necea-  law  prescribe  that  every  man  able  to  render 

mty  for  doing  it  service  shall  enter  the  Army  of  the  United 

^'Instead  of  striking  out  this  (800  provision,  States.    These  are  two  distinct  duties,  one  to 

which  was  at  one  time  so  misunderstood  and  render  physical  service,  and  the  other  to  pay 

80  misrepresented,  but  which  in  its  practical  taxes.   T ou  cannot  blend  tiiese  two  together. 

workings  has  proved  so  favorable  to  the  poor  They  operate  upon  different  classes  of  indi- 

and  toinng  men  of  the  country,  so  muon  so  viduals. 

that  it  enabled  forty-seven  thousand  of  them  "  There  is  no  subject  that  ought  to  be  more 

to  pay  commutation — instead  of  repealing  that  careftdly  considered  by  Congress  before  it  is 

clause,  I  would  amend  this  bill  and  decrease  finally  acted  upon,  than  the  amendment  of  the 

thetimeof  service  from  three  years  to  eighteen  enrolment  act    There  are  difficulties  in  the 

months.    I  believe  we  ought  to  do  if  way.    If  you  retain  the  commutation  dause, 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "I  hope,  you  meet  the  objection  made  so  ably  by  the 

sir,  that  the  present  pending  amendment  will  Senator  from  Indiana.    If  you  allow  a  man  on 

not  be  adopted.    I  have  become  satisfied  in  my  paying  $800  to  relieve  himself  for  three  years 

own  mind  from  every  thing  I  have  seen  and  from  the  operation  of  the  draft,  you  may  leave 

heard  in  relation  to  the  draft,  that  the  law  is  yourself  without  the  basis  of  future  drafts;  you 

now  in  this  respect  lust  about  as  well  as  we  may,  by  enforcing  the  conscription  law,  be  able 

can  make  it,  and  what  is  better,  the  People  to  raise  one  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 

now  understand  it  and  its  operation.    That  is  men ;  but  in  doing  so,  you  exhaust  the  basis  of 

a  great  deal  in  any  law,  if  it  is  once  under-  all  future  drafts  and  all  future  reinforcements. 

stood  and  accepted  by  the  people.  We  dare  not  do  that)  we  must  not  do  it,  because 

'*  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  we  do  not  know  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
Massachusetts,  that  the  time  for  which  the  country  may  demand  of  us.  It  may  be  neces- 
President  calls  for  these  men  is  too  long,  sary  for  us  to  have  a  broader  and  more  general 
Three  years  is  too  long  a  term ;  and  that  was  levy.  The  argument  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
reallytiie  main  objection  on  the  part  of  the  dianasatisfiesmethat  the  present  commutation 
people  to  serve  under  the  late  draft  K  it  had  clause  ought  to  be  modifiea  to  some  extent. 
been  one  year,  or,  if  it  had  been  eighteen  *^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  make  your 
months,  I  think  the  response  would  have  been  draft  arbitrary,  and  allow  no  man  to  be  ex- 
such  a  one  as  would  have  gratified  the  country;  empted,  and  require  every  one  to  render  mili- 
but  to  ask  a  man  to  serve  for  three  years  in  the  tary  service,  you  will  incite  resistance  to  the 
army  is  about  equivalent  to  asking  him  to  go  drtdft.  Tou  will  not  justify  it,  because  nothing 
for  a  lifetime;  because,  in  three  years  t£e  will  justify  resistance ;  but  you  may  excite  it 
chances  are  very  much  against  his  returning  If  you  make  your  draft  arbitrary,  so  that  the 
safely  in  life  and  limb."  citizen  must  in  aU  cases  be  seized  and  forced 

On  the  12th,  the  bill  coming  before  the  Sen-  into  your  ranks,  compelled  to  hire  substitutes 

ate,  Mr.  Sumner  again  modified  his  amendment,  or  to  render  military  service,  you  make  the 

Bajing :  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  draft 

"IHie  single  proposition  upon  which  the  very  great" 
Senate  will  now  vote,  will  be  whether  they  Mr.  Sherman  then  proposed  an  amendment, 
will  make  the  rich  man  who  is  drafted,  pay  the  effect  of  which,  if  adopted,  he  said  would 
more  than  the  poor  man,  or  whether  the  two  be  "  that  every  person  drafted  would  have  the 
shall  be  treated  on  an  equality."  right  to  hire  a  substitute.  If  he  hired  a  sub- 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  replied  :  "  The  stitute  from  among  those  not  subject  to  draft, 
amendment  of  the  Senator  jorom  Massachusetts  as  unnaturalized  foreigners,  persons  under 
proposes  to  establish  a  new  income  tax,  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  or  men  who,  by  having 
imposed  only  upon  those  who  are  drafted.  In  already  served  are  exempt  from  the  draft,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  an  ui^ust  and  such  case  the  substitute  operates  to  exempt  the 
unequal  tax,  which  makes  the  burden  of  the  drafted  person  from  the  entire  draft  for  three 
draft  more  severe  than  before.  If  the  Senator  years;  but  if  the  drafted  person  hires  a  num 
deflires  to  impose  an  income  tax  for  the  pur-  who  is  himself  subject  to  draft,  they  then  just 
pose  of  raising  a  special  fund  to  hire  substitutes,  change  places,  tiie  drafted  man  again  takes  his 
that  tax  ought  to  be  imposed  not  only  upon  place  on  the  roll  where  his  substitute  stands, 
the  man  who  is  drafted,  but  upon  all  wealthy  and  the  substitute  renders  militfury  service  to 
citizens.  the  Government   In  this  way  the  Government 

'*  It  is,  Mr.  President,  imposedble  to  mingle  loses  nothing.    The  number  of  persons  enrolled 

these  two  systems.    Every  man  holds  his  prop-  and  subject  to  military  duty  continues  the  same, 

erty  subject  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  levy  There  can  be  no  es^usting  the  roll  until  every 

taxes;  and  the  power  of  Congress  extends  to  man  has  rendered  mihtary  service.   The  person 

seizing  the  whole  of  aU  the  property  of  all  the  who  has  employed  a  substitute  who  is  himself 

VOL.  IV. — ^21     A 
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subject  to  draft,  would  be  liable  to  be  called  exempted  the  person  paying  it  from  any  draft 

apon  at  the  next  draft.    He  would  take  his  made  to  fill  that  call.    The  President,  in  the 

chance  precisely  as  his  substitute  would  have  first  place,  calls  for  ^ve  hundred  thousand  men. 

done,  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be.    On  The  wheel  is  brought  out  and  ^ve  hundred 

the  other  band,  the  |800  commutation  clause  thousand  men  are  drawn,  or  a  certain  number 

is  retained,  so  that  a  man  whose  business  will  of  men  take  their  chance  to  be  drawn,  under 

not  allow  him  to  go,  or  who,  for  any  reason,  that  call.    Those  who  are  drawn  and  who  do 

cannot  go,  may  pay  the  $800 ;  but  he  is  again  not  go  into  the  service  pay  their  $800.    That 

to  take  his  place  on  the  roll,  and  be  subject  to  exempts  them  from  being  drawn  for  that  calL 

future  draft.    With  that  $800  a  substitute  may  If  it  should  become  necessary  the  next  year  to 

possibly  be  employed  by  the  War  Department ;  raise  five  hundred  thousand  other  men,  they 

but  if  not,  the  War  Department  may  go  on  and  would  still  be  liable  to  be  drawn  again,  accord- 

maJ^e  another  call,  and  the  person  should  again  ing  to  a  fair  construction  of  the  law ;  and  I  may 

be  subject  to  military  duty.*'  say  this  is  based  upon  the  construction  ^ven 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont^  replied :    "I  sug-  to  the  old  law.    Under  the  act  of  1796,  the  act 

gest  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  wnether  it  would  of  1818,  and  under  our  act  of  1861,  the  person 

not  better  carry  out  the  view  which  I  cannot  drawn,  in  order  to  escape  actual  service,  if  he 

but  think  he  entertiains,  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  desired  it,  was  court-martialed  and  paid  a  fine, 

drafted  and  furnishes  a  substitute  or  pays  his  It  was  not  that  the  Government  offered  to  the 

money,  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  draft  again  drafted  man  to  commute  his  service  for  money, 

until  all  the  persons  who  are  enrolled  have  but  he  was  punished  by  a  fine  for  refusing  to 

been  drafted.    I  would  not  take  his  name  out  appear,  when  drawn,  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

I  would  leave  it  in  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  By  the  payment  of  that  fine  he  was  exempted 

up  the  whole  number,  so  that  the  chances  from  any  farther  drawing  under  that  call.    It 

should  be  the  same ;  but  the  provision  I  sug-  was  perfectly  impossible,  indeed,  that  he  could 

gest  is  that  such  a  man,  if  again  drafted,  shall  be  drawn,  or  that  he  could  incur  any  risk  of 

not  be  subject  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  being  drawn,  imder  that  call,  because  the  call 

duty  under  that  draft  until  all  the  persons  en-  was  filled  before  the  court-martial  imposed  a 

rolled  shall  have  been  drafted.    That  might  fine  upon  him. 

create  something  like  equality  and  Justice,  and        "  It  was  a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps,  when  we 

would  not  prevent  the  taking  of  such  a  man  imposed  this  $800,  which  is  really  a  fine,  and 

when  the  necessities  of  the  country  require  it."  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  natare  of 

Mr.  Sherman  answered :    "  I  think  there  is  a  fine  for  not  appearing  when  drawn  at  the 

no  injustice,  and  the  Senator  will  see  that  there  rendezvous,  that  it  was  also  stated  that  it  should 

is  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  my  proposition,  if  be  used  to  procure  a  substitute.    I  think  that 

he  will  allow  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  was  unfortunate,  because  it  introduced  another 

supposable  case.    Suppose  that  he  and  I  are  and  a  different  idea  from  that  which  pervaded 

subject  to  draft,  and  I  am  first  drafted,    It  is  the  old  law.    It  introduced  the  idea  that  you 

not  convenient  for  me  to  go,  and  he  would  go  might  commute  your  service  for  money.    The 

for  $300.    I  employ  him  to  take  my  place  and  old  law  repudiated  that  idea  and  called  it  a  fine, 

to  into  the  service  of  the  country,  and  pay  him  penalty,  punishment — ^punishment  for  not  doing 

300 ;  and  I  take  Ms  place  on  the  enrolment,  a  duty  which  you  are  obliged  to  do,  and  which 

subject  to  future  draft.    We  exchange  places,  you  and  all  men  owe  to  the  countiy.    I  think 

precisely  as  if  his  name  was  drawn  and  mine  the  idea  of  a  fine  or  penalty  should  still  be  pre- 

remained.    Is  there  any  thing  wrong  in  this  ?  served,  and  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  the 

If  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel  in  a  future  draft  my  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  the 

name  should  be  drawn  agaiih  I  only  stand  in  word   ^ draft'   in   that   amendment  shall   be 

his  shoes ;  I  take  his  place.    1  purchase  a  tem-  changed  into  the  word  *  call,'  or  if  it  be  under- 

porary  and  perhaps  a  permanent  exemption  for  stood  as  it  used  to  be  that  *  draft'  and  'call' 

$300,  and  the  Umted  States  lose  nothing."  are  synonymous." 

Mr.  Collamer  said :    "  It  is  not  that,  but  it  is       Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  followed  in  answer 

the  other  proposition  I  am  talking  about.    I  to  Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  saying :    "  When  we 

am  talking  about  the  taking  a  man's  $300  and  have  once  taken  that  in  as  one  of  the  elements 

subjecting  him  to  be  drafted  again  when  you  of  our  argument,  that  the  money  is  paid  to 

do  not' pay  him  back  his  money;  and  also  about  procure  a  substitute  and  should  be  enough  to 

the  drsiting  of  a  man  who  has  fUmished  a  sub-  do  it,  and  we  have  said  that  $800  properly 

stitute.  managed  would  do  it,  then  we  take  it  that  that 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   "  The  is  sufficient,  that  that  will  supply  a  man,  and 

present  law  has  been  a  good  deal  considered  in  therefore  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  fornish- 

my  State  by  the  legal  profession,  and  that  sec-  ing  a  substitute. 

tion  which  allowed  a  man  to  be  exempted  for        "Kow,  with  the  operation  of  that  clause,  the 

the  time  for  which  he  was  drafted  by  furnishing  element  of  draft  can  never  be  exhausted.    In 

a  substitute,  even  though  the  substitute  himself  the  older  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  older 

was  liable  to  draft,  was  always  thought  to  be  States  of  Europe,  the  number  of  men  subject 

unjust.    But  the  fair  construction  of  the  com-  to  and  capable  of  performing  military  duty  is 

mutation  clause,  as  it  is  called,  was  that  it  just  about  one-fifth  of  the  population.   Instead 
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of  being  twenty  per  cent,  in  some  of  onr  States,  of  penona  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United 

as  appears  by  lie  enrohnent,  and  as  appears  by  States  under  the  authority  of  that  act  upon  the  pay- 

the  ^tnrns  of  the  oei^ns,  it  is  twen^-two  «,d  "^^l^XZ^irT^X'""^'^'  "^  "" 
twenty-three  per  cent.    But  take  it  npon  the  ^ »    r 

average  that  the  enrolment,  if  properly  made,        To  this  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 

would   inclnde   one-flfth  of  the   population,  an  amendment,  providing  for  a  commutation, 

What  is  our  population?    I  take  it  it  is  con-  more  or  less  t^an  $800,  according  to  the  re- 

siderably  more  than  twenty  millions.     Then  sources  of  the  drafted  man. 
we  shocdd  have  four  millions  on  the  enrolment        Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  should  like 

Now,  take  the  worst  case  that  can  possibly  to  know  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 

happen,  that  one-half  of  those  men  on  the  en-  on  Military  Affairs,  before  we  have  a  vote  on 

rohnent  hire  the  other  half  for  substitutes,  and  this  question,  what  is  the  probable  number  of 

you  would  have  two  million  men  in  the  field,  colored  soldiers  now  in  the  service,  or  that  are 

1  merely  state  this  as  a  matter  of  figures,  as  a  likely  to  be  in  the  service  under  the  attempted 

matter  of  certainty,  to  show  that  the  elements  organizations  which  I  understand  are  being 

of  the  draft  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  ever  made  under  the  auliiority  of  the  War  Depart- 

be  exhausted  by  allowing  one  man  to  hire  an-  meuL    I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not 

other  as  a  substitute."  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  enroll  the  colored 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  reoHed :  "  There  were  men  in  what  are  known  as  tiie  *  border  States,' 

in  round  numbers  enrollea  a  little  over  three  and  if  bo,  when  those  steps  were  inaugurated." 
millions.    The  last  draft  was  for  three  hundred       Mr.  Wilson  replied :  "  I  understand  that  we 

thousand  men.    Of  that  number  one-third  were  have  fifty  thousand  colored  troops  enlisted.    It 

r^ected  as  physically  incompetent     That  is  may  be  that  we  have  increased  that  number 

not  stricken  out  of  the  Senator's  calculation,  considerably  within  the  last  two   or   three 

Anotiiier  third,  or  almost  another  third,  bought  weeks ;  but  it  was  understood  about  the  time 

themselves  off  by  exemption.     Tliat  is  not  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  some  four  weeks 

stricken  out  of  the  Senator's  calculation.   Now,  ago,  that  we  had  about  fifty  thousand  men. 

how  often  will  you  repeat  that  draft  before  you  We  are  increasing  them  now  at  a  more  rapid 

exhaust  the  basis?"  rate  than  at  any  other  period,  for  the  reason 

Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  followed :  "  It  is  that  we  can  reach  them  better.  We  have  for  the 
true  that  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  last  few  weeks  been  doing  well  in  Maryland, 
thousand  men  drafted  one-third  were  exempted  We  are  doing  well  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Gen- 
for  physical  and  mental  disability,  and  nearly  eral  Butler  told  me  the  other  day  mat  since  he 
one-third  more  as  being  aliens  and  non-resi-  had  entered  his  department  he  had  raised  about 
dents,  and  already  in  the  service,  and  excused  three  thousand.  We  are  doing  fairly  in  Mis- 
on  account  of  their  social  and  domestic  condi-  sonri,  but  not  so  well  as  we  ought  to  do  there, 
tion;  so  that  really  but  about  perhaps  one  We  are  raising  colored  men  in  Teilnessee  and 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  four  hundred  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Gov- 
and  fifty  thousand  would  be  held ;  and  of  this  ernment  has  not  pressed  this  matter  of  raising 
number  it  is  ftirther  true  that  about  twenty  per  black  troops  with  so  much  vigor  as  some  of  us 
cent,  did  not  appearj  so  that  we  did  not  get  by  think  it  ought  to  have  done ;  but  there  has 
the  draft  any  thing  like  the  three  hundred  been  great  difficulty  in  reaching  these  people, 
thousand  men  who  were  called  for.  That  is  They  have  been  moved  away  and  kept  out  of 
true ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  call  for  three  the  reach  of  our  armies  as  far  as  possible, 
hundred  thousand  men  may  be  repeated  six  They  have  now  found  their  way  in,  and  we  are 
times  before  this  basis  is  exhausted.  As  I  was  enlisting  them.  I  think  that  as  our  armies  ad- 
about  to  say,  I  cannot  contemplate,  I  will  not  vance  we  shall  raise  many  n^ore  of  them ;  and 
contemplate,  such  a  condition  of  things  in  our  I  am  sure  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
'  country  as  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re-  now  being  fixed,  and  the  public  sentiment  de- 
peat  six  times  a  draft  for  three  hundred  thou-  manding  it,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist 
sand  men.  All  we  have  to  do,  in  my  Judg-  colored  troops ;  for,  sir,  if  there  be  any  thing 
ment,  is  to  carry  on  vigorously  tne  efforts  now  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  that  the  people 
being  made  to  fill  up  our  army  by  recruiting  are  in  favor  of^  it  is  the  raising  of  black  troops 
and  by  drafting^  prepare  for  a  vigorous  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  country.  Everybody 
energetic  campaign  in  theispring,  and  we  shall  now  demands  it. 
never  have  occasion  for  another  draft."  "  The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grimes)  put 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  further  another  question ;   and  that  is,  whether  the 

discussedby  himself  and  others  and  lost — yeas,  Government  has  enrolled  the  colored  men  in 

15 ;  nays,  25.  the  border  States.    I  understand  that  in  Mary- 

The  question  now  came  up  on  the  amend-  land  they  have  done  so ;  I  believe  they  have 
ment  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Military  done  it  in  Kentucky ;  I  e^ak  now  of  the  free- 
Affairs,  as  follows :  men,  not  the  slaves.    I  am  told  that  that  is  the 

case.    I  do  not  know  certtdnly  whether  it  be 

^!!^ili*l-^'^?f  *"^;  That  80  much  of  the  act  ^  ^^  j^^^   j^^  ^^       ^  ^^     ^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

entitled  "  An  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  na-  Z-,  ^  v"  -^  At^  x    j  «2'«'^«  •«*««  lu*^ 

Uonal  forces  and  for  other  purposes,"  approTed  on  Government  has  the  power  to  do  it    1  am  told 

the  8d  day  of  March,  1868,  as  authorizes  the  discharge  that  m  the  State  of  Maryland  the  Government 
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-  is  enlisting  slaves  withont  asking  the  consent  ment,  because  I  suppose  every  one  will  admit 
of  their  masters,  and  they  have  the  same  privi-  that  they  could  be  guilty  of  treason  as  against 
lege  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  but  I  am  told  the  United  States.  If  the  slaves  in  the  United 
that  this  is  not  so  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  States  were  to  do  as  the  white  men  in  the 
The  Government  can  go  into  any  part  of  the  southern  States  have  done — ^I  do  not  mean  fdl 
country  and  take  our  sons  and  enlist  them  the  southern  States;  thank  God,  I  am  not 
without  asking  our  consent,  but  the  Gk>vem-  obliged  to  say  so— if  the  slaves  in  the  seceded 
ment  of  the  United  States  cannot  step  into  the  States  had  vdthout  the  consent  of  the  white 
great  State  of  Eentuc^  and  enlist  a  slave  with-  men  risen  in  rebellion  and  resisted  the  laws  of 
out  asking  the  consent  of  his  master.  Sir,  I  the  United  States  by  arms^  or  if  they  were  now 
would  enlist  him  if  I  chose  to  do  8<V&ii^  ^^  ^o  found  aiding  the  traitors  m  the  seceded  States 
consent  of  the  master  anywhere.  The  Govern-  in  their  effort  by  force  of  arms  to  destroy  the 
ment  can  take  your  son  or  an  apprentice  be-  €K)vemment  of  the  United  States,  they  might 
longing  to  you  without  your  consent,  but  it  be  considered  and  treated  as  traitors.  Li  omer 
must  ask  a  slavemaster  for  his  consent  to  enlist  words,  although  slaves  liable  to  all  the  relations 
an  able-bodied  man  into  the  service  of  the  growing  out  of  that  condition,  they  are  persons 
ooxmtry.  It  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
submitted  to  a  day,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  sequentiy  bound  to  abstain  from  every  thing 
acted  upon  a  day  longer."  which  is  a  violation  of  allegiance ;  and  if  they 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  asked  under  what  were  to  go  to  the  extent  oi  levying  war  upon 

authority  the  w  ar  Department  paid  the  master  the  United  States  or  of  pymg  aid  and  comfort 

of  the  slave  where  the  latter  enlisted  ?  to  the  enemies  of  the  Umted  States,  they  might 

Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  there  was  no  express  be  dealt  with  as  traitors, 

law  for  it :  and  that  he  could  not  answer  unless  '^  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  that  that 

it  was,  tnat  they  construed  the  law  giving  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  as  property,  and  that 

authority  to  use  the  money  received  from  per-  the  master  is  not  to  be  paid  for  them  as  property, 

sons  who*  had  been  drafted,  to  authorize  its  The  practice  in  Maryland,  as  I  get  from  sources 

appropriation  in  that  manner.  of  information  that  I  know  can  be  relied  upon^  is 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  Secretary  that  tiie  recruiting  officers,  white  oflScers,  go  to 
of  War  has  clearly  the  power  to  use  tiiat  money  the  homesteads  of  the  masters,  and  not  only 
in  procuring  substitutes,  and  the  law  makes  no  enlist  the  slave  without  the  consent  of  the  mas- 
distinction  between  white  and  black."  ter,  but  without  his  oim  consent    The  poor 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :  ^*  The  Sen-  ignorant  black  man  who  knows  not  to  what 
ator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Brown)  asks  what  law  extent  the  evident  power  of  the  Government 
there  is  to  justify  the  Gk)vemment  in  paying  may  be  carried,  is  told  that  he  must  enlist,  and 
any  thing  to  the  masters  of  slaves  who  are  taken  he  enlists  under  what  may  be  conmdered  and 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  what  actually  is  compulsion.  Whether  he 
that  although  the  term '  slave  *  is  nowhere  found  would  enlist  (as  I  think  he  would  in  a  minority 
in  the  Constitution,  slaves  are  evidentiy  con-  of  cases)  voluntarily,  under  tiie  influence  of  no 
sidered  as  propertv  within  the  meaning  of  the  threat,  or  under  no  fear,  is  a  question  not  sub- 
fh^tive  clause  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  mitted  to  him  at  all.  And  not  only  is  that  done, 
danse  which  prohibits  to  the  people  of  the  but  the  enlisting  officer  informs  all  the  slaves 
United  States  tne  authority  to  change  the  Oon-  upon  the  plcuatation,  whether  able  to  do  duty  in 
■titution  at  all  in  that  particular  provision  of  the  field  or  not^  old  men  and  children  and  wo- 
it  which  limits  the  authority  of  Oongress  upon  men,  that  they  are  all  free ;  and  the  result  has 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  to  the  ex-  been  that  the  whole  of  that  population  which 
piration  of  twenty  years  from  the  adoption  of  has  been  able  to  get  off  has  gone  off.  That  the 
the  Constitution.  They  were  considered  as  State  will  be  benefited  by  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
property,  and  were  intended  as  property  to  be  end,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
protected  by  that  clause ;  and  they  have  been  is  due  to  my  own  convictions  of  what  the  Con-  ^ 
considered  as  property  and  are  now  considered  stitution  is,  and  the  rights  which  the  people  of 
as  property  in  your  tax  laws.  So  far  as  the  Maryland  have  under  tiiat  Constitution,  to  pro- 
direct  tax  is  concerned  they  are  considered  as  test  without  meaning  to  find  fault  with  the 
property.  They  are  considered  as  property  by  Government ;  to  protest,  not  in  any  acrimo- 
the  laws  of  all  the  slave  States.  They  are  sub-  nious  sense,  against  this  mode  which  they  have 

iects  of  distribution;  they  are  liable  for  tiie  adopted  to  get  the  slaves  of  Maryland  in  the 

ebts  of  the  master;  they  are  subjects  of  be-  armies  of  the  United  States." 

quests,  they  are  subjects  of  sale,  and  are  in  "Mr.  GrimeSjOf  Iowa,  in  response  to  the  re- 

every  respect  upon  the  condition  of  property;  marks  of  Mr.  Wilson,  followed,  saying :  '^I  am 

but  notwithstanding  that,  they  are  no  doubt  very  glad,  sir,  that  I  addressed  the  inquiry  that 

also  to  be  considered  as  in  tiie  character  of  I  did  to  the  Senator  frt>m  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

persons.  Wilson).    I  am  rejoiced  at  the  response  ho  has 

"  I  suppose  no  one  will  for  a  moment  hesitate  given  to  it,  and  I  tnink  the  countiy  wiU  be  fflad 

in  admitting  that  although  they  stand  in  the  to  know  that  the  Admioistration  has  establisned 

relation  of  property  in  a  certain  sense  t^ey  also  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  of  colored 

stand  in  the  relation  of  persons  to  the  Govern-  persons.     I  have  hesrd  for  the  last  twelve 
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months  givings-out  that  saoh  was  to  be  the  pomtion  under  the  infiaenoe  of  Andrew  John* 
policy  of  the  Administration,  or  indeed  that  it  son  and  the  patriotic  men  of  the  State.  Bnt, 
actaalljT  was;  but  the  results  which  have  been  sir,  Eentnoky  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
aocompEBhed  have  never  satisfied  me  that  that  servatiye  class  of  politicians,  who  started  in 
was  their  real  genuine  intention,  for  I  have  the  first  place  to  hold  herin  a  neutral  position, 
cdways  believed  that  if  there  had  been  the  where  she  could  dictate  terms  to  the  country, 
proper  agencies  used,  if  there  had  been  the  They  undertook,  then,  to  dictate  to  the  Presi- 
proper  degree  of  practical  sagacity  exhibited  dent,  but  they  failed,  and  now  they  are  de- 
by  tiie  agents  who  were  selected  by  the  Gov-  nouncing  him.  That  class  of  noliticlans,  how- 
emment  to  raise  colored  regiments,  ihere  could  ever,  is  passing  away,  even  in  Kentucky.  The 
have  been  two  hundred  thousand  colored  men  people  are  ripening  there  as  they  are  ripening 
marshalled  into  the  field  to-day,  and  I  believe  everywhere  else;  and  when  the  next  opportuni- 
it  now.  I  believe  that  there  might  have  been,  ty  comes  for  Kentucky  to  speak,  I  entertain  not 
and  ougiht  to  have  been,  two  hundred  thousand  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  will  speak  by 
colored  men  in  tiie  field  at  this  moment,  and  an  overwhelming  mifjority,  just  as  Missouri  and 
that  instead  of  our  being  compelled  to  pass  a  Maryland  and  Delaware  and  West  Virginia 
biU  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  bounties,  as  have  spoken.  I  think  the  Government  has 
we  have  done  to-day,  and  passing  a  biU  to  dealt  rather  tenderly  in  not  enlisting  colored 
amend  the  enrolment  act,  we  need  not  have  men  in  that  State.  If  I  had  the  power  I  would 
required  a  single  new  white  soldier  to  enter  the  enlist  every  black  free  man  who  was  williug  to 
army."  enlist  and  every  slave  who  was  willing  to  en- 
Mj.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  again  said :  list^  and  ask  no  leave  of  Kentucky  politicians 
"Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Miu-yland  we  or  of  slavemasters  in  Kentucky,  but  I  would 
have  raised  a  large  number  of  men  under  the  put  them  into  the  service  at  once, 
lead  of  General  Bimey,  a  son  of  James  G.  Bimey.  "  Now,  sir,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  board  for . 
who  inherits  the  principles  of  his  father,  ana  the  examination  of  officers.  General  Casey  is 
who  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  faithftd  chairman  of  the  board,  and  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
officers  we  have  in  the  service  of  the  United  tor  from  Iowa  what  I  know  to  be  the  &ct,  that 
States.  He  has  officered  tibiose  regiments  from  a  more  true,  loyal,  faithM  man  does  not  bear 
men  who  have  passed  before  this  board,  and  in  tiie  commission  of  the  United  States  than  Gen- 
my  jnd^nent,  derived  from  the  information  eral  Casey.  He  is  in  favor  of  enlisting  black 
given  by  him  and  by  others,  no  regiments  in  the  troops,  and  was  early  in  favor  of  it.  He  is  in 
service  have  been  better  officered.  In  General  favor  of  giving  them  good  officers,  men  quali- 
Butier's  department,  he  said  to  me  the  otiier  fied  to  command,  men  of  personal  character 
day  that  he  had  raised  since  he  went  there,  and  individual  honor.  I  do  not  entertain  a 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  three  thousand  colored  doubt  that  the  men  who  have  passed  that  board 
men.  They  had  some  raised  there  before;  Gen-  are  better  fitted  for  their  places  than  are  the 
eral  Wilde  had  raised  a  brigade  in  North  Car-  officers  of  the  average  white  regunents  of  the 
olina.  Greneral  Wilde  belongs  to  that  dass  of  country.  I  know  that  General  Casey  believes 
men  who  loiow  what  this  war  is  about,  and  that  the  colored  troops  ought  to  have  better 
whose  heart  is  in  it.  He  believed  in  raising  these  officers  than  white  troops,  that  thejr  ought  to 
troops,  and  he  had  them  well  officered.  We  have  men  whose  sympatmes  are  with  them, 
are  raising  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  large  who  will  treat  them  kindly,  but  firmly,  men  ox 
number  of  men,  because  there  we  have  the  intelligence  and  of  character  qualified  for  their 
influence  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  is  for  rais-  positions,  and  I  know  that  he  has  striven  to 
ing  these  troops  and  for  maMng  Tennessee  what  give  them  such  officers.  I  wish  all  the  colored 
she  ought  to  be,  a  free  State.  Down  in  tixe  de-  troops  in  the  country  were  as  well  officered  as 
partment  of  the  Gulf  we  have  raised  prob-  the  troops  are  whose  officers  have  passed  before 
ably  twenty  thousand  black  men,  and  we  have  the  board." 

officered  them  as  best  we  could;  perhaps  they  The  bill  was  again  coneidered  on  Jan.  lith, 

are  not  so  well  officered  there  as  tne  regmients  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  withdrew 

nearer  the  city  of  Washington,  whose  officers  his  amendment,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 

have  passed  through  an  examination  before  this  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  as  fol- 

board.     StiU  we  are  improving  there:  and  lows: 

everywhere  in  the  country,  with  possibiy  tiie  g.^,  ^l.  And  h4  U  farther  enoML  That  so  much 

exception  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Ken-  of  the  act  entitled  **  In  act  for  enrolling  and  calline 

tucky,  the  raising  of  colored  troops  is  progress-  out  the  national  forces  and  for  other  purpoeea,^ 

ing  finely.  approved  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1868,  as  authorizes 

"little  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Ken-  JJ®  ^■^.?*^5*  ^^^5*  ^**®^i?*i£®  flT?  °* 

o^uMD  uBo  u^j%uM.  vtvw  A«  w*owi««»  vx  j^w  ^^  Unitcd  Statos  under  the  authority  of  that  act 

tucky,  for  the  rowon  that  Kentucky  to-day  is  „pon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  not  ezceedhig 

the  only  State  m  the  Umon  that  mamtams  $800,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed, 

the  cause  of  slavery  or  carries  its  flag.    Dela-  Tbas— Messrs.  Brown,  Grimes,  Uarlan,  Lane  of 

ware  has  taken  her  position;   Maryland  has  &^»°&J'<>'K5°'J^«?°*^*K  ^W!«y'  Sprwue,  Ten 

taken  he«,  «»d  «  Lye  West  Vi^  and  ^^hSSSSS  S^?n^Z2SSJ?°A  C„k. 

Missouri.  Tennessee,  wnicn  was  excepted  from  Collamer,  Conness,  Oowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 

the  proclamation  of  freedom,  is  tiJdng  her  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Harding,  Harrisi 
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'  is  enlisting  slaves  withont  asking  the  consent  ment,  because  I  suppose  every  one  wiU  admit 
of  their  masters,  and  they  have  the  same  privi-  that  they  could  be  guilty  of  treason  as  ^inst 
lege  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  but  I  am  told  the  United  States.  If  the  slayes  in  the  United 
that  this  is  not  so  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  States  were  to  do  as  the  white  men  in  the 
The  Government  can  go  into  any  part  of  the  southern  States  have  done— I  do  not  mean  all 
country  and  take  our  sons  and  eidist  them  the  southern  States;  thank  God,  I  am  not 
without  asking  our  consent,  but  the  Govern-  obliged  to  say  so — ^if  the  slaves  in  the  seceded 
ment  of  the  United  States  cannot  step  into  the  States  had  without  the  consent  of  the  white 
great  State  of  Kentucky  and  enlist  a  slave  with-  men  risen  in  rebellion  and  resisted  the  laws  of 
out  a^dng  the  consent  of  his  master.  Sir,  I  the  United  States  by  arms,  or  if  they  were  now 
would  enlkt  him  if  I  chose  to  do  so,  and  ask  no  found  aiding  the  traitors  in  the  seceded  States 
consent  of  the  master  anywhere.  The  Gk)vern-  in  their  effort  by  force  of  arms  to  destroy  the 
ment  can  take  your  son  or  an  apprentice  be-  Government  of  the  United  States,  they  might 
longing  to  you  without  your  consent,  but  it  be  considered  and  treated  as  traitors.  In  other 
must  1^  a  slavemaster  for  his  consent  to  eniiBt  words,  although  slaves  liable  to  all  the  relations 
an  able-bodied  man  into  the  service  of  the  growingoutof  that  condition,  they  are  persons 
country.  It  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  owing  all^;iance  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
submitted  to  a  day,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  sequently  bound  to  abstain  from  every  thing 
acted  upon  a  day  longer."  which  is  a  violation  of  allegiance ;  and  if  they 

Mr.  6rown,  of  Missouri,  asked  under  what  were  to  go  to  the  extent  of  lei^ng  war  upon 

authority  the  W  ar  Department  paid  the  master  the  United  States  or  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 

of  the  slave  where  the  latter  enlisted  ?  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  they  might 

Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  there  was  no  express  be  dealt  with  as  traitors, 

law  for  it :  and  that  he  could  not  answer  unless  *'  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  that  that 

it  was,  that  they  construed  the  law  giving  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  as  property,  and  that 

authority  to  use  the  money  received  from  per-  the  master  is  not  to  be  paid  for  them  as  property, 

sons  who  had  been  drafted,  to  authorize  its  The  practice  in  Maryland,  as  I  get  from  sources 

appropriation  in  that  manner.  of  information  that  I  know  can  be  relied  upon,  is 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  *^  The  Secretary  that  the  recruiting  officers,  white  officers,  go  to 
of  War  has  clearly  the  power  to  use  that  money  the  homesteads  of  the  masters,  and  not  only 
in  procuring  substitutes,  and  the  law  makes  no  enlist  the  slave  without  the  consent  of  the  mas- 
distinction  between  white  and  black,"  ter,  but  without  his  own  consent.    The  poor 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  *^The  Sen-  ignorant  black  man  who  knows  not  to  what 
ator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Brown)  asks  what  law  extent  tJie  evident  power  of  the  Government 
there  is  to  justify  the  Government  in  paying  may  be  carried,  is  told  that  he  must  enlist,  and 
any  thing  to  the  masters  of  slaves  who  are  taken  he  enlists  under  what  may  be  considered  and 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  what  actually  is  compulsion.  Whether  he 
that  although  the  term  '  slave '  is  nowhere  found  would  enlist  (as  I  think  he  would  in  a  minority 
in  the  Oonstitution,  slaves  are  evidently  con-  of  oases)  voluntarily,  under  the  influence  of  no 
sidered  as  propertv  within  the  meaning  of  the  threat,  or  under  no  fear,  is  a  question  not  sub- 
fugitive  clause  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  mitted  to  him  at  all.  And  not  only  is  that  done, 
clause  which  prohibits  to  the  people  of  the  but  the  enlisting  officer  informs  all  the  slaves 
United  States  the  authority  to  change  the  Con-  upon  the  plantation,  whether  able  to  do  duty  in 
■titution  at  all  in  that  particular  provision  of  the  field  or  not,  old  men  and  children  and  wo- 
it  which  limits  the  authority  of  Congress  upon  men,  that  they  are  all  free ;  and  the  result  has 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  to  the  ex-  been  that  the  whole  of  that  population  which 
piration  of  twenty  years  from  the  adoption  of  has  been  able  to  get  off  has  gone  off.  That  the 
the  Oonstitution.  They  were  considered  as  State  will  be  benefited  by  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
property,  and  were  intended  as  property  to  be  end,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
protected  by  that  clause ;  and  they  have  been  is  due  to  my  own  convictions  of  what  the  Con-  ^ 
considered  as  property  and  are  now  considered  stitution  is,  and  the  rights  which  the  people  of 
as  property  in  your  tax  laws.  So  far  as  the  Maryland  have  under  &at  Oonstitution,  to  pro- 
direct  tax  is  concerned  they  are  considered  as  test  without  meaning  to  find  fault  with  the 
property.  They  are  considered  as  property  by  Government ;  to  protest,  not  in  any  acrimo- 
the  laws  of  all  the  slave  States.  They  are  sub-  nious  sense,  against  this  mode  which  they  have 
jects  of  distribution;  they  are  liable  for  the  adopted  to  get  the  slaves  of  Maryland  in  the 
debts  of  the  master;  they  are  subjects  of  be-  armies  of  the  United  States." 
quests,  they  are  subjects  of  sale,  and  are  in  I^.  Grimes^f  Iowa,  in  response  to  the  re- 
every  respect  upon  the  condition  of  property;  marks  of  Mr.  Wilson,  followed,  saying :  '^  I  am 
but  notwithstanding  that,  they  are  no  doubt  very  glad,  sir,  that  I  addressed  the  inquiry  that 
also  to  be  considered  as  in  the  character  of  I  did  to  tJie  Senator  frx>m  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
persons.  Wilson).    I  am  rejoiced  at  the  response  ho  has 

"  I  suppose  no  one  will  for  a  moment  hesitate  given  to  it,  and  I  tnii:Jc  the  country  wiU  be  glad 

in  admitting  that  although  they  stand  in  the  to  ^ow  that  the  Administration  has  established 

relation  of  property  iu  a  certain  sense  they  also  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  of  colored 

stand  in  the  relation  of  persons  to  the  Govern-  persons.     I  have  heard  for  the  last  twelve 
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moQtiis  giTingB-oat  that  saoh  was  to  be  the  poaitioii  under  the  inflnenoe  of  Andrew  John* 
polioy  of  the  Administration,  or  indeed  that  it  son  and  the  patriotic  men  of  the  State.  Bnt, 
ietaally  was;  bat  the  results  which  have  been  sir,  Kentucky  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  oon- 
aeoomplished  have  never  satisfied  me  that  that  servatiye  dass  of  poUticians,  who  started  in 
▼as  their  real  genuine  intention,  for  I  have  the  first  place  to  hold  her  in  a  neutral  position, 
alwaya  belieyed  that  if  there  had  been  the  where  she  could  dictate  terms  to  the  country. 
proper  agencies  used,  if  there  had  been  the  They  undertook,  then,  to  dictate  to  the  Pred- 
pvper  degree  of  practical  sagacity  exhibited  dent^  but  they  fSEuled,  and  now  they  are  de- 
by  the  agents  who  were  selected  by  the  Gov-  noundng  him.  That  dass  of  nolitioians,  how- 
enmi^it  to  raise  colored  regiments,  tiiere  could  ever,  is  passing  away,  even  in  Kentucky.  The 
hare  been  two  hundred  thousand  colored  men  people  are  ripening  there  as  they  are  ripening 
marshalled  into  the  field  to-day,  and  I  beheye  everywhere  else;  and  when  the  next  opportuni- 
it  now.  I  betieye  that  there  might  have  been,  tv  comes  for  Kentucky  to  speak,  I  entertain  not 
and  ou^t  to  have  been,  two  hundred  thousand  ue  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  will  speak  by 
colored  men  in  the  field  at  this  moment,  and  an  overwhelminff  nugority,  just  as  Missouri  and 
that  instead  of  our  being  compelled  to  pass  a  Maryland  and  Delaware  and  West  Virginia 
bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  bounties,  as  have  spoken.  I  think  the  Goyemment  has 
we  have  done  to*day,  and  passing  a  bill  to  dealt  rather  tenderly  in  not  enlisting  colored 
amend  the  enrolment  act,  we  need  not  have  men  in  that  State.  If  I  had  the  power  I  would 
re4aired  a  single  new  white  soldier  to  enter  the  enlist  every  black  free  man  who  was  willing  to 
anny.'^  enlist  and  every  dave  who  was  willing  to  en- 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  again  said:  list,  and  ask  no  leave  of  Kentucky  politidans 
"Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Miffyland  we  or  of  slavemasters  in  Kentucky,  but  I  would 
have  raised  a  large  number  of  men  under  the  put  them  into  the  service  at  once, 
lead  of  General  Bimey,  a  son  of  James  G.  Bimey,  *'  Now,  sir,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  board  for , 
who  inherits  the  prindples  of  his  father,  and  the  examination  of  officers.  General  Casey  is 
who  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  chairman  of  the  board,  and  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
officers  we  have  in  the  service  of  the  United  tor  from  Iowa  what  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  that 
States.  He  has  officered  those  regiments  from  a  more  true,  loyaL  faithful  man  does  not  bear 
men  who  have  passed  before  this  board,  and  in  the  commission  of  the  United  States  than  Gen- 
my  judgment,  derived  from  the  information  eral  Casey.  He  is  in  fSetvor  of  enlisting  black 
given  by  him  and  by  others,  no  regiments  in  the  troops,  and  was  early  in  favor  of  it.  He  is  in 
service  have  been  better  officered.  In  General  favor  of  giving  them  good  officers,  men  quali- 
Butler's  department^  he  said  to  me  the  otiier  fied  to  command,  men  of  personal  character 
day  that  he  had  raised  since  he  went  tiiere.  and  individual  honor.  I  do  not  entertain  a 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  three  thousand  colored  doubt  that  the  men  who  have  passed  that  board 
men.  They  had  some  raised  there  before;  Gen-  are  better  fitted  for  their  places  than  are  the 
eral  Wilde  had  raised  a  brigade  in  North  Car-  officers  of  the  average  white  regiments  of  the 
olina.  Grenerd  Wilde  belongs  to  that  dass  of  country.  I  know  that  Generd  Casey  believes 
men  who  know  what  this  war  is  about,  and  that  the  colored  troops  ought  to  have  better 
whose  heart  is  in  it.  He  believed  in  rdsing  these  officers  than  white  troops,  that  thejr  ought  to 
troops,  and  he  had  them  well  officered.  We  have  men  whose  sympatlues  are  with  them, 
are  raising  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  large  who  wiU  treat  them  kindly,  but  firmly,  men  of 
number  of  men.  because  there  we  have  the  intelligence  and  of  character  qualified  for  their 
influence  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  is  for  rds-  podtions,  and  I  know  that  he  has  striven  to 
ing  these  troops  and  for  making  Tennessee  what  give  them  such  officers.  I  wish  dl  the  colored 
she  ought  to  be,  a  free  State.  Down  in  tiie  de-  troops  in  the  country  were  as  well  officered  as 
partment  of  the  Gulf  we  have  raised  prob-  the  troops  are  whose  officers  have  passed  before 
ably  twenty  thousand  black  men,  and  we  have  the  board.'' 

officered  them  as  best  we  could;  perhaps  they  The  biU  was  again  conddered  on  Jan.  lith, 

are  not  so  well  officered  there  as  the  regiments  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  withdrew 

nearer  the  dty  of  Washington,  whose  officers  his  amendment,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 

have  passed  through  an  examination  before  this  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  as  fol- 

boar£     Still  we  are  improving  there:  and  lows: 

everywhere  in  the  country  with  posdbly  tiie  g,^.  j^,  ^^  j,  UfuHUr  macled,  That  so  mndi 

exception  of  the  States  of  Missoun  and  Ken-  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  enrdliog  and  eaUins 

tuckv,  the  rdsing  of  colored  troops  is  progresft-  oni  the  nationd  forces  and  for  other  purposes,^ 

ing  finely.  approyed  on  the  8d  daj  of  March,  1898,  as  aathorizes 

"Little  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Ken-  *£«  udte^^tetee^^di^SJ^^ntto^^^ 

tucky,  for  the  rwson  that  Kentucky  to-day  is  „pon  «he  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 

the  omy  State  m  the  Umon  that  maintains  $800,  be,  and  the  same  ie  hereby,  repeded. 

the  cause  of  davery  or  carries  its  flag.    Dela-  TnAS— Measra.  Brown,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Lane  of 

ware  has  taken  her  podtion ;   Maryland  has  &^*°!>J'*?«S'*'J^^°"*^.  SJSS®^'  Sprague,  Ten 

taken  hers;  and  so  have  West  Virginia  and  Byck,  iSmbdl,  Wade,  and  Wflfanson-ia. 

vn^vu  ^«*»i   •»*«  •»*'  «»Tw  ffcow  Tu^vuw  cuxu  Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnckdew,  Oarhle,  Clark, 

^Gssoun.  Tennessee,  which  was  excepted  from  Coiuuner,  Conness,  Cowii,  Davis,  Dixon,  DioUttle, 

the  prodamation  of  freedom,  is  taking  her  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Hde,  Harding,  Harris, 
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HendenoD,  Hendricks,  Howurd,  Howe,  Johnson,  farnish  one  thousand  men.    Five  hnndi'ed  pa/ 

Lane  of  tansas,  Pomeroy,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  ^he  conunntation  money.    That  money  goes 

Sumner,  Van  Wmkle,  and 'Wil8on-28.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Secretary  of  War.    He 

The  bill,  afternnmerons  amendments  in  Com-  is  procuring  substitutes  generally.    Now,  how 

mittee,  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  is  the  Secretary  of  War  to  assign  the  number  of 

16th  it  was  considered.  substitutes  that  he  gets  throughout  the  United 

Mr.  Olark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  States  in  various  quarters?  Is  he  going  to  assign 

following  amendment :  some  of  them  to  this  district  and  some  of  them 

And  U  it  further  enaetsd,  That  the  commutation  to  another,  or  are  the  substitutes  to  be  recruit- 
money  paid  or  persons  drafted  in  any  congressional  ed  within  that  district  ?  " 
district  shall  be  applied  hj  the  Wsr  Department  for  ^r.  Olark  replied :  *'  I  think  I  understand 
the  procnration  of  substitutes,  which  substitutes  fyj  ^  Senator  from  IGssouri,  and  I  say  to 
shall  be  credited  to  that  district  in  filkng  its  quota  s  J .  •'  JTZ.  xv  j  •  T  xiT^^  j  *  •  Iv^ 
and  if  the  quota  of  such  district  shaU  Sot  then  be  him  that  the  design  of  the  amendment  is  that 
fiill,  a  further  draft  shall  be  made  in  said  district  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  procure  his  substi- 
according  to  the  prorisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  tutes  anywhere,  and  we  trust  to  his  discretion 
to  which  it  is  an  amendment,  and  like  proceedings  to  assign  them  rightfully  to  the  districts  accord- 
had  untal  the  quote  of  such  district  shaUl>e  fiUed.  .      ^\^^  ^^  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^» 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  "I  reool-  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said:  "Mr.  President, 
leot  that  the  strongest  objection  made  before  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  as  to  the 
the  people  to  tiie  law  of  last  session  was  that  necessity  and  propriety  of  calling  these  colored 
by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  drafted  men  to  men  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  I 
pay  money  instead  of  rendering  personal  ser-  have  been  for  that  from  the  commencement  of 
vice,  you  but  increased  the  liability  to  draft  of  this  war.  No  man  has  been  ahead  of  me  in 
those  that  did  not  pay  the  money ;  and  that  that  particular ;  but  I  want  them  called  into 
was  answered  somewhat  successfully  before  the  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  United 
people  by  saying  that  the  payment  of  the  money  States  troops,  and  not  as  the  substitutes  for 
discharged  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  furnish  white  soldiers  from  any  State.  That  is  the 
the  quota,  and  therefore  the  liability  of  those  difference  between  the  Senator  and  me.  I 
that  could  not  pay  the  money  was  not  Increased,  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  stimulate 
But  this  proposition  is  that  when  a  man  pays  the  recruitment  of  colored  droops.  I  believe  it 
his  money  it  shaU  not  go  to  the  credit  of  the  is  the  most  important  thing,  and  more  import- 
State  upon  the  demand  made  against  her,  but  ant  than  the  passage  of  this  bill,  if  we  can 
tiiat  the  number  of  men  shall  remain  the  same,  devise  some  scheme  by  which  we  can  stimu- 
to  be  taken  from  the  people.  Then  we  have  to  late  the  Administration  to  that  course ;  but  I 
raise  the  entire  number  of  men  from  that  class  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  selection  of  these 
of  the  commxmity  that  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  colored  men  as  the  representatives  of  the  citi- 
money  at  all.  zens  of  any  State,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be 

"  Ilie  principle  of  the  le^lation  of  the  last  mine  or  any  other  State,  that  has  not  filled  up 

Oongress  was  that  by  the  payment  of  the  itsauota." 

money  the  Government  procured  a  substitute  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed  in  reply : 
and  tiie  men  were  rdsed,  and  there  was  no  '^  Mr.  President,  *the  argument  of  the  honor- 
increase  of  liability  upon  those  who  could  not  able  Senator  from  Iowa  is  founded  on  a  possi- 
pay  the  money ;  they  were  precisely  in  the  bUity.  He  thinks  this  amendment  should  not 
same  position  tiiat  they  would  have  been  in  if  prevail  because  by  possibility  certdn  colored 
there  had  been  no  commutation  at  alL  But  men  may  be  procured  to  fill  up  the  quotas  of 
now,  notwithstanding  the  Government  receives  the  States.  Now,  dr,  the  probability  of  it,  in 
the  money,  we  throw  upon  the  truly  poor  men  the  first  place,  is  not  very  strong ;  but  what 
the  responsibility  to  furnish  the  men,  and  the  hann  in  it  ?  Follow  out  the  Senator's  argu- 
money  is  but  a  revenue.'*  ment :   he  says,  and  says  justiy,  that  nobody 

Mr.  Clark,    of  New   Hampshire,  replied :  has  been  more  anxious  than  he  has  been  to 

"  The  amendment  which  I  propose  is  that  the  enlist  colored  troops,  and  to  enlist  a  great  many 

War  Department  shall  take  the  money  paid  by  of  them.    For  what  purpose  ?    Is  it  not  to  re- 

the  men  who  are  drafted  and  apply  it,  as  fw  lieve  the  different  States,  if  you  please,  or  to 

as  it  goes,  to  the  procuration  of  substitutes.    It  relieve  the  country  of  the  necessity  of  fumish- 

may  posably,  by  the  employment  of  Africans,  ing  white  men  ? " 

get  them  for  $100,  and  then  it  would  get  four       An  extended  debate  followed  on  recruiting 

for  the  $400,  and  credit  that  district  with  the  in  the  border  States,  when  Mr.  Doolittie,  of 

four,  and  so  relieve  the  poor  men  of  the  dis-  Wisconsin,  offered  the  following  amendment : 
trict  very  much."  IV&vid«d,  That  colored  troops  enlisted  and  mus- 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  said :  ''  If  I  under-  tered  into  the  service  of  the  United  Stotes  shall  be 

stand  the  bill,  it  provides  that  the  amount  of  credited  upon  the  quota  of  the  State  witiiin  which 

the  commutation  money  shaU  be  paid  over  to  *^jy  ?*  ^"^**^  '^^  ''^*  ''P^"  *^*  ^''^**  *'  ^^ 

the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  by  him  expended  ^^^^  "^*®- 

in  the  procuration  of  substitutes.    Now,  under       This   amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from   New  adopted— yeas,  27 ;  nays,  11,  as  follows : 
Ham]>6hire^  here  is  a  district  called  upon  to       Teas— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Conness,  Cowan» 
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DaTis,  Doolittle,  Foot  Grimes,  Hale,  Harding,  Har-  intention  toseize  upon  all  of  onp  slaves,  with  or 

iM,  Hendewon,  HendrickB,  m>we,  Johnson.  I^ne  ^thout  law ;  that  they  intended  to  seize  the 

^^^^'^L^jI^S^At^  personal  property  and  finafly  the  red  ertate  of 

KyS,  Trumbull,  apdWnght -27.  the  slaveholdmg  States.    These  charges  have 

iTats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  been  made  in  my  State  against  the  Government. 

Foster,  Harris,  Howard,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Wilkin-  We  have  denied  them.     We  have  stated  that 

son,  and  Wilson— 11.  ^^^^  ^33  ^^  g^^j^  intention ;  that  the  northern 

.   The    following  words   were    subsequently  people  proposed  to  respect  onr  constitutions 

added :  "  and  the  bounty,  pay,  or  expense  of  and  laws ;  and  that  we  had  no  fear  when  the 

said  enlistments  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  said  case  was  presented  justice  would  be  done  to 

commutation  •  ftmd,"  and  the  amendment  of  tis." 

Mr.  Clark  adopted.    Other  amendments  were  Mr.  Bontwell,  of  Massachusetts,  replied:  "I 

adopted,  and  tne  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  desire  to  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 

following  vote :  Kentucky,  that  in  tne  laws  of  Kentucky,  so  far 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  as  I  know,  slaves  were  recognized  as  property 

Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  but  still  recognized  as  persons ;  and  I  think  that 

JSSSnfLte?f"^SL,M:^^^^^  we  have  re^ed  that  emergency  wh^ 

Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Ten  Eycl^  ^^  border  States  should  understand,  at  least  so 

Tan  Wmkle,  Wade,  willey,  and  Wilson— SO.  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  slaves  as  inhabitants 

Nats— Messrs,  Buckalewj  Carlile,  Grimes.  Hen-  of  the  country  are  to  be  used  as  other  men  are 

driclM^  Howe,  I^e  of  Indiana,  Powell,  Saulsbuiy,  ^jg^d,  to  put  down  this  rebeUion.    No  constitu- 

Wilkmson,  and  Wnghtr-10.                            ^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^^  between 

The  bill  came  before  the  House,  and  various  me  and  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  my 

amendments  were  proposed.    On  the  10th  of  coxmtry." 

February  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  Mr.  Morris,  of  Kew  York,  said :  "  Mr.  Ohair- 

to  strike  out  the  twentieth  section,  and  insert  man,  as  I  understand  existing  laws,  the  Govern- 

the  following :  ment,  when  it  deems  it  to  be  necessary,  may 

All  able-bodied  male  persons  of  African  descent^  s^i^©  the  property  of  any  citizen  and  use  it  for 

between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fortj-flTe  years,  the  purpose  of  prosecuthig  this  war.    I  see  no 

whether  citisens  or  not,  resident  in  the  United  States,  difference  between  seizing  the  property  of  the 

St  to^Wch  AU  ul?  wpl^ent  aSlS2?'p^*5f  northern  States  and  that  of  the  border  States. 

Sb«  natlonai  forces.    AnS  when  a  slave  shafi  have  I  ^^  not  see  why  the  property  of  the  border 

been  drafted  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  States  should  be  exempted." 

United  States  his  master  shall  have  a  certificate  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend  the 

hereof  which  shall  entitle  him  to  receive  $800  from  amendment  by  striking  out  so  much  of  it  as 

the  Umted  States,  and  the  drafted  man  shaU  be  free,  pr^^ded  for  the  payment  of  $800  to  the  owner 

He  said :  ^*  I  think  that  that  class  of  persons  of  the  drafted  slave.    He  sdd :  "  I  do  it  on  this 

ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  national  forces.    I  ground :  if  the  slaves  are  liable  to  military  duty 

know  that  they  are  now  taken,  as  in  Maryland,  at  all,  they  are  liable  to  military  duty  on  the 

for  instance,  and  I  suppose  they  will  be  in  other  same  ground  as  every  person  is  who  owes  obe- 

places.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  law,  dience  to  the  laws ;  on  the  same  ground  that 

but  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  under  a  the  citizen  of  the  country,  the  subjects  of  the 

known  law."  country,  the  denizens  of  the  country  owing 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Stevens  to  modify  temporary  allegiance  tx)  the  Government  are 

his  amendment  ^*  so  as  to  pay  loyal  men  only  bound  to  defend  it.    If  they  owe  military  ser- 

for  their  slaves."    He  further  said :  "Impdify  vice,  we  owe  the  master  nothing  for  taking 

my  amendment  in  that  respect,  by  adding  the  what  the  slaves  owe." 

words,  *  provided  that  the  slaves  of  loyal  men  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  it,  say- 
only  shall  be  paid  for.'  My  amendment  will  ing :  '*  I  think,  Mr.  Ohairman,  that  the  question 
not  only  meke  this  class  of  persons  bear  their  is  narrowed  down  simply  to  this :  if  the  Govern- 
part  of  the  fighting  burden  of  the  nation,  but  it  ment  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  take 
will  also  tend  finally  to  eradicate  slaveiy  from  from  me  my  property  in  the  service  and  labor 
ail  the  States ;  eradicate  it  under  necessity,  and  of  my  slave,  it  is  restricted  and  limited  by  that 
with  compensation  to  the  masters.  Although  provision  or  the  Constitution  which  says  that 
we  are  now  doing  it — ^I  will  not  say  against  law,  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  without  Just 
but  I  do  not  precisely  know  under  what  law —  compensation.  Then,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
I  think  it  right  that  it  should  be  done  according  Maryland,  how  is  Just  compensation  ascertain- 
to  law.  Of  course  this  refers  only  to  the  loytu  ed?  Is  it  done  by  a  law  of  the  Government 
States."  fixing  it,  or  by  any  ex  parte  proceedings  of  that 

Mr.  Olay,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying:  kind?   He  knows  it  is  not    He  knows  that  that 

*'  You  have  told  us  in  the  border  States,  when  would  be  uigust  and  unconstitutional.    If  you 

we  have  appealed  to  you,  that  you  intended  propose  to  compensate  the  owner  of  a  slave,  you 

to  respect  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  those  must  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  as  you 

States.    The  enemies  of  the  Union,  those  in  do  the  value  of  any  other  property  that  the 

^ose  States  called  secessionists,  have  charged  Government  chooses  to  take  for  its  use.    You 

against  the  northern  people  that  it  was  their  must  ascertain  the  value  of  that  property  as  yon 
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asoertaan  the  value  of  land  taken  for  a  road,  hj  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  this  war,  and  it  b 

a  jnrj  summon  ed  under  a  writ  of  o^?  quod  dam-  still  huge  in  its  dimensions ;  when  call  for  troops 

num.    The  amendment  of  tibe  gentleman  from  follows  call  in  quick  succession;  when  draft 

Maryland  ignores  this  right,  violates  it  in  a  after  draft  is  made,  and  the  drain  upon  our 

plain,  distinct,  and  palpahle  manner,  and  is  con-  people  for  soldiers  is  grievous  to  be  borne,  I  am 

trary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^'  for  using  all  the  means  known  to  the  law  in 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  was  suppressing  the  rebellion*    I  would  put  arms  in 

now  accepted  by  Itb*.  Stevens.    Mr.  Davis  now  the  hands  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  them, 

further  moved  as  an  amendment,  to  add  as  fol-  The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  has 

lows :  shown  that  the  negro,  though  not  so  efficient  a 

The  Secretary  of  War  ahall  appoint  a  commission  ^^^^"^  ^  ^«  ^^*f  ^«^  will  fight  bravely,  and 

In  each  of  the  slare  States  repreaented  in  Congreaa.  c*ui  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  m  the  prose- 

obarged  to  award  a  just  compensation  to  each  loyu  cution  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  the 

owner  of  any  slare  who  may  Tolnnteer  into  the  aer-  Union.    Sir,  his  aid  is  not  to  be  rejected,  at 

Twe  of  the  United  States,  payable  out  of  the  comma-  j^^^  j  ,,^  j^^^  ^gajg^  Jq  j^  r^ection." 
tation  money.  y^^  Harris,  of  Maryland,  opposed  the  amend- 

He  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  amend-  ment,  saying:   "If  you  could  properly  enlist 
ment  £or  this  reason :  not  because  I  think  it  is  slaves,  I   am   opposed   to    the    degradation 
due  at  all  to  the  owner  of  the  slave,  but  because  which  such  an  act  would  bring  upon  a  nation 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  ex-  situated  as  this  is.    What  are  you  fighting? 
ecuting  the  law  of  1862,  allowing  the  President  Five  million  white  men.    You  claim  to  be 
to  use  and  organize  persons  of  African  descent  twenty  million  white  men,  and  yet  with  such 
to  suppress  we  rebellion,  have  seen  fit  to  ap-  odds  in  your  favor,  and  with  means  of  block- 
point  a  commission,  which  is  now  in  session  in  ading  southern  ports  and  almost  starving  them 
Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  into  subjection,  you  come  here  and  command 
value  of  and  awarding  reasonable  compensation  that  the  flag  of  your  country  shall  be  intrusted 
to  the  loyal  owners  of  slaves  who  may  volun-  to  the  poor  slaves.    I  say  it  is  a  degradation  of 
teer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  United  States  flag,  and  no  man  who  diQy 
the  law  of  1862.    That  brings  the  volunteering  honors  that  flag  has  heretofore  ever  undertaken 
of  slaves  into  some  sort  of  correspondence  with  at  such  odds  to  deprave  the  oountiy  and  tarnish 
the  established  policy  of  the  Government  in  its  honor  by  such  any  proceeding." 
paying  bounties  to  volunteers,  the  difference        Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  also  opposed  the 
bein^  that  in  the  case  of  the  slave  the  bounty  amendment,  urging  objections  as  follows :  "  I 
is  paid  to  the  master  instead  on  his  freeing  the  ask  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  gen- 
slave,  whereas  the  bounty  in  the  case  of  the  tieman  from  Iowa,  and  the  gentiemen  on  that 
white  volunteer  of  course  goes  to  himself.  side  of  the  House,  what  they  have  got  to  do 
*^  But  the  difference  between  that  proposition  with  the  matter  ?    If  we  allow  you  to  put  your 
and  the  proposition  to  pay  drafted  men  is  this :  free  negroes  into  the  army — ^and  I  have  no  ob- 
uhe  volunteer  having  offered  his  services  to  tiie  jection  to  your  putting  them  upon  your  enrol- 
Government,  the  Government  is  of  course  at  ment  list — what  right  have  you  to  insist  that 
liberty  to  alleviate  the  burden  which  may  be  our  slaves  in  Kentucky  shall  be  placed  upon  our 
thrown  upon  the  slaveowner,  as  far  as  it  sees  enrolment  list?    You  demand  from  Kentucky 
fit.    It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  impose  upon  a  certain  number  of  men  for  the  army  upon 
the  Government  when  it  is  driven  to  draft  men  this  call.    We  who  live  in  Kentucky  say  tnat 
the  necessity  of  paying  to  every  daveowner  a  we  have  the  right  to  decide  who  tiiose  men 
compensation  for  any  dave  that  may  be  draft-  shall  be.    If  you  are  in  earnest,  if  you  really 
ed.    It  is  unequal,^  and  I  am  sure  every  gentie-  desire  to  raise  men  to  fill  our  armies,  that  is 
man  will  see  that  it  is  in  a  moment.    The  poor  the  course  by  which  you  will  accomplish  that 
man  whose  son  works  for  him  on  his  ten  acres  object.    But  if  you  are  not  in  earnest ;  if  yon 
receives  no  compensation  for  that  son  when  he  have  another  and  a  different  object  to  accom- 
<s  drafted  into  the  service,  while  the  wealthy  plish  covertiy,  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  j  if 
slaveholder,  who  has  three  or  four  hundred  you  wish  to  demoralize  and  destroy  the  institn- 
alaves  alongside,  is  to  receive  a  compensation  tion  of  slavery  in  my  State,  then  the  amend- 
of  $800  for  every  one  of  his  slaves  who  may  be  ment  of  the  gentieman  frt)m  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Irafted.^'  Stevens)  is  a  wise  one  for  the  accomplishment 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Maryland,  said:  "Sir,  the  of  that  purpose.    Sir,  I  know  the  gentieman 
question  before  us  is  not  the  right  to  take  uaves  from  Pennsylvuiia,  I  know  him  to  be  a  bold 
for  military  service,  but  the  expediency  of  so  man,  I  know  him  to  be  a  frank  and  candid 
doing.    For  myseli^  I  am  free  to  confess  that  in  man,  and  I  know  this  to  be  his  argument;  I 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  when  it  seemed  know  that  if  his  simple,  sole  object  by  this  bill 
probable  that  the  rebellion  would  be  crushed  at    was  to  raise  an  army,  he  would  admit  that  the 
no  distant  day,  and  without  serious  interference    course  I  have  marked  is  the  proper  one  to  ao- 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  be-    oomplish  that  object." 

lieving  as  I  did  and  do  in  the  superiority  ot  the        The  amendment  to   the   amendment  was 
%  white  man  as  a  soldier,  I  was  unwilling  to  arm    adopted — ^yeas,  84 ;  nays,  71. 
the  negro.    But  now,  sir,  when  we  approach       Mr.  Harding,  of  Kentud^,  said:  "I  move 
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to  amend  the  proposed  amendment  by  adding  a  wholesale  system  of  i  obbery.    Do  yon  pro- 

thereto  the  following  proviso :  pose  to  take  the  loyal  man^s  slave  at  a  fair 

J¥o9id4d,  That  the  proviaions  of  this  Bection  in  w-  valuation  ?    No,  you  propose  to  take  him  by 

gard  to  slaves,  shall  not  apply  to  tiiie  State  of  Ken-  conscription,  to  take  him  by  an  arbitrary  pro- 

»»<5ky.  oees,  and  to  ^z.  his  ^rice  by  the  same  power. 

"I  regret  that  it  becomes  necessary,  on  a  It  amounts  to  notmng  but  robbery.    It  is  a 

matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  this,  to  mockery  of  justice.    The  highwayman  might 

plead  and  plead  for  even  five  minutes^  time,  as  well  seize  my  horse  and  take  him  from  me, 

Aa  my  colleague  (Mr.  MaUory)  very  properly  and  then  offer  me  a  pittance." 

remarked,  whc^  more  do  ^ntlemen  desire  than  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  lost 

that  Kentucky  shall  furnish  her  proper  quota  and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.    Other 

[              of  men  and  contribute  her  proper  amount  of  amendmenta  were  made,  when  it  was  moved 

money  f    It  is  manifest  to  every  man  that  this  to  strike  out  all  after  the  first  section  of  the 

seeks  to  inaugurate  a  general  scheme  of  eman-  bill  and  insert  a  substitute,  which  was  carried, 

dpation  in  the  loyal  slaveholding  States.  That  and  the  bill  then  passed  by  tiie  following  vote: 

can  no  longer  be  disguised.    Gentlemen  are  Yi^-Messps.  Alley,  Allison,  Anderson,  Arnold, 

disposed  to  pass  it  by  as  if  that  was  a  dear  Ashler.  Bailey,  John  "D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 

constitutional  right.      Sir,  it  is    an    absolute  Jacob  B.  Blair,  Bontwell,  Boyd,  Brandegee,Broomal], 

violation  of  the  constitutions  both  of  Kentucky  WUUam   O.  Brown,  Cobb,  Cole,  CresweU,  Henry 

and  of  the  United  States.    No  man  can  meet  Sl'l^' ftS^  ^r?h^  ^iciSf  ^.J?!^^^ 

tiiatproDOsition  in  argument    From  the  foun-  gSS?id,''G5§Si,*GriSelf^^^^^ 

aation  of  the  GK>vemment  to  the  present  tmie  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  6. 

1                the  right  to  slave  property  was  secured  by  |dl  Hnboard,  Hnlbnrd,  Hutchins.  Jenckes,  Julian,  Eas- 

I             the  laws,  and  approved  by  the  Constitution,  as  ?>"»,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  KelloM,  Oriando  KeUoM, 

constitutional  right  m  the  State  of  Kentucky  DanSl  Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton, 

to  hold  slaves ;  and  there  can  be  no  system  of  Odell,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Perham,  Pike,  Pomeror, 

general  emancipation  inaugurated  under  the  William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H. 

pretence  of  raifflmr  soldiers  except  by  a  plain  ^»««»  J^^^^  ^\^°i^°!l  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shan- 

^3      1     VI      •  1  Ti        ■#  XV    r^    ^.xij.  j.»  non,  Sloan.  Smith,  Smithers,  Spaldms,  Starr,  Ste- 

and  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution.  '    Thayer^Thomas,  Tracy'  xfpson^an  vilken- 

"Moreover,  sir,  slaves  have  never  been  re-  burrfi,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  WimamB.  Washburn, 


defy  any  „.«*„„„  ^»»^.^.,  v.^>»>.«.  ^w-.  «.-.^-», 

distinction  between  the  two.    The  titie  is  as  Dennrson!  Edem  E^^eiHtonl^ 

dear  to  slaves  in  Kentucky  as  it  is  to  a  man's  Grider,  Hall,  Harding,  Harrin^n,   Benjamin  G. 

home  and  land ;  and  that  spirit  which  wUl  run  f  *™»  Herrick,  Holman,  WUham  Johnson,  Kalb- 

lawlessly  oyer  tiie  one  would  need  but  Httle  t^'J^^'u^^J'ii^^:^,^^^ 

temptation  to  run  as  lawlesdy  over  the  other.  Uam  H.  Idler.  James  R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Nelson, 

I  beg  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party  to  Noble,  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Radford,  Samnd 

look  back  a  few  years  to  the  Chicago  platform,  J*  Randall,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Ross,  Scott,  John  B. 

and  see  what  its  language  was.    It  was,  that  §JS«iort1f*"in^^"w'  l^i^  wTn^lk^l^v^ 

the  maintenance  inviSh^  of  tiie  righto  of  the  S  wSi^So!^                  '              ' 
States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  State 

to  order  and  control  ito  own  domestic  institu-  This  resulted  in  striking  out  after  the  first 

tions  according  to  ito  own  Judgment  ezduMvely,  section  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  substituting  a 

was  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  House  biU  containing  the  amendmento  adopted 

which  tiie  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  sys-  and  many  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 

tem  depended.    I  embodied  that  same  profes-  A  Oommittee  of  Conference  betweeu  the 

flion  in  a  resolution  which  I  offered  a  few  days  two  houses  was  appointed,  and  their  report 

ago,  and  it  was  unceremoniously  laid  on  the  was  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  19th  February, 

table ;   seventy-three  members  on  the  other  A  debate  ensued  which  resulted  in  the  adoption 

ade  nong  and  voting  to  lay  it  on  the  table.    I  of  the  report  by  the  Senate— yeas,  26 ;  nays,  16. 

deny  that  there  is  any  constitutional  power  to  In  the  House,  the  report  was  adopted — yeas, 

wrest  a  slave  from  his  owner,  either  by  taking  71 ;  nays,  28. 

the  slave  as  a  volunteer  or  as  a  conscript.  You  This  act  changed  the  law  of  March  8d.  1868, 
have  no  right  to  do  it  even  thongh  you  allow  by  abolishing  the  two  classes  of  enrolled  men ; 
compensation.  You  cannot  inaugurate  eman-  authorizing  me  President  to  call  for  men  when- 
dpation  in  that  indirect  way.  The  President  ever  he  deemed  it  necessai^ ;  making  drafted 
haa  disclaimed,  and  tiie  Republican  party  has  men  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  their  substi- 
again  and  again  disclaimed,  all  power  to  do  so.  tute&  and  exempt  only  for  the  term  for  which 
And  yet  now  it  is  proposed  to  violate  sJl  tiiese  the  oraft  was  made;  abolishing  all  exemptions 
pledges,  to  trample  under  foot  this  platform,  except  for  physical  disability,  service  for  two 
and  with  it  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  years,  and  being  in  the  service.  The  other  de- 
States,  in  order  to  bring  about  emancipation  by  tuls  were  of  less  importance. 
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In  the  Senate,  on  the  8th  of  June,  a  new  bill 
was  reported  from  the  Military  Oommittee, 
and  considered,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to 
prohibit  the  discharge  of  persons  from  liability 
to  military  daty,  by  reason  of  the  payment  of 
money."  The  foUowing  message  was  also  sab- 
mitted  from  the  President : 

W^KnroTOir,  D.  a,  June  8, 1861 
To  the  Senate  and  Souee  of  JiepreteniaUves  : 

I  hare  the  honor  to  aubmit  for  the  considemtioii 
of  Congress  a  letter  and  inclosnre  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  with  my  concurrence  in  the  recommenda- 
tion therein  made  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Wax  Bet asxmkmt,     ) 
WAmniOTOX  Cirr,  Juim  7,  ISol ) 

Sib:  I  beg  leaye  to  submit  to  you  a  report  made 
to  me  bj  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  showing  the 
result  of  the  draft  now  going  on  to  fill  the  defiaency 
in  the  quotas  of  certain  States,  and  recommending 
a  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  enrolment  act  com- 
monly known  as  the  $800  clause.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  ProFost  Marshal  General  is  approved 
by  this  Department  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  recom- 
mended by  you  to  Congress. 

The  recent  successes  that  hare  attended  our  arms 
lead  to  the  hope,  that  by  maintaining  our  military 
strength,  and  giring  it  such  an  increase  as  the  ex- 
tended field  of  operations  may  require,  an  early  ter- 
mination of  the  war  may  be  attained.  But  to  ac- 
complish this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  efficient 
means  be  taken,  with  vigor  and  promptness,  to  keep 
the  srmy  up  to  its  strength,  and  supply  deficiencies 
occasioned  by  the  losses  sustained  by  casualties  in 
the  field.  To  that  end  resort  must  be  had  to  a  draft, 
but  ample  experience  has  now  shown  that  the  pecu- 
niary exemption  from  service  frustrates  the  object 
of  the  enrolment  law  by  furnishing  money  instead  of 
men. 

An  additional  reason  for  repealing  the  $300 
clause  is,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  make  the 
draft  for  a  comparatively  short  term.  The  bur- 
den of  niilitary  service  will  therefore  be  lightened, 
but  its  certainty  of  Airnishing  troops  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
To  the  Prbsidbnt. 


can  be  materially  strengthened  bj  draft  so  long  as 
the  $300  clause  is  in  force,  nor  do  I  think  it  safe  to 
assume  that  the  commutation  paid  by  a  drafted  man 
will  enable  the  Government  to  procure  a  volunteer 
or  substitute  in  his  place.  I  do  not  think  that  large 
bounties  by  the  Umted  States  should  be  again  re- 
sorted to  for  raisine  troops.  I  recommend  that  the 
$800  clause,  as  it  is  Known,  be  repealed. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  B.  FBY, 
Provost  Marshal  GeneraL 
Hon.  E.  M.  Staxtov,  Secretary  of  War. 

A  bill  was  sabseqnently  introduced  and 
passed  which  abolished  the  payment  of  $800 
as  commutation,  limited  the  service  to  one 
year,  and  allowed  no  exemption  except  for 
alienage,  previons  service  of  two  years,  and 
physical  disability.    (See  Abmt  U.  S.) 

It  passed  the  Senate  on  Jnne  80th,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tkas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Conness, 
Feasenden^  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Mor- 

fan,  Momll,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sumner,  Van  Win- 
le,  Wade,Wilkinson.  and  Wilson— 18. 
1<  ATS — Messrs.  Bucxalew,  Carlile,  Davis.  Doolittle, 
Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Lane 
of  Indiana,  McDougall,  Powell,  Riddle,  Saulsbury, 
Sherman,  TrumbulT  and  Willey — ^17. 

Absent — Messrs.  Brown.  Collamer,  Cowan,  Dixon, 
Grimes,  Harding,  Hicks.  Howard,  Joiinson,  Nesmith, 
Richardson,  Sprague,  Ten  Eyck,  and  Wright — ^14. 

It  passed  the  House  by  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
port of  a  Conference  Committee,  Jnly  2d,  by 
the  following  vote : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Arnold,  Ashler, 
John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blair,  Boutweil^ 
Boyd,  Gobb^  Cole^  CresweU,  Heniy  Winter  Davis, 


I 


WaB  DSPASTMSIfT, 

PfiOvosT  Mamiial  Gikvual^b  OmoK, 
WAaKXROTOK,  D.  C,  June  6, 1864 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  amended  enrolment 
act,  approved  February  24th,  18&L  and  vour  orders 
on  the  subject,  I  am  now  conducting  a  draft  in  vari- 
ous sub-districts  for  their  respective  deficiencies  on 
quotas  of  troops  heretofore  assigned.  The  results 
of  this  draft,  so  far  as  shown  by  reports  of  this  date, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  They  are,  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Number  of  drafted  men  examined,   ....  14,741 
Number  exempted  for  physical  disability,  4,874 
Number  exempted  for  all  other  causes,  .  2,682 

Total  exempted 7,016 

Number  paid  commutation  money.  .  .  6,060 
Number  who  have  furnished  substitutes,  1,416 
Number  held  for  personal  service,    .    .  1,259 

(This  last  includes  some  who  may  yet 
pay  commutation  money.) 
Total  not  exempted,  •    .       ......    7,726 

These  reports  come  f^om  sub-districts  in  eight  dif- 
ferent States.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  small 
proportion  of  soldiers  being  obtained  under  the  ex- 
isting law.    I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  army 


Ingersoll,  Jenckes.' Julian,  Kelley,  Littleiohn,  Loan, 
Longrear.'  McBriae,  McClur^,  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  Moms,  Amos  Myers,  Leon- 
ard Myers,  Norton^  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  William 
H.  Randallj  John  H.  Rice,  Schenck,  Shannon^  Sloan, 
Smith,  Smithers,  Spalding,  Tracy^pson,  Van  TaU 
kenburffh.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  William  B.  Wash, 
bum,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  windom,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 66. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley,  Ancona, 
Bailey,  Blaine,  Bliss,  Chanler,  CoflQroth.  Cox,  Dawson, 
Denmson,  Eden,  Edeerton,  Eldridge,  English,  Frank, 
Ganson,  Griswold,  Bei^jamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M. 
Harris,  Hutching  Keman.  Enapp,  Law,  Le  Blond, 
Long,  Mallory,  Marcy,  Miadleton,  William  H.  Miller, 
James  B.  Morris,  Noble,  Odell.  Patterson,  Pendleton, 
Perham,  Pruyn,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  Robinson,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, Ross,  Scofield.  John  B.  Steele,  William  G. 
Steele,  Stevens,  Stiles,  Thomas,  Wadsworth,  Web- 
ster,  Wheeler,  and  Winfleld— ^. 

In  the  House,  on  December  14th,  1863,  Mr. 
Hack,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution 
relative  to  the  object  of  the  war : 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Federal 
Government  is  invested  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  aU  necessary  power  and  authority 
to  suppress  anv  resistance  to  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws  thereof^  and  to  employ  the  Army  and  Navr 
in  aid  of  the  civil  authority  to  disperse  all  armed 
resistance  to  the  rightful  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  and  whereas,  in  the  iudipientof 
this  House,  the  Army  and  Navy  cannot  be  rightfully 
used  to  Bubjuffate  and  hold  as  conquered  territory 
any  of  the  States  of  this  Union;  therefore, 
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JBe  U  reaohidf  That  in  thU  national  emerg^ency  Con- 
gress will  forego  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  re- 
sentment, and  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  conn- 
try;  that  this  war  should  not  be  waged  on  our  part 
in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  OTor- 
throwing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  mun- 
tsin  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  preserre 
the  Union  with  all  the  di^ity^  eauality,  and  rights 
of  the  sereral  States  nmmpairea,  and  as  soon  aa 
these  objects  are  attained  the  war  ought  to  oease. 

On  April  11th,  the  resolntion  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  following  vote : 

Tbab— -Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Arnold,  Ashley.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter.  Beman, 
Blaine,  Boutwell,  Boyd.  BroomalL  William  G.  Brown, 
Ambrose  W.  Clark^  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole, 
Henry  Winter  DaTis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Doming, 


Julian,  Kasson,  Kellej,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Orlando 
KelloKg,  Loan,  Mamn,  McBride,  McClurg,  Samuel 
F.  MiOer,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leon- 
ard Myers,  Norton,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson, 
Fike,  ^o°^ci^>  Price,  William  H.  RandalL  Alexan- 
der H.  Ric^  Eaward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck.  Schofleld, 
Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Spauloing,  Starr, 
Sterens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  UpsotLVan  Valkenburgh, 
ElihuB.  Washburne.  WilUamB.  Washburn,  Whaley, 
Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge 
—81. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 
Ancona,  Augustus  C.  Biddwln,  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Bliss,  James  9.  Brown,  Ghanler,  Clay,  Coffroth,  Cox, 
Crayens,  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Eldridge,  Eng- 
lish, Finck,  Ganson,  Grider,  Hale,  Hardins,  Har- 
rington, Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Herrick,  Holman, 
Phuip  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Eeman,  Kine, 
Knirap,  Law,  Lazear,  Marcy,  McAllister,  McDowell, 
McKinney,  Middleton,  James  R.  Morris,  Morrison, 
Nelson,  Odell,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pruyn,  Samuel  J. 
BandaU,  Robinson,  Rogers,  James  S.  Rollins,  Ross, 
Scott,  John  B.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Strouse, 
StuarL  Sweat,  Voorhees,  Webster,  Wheeler,  Chilton 
A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Winfleld,  and  Fernando 
Wood— 64. 

On  December  14th  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana, 
offered  the  following  on  the  same  subject : 

Beaolwd,  That  the  doctrine  recently  announced, 
that  the  States  in  which  an  armed  insurrection  has 
existed  against  the  Federal  Goyemment  haye  ceased 
to  be  States  of  the  Union,  and  shall  be  held,  on  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  that  insurrection,  as  Territories  or 
subjugated  proyinoes,  and  ffoyemed  as  such  by  the 
absolute  will  of  Congress  and  tiie  Federal  Executiye, 
or  restored  to  the  Imion  on  conditions  unknown  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
rebuked  and  condemned  as  manifestly  unjust  to  the 
loyal  citizens  of  those  States,  tending  to  prolong  the 
war  and  to  confirm  tiie  treasonable  uieory  of  seces- 
sion; and,  if  carried  into  effect,  must  greatly  endan- 
ger the  public  liberty  and  the  constitutional  powers 
and  rig^hts  of  all  the  States,  by  centralizing  and  con- 
solidating the  powers  of  the  Goyemment,  state  and 
national,  in  the  Federal  Executiye. 

3uolMd,  That  the  only  object  of  the  war  ought  to 
be  to  subjugate  the  armed  insurrection  which,  tor  the 
time  beinf,  suspends  the  proper  relations  of  certain 
States  with  the  Federal  Goyemment,  and  to  reestab- 
lish the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution;  and  the 
loyal  citizens  of  those  States,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  thereof,  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the 
Conadtution,  ought  not  to  be  hindered  from  restor- 
ing the  proper  relations  ^f  their  respectiye  States 

with  the  Federal  Go:t<&rfflaAlL  ^  ^^  ^  ^®  ^^''^^  ^^ ' 
dependent  on  the  Toluntaiy  a^ff[  j^be  peogle,  Jrr  e^^ 


condition^  except  unconditional  submission  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
language  heretofore  solemnly  adopted  by  Congress, 
the  war  on^ht  not  to  be  wa^ed  on  our  part  for  any 
purpose  01  conquest  or  subjugation  or  purpose  of 
oyerthrowing  or  interfering  wim  the  rights  or  estab- 
Uahed  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserye  the  Union,  with  all  the  digi^ty,  equality, 
and  rights  of  the  seyeral  States  unimpaired,  and  as 
soon  as  those  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease. 

Buolvsd,  That  all  necessary  and  proper  appropri- 
ations of  money  ought  to  be  promptly  made  by  this 
Congress  for  the  support  of  the  military  and  nayal 
forces  of  the  Goyemment,  and  all  measures  of  l^is- 
lation  necessary  to  increase  and  promote  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Army  and  Nayy  and  to  maintain  the  public 
credit,  ought  to  be  adopted,  that,  through  a  yigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  the  States  and  the  supremacy]  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  the  more  speeculy  obtained. 

Mr.  Steyens,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  laj 
the  resolntion  on  the  table,  which  was  ordered 
by  the  following  vote : 

Teas— Messrs.  Alley,  Arnold,  Ashley,  John  D. 
Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell, 
Boyd,  Brandegee,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark, 
Freeman  Clarke,  Clay,  Cobb,  Cole,  Creswell,  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Drigss,  Du- 
mont,  Eckley,  Bliot^  Famsworth,  Fenton,  Frank, 
Garfield,  Gk>och,  Gnnnell,  Higby,  Hooper,  Hotch- 
kiss,  Asahel  W.  Habbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Hul- 
burd,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Francis  W.  Kello^, 
Orlando  Eelloffg,  Loan,  Longyes^  Loyejoy,  Maryin, 
McBride,  McCmiff,  Mclndoe,  Samuel  F.  MlUer, 
Moorhead,  Murriu,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  Myers, 
Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Charles  O'Xeill,  Orth,  Pat- 
terson, Perham,  Pike.  Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H. 
Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward 
H.  Roluns,  James  S.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield, 
Shannon,  Sloan,  Smithers,  Spaulding,  Stevens, 
Thayer,  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Elihu  B. 
Washburne.  William  B.  Washburn,  WTialev.  Wil- 
liams.  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge 
— «8.  ^ 

Nats — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 
Ancona.  Bailey,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Jacob  B.  Blair^ 
Bliss,  Brooks,  Wifiiam  G.  Brown,  Chanler,  Coff- 
roth, Cox^  Cravens,  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Edger- 
ton,  Eldndge.  English  Finck,  Ganson,  Grider,  Gris- 
wold.  Hall,  Harding,  Harrington,  Bei\jamin  G.  Har- 
ris. Charles  M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Holman,  William 
Jonnson,  Eeman,  King,  Knapp,  Law.  Lazear,  Le 
Blond,  Long,  Mallory,  Marcv,  McDowell  McKinney, 
William  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Nel- 
son, Noble,  Odell,  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Robin- 
son, Rogers,  Ross,  Scott,  Smith,  John  B.  Steele, 
Stuart,  Yoorhies,  Wadsworth,  Ward,  Wheeler,  Chil- 
ton  A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Winfield,  Fernando 
Wood,  and  x  eaman — 66. 

On  the  16ih,  Mr.  Bollina,  of  Missonii,  offered 
the  following  resolntion : 

Betolvtd hvthe Bbute of  SepreeeiUa^et of  ths  Chf^ 
gr«ss  €f  the  VniUd  8t<UM,  That,  prompted  by  a  just 
patriotism,  we  are  in  favor  of  an  earnest  and  success- 
nil  prosecution  of  the  wsr,  and  that  we  will  give  a 
warm  and  hearty  support  to  all  those  measures  which 
wiU  be  most  effective  in  speedily  overcoming  the  re- 
bellion, and  in  securing  a  restoration  of  peace,  and 
which  may  not  substantially  infringe  the  Consti- 
tution, and  tend  to  subvert  the  true  theory  and  char- 
acter of  the  Government ;  and  we  hereby  reiterate 
that  the  present  deplorable  dvU  war  has  been  forced 
upon  the  country  Rv.t'^''  '«'\«;^nionists  now  in  revolt 
jT^  .^.^Miu^u^^  the  crushing  ou»-.* ,  that  in  the 
•i&a  in  bringing  the  leaders  thereof  to  cOb^^i^fQ^i^g 


**,?lHJ3f  the  con«*.v  l.'^^ 

P«««M  Of  rn^t*"?!^  - 
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'  is  enlisting  slaves  without  asking  the  consent  ment,  because  I  suppose  every  one  will  admit 
of  their  masters,  and  tibej  have  the  same  privi-  that  thej  could  be  gniltj  of  treason  as  afsinst 
lege  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  but  I  am  told  the  United  States.  If  the  slaves  in  the  United 
that  this  is  not  so  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  States  were  to  do  as  the  white  men  in  the 
The  Government  can  go  into  any  part  of  the  southern  States  have  done — I  do  not  mean  all 
country  and  take  our  sons  and  enlist  them  the  southern  States;  thank  God,  I  am  not 
without  asking  our  consent,  but  the  Govern-  obliged  to  say  so— if  the  slaves  in  the  seceded 
ment  of  the  United  States  cannot  step  into  the  States  had  without  the  consent  of  tiie  white 
great  State  of  Kentucky  and  enlist  a  slave  with-  men  risen  in  rebellion  and  resisted  the  laws  of 
out  asking  the  consent  of  his  master.  Sir,  I  the  United  States  by  arms,  or  if  they  were  now 
would  enlkt  him  if  I  chose  to  do  so,  and  ask  no  found  aiding  the  traitors  in  the  seceded  States 
consent  of  the  master  anywhere.  The  Gk>vem-  in  their  effort  by  force  of  arms  to  destroy  the 
ment  can  take  your  son  or  an  apprentice  be-  Government  of  the  United  States,  they  might 
longing  to  you  without  your  consent;  but  it  be  coneidered  and  treated  as  traitors.  In  olSer 
must  ask  a  davemaster  for  his  consent  to  enhst  words,  although  slaves  liable  to  all  the  relations 
on  able-bodied  man  into  the  service  of  the  growing  out  of  that  condition,  they  are  persons 
country.  It  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
submitted  to  a  day,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  sequently  bound  to  abstain  from  every  thing 
acted  upon  a  day  longer."  wmch  is  a  violation  of  allegiance ;  and  if  they 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  asked  under  what  were  to  go  to  the  extent  of  levying  war  upon 

authority  the  W  ar  Department  paid  the  master  the  United  States  or  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 

of  the  slave  where  the  latter  enlisted  ?  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  they  might 

Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  there  was  no  express  be  dealt  with  as  traitors, 
law  for  it ;  and  that  he  could  not  answer  unless        '^  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  that  that 

it  was,  that  they  construed  the  law  giving  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  as  property,  and  that 

authority  to  use  the  money  received  from  per-  the  master  is  not  to  be  paid  for  them  as  property, 

sons  who-  had  been  drafted,  to  authorize  its  The  practice  in  Maryland,  as  I  get  from  sources 

appropriation  in  that  manner.  of  information  that  I  know  can  be  relied  upon,  is 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ''  The  Secretary  that  tiie  recruiting  officers,  white  officers,  go  to 
of  War  has  dearly  the  power  to  use  that  money  the  homesteads  of  the  masters,  and  not  only 
in  procuring  substitutes,  and  the  law  makes  no  enlist  the  slave  without  the  consent  of  the  mas- 
distinction  between  white  and  black."  ter,  but  without  his  own  consent.    The  poor 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :  ^*  The  Sen-  ignorant  black  man  who  knows  not  to  what 
ator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Brown)  asks  what  law  extent  tiie  evident  power  of  the  Government 
there  is  to  justify  the  Government  in  paying  may  be  carried,  is  told  that  he  must  enlist,  and 
anything  to  the  masters  of  slaves  who  are  taken  he  enlists  under  what  may  be  considered  and 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  what  actually  is  compuMon.  Whether  he 
that  although  the  term  *  slave  ^  is  nowhere  found  would  enlist  (as  I  think  he  would  in  a  m^ority 
in  the  Constitution,  slaves  are  evidentiy  con-  of  cases)  voluntarily,  under  the  influence  of  no 
sidered  as  property  within  the  meaning  of  the  threat,  or  under  no  fear,  is  a  question  not  sub- 
fh^tive  clause  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  mitted  to  him  at  all.  And  not  only  is  that  done, 
clause  which  prohibits  to  the  people  of  the  but  the  enlisting  officer  informs  all  the  slaves 
United  States  the  authority  to  change  the  Con-  upon  tiie  plantation,  whether  able  to  do  duty  in 
stitution  at  all  in  that  particular  provision  of  the  field  or  not,  old  men  and  children  and  wo- 
it  which  limits  the  authority  of  Congress  upon  men,  tiiat  they  are  all  free ;  and  the  result  has 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  to  the  ex-  been  that  the  whole  of  that  population  which 
piration  of  twenty  years  fW)m  the  adoption  of  has  been  able  to  get  off  has  gone  off.  That  the 
the  Constitution.  They  were  considered  as  State  will  be  benefited  by  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
property,  and  were  intended  as  property  to  be  end,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
protected  by  that  clause ;  and  they  have  been  is  due  to  my  own  convictions  of  what  the  Con-  ^ 
considered  as  property  and  are  now  considered  stitution  is,  and  the  rights  which  the  people  of 
as  property  in  your  tax  laws.  So  far  as  the  Maryland  have  under  tiiat  Constitution,  to  pro- 
direct  tax  is  concerned  they  are  considered  as  test  without  meaning  to  find  fault  with  the 
property.  They  are  considered  as  property  by  Government ;  to  protest,  not  in  any  acrimo- 
the  laws  of  all  the  slave  States.  They  are  sub-  nious  sense,  against  HAa  mode  which  they  have 
jects  of  distribution ;  they  are  liable  for  the  adopted  to  get  the  slaves  of  Maryland  in  the 
debts  of  the  master;  they  are  subjects  of  be-  armies  of  the  United  States." 
quests,  they  are  subjects  of  sale,  and  are  in  Mr.  Grimes^f  Iowa,  in  response  to  the  re- 
every  respect  upon  the  condition  of  property;  marks  of  Mr.  Wilson,  followed,  saying :  "I  am 
but  notwithstanding  that,  they  are  no  doubt  very  glad,  sir,  that  I  addressed  the  inquiry  that 
also  to  be  considered  as  in  tiie  character  of  I  did  to  uie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
persons.  Wilson).    I  am  rejoiced  at  the  response  he  has 

'*  I  suppose  no  one  will  for  a  moment  hesitate  given  to  it,  and  I  think  the  country  will  be  glad 

in  admitting  that  although  they  stand  in  the  to  know  that  the  Administration  has  established 

relation  of  property  in  a  certain  sense  they  also  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  of  colored 

stand  in  the  relation  of  persons  to  the  Govern-  persons.     I  have  heard  for  the  last  twelve 
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montihs  giTings-ont  that  snoh  was  to  be  the  poaitioii  tinder  the  influence  of  Andrew  John* 
policy  of  the  Administration,  or  indeed  that  it  son  and  the  patriotic  men  of  the  State.  Bat, 
actually  was;  but  the  results  which  have  been  sir,  Kentucky  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
accompHshed  have  never  satisfied  me  that  that  servative  class  of  politicians,  who  started  in 
was  their  real  genuine  intention,  for  I  have  the  first  place  to  hold  her  in  a  neutral  position, 
always  believed  that  if  there  had  been  the  where  she  could  dictate  terms  to  the  country, 
proper  agencies  used,  if  there  had  been  the  They  undertook,  then,  to  dictate  to  the  Presi- 
proper  degree  of  practical  sagacity  exhibited  den^  but  they  failed,  and  now  they  are  de- 
ny the  agents  who  were  selected  by  the  Gov-  noundng  him.  That  dass  of  politiclana,  how- 
ernment  to  raise  colored  regiments,  tiiere  could  ever,  is  passmg  away,  even  in  ICentucky.  The 
have  been  two  hundred  thousand  colored  men  people  are  ripening  there  as  they  are  ripening 
nuurshalled  into  the  field  to-day,  and  I  believe  everywhere  else;  and  when  the  next  opportuni- 
it  now.  I  believe  that  there  might  have  been,  ty  comes  for  Kentucky  to  speak,  I  entertain  not 
and  ought  to  have  been,  two  hundred  thousand  tiiie  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  will  speak  by 
colored  men  in  the  field  at  this  moment,  and  an  overwhelming  migority,  just  as  Missouri  and 
that  instead  of  our  being  compelled  to  pass  a  Maryland  and  Delaware  and  West  Virginia 
bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  bounties,  as  have  spoken.  I  think  the  Government  has 
we  have  done  to*day,  and  passing  a  bill  to  dealt  rather  tenderly  in  not  enlisting  colored 
amend  the  enrolment  act,  we  need  not  have  men  in  that  State.  If  I  had  the  power  I  would 
required  a  single  new  white  soldier  to  enter  the  enlist  every  black  free  man  who  was  willing  to 
arniy."  enlist  and  every  slave  who  was  willing  to  en- 
lur.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  again  said:  list,  and  ask  no  leave  of  Kentucky  politicians 
'*Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Mu-yland  we  or  of  slavemasters  in  Kentucky,  but  I  would 
have  raised  a  large  number  of  men  under  the  put  them  into  the  service  at  oncOb 
lead  of  General  Bimey,  a  son  of  James  G.  Bimey,  "  Now,  sir,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  board  for 
who  inherits  the  principles  of  his  father,  and  the  examination  of  officers.  General  Casey  is 
who  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  chairman  of  the  board,  and  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
officers  we  have  in  the  service  of  the  United  tor  from  Iowa  what  I  know  to  be  the  fjEu^t,  that 
States.  He  has  officered  those  regiments  from  a  more  true,  loyaL  faithful  man  does  not  bear 
men  who  have  passed  before  this  board,  and  in  the  commission  of  the  United  States  than  Gen- 
my  judgment,  derived  from  the  information  eral  Casey.  He  is  in  favor  of  enlisting  black 
given  by  him  and  by  others,  no  regiments  in  the  troops,  and  was  early  in  favor  of  it.  He  is  in 
service  have  been  better  officered.  In  General  fftvor  of  giving  them  good  officers,  men  quali- 
Butler^s  department^  he  said  to  me  the  ol^er  fied  to  command,  men  of  personal  character 
day  that  he  had  raised  since  he  went  there,  and  individual  honor.  I  do  not  entertain  a 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  three  thousand  colorea  doubt  that  the  men  who  have  passed  that  board 
men.  They  had  some  raised  there  before ;  Gen-  are  better  fitted  for  their  places  than  are  the 
eral  Wilde  had  raised  a  brigade  in  North  Car-  officers  of  the  average  white  regiments  of  the 
olina.  General  Wilde  belongs  to  that  dass  of  country.  I  know  that  General  Casey  believes 
men  who  know  what  this  war  is  about,  and  that  the  colored  troops  ought  to  have  better 
whose  heart  is  in  it.  He  believed  in  raising  these  officers  than  white  troops,  that  they  ought  to 
troops,  and  he  had  them  well  officered.  We  have  men  whose  sympatMes  are  with  them. 
are  raising  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  large  who  will  treat  them  kmdly,  but  firmly,  men  of 
number  of  men.  because  there  we  have  the  intelhgence  and  of  character  qualified  for  their 
influence  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  is  for  rais-  positions,  and  I  know  t^t  he  has  striven  to 
ing  these  troops  and  for  making  Tennessee  what  give  them  such  officers.  I  wish  all  the  colored 
she  ought  to  be,  a  free  State.  Down  in  tiie  de-  troops  in  the  country  were  as  wdl  officered  as 
partment  of  the  Gulf  we  have  raised  prob-  the  troops  are  whose  officers  have  passed  before 
ably  twenty  thousand  black  men,  and  we  have  the  board." 

officered  them  as  best  we  could ;  perlu^s  tiiey  The  bill  was  again  considered  on  Jan.  14th, 

are  not  so  well  officered  there  as  uie  regiments  when  Mx.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  withdrew 

nearer  the  city  of  Washington,  whose  officers  his  amendment,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 

have  passed  through  an  examination  before  this  amendment  reported  by  tiie  committee  as  fd- 

board.     Still  we  are  improving  there;  and  lows: 

everywhere  in  the  country  with  possibly  tiie  g,^.  ji.  ^^  j,  «  A,rtA«.  macUi,  That  so  much 

exception  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Ken-  of  the  act  entitled  *<  An  act  for  enroUing  and  celling 

tncky,  the  raising  of  colored  troops  is  progress-  out  the  national  forces  and  for  other  purposes,^ 

ing  finely.  approyed  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1868,  as  aathorizeB 

"Little  has  been  done  in  tiie  State  of  Ken-  Jj®  ^'^^"?5*°^*  P®"^?'  ^**^ l?*'*.!^®  5®!??  ""K 

4«Air«.  Av«  ♦i*^  «^.^»  *\.^4.  ir^«*««i,«  *^  A^^  5-  tbe  United  States  under  the  authority  of  that  act 

tucky,  for  the  reason  that  Kentucky  to-day  is  ^p^n  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 

the  only  State  in  the  TJnion  that  maintains  $800,  be,  and  the  lame  is  hereby,  repealed, 

the  cause  of  slavery  or  carries  its  flag.    Dela-  Ybab— ICeBsrs.  Brown,  Grimes,  Iiarlan,  Lane  of 

ware  has  taken  her  position;   Maryland  has  I?^*^|b  -^^'K*'^^®* ""^^'l  5*5?^.^»  Sprague,  Ten 

taken  hers ;  and  so  have  West  Virginia  and  ^^^  Trumbull,  Wade,  and  WiUaneon-ia. 

^^^    .  *"'   ««*«  «»v  ^oT^Tfoov  TU(juuo  cuxu  Nais— Messrs.  Authouy,  Buckalow,  Carhlc,  ClaTk, 

Missoun.   Tennessee,  which  was  excepted  from  CoUamer,  Conness,  Cowan,  Davia,  Dixon,  DooUttie, 

the  proclamation  of  freedom,  is  taking  her  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Harding,  Harris, 
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HendenoD,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  famish  one  thousand  men.    Five  hundred  pay 

Lane  of  ^ansas,  Pomero^  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  ^he  commutation  money.    That  money  goes 

Sumner,  Van  Wmkle,  and 'Wilson-28.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Sioretary  of  War.    He 

The  bill,  after  numerous  amendments  in  Com-  is  procuring  substitutes  generally.    Now,  how 

mittee,  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  on  the  is  the  Secretary  of  Wai*  to  assign  the  number  of 

16th  it  was  considered.  substitutes  that  he  gets  throughout  the  United 

Mr.  Olark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  States  in  various  quarters?  Is  he  going  to  assign 

following  amendment :  some  of  them  to  this  district  and  some  of  them 

And  he  te/wihtr  enactsd,  That  the  commntation  to  another,  or  are  the  substitutes  to  be  recruit- 
money  paid  by  persons  drafted  in  any  congressional  ed  within  that  district  ?  '* 
district  shall  be  applied  by  the  War  Department  for  l£r.  Clark  replied :  "  I  think  I  understand 
the  procuration  of  substitutes,  ^  which  substitutes  ^jj  ^  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  say  to 
shall  be  credited  to  that  district  m  filbng  its  quotas  t*  ^xil  I  xvT  j  *  **vm*^»«««/  *,  •-  x  .  r.  ^ 
and  if  the  quota  of  such  district  shaU  not  then  be  him  that  the  deagn  of  the  amendment  is  that 
full,  a  further  draft  shall  be  made  in  said  district  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  procure  his  substi- 
aooording  to  the  proyisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  tutes  anywhere,  and  we  trust  to  his  discretion 
to  which  it  is  an  amendment,  and  lijte  proceedings  to  assign  them  rightfully  to  the  districts  accord- 
had  until  the  quota  of  such  dwtnct  shaU^e  fiUed.  .      ^^^^  ^^  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^.^  „ 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  I  recol-  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said :  ^^  Mr.  President, 
leot  that  the  strongest  objection  made  before  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  as  to  the 
the  people  to  the  law  of  last  session  was  that  necessity  and  propriety  of  calling  these  colored 
hy  allowing  a  portion  of  the  drafted  men  to  men  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  I 
pay  money  instead  of  rendering  personal  ser-  have  been  for  that  from  the  commencement  of 
vice,  you  but  increased  the  liability  to  draft  of  this  war.  No  man  has  been  ahead  of  me  in 
those  that  did  not  pay  the  money ;  and  that  that  particular ;  but  I  want  them  called  into 
was  answered  somewnat  successfolly  before  the  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  United 
people  by  saying  that  the  payment  of  the  money  States  troops,  and  not  as  the  substitutes  for 
discnarged  IJie  obligation  of  the  State  to  Aimish  white  soldiers  from  any  State.  That  is  the 
the  quota,  and  therefore  the  liability  of  those  difterence  between  the  Senator  and  me.  I 
that  could  not  pay  the  money  was  not  increased,  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  stimulate 
But  this  proposition  is  that  when  a  man  pays  the  recruitment  of  colored  ta>oops.  I  believe  it 
his  money  it  shall  not  go  to  the  credit  of  the  is  the  most  important  thing,  and  more  import- 
State  upon  the  demand  made  against  her,  but  ant  than  the  passage  of  this  bill,  if  we  can 
that  the  number  of  men  shall  remain  the  same,  devise  some  scheme  by  which  we  can  stimu- 
to  be  t^en  from  the  people.  Then  we  have  to  late  the  Administration  to  that  course ;  but  I 
raise  the  entire  number  of  men  from  that  class  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  selection  of  these 
of  the  community  that  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  colored  men  as  the  representatives  of  the  citi- 
money  at  all.  zens  of  any  State,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be 

^'  The  principle  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  mine  or  any  other  State,  that  has  not  filled  up 

Congress  was  that  by  the  payment  of  the  its  quota." 

money  the  Government  procured  a  substitute  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed  in  reply : 
and  the  men  were  raised,  and  there  was  no  ''  Mr.  President,  *the  argument  of  the  honor- 
increase  of  liability  upon  those  who  could  not  able  Senator  from  Iowa  is  founded  on  a  possi- 
pay  the  money ;  they  were  precisely  in  the  bility.  He  thinks  this  amendment  should  not 
same  position  that  they  would  have  been  in  if  prevail  because  by  possibility  certain  colored 
there  had  been  no  commutation  at  alL  But  men  may  be  procured  to  fill  up  tiie  quotas  of 
now,  notwithstanding  the  Government  receives  the  States.  Now,  dr,  the  probability  of  it,  in 
the  money,  we  throw  upon  the  truly  poor  men  the  first  place,  is  not  very  strong ;  but  what 
the  responsibility  to  ftuniish  the  men,  and  the  harm  in  it  ?  Follow  out  the  Senator's  argu- 
money  is  but  a  revenue."  ment :   he  says,  and  says  justly,  that  nobody 

Mr.  Clark,    of  New   Hampshire,  replied:  has  been  more  anxious  than  he  has  been  to 

**  The  amendment  which  I  propose  is  that  the  enlist  colored  troops,  and  to  enlist  a  great  many 

War  Department  shall  take  the  money  paid  by  of  them.    For  what  purpose  ?    Is  it  not  to  re- 

the  men  who  are  drafted  and  apply  it,  as  &r  lieve  the  different  States,  if  you  please,  or  to 

as  it  goes,  to  the  procuration  of  substitutes.    It  relieve  the  country  of  the  necessity  of  furmsh- 

may  possibly,  by  the  employment  of  Africans,  ing  white  men  ? " 

ffet  tnem  for  $100,  and  then  it  would  get  four  An  extended  debate  followed  on  recruitinff 

for  the  $400,  and  credit  that  district  with  the  in  the  border  States,  when  Mr.  Doolittle,  of 

four,  and  so  relieve  the  poor  men  of  the  dift-  Wisconsin,  offered  the  following  amendment : 

trict  very  much."  JYoMed,  That  colored  troops  enlisted  and  mua- 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  said :  "  If  I  under-  tered  into  the  service  of  the  united  States  shall  be 

stand  the  bilL  it  provides  that  the  amount  of  credited  upon  the  quota  of  the  State  within  which 

the  commutation  money  shaU  be  paid  over  to  ^^T  "J,  "^"■*«^'  ^^  '^^^  ^P^"  ^^  ^'*°**  "^  "^^ 

the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  by  him  expended  **™'  *****®- 

in  the  procm*ation  of  substitutes.    Now,  under  This   amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from   New  adopted— yeas,  27 ;  nays,  11,  as  follows : 

Hampshire,  here  is  a  district  called  upon  to  Tkas— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Conness,  Cowan, 
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DaTifl,  Doolittle,  Foot,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harding,  Har-  intention  to  seize  upon  all  of  onr  slaves,  with  or 

Ian   Hendepfon,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Jobjison   Une  without  law ;  that  they  intended  to  seize  the 

EyS,Trumbnli,  a^d  Wnght-ar.  *°©  slaveholding  States.    These  charges  have 

xfATs— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  been  made  in  mj  State  against  the  Grovemment. 

Foster,  Hairis,  Howard,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Wilkin-  We  have  denied  them.     We  have  stated  that 

son,  and  Wilson— 11.  there  was  no  such  intention ;  that  the  northern 

♦   The    foDowing  words   were    subsequently  people  proposed  to  respect  our  constitutions 

added :  "  and  the  bounty,  pay,  or  expense  of  and  laws ;  and  that  we  had  no  fear  when  the 

said  enlistments  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  said  case  was  presented  justice  would  be  done  to 

commutation  -  fhnd,'*  and  the  amendment  of  ns.^' 

Mr.  dark  adopted.    Other  amendments  were  Mr.  BoutweU,  of  Massachusetts,  replied:  "I 

adopted,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  desire  to  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 

following  vote :  Kentucky,  that  in  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  so  fer 

Tkas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Collamer.  Conness,  as  I  know,  slaves  were  recognized  as  property 

Cowan,  DaTis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foot,  but  stiU  recognized  as  persons;  and  I  think  that 

Foster,  Hale,  Harding,  Harlan,   Harris.   Howard,  ^   j^^   reached  that  emergency  when  men  in 

Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  MomlL  Nesmith,  ^  •  v     j      ajTT^    xT   iJ      5     Y  "  **«**  "*v"  "* 

Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  the  border  States  should  understand,  at  least  SO 

Tan  Wmkle,  Wade,  wiUey,  and  Wilson— 30.  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  slaves  as  inhabitants 

Nats— Messrs.  BuckaleWj  Carlile,  Grimes,  Hen-  of  the  country  are  to  be  used  as  other  men  are 

^cks,  Howe,  I^e  of  Indiana,  Powell,  Sanlsbury,  ^^ged,  to  put  down  this  rebellion.     No  constitu- 

Wilkmson,  and  Wngbtr-10.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  q^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  between 

The  bill  came  before  the  House,  and  various  me  and  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  my 

amendments  were  proposed.    On  the  10th  of  country." 

February  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  Mr.  Morris,  of  ITew  York,  said:  "Mr.  Chair- 
to  strike  out  the  twentieth  section,  and  insert  man,  as  I  understand  existing  laws,  the  Govern- 
the  following :  ment,  when  it  deems  it  to  be  necessary,  may 

All  able-bodied  male  persons  of  African  descent,  s^l^e  the  property  of  any  citizen  and  use  it  for 

between  tbe  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  years,  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  this  war.     I  see  no 

whether  citizens  or  not,  resident  in  the  United  States,  difference  between  seizing  the  property  of  the 

Mt'to^hich  thU  U^^a  wpliSie^^  SdloJSTp^^of  ^oHhem  States  and  that  of  the  border  States, 

the  national  forces.    Ajid  when  a  slave  shial  hare  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^ee  why  the  property  of  the  border 

been  drafted  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  States  fdiould  be  ezempted.^^ 

United  States  his  master  shall  have  a  certiBcate  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend  the 

hereof  which  shaU  entitle  him  to  recelre  $800  from  amendment  by  striking  out  so  much  of  it  as 

the  Umted  States,  and  the  drafted  man  shaU  be  free,  provided  for  the  payment  of  $800  to  the  owner 

He  said :  '^  I  think  that  that  class  of  persons  of  the  drafted  slave.    He  said :  "  I  do  it  on  this 

ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  national  forces.    I  ground :  if  the  slaves  are  liable  to  military  duty 

know  that  they  are  now  taken,  as  in  Maryland,  at  all,  they  are  liable  to  military  duty  on  the 

for  instance,  and  I  suppose  they  will  be  in  other  same  ground  as  every  person  is  who  owes  obe- 

places.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  law,  dience  to  the  laws ;  on  the  same  ground  that 

but  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  under  a  the  citizen  of  the  country,  the  subjects  of  the 

known  law."  country,  the  denizens  of  the  country  owing 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Stevens  to  modify  temporary  allegiance  to  the  Government  are 

his  amendment  "  so  as  to  pay  loyal  men  only  bound  to  defend  it.    If  they  owe  military  ser- 

for  their  slaves."    He  further  said :  "I  mpdify  vice,  we  owe  the  master  nothing  for  taking 

my  amendment  in  that  respect,  by  adding  the  what  the  slaves  owe." 

words,  'provided  that  the  slaves  of  loyal  men  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  it,  say- 
only  shall  be  paid  for.'  My  amendment  will  ing:  ''I  think,  Mr.  Ohairman,  that  the  question 
not  only  make  this  class  of  persons  bear  their  is  narrowed  down  simply  to  this:  if  the  Govern- 
part  of  the  fighting  burden  of  the  nation,  but  it  ment  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  take 
will  also  tend  finally  to  eradicate  slavery  from  from  me  my  property  in  the  service  and  labor 
all  the  States ;  eradicate  it  under  necessity,  and  of  my  slave,  it  is  restricted  and  limited  by  that 
with  compensation  to  the  masters.  Although  provision  of  the  Oonstitution  which  says  that 
we  are  now  doing  it — ^I  will  not  say  against  law,  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  without  just 
but  I  do  not  precisely  know  under  what  law —  compensation.  Then,  I  ask  the  gentleman  £om 
I  think  it  right  that  it  should  be  done  according  Maryland,  how  is  Just  compensation  ascertain- 
to  law.  Of  course  this  refers  only  to  the  loycQ  ed?  Is  ;t  done  by  a  law  of  the  Government 
States."  fixing  it,  or  by  any  ex  parte  proceedings  of  that 

Mr.  Olay,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying:  kind?   He  knows  it  is  not.    He  knows  that  that 

*<  You  have  told  us  in  the  border  States,  when  would  be  ui\}ust  and  unconstitutional.    If  you 

we  have  appealed  to  you,  that  you  intended  propose  to  compensate  the  owner  of  a  slave,  you 

to  respect  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  those  must  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  as  you 

States.    The  enemies  of  the  Union,  those  in  do  the  value  of  any  other  property  that  the 

those  States  called  secessionists,  have  charged  Government  chooses  to  take  for  its  use.    You 

agunst  the  northern  people  that  it  was  their  must  ascertain  the  value  of  that  property  as  you 
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oelling  ont  the  State  of  Soath  Carolina  among  ance  for   the  confederates ;   herein  lies  the 

the  negroes  and  enterprising  Yankees  of  Mas-  secret  of  the  nnity  of  their  action,  the  prolon- 

sachnsetts,  gives  conra^e,  energy,  and  enthn-  gation  of  the  contest,  and  the  desperation  of 

siasm  to  the  men  now  m.  arms  in  the  confed-  tiie  conflict,  produced,  not  hj  anj  thing  said  or 

erate  States.    The  order  of  the  President  to  measures  proposed  bj  gentlemen  upon  this 

his  military  commanders   in   Louisiana  and  side  of  the  House,  or  by  any  measures  proposed 

Arkansas,  and  the  order  issued  in  pursuance  or  policy  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party, 

thereof  by  General  Banks  to  the  people  of  but  by  the  acts  of  the  gentlemen  who  make 

Louisiana,  in  which,  by  a  single  dash  of  his  the  charges,  and  the  President  and  his  military 

pen,  he  strikes  out  of  existence  the  constitu-  commanders,  who  issue  the  proclamations  imd 

tion  and  organic  law  of  the  Stete,  and  by  vir-  military  orders. 

tue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  as  a  mi^or  "Mr.  GhairmazL  I  have  deemed  it  proper 

general  proceeds  to  call  and  hold  an  election  thus  to  advert  to  the  charges  of  encouragement 

and  inaugurate  State  offioersj  and  set  up  a  to  the  confederates  so  repeatedly  made  upon 

State  government,  and  the  legislation  consum-  this  floor,  and  I  again  recur  to  the  considers- 

mated  and  proposed  by  Congress  and  speeches  tion  of  the  Union.    Can  the  Union  be  restored 

made  upon  this  floor,  in  support  of  radicalism,  by  war  f    I  answer  most  unhesitatingly  and 

is  strengthening  the  confederacy  and  prolong-  deliberately,  Ko,  never ;  *  tror  u  Jinaly  eternal 

ing  the  war.    Herein,  sir,  is  where  they  find  ieparatumJ*    My  first  and  highest  ground  of 

strength :  the  true  friends  of  the  confederacy  opposition  to  its  further  prosecution  is,  that  it 

in  the  North  are  the  radical  abolitionists  and  is  wrong;  it  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 

the  radical  press  goading  on  tilie  President  to  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 

issue  proclamations  and  military  orders,  which  the  federal  Union  was  founded.    My  second 

provide  food,  raiment,  strength,  and  support  objection  is,  that  as  a  policy  it  is  not  reeoiv- 

for  the  confederacy.  etmctive  but  destruetive^  and  will,  if  continued, 

*^  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  a  ^  of  millions  result  speedily  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gov- 

of  greenbacks  to  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  used  as  emment  and  the  loss  of  dvil  liberty,  to  both 

bounty  money  in  recruiting  the  confederate  North  and  South,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to 

army,  he  coidd  not  have  done  better  service  immediately  cease. 

to  the  cause  of  the  South  than  he  has  done  by  "  In .  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  may 

his  silly,  absurd^  and  insulting  amnesty  proda-  know  what  views  were  entertained  upon  the 

mation,  and  his  equally  absurd  attempt  to  right,  as  well  as  the  expediency,  of  coercing 

create  Stete  govemmente  by  dictetorial  power.  States  into  submission,  by  some  of  the  depart- 

He  has.  in  effect,  said  to  the  southern  people,  ed  as  well  as  living  statesmen  of  the  country, 

^  You  snail  not  return  to  the  Union  except  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 

under  such  local  govemmente  as  I  and  my  war,  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

military  officers  dictete ; '  and  with  the  aid  of  House  and  the  country  to  a  few  extracts  which, 

his  Mends  in  Congress  he  is  enabled  to  add :  to  my  mind,  are  wortiiy  of  consideration  at 

'  In  the  event  of  your  submission  and  return,  this  time. 

your  estetes  shall  be  confiscated,  your  proper-  In  182T,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 

ty,  personal  and  real,  shall  be  taJcen  from  you ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  the  Legislatore  of 

vour  children  shdl  be  disinherited  and  left  Georgia  had  passed  an  act  setting  aside  the 

homeless  and  penniless  to  starve,  under  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  intercourse  with 

scorn  and  hatred  of  northern  fanatics ;  your  the  Indian  tribes  within  her  limits,  the  mes- 

lands  and  manor  houses  shall  be  parcelled  out  sages  of  the  President  of  the  6th  and  8th  of 

among  our  retainers ;   tiie  negro  ^freedman)  F^ruary,  182T,  in  rcoation  thereto,  were  re- 

and  the  adventurer  shall  sit  and  rule  at  your  ferred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  of 

hearthstones ;  and  you,  beggars  and  outcasts,  which  Colonel  Benton  was  chairman,  and  of 

shall  be  forbidden  representetion  in  our  na-  which  Martin  Van  Buren  and  General  William 

tional  councils,  and  be  shut  out  forever  from  H.  Harrison,  botii  afterward  Presidento  of  the 

all  offices  of  trust  and  honor.*    Such  is  the  United  Stetes,  were  members.    The  committee 

language  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  this  Con-  in  their  report  (Senate  Documents,  second  ses- 

gress  and  the  preceduig  Congress  have  spoken  sion  Nineteenth  Congress,  Document  No.  69) 

and  are  speaiUng  to  tne  people  of  the  South,  say : 

And  now,  sir,  with  such  a  prospect  before  it  ig  beUeved  to.  be  among  those  axioms,  which  in 

them  as  the  seq^uel  of  submission,  ouuawry.  ^  goyermnent  like  ours  no  man  may  be  permitted  to 

disfraDchisement,  social,  moral,  and  political  dispnte,  that  tiie  only  securi^  for  the  permanent 

degradation,  penury  for  themselves  and  their  «nfon  of  these  States  isto  be  found  in  the  principle 

A,L  tJ:^  «  their  portion,  .will  they  [;f,^'"Th?»o^::rfifc£i&-i?SSS'S 
tnrow  down  tneir  arms  and  submit  to  tne  impotent  to  retain,  in  concerted  and  harmonioua  ac- 
terms?  Who  shall  believe  that  the  free,  proud  tion,  twenty-four  eoyereigntiea,  hostile  in  their  feel- 
American  blood,  which  courses  with  as  quick  inga  toward  each  other,  and  acnnff  under  the  impulse 

pulsation  tiirou^  their  veins  as  our  own,  wiU  ^Jtl^}  <>'  Tf^ff 'JL  .JS?Jf in  11°^^             iS 

«^*  iv«.  «^{ii^  +>*  ♦"u^  !««♦  A^^^  i^  '^.s^a4^1r>^^  9  sort  to  force  would  be  alike  vain  and  nugatory.    Its 

not  be  spiUed  to  the  last  drop  in  resistance  ?  frequent  use  would  subject  it,  with  demonstrative 

This  18  the  source,  sir,  from  whence  comes  oertain^,  to  ultimate  failure;  while  its  lemponry 

encooragementi  strength,  support,  and  susten-  suooesa  would  be  valueless  for  all  purposes  or  socid 
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happiness.  In  such  contests,  howeyer  uneqnaL  and  boldlj  afiirms  that  which  he  holds  to  be  the 
how eyer  transient,  the  seeds  of  disunion  would  be  ^p^Q  doctrine ' 
thickly  sown,  and  those  who  maj  be  destined  to  wit- 
ness them  will  speedilj  thereafter  be  called  to  lament  Others  hold  that  haying  committed  treason,  rs- 
the  destruction  of  the  Alrest  prospect  of  ciyil  libertj  nounoed  their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  discarded  the 
which  Heaven  in  its  meroj  has  youchsafed  to  man.  Constitution  and  laws,  organized  a  distindt  and  hos- 
*  *  *  Theoommitteewill  not  enlarse  upon  tile  goyerument,  and  by  force  of  arms  have  risen 
the  frightfiil  consequences  of  ciyil  wars.  They  are  from  the  condition  of  usureents  to  tiie  position  of  an 
known  to  be  calamitbus  to  tingle  goyemments,  and  independent  Power  de  faao,  and  haymg  been  ac- 
fatal  to  eor^ftderaeiet,  knowledged  as  a  belligerent  both  by  foreign  nations 
u  rn.  j«^»  ^  xi.  •j.j.  »  A.X.  >"*d  our  own  Goyemment^  the  Constitution  and  the 
ine^  prediction  of  the  committee  of  the  Union  are  abrogated  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
destruction  of  the  fairest  prospect  of  civil  lib-  and  that  as  between  the  two  belligerents  they  are 
erty  which  Heaven  in  its  mercy  has  vouchsafed  'inder  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations  alone, 
to  man,  is  already  in  great  danger  of  being  •"^  ^  whichever  Power  conquers  may  treat  the 
«I^iut?.  -,.Tl^««.  iT™  *t^  ™- ?-  ™*j™!5  vanquished  as  conquered  provinces,  and  may  impose 
realized ;  and  every  hour  the  war  is  contmned  „poS  them  suoh  conditions  and  Uws  as  it  may  <£iem 
only  widens  the  separation  and  increases  the  best. 

ident  Lincoln,  and  Senator  Wade.  But  it  is  said  that  this  must  be  considered  a  contest 

"  Three  years'  experience  in  attempting  »by  '^♦^  rebel  hidividuals  only,  as  Sutes  in  the  Union 

««Ti*»t ^•{aaI  l.»*vrx»^^.««>.^  «« J  ^xw^^S,  ^.^»./v/<.  cannot  make  war.    That  is  true  so  long  as  they  re- 

nnmencal  preponderMice  and  military  prowess  ^^^^  j^  ^^  j^^^^    B„t  they  chum  to  be  out  of  the 

of  one  section  exerted  to  coerce  the  other  into  Union,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have  admitted  them 

submissionf '  has  convinced  me  more  thoroughly  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  to  be  belligerents,  shows  that 

that  it  is   ^  as  self-contradictory  as  it  is  dan-  ^^1  "•  "><>  longer  in  the  Union,  and  that  they  are 

gerons:'  contradictory,  because  it  violates  the  "^^9^^^  '^  ^f^,  corporate  cap^ty,  under  the 

znr*         v-"^»»»"^«j'*  j»  i/wv««ov  *v  T*v*»«w  «»*^  corporate  name  of  the  confederate  States,  and  that 

great    principles  of  free    government  which  ,^ch  major  corporation  u  composed  of  minor  cor- 

'denve  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  porations  called  States,  acting  in  their  associated 

the  governed,'  and  dangerous,  because  by  its  character, 

exercise,  especially  when  wielded  by  a  we^  *      *  ,    *    ^T     u*      *     «  .    Ti  i?  *  .j 

vapilUtinir  Vmd  nniwrnnnlnna  man   it  dAafrnva  When  an  insurrection  becomes  sufficiently  formid- 

yaouatmg,  ana  unscrupulous  man,  it  aesttoys  ^j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^    ^  belligerent  rights,  it 

instead  of  maintammg  the  Umon.     Uonstitu-  places  the  contending  Powers  on  i)recisely  the  same 

tion^  and  organic  law,  civil  liberty  and  personal  rooting  as  foreign  nauons  at  war  with  each  other, 

security  are  forced  to  yield  to  what  is  claimed  No  one  acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  this 

to  be  a  military  necessity,  and  the  Government  ©pntest,  can  cfeny  to  it  tiie  character  of  a  civil  war. 

Uo^i4?  ;«  ♦!./>  v.'^^f  -r^^^ZA  ^4?  *i.,^^  oTi^w.  ^r^^  "or  neariy  three  years  the  confederate  States  hsTS 

itself  m  the  bnef  penod  of  three  short  years,  maintaiui^  their  declaration  of  independence  by  force 

18  to-day  verging  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  of  arms.      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

"  I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  the  cry  of  dis-  What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  this  public  war  between 

loyalty,  want  of  patriotinn,  and  lack  of  devo-  *^«»*  belligerent,  these  foreign  nations?  Before  this 

tion  to  the  Government  which  is  in  every  war  tte  parties  were  bound  toother  by  a  com^^ 

1       ^  ^\  ^ ^/T «******«** w,TTA*xv.**  *"  *"   wTw*j  by  a  treaty  called  a  "  Constitution."    Theyacknowl- 

nlAce  and  at  aU  times  raised  against  those  who  edged  the  validity  of  municipal  laws  mutually  bind- 

have  the  independence  to  disapprove  of  any  of  ing  on  each.   This  war  has  cut  asunder  all  these  liga- 

the  acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  as  an  inordi-  ments,  abrogated  dl  the  obligations. 

Mte  desire  for  Government  patronage,  from  .c^ow,  sir,  for  once  at  least,  I  agree  with 

the  buddmg  of  a  steamship  and  a  shoddy  con-  ^he  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

tract,  down  to  the  insignificant  position  of  that  the  confederate  States  are  out  of  the  Union, 

taking  charge  of  a  mutilated  and  depreciated  occupying  the  position  of  an  independent  Powe^ 

geenback  m  the  Treasury  bmldinff,  has  changed  ^  /act^ave  been  acknowledged  as  a  bellig. 

the  opini^s  of  many  men,  but  the  fixed  pnn-  ^rent  both  by  foreign  nations  and  our  own  Gov- 

dples  of  free  government  as  well  as  the  rules  emment,  maintained  their  declaration  of  inde- 

of  right,  reason,  justice  and  truth,  are  unchange-  pendenoe  for  three  years  by  force  of  arms,  and 

able;  wid  although  it  may  be  unpopukr,  and  that  the  war  has  cut  asunder  aU  the  ligaments 

even  at  the  nsk  of  personal  hberty  in  times  j^^  abrogated  aH  the  obligations  that  bound 

hke  the  present,  to  advocate  them,  they  are,  them  under  the  Constitution.    So  far  I  agree 

nevertheless,  etenial  and  immutable.  ^th  him,  and  however  unwiUmg  we  may  be 

"  The  distmguished  gentleman  from  Penn-  to  accept  such  position  as  the  actual  condition 

ylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  who  stands  upon  this  of  the  confederate  States,  the  history  of  the 

floor  and  before  the  OOTntay  as  an  aoknowM^  p^gt  three  years,  the  law  of  nations,  the  gen- 

leader  of  the  Admmistration  party,  has  had  the  f^  ^f  our  Government,  and  a  regard  for  truth, 

honesty  and  mdependence,  m  a  speech  dehvered  ^j^r^x  me,  at  least,  to  accept  it  and  my  judg- 

at  an  early  part  of  the  session,  to  announce  ^ent  to  approve  it;  and  if  the  charge  of  dis- 

what  he  Jolds  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  j^^yajty  -^  brought  against  me  for  this  opinion, 

confederate  States.    He  says :  I  ^ave  only  to  shield  myself  under  the  broad 

Some  think  that  these  States  are  still  in  the  Union  mantle  of  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Re- 

and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  publican  party, 

the  laws  of  the  United  States.  "  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  England 

<*  This  idea  he  at  once  repudiates,  and  then  and  France  both  declared  iJie  confederate  Statea 
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to  be  belligerents,  tbe  United  States  bas  treated  doctrine.    Part  of  bis  abjnration  ran  in  these 

witb  tbem  as  such  in  tbe  exchange  of  prisoners,  words : 

and  the  Administration  is  to-day,  without  the  With  a  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith,  I  abjure, 

honesty  or  independence  of  tbe  gentleman  from  curse,  and  detest  the  said  errors  and  heresies  [namely, 

Pennsylvania  to  avow  it,  doing  precisely  what  JH* ?®  ®"^ ™°^®5  ^Hl^  ^^^ ^^^ I  wmnerer 

he  proposes  to  do  nnd^r  his|^  of  coUest  ;?,;;"eS"S/;^gi7e'^^^^ 
waged  agamst  the  confederate  States  as  a  foreign 

nation.    It  is  not  now  even  pretended  that  Se  "  Rising  from  his  knees,  with  eyes  still  fixed 

war  is  carried  on  having  for  its  object  the  res-  ^?^^  ^®  earth,  he  whispered  to  a  friend,  *-& 

toration   of   the    Union.      *  Reconstruction,'  pursimuove.^    *It  moves  for  all  that.' 

'  consolidation,'  *  centralization,'  '  with  an  en-  "  So  it  will  be  with  the  man  who  is  forced 

tire  change  in  the  Constitution,'  are  the  terms  *o  ^^  *^®  amnesty  oath,  to  save  himself  his 

employed  in  speaking  of  the  Government  that  family,  and  his  property :  he  may  take  it,  but 

is  to  exist  hereafter.    To  speak  of  the  Oonsti-  ^^  ^^  heart  he  will  detest  and  despise  the  au- 

tution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,  is  an  thority  that  requires  it.    Will  such  a  man  be 

offence,  subjecting  an  officer  in  the  army  to  devoted  to  or  make  a  ^od  citizen  of  the  Gov- 

punishment  by: dismissal  from  the  service,  and  cnmient  in  which  he  lives?    Who  shall  believe 

conclusive  evidence  of  disloyalty  in  the  cit-  t*?    The  history  of  Poland,  of  Hungary,  of 

i2en.  Italy,  and  of  Ireland  furnishes  an  answer  to 

"If  the  time  ever  was  when  the  Union  could  *^^  question.    If  imperial  Governments  are 

have  been  restored  by  war  (which  I  do  not  ^^^  ?^^^  *o  ^o^^  ^^  submissive  obedience  small 

believe),  it  has  long  ance  been  dispelled  by  portions  of  a  vast  empire,  once  in  revolt,  how 

emancipation,  confiscation,  amnesty,  and  the  niuch  less  a  Government  having  for  its  basis 

like  proclamations,  military  orders  annulling  '  the  consent  of  the  governed  I ' 

State  constitutions,  settmg  aside  State  laws,  "B^t,  Mr.  Chairman,   'subjugation'  is  the 

obliterating  State  lines,  and  attempting  to  or-  watchword.   Liberty  and  freedom  for  tbe  slave 

ganize  and  set  up  a  form  of  State  government  ^^  subjugation  or  extermination  for  the  mas- 

intheir  stead  in  which  one  man  out  of  ten  who  ^^  ^  ^^  popular  cry.     *Meet  them,  fight 

shall  turn  abolitionist,  take  and  subscribe  an  *^®°^  crush  them,'  says  the  gentieman  from 

oath  to  execute  and  obey  the  will  of  Abraham  Kentucky  (Mr.  Smith).    Sir,  that  is  easily  said 

Lincoln,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  govern  and  ^P^n  this  floor,  and  is  popular  with  those  who 

rule  over  the  remwning  nine  who  refuse  to  ^^^^  ^^7  to  day  fill  the  jpallery  of  this  House: 

become  abolitionists.    These  foUies  of  the  Ad-  ^^t  even  the  gentieman  from  Kentucky  as  well 

ministration,  and  others  of  like  character,  have,  ^  *  number  of  other  military  gentiemen,  were 

instead  of '  crushing  the  rebellion,'  crushed  out  J^^te  willing  to  forego  tbe  pleasure  of  the  per- 

whatever  Union  sentiment  may  have  remained  lormance,  and  exchange  their  commisdons  as 

among  the  southern  people.    It  is  possible  that  generals  in  the  field  for  a  certificate  entitling 

in  districts  of  country  occupied  by  the  army,  them  to  a  seat  upon  this  fioor ;  and  were  I  to 

occasionally  a  man  may  be  found  who,  seeing  i^^S^  1>7  the  willingness  with  which  it  was 

nothing  before  him  but  ignominy  and  death,  <ione,  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  on  to 

his  wife  and  innocent  children  appealing  to  him  ^t,  and  the  efforts  some  of  them  are  making  to 

for  protection  with  all  the  ties  of  filial  affection,  return  here  again,  instead  of  the  war  spirit  they 

his  property  to  be  confiscated,  and  his  famDy  l>reathe  within  these  walls,  I  should  strongly 

to  become  outcasts  and  becgars  in  the  world —  suspect  them  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the 

that  such  a  man,  in  order  ror  the  time  being  to  peace  party. 

save  himself,  save  his  family,  and  save  his  prop-  "  ^r.  Chauroan,  I  am  no  military  man,  and 
erty,  may  take  the  oath,  but  tbe  effect  produced  therefore  incompetent  to  give  advice  or  advance 
by  it  wiU  be  like  that  of  Galileo,  who  invented  an  opinion  in  military  affairs ;  but  I  have  often 
the  telescope  and  who  first  taught  the  rotary  ^een  forcibly  struck  by  the  remarks  of  Marshal 
motion  of  the  earth.  That  noble  old  Italian,  Ney  in  reply  to  Napoleon,  as  related  by  Head- 
after  many  years  of  labor  in  the  study  of  science,  lej  ^  his  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals : 
and  when  he  had  advanced  to  the  extreme  age  One  day,  at  Madrid,  Napoleon  entered  the  room 
ofseventy,  was  summoned  before  an  inquisition,  where  Ney  and  several  omcers  were  standins,  and 
tried,  condemned,  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  said  in  mat  glee,  'Every  thinff  goes  on  weU;  Ro- 

for  t«jchii>«  a  heresy     Subsequently  he  was  SS'^tr^SSd'^Stftlrnlbf^Wi.^rSft 

brought  out  and  offered  hberty  on  condition  of  months  the  war  wiU  be  finished.' 

his  renouncing   his   heretical  doctrine.    The  «««       ^e                -i.       ^t-             jj        ^ 

effect  of  once  more  beholding  the  glorious  Ught  ,The  oflieers  to  whom  this  was  addressed 

of  the  sun,  and  breathing  again  the  pure  air  of  ™^®  ^^  ^^V^y  ?  ^ut  Ney,  shaking  his  head,  said 

heaven,  as  contrasted  with  the  loathsome  dun-  ^th  his  characteristic  bluntness : 

geon  in  which  he  had  been  cast,  and  to  which  <  Sire,  this  war  has  lasted  long  already,  and  our 

e  had  to  return  if  he  did  not  renounce  his  affairs  are  not  improved.    The  people  are  obstinate, 

belief  in  the  earth's  motion,  so  far  overcame  e^®"*  their  women  and  children  fight  j  they  massacre 

his  honjanitj  that  he  consenjd.to  con.ply,  and  "ILTS^Sotrwe  h^«^  I^Xr^JlS 

upon  nis  benaea  knees,  with  nis  hands  on  the  as  numerous.    It  is  not  an  army  we  have  to  fight,  it 

Gospels,  he  abjured  Ins  belief  in  the  Copernican  is  a  whole  nation.    I  see  no  end  to  this  business.' 
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Bonaparte  foHowed  his  own  inoHnatiooB,  and  was  democratie  principles  and  a  repnbfican  sense  of 

•rentually  defeated.  jnstice.    mat  a  splendid  proof  it  would  have 

**  Mr.  Ohairman  is  there  not  instrnction  in  aflTorded  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 

the  blunt  yet  forcible  reply  of  the  old  French  government !    What  a  noble  lesson  it  would 

marshal  to  his  superior  officer  for  us?   Have  have  conveyed  to  the  whole  civilized  world  I 

we  not  had  firom  time  to  time  tiie  predictions  The  fact  that  we  could  rise  superior  to  all  prej- 

of  Napoleon  during  the  past  three  years,  but  udices  and  passions,  and  to  have  conquered 

without  a  Marshal  Key  to  say,  *  I  see  no  end  to  ourselves,  would  have  been  the  iughest  triumph 

this  business^  f  that  we  had  ever  achieved. 

"But,  Mr.  Ohairman,  how  do  we  stand  in  "I  regret  as  much,  Mr.  Ohairman,  as  any 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  in  waging  gentleman  upon  this  floor,  that  any  of  our 
a  war  of  subjugation  and  conquest  against  the  sister  States  should  have  desired  to  cut  asunder 
confederate  States  which  have  seceded  from  us  the  ligaments  that  bound  them  to  us.  None 
and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  ?  Are  would  be  more  willing  than  myself  to  make 
we  not  inconsistent  vrith  all  our  former  acts?  any  reasonable  sacrifice  to  induce  them  to  re- 
Have  we  not  been  early  to  admit  this  proper  turn  to  their  partnership  with  us ;  but  still 
with  regard  to  others?  There  never  was  a  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  demanded  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  and  so  fairly  ez- 
an  independent  Government  that  did  not  have  pressed  by  Mr.  John  Quinoy  Adams,  that  our 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  people,  and  Government  was,  after  all,  in  the  heart,  and 
ought  we  now  to  shrink  from  the  doctrine  we  that  it  would  be  better,  severe  as  would  be  the 
have  been  so  willing  to  apply  to  others  ?  pang  of  regret,  to  part  in  friendship  rather 

"  My  earliest  recollection  is  the  appeal  made  than  to  hold  sovereign  States  pinned  to  us  by 

by  Olay  and  "Webster  in  behalf  of  Greece,  in  the  bayonet,  as  Mr.  Greeley  expressed  it  in 

1824,  when  they  so  eloquently  declaimed  in  1861.    What  advance  have  we  made  in  the 

that  behalf^  on  this  floor  and  in  the  other  branch  science  and  principles  of  government? 

of  Congress.    Whether  it  was  Greece  or  the  '    "  Mr.  Ohairman,  if  we  cannot  rise  above  the 

States  of  South  America,  or  Poland,  or  Hun-  Austro-Russian  principle  of  holding  subject 

gary,  or  Italy,  or  Ireland,  the  fact  that  a  large  provinces  by  the  power  of  force  and  coercion, 

country,  for  any  cause,  demanded  a  distinct  what  becomes  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

and  separate  Government,  always  received  the  ence,  and  of  all  our  teachings  for  eighty  years? 

warmest  sympathy  and  support  of  the  American  After  all,  Mr.  Ohairman,  it  is  not  the  extent  of 

people,  irrespective  of  party.    Even  as  late  as  territory  which  should  be  the  object  of  our 

December,  1860,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  desires.    Better  sacriflce  even  nine-tenths  of 

and  after  the  preliminary  steps  for  secession  the  territory  than  destroy  our  republican  form 

had  been  taken,  the  naper  having  the  largest  of  government.    What  our  people  desired  in 

circulation  of  any  in  the  Republican  party,  and  1861^  and  which  I  honored,  though  I  regarded 

having  more  influence  than  any  other  in  the  as  mistaken,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 

formation  of  Republican  opinion,  declared  that  emment  and  the  retention  of  our  jurisdiction 

it  could  see  no  reason  why,  if  three  million  of  the  whole  territory.    They  were  rightly 

colonists  could  separate  from  the  British  Orown  willing  to  sacrifice  every  material  consideration 

in  1776,  that  five  million  southerners  could  not  for  that  purpose.    Land  is  nothing,  Mr.  Ohair- 

separate  from  us  in  1861.    I  have  been  as  much  man,  compared  to  liberty.    We  existed  as  a 

Suzzled  as  the  distinguished  Republican  editor,  Republic  when  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

[r.  Greeley,  to  find — ^lookin^  at  it  as  a  revolu-  was  held  by  a  foreign  Power,  when  we  had 

tionary  right — the  diflference  m  position.  Ought  nothing  west  of  that  river ;  when  Florida  was 

we  to  shrink  from  the  application  of  a  doctrine  held  against  us ;  and  we  could  exist  again,  if 

to  ourselves  which  we  have  been  so  willing  to  by  the  chastisement  of  Heaven  we  should  be 

apply  to  other  nations,  such  as  Austria^  Russia,  curtailed  to    our  old  territorial  dimensions, 

and  Sptdn?    If  we  do,  what  will  be  tne  judg-  For  $16,000,000  we  purchased  the  whole  of 

ment  of  impartial  history  ?  that  immense  territory ;  and  were  it  a  hundred 

"  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  thousand  times  as  valuable,  its  preservation 

us  and  for  the  cause  of  Democracy  throughout  would  not  be  worth  our  admirable  form  of 

Ihe  globe,  what  a  splendid  tribute  it  would  government. 

have  been  to  a  republican  Government,  if  we  "  Pride  of  territorial  ambition  is  a  vulgar  and 
had  parted  in  peace  with  our  dissatisfied  sister  low  ambition  of  national  greatness.  Russia, 
States,  as  Mr.  Everett  recommended  as  late  as  and  even  Ohina,  can  vie  with  us  in  that,  but 
February,  1861,  sustained  by  such  leading  Re-  who  would  not  rather  reside  in  one  of  the  can- 
publican  journals  as  the  *  Oincinnati  Oommer-  tons  of  Switzerland,  or  in  Great  Britain,  than 
cial,'  •N'ew  York  Tribune,'  'Indianapolis  Jour-  in  those  countries?  It  is  not  in  the  extent  of 
nal,* 'Ohicago  Tribune,'*  New  Haven  (Oonnecti-  territory  we  possess,  but  in  the  manner  in 
out)  Palladium,'  *Oolumbus  Journal, '  and  Salnion  which  we  govern  it,  that  renders  us  respectable. 
P.  Ohase.  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Many  gentlemen  seem  rather  to  look  at  the 
many  otners  of  that  school.  What  in  mon-  quantity  than  the  quality.  All  republics  have 
archical  countries  had  required  a  long  and  been  destroyed  by  the  thirst  of  territorial  ag- 
bloody  war,  would  have  been  accomplished  by  grandizement  and  the  lust  of  conquest.    The 
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great  object  of  our  Gtoyernment  shonld  be  to  over  us  is  surrendered.    It  remains  over  us  as 

develop  and  cultivate  the  internal  resources  of  completely  sovereign  as  it  ever  did.    Here  let 

those  niendly  to  its  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  me  say  on  the  experience  of  my  individnal  be- 

extend  it  over  hostile  and  foreign  peoples.    It  lief,  that  if  it  had  been  understood  in  the  North 

is  in  that  character  that  true  patriotism  is  to  be  as  in  the  South  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Fed- 

cultivated  and  true  national  glory  found.    £s-  eral  compact  a  State  had  a  right  to  secede  from 

pedalJy  should  all  republics  cultivate  the  arts  the  Union,  this  disruption  would  never  have 

of  i>eace,  since  it  is  by  the  war  power  that  free  occurred.    Had  the  'SoTih  so  imderstood  the 

Governments  are  commonly  overturned.  matter,  there  would  have  been  upon  its  part  a 

'^  The  charge  has  been  made  that  democracy  forbearance  from  the  exercise  of  extreme  .meas- 

is  turbulent,  warlike,  and  aggressive ;  but  if  so,  ures,  and  a  desire  not  to  force  the  Southern 

it  is  a  terrible  misconception  of  its  true  inter-  States  to  the  wall  that  would  ever  have  main- 

esta,  for  upon  the  people  fall  the  awful  calami-  tained  the  confederacy  unbroken.    It  was  the 

ties  of  armed   oomsions.    An  eminent  poet  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  the  consolidationists 

(Lord  Byron)  has  said  that  war  was  a  game  m  the  North,  that  the  Southern  States  had  no 

which,  if  the  people  were  wise,  kings  and  right  to  and  would  not  secede,  that  tempted 

princes  would  never  play  at.    The  venerable  them  into  that  £fttal  policy  that  has  sundered 

Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  dose  of  his  illustrious  the  confederacy. 

career,  remarked  that  tiiere  never  was  a  good  "  It  is  said  that  no  confederacy  can  exist  by 

war  and  a  bad  peace.    We  have  made,  Mr.  a  recognition  of  this  principle ;  but  such  was 

Ohairman,  by  this  war,  eight  million  bitter  not  the  view  of  the  fatners  of  the  Government, 

enemies  upon  the  American  continent.    While  It  was  not  the  view  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 

time  shall  last  the  recollections  of  this  bloody  in  their  immortal  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799. 

strife  will  never  fade  from  the  memories  of  the  ^'It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 

people.  North  and  South,  but  will  be  handed  would  make  a  confederacy  a  rope  of  sand ;  but 

down  to  the  latest  generation.    The  words  if  so,  it  is  strange  that  the  southern  confederacy, 

Shiloh,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Murfreesboro',  where  it  is  recognized,  should  hold  together 

Eichmond,  Vicksburg,  and  Fort  Donelson,  are  through  such  a  bloody  pressure  as  we  have 

words  of  divinon  and  disunion,  and  will  serve  applied  to  it  for  the  last  three  years.    It  is  a 

to  bring  emotions  of  eternal  hate.    If  it  was  strange  rope  of  sand  that  endures  all  that. 

trucL  as  was  suggested  by  a  distinguished  Sena-  "But  to  return,  Mr.  Chairman.    As  will  be 

tor  DTom  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade)  in  a  speech  in  Fort-  judged,  perhaps,  by  the  tenor  of  these  remarks, 

land  in  1855,  that  he  believed  *•  that  no  two  I  am  reluctantly  and  despondingly  forced  to  the 

nations  on  earth  hated  each  other  as  much  as  conclusion  that  the  Union  is  lost  never  to  be 

the  North  and  South,'  how  much  more  true  is  restored.    I  regard  all  dreams  of  the  restora- 

the  remark  now  after  they  have  been  arrayed  tion  of  the  Union  which  was  the  pride  of  my 

in  such  bloody  contests.  life,  and  to  restore  which  even  now  I  would 

"It  is  the  object  of  the  sword  to  cut  and  pour  out  my  hearths  blood,  as  worse  than  idle, 

cleave  asunder,  but  never  to  unite.  What  union  1  see,  neither  North  nor  South,  an^  sentiment 

is  there  between  Russia  and  Poland,  between  on  which  it  is  possible  to  build  a  Union.  Those 

Austria  and  Hungary,  between  England  and  elements  of  Union  which  Mr.  Adams  described, 

Catholic  Ireland,  where  the  sword  and  the  have,  by  the  process  of  time,  been  destroyed, 

bayonet  for  centuries  have  been  employed?  Worse,  yea,  worse  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

Instead  of  conferring  national  strength,  they  am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in 

are  sources  of  weakness  to  the  countries  that  attempting  to  preserve  our  jurisdiction  over  the 

hold  them  in  subjection  ;  and  which  would  Southern  States  we  have  lost  our  constitutional 

this  day  be  stronger  without  them  than  with  form  of  government  over  the  northern.    What 

them.  has  been  predicted  by  our  wisest  and  most 

"Mr.  Chairman,  these  lessons  of  history  are  eminent  statesmen  has  come  to  pass ;  in  grasp- 
fdll  of  warning  and  example.  Much  better  ing  at  the  shadow  we  have  lost  tJie  substance ; 
would  it  have  been  for  us  in  the  beginning,  in  striving  to  retjun  the  casket  of  liberty  in 
much  better  would  it  be  for  us  now,  to  consent  which  our  jewels  were  confined  we  have  lost 
to  a  division  of  our  magnificent  empire  and  cul-  those  precious  muniments  of  freedom.  Our 
tivate  amicable  relations  with  our  estranged  Government,  as  aU  know,  is  not  any  thing  re- 
brethren,  than  to  seek  to  hold  them  to  us  by  the  sembling  what  it  was  three  years  ago ;  there  is 
power  of  the  sword.  not  one  single  vestige  of  the  Constitution  re- 

"  Here  let  me  advert  to  the  common  yet  per-  nuuning ;  every  clause  and  every  letter  of  it 

fectly  glaring  and  apparent  error,  that  to  part  has  been  violated,  and  I  have  no  idea  myself 

with  our  jurisdiction  over  eleven  States  involves  that  it  will  ever  again  be  respected ;  revolutions 

the  destruction  of  our  Government.  The  state-  never  go  backward  to  the  point  at  which  they 

ment  of  the  proposition  demonstrates  its  absurd-  started.    There  has  always  been  a  large  party 

ity.    As  well  might  one  say,  who  had  a  farm  in  this  country  favorable  to  a  strong  or  mon- 

of  two  hundred  acres  of  land^  that  he  had  lost  archical  Government,  and  they  have  now  all 

bj«  title-deed  to  all  of  it  because  by  some  mis-  the  elements  upon  which  to  establish  one ;  they 

fortune  he  had  parted  with  fifty.    In  losing  the  have  a  vast  army,  an  inunense  public  debt,  and 

South,  not  one  function  of  our  Government  an  irresponsible  Executive.    Ambitious  to  re- 
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tain  power,  lie  is  a  candidate  for  reelection,  against  a  sovereign  State  under  the  Oonstito- 

and,  as  Gommander-in-Ohie^  it   is   oliarged  tion,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  war  so  carried 

^whether  true  or  false  I  shall  not  undertake  to  on  can  be  prosecuted  so  as  to  render  it  proper, 

aecide)  that  he  has  already  used  the  army  in  Justifiable,  or  expedient.    An  unconstitutional 

the  Florida  expedition,  to  advance  his  chances  war  can  only  be  carried  on  in  an  unconstitu- 

of  success.    One  of  the  generals  he  has  decap-  tional  manner,  and  to  prosecute  it  further  un- 

itated  (General  Fremont)  has  entered  the  field  der  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

to  dispute  his  claim  to  a  continuance  in  power;  vania  (Mr.  Stevens),  as  a  war  waged  against 

and  if  the  ^  Ghronide '  of  this  city,  the  President's  the  confederates  as  an  independent  nation,  for 

organ,  is  correct  in  its  construction  of  the  sug-  the  purpose  of  conquest  and  subjugation,  as  he 

sestionsof  the*  New  York  Herald,' speaking  of  proposes,  and  the  Administration  is  in  truth 

lieutenant-General  Grant^  the  question  is  al-  and  in  fiEbct  doing,  I  am  eaually  opposed, 

ready  mooted  whether  he,  m  certain  contingen-  "  I  say  iurther.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this 

cies,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  woidd  not  be  war  is  to  be  still  nirther  prosecuted,  I,  for  one, 

justified  in  assuming  the  reins  of  Government,  prefer  that  it  shall  be  done  under  the  auspices 

The  very  idea  upon  which  this  war  is  founded,  of  those  who  now  conduct  its  management,  as 
coercion  of  States,  leads  to  despotism.  To  pre-  I  do  not  want  the  party  with  which  I  am  con- 
serve a  republican  form  of  Government  under  nected  to  be  in  any  degree  responsible  for  its 
any  constitution,  under  the  prevalence  of  the  result,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  disas- 
doctrince  now  in  vogue,  is  dearly  impossible,  trous  and  suicidal ;  let  the  responsibility  re- 
These  convictions  of  the  complete  overthrow  main  where  it  is,  until  we  can  have  a  change 
of  our  Government  are  as  unwelcome  and  un-  of  policy  instead  of  men,  if  such  a  thing  is 
pleasant  to  me  as  they  are  to  any  member  of  possible.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for  the 
this  House.  Would  to  God  the  facts  were  such  jDemocratic  party  than  to  seek  to  come  into 
that  I  could  cherish  other  convictions  I  I  may  power  pledged  to  a  continuance  of  the  war 
be  denounced  as  disloyal  and  unpatriotic  for  policy.  Such  a  policy  would  be  a  libel  upon 
entertaining  them,  but  it  wUl  only  be  by  shal-  its  creed  in  the  past,  and  the  ideas  that  lay  at 
low  fools  and  arrant  knaves,  who  do  not  know  the  basis  of  all  free  government,  and  would 
or  will  not  admit  the  difference  between  recog-  lead  to  its  complete  demoralization  and  ruin, 
nizing  a  fact  and  creating  its  existence.  A  man  I  believe  the  masses  of  the  Democratic  party 
may  not  desire  to  die,  but  nevertiidess  his  are  for  peace ;  that  they  would  be  placed  in  a 
belief  will  not  alter  the  fact  of  his  mortality.  false  position  if  they  should  nominate  a  war 

"  I  shall  not,  in  these  remarks,  recur  to  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  seek  to  make 
unpleasant  and  acrimonious  controversy  of  the  issue  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  how  the 
who  is  responsible  for  the  death  and  destruc-  war  should  be  prosecuted. 
tion  of  our  Bepublic.  I  do  not  see  that  any  "For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
such  discussion  now  would  be  productive  of  cated,  I  fear  that  our  old  Government  caimot 
good.  I  entertain  clear  and  strong  convictions  be  preserved,  even  under  the  best  auspices,  and 
upon  that  point,  convictions  tilat  I  have  no  with  any  policy  that  may  be  now  adopted,  yet 
doubt  will  be  shared  in  by  the  impartial  histo-  I  desire  to  see  the  Democratic  party,  with 
rian  of  the  future ;  for  the  present  I  am  willing  which  I  have  always  been  connected,  preserve 
to  let  the  past  with  all  its  recollections  res^  its  consistency  and  republican  character  un- 
provided we  can  snatch  from  the  common  ruin  shaken, 
some  of  our  old  relics  of  freedom.  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  immediately  followed, 

"  I  do  not  share  in  the  belief  entertained  by  saying :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  be  obliged  to 

many  of  my  political  friends  on  this  floor  and  you  if  you  would  direct  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 

elsewhere,  that  any  peace  is  attainable  upon  to  biing  a  white  flag  and  plant  it  in  the  aisle 

the  basis  of  union  and  reconstruction.    If  the  between  myself  and  my  colleague  who  has  just 

Democratic  party  were  in  power  to-day,  I  have  addressed  you. 

no  idea,  and  honesty  compels  me  to  declare  it,  "  I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  when  two  great 
that  they  could  restore  the  IJnion  of  tibirty-  armies  stood  face  to  face,  that  under  a  white 
four  States.  My  mind  has  undergone  an  entire  flag  just  planted  I  approached  a  company  of 
change  upon  that  subject;  and  I  now  believe  men  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  rebel  con- 
that  there  are  but  two  alternatives,  and  they  federacy,  and  reached  out  my  hand  to  one  of 
are  either  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inde-  the  number  and  told  him  I  respected  him  as  a 
pendence  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nar  brave  man.  Though  he  wore  tne  emblems  of 
tion,  or  their  complete  subjugation  and  exter-  disloyalty  and  treason,  still  underneath  his 
mination  as  a  people ;  and  of  these  alternatives  vestments  I  beheld  a  brave  and  honest  soul. 
I  prefer  the  former.  '*  I  would  reproduce  that  scene  here  this  af- 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  littie  or  no  interest  temoon.    I  say,  were  there  such  a  flag  of 

in  the  discusdon  of  the  question  which  many  truce — ^but  God  forgive  me  if  I  should  do  it 

of  my  political  Mends  would  make  an  issue,  as  under   any  other   circumstances  I  —  I  would 

to  how  this  war  shall  be  prosecuted,  its  man-  reach  out  this  right  hand  and  ask  that  gentie- 

ner  and  object    I  regard  that  as  worse  than  man  to  take  it;  because  I  honor  his  bravery 

trifling  with  the  great  question.    I  do  not  be-  and  his  honesty.    I  believe  what  has  just  fallen 

lieve  there  can  be  any  prosecution  of  the  war  from  his  lips  is  the  honest  sentiment  of  his 
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heart,  and  in  nttoring  it  he  has  made  a  new  I  remember  that  only  a  fyw  days  einoe  a  p<^it- 

epoch  in  the  history  of  this  war;  he  has  done  ioal  oonyention  met  at  the  capital  of  my  State, 

a  new  thing  nnder  the  sun;  he  has  done  a  and  almost  decided  to  select  from  jnst  snch 

braye  thing.    It  is  braver  than  to  face  cannon  material  a  Bepresentadye  for  the  Democratlo 

and  musketry,  and  I  honor  him  for  his  candor  party  in  the  coming  contest;  and  tchday,  what 

and  frankness.  claim  to  be  a  minority  of  the  Democracy  of 

"Bat  now  I  ask  yon  to  take  away  the  flag  that  8tate  say  that  they  haye  been  cheated  or 
of  trace ;  and  I  will  go  back  inside  the  Union  they  woald  haye  made  that  choice.  I  there- 
fines,  and  speak  of  what  he  has  done.  I  am  fore  sadly  take  back  the  boast  I  first  uttered 
reminded  by  it  of  a  distingnished  character  in  in  behalf  of  my  natiye  State. 
'  Paradise  Lost.'  When  he  had  rebelled  against  "Bat,  nr,  I  will  forget  States.  We  hare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  *  led  away  a  third  part  something  greater  than  States  and  State  pride 
of  heayen's  sons,  coigared  against  the  Highest,'  to  talk  of  here  to-day.  All  personsd  or  btate 
when  after  terrible  battles  in  which  mountains  feeling  aside,  I  ask  you  what  is  the  proposition 
and  hills  were  hurled  by  each  contending  host  which  the  enemy  of  his  coontry  has  jast  made! 
^  with  'jaoulations  dire ; '  when  at  last  the  leader  What  is  it  9 

and  his  hosts  were  hurled  down  ^nine  times  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 

tiie  space  that  measures  day  and  night,'  and  contest  it  is  proposed  in  this  HaJl  to  giye  up 

after  the  terrible  fall  lay  stretched  prone  on  the  the  struggle,  to  abandon  the  war,  and  let  trea- 

burning  lake,  Satan  lifted  up  his  shattered  bulk,  son  run  riot  through  the  land !    I  will,  if  I  can, 

crossed  the  abyss,  looked  down  into  Paradise,  dismiss  feeling  fix)m  my  heart,  and  try  to  con- 

and,  soliloquizing,  said :  aider  only  what  bears  upon  the  logic  of  the 

*  Whioh  my  I  fly  la  hell ;  mjeelf  am  helL^  speech  to  which  we  haye  jUSt  hsten^. 

"It  se^ns  to  me  in  that  utterance  he  ex-  "First  of  aU,  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the 

pressed  the  yery  sentiment  to  which  you  haye  right  of  secession  is  a  constitutional  right.    I 

just  listened ;  uttered  by  one  no  less  braye,  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  argument.    I. 

malign,  and  fallen.    This  man  gathers  up  the  haye  expressed  myself  hitherto  upon  State  sov- 

meaning  of  this  great  contest,  the  philosophy  ereignty  and  State  rights,  of  which  this  propo- 

of  the  moment,  the  prophecies  of  the  hour,  sition  of  his  is  the  legitimate  child, 

and,  in  sight  of  the  paradise  of  yictory  and  "But  the  gentleman  takes  higher  ground— 

Seace,  utters  them  all  in  this  wail  of  terrible  and  in  that  I  agree  with  him — ^namely,  that  fiye 
espair :  '  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell.'  He  ought  million  or  eight  million  people  possess  the  right 
to  add,  *  Myself  am  hell.'  of  reyolution.  Grant  it;  we  agree  there.  If 
"  But  now,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fifty-nine  men  can  make  reyolution  sueoessfnl, 
braye  souls  haye  gone  up  to  God  under  the  they  haye  the  right  of  reyolution.  If  one  State 
shadow  of  the  flag,  and  when  thousands  more,  wi^es  to  break  its  connection  with  the  Fed- 
maimed  and  shattered  in  the  contest,  are  sadly  era!  Goyemment^  and  does  it  by  force,  main- 
awaiting  the  deliyeranoe  of  death ;  now,  when  taining  itself,  it  is  an  independent  3tate.  If 
three  years  of  terrific  warfare  haye  raged  the  eleyen  Southern  States  are  determined  and 
oyer  us,  when  our  armies  haye  pushed  the  re-  resolyed  to  leaye  the  Union,  to  secede,  to  reyo- 
bellion  back  oyer  mountains  and  riyers,  and  lutionize,  and  can  maintain  that  reyolution  by 
Crowded  it  back  into  narrow  limits,  until  a  force,  they  haye  the  reyolutionary  right  to  do 
wall  of  flre  girds  it ;  now,  when  the  uplifted  so.  Grant  it;  I  stand  on  that  platform  with 
hand  of  a  migestic  people  is  about  to  let  fall  the  gentleman. 

the  lightning  of  its  conquering  power  upon  the  "  And  now  the  question  comes,  is  it  our  con- 

rebelUon  ;  now,  in  the  quiet  of  this  Hall,  stitutional  duty  to  let  them  doit?    That  is  the 

hatched  in  the  lowest  depths  of  a  similar  dark  question,  and  in  order  to  reach  it  I  beg  to  call 

treason,  there  rises  a  Benedict  Arnold  and  pro-  your  attention,  not  to  an  argument,  but  to  the 

poses  to  surrender  us  all  up,  body  and  spirit,  condition  of  aflkirs  which  would  result  from 

the  nation  and  the  flag,  its  genius  and  its  honor,  such  action — ^the  mere  statement  of  which  bo- 

now  and  foreyer,  to  the  accursed  traitors  to  our  comes  the  strongest  possible  argument.    What 

country.    And  that  proposition  come^-<^  does  this  gentleman  propose?    Where  will  he 

forgiye  and  pity  my  beloyed  State! — it  comes  draw  the  une  of  diyision?    If  the  rebels  carry 

from  a  citizen  of  the  honored  and  loyal  Com-  into  successM  secession  what  they  desire  to 

monwealth  of  Ohio.  carry,  if  their  reyolution  enyelops  as  many 

"I  implore  you,  brethren  in  this  House,  not  States  as  they  intend  it  shall  enyelop,  if  they 

to  belieye  that  many  such  births  eyer  gaye  pangs  draw  the  line  where  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  rebel 

to  my  mother  State  such  as  she  suffered  when  Gk>yemor  of  Tennessee,  in  the  rebel  camp  near 

that  traitor  was  bom.    (Suppressed  applause  our  lines,  told  Mr.  Vallandigham  they  would 

and  sensation.)    I  beg  you  not  to  belieye  that  draw  it—along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the 

on  the  soil  of  that  State  another  such  growth  Potomac — ^if  uiey  make  good  their  statement 

has  eyer  deformed  the  face  of  nature,  and  dark-  to  him  that  they  will  neyer  consent  to  any 

ened  the  light  of  God's  day.  (An  audible  whis-  other  line,  then  I  ask  what  is  this  thing  that 

T'or,  *  Vaflandigham.')    But  ah,  I  am  reminded  the  gentieman  proposes  to  do  ? 

that  there  are  other  such.    My  zeal  and  loye  "He  proposes  to  leaye  to  the  United  States 

for  Ohio  haye  carried  me  too  far.    I  retract,  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  tha 
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Paoiflo,  and  one  hundred  miles  wide  in  the  cen-  that  was  taken ;  but  perhaps  it  too  was  an 

tre!    From  Wellsville^  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  oath  on  the  lips  alone  to  which  the  heart  made 

develand  on  the  lakes,  is  one  hundred  miles,  no  response. 

I  ask  70a,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  a  man        ^^I  remember  to  haye  stood  in  a  line  of  nine- 

here  so  insane  as  to  suppose  that  the  American  teen  men  from  Ohio^  on  that  carpet  yonder,  on 

people  will  allow  their  magnificent  national  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  I  remember 

proportions  to  be  shorn  to  so  deformed  a  shape  that  with  uplifted  hands  before  Almighty  GU>d 

as  this?  those  nineteen  took  an  oath  to  support  and 

"  I  tell  you,  and  I  confess  it  here,  that  while  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  I  have  something  of  human  courage,  I  And  I  remember  that  another  oa^h  was  pasted 

have  not  enough  to  contemplate  such  a  result,  around  and  each  member  signed  it  as  provided 

I  am  not  brave  enough  to  go  to  the  brink  of  by  law,  utterly  repudiating  the  rebellion  and 

the  precipice  of  successful  secession  and  look  its  pretences.    Does  the  gentleman  not  blush 

down  into  its  damned  abyss.    If  my  vision  to  speak  of  Galileo's  oath?    Was  not  his  own 

were  keen  enough  to  pierce  to  its  bottom,  I  its  counterpart? 

would  not  dare  to  look.  If  there  be  a  man  "  I  said  a  littie  while  ago  that  I  accepted  the 
here  who  dare  contemplate  such  a  scene,  I  proposition  of  the  gentleman  that  the  rebels  had 
look  upon  him  either  as  the  bravest  of  the  the  right  of  revolution;  and  the  decisive  issue  bo- 
sons of  women,  or  as  a  downright  madman,  tween  us  and  the  rebellion  is,  whether  they  shall 
Secession  to  gain  peace  I  Secession  is  the  too-  revolutionize  and  destroy,  or  we  shall  subdue 
sin  of  eternal  war.  There  can  be  no  end  to  and  preserve.  We  take  &e  latter  ground.  We 
such  a  war  as  will  be  inaugurated  if  this  thing  take  the  common  weapons  of  war  to  meet 
be  done.  them ;  and,  if  these  be  not  sufficient,  I  would 

"  Suppose  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  were  take  any  element  which  will  overwhelm  and 

adopted  to-day.    Let  the  order  go  forth;  sound  destroy;  I  would  sacrifice  the  dearest  and  best 

the  ^recall'  on  your  bugles,  and  let  it  ring  from  beloved ;  I  would  take  all  the  old  sanctions  of 

Texas  to  the  &r  A^antio,  and  teU  the  ^armies  law  and  the  Constitution  and  fiing  them  to  the 

to  come  back.    Can  the  victorious  legions  back  winds,  if  necessary,  rather  than  let  the  nation 

over  the  battle-fields  of  blood,  forever  now  dis-  be  broken  in  .pieces,  and  its  people  destroyed 

graced.     Call  them  back  over  the  territory  with  endless  ruin. 

which  they  have  conquered.    Call  them  back,        Mr.  Long :   **  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  but  a 

and  let  the  minions  of  secession  chase  them  very  few  minutes  to  reply  to  my  colleague  who 

with  derision  and  jeers  as  they  come.    And  has  seen  proner  to  call  in  question  very  seri- 

ihea  tell  them  that  that  man  across  the  aisle,  ously  what  I  have  said  this  afternoon.    I  stat- 

from  the  free  State  of  Ohio,  gave  birth  to  the  ed,  sir,  very  distinctly,  when  I  commencetL 

monstrous  proposition.  that  I  spoke  for  myself,  and  that  I  alone  would 

"Mr.  Chairman,  if  such  a  word  should  be  be  responsible  for  what  I  said.  I  am  well 
sent  forth  through  the  armies  of  the  Union,  awase  of  all  that  I  did  say.  I  have  said  it  de- 
the  wave  of  terrible  vengeance  that  would  liberately.  I  have  said  it  because  my  con- 
sweep  back  over  this  land  could  never  find  a  science  told  me  it  was  right,  and  my  judsment 
parallel  in  the  records  of  history.  Almost  in  approved  it.  I  have  said  it  because  when  I 
the  moment  of  final  victory  the  *  recall '  is  walked  down  with  my  colleague  to  the  front 
founded  by  a  craven  people  not  deserving  free-  of  that  desk  to  take  the  oath  required  of  me 
dom  I  We  ought  every  man  to  be  made  a  in  becoming  a «nember  of  this  House,  I  held 
slave  should  we  sanction  such  a  sentiment.  up  my  hano,  as  he  raised  Ms,  before  Heaven 

"  The  gentleman  has  told  us  there  is  no  such  and  took  upon  myself  a  solemn  oath  to  support 

thing  as  coercion  justifiable  under  the  Consti-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  so 

tution.    I  ask  him  for  one  moment  to  reflect^  help  me  God,  fearless  of  all  the  charges  that 

that  no  statute  ever  was  enforced  without  co-  can  be  made  against  me  by  that  gentleman  or 

ercion.    It  is  the  basis  of  every  law  in  the  uni-  any  other,  or  by  all  the  minions  of  power  in 

verse— God's  law  as  well  as  man's.    A  law  is  the  land,  I  never  will  violate  that  oath,  or 

no  law  without  coercion  behind  it.    When  a  shrink  from  the  responsibility  which  I  then  as- 

man  has  murdered  his  brother,  coercion  takes  sumed. 

the  murderer,  tries  him,  and  hangs  him.  When        "  I  have  never,  sir,  belonged  to  a  party  which 

vou  levy  your  taxes,  coercion  secures  their  col-  took  that  oath  with  a  mental  reservation.    I 

lection ;  it  follows  the  shadow  of  the  thief  and  never  took  the  oath  with  a  determination  not 

brings  him  to  justice ;  it  accompanies  your  di-  to  obey  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land.    I  re- 

plomaoy  to  foreign  courts,  and  backs  the  decla-  member  the  district  of  country  from  which  my 

ration  of  the  nation's  rights  by  a  pledge  of  the  colleague  hails,  the  conventions  that  have  been 

nation's  power.    But  when  the  life  of  that  na-  held  there,  and  the  forcible  resistance  to  the 

tion  is  imperilled,  we  arc  told  it  has  no  coercive  enforcement  of  the  law  that  have  been  made 

power  against  the  parricides  in  its  own  bosom  I  there.    I  remember  when  the  party  now  in 

Again,  he  teUs  us  that  oaths  taken  under  the  power  xmdertook  to  set  aside  a  solemn  act  of 

amnesty  proclamation  are  good  for  nothing.  Congress,  and  appealed  to  the  supreme  court 

The  08^  of  Galileo,  he  says,  was  not  binding  of  our  State  to  override  the  Constitution  of 

upon  him.    I  am  reminded  of  another  oath  the  United  States.    Sir,  I  have  never  been 
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guilty  of  that  crime.    I  have  never,  I  repeat,  sentimeDt  of  this  resolution,  that  I  hare  fdtit 

belonged  to  a  party  that  takes  this  oath  with  my  duty  to  rise  in  my  place  as  a  member  of 

a  mental  reservation.    It  seems  to  me  that,  if  Congress  from  the  State  of  Indiana  and  offer 

my  colleague  had  desired  to  stand  right  before  this  resolution. 

the  House  and  before  the  country,  before  he  ^^I  rise  to  offer  this  resolution  in  the  per* 

assumed  the  responsibility  of  ohargmg  me  in-  formance  of  a  high  public  dn^  which  I  felt  I 

dividually  with  being  disloyal,  he  should  have  could  not  myself  shirk  or  evade.    It  is  a  duty 

remembered  the  authorities  that  I  brought  be-  I  owe,  not  only  to  those  of  my  constituents 

fore  the  House,  and  when  he  branded  me  as  who  are  at  home,  but  to  the  many  thousands 

^sloyal  would  have  recollected  that  the  lead-  of  them  who  are  in  the  tented  fields  meeting 

ers  of  his  own  party,  and  the  organs  of  his  the  armies  of  the  confederacy  in  deadly  confiict| 

own  party,  from  the  '  New  York  Tribune '  and  exposing  their  lives  for  the  safety  and  per- 

down  to  the  *•  Columbus  Journal'  of  the  State  petuity  of  this  imperilled  Union.    Nay,  moreL 

in  which  he  and  I  live,  have  advocated  the  doc-  sir,  I  owe  it  to  the  many  widowed  and  orphaned 

trines  that  I  have  promulgated  here  to-day,  families  in  my  distiict  whose  natund  protectors 

and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hailing  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  bloody  hand 

from  our  State  too,  advocates  this  identical  of  treason,  and  lost  to  them  in  this  world  for- 

doctrine.  ever. 

On  the  next  day,  April  9th,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  "  I  believe  in  the  freedom  of  speech.    I  have 

Colfax,  took  the  floor  and  offered  the  following  not  heard  any  thing  on  this  floor  during  this 

resolution :  Congress  that  would  have  prompted  me  to  offer 

Whereas  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864|  when  the  House  this  resolution  except  the  remarks  made  yester- 

ofRepresentatiyes  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Jay  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Long), 

the  state  of  the  Union,  Alexander  Long,  a  Repre-  tt^  |i(w»i|u.oii  diatiiifltl v  in  an  mimv  wnrdn.  tlmt 

sentative  from  the  second  district  of  Ohio,  decided  ^^  aeciarea  Oisuncuy,  m  so  mimy  wortts,  tnat 

himself  in  favor  of  recoffnizing  the  independence  and  he  was  m  favor  of  the  recognition  of  this  so- 

nationality  of  the  so-called  confederacy  now  in  arms  called  confederacy,  and  recogmtion  is  the  re- 

against  the  Union ;  and  whereas  the  said  so-called  cog^tion  of  its  independence  and  its  nationality 

confederacy,  thus  sought  to  be  wcoaniied  and  estab-  ^  one  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    The 

have  added  perjury  to  their  treason,  and  who  seek  to  ftirled  here  by  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  the 

obtain  success  for  their  parricidal  efforts  by  the  oath  at  the  opening  of  Congress — and  I  have 

killing  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  nation  who  are  no  doubt  truthfully — that  up  to  that  time  he 

seeking  to  save  it  from  d^tmction ;  and  wherjas  the  ^^d  not  given  any  aid,  countenance,  or  encour- 

oath  required  of  all  members,  and  taken  by  the  said  ^,^^^^ir4.^  *i,^X  «,v«  *.-«  ^^^m^JZ^  :«  ««.»«.ji 

Alexander  Long  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  Con-  f«^,?»*  ^  those  who  are  engaged  m  armed 

gress,  declares  "  that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  hosnhty  against  the  Umted  otates.     i>eiievmg 

countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  that  oath  shows  that  those  who  do  thus  give 


Jietohed,  That  Alexander  Long,  a  Representative  here  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  felt 

from  the  second  district  of  Ohio,  havinff,  on  the  8th  it  my  duty  at  least  to  ask  the  House  of  Repre- 

of  April,  1864,  declared  himself  in  favor  olrecogniring  gentatives  to  pass  their  judgment  upon  it. 

tiie  mdependence  and  nationahty  of  the  »o-called  con-  «  j  ^       £^^  ^j^  ^solution  not  as  the  re- 

federacy  now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  t.     ZT      ""■«'* ^^«»  »  w»«mvu  uvi»  c»  «u«  *  w- 

**  given  aid,  countenance,  and  encdhragement  to  per-  suit  of  a  consultation  with  any  persons  upon 

sons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,"  the  floor  of  this  House,  but  upon  my  sole  and 

is  hereby  expelled.  entire  responsibility ;  and  I  say  here  deliberate- 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  before  presenting  this  resolu-  ly  and  solemnly  that  if  what  fell  from  the  lips 

tion  I  reflected,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  seri-  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Long)  yester- 

ously  on  the  obligations  under  which,  in  con-  day  is  to  pass  unrebuked  by  this  House,  then 

sequence  of  my  position,  I  feel  I  am  placed.    I  you  have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  foreign 

recognize  that  there  is  a  double  duty  incumbent  Government  on  the  face  of  this  earth  that  re- 

on  me;  first  to  the  House  of  Representatives  cognizes  the  independence  and  nationality  of 

whose  kindness  has  placed  me  in  its  principal  this  confederacy,  which,  within  your  own  walls^ 

chair,  to  administer  the  duties  of  that  chair  and  under  your  own  flag,  by  one  associated  with  you 

the  rules  of  the  House  faithfidly  and  irapar-  in  the  Government  of  this  country,  was  publio- 

tially  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  Judgment,  ly  avowed  as  his  preference  and  his  conviction. 

That,  I  can  say  sincerely  and  conscientiously,  I  ^^  Now,  sir,  if  by  the  quiet  and  tacit  assent  of 

have  endeavored  to  do,  and  shall  so  endeavor  this  House,  as  a  House  of  Representatives,  this 

until  this  Congress  expires  by  its  constitutional  sentiment  is  to  go  unquestioned  by  the  Repre- 

limitation.    But  I  feel  that  I  owe  still  another  sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  here 

duty  to  the  people  of  the  ninth  congressional  assembled,  then  I  say  you  should  stop  shooting 

district  of  Indiana,  who  sent  me  here  as  their  your  deserters  from  the  army,  for  they  have 

Representative  to  speak  and  act  and  vote  in  not  turned  their  backs  upon  the  obligation 

their  stead.    It  is  in  conformity  wit^  tiiis  latter  wluch  they  have  assumed  any  more  influent 

duty  to  those  who  cannot  speak  here  for  them-  tially  by  their  leaving  the  flag  which  they  had 

selves,  and  who,  I  believe,  would  indorse  the  bound  themselves  to  sustain,  tiian  has  a  gentie- 
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nan  who  will  rise  in  his  place  in  Oongress  and  Their  hands  are  sained  with  no  blood,  per- 

state  that  he  is  in  &Tor  of  the  men  who  seek  haps ;  they  conld  come  here  with  no  blood,  as 

the  destrnction  of  this  land  and  the  dissolution  soldiers,  npon  their  skirts ;  bat  they  may  seek 

of  the  Union  by  recognizing  them  as  one  of  the  to  come  here,  if  this  is  to  be  the  law  of  this  Oon- 

nations  of  the  earth.    Nay,  more.    Yon  should  gress,  fresh  from  the  conclaye  of  this  confed- 

caH  no  more  soldiers  into  the  field  to  endeavor  erate  congress,  saying  to  us:  '  We  have  done  no 

by  the  peril  of  their  lives  to  save  this  country,  more  at  Richmond  than  has  been  done  upon 

because  it  is  a  solemn  mockery  to  do  if  from  this  floor  by  the  member  from  the  second  dis- 

this  Hall  shall  go  forth  words  of  encourage-  trict  of  Ohio  in  your  presence,  unrebuked  upon 

ment  to  strengthen  tiboee  arrayed  against  them  the  floor  by  Congress.'                                 ^ 

in  an  unholy  and  parricidal  work.    If  we  allow  ^'  But  it  is  because  of  its  effect  abroad  that  I 

this  to  pass  here  unquestioned  and  unrebuked,  have  offered  this  resolution.    If  there  is  any 

how  can  we  deny  to  others  abroad  the  right  to  danger  threatening  our  imperilled  Union  after 

recognize  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  has  caused  the  area  of 

southern  confederacy  among  the  nations  of  the  the  rebellion  to  become  *  small  by  degrees  and 

earth?    Oan  you  propose  to  go  to  war  with  any  beautifully  less,'  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 

foreign  nation  who  may  do  this,  and  yet,  by  confederacy  by  foreign  nations.    On  a  motion 

opposing  this  resolution,  justify  and  indorse  the  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Davis) 

open  avowal  of  a  similar  desdre  in  this  Hall  ?  the  other  day,  this  House,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 

**Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  since  this  rebel-  in  which  T  believe  the  gentleman  from  the  sec- 
lion  opened  the  other  branch  of  the  Federal  ond  district  of  Ohio  participated,  declared  that 
Congress,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Capitol,  we  would  not  allow  any  foreign  country  to 
ezpdling  a  Senator  from  my  own  State.  What  plant  a  nation  on  the  prostrate  ruins  of  a  re- 
fer ?  For  sending  a  letter  of  introduction  by  a  public  anywhere  upon  the  American  continent ; 
g^itleman  to  the  rebel  chief  who  presides  at  and  yet,  sir,  when  we  assent  by  our  silence  to 
Kichmond.  For  that  letter  of  introduction,  a  proposition  to  recognize  this  confederacy,  we 
thus  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  in  armea  not  only  assent  to  the  planting  of  a  foreign  na- 
hostinty  to  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  tion  upon  the  soil  of  this  continent,  but  one 
United  States  expelled  him  by  a  two-thirds  upon  the  soil  of  our  own  beloved  Union.  Nay, 
vote.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  more  than  that,  when  he  has  seen,  when  I  have 
politics  of  my  own  QiMe,  but  I  have  this  to  say.  seen,  when  you  have  seen,  and  every  member 
that  a  Legislature  sat  afterward  in  my  State  oi  upon  this  floor  has  seen  the  emissaries  of  this 
the  same  political  views  with  the  expelled  Sen-  rebel  confederacy  bowing  the  knee  to  every 
ator,  and  they  had  the  power  to  elect  two  Uni-  sovereign  in  Europe,  asMng  an  alliance  with 
ted  States  Senators,  one  for  the  long  term  and  them,  and  saying  in  their  confederate  congress 
another  for  the  short  term.  A  im^ority  of  that  they  would  prefer  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
that  Legislature,  sir,  recorded  their  votes  of  piince  than  to  remam  part  and  parcel  of  this 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  refusing  Union,  do  not  we  know  that  when  their  inde- 
to  send— although  they  had  the  power — ^that  pendence  is  acknowledged  and  recognized  there 
Senator  bock  to  his  seat  in  the  United  States  will  be  an  alliance,  in  their  weakness,  to  make 
Senate.  them  stronger,  with  any  foreign  nation,  power, 

*^  One  or  two  years  ago,  perhaps  less  than  or  potentate  that  sees  fit  to  enter  into  treaties 
one  year  ago,  Ohio  was  excited  by  the  arrest  with  them,  and  then  upon  that  soil,  once  be- 
ef a  former  member  of  Confess  for  declaring  longing  to  the  United  States,  foreign  armies 
in  strong  language  his  hostility  to  a  military  will  be  landed  and  their  forces  joined  to  that 
order.  His  ^ends  went  before  the  people  in  of  those  traitors  to  invade  our  own  country  and 
that  State  on  the  issue  of  the  injustice  done  destroy  our  armies  and  even  the  liberties  of  our 
him,  and  by  a  mc^ority  of  one  hundred  thou-  people  ?  You  have  no  right  to  pass  resolutions 
sand  they  declared  their  approbation  of  that  act  like  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
of  militiuT'  authority,  and  the  highest  court  of  land,  warning  foreign  nations,  if  upon  your  own 
Judicature  in  our  land,  the  Supreme  Court  of  floor  and  by  your  deliberate  assent  and  vote 
the  United  States,  refused  the  other  day  to  re-  you  declare  and  avow  the  sentiments  uttered 
open  or  review  that  judgment.  here  yesterday  by  refusing  to  rebuke  and'con- 

^*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  but  a  word  more  to  demn  them.    I  have  now  performed  my  duty, 

say,  when  I  will  leave  the  floor  to  the  gentle-  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  House." 

man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Cox),  who  seeks  it.    If  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying:  "I  ap- 

this  bold  and  fraiik  avowal,  for  bold  and  frank  proaoh  this  matter  with  becoming  seriousness, 

it  was,  by  a  member  of  Congress  representing  The  extraordinary  spectacle  is  presented  of  our 

a  free  district  in  a  loyal  State,  if  this  is  to  go  Speaker  descending  from  the  chair  to  make  a 

unrebuked  by  this  House,  I  ask  you  how  you  motion  to  expel  one  of  the  members  of  this 

are  to  close  these  doors  against  those  who  are  House  for  woi-ds  spoken  in  debate.    The  occa- 

now  sitting  at  Richmond  in  the  confederate  sion  calls  for  more  than  the  usual  gravity  of 

oongress,  uiose  who  have  not  been  in  arms  deliberation.    I  was  not  present  when  my  col- 

tiige&ast  the  United  States  but  have  been  sitting  league  (Mr.  Long)  made  the  remarks  which 

in  that  congress  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  have  called  out  tMs  resolution.    I  am  told  by 

arms  of  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States?  members  around  me  that  his  remarks  do  not 
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bear  the  interpretation  Mven  to  them  by  the  resolution,  said:  '^Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came 

Speech  and  resolution  of  the  honorable  Speaker,  here  at  this  session  of  Congress  I  was  solitary  and 
efore  a  resolution  of  this  startling  nature  was  alone.  I  could  not  say  for  some  time  whether 
introduced  we  should  have  had  the  official  re-  anybody  sympathized  with,  me;  I  felt  myself 
port  of  those  remarks  in  the  ^  Globe.^  If  action  solitary  and  alone.  Those  who  were  here 
be  demanded  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Benresent-  around  me  were  war  Democrats.  They  never 
ative  of  the  people,  for  the  exercise  of  nis  con-  invited  me  to  their  caucus.  Those  I  knew  would 
stitutional  right  of  free  debate,  we  should  have  never  let  me  go  into  their  caucus,  and  I  never 
the  most  authentic  record  of  that  debate.  As  intended  to  apply.  I  would  starve  among 
I  am  info]*med,  the  language  of  my  colleague  them.  I  am  a  peace  man.  a  radical  peace  man ; 
was  so  qualified  as  to  mi^e  it  far  less  objection-  and  I  am  for  peace  by  the  recognition  of  the 
able  than  the  statement  of  it  in  the  resolution.  South,  for  the  recognition  of  the  soutiiem  con- 
Still,  sir,  it  may  be  obnoxious,  and  yet  there  federacy;  and  I  am  for  acquiescence  in  the 
may  be  no  just  ground  for  this  proceeding  of  doctrine  of  secession.  Laugh  as  you  may,  you 
expulsion.  have  got  to  come  to  it.  I  thought  I  was  sJone. 
"  Had  I  been  in  my  seat  yesterday,  with  all  I  began  to  take  the  advice  of  Gato  to  his  son, 

due  respect  to  my  colleague,   I   should  have  *  when  rloepraYaHsmdiinplmu  men  bewswBj, 

promptly  risen  and  disavowed,  on  behalf  of  all  Th®  !»•'  <»'  l»on«  *»  »  V^^^  station: 

the  delegation  from  Ohio  with  whom  I  have  I  felt  like  giving  up  my  seat  and  leaving  this 

converse^,  any  sentiments  uttered  by  him  or  place.    I  stood  here  solitary  and  alone  on  this 

any  one  else,  looking  to  the  recognition  of  the  floor ;  but  now,  thank  God  I  there  is  another 

confederate   government   as   an  independent  soul  saved.  I  feel  that  we  can  baptize  my  hon- 

Power.    So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  a  orable  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Long),  and  I  am 

member  acting  with  this  side  of  the  House,  glad  to  have  such  able  aid.  I  shall  not  go  home 

unless  it  be  my  colleague,  who  is  not  opposed  now.    When  Gato  gave  that  advice  he  had 

in  every  conceivable  view,  directly  or  indirect-  fought  his  last  battle,  and  had  yielded  to  the 

ly,  to  such  recognition.  fortunes  and  ambition  of  Julius  GsBsar,  great  as 

**  Now,  I  propose  to  show  that  if  the  senti-  he  was.  He  was  about  to  take  a  victory  over 
ments  attributed  to  my  colleague  are  unpatri-  himself  by  a  Romanes  death,  because  he  saw  his 
otic  and  treasonable,  the  prominent  men  of  the  cause  was  hopeless.  Not  so  ours.  I  feel  yet 
Republican  party  are  amenable,  for  nmilar  sen-  there  is  a  hope  in  this  House.  I  feel  through 
timents,  to  Uie  same  condemnation.  There  is  the  rustling  of  the  winds  there  is  a  tornado 
scarcely  a  leading  member  of  the  opposite  coming  that  will  sweep  away  the  present  ma- 
party,  from  the  Executive  down,  who  is  not  jority  from  power  ana  give  it  into  the  hands 
committed  in  doctrine  if  not  in  practice  to  the  of  men  who  will  settle  we  affairs  of  this  coun- 
separation  of  these  States.^'  try;  men  who  have  something  like  humanity; 

Mr.  Allen,  of  IIlinolB,  said :  *^  I  believe  that  men  who  have  regard  for  the  principles  of  our 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  forefathers.  Ay,  I  recollect  how  my  blood 
(Mr.  Golfax)  is  based  upon  the  ground  that  the  curdled  when  I  heard  the  discussion  on  the  con- 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  gives  fud  fiscation  bill.  The  gentleman  fr^m  Ohio  (Mr. 
and  encouragement  to  the  enemy.  Well,  sir,  Garfield)  said,  let  them  be  expatriated  hke  the 
that  may  be  so,  and  yet  an  act  which  violates  Tories  of  the  Revolution.  The  Tories  of  the 
the  privileges  of  a  member  upon  this  floor  will  Revolution  had  the  mother  country  to  run  ta 
also  be  calculated  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  and  were  protected  there.  But  where  would 
the  enemies  of  the  Government,  since  they  will  the  gentleman  send  those  whom  he  would  ex- 
see  in  it  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  por-  patriate  from  the  South,  as  gallant  and  noble  a 
tends  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  liber-  race  as  ever  walked  upon  the  earth ;  noble  in 
ties  not  only  of  members  of  Gongress,  but  of  every  thing  that  constitutes  men  of  honor  and 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  buppose  men  of  principle— gentlemen  ?  Sir,  you  would 
his  remarks  are  calculated  to  give  aid  and  com-  expatriate  tliose  people,  their  wives  and  chil- 
fort  to  the  enemies  of  our  Government,  to  the  dren,  and  send  them  amoi^  strangers  to  starve, 
rebels  in  arms  against  it,  are  we  for  that  reason  Another  member  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Spalding), 
by  a  resolution  to  exclude  him  from  this  House  was  not  only  for  confiscatinff  their  property  in 
in  contempt  of  its  rules,  in  contempt  of  his  con-  fee;  he,  sir,  went  through  tne  catalogue.  He 
stitutional  rights  and  the  constitutional  rights  was  for  confiscation,  he  was  for  expatriation, 
of  his  constituents?  By  so  doing  we  bring  and  he  was  for  extermination.  He  emphasized 
into  contempt  to  that  extent  the  Gonstitutioix,  every  syUable  of  that  word ;  and  when  he  did 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  the  law  by  which  so,  I  looked  at  his  countenance,  and  I  felt  as  if 
he  holds  a  seat  upon  this  floor.  We  surrender  I  were  in  a  den  of  hyenas, 
up  these  constitutional  guarantees^  and  place  '^lamnot  here  forwar,  and  will  not  be  here 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  remorseless  ma-  for  war,  so  long  as  I  have  a  heart  humane  and 
jority,  who  would  override  the  rules  of  the  Ghristian,  when  war  is  carried  on  upon  such 
House,  override  the  Gonstitution,  and  wreak  principles.  No,  sir,  war  never  did  and  never 
their  vengeance  on  members  of  the  Opposition  will  bring  your  Union  together  in  such  a  man- 
on  this  floor."  ner  as  to  be  worth  one  cent.    I  am  for  peacte^ 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  in  opposition  to  the  and  I  am  for  Union,  too.  I  am  as  good  a  UnicHi 
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man  as  any  of  yon.    I  am  a  better  Union  man  thej  expected  to  get  hold  of  very  eanly  down 

than  any  of  yon.    I  am  a  Union  man,  and  have  there. 

thrown  up  my  head — ^no,  I  have  not  lost  that  '^  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early  part  of  this  se- 

jet — I  have  thrown  up  my  hat  for  the  oanse  of  cession   movement   there   was   a    resolution 

the  Union,  and  cheered  at  its  success.    I  felt  as  offered  pledging  men  and  money  to  carry  on 

anxious  for  its  success  as  any  man  upon  this  the  war.    My  principles  were  then  and  are 

floor.    I  look  upon  war  as  disunion.    I  look  now  against  the  war.  I  stood  solitary  and  alone 

upon  continued  war  as  actually  keeping  off  the  in  voting  against  that  resolution,  and  whenever 

Cfnion  to  a  still  later  period,  and  I  scarcely  be-  a  similar  proposition  is  brought  here  it  will 

Iteve  that  peace  would  accomplish  a  Union,  meet  with  my  opposition.    Not  one  dollar  nor 

And  surely,  if  any  thing  will,  it  is  that  sweet  one  man,  I  swear  by  the  Eternal,  will  I  vote 

angel  of  peace.    She  may  unite  the  cords  which  for  this  infernal,  this  stupendous  folly,  more 

have  been  severed  by  the  hand  of  war,  and  may  stupendous  than  ever  disgraced  any  civilized 

tie  them  more  tightly  together  than  ever  b^  people  on  the  face  of  God^s  earth.    If  that  be 

fore ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  dissolution,  in  the  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

name  of  God  let  us  have  iL    Let  us  have  it,  "  It  is  the  right  of  the  commoner  of  England 

and  instead  of  having  one  great  consolidated  to  say  that  he  will  not  intrust  the  money  to 

Government,  one  imperious  Government,  one  carry  on  a  war  to  the  king,  who  has  the  entire 

splendid  Government,  let  us  at  least  have  on  this  war  power.    I  da  not  know  that  a  commoner 

continent  two  happy  Governments.    But,  as  I  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives  ever 

said  before,  I  look  to  peace  as  the  harbinger  of  lost  that  right.    That  proposition  meets  with 

the  Union,  if  there  is  any  harbinger  for  it.  my  approval.    If  you  will  not  make  peace  in 

"  Sir,  the  Union  is  dissolved,  and  tiiere  is  a  any  other  way,  and  if  I  have  the  casting  vote 

golf  of  blood  lying  between 'the  two  sections ;  here  against  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war,  yon 

but  upon  my  honor,  upon  my  soul,  I  repeat  that  shall  not  have  them. 

every  drop  in  that  gulf  is  on  the  souls  of  the  *'  The  South  asks  you  to  let  her  go  in  peace, 

northern  people.    I  do  not  think  that  any  can-  But,  no ;  you  said  you  would  bring  them  into 

did  man  who  looks  at  the  history  of  this  affair  subjugation.    That  is  not  done  yet,  and  God 

can  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  From  the  be-  Alinighty  grant  that  it  never  may  be.  I  hope  that 

ginning  of  the  Government,  from  the  time  of  tiie  you  wiU  never  subjugate  the  South.    If  she  is 

adoption  of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  time  to  be  ever  again  in  the  Union  I  hope  it  wUl  be 

of  uie  Section  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  have  witii  her  own  consent ;  and  I  hope  that  that 

been  using  terms  of  insult  and  terms  of  irritft-  consent  will  be  obtained  by  some  other  mode 

ti(Hi,  and  you  have  been  doing  every  thing  you  than  by  the  sword.    '  If  this  be  treason,  make 

could  to  bring  about  the  very  result  which  is  the  most  of  it.'    I  am  as  good  a  Union  man  as 

now  upon  you.    Look  at  the  history  of  this  you  are,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of 

matter.    I  shall  not  repeat  it ;  it  is  too  familiar  preserving  the  Union." 

and  has  been  too  often  repeated.    At  first  you  Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  thus  explained  his 

only  cultivated  the  ground,  but  when  that  old  views :  *^  I  came  into  the  Hall  this  morning, 

scold  and  wrangler,  the  worst  man  that  ever  making  my  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 

lived  in  this  country,  even  not  excepting  Aaron  many  days,  having  been  confined  to  my  bed  by 

Burr ;  when  that  old  scold  and  wrangler,  John  severe  sickness.    I  applied  personally  to  the 

Quincy  Adams,  declared  that  by  the  war  power  gentieman  from  Ohio  to  know  what  he  did 

you  could  emancipate  all  the  slaves  and  sell  the  say,  and  whether  I  could  stand  up  and  indorse 

States  which  &ad  slaves  to  a  foreign  power,  that  the  sentiments  which  he  had  uttered,  or  be 

was  the  day  when  you  commenced  to  exert  all  compelled  to  agree  to  a  vote  of  censure  upon 

your  powers  to  excite  this  people  to  rebellion,  him.    He  gave  me  the  identical  paper  from 

Then  it  was,  you  said  you  would  not  live  with  which  he  made  the  speech  which  has  called 

them,  that  the  Government  was  a  compact  forth  this  most  extraordinary  resolution.    He 

with  hell,  and  that  one  of  the  most  agreeable  asked  me  after  I  had  read  the  manuscript 

things  in  the  world  would  be  to  part  with  the  whether  I  was  ready  to  vote  for  his  expulsion. 

Soutii  and  slavery.    That  was  the  announce-  I  said  no.    The  only  recognition  of  the  south- 

ment  of  your  public  men  everywhere,  that  they  em  confederacy  was  this.    It  was  presented  as 

could  not  live  with  you  in  peace.    Well,  they  an  alternative  of  evils  to  the  country.    The 

separated  from  you,  and  asked  to  live  on  terms  gentieman  from  Ohio  said  as  the  choice  of  alter- 

of  peace  with  you.    What  did  you  do?    You  natives  he  would  accept  recognition.    That  is 

immediately  howled  out,  *  They  are  traitors ;  all  there  is  of  it.    The  language  is : 

we  will  hang  them  all ;   and  when  we  have  j  ^^^^  beUcve  there  are  but  two  alteniatives,  and 

hung  them  we  will  take  all  their  property  and  they  are  either  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 

divide  Jt  among  us.'    And,  sir,  all  this  was  to  ence  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nation,  or 

be  done,  accormng  to  your  great  *hiffher-kw'  their  complete  subjugation  and  extermination  as  a 

apostie,  WUliamH.  SewardTin  thrcourse  of  P^^P^^J  and  of  these  alternatives  I  prefer  the  former. 

8uty  days?    No  doubt  the  &cility  with  which  "  Sir,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  rather  than  see 

he  tiiought  it  could  be  done  was  a  great  incen-  the  whole  southern  people  exterminated,  men, 

tive  to  hegm  the  work,  especially  as  there  were  women,  and  children  put  to  the  sword,  he 

lands  in  the  South  anj  many  other  benefits  that  would  accept  a  recognition  as  an  alternative  of 
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these  two  iinfortanate  and  dreadful  results.  Kernan,Loan,ManniijMcAUUter,McBnde^ 

And,  sir,  I  desire  to 

expelled  for  the  utterance 

you  may  include  me 

fully  in  that  sentiment."  Shannon,  Smithera,  Spalding,  Starr,  John  B.  Stoele) 

Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  rising  to  a  priv-  William  G.  Steele,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy,  Upoon, 

W^stfid  nneatinn    nfferpd  the  foUowinir  resriln-  ^^^  Valkenburgh,  Elihu  B.  Washbnrne,  William  B. 

uegea  quesuon,  onerea  tne  louowmg  resoiu  y^^y^y^         wSbster,  Whaley,  WiUiams,   WUder, 

wo^  •  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Winfield— 98. 

Whereas  Hon.  Benjamin  Q.  Harris,  a  member  of  Nats— Messrs.   James    G.  Allen,  Aneona,  Bliss, 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Cbanler,  Dennison,  Eden,  Eldridse,  Law,  Le  Blond, 

from  the  State  or  Maryland^  has  on  this  day  used  the  William   H.  Miller,   Morrison,   Pendleton,   Pmyn, 

following  language,  to  wit :  "  The  South  asked  yon  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ross,  Strouse,  Chilton  A.  White, 

to  let  them  go  m  peace.    But,  no :  you  said  jou  and  Fernando  Wood — 18. 

would  bring  them  into  subjection.    That  is  not  dione  n^     ^  ^                       *        -,         -,            •.     . 

yet,  and  God  Ahnighty  grant  that  it  never  may  be.    I  The  debate  was  contmued  on  the  resolutions 

hope  that  you  may  never  subjugate  the  South."  of  Speaker  Oolfaz. 

And  whereas  such  language  is  treasonable,  and  is  a  ^y.  Wood,  of  New  York,  said :  "  I  will  not 

'^i'r^*  ^TitTs^b^^^.  H„ri.  b.  jote  ^  abrid«>  the  exD.r««on  of  eentiment  in 

expelled  from  this  House.  this  House.    I  am  willing  to  accord  to  every 

--_       ^           ^  ,           a.xjiM3i»x  ™ML  even  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 

*v?5®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  **  ^^  ^^  *  *^*^  House,  the  largest  libca^y  of  debate.    But,  sir, 

thirds  vote,  as  follows :  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union. 

YsAS— Messrs.  Alley,  AlUson,  Ames,  Anderson,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  recognition.    I  am  not  in 

ilS^n''^u!ii,^^^'^'BLfS^.^i^l',  fevorpfjecesaion     Bnt  Ii«.  infevorof  p«tce. 

BroomaU,  William  G.  Brown,  Ambrose  W.  Clai-k,  I  am  m  favor  of  doing  justice  to  the  southern 

Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  people.     I  am  in  favor  of  making  an  effort, 


HaiirtagbrH;;;;;:  HoIchSs,  As2ie\  W.  Hubl  «^^.«y?a««won  01  tms  quesuon  m  sonae  way, 

bard;  Jof  n^k.  HubbLrd,  Jenckei,  Julian,  Kasson,  «?  ^he  Government  has  always  done  under  like 

Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Loan,  Circumstances. 
-Uaiemn    \r/.Tt*4<iA   'Uoriin.flr   VitTn^iAA   Qon^n^i   V         <*  Thls  War  cattuot  rcstoro  the  Union.    I  be- 


Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dizon,  DonneUy,  brims,  Dumont,  through  negotiation,  for  a  final  determination 

Eckley^EUot,^Frank,  Gi^eld,   GoocK^  ^^^^^}y  and  abjudication  of  this  question  in  some  way, 

as  tl 

oirci 

Marvin,  McBride,  McCluj^,  Molndoe,  Samuel   Fl  " 

Miller,  MorrilL  Daniel  Moms,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  lieve  the  Democratic  party,  as  &r  as  this  im- 

field.  Shannon,  Smithers,  Spalding,  Starr,  Thayer,  abolition  war  par^.    There  can  be  no  such 

Thomas,  Tracv,  Upson.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Elihu  B.  thmg  as  a  war  Democrat ;    because  when  a 

Washbnrne,  William  B,  Washburn,  Webster,  Wha-  man  is  in  favor  of  the  war,  he  must  be  in  favor 

i«y»  Williams,  WUder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood-  of  the  policies  of  the  war  as  it  is  prosecuted  by 

"Nfrs-Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Aneona,  Augustus  ?«  P^^^  ^  ^Tif '/T^^i*!:  "^^S'i*^!?  ^' 

C.  Baldwin,  Bliss,  James  S.  Brown,  Cbanler.  Clay,  denoy  to  destroy  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

Cox.  Cravens.  Dawson,  Dennison,  Eden,  Eldridge,  He  cannot  be  a  Democrat  and  be  a  disunionist 

English,  Finck,  Ganson,  Grider,  Harding,  Harring-  also.     I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Democratic 

Long,  MaUory,  Marcy,  McAllister,  McDowell,  McKin-  o^  on  any  such  platform  as  that.    If  the  war  is 

ney,  Middleton,  Wm.  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Morris,  Mor-  to  go  on,  I  want  the  Kepubhcan  party  to  carry 

risen.  Nelson,  Odell,  Pendleton,  Pruyn,  Samuel  J.  it  on.    They  caused  it,  and  let  thesm  take  the 

BandalK  Robinson,  ftog^CTs,  Jamw  S.  BoUins,  Ross,  responsibility.    They  get  the  plunder,  let  them 

Scott,  John  B.  Steele,  Wilham  G.  Steele,  Strouse,  ^  ^x^    MmsMnent^ 

Sw^  Voorhees,  Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  Joseph  ^,V      <^?««^^®^o^    ,           ,       ^, . 

W.  White,  Winfield,  and  Fernando  Wood-58.  "Now,  sir,  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 

Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  then  offered  the  fol.  conservative  Republican?    No,  rir  a  man  can- 

i^Z^JS^^^^^             '          v"^A  w  w*«  Ava  ^^^  ^  ^  modem  Republican  and  be  oonserva- 

^^V.^.^    .     .    ^„     .      «           .  tive.    RepubUcanisr^  as  now  understood  prao- 


tive^ 

having .. ^ 

tending  imd  designed  to  encoun^  the  existing  rebef-  and  property.     Therefore  I  say  th< 

Hon  and  the  enemies  of  this  Union,  is  declared  to  be  such  thing  as  a  war  Democrat  or  a  conservative 

an  unworthy  member  of  this  House,  and  is  hereby  Republican.    Until  the  American  people  return 

severely  censured.  ^  ^^le  sober  second  thought,  and  realize  the 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote :  inevitable  tendency  and  conclusion  of  the  war, 

Teas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  I  believe  that  the  disease  will  run  its  course, 

Arnold  Ashley,  Bailey  Augustus  C.  Baldjjin,  John  ^(j^  that  the  Republican  disunionists  in  power 

D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blame,  Francis  P.  ^^„  ^^^.^^  ^«*  4.E^:«  ;i^w»**;«^  *a  ♦!,«:«  iTi^w^* 

Blair,  BoutwelL  Boyi.  BroomalL  JamM  S.  Brown,  ^^X  carry  out  then:  doctrines  to  their  bloody 

Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  and  relentless  results. 

Cox,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dixon,  '*  George  Thompson  was  sent  an  emissary  by 

DonneUy.  Driggs,  Dumont,  Beldey,  Eliot,  Enriish,  the  British  Government  thirty  years  ago  to  sow 

Frank,  Ganson,  Garfed,  Gooch   Gnnnell,  B^  ^j^    ^^   ^  dissolution  in  America.    He  now 

Hamngton,  Higby,  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  2^  ««?«^*o    xvT^^  jT^-lT  ^m        j^--  •    "21 

HubbaFd,  JobnTa:  Hubbard,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Eas-  returns  as  the  guest  of  his  feUow-disumoni^ 

son,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Orlando  Kellogg,  the  ruling  party,  to  see  the  reaping  of  th» 
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bloody  harvest.    Union,  sir,  tTnion  with  this  of  this  country,  and  yet  have  not  released 

doctrine  of  fell  destruction  and  annihilation,  themselves  from  a  single  one  of  their  obliga- 

where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  to  be  tions.    And  I  hold,  therefore,  that  we  mast 

pat  to  the  sword,  where  their  coontry  is  to  be  press  them  with  fire  and  sword  in  order  to 

laid  waste,  where  their  State  institutions  are  to  bring  them  back  f^ain  into  subjection  to  the 

be  subverted,  where  freemen  under  your  Con-  law  of  the  land,  ana  to  their  places  as  good  and 

atitution,  standing  with  equal  rights  with  our-  law-abiding  citizens,  as  if  they  were  foreigners; 

selves,  are  to  be  made  slaves  or  die !    Why,  and  at  the  same  time  we  hieive  the  right,  be- 

sir,  men  who  talk  of  such  a  Union  under  our  cause  they  are  not  foreigners  and  have  not  rid 

system  have  never  read  the  Constitution.    In  themselves  of  their  obligations  under  the  Con- 

the  el^ant  language  to-day  of  the  gentleman  stitution,  to  treat  them  as  traitors  under  the 

fh>m   Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  they   are  law.    In  other  words — ^to  use  a  homely  figure 

*  either  fools  or  knaves.'  — ^we  pursue  them  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

'*  Sir,  there  can  be  no  such  Union.    Civil  We  may  shoot  them  as  belligerents,  or  we  may 

war  is  dissolution,  destruction,  extermination,  shoot  them  as  traitors.    They  are  subjects,  on 

and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  in  favor  the  one  hand,  for  the  sword,  because  they  have 

of  making  a  peaceful  e£fbrt  for  the  settlement  themselves  taken  the  sword  and  brought  the 

of  this  great  question.    I  am  in  favor  of  bring-  curse  thus  upon  themselves ;  and  they  are,  on 

ing  back  the  southern  States  into  a  condition  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  also  of  hemp,  to  be 

of  fraternity  and  brotherhood  with  the  North,  raised  to  the  elevation  which  only  properly  b&- 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  compacts  and  compromises  longs  to  such  traitors.^' 

of  the  Constitution.    I  am  in  favor  of  this  Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  said:  ^^Mr.  Speaker, 

galaxy  of  beautiftd,  independent  powers  being  if  it  be  said  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 

once  more  gathered  under  a  common  Govern-  question  of  recognizing  the  southern  confed- 

ment,  entitled  to  equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  eracy  will  have  to  be  answered,  I  admit  it ; 

and  equal  exemption  from  central  usurpation  and  it  is  answering  the  strongest  and  the  ex- 

and  tyranny."  treme  case  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  reply,  can  present.  I  mant  it.  When  a  Democrat 
saying:  "Sir,  I  was  not  present  when  my  shall  darken  the  White  House  and  the  land; 
colleague  (Mr.  Long)  delivered  his  speech.  I  when  a  Democratic  m%jority  here  shall  pro- 
was  in  my  room,  unable  by  reason  of  iUness  to  claim  that  freedom  of  speech  secures  impunity 
be  in  my  place.  But  I  have  a  fall,  ofilcial,  and  to  treason  and  declare  recognition  better  than 
authorized  report  of  that  speech ;  and  to  satisfy  extermination  of  traitors ;  when  McCIellan  and 
me  that  he  deserves  the  heavy  punishment  Fitz  John  Porter  shall  have  again  brought  the 
proposed,  I  do  not  need  to  look  any  further  rebel  armies  within  sight  of  Washington  city, 
than  to  passages  in  it  which  strike  my  eye  now  and  the  successor  of  James  Buchanan  shaU 
as  I  hold  it  here  in  my  hand.    I  will  read :  withdraw  our  armied  from  tiie  unconstitutiona] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  thus  to  mvaaon  of  TiTgima,  to  the  north  of  the  Poto- 

advert  to  the  charges  of  encouragement  to  the  con-  i^ac ;  when  exultant  rebels  shall  Aweep  over  the 

federates  so  repeatedly  made  upon  this  floor,  and  I  fortifications  and  their  bomb-shells  snail  crash 

wain  recur  to  the  consideration  of  the  Union.    Can  against  tiie  dome  of  the  Capitol ;  when  thou- 

final,  a^wd  teparcOianJ*  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ene  from  the  rebel  m- 

,. '      .      ,           ^        ...              i_     -  XI.  vasion,  cheered  and  welcomed  by  the  opponents 

Again,  in  speaking  ot  the  remarks  of  the  ^f  extermmation ;  when  Vallandigham  shall  be 

gentiemwi  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Bright  Governor  of  In- 

aad  m  trymg  to  aUy  those  opmions  to  his—  ^ji^na,  and  Woodward  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 

with  what  want  of  success  the  gentleman  from  y^nia,  and  Seymour  Governor  of  Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania  has  most  tnumphantly  shown—  ^^  y^g^  i^  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 

he  says :  gentleman  from  New  York  city  sit  in  Seymour's 

The  confederate  Staietareoutof  the  Union,  occu-  geat,  and  thus,  possessed  of  power  over  the 

^^n^l^n^*iFrt^^it^i  rest  centre  of  the  «,pntj  they  shjjU  do  what 

foreign  nations  and  om  own  GorernmSDt,  maintamed  W^  attempted  m  vam  before  m  the  midst  of 

their  declaration  of  independence  for  three  years  by  rebel  triumphs — ^to  array  the  authorities  of  the 

force  of  arms,  and  that  &e  war  has  cut  asunder  all  States  against  those  of  the  United  States ;  to 

the  ligaments  and  abrogated  all  the  obligations  that  oppose  the  militia  to  the  army  of  the  United 

bouni  them  under  the  Conatitation^  g^^.   ^  j^^^j^^  ^^  habeas  eorpus  to  dis- 

^*  Here,  sir,  I  propose  to  make  one  single  re-  charge  confined  traitors;  to  deny  to  the  Gov- 

mark  in  reference  to  my  own  view  of  this  sub-  ernment  the  benefit  of  t^e  laws  of  war,  lest  it 

Ject^of  the  rights  of  these  seceding  States  exterminate  its  enemies;  when  the  Democrats, 

and  of  the  people  of  those  States.    I  belong  to  as  in  the  &U  of  1862,  shall  again,  with  more 

that  dlass  of  theorists— for  we  all  have  theories  pennanent  success,  persuade  the  people  of  the 

<m  these  subjects — who  believe  that  the  rebels  country  that  the  war  diould  not  be  waged  till 

by  their  insurrection  and  making  war  on  their  the  integrity  of  tiie  territory  of  the  Union  is 

Ciovemment  have  forfeited,  if  we  choose  to  en-  restored,  cost  what  it  might,  but  that  such  a 

force  that  forfeiture,  all  their  rights  as  citizens  war  violates  ^e  spirit  of  fr^  institutions,  which 
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those  who  advocate  it  wish  to  overthrow,  it  generation  to  the  sword,  and  pouring  out  the 
should  stop,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  blood  of  their  children  as  of  no  account,  and 
party,  somewhere  this  side  of  absolute  triumph,  avowing  before  high  Heaven  that  there  ^ould 
lest  there  be  no  room  for  a  compromise ;  when  be  no  end  to  this  conflict  but  ruin  absolute  or 
gentlemen  of  that  party  in  New  York  shall  absolute  triumph,  that  we  now  are  what  we 
a^^un,  as  in  November,  1862,  hold  111^^  and  are;  that  the  banner  of  the  Republic  still  point- 
criminal  negotiations  with  Lord  Ljons,  and  ing  <)nward  floats  proudly  in  the  face  of  the 
avow  their  purposes  to  him,  the  representative  enemy,  that  vast  regions  are  reduced  to  obe- 
of  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  Power,  and  urge  dience  to  the  laws,  and  that  a  great  host  in 
him  to  arrange  the  time  of  proffering  media-  armed  array  now  presses  with  st^y  step  into 
tion  with  a  view  to  their  possession  of  power  the  dark  regions  of  the  rebellion.    It  is  only  by 
and  their  preparation  of  the  minds  of  the  peo-  the  earnest  and  abiding  resolution  of  the  people 
pie  to  receive  suggestions  from  abroad ;  and  that  whatever  shall  be  our  fate,  it  shall  be  grand 
when  mediation  shall  aopear,  by  the  even^  to  as  the  American  nation,  worthy  of  that  Repub- 
be  the  flrst  step  towara  foreign  intervention,  lie  which  flrst  trod  the  path  of  empire  and  made 
swiftly  and  surely  followed  by  foreign  armed  no  peace  but  under  the  banners  of  victory,  that 
enemies  upon  our  shores  to  join  the  domestic  the  American  people  will  survive  in  history." 
enemies;  when  the  war  in  the  cars  shall  begin,  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  replied  as  follows: 
which  was  menaced  at  the  outbreak  of  the  re-  ''The  oentleman  from  Maiyland  (Mr.  Davis) 
bellion,  and  the  friends  of  Seymour  shall  make  told  us  last  niffht,  in  terms  of  eloquence  which 
the  streets  of  New  York  run  with  blood,  on  the  I  cannot  emulate,  that  when  Lord  Chatham, 
eve  of  another  Gettysburg  less  damaging  to  aged,  feeble,  wrapped  in  flannel  and  suffering 
their  hopes ;  when  the  people,  exhausted  by  from  disease,  came  resting  upon  the  arm  of  his 
taxation,  weary  of  sacriflces,  ditdned  of  blood,  still  greater  son,  to  address  for  the  last  time  the 
betrayed  by  tiieir  rulers,  deluded  by  dema-  British  House  of  Lords,  and  to  die  upon  the 
go^es  into  believing  that  peace  is  the  way  to  floor,  he  came  to  speak  against  the  dismember- 
umon  and  submission  the  patii  of  victory,  shall  ment  of  the  British  empire.    It  is  true,  and 
throw  down  their  arms  before  the  advancing  what  did  he  say!    'I  told  you  this  war  would 
foe ;  when  vast  chasms  across  every  State  shaU  be  disastrous ;  I  predicted  its  consequenoee ;  I 
make  apparent  to  every  eye,  when  too  late  to  told  you  you  could  not  conquer  America;  I 
remedy  it,  that  division  from  the  South  is  in-  begged  you  to  conciliate  America;  you  would 
auguration  of  anarchy  at  the  North,  and  that  not  heed  my  advice.    Yon  have  exhausted  the 
peace  without  union  is  the  end  of  the  Republic  country;  you  have  sacrificed  its  men;  you 
— then  the  independence  of  the  South  will  be  have  wasted  its  treasures;   you  have  driven 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  gentlemen  may,  with-  these  colonies  to  declare  tlieir  independence; 
out  treason  to  the  dead  Republic,  rise  in  this  you  have  driven  them  into  the  arms  of  our 
migratory  House,  wherevdr  it  may  then  be  in  ancient  and  hated  enemv,  and  now,  without 
America,  and  declare  themselves  for  recogni^  strlMng  a  blow,  without  firing  a  shot,  cowardly 
ing  their  masters  at  the  South  rather  tilian  ex-  under  difficulties  as  you  were  truculent  in  suo- 
terminating  them  I    Until   that   day,  in  the  cess,  you  propose  to  yield  through  fear  to 
name  of  the  American  nation ;  in  the  name  of  Fnmce  what  you  have  refused  as  justice  to 
every  house  in  the  land  where  there  is  one  America.'    Did  it  not  occur  to  the  gentleman 
dead  for  the  holy  cause ;  m  the  name  of  those  from  Maryland  that  possibly  at  a  future  day 
who  stand  before  us  in  the  ranks  of  battle ;  in  when  the  history  of  that  civil  strife  shall  have 
the  name  of  the  liberty  our  ancestors  have  con-  been  reproduced  in  this  land,  another  Ohatham 
fided  to  u&  I  devote  to  eternal  execration  the  may  come  to  this  House  and  hurl  against  those 
name  of  him  who  shall  propose  to  destroy  tiiis  who  are  now  in  power  these  bitter  denuncia- 
blessed  land  rather  than  its  enemies.  tions  because  they  have  shown  themselves  un- 
''  But  until  that  time  arrive,  it  is  the  iudg-  able  to  make  an  honorable  peace  even  as  they 
ment  of  the  American  people  there  shall  be  no  have  been  unable  to  make  a  victorious  war? 
compromise;  tiiat  ruin  to  ourselves  or  ruin  to  ''The  gentieman  from  Maryland  besought 
the  southern  rebels  are  the  only  alternatives,  the  House  never  to  be  swerved  from  its  flxed 
It  is  only  by  resolutions  of  this  Idjid  that  nations  purpose  to  prosecute  the  war  'vrith  the  last 
can  rise  above  great  dangers  and  overcome  them  dollar  and  the  last  man.'    Sir,  his  reading  told 
in  crises  like  this.     It  was  only  by  turning  him  such  stinging  exhortation  would  fiill  soon 
France  into  a  camp,  resolved  that  Europe  might  be  needed.    In  November,  1781,  after  Oom- 
exterminate,  but  snould  not  subjugate  ner,  t£at  wallis  had  surrendered  Yorktown  and  the  last 
France  is  the  leading  empire  of  Europe  to-day.  battie  of  the  Revolution  had  been  fought,  the 
It  is  by  such  a  resolve  that  the  American  peo-  House  of  Commons  in  its  address  to  the  throne 
pie  coercing  a  reluctant  Government  to  draw  assured  his  Mf^esty  that  it  would  vote  all  the 
the  sword  and  stake  the  national  existence  on  resources  of  the  empire  to  suppress  rebellion  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  are  now  any  thing  America.    In  Marcn  of  the  next  year,  in  the 
but  the  fragments  of  a  nation  before  the  worl<^  early  spring,  in  less  than  six  months,  that  same 
the  scorn  and  hiss  of  every  petty  tyrant    It  is  House  of  Commons  voted  those  were  enemies 
because  the  people  of  the  United  States,  rising  to  the  realm  who  advised  the  further  prosecu- 
te the  height  of  the  occasion,  dedicated  this  tion  of  the  war.    And  here  this  House  thii 
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morninff  voted  down  the  Crittenden  resolntion,  action  the  stars,  as  hj  the  divine  deoree  thej 
which  less  than  tiiree  years  ago  was  passed  endrde  in  their  mysterions  courses  the  foot- 
witii  only  two  dissenting  votes.  stool  of  the  eternal  throne,  and  extract  from 
'^  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  paid  a  splen-  the  harmony  of  conflicting  elements  the  trne 
did  tribute  to  the  power  of  pnluic  opinion,  music  of  the  spheres — shall  have  eiven  place 
He  compared  it  to  Uie  sea,  whose  tidd  waves  to  '  States  discordant,  dissevered,  heUigerent,  to 
obey  the  fickle  bidding  of  the  moon,  and  roll  a  land  rent  with  dvil  feuds  and  drenched  in 
and  swell  and  sway  with  restless  and  resistless  fratemd  blood,'  history  will  hold  its  dread  in- 
force,  and  yet  constitute  the  level  from  which  quest,  and  in  the  presence  of  appalled  humanity 
all  height  is  measured.  '  But,  like  the  ocean,'  will  render  Judgment  that  base  and  degenerate 
add  he,  *  it  has  deptiis  whose  etemd  stillness  children,  deserting  the  teachings  of  their  fathers, 
is  the  condition  of  its  stability.  Those  depths  deserting  the  teachings  of  the  past,  departing 
of  opinion  are  not  free.'  Did  he  forget  what  from  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  re- 
«  WooM  the  dimy  bottom  of  the  deep  belling  agdust  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 

Andmockedthedead  bones  which  lay  Matteradhrf"  the  Almighty,   with   hearts   filled  with  pride 

««^  ^'  . ..?   -    f  ^  .^^.^,  *  M      *  .  and  souls  stained  with  fanaticism  and  paa- 

**  What  lights  of  ngl J  death  within  mine  ereel  .           .        ova*tx^>^    niuu^»u<>uvwtu   «^^   r«^ 

Methoughti  sawsthoosandlbarftai  wMcksi"  sion,  struclc  tne  matnoioaL  blow,  ana  at  tne 

•••••••  same  moment  indignant  and  outraged  Heaven 

•>AUMatter«i  in  the  bottom  of  the  tea!**  wredceduponthem  the  lust  retribution  of  thdr 

"  Sir,  if  there  be  depths  of  public  opinion  terrible  and  nameless  crime." 
where  eternd  stillness  reigns^  there  gather,  The  resolutions  of  Speaker  Colfax  were  sub- 
even  as   festering  death  lies  m  those  ocean  sequently  modified.    Tne  first  resolution  was 
depths,  the  decaying  forms  of  truth,  and  rig;ht,  made  as  follows: 

ani  freedom.    Ete™d  motion  is  t^^  condition  ^^^  ^hat  add  Alexander  Long,  a  Represent- 

of  their  punty.    Did  he  think  this  resolution  ^tlTe  from  the  second  district  of  Ohio,  be,  and  he  U 

would  for  one  instant  retard  its  progress?    Did  hereby,  declared  to  be  an  nnworthy  member  of  the 

he  not  know  that  the  surging  waves  would  House  of  Beprepentatiyes. 

wash  away  every  trace  of  its  exirtenoe?    Did  jt  ^ag  adopted  by  the  foUowing  vote :       • 

he  soppose  this  puny  effort  would  avail  htm?  Yeas— Mesara.  Alley    Allison    Ames    Anderson. 

:nie  rooks  of  tiie  etemd  hUls  done  ^  stay  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bdley,  John  i,  Bddwin,  Baxter, 

the  waves  of  the  ever-roUmg  sea.     Nothmg  Beaman,  Blaine,  BontwelL  Boyd.  Broomall,  Ambrose 

but  the  principles  of  truth  and  right  can  stay  ^*  Clark,  Cobb,  Cole,  Creswell,  Dawes,  Doming, 

the  onward  progress  of  pubUo  opinion  in  this  P?W.  ^T^'S**-  BoWeJ^  Famsworth,  Frank.  Gar- 

our  comitry,  L  it  swdls  Snd  swa^s  and  surges  llSt^l>^yLt^^^^ 

in  this  mad  tempest  of  passion  and  seeks  to  FrancU  W.  Kellogg,  Orianio  KelloW  Loan,  Longl 

find  a  secure  resting  place.  J^j  ^^^ryln,  McBride,  McClurg.  Mdndoe,  Samuel 

"  The  gentieman  exhorted  his  friends  to  ac-  ^*  Miller,  Morrill,  Darnel  Morris^  Amos  Myers,  Leon- 

eept  the  issue,  absolute  victory  or  absolute  ^u^y®^?J''^^.^f  ^a^'^S^j,?'*^^ 

ruL ;  and  tiie^n  he  painted  tiie^absolute  ruin  Sl^A^;  S?cT  j/in'^'fa^'S^^^ 

of  this  Government.    Even  he  could  conceive  lins,  Schenck,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers, 

it  possible.     He  described  this  home  of  liberty  Starr,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Yd- 

deserted ;  this  temple  reared  by  our  fathers  de-  t®'**'^v^" Ji  T "^?™«'  S?"*"*  S>.^"^' 


cept  this  issue,  brave,  determined,  tearful  sor-  Jamea  S.  Brown,  William  G.  Brown.  Chanler,  Clay, 

rowing,  overwhehned  with  it  in  a  common  Sfi^S*^  ^"^^  ^^^''•' £27"^°^  V,''??^?"'  ^«^°' 

fate..  %e  exhorted  his  friends  in  this  House  SL^^ '  3^?^?^^^^^^^ 

my  fellow 
to  accept  this 

and  let  the  world  know  that  this  age  has 
duced  heroic  children  upon  whom  Heaven 

Tidted  the  sins  of  their  others.  Stebbins.  John  B.  Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stronse, 

^*  Sir,  I  trust  in  God  the  catastrophe  may  Stuart,  Sweat,  Yoorhees,  Ward,  Wheeler,  Chilton  A. 

never  come.    I  trust  that  the  ages,  as  they  roU  ^^^*  Jowpb  W.  White,  Winfleld,  Fernando  Wood, 

on,  will  not  thus  be  called  to  pass  Judgment  Teaman— 69. 

on  the  men  of  these  days.    But  if  it  must  be  The  second  resolution  was  Idd  on  the  table^ 

so,  my  imagination  pictures   another  scene,  yeas,  71 ;  nays,  69.    The  preamble  was  adopted 

When  your  work  shall  be  accomphshed,  when  — ^yeas,  78;  nays,  68. 

your   missi(Hi  shall  be  executed,  when  our  The  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  4th  of 

Constitution  is  dead^  when  our  liberties  are  July.    Acts  were  passed  relating  to  the  enrol- 

gone,  when  our  Grovemment  is  destroyed,  when  ment  and  draft  (see  Abict  U.  S.) ;  the  intemd 

these  States — ^no  longer  held  secure  in  their  revenue  (see  Futavobs)  ;  reviving  the  grade  of 

proper  position  by  the  power  of  our  matchless  lieutenant-Grenerd  in  the  army;  establishing  a 

Constitution,  so  that  they  emulate  in  accordant  uniform  system  of  ambulances  in  the  army ;  en- 
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abling  the  people  of  l^eyada,  Colorado,  and  declared  illegal;  colored  penons  eoaUedto 

Nebraska,  to  form  a  constitntion  and  State  testify  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  SUtH; 

government;  amending  the  Homestead  Law;  colored  persons  were  authorized  to  carry tb» 

also  amending  the  act  relating  to  the  coinage  mails  of  the  United  States.    Odier  metfoni 

of  cents  ;  regulating  the  admeasorement  of  were  introduced  but  failed  to  pasa. 

tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels;  establishing  a  GONNEOTIOUT.  TheRepubhcaaaDdDea- 

postal  money  order  system  (see  Futanobs)  ;  ocratic  conventions  of  Oonnecticat  met  in  Feb> 

providing  a  national  currency  secured  by  Uni-  ruary,  186^  to  nominate  candidates  for  Btik 

ted  States  bonds ;  providing  for  the  instruction  officers  in  the  ensuing  election.    The  Refnilifi- 

of  youths  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  increas-  cans   renominated  for  Goveror,  William  A 

ing  the  duties  on  imports;  providing  for  the  Buckingham;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Soger 

more  speedy  punishment  of  guerrillas ;  to  lud  Averill ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  HiunmonI 

the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  Trumbull ;  for  Treasurer,  Gabriel  W.  Ooit^ 

from  Lske  Superior  to  Puset's  Sound,  on  the  and  for  OomptroUer,  Leman  W.  Cutler.  Hm 

Pacific  coast;  to  encourage mumigration ;  Joint  Democratic  candidates  for  the  same  oSeea 

resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  following  persons  were  Origen  S.  Seymour,  Thomas  E  Bond, 

were  passed,  to  wit :  Gens.  Grant,  Banks,  Bum-  James  H.  noyt,  Andrew  L.  Kidston,  and  Uojd 

side.  Hooker,  Meade,  Howard,  Capt  Bodgers  of  £.  Baldwin.    The  election  took  place  on  April 

the  navy,  Cornelius  Y anderbilt,  and  to  l£e  vol-  4th,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  B/epm^ 

unteer  soldiers  who  had  rednlisted.  can  candidates,  by  minorities  ranging  from  5,06 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  preceding  Con-  to  6,810.    The  vote  for  Gk>vemor  was:  Bock- 

gress,  and  during  the  first  session  of  the  pres-  Ingham,  80,820 ;  Seymour,  84,162 ;  totil  vg^ 

?nt  one,  that  is,  from  July,  1861,  to  the  ad-  78,982,  being  5,949  less  than  at  the  elecdonii 

onmment  in  Joly,  1864,  relative  to  slaves  and  the  previous  year.   The  following  was  the  raealt 

slavery,  were  as  follows :  Slaves  used  for  mill-  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  LegisUtore: 

tary  purposes  by  the  enemy  were  declared  to  _     .  „                           Bumt».              b«m. 

be  free;  an  additional  article  of  war  dismissed         dJ^S?* *•   » 

from  service  all  officers  who  should  surrender  Republican  mJ^jori^  on  joint  bajiot,"m'  Th« 

escaped  fugitives  conung  withm  the  Imespf  tlie  ^^^^  election  in  1864for  membewof  Ooagw* 

anmes;  three  thousand  slaves  m  the  Distnct  ^he  Legislature  convened  at  New  aJSoa 

of  Columbia  were  emancipated^and  slave^^^^  May  4^  when  Governor  Buckingfaam  ui 

mg  forbidden ;  It  was  enacted  that  colored  per-  the  other  State  officers  elect  werHSBgantoi 

sons  in  the  Distnot  should  be  tried  for  the  The  Governor's  annual  message  to^H^eg* 

same  offences,  m  the  SMue  manner  and  be  sub-  tm^  was  delivered  at  the  samTtime.    tSTi^ 

ject  to  the  same  pumshment  as  white  person^  ^.^  ^^^  disbursements  of  the  State  ibr  til 

and  that  such  persons  should  not  be  excladed  ^  ^^^    ^^^  g^^  jq^  ^^  ^  f^^, 

aA  witnesses  on  account  of  color;  and  that  col-  ''               ^             ^Jliw. 

ored  schools  should  be  provided,  and  the  same  ^  ,       ,               »_^r7??r'                 .fMiwii 

rate  of  approDriation  made  to  them  as  to  gSSSJjSTSS'^'iiSSiWuisiiii  *w5S 

schools  for  white  children;  and  that  there    MiaoeUMMoiia  sooroea M*i^ 

should  be  no  exclusion  from  any  railway  car  in  '^'^JiJ^  ^^  *^^  ^  '"**«"  insnitnoe  com-      ^  ^ 

the  District  on  account  of  color ;  slavery  was  i^^aidmstoeb  owned bjiion                  »fiAit 

forever  prohibited  in  all  territory  of  the  United    J«e«P^dhy  imiiioad  cocporiitioM... n^ai 

States;  a  joint  resolution  was  nassedpleddng  'toajP^^Qj^cMh  capttaiof  mntuUtewranca     ^^^ 

the  faith  of  the  nation  to  aid  non-seceding    Tui6spiSd^depo«ito  in  MTtogt  banks ^^HSS 

states  to  emancipate  their  slaves;  au  slaves  of  SsriSfi^iif::??:::::::::::::::::::::;;::  iJSS" 

persons  aidmg  the  enemy,  who  should  take  ref-    Fi«miiim  and  inteicat  on  Bute  bonda iM|N  • 

uge  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  weredeclared    I?™p"^  }?"•,••••••/ : *HS2 

fr^;  it  was  enacted  that  no  slave  should  be  i&?i5S*b5'd?:'!f!???!.'!?.^^^                   JS.* 

surrendered  to  any  claimant  until  such  person    Araiia of  oonrta <^* 

had  made  oath  that  he  had  not  ^ven  aid  and  f^.^^ ujiaiii 

comfort  to  the  rebellion;  the 'President  was  JMurmmmU, 

authorized  to  receive  into  the  milita^  service  Beb«nti«and««tJngent  ejpenaeaof  AaCtan- 

persons  of  African  descent,  and  such  person,         erai  AaaembiyriT! ^''fiS 

his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  owing  service    oSS****t  "^"^^'''incindiMmiitB aSSS 

to  any  person  giving  aid  to  the  rebellion,  were  jndicii5«nSJ2^lndingSS??!; !!!.".*!      n,««J 

declared  free;  the  mutual  right  of  search  was    £xpenae  ofa^^arting  the  state  panpen hSu 

arranged  within  certain  limits  with  Great  Bri.  ^S^^.^^^^^e^'^S^iSS:^:::       S5S 

tain,  in  order  to  suppress  the  slave  trade ;  the  Aoooont  of  pnbiio  boUdioca  and  institatiou..      aMJ!  S 

independence  of  Hayti  and  Liberia  were  reoog-  ??>«»«•  ^^  ^^'^i!' IrSi^^^'^L:!^^       iSSS 

5        J  a.  1         i/       1  i-            'av  i.1.  Advanoeemadetotiieqnartennaater^anefal..    ^JjEZ 

mzed,  and  diplomatic  relations  with  them  au-    Advaaoea  mada  to  the paTmaatar^aMal t/usifm^ 

thorized;  colored  persons,  free  or  slave,  to  be  ^i^mm 

enrolled  and  drafted  the  same  as  whites,  the  iiitere8tpaidontemponryk»iiB...$9S;«9ii9 

former  to  have  the  same  pay  as  the  latter,  and    intereat  paid  on  state  bonda aoa^^w  t^T  mi  n 

the  slave  to  be  free;  all  fugitive  slave  acts  t»TJw_ 

were  repealed;  the  coastwise  slave  trade  was  a^tei Kfli^saii 
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kurmg  a  baknoe  in  the  treasury,  on  April  Ist^    2,660,969,  and  of  passengers  carried,  8,789,588. 
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•te,  was  $6,000,000,  and  the  nnfiinded  debt  amounts  to  72,  of  which  three  were  organized 
$2,400,000.  The'  sinking  Aind  for  the  redno-  during  the  year  under  the  National  Banking 
tion  of  the  public  debt  amounted,  in  May,  Act.  The  total  amount  of  capital  is  $20,606,- 
1864,  to  $1,016,846.68.  The  estimates  for  the  962 ;  circulation,  $11,869,701 ;  total  liabilities, 
dril  sad  military  expenses  of  the  State  for  the  $47,868,197.68;  specie,  $1,198,872.46;  loans 
J9U  ending  liiaroh  81,  1865,  were  $2,750,000,  and  discounts,  $28,569,876.48;  total  resources, 
of  which  $2,000,000  was  to  be  raised  by  the  $47,868,197.58;  deposita,  $9,996,648.18;  loans 
ime  of  State  Bonds,  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  to  persons  out  of  the  State,  $10,497,474.18. 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  There  were,  on  Jan.  1, 1864,  forty-eight  Sayings 
tea  jears,  and  the  ronainder  by  taxation.  Banks  in  the  State,  which,  the  conmiissioners 
The  school  fond  on  May  1, 1864,  amounted  say,  "are  managed  with  great  prudence  and 
to  $2,049,426.77,  the  same  as  in  the  preyious  wisdom."  The  united  deposits  in  these  institu- 
nar,  and  the  income,  including  the  bdance  on  tions  amount  to  $26,954,802.78,  being  an  in- 
land in  April  1,  1868,  was  $164,559.  The  crease  during  the  year  of  $3,807,865.78 ;  nnm- 
Binnber  of  children  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  her  of  dejsositors,  116,681  against  103,728  the 
the  income  was  112,098,  an  increase  of  1,607  year  previous;  average  amount  of  deposit  for 
ant  the  previous  year,  and  a  dividend  of  one  each  person,  $231.  The  investments  are  as 
4oQar  and  twenty  cents  for  each  child  was  paid  follows :  Loans  on  real  estate,  $12,850,258.83 : 
tkerefrom,  leaving  a  balance  of  $28,270.87,  to  on  stocks  and  bonds,  $1,994,657.11 ;  on  personal 
be  carried  to  the  next  yearns  account.  From  security,  $1,806,026.13 ;  on  bank  stock,  $1,598,- 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Oommon  014;  on  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  $86^715; 
Behools,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  ending  on  United  States  securities,  $6,481,530 ;  on  real 
Mvch  81, 1864,  76,207  scholars  attended  1,819  estate  and  other  securities,  $1,666,500.64. 
icbooh,  taught  by  2,037  teachers,  at  an  expense  The  quota  of  troops  assigned  to  Connecticut 
of  more  than  $400,000,  nine-tenuis  of  which  is  under  every  requisition  made  by  the  President 
Retired  from  the  income  of  the  school  and  down  to  May  1,  1864,  was  89,214,  and  the 
town  d^osit  fonds,  and  from  the  direct  taxa-  number  of  men  actually  furnished  to  that  date 
t>o&  of  pnq>erty.  As  a  result  of  the  war  now  was  42,789,  including  1,474  drafted  men  who 
ia  progress,  tiie  number  of  yoimg  men  and  paid  commutation,  and  did  not  enter  the  ser- 
older  boys  in  the  higher  classes  was  greatly  vice.  In  his  annual  message.  Gov.  Buckings 
fainisbed,  while  the  number  of  female  teach-  ham  announced  that  the  State  then  had  a 
«B  matwially  increased.  The  State  Beform  credit  of  3,172  men  to  apply  toward  any  future 
School  was  r^orted  in  a  flonrishing  condition  call  for  a  service  of  three  years ;  also,  that  the 
with  208  inmates,  whose  earnings  in  the  me-  number  of  veteran  volunteers  who  had  re3n- 
ehanical  department  amounted  to  about  $7,000  listed  amounted  to  8,347.  Two  colored  regi- 
dozing  the  year.  During  the  ten  years  that  ments,  the  29th  and  30th,  were  organized 
the  adiool  has  been  in  operation  it  has  received  during  the  year.  The  disbursements  by  the 
M  boys,  some  of  whom  have  been  rendered  Paymaster-General  of  the  State  daring  the  year 
uefid  members  of  society.    The  number  of  ending  March  31, 1864,  were  as  follows : 

OOnricts  in  the  State  Prison  was  139,  being  20  To  offlocfs  la  the  nine  months'  reglmenta,  post 

lesB  than  in  the  previous  ySar;  and  of  State  ^n«iden,  waiatant sungeons  andcfiap-     ^       ^ 

Beoeficiaries  in  the  Retreat  for  ike  Insane,  126.  to  the  state  miii'tiA'.  /.*.*.*.'.*.'.'! '.!r.'.l*. I !ir.l!'.!      SMoo  as 

Siity-one  of  this  dass  of  patients  were  ad-    To  Toiuntecre  for  state  bountiee 8,4981880  oo 

oitted  during  the  year,  and  49  discharged,  38  Makin^atetalof  ia^sSSow 

gHW  eandngs  of  the  several  roads  overthe  ,^^0   .  ^ni„«nn    Am>wlvi««,  SS^  foii^wincr 


iffsriDDa  v«^  Af  fti  ii?ofiQftn.T>r.  f^tkl  n?  18«3,  a  resohition,  embodying  the  following 

prenous  year,  of  $1,112^59  00 ;  the  tot^  of  ^^ndment  to  the  Oonstititi^Jn,  was  adopted 

$4,786,260.70   against  x.^^^'^nr^«t,ofTlc.y^r^rtt^^^li^^ 

^ear  ending  March  81,  -L 

1888.    The  net  earnings  on  a  capital  of  $19,-  .^^^ 

9^879.81,  amounted  to  $1,694,780.18,  b^a  ^Son  or  yolunteer  during  the  present  reboUion^ 

pia  of  $548,168.55  over  the  previous  year,  or  ghalL  when  abeent  from  this  State  because  of  snch 

Dfiariy  48  p»  cent..    Nearly  a  million  more  of  service^  have  the  same  right  to  vote  in  any  eleotioi:^ 

pMwngers  wereioarriei  and  19  per  cent,  more  of  State  officers,  representatiTes  in  Congress,  and 

7^^f^rTheZt^L>e^Le{or  Sl^*!>"i>/?!^?!?i¥iyjSt?!!i^^^^^ 


p78,5SV^yS?':n3i;j-Ma^^^^    ^^'^''w' Ifj^ZT'fT^ib..  tb  mi, 
ifiAo     nm- ^  _T .^  "^ .  -  Tx  1   _  1.  A^  «  '        Erery  elector  of  this  State  who  shall  be  m  the  mil- 

seiyice  of  the  United  States^  either  as  a  drafted 
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▼ice.    This  provision  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  per*  of  study,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Ck>ii- 

sons  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  gregational    church  in  Lanesboro,   Mass.,  in 

shall  cease  and  become  inoperative  and  void  upon  ?Qoa   „v^«  ok  ^^^^  ^i;i      rr:-  ^<-^!^-; «««,.«-  « 

the  termination  of  the  present  war.                    ^  l®??i  "^^^^  26  years  old.    Hifl  expenenee  as  a 

The  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe  by  law,  in  pastor  soon  convinoed  mm  of  the  miportanoe 

what  manner,  and  at  what  time,  the  votes  of  electors  of  religions  books  and  tracts  as  aids  to  the 

absent  from  this  State,  in  the  nuHtary  service  of  the  mmistry ;  he  sent  to  the  traet  society  for  aup- 

F°f^«5i;iS  "*''"  ^  received,  counted,  returned,  j^^  ^^  j^^  ^^          i     ^^  his  voice  failing 

ana  oanvassea.  *^ ..» .                    -i  .'^    '^  ^  .    ^,   .        .    .      ,,  .^ 

withm  a  year,  •  his  growing  mterest  m  this 

In  accordance  with  the  oonstitntional  provision  work  led  lum,  in  1888,  to  devote  himself  wholly 

this  resolution  was  pnbli^ed  with  the  general  to  the  service  of  the  American  Tract  Sodetj, 

laws  and  continued  to  the  next  Session  of  the  especially  in  visiting  dties  and  large  towns  as 

Legislature,  by  which  it  was  asain  passed  by  a  an  agent,  to  promote  the  systematic  sale  of 

two-thirds  vote,  and  submitted  to  the  people  good  books. 

for  ratification.    At  a  special  election  held  on  In  May,  1839,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  so- 

Aug.  16th,  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  ciety's  corresponding  secretaries,  and  in  this 

following  vote :  office  he  labored' with  great  success  eighteen 

Forthe  imendment 84,280  7^™*  ^  ^  1^^^  ^®  Mure  of  his  health 

Agsiiiatthe  amendment 1^287  obliged  him  to  retire.    During  this  period  the 

j-j^.                                         10048  society  received  from  him  a  very  powerful  im- 

'  pulse  in  all  its  departments,  and  its  sphere  of 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  dated  operation  and  usefulness  was  greatiy  enlarged. 

Sept.  2,  the  amendment  was  declared  to  be  a  His  first  efifbrts  were  directed  to  the  expan- 

part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  sion  of  the  enterprise  of  volume  circulation : 

At  the  Session  of  1864,  another  resolution  and  with  such  success,  that  in  three  and  a  half 

was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representetives,  years  preceding  May,  1841,  800,000  volumes 

with  reference  to  the  elective  ^anchise,  em-  were  put  in  circulation.    This  work,  however, 

bodying  the  following  amendment  to  the  Con-  was  mainly  done  in  connection  with  weU-estab- 

stitution :  He^ed  congregations,  though  with  constant  ef' 

Every  male  citisen  of  the  United  Stetes  who  shaU  ^^^  ^  '®**^  *^®  destitute, 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  ^^  1841,  the  urgent  wants  of  the  more  re- 
have  resided  in  this  Stete  for  a  term  of  one  year  next  mote  and  unevangelized  neighborhoods   and 
preceding,  and  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  sections  of  the  country  gave  rise  to  deliben^ 

te^  mo'^t*^^  pM»tlf ate  «»■«.  ^  ^^'\?^^-  ^l^Y  '^^  T"'  ^; 

he  may  so  oflfer  himself,  and  shaU  be  able  to  read  any  terest,  and  which  resulted  m  the  system  of 

article  of  the  Constitntion.  or  any  section  of  the  Stat-  American  eolp&rtage.    This  system  aimed  to 

ntes  of  this  Stete,  and  shall  sustein  a  good  moral  provide  a  body  of  Christian  colporteurs,  to  of- 

character,  shaU  on  taking  snch  oath  as  may  be  pre-  for  relhrious  books  at  every  dwelling  in  the 

scribed  by  Uw,  become  an  elector.  j^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  connection  witii 

This  was  ordered  to  be  continued  to  the  Ses-  Christian  coxmsel  and  prayer  when  practicable, 
sion  of  1865,  when.it  will  come  up  for  final  With  fhis  great  work  Mr.  Cook  was  wholly 
action,  and  if  readopted,  be  submitted  to  the  identified,  devoting  to  it  his  untiring  and  con- 
people,  centrated  enemes;  and  so  successfully,  that 

After  an  exciting  political  canvass  the  fol-  in  1856,  after  fifteen  years,  the  society  had  on 

lowing  Presidential  electors  were  chosen  by  an  its  list  647  colporteurs,  besides  115  studente 

average  minority  of  2,898.  in  a  total  vote  of  who  labored  on^  during  vacations;  its  cur- 

86,074;  John  T.  Wait,  Jonn  P.  Eltoo,  James  rent  receipts  having  increased  from  $131,000 

G.  Batterson,  Samuel  C.  Hubbard,   Sabin  L.  in  1839,  to  $415,000  in  1856. 

Sayles,  Frederic  A.  Beujamin.    Mr.  Elton  hav-  Early  in  this  period  the  n^ecessity  of  a  month- 

ing  died  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Stete  ly  paper,  to  be  at  once  a  powerful  direct  means 

Electoral  College.  Oliver  F.  Winchester  was  of  good,  and  the  society's  organ  of  commimi- 

ohosen  by  the  College  in  his  place.    The  vote  cation  with  the  Christian  public,  gave  rise  to 

of  the  Stete  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  esteblishment  of  the  '^  American  Messen- 

President,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Yice-Pred-  ger,"  in  1843.     To  Mr.  Cook  this  paper  is 

dent.  greatiy  indebted  for  the  counsels  that  deter- 

COOE[,  Bbv.  Bussbll  S.,  an  American  Con-  mined  its  origin,  aims,  and  character,  and  for 

gregational  clergyman,  and  Secretary  uf  the  ite  far-reaching  influence.    Month  by  month 

American  Tract  Society,  born  in  New  Marl-  he  enlivened  and  enriched  it  by  able  editorials 

borougb,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  March  6th,  on  topics  of  deep  and  general  interest.    In  the 

1811,  died  at  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Poughkeep-  *'  Child's  Paper,"    subsequentiy  sterted — ^the 

sie,  N.  Y.,  September  4th,  1864.  foremost  of  illustrated  papers  for  children — 

He  made  a  diligent  improvement  of  his  early  and  in  the  ^^  Botsehqft&Tj  or  German  Messen- 

opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education,  and  ger,"  he  took  the  deepest  interest;  and  the 

at  length  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  Syracuse,  three  papers  together  have  reached  a  monthly 

N.  Y. ;  but  soon  changed  his  choice  of  a  pro-  issue  of  500,000  copies, 

fession,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  In  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  Mr.  Cook 

at  Auburn.    Soon  after  the  close  of  this  course  had  frequent  occasdons  to  Journey  in  almost 
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eveiT  part  of  the  United  States,  visiting  the  menoed  a  course  of  theological  stndj  with  Rev. 
chief  cities,  presenting  ttie  claims  of  the  soci-  Dr.  Griffin,  at  that  time  President  of  Williams' 
ety  in  the  ohorches  and  in  ecclesiastical  meet-  College.  He  completed  his  preparatory  theo- 
ings,  holding  colportenr  conyentions,  transact-  logictd  studies  in  1825,  and,  on  the  26th  of 
ing  hnsiness  with  the  society's  friends,  and  Jnne,  1626,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  newlj- 
with  agents,  superintendents,  and  colportears.  organized  Congregational  Chnrch  in  Ware, 
In  these  labors  his  great  energy  ana  vitality  Mass.  He  continued  in  this  pastorate  for  ten 
were  well  employed ;  and  his  tall,  erect  form,  or  eleven  years,  and  then  removed  to  Port»^ 
his  countenance  so  expressive  of  thought  and  mouth,  N.  H.,  and  after  a  ministry  of  a  few 
resolution,  his  vivacity,  his  dignified,  courteous,  months  there,  became  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
and  pleasing  manners,  secured  him  ready  ac-  gregational  Church  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  wilh  which 
cess  to  the  good  will  of  strangers.  He  was  he  remained  until  his  death — ^a  period  of  twen- 
gifted  with  a  mind  of  great  comprehensive-  ty-eight  years.  Not  long  after  he  had  entered 
ness,  versatility,  and  inventiveness,  and  witii  upon  his  pastorate  at  Lynn,  he  became  editor 
remarkable  executive  powers.  of  a  denominational  paper  in  Boston,  at  first 
Few  men  have  so  well  understood  the  power  to  relieve  his  Church,  which  had  become 
of  the  pretty  advocated  its  right  use  more  elo-  ffreatiy  embarrassed  in  building  a  church  edi- 
quently,  or  employed  it  for  good  more  effect-  nee,  firom  a  part  of  the  burden  of  his  support, 
ively.  Besides  writing  for  the  society's  own  and  subsequently  from  the  conviction  that  he 
issues,  he  exerted  a  wide  influence  Ihrough  the  could  be  most  useful  by  continuing  in  that 
principal  religious  and  secular  periodicals,  work.  He  was  at  first  editor  of  the  ^^New 
adapting  to  each  fresh  and  striking  editorials,  England  Puritan,"  and  when  that  paper  was 
which  the  publishers  gladly  adopted  as  the  ex-  united  with  the  *'  Recorder,"  of  the  "  Puritan 
pression  of  their  own  views.  and  Recorder ; "  and  some  years  later,  when 
Mr.  Cook  made  two  visits  to  Europe,  in  the  paper  returned  to  its  original  titie  of  the 
1868  and  1856 ;  and  during  these  visits  labored  "  Boston  Recorder,"  he  was  its  senior  editor. 
to  interest  British  Christians  in  the  colporteur  This  connection  was  maintained  till  his  death, 
enterprise.  The  result  of  these  efforts  appears  Dr.  Cooke  (he  received  his  degree,  we  believe, 
in  the  present  active  prosecution  of  that  work,  from  his  Ahnd  Mater^  Williams'  College)  was, 
espeoiidly  in  Scotiand.  At  the  time  of  his  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  argumentative 
second  visit  his  health  had  been  very  seriously  and  logical,  and  from  an  early  period  of  his 
impaired  by  his  incessant  and  exciting  home  la-  minist^  he  became  an  active  controversialist, 
bors;  and  having  been  again  prostrated  in  Switz-  His  first  published  controversygrew  out  of  a 
erland,  by  a  pleuritic  attack  threatening  life,  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Ware,  and  pub- 
he  was  led  to  ask  relief  from  the  service  of  lished  in  1829,  on  ^*  The  Exdusiveness  of  Uni- 
the  Tract  Society,  and  in  May,  1857,  his  labors  tarianism; "  and  after  he  became  connected 
as  Secretary  ceased.  with  the  religious  newspaper  press,  being 
Returning  to  America  in  September,  1857,  strongly  Calvinistic  in  his  views,  and  declaring 
with  partially  restored  health,  he  soon  engaged,  his  sentiments  in  vigorous  and  pungent  lan- 
with  characteristic  energy,  skUl,  and  persever-  guage,  he  was  for  many  years  involved  in 
ance,  in  promoting  the  better  observance  of  almost  constant  controversy  with  the  New 
the  Sabbath,  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  School,  or  Moderately  Calvinistic  Congrega- 
organized  for  this  object  in  New  York  City ;  tionalists,  giving  and  receiving  very  heavy 
and  his  sagacity,  prudence,  and  industry,  in  blows.  By  way  of  diversion  from  this  pro- 
this  important  work,  secured  valuable  results,  tracted  theological  warfare,  he  would  occasion- 
In  the  spring  of  1868  he  added  to  his  Sab-  ally  break  a  lance  with  the  Baptists,  the  Epis- 
bath  work  several  weeks  of  exhausting  labors  copalians,  the  Universalists,  or  the  Catholics, 
in  organizing  and  energizing  the  Christian  Most  of  his  published  works,  and  they  number 
Commission  in  New  York.  These  double  cares  several  volumes,  besides  occasional  sermons, 
and  labors  broke  down  his  health,  and  he  addresses,  &c.,  are  controversial  in  character, 
never  rallied,  though  visiting  the  coast  of  Flor-  Li  private  life  he  was  frank,  generous,  high- 
ida  and  of  Maine,  and  combatiug  his  diseaae  minded,  and  eminentiy  genial  and' kindly;  a 
with  unabated  resolution  to  the  1^  man  of  strong  affections  and  sympathies,  though 
OOOEE,  Rev.  Pabsons,  D.  D.,  an  American  also  of  bitter  dislikes.  As  a  pastor  he  was 
Congregational  clergyman,  editor,  and  author,  much  beloved,  and  was  popular  as  a  preacher, 
bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1800,  oied  in  Lynn,  though  inclined  rather  to  doctrinal  than  horta- 
Mass.,  February  12th,  1864.  He  was  educated  tory  preachiug.  His  last  illness  was  protract- 
at  Williams'  College,  where  he  graduated  with  ed,  and  his  sufferings  much  of  the  time  were 
distinotion  about  1821,  and  immediately  com-  exceedingly  acute. 
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DAHLGREN,  OoL  XJlrio,  oh  officer  in  the  hundred  picked  men,  with  a  roving  commis- 

United  States  Yolonteer  service,  bom  in  1842,  sion,  and  among  other  distingnished  seryicea 

killed  in  a  skirmish  at  King  and  Queen's  Court  rendered  the  Union  cause,  scoured  the  country 

House,  Virginia,  March  4.  1864.    He  was  the  in  search  of  a  bearer  of  despatches,  wjiom  he 

son  of  Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  and  knew  to  be  on  his  way  from  Jefferson  Davis 

had  received  a  very  thorough  education,  and  to  Gen.  Lee,  captured  him  and  his  escort,  se- 

especiaUy  a  carjsful  training  in  the  science  of  cured  tibe  despatches,  and,  by  the  most  skilful 

gmnery,  which  was  his  father's  specialty,  manoeuvring,  succeeded  in  reaching  Gen. 
e  had  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  before  Meade's  tent  after  the  first  day's  battle,  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  at  the  time  laid  these  important  papers  before  him.  l^ot 
of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  travelling  in  waiting  for  thanks,  he  returned  to  his  men, 
the  Southwestern  States.  Great  efforts  were  and  harassed  the  enemy  at  every  point,  de- 
made  to  induce  him  to  join  the  rebels,  but  he  stroying  their  wagon  trains,  and  attacking  their 
refused  indignantly;  and  hastening  home,  he  rear-guard.  On  their  retreat  he  led  tne  &- 
assisted  his  father  in  the  Ordnance  Depart-  mous  charge  into  Hagerstown,  when  of  five 
ment;  and  when  General  Saxton  was  in  com-  officers  in  the  charge  two  were  killed,  he  was 
mand  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  place  was  wounded,  and  one  of  the  remaining  two  was 
first  threatened,  Commodore  Dahlgren,  having  saved  by  ^e  ball  striking  his  scabbard.  He 
received  orders  to  place  a  naval  battery  on  was  brought  to  Washington,  and  his  leg  am- 
Mkryland  Heights,  sent  Ms  son  IJlrio  to  place  putated,  and,  owi^g  to  the  severe  inflammation 
the  guns  in  position,  and  take  charge  of  the  which  had  set  in,  nve  operations  were  required 
battery.  He  executed  this  duty  with  great  before  the  wound  woula  heal,  and  his  lire  was 
skill,  and  when  Gen.  Sigel  relieved  Gen.  Sax-  despaired  of.  For  his  gallantry  in  this  cam- 
ton  of  his  command,  he  found  young  Dahlgren  paign  he  was  made  colonel,  and  as  soon  as  he 
at  his  post  as  captain  of  artillery,  and  took  nim  was  able  to  move  he  was  anxious  to  return  to 
at  once  upon  his  staff.  Subsequently  Gen.  active  service.  In  concert  with  Gen.  £il' 
Sigel  solicited  and  obtained  his  appointment  as  patrick  he  planned  the  raid  toward  Richmond, 
additional  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  cap-  fired  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  release  the 
tain.  He  served  in  tliis  capacity  in  Fr^monrs  Union  prisoners  then  suffering  so  terribly  at 
mountain  campidgn^distinguishing  himself  par-  Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Lde.  Accepting  with 
ticularly  at  Cross  ^eys,  and  served  through  delight  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  duty, 
Pone's  campaign,  acting  as  chief  of  artillery  he  was  led  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  by  his 
under  Sigel  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  treacherous  guide,  and  brutally  murdered  when 
where  he  was  specially  commended  by  his  endeavoring  to  fight  his  way  out.  His  body 
general.  During  the  movements  in  the  au-  was  stripped  and  treated  with  indignity,  and 
tumn  of  1862  he  was  actively  engaged  under  the  rebels  published,  with  abundant  comments, 
G^en.  Stahel  in  all  his  reconnoissances  and  raids,  papers  which  they  asserted  were  found  upon 
and  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  nis  person,  giving  instructions  to  his  men  to 
down  into  Virginia,  in  liTovember,  1862,  he  bum  Richmond,  and  even  photographed  these 
made  that  attack  upon  Fredericksburg  at  the  papers,  and  sent  copies' to  England.  His  friends 
head  of  G^.  Si^el's  bodyguard,  which  has  asserted  that  they  were  base  forgeries, 
become  famous  m  the  history  of  the  war.  DALLAS,  Geobos  Mifflin,  an  American 
For  this  gallant  act  Gen.  Burnside  detailed  him  statesman,  Ex- Vice  President  of  the  United 
as  special  aid  upon  his  staff.  At  the  crossing  States,  and  more  recently  U.  S.  minister  to  the 
of  the  Rappahannock,  at  the  unfortunate  bat-  Court  of  St.  James,  bom  in  Philadelphia  July 
tie  of  Fredericksburg,  he  was  one  of  the  first  10,  1792,  died  in  the  same  city  December  81, 
to  land  in  l^t  city.  When  the  army  went  1864.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander 
into  winter  quarters  he  rejoined  Gen.  Sigel,  James  Dallas,  a  distingmshed  jurist  and  Secre- 
and  when  that  general  wa3  relieved  of  com-  tary  of  the  Treasury  from  1814  to  1817.  He  re- 
mand, Gen«  Hooker  applied  to  have  Capt.  ceived  his  collegiate  education  at  Princeton, 
Dahlgren  transferred  to  his  staff,  which  was  graduating  in  the  year  1810,  and  then  studied 
done.  He  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  law  in  his  father's  office,  being  admitted  to  the 
battie  of  Chancellorsville,  was  with  General  bar  of  Philadelphia  in  1818.  The  same  year  he 
Pleasanton  in  all  the  cavalry  fights  m  the  Bull  received  the  appointment  of  private  secretary 
Run  Mountains  and  Aldie,  joined  Gen.  Stahel's  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  accompanied  that  gentieman 
expedition  to  Warrenton  as  a  volunteer,  and  on  his  mission  to  Russia  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
led  the  most  important  reconnoissances  then  peace  with  England  through  the  mediation  of 
made.  When  Gen.  Meade  succeeded  G^n.  the  Emperor  Alexander.  On  his  return  to  this 
Hooker,  he  requested  Capt.  Dahlgren  to  re-  coxmtry  in  the  following  year,  he  assisted  his 
main  on  his  staff.  Before  the  battles  at  Get-  father,  for  some  months,  in  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tysburg  he  obtained  from  Gen.  Pleasanton  a  tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  then^commeuced  the 
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praotioe  of  law  in  this  dty,  and  was  solioitor  of  rare  ability  both  as  a  statesman  and  cliploma- 

tfae  United  States  Bank.    In  1817  he  was  ap-  tist ;  in  his  profession  he  was  highly  snooessfnl, 

pointed  Depntj  Attorney-General  for  Philad^-  and  exerted  a  wide  influence ;  in  private  life  he 

p^Connty.  Taking  an  active  part  in  politicSjMr.  was  ever  the  refined  and  cultivated  gentlemaa 

Dallas  was,  in  1829,  elected  Mayor,  and,  on  the  of  amiable  manners,  unspotted,  reputation  and 

elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  exemplary  character. 

in  1829,  he  was  appointed  United  States  At-  DAYTON,  William  Lewis,  an  American 
tomey  for  that  district  He  retained  tibis  posi-  statesman  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Basking- 
lion  till  1881,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  ridge.  New  Jersey,  February  17, 180T,  died  in 
United  States  Senate,  and  took  a  prominent  Paris,  France,  December  1, 1864.  His  father, 
part  in  the  debates  of  that  body  until  the  expi-  Joel  Dayton,  was  a  &rmer,  but  a  man  of  high 
ration  of  his  term,  in  1888,  when  he  declined  a  intelligence  and  sound  iudgment.  The  son 
reelection,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
law.  In  1887  President  Van  Buren  appointed  graduating  in  1825.  Soon  after  his  graduation 
him  Minister  to  Russia,  which  position  he  re-  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
tained  till  October,  1889,  when  he  was  recalled,  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  In  1887  he  was 
at  his  own  request,  and  again  returned  to  elected  a  member  of  the  council  or  senate  of 
legal  practice.  In  May,  1844,  the  Democratic  New  Jersey^  and  made  chairman  of  the  judi- 
Oonvention  at  Baltimore  nominated  Mr.  Dallas  dary  committee.  In  February,  1888,  he  was 
for  Yice-Preddent  of  the  United  States,  in  con-  chosen  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
nection  with  James  E.  Polk  for  R^ident.  The  preme  court  of  New  Jersey,  which  position  he 
Democratic  candidates  were  elected  by  an  elec-  resigned  in  November,  1841.  In  1842  he  was 
toral  vote  of  170  out  of  275.  The  questions  of  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
the  time  were  the  tariff  and  the  annexation  of  in  the  United  States  Senate  caused  by  the 
Texas.  Mr.  Polk's  election  caused  tiie  admis-  death  of  Hon. .  Samuel  L.  Southard,  United 
sion  of  Texas  to  the  Union  just  before  the  close  States  Senator  firom  New  Jersey.  This  ap- 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  term  of  ofiSoe,  and  the  subject  of  pointment  was  subsequentiy  confirmed  by  we 
the  tariff  was  left  for  tiie  new  Adnunistration.  Legislature,  and  he  was  elected  for  the  suc- 
A  bill  which  levied  duties  on  imports  for  the  ceeding  fuU  term  from  1845  to  1851.  His 
purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  abandoning  the  political  position  in  the  Senate  was  that  of  a 
protective  policy,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  nree-soil  whig,  advocating  freedom  in  the  Ter- 
Representatives  in  1846,  but  when  it  reached  ritories,  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
the  Senate  that  body  was  so  evenly  balanced  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  and 
upon  the  question  that  the  decision  was  left  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  California  as  a  Free  BtaXe^  and  the  abolition 
new  bilL  In  giving  his  vote  Mr.  Dallas  stated  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
that  though  the  bill  was  defective,  he  believed  also  voted  against  the  fagitive  slave  bill.  He 
that  *' ample  proof  had  been  farnished  that  a  was  a  warm  friend  and  trusted  counsellor  of 
m^ority  of  the  people  of  tiie  States  desired  a  President  Taylor.  In  1861  Commodore  Stock- 
change  to  a  great  extent  in  principle,  if  not  ton  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by  the 
fundamentally."  His  Vice-Presidential  term  Democrats,  who  had  then  a  nugority  in  the 
expired  in  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Dayton  re- 
Mr.  Fillmore.  In  1866  Mr.  Dallas  succeeded  turned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Trenton.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the 
continued  in  that  post  until  the  appointment  National  Republican  Convention  for  the  Vice- 
of  Mr.  Adams  by  President  lincoln.  At  the  Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  John  C.  Fr6- 
rery  beginning  of  his  ^plomatio  service  in  mont.  '  In  March,  1857,  he  was  appointed  At- 
En^and,  he  was  called  to  settie  two  questions  tomey-General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
which  were  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  held  that  office  until  1861,  when  he  was  nomi- 
and  the  United  States,  and  which  were  believed  nated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  amboBsador  and  minister 
by  many  of  our  diplomatists  to  threaten  war.  to  France,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
Tliese  were  the  Central  American  question  then  decease.  Mr.  Dayton  was  a  man  of  high  per- 
very  much  embarrassed  by  impolitic  measures  sonal  integrity,  modest  and  conciliatory  in  his 
on  both  sides,  and  the  request  made  by  the  deportment,  of  polished  and  winning  manners. 
United  States  to  the  British  Government  that  clear  and  accurate  in  his  perceptions,  of  sound 
Sir  John  Crampton,  the  British  minister  to  tiie  judgment,  earnest  in  his  convictions,  and  elo- 
U.  S.,  should  be  recalled.  Both  these  dehcate  quent  in  debate.  He  had  won  the  entire  con- 
questions  were  managed  by  Mr.  Dallas  in  a  ndence  of  the  French  emperor  and  his  court; 
conciliatory  spirit,  but  without  any  sacrifice  of  and  though  ever  firm  and  decided  in  his  main- 
our national  dignity,  and  both  were  settied  tenance  of  the  rights  of  the  country  he  repre- 
amicably.  At  t£e  dose  of  his  diplomatic  career  sented,  and  prompt  in  foiling  all  schemes  for 
Mr.  Dallas  returned  once  more  to  private  life ;  its  iigury,  his  whole  diplomatic  conduct  was 
and  though  past  the  age  of  active  service,  he  so  courteous  and  manly,  that  one  of  the  first 
manifestMl  publicly  (m  all  suitable  occasions  his  and  most  commendatory  notices  of  him  pub- 
abhorrence  of  the  Bebellion  and  its  abettors.  lished  in  the  Parisian  papers  after  his  death 
In  all  his  public  career,  Mr.  Dallas  exhibited  was  from  the  pen  of  John  Slidell,  the  Confed* 
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erate  oommifldoner  to  Paris,  the  man  whom  miles  of  a  raihx>ad  depot.    The  most  profitable 

Mr.  Dayton  had  constantly  and  powerfully -op-  crop  is  the  peach,  yielding  annually  a  hundred 

posed  for  more  than  three  years.    His  death  dollars  per  acre  for  many  years.    For  the  in- 

occurred  at  the  Hotel  de  Louvre,  from  apo-  stitutions  of  the  State  see  previous  volumes  <^ 

plexy.  this  work. 

DELAWARE.   The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  DEMBINSEI,  Hknbyx:,  a  Polish  General, 

Presidential  election  in  November  was,  Lincoln  bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  Jan.  3  6. 

8,155 ;  McOlellan  8,767.    Migority  for  the  Mc-  1791,  died  in  Paris,  June  18,  1864.    Imbued 

Glellan  electors,  612.    The  vote  for  member  of  by  his  parents  with  strong   antipathies  for 

Congress  was  Smithers,  Republican,  8,253 ;  Russia,  ne  left  the  Vienna  academy  of  engi- 

Nicholson,    Democrat,    8,762;    majontj   for  neers  in  1809  to  enrol  himself  as  a  private 

Nicholson,  509.    The  Legislature  of  the  State  soldier  in  the  national  army  of  the  newly- 

was  divided  as  follows :  created   Duchy   of  Warsaw.     Entering   the 

*•■»**                   ^""^  French  service  in  1812,  as  a  lieutenant,  he  was 

SSm^S? ."";.'  6                        14  "^®  *  captain  by  Napoleon  on  the  battle 

—                        —  field  of  Smolensk,  distinguished  himself  at  the 

*                        ^  battie  of  Loipsic,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 

There  were  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  French  Empire  returned  to  his  native 

during  1864.    One  in  January  and  a  special  country  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 

one  in  August.    The  seat  of  Mr.  Bayard  as  a  He  was  one  of  tiie  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the 

Senator  in  Congress  which  was  vacant  by  his  Polisih  revolution  of  1880,  and  in  the  spring  of 

resignation,  «m  Congbess,  Unitsd  States,  was  1831,  as   commander  of  a   cavalry  bri^de, 

filled  by  the  election  of  G^o.  R.  Riddle.    The  fought  with  distinguished  bravery  at  Dembe 

Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  complimen-  and  Liw,  at  the  obstinately  contested  battie  of 

tary  to  Mr.  Bayard  for  the  course  he  had  Euflew,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Narew. 

pursued   during  his  Senatorial   career,    and  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  ill-fated  ex- 

especially  for  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  setting  pedition   under   Gielgud  and  Chlapowsld  to 

forth  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  resign  Lithuania,  and,    by  a   series  of  skilful  ma- 

his  seat.  noduvres,  succeeded  in  bringing  his  command 

The  Governor  nrged  the  Legislature,  in  his  in  safety  to  Warsaw,  where,  for  a  short  time, 

message,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  emancipa-  he  held  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  city 

tion  of  slaves  held  in  the  State.    As  arguments  and  general-in-chief  of  the  Polish  forces.  The 

he  stated,  that  Delaware  is  connected  with  the  revolution  was  by  tins  time,  however,  too  far 

free  States  by  geographical  position  and  com-  quelled  to  enable  him  to  oppose  effectual  re- 

mercial  necessity ;  that  her  products  find  their  sistance  to  the  Russians,  and  in  September  he 

markets  in  the  North,  and  that  from  thence  escaped,    with   other   leaders,   into   Prussia, 

come  the  immigrants  who  give  increased  value  whence  he  went  to  Paris.    In  1882  appeared 

to  real  estate ;  that  the  result  of  constant  in-  his  Memoires  sur  la  Campagns  de  Lithuame^ 

tercourse  with  the  North  is  gradually  to  assimi-  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  accepted  an 

late  the  institutions  of  the  State  to  those  of  the  offer  to  assist  in  organizing  the  Egyptian  army, 

free  States  as  it  had  already  identified  their  in-  which  Mehemet  £jii  was  preparing  to  send 

terests;  that  slavery  in  Delaware,  being  merely  agdnst  the  Porte.    Hatred  to  Russia,  which 

nominal,  was  worthless  as  an  element  of  labor;  upheld  ti^e  Porte,  mainly  impelled  him  to  this 

that  emancipation  in  Maryland  had  surrounded  stop.    When  all  hope  of  beanng  anns  against 

Delaware  with  free  soil,  inviting  the  escape  of  his  hereditary  enemies  had  been  dispelled  he 

slaves  on  all  sides,  as  there  was  now  no  law  returned  in  1885  to  France,  where  he  lived  in 

requiring  their  rendition.  retirement  until  the  stirring  events  of  1848 

Some  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  negroes  in  called  fortii  the  latent  revolutionary  spirit  of 

the  State  under  orders  of  the  President  of  the  Europe.    After  participating  in  the  so-called 

United  States  and  the  Governor,  but  the  Legis-  Slavic  Congress  of  Prague,  he  accepted  a  com- 

lature  having  refused  to  pay  such  recruits  a  mand  in  the  Hungarian  national  army.    On 

bounty,  the  number  of  them  was  quite  small.  February  5th,  1849,  he  was  appointed  by  Eos- 

A  commission  was  also  appointed  to  estimate  suth  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  revolutionary 

the  value  of  such  as  were  slaves.     Upon  a  forces,  but  having  lost  the  ffreat '  battie  of 

claim  being  made  and  titie  proved,  those  who  Kapolna  (Feb.  26,  27)  and   been  forced  to 

were  considered  or  known  to  be  loyal,  received  retreat  across  the  Theiss  to  Fared,  in  conse- 

fnll  compensation.  quence   of    the   stubborn    disobemence   and 

An  association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  intrigues  of  G^rgey,  who  was  jealous  of  serv- 

Srevious  year  to  promote  immigration  in  the  ing  under  a  foreigner,  he  was  compelled,  early 
tate  met  with  considerable  success.  Several  in  March,  to  resign.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
thrifty  colonies  were  formed,  and  the  number  received  command  of  a  corps  in  the  north  of 
of  settiers  from  the  North  increased.  The  Hungary,  but  being  unable  to  agree  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  lands  and  the  profits  from  its  ministry  regardins  theplans  for  me  campaign, 
cultivation  were  regarded  as  inducements,  he  was  superseded  by  Wysocki.  In  July,  how- 
Cultivated  lands  were  sold  from  fifteen  to  ever,  Kossuth,  alarmed  by  the  continued  dii- 
thirty  dollars  per  acre  within  one  to  three  obedience  of  CK^rgey,  was  induced  to  restore 
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to  Dembinsld  the  oommand  of  the  main  Hon- 
gariaa  force.  The  armies  of  Bnssia  and 
Austria  were  now  dosing  in  upon  the  Hun- 
garians,  and  the  orders  for  a  concentration  of 
tiie  latter  were  disregarded  bj  GOrgey.  On 
August  6th  Bembinski  was  defeated  at  SzOreg 
and  forced  to  give  up  the  lines  of  the  Theisa 
and  Maros ;  but  distrusting  Gdrgey  too  much 
to  attempt  a  Junction  with  him  at  Arad,  he  re- 
treated to  Temesvar,  and  gathering  up  the 
remnants  of  his  armj  risked  the  batQe  at  that 
place  of  August  9th,  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  revolution.  .Avoiding  the  surrender  at 
Yil&goe,  four  days  later,  DembinsM  escaped, 
with  Kossuth  and  other  leaders,  into  Turkey, 
whence  in  1850  he  returned  to  France.  He 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative 
obscurity,  occupied,  it  was  said,  in  preparing 
his  memoirs  of  the  Hungarian  campaign. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Kinff 
Christian  IX.,  bom  April  8th,  1818,  appointed 
to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  by 
the  protocol  of  London,  signed  on  May  8th, 
1852,  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  ana 
Denmark,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Kiog  Frederick  YII.,  November  15th, 
1868. 

The  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  were  separated  from  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  with  whidi  the  two  former  had 
been  connected  for  several  centuries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  and  by 
virtue  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,.  August  1st. 
Henceforth  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  con- 
sists of  the  following  provinces  and  colonies : 


ritory  and  population  of  Denmark  will  be  but 
sli^tly  affected  by  this  change. 

The  population  of  Denmark  proper  was,  on 
February  1st,  1856,  1,499,850  souls.  The  in- 
crease from  1855  to  1860  was,  consequently, 
100,701,  or  6.71  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  aver- 
age increase  1.842  per  cent.  With  a  propor- 
tionate increase  from  1855  to  1860  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  without  the  colonies,  would 
have  counted,  on  1st  of  February,  1864,  about 
1,681,000  souls. 

As  regards  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  were,  in  1860,  in  Denmark 
proper  and  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
m  a  total  population  of  2,605,024,  only  21,822 
individuals,  forming  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
National  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Of 
this  number  8,177  were  Israelites,  8,187  Cath- 
olics, 8,088  Reformed,  2,667  Mormons,  2,642 
Baptists,  420  Moravians,  812  Anglicans  or 
Episcopalians,  284  Mennonites,  202  members 
Apostolical  Free  Churdi,  162  members  the  Free 
Evangelical  Church ;  the  rest  were  divided  in 
small  numbers  among  different  sects. 

The  largest  cities,  in  1860,  were  Copenhagen, 
155,148  souls  (among  whom  were  2,858  Jews, 
749  Catholics,  549  Reformed) ;  Odense,  14,256 
souls;  Aarhuus,  11,009  souls;  Aalborg,  10,069 
souls. 

The  budget  of  the  Danish  monarchy — inclu- 
sive of  the  duchies— for  the  financial  year, 
April  1st,  1862,  to  March  Slst,  1868,  was  as 
follows,  in  riz  dollars : 


3.  KnoDOM  OF  DsmuxK. 

Beeland 

Bomholm 

Fonen  and  LftDgeland. 

LoUand— Falftter 

Jotkad 

%,  OounnwB, 

Vaeroei^ 17  inhabited  lalandB. 

Iceland 

Greenland 

(8t  C^lx 

W.L-{8t  Thomas 

(St  John. 


■qauvmilM^ 


InhaUtaali 
F«bi  1,  18Ml 


18100 
10.00 
60.60 
80.60 

460.00 


674,811 
29,804 

209,826 

86,797 

708,818 


iBMnMk                 EspMdltUML 

For  the  entire  monarchy 

For  the  Kingdom  and   the 

dachy  of  Sdileawlg. 

For  Denmark  alone 

BlzdollanL 
16,128,749 

68,268 

11,294.879 

1,681,979 

1,867,119 

RIz  doUum. 
16,128,748 

68,268 
7Ji98,114 

For  Bchleswlff 

l|288,068 

For  Holatem 

1,662,790 

Total 

29,870,484          8&u72Ql968 

T                  . 

696c00 

2186 
1,867  J6 
186.86 
8.06) 

1.01  V 
1.00  J 


2,082.06 


1,600,661 

8,929 

66,987 

9,880 

88,180 


128,919 


By  the  peace  concluded  between  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  it  was  provided  that  some 
districts  belonging  to  the  province  of  Jutland 
and  situated  within  Schleswig,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  district  of  Bipen,  should  be  united 
with  Schleswig,  and  an  equivalent  portion  of 
the  frontier  of  Schleswig,  indosive  of  the  island 
of  Arroe,  should  be  annexed  to  Jutland.  The 
territory  to  be  united  with  Schleswig  is  esti- 
mated at  from  6  to  7  geographical  square  miles. 
The  island  of  Arroe,  H  square  mues,  leaving 
about  6  sGuare  miles  of  Schleswig  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Jutland*    The  aggregate  of  the  ter- 


The  public  debt,  on  March  dlst,  1868,  waa 
as  follows : 

RlzdoUan. 

Common  debt  of  the  entire  monarchy 96,784,887 

Particnlar  debt  of  Denmark  FNper 8j87S,668 

Fartienlar  debt  of  Holitein 240,000 

In  December,  1868,  the  Government  con- 
tracted, at  London,  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  and 
in  June,  1864,  it  presented  to  the  Landsthing 
a  bill  relative  to  a  new  loan  of  20,000,000  rix 
dollars,  which  subsequently,  however,  was 
fixed  at  only  8,000.000.  The  common  debt  of 
the  monarchy,  witn  the  exception  of  the  Eng- 
glish  loan  of  December,  1868,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  is,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Vien- 
na of  August  Ist,  1864,  to  be  divided  between 
Denmark  proper  and  the  ceded  duchies,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  army 
of  Denmark,  inclusive  of  the  duchies,  consisted 
of  22,652  men,  with  96  pieces  of  artillery,  on 
the  peace  footing.  During  the  war  this  num* 
ber  was  raised  to  about  60,000.    The  fleet,  at 


was  as  follows : 

LnporUtlaiMi 

Kingdom  of  DenmarlL 

8ohl66wig 

Rlxdolkn. 

88,968,879 

9304,794 

17,198^ 

Rlzdollan. 
17,722,484 
4J}71,681 

HolBteln. 

16^168,904 
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tbe  end  of  1863,  consisted  of  29  steamsMps,  9  Yermont,  robbed  tbe  bank  in  the  place  of 
Bailing  vessels,  and  50  gunboats ;  total,  88  yes-  fifty  thousand  dollars,  stole  horses  Plough  to 
eels,  with  819  gans.  mount  all  the  party,  fired  on  a  crowd  of  nn- 
The  moyement  of  commerce,  during  1862,  armed  citizens,  wounding  three  men,  one  mor- 
tally, and  settmg  fire  to  one  of  the  hotels. 
The  whole  transaction  occupied  onlj  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  band  imme- 
diately started  for  Canada,  where  thirteen  of 
the  marauders  were  arrested  and  confined  at 
St.  John^s.  Ajb  soon  as  the  outrage  was  re* 
ported  to  the  Cana^an  authorities  they  did 
On  December  23d,  1868,  the  Federal  troops  every  thing  in  their  power  to  arrest  the  perpe- 
of  Germany  marched  into  Holstein,  in  com-  trators ;  and  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
pliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Diet  ber,  expressedtoMr.Bumlew,of  the  British  Le- 
of  Frankfort.  On  February  Ist,  1864.  the  gation  at  Washington,  his  "  sincere  satisfaction " 
troops  of  Prussia  and  Austria  crossed  the  with  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Seward  regarded 
Eider  into  Schleswig,  when  the  war  between  the  outrage  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  embroil 
Denmark  and  the  allied  troops  began,  which  the  governments  of  England  and  the  United 
continued,  with  a  temporary'  suspension,  dur-  States,  and  involve  them  in  a  border  war.  But 
ing  the  session  of  the  London  conference,  until  be  rejoiced  that  the  officers  and  agents  on  both 
August  1st.  On  that  day  the  preliminaries  of  sides  of  the  frontier  had  acted  together  in  good 
peace  were  agreed  upon  at  Vienna,  in  conse-  faith,  and  with  due  respect  on  each  edde  for  the 
guence  of  which  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  lawfbl  rights  and  authority  of  the  other.  This, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  were  ceded  by  Den-  he  adds, "  isin  entire  conformity  with  the  wishes 
mark  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  For  the  history  of  the  IJnited  States."  It  should  be  added,  that 
of  the  war,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  see  &  great  proportion  of  the  stolen  money  was 
SoHLES  wiG-HoLSTKDT  Wab.  fouud  ou  the  persons  of  the  braiders  captured,  and 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Rigsday  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Canaoian  police, 
was  engaged  in  revising  the  Danish  constitu-  Lord  Lyons,  when  the  transaction  occurred,  was 
tion.  In  its  e&sential  points  the  new  constltu-  at  New  York,  but  immediately  returned  to 
tion  is  the  same  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Washington.  The  legal  proceedings  in  the  case 
5th  of  June,  1849.  It  guarantees  the  same  of  the  prisoners  were  not  very  rapidly  despatch- 
liberty  to  the  citizen,  maintains  the  principle  od,  and  early  in  November  Mr.  Seward  speaks 
of  universal  suffrage  for  the  elections  of  the  rather  angrily  of  the  requisitions  for  the  offend- 
Folkething,  and  as  regards  the  Landsthing,  ers  whose  crimes  were  committed  on  Lake  Erie, 
differs  only  in  the  manner  of  voting,  the  esti-  and  for  the  burglars  and  murderers  who  invaded 
mates,  and  in  the  establishment  of  an  interval  Vermont  remaining  unanswered.  In  fsct,  the 
of  two  years  between  tbe  ordinary  meetings  latter  were  dischai^ed  by  Judge  Coursol  on  a 
of  the  Rigsday.  supposed  technical  defect  in  the  instrument  un- 
DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  der  which  they  were  tried,  released  from  cu&- 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  Several  events  tend-  tody,  and  the  money  restored  to  them.  They 
ing  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the  were  thus  discharged  on  Decemoer  14th,  and 
United  States  with  other  countries  occurred  agam  apprehended.  The  moment  the  intelli- 
during  1864.  Raiding  parties  were  organized  gence  of  their  release  reached  New  York,  Gen. 
in  Canada  by  persons  claiming  to  be  in  the  ser-  I>ix  issued  the  following  order,  and  the  public 
vice  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  feeling  on  botb  sides  the  St.  Lawrence  becamo 
of  liberating  the  prisoners  of  war  connned  on  unfortunately  irritated : 
Johnson's  Island,  and  depredating  on  the  prop-  Tr,.^„*«„.«  tv-»*«.-w-—  ^.  «,-  u*—  i 

_.          jf     ...              ^i.   .1         tT^  'J.    J    Oj.    J.              /^             jf  HKADQUABTHM  DBPABTinBZTT  OF  THB  EAST,  I 

erty  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.    One  of  nbw  Tobk  CrxY,  Dec  14,  isM.    f 

these  parties,  organized  by  one  Bennet  G.  Bur-  Oenerai  Ordsn  No,  97. 

ley,  consisting  of  some  twenty  men,  seized  the  information  having  been  received  at  these  Head- 
steamer  Philo  ParsoiUy  running  between  the  quarters  that  tbe  rebel  marauders  wbo  were  guilty 
city  of  Detroit  and  Sandusky,  after  she  had  of  murder  and  robbery  at  St.  Albans,  bave  been  Tlia- 
left  KeUy's  Island  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  They  ^^^^SLt^  fro°»  *n'«l^  ".<*  that  other  enterprises  are 
then  capWed  the /.Zan^  (2.^  at  Middle  Bai  •cS^SS  ^^sTr  ^\^b?^e^^^^^^^^ 
Isiano,  Unio,  where  tney  nut  ashore  all  the  towns  to  adopt  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  meas- 
passengers.  While  here  tney  forced  Walter  uresforthesecurity  of  their  lives  and  property. 
O.  Ashley,  the  clerk  of  the  Philo  Po^sotu.  at  All  military  commanders  on  the  frontiers  are,  there- 

the  peril  of  his  life,  to  deliver  over  his  money.  ^^*^Jl^^^' ILVZ^a^I^^^^ 

Burlev  wm  arrested,  chanred  with  robberv  imd  •"^  murder  are  attempted,  whether  by  marauders  or 

i>uriey  was  arresieo,  cnar^ea  wiin  roDoery,  ana  persons  actins  under  commissions  from  the  rebel 

plaimed  under  the  Extradition  treaty ;  and  sur-  authorities  at  Richmond,  to  shoot  down  the  perpe- 

rendered  after  a  hearing  before  the  Recorder  of  trators  if  possible  while  in  the  commission  of  thefar 

the  city  of  Toronto  crimes;  or  if  it  be  necessary  with  a  view  to  their  oap- 

On  the  19th  of  October  a  party  of  men  ture  to  cross  the  boundajyWween  the  United  Statw 

VA*    i-**v   ■^v*>"'  vj.   ^^»^uox    o^  ^<u  vjr    vx  uxw  ^^^  Canada,  said  commanders  are  hereby  directed  to 

from  Canada,  twenty  to  thurty  in  number,  well  pupgne  them  wherever  they  may  Uke  refuge,  and  if 

armed,  entered  the  village  of  St.  Albans,  in  captured  Uiey  are,  under  no  circumstances,  to  bt 
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Borrendered,  but  are  to  be  sent  to  these  beadquarten  Canada,  directed  lum  ^*  to  l)e  gaided  hj  the  de- 

*^i,?**L"J^  punishment  by  martial  Unr.  cjgion  of  the  proper  legal  authorities  in  the 

J?SoJteS:"5^xSr^M£.?Saj  provin<^whXr^epepnsin  custody  o^^t 

authority  he  possesses,  under  the  rules  of  law,  re-  or  ought  not  to  be  delivered  up  under  the 

cognizea  by  aU  ciyHized  States,  in  regard  to  persons  Treaty  of  Extradition.    If  that  decision  shall 

organizins;  hostile  expeditions  within  neutral  terri-  have  been  that  they  ought,  Her  Majesty's  gov- 

tory,  Midleeing  to  it  for  aa  asylum  after  committiiig  emment  would  entirely  approve  Lord  Monck's 

acta  of  depredation  wlthm  our  own,  such  an  exercise  ^^^„„  ^^  4.v.;„  j^^-  ;««  *^  Tfil  ;^  ^«  +u^r. 4L. 

of  authonty  having  become  indispensable  to  protect  ^^  ^^  V^P  decision.    But  if;  on  tlie  contra- 

our  cities  and  towns  fromincefidiarism,  and  our  peo-  ry,  the  decision  shall  have  been  that  tney  ought 

pie  from  robbery  and  murder.  not,  Her  Higesty's  government  consider  t£at 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  inhabitante  of  our  the    opinion  of  Lord  Monck's  legal  advisers 

frontier  distnetowiirabst^  from  aU  acta  of  retaha.  ^^^  ^  ^       whether,  upon  the  evidence, 

tion  on  account  of  the  ontragee  comnutted  by  rebel  ""^'"^/'^  w»^««,  ,»   «v*i^*,     i/v^  v^v^tau^u^ 

marauders,  and  that  the  proper  measures  of  redress  ^^^  other  mtormation  in  the  possession  of  the 

will  be  left  to  the  action  oftne  public  authorities.  Canadian  government,  these  persons  may  not 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  DIX.  properly  be  put  upon  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 

D.  T.  Vah  Bimmr,  OoL  and  A.  A.  O.  misprision  and  violation  of  tiie  Royal  preroga- 

This  order  was  modified  by  the  President,  as  tive,  by  levying  war  from  Her  Mijesty's  domin- 

appears  by  the  following :  ions  against  a  friendly  power," 

BMAJHivAxrKBB  Dkpabtxxiit  OF  THB  East,  )  Thc  frigitivcs  wcTo  rccapturcd,  some  on  the 

K»w  Yo«xOrrr,D«s.l7,l8M.    f  British  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  some  in 

iSePlSweit  of ^^e United  States  havimr disap-  *^®  ®**^  °^  ^®^  Hampshire.     Those  in  the 

proved  of  tharportion*of  Department  Genena  Ord«  custody  of  the  Canadian  authorities  have  been 

No.  97,  current  series,  which  instructe  all  miUtary  agam  put  on  then-  tnal.     Evidence  was  pre- 

eommanders  on  the  frontier,  in  certain  cases  therein  sented  showing  that  the  leader.  Young,  was  a 

?P®S**J^.*?  ^'^•5  S*®  boundary  Une  between  the  duly  commissioned  officer  of  the  Confederate 
united  States  and  Canada,  and  direota  pursuit  into  ^^„  -kso  «/^T«r«;floi/i»>  -k^a^v^/.  +•»,«  o;/*tiofTi*»  ^f 
neutral  territory,  the  said  instruction  is*^hereby  re-  f^^^  his  commission  bearmg  the  signature  of 
voked.    In  case,  therefore,  of  any  future  marauding  J^nerson  i^avis.  ^  .        *^ 
expedition  into  our  territory  from  Canada,  military        On  May  11th,  early  in  the  morning,  Don 
commanders  on  the  frontier  will  report  to  these  Jos6  Augustin    Arguelles    an    officer  of  the 
headquarters  for  orders  before  crossing  the  boundary  Spanish  army,  who  with  his  wife  was  sojourn- 
hue  m  P«™rt  of  tte^gmltj  ^'^^^-M^j.-Oen,  DIX.  ^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  seized  by 
D.  T.  Yait  jBubxn,  Col.  and  A  A  G.  authority  of  the  President,  and  secretiy  con- 
>^  . ,              J     xv^  r  n     •        -J     ^r  Ai.^  veyed  to  a  steamer  in  that  port  bound  for  Ha- 
On  the  same  day  the  followmg  order  of  the  ^^     q^^    ^^  ^j^.^j^  immediately  sailed  for 

T^^1^'^',^S^/^T^^.^^^l^'  the  pkce  of  ito  destination.    Some  days  elapsed 

S!^**^J5^if^  ^"^  ®"*^  ^^'  ^efo^  the  fact  was  known  even  to  his  wife, 

inoesto  produce  a  passpwt:  ^^^  ^^  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

The  President  direota  ttiat,  except  immigrant  pas-  wrestea  ana  sent  to  Havana,  ^.reai  interest 

sengers  directly  entering  an  American  port  by  sea,  '^as  taken  m  tne  case,  and  an  oincial  statement 

henceforth  no  traveller  &all  be  allowed  to  enter  the  was  published,  setting  forth  that  Col.  Arguelles 

United  States  from  a  foreign  country  without  a  pass-  -^as  formerly  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

port.    If  a  citizen,  the  passport  must  be  from  this  fl?qtripf  nf  Hftlon    in   thA  Tnlflnd  of  Cuhfl.  and 

D^artment,  or  from  some  ^ited  States  minister  or  r^  ♦  i?     i    f  T*Vi^     *         >^  i  \.      1^  *^ 

consul  abroad ;  and  if  an  aUen,  from  the  competent  *«**  he  effected  the  capture  of  a  large  cargo  of 

authoritjT  of  his  own  country ;  the  passport  to  be  African  negroes   illegally  landed  within  that 


countersigned  by  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United    district  on  the  20th  of  November  last.     The 


obserrance  will  be  strictly  enforced  by  all  officers,  dollars  for  his  share  of  the  prize-money  usually 

civil,  military,  and  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  allowed  to  captors  of  such  expeditions.     Argu- 

States,  and  the  State  and  municipal  authorities  are  elles  subsequently  obtained  a  leave  of  absence 

requested  to  aid  in  ite^  execution.    It  is  expected,  ^f  twenty  days,  npon  his  representation  that 

manrerafS:*^^^^  'i^lT Ks?"^or  an^  ofhS  the  object  of  his  journey  to  §ew  York  was  to 

persons  who  may  set  out  on  their  way  hither  before  purchase  the  Spanish  journal  published  in  that 

uitelliffence  of  tnis  regulation  could  reasonably  be  city  called  "  La  Cronica." 

expected  to  reach  the  countir  from  which  they  may  ft  ig  represented  by  the  CM)tain  General  that 

have  started.                WILlLiM  H.  SEWaSd.  ^^  the  departure  of  Argudles  from  Cuba  it 

This  order  was  a  cause  of  much  embarrass-  was  discovered  that  he  and  other  officers  of  the 

ment  to  the  passengers  travelling  from  the  West  district  of  Colon  had  retained  and  sold  into 

over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  New  York  slavery  one  hundred  and  forty-one   negroes 

and  very  seriously  diminished  the  number  ox  captured  by  them.    Some  of  these  negroes,  it 

them.    It  also  diminished  the  number  of  those  is  said,  were  sold  at  seven  hundred  dollars,  and 

passing  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  by  others  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each* 

flU  the  public  routes.    It  was  suspended  as  to  It  is  further  represented  that  the  Superior 

the  Canadas  in  March  ensuing.  Court  of  the  idand,  having  exclusive  Jnrisdio- 

The  instructions  of  Her  Mijesty's  govern-  tion  over  such  causes,  had  taken  cognizance  of 

ment  to  Lord  Monck,  the  governor-general  of  this  case,  and  required  tiie  presentation  of  Don 
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Jos6  Angostin  Arguelles  before  it  to  insure  the  authorized  to  issue  sach  tickets ;  he  refuses  to 

prompt  liberation  of  those  one  hundred  and  sign  them,  and  is  forced  to  leave  Cuba  secretly 

forty-one  victims.    Without .  Arguelles's  pres-  for  Spain.    Arguelles  becomes  acquainted  with 

ence  it  would  be  very  difficult,  or  at  aU  events  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  comes  to  New  York, 

it  woidd  require  a  long  time,  to  attain  that  where  he,  inletters  published,  distinctly  charged 

humane  object.  the  Captain  General  with  advancing  a  notori- 

Mr.  Thos.  Savage,  the  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  Gen-  ous .  slave-dealer  to  high  municipal  office  in 

eral  at  Havana,  when  approached  on  the  subject  Havana,  for  the  purpose  of  more  comfortably 

of  the  reclamation  of  Col.  ArffueUes,  stated  to  sharing  with  him  the  gains  of  his  traffic.  This 

the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  that,  "  in  the  ab-  is  the  statement  of  those  who  claimed  that  the 

sence  of  an  extradition  treaty  between  the  two  arrest  was  sought  for  by  the  Cuban  authorities 

(Governments,  or  of  any  law,  public  or  mxmi-  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  material  tosti- 

dpal,  authorizing  the  rendition,  our  Govern-  mony — and  subsequent  events  seemed  to  give  a 

ment  could  not  grant  the  request,"  but  promised  color  of  truth  to  the  statement.    It  is  said  by  a 

to  lay  the  matter,  in  a  conndential  way,  before  correspondent  from  Havana,  that  "  the  whole 

the  Department  of  State.  expedition  are  tp  be  returned  to  Zulueta  as 

In  like  manner,  Senor  Don  Gabriel  G.  Tas-  slaves,  it  being  asserted  that  it  was  an  illegal 

sara,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  in  capture  (mala  presa).    Thirty-six  men  from  the 

communicating  the  facts  of  the  case  to  our  neighborhood  of  Cienfuegos  have  come  on  and 

Government,  took  care  to  state  that  he  was  sworn  that  Zulueta  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

"well  aware  that  no  extradition  treaty  exists  expedition,  &c. ;  that  he  bought  the  negroes  on 

between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  virtue  the  beach,  &c. ;  and  an  old  law  or  clause  in 

of  which  the  surrender  of  Arguelles  to  the  some  treaty  is  raked  up  to  show  that  when  the 

authorities  of  Cuba  might  be  obtained;  yet,  negroes  are  so  many  miles  inland  from  the 

considering  the  gross  and  scandalous  outrage  shore  they  are  not  liable  to  capture.    These 

which  has  been  committed,  as  well  as  the  in-  negroes  will  be  ^ven  up  to  the  worst  task- 

terests  of  humanity  at  stake  in  the  prompt  master,  the  most  brutal  of  slaveholders,  and 

resolution  of  this  matter,"  it  was  added,  "he  ArgueUes  will,  at  least,  be  condemned  to  the 

has  not  hesitated  in  submitting  the  case  in  this  accursed  chain-gang,    whidi   is   worse   than 

confidential  way  to  the  consideration  of  the  death." 

United  Btates  Government,  in  order  to  ascer-  The  action  of  the  Grovemment  at  Washing- 
tain  whether  an  incident  so  exceptional  could  ton  in  giving  up  Arguelles  excited  much  com- 
not  be  met  with  exceptional  measures."  ment,  independently  of  the  facts   connected 

Thus  addressed  on  the  subject,  the  President  with  the  case  itself,  as  being  a  violation  of  the 
ordered  the  "  exceptional  measure  "  of  arrest-  right  of  asylum  and  without  warrant  of  law., 
ing  and  surrendering  Col.  Arguelles  on  his  sole  as  no  treaty  of  extradition  had  been  entered 
responsibility,  in  the  absence,  as  Mr.  Savage  into  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
phrases  it,  "  of  any  extradition  treaty,  or  of  any  Mr.  Seward,  in  reporting  the  transaction  to 
law,  public  or  municipal,  authorizing  the  rendi-  Congress,  is  frank  to  avow  that  the  "  excep- 
tion "  of  the  alleged  fugitive  from  justice.  tional  measure  "  was  taken  in  obedience  only 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  asserted  that  the  to  general  considerations  of  international  comity, 

arrest  was  procured  by  the  Cuban  authorities  To  this  effect  he  writes : 

for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  their  complicity  There  being  no  treaty  of  extradition  between  the 
m  the  very  crime  of  which  Arguelles  was  United  States  and  Spain,  nor  any  act  of  Congress 
charged.  That  Dulce,  the  Captain  General  of  directing  how  AigitiYes  from  justice  in  Spanisb  do- 
Cuba,  while  declaring  his  intention  to  stop  the  minions  shaU  be^eUvered  no,  the  extwdition  in  ih» 


importation  of  negroes,  was—" :-.:-- n.^-^     Ariraeiiea  case  is  unaennooa  uy  uie  oia*e  i/eoart- 


na- 


engaged  in  the  traffic— that  one  Zulueta,  the  tions  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
most intimate  friend  of  Dulce,  and  by  him  made  though  there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  concerning 
Alcalde,  and  who  had  a  line  of  iron  steamers  the  expediency  of  exercising  comity  toward  a  fop- 
mnning  regularly  between  Cuba  and  Congo,  ^m  Government  by  «M^denf,R  J*  i**  request,  one 
■Rr<.<i  A^Ay.4?»/.  *\^«.  «««:»a1  /v^  4-^«  ^-.r^^K^x^^  oiits  owu  subjccts  charged  with  the  commission  of 
was  expectmg  the  arrival  of  two  expeditions  ^j^me  within  iU  territoiyrattd  although  it  may  be 
from  Ainca,  applied  to  Imlce  for  assistance  m  conceded  that  there  is  no  national  obligation  to  make 
landing  the  cargoes.  such  a  surrender  upon  a  demand  therefor,  unless  it 
Every  negro  has  or  must  have  in  his  posses-  ia  acknowledged  by  treaty  or  by  statute  law,  yet  a 

sion  a  ticket,  or  kind  of  passport,  mentioning  "**^<>". ".  ne^er  bound  to  furnish  asylums  to  danger- 

Tu        •'*J''*'^"»  "*  ^-"^  "*  ifcwo^/v* «,  *±*«  ytvruiu5  ^^^  cnmiuals  who  are  offenders  against  the  human 

where     he  comes  from,   who    his  ancestors  ,^3.  ^^  j^  ^  beUcTed  that  if,  in  any  case,  the 

were,  where  he  has  been  living  of  late,  &c.,  comity  could  with  propriety  be  practised,  the  one 

&c.,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  for  a  hozales  or  newly  which  is  understooa  to  have  called  forth  the  reso- 

imported  negro  lution  of  inquiry  of  the  Senate  furnished  a  just  oe* 

These  tickets,'  it  is  said,  are  not  ^ven  up  to  ^"^°"  ^^'  **■  exercise, 
the  authorities  on  the  decease  of  a  negro,  but       The  position  here  assumed  by  the  Secretary 

kept  and  used  with  the  newly  landed  slaves,  of  State  that  the  extradition  had  been  made 

The  supply  not  being  sufficient  Zulueta  applies  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  Const!- 

to  Dulc&  who  in  turn  applies  to  Kavasquez,  tution  of  the  United  States  was  earnestly  re- 

the  Civu  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  who  was  sisted.    It  led  to  the  incorporation  of  resolu- 
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tions  into  the  platforms  of  the  Radical  Prea-  •ent  to  deny  the  right  of  asylnm  to  the  fugitive  who 

dential  Convention  at  Cleveland  and  the  Demo-  hJncU  Sf ^i*th^^*^wSitirr'*  ^^^^  *^  ^^  ^^ 

ciatio  Convention  at  Chicago.    An  able  review  'i°  ^  needfess  to  £dS*  ttTat  L  the  cue  of  Argaelles 

of  the  history  and  law  of  the  case  is  smnmed  the  EzecutiTe  has  wsumed  all  the  authority  which 

np  in  the  Washington  *^  National  Intelligencer  "  by  the  Constitution  is  distributed  among  the  treaty- 

as  foUows:  making  power,  the  law-making  nowcr,  and  the  ju- 

-o^^  *v-  k£.«»»r  .^  K^.i^  i.:«i.»  4*  .^^M*.  4K.4  diciary.    Without  treaty,  without  law,  and  without 

w^?k1  «kIwS7«  Tf  «!^finti^Jnt  *^  SS^IlvlSm  J^dicfal  actiou,  the  Executive  has  a^umed  to  do 

r*"^^J^^®£W*^^SL^;iS!^««f^K^^  ^^•'^  o^^7  all  three  combined  could  lawfiiUy  em- 

to  criminals,  but  to  dehver  them  up  for  tnal,  receives  ^^^wer  him  to  do 

the  general  assent  of  civilized  nations,  it  is  one  sub-  ^xnA  in  mukina  tWa  mtAtAmAni  •«  a  r^TMu^aiiii^n  t^f 

ject  to  many  limiUtions  and  modiffSations.     It  is  ,_:^"l"*,™^*4"«!e^_r*!*?*"*."_?  P~R®"^^^^ 


the  man 

tb^  nition,  *<>  ^« '^^b  W<^  »°d«'.  ""^^^  con^niyk"cerwWch™tIihT^^^ 

stttices,  m  such  c«^s  and^such  manner  "in  the  ^^„^  ^^^  ^^^^  illustrate  their  nractical  daieil 

mdgment  of  the  naUon^  expressed  through  the  con-  ^^at  all  punishments  visited  on  criminals  outsidi  o? 

stituted  authonUeiu  may  Beem  best  •d'ptod  to  »ub-  ^^  ^^^            ^  ^^^ain  sympathy  in  favor  of  the 

serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  the  interests  of  hu-  culprit,  however  guilty  he  may  be.    CoL  Arauellea 

™t2*  ™-  ,v»iu:^<.i  ...irf^w..  ♦!,*  »<«n.*<.K  I.  41k.  •,!  ™*y  he  the  criminal  he  is  represented  to  be  by  the 

In  some  pohticrf  ■2SSL^?K!^^^!S?„4Slt!:  Cuban  authorities,  but  as  these  authorities  are  now 

thon^  who  at  once  d«*«™«^»  «"  ^^^  seized  of  his  perTon  m  a  way  not  authorized  by  our 

Gutes  ihe  judpnent ;  but  »°}»»o»«fOOTtne8  where  the  ^        ^^^       J^^^  ^^          be  called  to  pay  for  His  al- 

pnnciples  of  constitutional  government  obtttn-«  ,^  ^^  ■   ^   ^j^.  jf  eoncems  the*honor  of  the 

eognized-the  maxims  JF^^f^J"^*  *^e  o*^«^f;  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  credit  on  the  score 

absolute  power  of  the  Executive  aufhonty   and  m  ofliuianity,  that  the  proceedings  of  Spanish  juris- 

nerfoming  their  obhgabons  to  the  1^^^^  prudence  in  his  case  maybe  such  as  tb  show  that 

Lenslature,  in  such  countoes,  is  careful  not  to  ovw^-  J^j   ^^^     y^^  j^       ^^^^  ^^  .„  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

^S^,^"  ,^»>^«?!jo°"  ^  *^.L ■'"^^l"*^^^!*;!"  weiive  remitted  him,  even  if  something  less  than 

areat  Bntaim  while  the  sovereign  may  make  toeaties  •    ^      „  ^^^     ^  understood  in  this  cSuntry,  has 

he  cannot  fulfil  a  treaty  bindrng  hmi  to  surrender  jf^J^  done^him  by  our  authorities  in  the  cilrium. 

fuptive  cnmmalswithout  *J»e  JlWf*"  "^<>°  jj  stances  under  which  they  have  delivered  him  up  for 

^at  part  of  the  ^^.^^fj'ij^^^f'f^  ^^^  trial.    The  civilized  worlS  sits  in  judgment  not  only 

the  guar^hip  of  the  hfe  and  hberty  of  the  indi-  ^„  ^^^  ^^     ^^          ^^^  ^^  the  processes  by  which 

iidual.  He  may  make  war  or  conclude  peace  without  ^j,^,^  ^^mes  are  redressed,  and  when  redress  is  in- 

tiie  consent  o{:P'^li»«n«°*  J  b^*  wit^^^^^^  Ai^j^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^1^^  of  j^^ti^      ^^^ 

?K ''!i^'lJ^•P'l?•?^*'^*'*?ii!^*Ii1^ll?fi^^^^  never  fS  to  resent  the  wrong  done  to  the  latter, 

though  that  individual  be  charged  with  the  deepest  ^^^tever  may  be  their  abhorrence  at  the  wickednesi 

"5r®"*                v^    1       *            A  A*i. of  the  criminal.    It  was  thus  that  all  Europe  thrilled 

In  our  own  pohtioal  system  we  find  the  same  care-  ^-^^^  indignation  and  horror  at  the  condSct  of  the 

fill  process  for  "f  ^n£*5^  •jf*  <>f>»g^«-  king  of^axony  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 

treaty-making  power  ,^«*f  "^"J" jrU^^^^  ^^„f        ^^  defivered  ip  the  pereon  of  the  unhappy 

pataonwiUlenditeaidtopunis^^^^  Patkuf  to  the  vengeance  of  his  sovereign.  ChaJ-fes 

It  IS  wilhnff  *<>  dehvei^ffenderefo^^^^^  tl,^  Xllth  of  Swedin,  who  broke  him  on  tke  wheel, 

ten^  article  of  *^e  'ftea*y  <)J  Wj^^^^  ^^  ^ft,,^^  ^^  consiier  the  provocations  which  that 

between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntam  on  this  nobleman  had  offered  to  his  W  or  the  offences  he 

subject,  shows   by  ^?,.  <^»^><>«^  .<>J  «™^^  had  committed  against  his  country,  in  their  resent- 

breces  «iat  we  i^e  wUhng  to  trust  the  enl*!?*!?.tl  "»«»»*  »*  the  wrongdone  to  the  "  rigit  of  asylum  "  in 

eruninal  J«™y™de°««  of  TEngland  m  a  wider  class  ^i,                 ^/      whatever  mi^  be  the  crimes  of 

of  offences  than  we  would  remand  to  some  other    ^^^'^ t ii^./-K««*-,i.i«i,-r^  v««-r«^*w«««*..-,v«_ 


surrender  and 


public  law  and  private  right 


which  have  been  found  essential  to  protect  tiie  ac-  \t„^^.^^  l^r>^^yu.  tjt^^^^  «i,^  ^flV/v*^ 

cosed  against  baseless  charges,  and  which,  necessary  U.  8.  Marshal  Robert  Mnrray,  who  effected 

as  they  are  in  cases  where  flie  accused  is  to  be  tried  the  arrest,   was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jnry 

in  the  jurisdiction  where  he  is  found,  are  doubly  and  Qf  "^qyt  York  for  kidnapping  Col.  Argoelles, 

trebjy^  necessary  where  the  charges  are  put  forward,  ^    ^  j^^y  20th  was  arraigned,  pleaded  not 

not  for  tnal  here,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  pos-  «/;    ^„  j  «„^^  v«;i ;«  ♦>.«  ariT«  ^  •!  nnn  ♦/* 

session  of  the  aciused  and  carrying  him  abroaS.  gmlty,  and  gave  bail  in  the  snm  of  |1,000  to 

It  is  not  improbable  that  factitious  accusations  appear  for  tnal. 

should  be  brou^t  for  the  mere  purpose  ofprocurin^  On  the  15th  of  Angost  the  seizure  of  the 

the  srrest  and  surrender  of  a  fugitive.    Hence  it  is  privateer  Georgia  by  the  United  States  frigate 

that  tiie  careful  provisions  of  the  statute,  "piftin^  Niagara  attracted  much  comment  in  England, 

extradition  m  this  country,  commit  to  the  judici-  r  T*Tt!.   ™^— i   4».»,.<^«;/x»   ^f    ♦ii^    -irn«>i;ai; 

srv-versed  as  that  department  akeady  is  in  all  the  bnt  the  general  iDM)re88ion  of    the    English 

proceedings  preparatory  to  a  trial— ihe  duty  of  ar-  press  was  to  the  effect  that  the  seizure  was 

resting  the  foj^ve  and  of  ascertaining  whether  legal,  and  that  the  purchaser  of  an  enemy^a 

in  fact  a  crime  has, been  committed,  and  whether  ^^g^i  ©f  war  when  said  vessel  is  blockaded  in 

there  IS  sufficient  evidence  to  hold  the  accused  for  ,    _54.i,-.-,i.  rnatma  n€  aoaatm    rmia*   talrA   tha 

trial.    When  these  questions  have  been  settled  by  Vp^  without  mewis  ot  escape,  must  take  tne 

the  Judiciary,  and  not  tUl  then,  does  the  nation  con-  risk  of  sabseqaent  seizure. 
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The  Georgia  is  an  iron  yesse]  of  about  600  decision  by  Lord  Stowell  in  a  case  exaotl j 

tons   register,    with   engines   of   SCO   horse-  similar  to  that  of  the  Georgia,  as  oondnsivo 

power.      6he  lefb  Greenock  in  April,  1863,  evidence  that  the  seizure  bj  the  Niagara  was 

under  the  name  of  the  Japan.    Proceeding  to  perfectly  legaL    It  said : 

the  coast  of  France,  the  Georgia  received  her  Some  excitement  seems  to  hftve  been  caused  in 

armament  and  stores  from  a  British  steamer,  LiTerpool  bj  the  announcement  that  the  notorious 

and  then  hoisting  the  rebel  flag  commenc^  Cpnfederatecruis»Georgia  had  beenaeked  on  ^e 

her  cmise  against  American  .comm^ce^    On  ^^e^T^^.T^^^:'  ^l^S  £S£S?  "S  Z 

the  25  th  of  Apnl  the  Georgia  captured  and  aeorgia  is  well  known. 

burned  the  ship  Dictator,  and  between  that  The  question  is  whether,  according  to  the  ceoojg- 

date  and  the  10th  of  July  she  captured  and  niied  doctrine  ofinteraational  law,  the  captsin  of  the 


bonded  or  destroyed  the  ships  George  Gris-  ^\'«?f.*i!^"ff"^®^  in  seising  the  Geowdsr-*  vea. 

«,«i^      A  ,«.«.^»:»     n^^A   tr^^     r<,.*.«fUr.f;/v^  *®1  which  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  was  sailing  under 

wold,   Amazonia,    Good  Hope,    Constitution,  B^tish  dolors,  but  which  only  a  few  week?  before 

Oity  of  JJath,  and  Pnnoe  of  Wales.     Un  the  had  been  a  yessel  of  war  commissioned  by  the  Con- 

80th  of  October,  1868,  she  arrived  at  Oher-  federate  Government    It  is  said  that  the  custom- 

bourg,  France.     On  the   9th  of  April,  1864,  house  officers  at  Liverpool  had  warned  the  ownem  of 

she  was  at  Bordeaux,  «nd  was  next  heard  from  *S  «??,'«"•  th.t  «»y-»W^-\ll?^&Kro^! 

m  England,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been  Jers  or  agents  did  or  did  not  receive  any  such  warn, 

sold  for  £15,000,  her  crew  paid  on,  and  her  ing  is  immaterial,  for  the  law  on  the  subject  is  dear 

stores  sold  at  auction.    It  is  claimed  that  the  beyond  discussion.    Fortunately  the  question  has 

Georgia  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  }^^  decided  in  this  county  more  than,  half  a  can- 

PortSaese  GoverZent  for  the  oonyUce  of  ^  ^^  tV^^^T^^r^A'^^^ 

maus  from  Liverpool  and  Lisbon  to  the  Azores  yolume  of  Sir  Christopher  Robinson's  Reports,  and 

and  back,  and  it  appears  she  was  in  transit  to  therefore  any  legal  speculation  on  the  subject  would 

those  ports  when  her  capture  was  made  with  be  superfluous. 

her  cargo.    She  waa  insured  at  Lloyd's  on  a  J^  ^»  ^jP'^^^^^^^i^iJ^'f^j;  S^  ^if°*!?^*K  ^*7!?' 

^,.is^»  J?fi  «r.+  A.«^  A.^«,  ^^Tv+«^^  *he  case  decided  by  Lord  Stowell  and  that  of  the 

P^iS?^  ^i^^*  ^^  ^^^  C^ture.     ^^     ^      ^  Georgia,  and  therefore  the  commander  of  the  Ni- 

The  Dover  correspondent  of   the  London  agara  was  clearly  justified  by  the  judgment  of  that 

"  Times,"  writing  August  24th,  gives  the  par-  eminent  lawyer.    It  Is  true^  as  Lord  Stowell  points 

ticulars  of  the  seizure :  ^^^>  ^^^  if  ^^^  vessel  sold  is  a  merchant  vessel  the 

-,.-,,,.         ^  .  *  .    XT*           u        ^j.  ^^  is  valid ;  and  in  this  the  law  of  England  agrees 

The  Fedwal  steam  fh^te  Niag^ara  brought  up  m  ^^^  ^^^  of  America,  though  it  differs  iJ^m  that  of 

Dover  Roads  this  mommg,  having  on  board  Capt.  France  and  other  continental  powers.    The  practice, 

Withycombe  apd  thirty-three  men  belonging  to  ^e  gayg  d^,  TwIss,  of  the  French  tribunaU,  is  to  refuse 

screw  steamer  Georgia,  which  is  the  property  of  a  to  recognize  as  neutral  property  any  vessel  of  enemy- 

Bntish   merchant,  resident  in   Liverpool,  and  was  buUt,  ov  which  has  even  Seen  enemy-owned,  unloM 

captured  by  the  Niagara  while  saihng  under  the  Bnt-  the  Sale  of  it  to  a  neutral  merchant'has  tiOSn  place 

ish  flag,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  August,  about  twenty  before  the  commencement  of  hostiUties.     But  the 

miles  oft  Lisbon.           ,    ,     ^,                 ,       .  courts  of  England  and  America  hold  the  opposite 

The  capture  was  made  by  the  commodore  m  com-  doctrine,  although  even  they  restrict  the  right  of 

mand  of  the  Niagara  on  the  ground  that  the  Georgia  purchase  by  neutrals  to  merchant  vessels ;  for.  as 

was  formerly  a  belhgerent  ship,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Queen's  Advocate  says :  "  The  purchase  of  a  ship 

^e  Confederate  States  as  the  celebrated  cruiser  of  ^f^^  belonging  to  eneiies  is  heM  to  be  invaUd.*^ 

the  same  name.   It  seems,  however,  that  the  Georgia  j^j^  the  distinction  between  merchant  ships  and 

waspurchasedsomefewmonthsagobyMr.B.  Bates,  g^pg  of  ^„  jg  founded  on  common  sense.    The 

a  ship-owner  of  Liverpool,  and  some  nice  questions  thing  objected  to  is  not  the  purchase  of  belligerent 

of  an  international  character  wUl  therefore  probaWv  p^p*  rty :  but  it  is  the  purchwe  of  an  enemyVvessel 

arise  out  of  this  proceeding  on  the  partof  the  NI-  Sf  war  lying  imprisoned  in  a  neutral  port,  whence  she 

^€vl(f ^  rt        *     '.                          J         J       />     T  •  is  unable  to  escape.    A  vessel  under  such  circum- 

"The  Georgia,  it  appears,  was  under  orders  for  Lis-  gtances  is  not  an  object  feirly  within  the  range  of  com- 

bon,  haying  been  chartered  by  the  Portuguese  Gov-  mercial  speculation.    If  it  were,  consider  the  con- 

emment  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  be-  gequences.     YTithin  a  few  day?  the  Georgia  might 

tween  that  place  and  the  African  coast  or  tfie  West  ^e   rearmed-might  again  be  transfcrrecf  to  some 

Indies.    This  was  her  first  voyage  under  her  new  Confederate— m&ht  ^ain  hoist   the  Confederate 

ownership,  and  her  crew  had  aU  received  a  month  s  colors  and  resume  hercareer  of  devastation.    And 

pay  in  advance.                                           .     .    .     x  *he  same  shift  of  escaping  from  a  neutral  port  into 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  till  she  arrived  about  ^hich  she  had  been  ctiven  might  be  prwtised  as 
twenty  miles  off  Lisbon,  when  the  Niagara  was  seen  ^^^  ^  g^^^  ^^^^  ^  either  necessary  or  convenient, 
apparently  waitmg  for  her.    Capt.  Withycombe  did  __      ^       ,         ,,t^^,,     ,                 -i^-lx      a 
not  deviate  from  Tiis  course  unfil  brought  to  by  a  The  London   "Post"  also  argued  that,  ad- 
couple  of  shots  fired  across  his  bows.  He  was  shortly  mitting  the  Georgia  to  have  been  a  Oonfeder- 
afterward  boarded  by  an  armed  boat's  crew  in  com-  ate  war  vessel  the  sale  which  took   place  At 

5frn^^^L?h°.t^,S^S;*]'n^^^  Liverpool  was  inoperative,  and  the  British 

attendance  before  the  commodore.    Upon  getting  on     ^       '^      .   i_  j  _  j   *      •  j.__^    ^ « 

board  the  Niagara  the  commodore  explained  that  it  wvemment  had  no  ground  for  interference, 

was  his  duty  io  seise  the  Georgia,  bnt  tLat  he  desired  Those  whc  deny  the  validity  of  the  capture 

to  cause  Capt.  Withycombe  and  his  crew  as  little  must  make  good  their  titie  in  the  prize  court 

discomfort  as  possible.    The  ship* s  papers  were  then  ^here  the  case  wiU  be  adjudicated.    The  seiz- 

^r^\Tt?e"5^1?:^fcS^X^^^^^^  ure  occasioned  no  diffic^tj  between  the  ^^^ 

landed  and  conveyed  to  the  Dover  Sailors'  Home,  emments  Of  the  two  oountnes. 

where  thev  were  landly  received.    Thence  they  will  The  Oonfederate  war  steamer  Florida  arrived 

be  forwarded  to  Liverpool.  at  Bahia  Bay,  off  San  Salvador,  Brazil  Oct  5th^ 

The  London  "  News  "  editorially  quoted  a  having  captored  and  burned  the  bark  Monda- 
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sum,  from  Ria  off  Penuunbaoo,  on  the  28th  of  of  her  speed  and  towing  the  Florida  in  her 

September.     The  United  States  steamer  Wa-  wake. 

ohosett,  Capt.  Napoleon  Collins^  had  been  lying  The  fleet  of  Brazilian  vessels,  whioh  entirely 
several  days  in  the  port  of  Bahia,  and  the  Flor-  sorroonded  the  little  space  of  water  on  which 
Ida  at  first  anchored  in  the  ofGlng.  The  Bra*  the  brief  battle  had  been  fought,  was  so  sita- 
zQian  admiral  immediately  sent  we  Florida  a  ated  that  the  two  American  steamers  were 
message,  reaneatmg  her  to  oome  inside,  which  obliged  to  pass  nnder  the  stem  of  one  of  the 
she  did,  anchoring  in  the  midst  of  the  Brazilian  largest  in  order  to  penetrate  their  line.  The 
fleet,  and  close  under  the  gmis  of  the  principal  Wachnsett  was  challenged^nt  did  not  deign  a 
fort,  which  is  located  npon  an  island  in  tiie  word  of  reply;  and  the  Florida,  when  hailed 
middle  of  the  harbor.  Certain  parties  in  Bahia,  and  commanded  to  halt  a  moment  after,  replied 
which  is  a  oommeroial  city  of  considerable  im-  that  a  panse  was  impossible,  as  she  was  towed 
portance,  with  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  by  the  vessel  in  front  The  Brazilians  soon 
world,  being  interested  in  American  affairs,  be-  gaessed  the  state  of  afiGBira,  and  in  another  mo- 
stirred  themselves  to  bring  about  an  engagement  ment  or  two  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort,  nnder 
between  the  Wachnsett  and  the  Florida,  flrmfy  the  very  muzzles  of  whidi  the  capture  had  been 
confident  that  the  revolt  of  such  an  encounter  made,  opened  fire  on  the  Wachusettas  she  dis- 
would  be  another  Union  victory  as  complete  as  appeared  in  the  morning  darkness.  Three  shots 
that  won  last  summer  in  the  British  CnanneL  were  fired  after  her,  aU  passing  harmlessly  far 
All  efforts  on  the  part  of  outside  parties  to  bring  above  her  pennant,  and  striking  the  water  be- 
on  a  naval  battle  in  open  water  between  the  yond. 

two  vessels  proved  unavailing.  At  about  three  The  Brazilian  naval  commander  in  Bahia  har- 
o'dock  in  the  morning  of  Friday^  Oct.  7th,  the  bor  acted  with  all  the  promptness  which  could 
cables  were  slipped,  and  the  Wachnsett  bore  dave  been  expected,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
down  upon  the  rebel  vessel  under  full  head  of  dawn  of  day  disclosed  two  vessels  of  the  Bra- 
steam*  So  little  expectation  was  there  of  such  zilian  fieet  doing  their  utmost  to  pursue  and 
a  proceeding,  that  one-half  the  officers  and  crew  overhaul  the  Wachnsett  and  her  prize.  They 
of  the  Florida,  seventy  in  number,  and  includ-  were  a  heavy  sloop  of  war  and  a  small  armed 
ing  Capt.  Morris,  were  on  shore,  and  the  re-  steamer,  neither  of  them  any  match  in  point  of 
mainder,  having  just  returned,  were  in  no  con-  speed  for  the  handiwork  of  New  England  me- 
dition  to  repel  an  assault  The  Florida's  officer  cnanics,  and  soon  gave  up  the  chase,  as  the 
of  the  deck  supposed  the  collision  which  he  saw  Union  and  rebel  steamers  disappeared  below 
to  be  inuninent  to  be  merely  accidental,  and  the  horizon. 

cried  out,  "  You  will  run  into  us  if  you  don't  The  Florida  was  subsequently  brought  to 
look  out."  The  design  of  Capt.  Collins  was  Hampton  Roads,  where  she  sunk  on  the  28th 
simply  to  strike  the  Florida  amidships  with  full  of  Nov.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Florida  at  Bahia 
steun  on,  crush  in,  her  side,  and  send  her  at  on  the  5th  of  Oct.,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Wilson,  the 
once  to  the  bottom  beyond  the  possibility  of  American  consul,  addressed  the  President  of  the 
causing  further  trouble  to  any  one.  The  Wa-  Province,  protesting  against  the  admission  of 
chusett^  however,  did  not  strike  her  adversary  the  vessel  to  free  practice,  and  against  any  as- 
£Eurly,  but  hit  her  in  the  stern,  carrying  away  sistance  being  conceded  to  her.  To  this  protest 
the  mizen  mast  and  main-yard.  The  Florida  the  President  replied,  that  all  the  assistance  re- 
was  not  seriously  ii^ured  by  the  collision,  but  quired  by  humanity  would  be  furnished  the 
the  broken  spar  fell  across  the  awning  over  her  Florida,  which,  as  he  contended,  did  not  consti- 
hatchway  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prev^it  her  tute  asnstance  for  warlike  purposes,  or  conflict 
crew  from  getting  on  deck  fr^m  below.  The  with  the  neutrality  of  his  Government.  After 
recoil  which  followed  the  shock  carried  the  the  seizure,  the  President  of  the  Province,  on 
Wachnsett  back  several  yards.  In  l^e  confii-  the  7th,  addressed  Mr.  Wilson,  the  consuLpro- 
flion  which  ensued  several  pistol-shots  were  testing  against  the  act,  and  suspending  official 
fired  from  both  vessels,  chiefly  at  random  and  relations  with  him. 

entirely  without  effect    Two  of  the  guns  of  On  the  11th  of  Nov.  Mr.  Seward  addressed 

the  Wachnsett  were  also  discharged,  by  accident  Mr.  Webb,  instructing  him  to  inform  the  Min- 

according  to  one  report,  and  as  another  version  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Government  of 

has  it,  by  order  of  one  of  the  Union  lieutenantSi  the  United  States  was  not  indisposed  to  exam- 

The  snots  did  not  strike  the  Florida.  ine  the  subiect  upon  its  merits  carefully,  and  to 

Capt  Collins,  of  the  Wachnsett,  immediately  consider  whatever  questions  might  arise  out  of 

thundered  out  a  demand  to  the  rebel  crafty  it  in  a  becoming  and  friendly  n)irit,  if  that  q)irit 

"  Surrender,  or  I  will  blow  yon  out  of  the  wa-  was  adopted  by  His  Imperial  Migesty's  Govern^ 

terl  ^^    The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  Florida  ment    A  correspondence  ensued  between  Mr. 

may  be  excused  for  considerable  amazement,  Seward  and  Sen.  Barboza,  the  Brazilian  Repre- 

but  had  still  presence  of  mind  to  r^y,  "  Under  sentative  at  Washington.    The  latter  gentleman 

the  circumstances  I  surrender."    Without  the  addressed  Mr.  Seward  Deo.  12th,  giving  his  ver- 

delay  of  an  instant,  dozens  of  gallant  tars  board-  don  of  the  seizure  with  the  attendant  circum- 

ed  the  prize,  and  made  fast  a  hawser  connecting  stances.    He  cites  t^e  ease  of  the  capture  of  the 

her  witn  their  own  vessel,  and  the  Wachnsett  English  ship  Grange,  in  Delaware  Bay^  in  1798, 

turned  her  course  seaward,  moving  at  the  top  by  the  French  fr-^^  TAmbuscade,  m  which 
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the  Amerioan  GovenmieiLt  remonstrated  fmainst  It  does  not,  howerer,  belong  to  the  captains  of  ships 

the  act,  and  required  from  the  Government  of  ^iZ^  ^^  *^«  United  SUtes,  or  to  the  commacden 

tiie  R.^  ^P-^^l^^ot  only  the  immediate  J^oJ^Tac^^^S^o^^^^^^^ 

aeuvei7  of  the  captured  yeeseJ,  but  also  the  without  even  ezecatiye  direction,  and  choosing  their 

liberation  of  all  persons  fonnd  on  board,  which  own  time,  manner,  and  occasion,  to  assert  the  rights 

^'redamation  was  promptly  satisfied."      The  and  redress  the  .wron|jB  of  the  country.    This  power 

letter  closes  with  the  expreeaon  of  belief  that  ^  UnitSfsuter"'*'^  ^'^^  ^^  **"'  Government  of 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  wUl  give  The^disposition'of  the  captured  crew  of  the  Florida 

the  explanations  and  reparation  which,  in  con-  ig  determined  upon  the  principles  which  I  have  laid 

formity  with  international  laws,  are  ane  to  a  down.    Although  the  crew  are  enemies  of  the  United 

power  which  Tnfl.int.Ring  friendly  and  pacific  re-  States,  and,  as  they  contend,  enemies  of  the  human 

l&tiona  with  it.  VBce,  vet  the  offenders  were,  nevertheless,  unlawfully 

lauu  B  w  ui^                                                      ^  brought  into  the  custedv  of  this  Government,  anoL 

Mr.  Seward,  Dec.  20th,  answ^s  the  commnm-  thereTore,  they  could  not  Uwftxlly  be  subjected  here 

cation  of  Sen.  Barboza,  and  from  which  an-  te  the  punishment  which  they  have  deserved.    Kor 

swer  the  following  extracts  are  taken :  could  tney,  beinff  enemies,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 

DDASTmiiT  ov  Btatk.              I  protection  of  theUnitedStotes.  Thev  will,  therefore, 

^^wSomra^  De^dULl861  J  "^  "^^  •*  liberty,  to  seek  a  reAue  wheresoever  they 

Sis  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  may  find  it,  with  the  hajard  of  recapture  when  be- 

af  your  notes,  which  seta  forth  the  senTimenta  of  the  y<>2?  the  jumdiction  of  this  Goyemment. 

Imperial  Government  of  BrasU  concerning  the  cap-  The  Flonda  was  brought  into  American  waters, 

tuie  of  the  Florida  by  the  United  States  war  steamer  fnd  was  anchored  under  navalsurveiUance  and  pro- 

Wachusett,  in  the  port  of  Bahia.  ^^on  at  Hampton  Roads.    While  awaiting  the  reg. 

Jealousy  of  foreign  intervenUon  in  every  form,  and  resentation  of  ihe  Branhan  Government,  on  the  28th 
absolute  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  a£^  of  of  November,  she  sunk,  owingto  a  leak  which  could 
foreign  nations,  are  cardinal  principles  in  the  policy  »<>*  be  seasonably  stopped.  TPhe  leak  was  at  first 
of  ^  United  States.  You  have,  therefore,  justly  ex-  represented  to  have  been  oa^d,  or  at  least  mcreas- 
pected  that  the  President  would  disavow  and  regret  fd,  by  a  colhsion  with  a  war  transport.  Orders  w»e 
the  proceedings  at  Bahia.  He  will  suspend  CapL  immediately  given  to  ascertain  the  manner  and  cuv 
Gollins,  and  direct  him  to  appear  before  a  court-mar-  cumstances  of  the  occurrence.  It  seemed  to  affect 
tiaL  The  consul  at  Bahia  admita  that  he  advised  and  *H  ^7  and  the  navy.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry, 
incited  the  captain,  and  was  active  in  the  proceed-  »«?  also  a  militanr  court  of  mquiry,  were  chu-ged 
ings.  He  wiU  therefore  be  dUmissed.  The  flag  of  '"*K?>e  mvestigataon.  The  naval  court  has  submit- 
B&ol  wiU  receive  from  the  United  States  navythe  *«d  \^  /^P^'^v*"^  .^.f^P^  thereof  is  herewith  corn- 
honor  customary  m  the  intercourse  of  friendly  man-  mumcated.  The  mihtary  court  is  yet  engaged.  So 
time  powers.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  understood  ^on  as  ita  labors  sh^l  have  ended,  the  result  will  be 
that  fiiis  Government  admita  or  gives  credit  to  the  f?*de  known  to  your  Government.  In  the  meantime, 
charges  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  deception  which  »*  >»  assumed  that  the  loss  of  the  Flonda  was  a  conse- 
you  have  brought  against  the  captain  and  the  consul  qnence  of  some  unforeseen  M^ident,  which  cast  no 
These  charges  are  denied  on  the  authority  of  the  responsibihty  jpn  the  Umted  States, 
officers  accused.  You  wUl  abo  be  pleased  to  under-  .  ^  »^«1  myself  of  tins  opportunity  to  renew  to  you, 
stand  that  the  answer,  now  given  to  your  represents-  «^*  the  assurance  o^^J^e*  «<)nMderation. 
tion,  reste  exclusively  upon  the  ground  that  the  cap-  «  ^  »  *  wlliLLAM  U.  bJfiWAKD. 
ture  of  the  Florida  was  an  unauthorised,  unlawful,  S«nl»or  Iowaoio  di  Avmlar  Babboza  da  Silva,  Ac. 
and  indefensible  exercise  of  the  naval  force  of  the  DUNOAN",  Rev.  William  Geoil,  D.  D.,  aa 
^°i*«d  Pte^t  7**^^*  ?*"*«^  country,  in  defiance  American  Baptist  dergyman,  professor  and 
^'ir^t'efn^eS'dit^^^  5?thor,  bom  iS  New  Yo^k  (^y,  ^an  24,  1824, 
the  insurgenta  of  this  country  are  a  lawful,  naval  bel-  died  in  JNew  Urleans,  JL.a.,  May  1,  1864.  Mr. 
ligerent,  and.  on  the  contrary,  it  maintains  that  the  Dnncan^s  father  was  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
ascription  of  that  character  by  the  Government  of  Scotland,  but  emigrated  to  this  comitry  in  his 
Brazil  to  insurgent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  vonth  imd  dnrinff  the  childhood  of  his  Hon  re- 
have  hitherto  been,  and  who  stUl  are,  destitute  of  na-  ^^^^H  ana  auring  ine  cnuonooa  or  nis  son,  re- 
val  forces,  ports,  and  courts,  is  an  act  of  intervention  moved  to  Grenada,  MiM.,  where  yonng  Duncan 
in  derogation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  unfriendly  remamed,  attending  the  best  schools  of  that 
and  wrongfol,  as  it  is  manifestly  iiijurious,  to  the  yicinlty,  till  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of 
United  States.  Columbia  College,  KY.,  in  1841.  He  graduated 
*•  ^'^Iw^A**'^  Government  disallows  vour  assumi^  ^^  ^  in  1848.  in  1844  he  united  with 
tion  that  the  Flonda  belonged  to  the  aforementioned  ^  »  .^  Oi^  \n  j.»  YVnT^ir  •  vr  ^  ^ 
insurKente,  and  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  that  ^'^^  Amity  Street  Baptist  t^hurch  m  ^  ew  York, 
vessel,  like  the  Alabama,  was  a  pirate,  belonging  to  then  as  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Bev. 
no  nation  or  lawful  belligerent,  and,  therefore,  that  William  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  harboring  and  supplying  of  these  piratical  ships  the  stfme  year  he  entered  Hamilton  Theological 

and  their  crews  in  Braziuan  ports  were  wrongs  and     a«.«:«««.,  ■it««,:u^«   xr  v    ^^a  x.^^^ T^^^a 

injuries  for  which  Brazil  justly  owes  reparation  to  the  Semm«y,  Hamilton,  N.  J.,  and  havmg  passed 

United  States,  as  ample  as  the  reparation  which  she  through  the  rail  course  of  theological  study,  he 

now  receives  from  them.    They  hope  and  confidently  returned  to  the  South  in  1847,  and  establi^ed 

expect  thU  reciprocity  m  good  time,  to  restore  the  at  New  Orleans  the   "Southwestern  Baptist 

;Se°Lttt;'ote^'o*ou"trir*°'^  *°  *"•  Ohronide,"  a  reh^ouB  paper  which  he  con- 

In  the  Dositions  which  I  have  just  assumed,  the  ducted  with  marked  ability,  and  which  attained 

Imperial  (iovemment  will  recognize  an  adherence  to  a  remarkable  success.     He  was  ordained  in  the 

rignte  which  have  been  constantly  asserted,  and  an  spring  of  1848,  but  though  preaching  almost 

enduring  sense  of  uyuries  which  have  been  the  sub-  constantly,  did  not  enter  the  pastorate,  but  con- 

lect  of  earnest  remonstrance  by  the  Umted  Stetes  x;„„,^  ;«\iT»o«#-a  ^f  \,ia  -^^l^^^     t«  iqki  "ks- 

during  the  last  three  years.    The  Government  of  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^^  J?'  '^^  P*P^-     ^,  J^^  ^« 

Brazilis  again  informed  that  these  positions  of  this  health,  never  robust,  gave  way  completely,  and 

Government  are  no  Icnger  d  )emed  open  to  argument,  abandoning  his  editorial  and  clerical  labors  ho 
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aafled  for  Europe,  and  spent  abont  nine  months  Ohristian  Era,''  (N*.  Y.  1857),  and  '*  The  Tears 
in  Italy.  Retnrning  to  New  Orleans,  con-  of  Jesns"  (N.  Y.  1869).  The  last-named  vork 
yalescent,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Professorship  is  one  of  remarkable  genins  and  eloqnence.  In 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  the  Uni-  the  summer  of  1861  his  loyalty  to  the  national 
versity  of  Looisiana,  a  position  for  which  he  was  government  alienated  the  feelings  of  his  people 
admirably  adapted  from  his  high  classical  at-  from  him,  and  he  was  compeUed  to  leave  New 
tainments  and  his  fondness  for  teaching.  Three  Orleans  and  come  to  the  Korth,  his  family 
years  later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Coliseum  being  unable  to  accompany  him.  In  the  sum- 
Place  Baptist  Church  in  New  Orleansj  and  con-  mer  of  1862,  after  the  occupation  of  the  city 
tinned  in  that  relation  for  six  years  though  by  the  Union  forces,  he  returned,  and  engaged 
twice  compelled  to  spend  some  montiis  in  Texas  in  secular  duties  endeavoring  to  the  utmost  of 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  Amid  his  his  ability  to  promote  a  return  to  the  Union  on 
other  duties,  Dr.  Duncan  (he  received  the  de-  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  Though 
gree  of  D.  D.  from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1867)  already  suffering  from  the  fatal  malady,  con- 
found time  to  write  several  books  of  deoidea  sumption,  which  eventually  destroyed  his  life, 
merit  and  scholarly  research ;  the  principal  of  he  was  active  both  with  pen  and  voice,  by  pub- 
them  were,  "  The  Life  of  John  the  Baptist^"  lie  orations,  patriotic  oaes  (he  possessed  fine 
based  on  a  monograph  of  Von  Rohden  of  poetic  abilities),  and  newspaper  essays  in  his 
Lubeck,  (N.  Y.  1868) ;  '<  The  Pulpit  Gift  Book,"  efforts  to  lead  his  fellow-citizens  to  renew  their 
a  collection  of  sermons  preached  at  the  Coliseum  fealty  to  the  Federal  Government.  These  eam- 
Place  Church  (N.  Y.  1866) ;  '^  The  History  of  est  labors  in  which  he  persisted  so  long  as  his 
the  Baptists  for  the  First  two  Centuries  of  the  failing  strength  would  pennit^  were  not  in  vain. 
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ENFANTIN,  Babthxlxmt  Pbospbb,  a  French  broach  in  it  new  doctrines,  both  social  and 
social  theorist,  and  the  successor  of  St  Simon  in  religious,  which  displeased  many  of  those  who 
the  leadership  of  the  St.  Simonians,  bom  in  at  first  supported  it,  and  it  was  abandoned  near 
Paris,Feb.  8, 1796,  died  in  that  city  of  apoplexy,  the  dose  of  1826.  Enfiuitin  continued,  how- 
Sept  1,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  ever,  to  make  his  views  nublic  by  lectures  and 
and  be<»me  a  student  in  tift  Polytechnic  school  public  meetings  in  the  Rue  Taranne.  He  soon 
in  1818.  In  March,  1814,  he,  with  his  fellow  gathered  among  his  followers  many  of  the 
students,  was  dismissed  for  having  fired  on  the  young  but  gifted  men  of  the  tune,  among  them 
allied  troops  at  Montmartre.  Being  thus  com-  Bazard  and  the  brothers  Rodriguez,  who,  in- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  profession  of  arms,  he  deed,  had  been  followers  of  St  Simon  before 
became  travelling  derk  for  a  wine  merchant  at  he  had  embraced  his  doctrines,  Duveyrier,  Bu- 
Romans,  till  1821,  when  he  entered  a  banking  chez,  Blanqui  Halevy,  Artaud,  Pereire  (now 
house  in  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  two  the  banker  of  the  Credit  Mobile),  Laurent  de 
years.  In  1828  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  L^Ardeche,  Camot,  Augustus  Comte,  Michel 
obtained  employment  as  cashier  of  a  mercantile  Chevalier,  Jean  Regnaud,  Pierre  Leroux,  Des- 
firm,  at  the  same  time  Joining  the  Carbonari,  a  moulins,  Heguin,  &c.,  a  list  which  embraces  al- 
secret  revolutionary  association  extending  over  most  every  man  of  mark  of  the  present  empire, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  1826  he  made  Having  enlisted  these  enthusiastic  and  gifted 
the  acquaintance  of  Olinde  Rodriguez,  one  of  young  men  in  his  schemes,  Enfantin  soon  be- 
two  brothers  of  Jewish  extraction,  who  had  be-  gan  to  put  forth  new  and  bolder  propositions, 
come  followers  of  St  Simoi^  Through  Rodri-  At«  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  July  1880, 
guez,  Enfantin  was  introduced  to  St  Simon,  he  issued  a  prodamation,  demanding,  among 
and  soon  became  a  convert  to  his  doctrines,  ana  other  things,  the  community  of  property,  the 
an  active  promoter  of  them.  The  cardinal  doc-  formal  abolition  of  the  right  of  inheriting,  and 
trine  of  St  Simon  in  relation  to  property  was  the  liberation  of  women  from  their  social,  intel- 
stated  in  his  formula :  '*  All  social,  political,  and  lectual,  and  moral  disabilities.  He  now  gave 
religious  institutions  should  have  henceforth  up  his  cashiership,  established  central  points  of 
as  their  direct  end  the  amelioration  of  the  propagandism  of  his  doctrines  in  the  principal 
moral,  phyncal,  and  intellectual  condition  of  cities  of  IVance,  and  organized  a  system  of 
the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class,''  a  senti-  preaching  in  Paris.  He  also  secured  the  ser- 
ment,  perhaps,  better  expressed  in  our  own  vices  ofthe"  Globe  "newspaper,  of  which  Pierre 
formula  of  *^  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  Leroux,  Guizot,  Remusat,  and  others  were  the 
number."  On  the  death  of  St  Simon,  May  19,  principal  contributors,  and  Michel  Chevalier 
1826,  Rodriguez  and  Enfantin.  who  aspired  to  the  editor,  and  distributed  a  large  number  of 
the  leadersMp  of  the  commumty  of  St  Simon-  copies  gratuitously.  The  modest  quarters  in 
ians,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  journal  the  Rue  Taranne  were  abandoned  for  spadous 
advocating  social  and  pohtical  reforms,  called  halls  in  the  Rue  Taribout,  on  the  Boulevard 
Le  FrodueteuTy  and  Enfantin  soon  began  to  Italien,  and  the  wealthy  followers  of  En&ntia 
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oontribnted  mouej  in  large  sums.    Enfantin  forty  of  his  followers,  among  whom  wens 

was  now  eleoted  "  head "  or  "  Falser ''  of  the  Michel  Chevalier,  Pereire,  and  others,  to  some 

Association,  Bazard,  head  of  Dogma,  and  Rodri-  land  belonging  to  him  near  Menilmontant  in 

gnez,  head  of  Worship.     Eofantin's  command-  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  he  establi^ed 

ing  presence  and  great  oonyersatiomd  powers  a  commnnitv  who  spent'six  hoars  of  every  day 

exercised  a  wonderfal  fascination  over  the  thou-  in  manual  labor,  and  the  remainder  of  their 

sands  who  attended  these  conferences.  But  with  waking  hours  in  their  forms  of  worship,  amuse- 

his  elevation  to  the  headship  he  began  to  pro-  ment,  &c.,  over  all  which  Enfantin  pre^ded. 

pound  new  dogmas  and  formulas  which  did  not  But  this  did  not  last  long.    In  August,  183^,  he 

meet  the  ^proval  of  all  his  associates.    He  was  arrested  and  appeared  before  the  courts, 

proposed  to  substitute  for  the  formula  of  St.  bringing  with  him  two  women  (G6cile  Foumel, 

Simon  already  quoted^  this :  ^^To  each  one. ao-  and  A^aS  St  Hilaire)  whom  he  demanded 

cording  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  accord-  should  be  allowed  to  defend  him  as  his  counseL 

ing  to  its  works."    Against  this  new  doctrine  The  demand  was  not  granted.    After  two  days' 

Bazard  protested  with  great  earnestness,  as  an  trial  he  was  found  guilty  and  seutenoed  to  a 

entire  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  St  year's  imprisonment,  but  was  pardoned  by  Louis 

Simon,  and  involv^ing  a  principle  whoUy  at  war  Philippe,  after  a  few  months'  confinement.    He 

with  them.     He  even  denounced  him  as  a  trai-  then  went  to  Egypt  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  his 

tor  to  the  great  cause  of  human  rights,  for  the  disciples,  but  uiree  years   later  returned  to 

avowal  of  such  a  doctrine.    Enfantin  insisted  France,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 

that  this  principle  was  necessary  for  the  over-  establishing  himself  also  as  a  postmaster  near 

throw  of  the  right  of  inheriting,  whether  public  Lyons.      In  1841,  through  the  influence  of 

or  private.    Equally  abhorrent  to  Bazard  was  some  of  his  former  disciples,  he  was  appointed 

Enfantin's  doctrine  of  the  liberation  of  woman,  member  of  a  Scientific  Uommission  to  Algeria, 

which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  abro-  and  in  1845  became  the  Director  of  the  Lyons 

gation  of  all  legal  and  social  restraint  in  the  Railway.    In  Nov.  1848,  iil  connection  wit^  M. 

sphere  of  love  and  affection,  and  by  giving  to  Duveyrier,  one  of  his  former  disciples,  he  found- 

the  confessor  or  priest  (of  the  St  Simonian,  not  ed  a  daily  journal,  Le  Credit^  with  the  view  of 

the  Oatholic  Ohurch)  fuU  command  over  the  body  reconciling  political  reform  with  his  old  Utopian 

and  soul  of  his  disciples  for  the  purpose  of  ena-  views.    This  journal  lingered  for  about  a  year 

bling  him  to  control  their  passions.    He  adhered  and  a  half  and  then  expired.    From  1850  till 

firmly  to  these  doctrines,  and  Bazard  quitted  his  death  he  had  been  largely  engaged  in  the 

him  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  extension  of  railway  conununication  between 

his  followers  who  di#not  recognize  in  this  new  France  and  Italy.  vSTill  his  last  days  he  held  to 

social  order,  based,  as  they  believed,  on  licen-  his  doctrines,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to 

tiousness,  the  system  of  St  Simon.    A  consider-  attempt   to   reduce   them   to  prMtlce.     His 

able  number,  however,  still  adhered  to  him,  and  "  Doctrine  de  Saint  Simon^^"*  a  joint  prodao- 

he  indulged  daily  in  new  extravagances,  wear-  tion  of  himself  and  some  of  his  disdmes,  has 

ing  a  badge  with  "  Pdre "  (Father)  in  hurge  passed  through  a  number  of  editions.    In  1859 

letters,  upon   his   breast,   preaching,  writing  he  published  a  work  entitled  ^^  Enowledse  of 

articles  in  defence  of  his  new  doctrines,  com-  Man  and  Religious  Physiology,"  in  which  he 

posing  mystic  hymns,  and  dictating  mystical  battled  vigorously  for  his  old  views,  and  shortly 

propositions  to  his  followers,  which  both  they  before  his  death  he  had  a  sharp  correspondence 

ana  he  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  compre-  with  M.  Michel  Chevalier  and  M.  Pereire,  in 

hend.    He  addressed  about  this  time  a  series  of  regard  to  their  abandonment  of  his  doctrines, 

communications  to  his  disciples,  of  whom  he  EUROPE.    The  territorial  division  of  Europe 

assumed  that  he  had  about  forty  thousand  in  was  changed  in  1864,  by  the  separation  from 

France  alone,  informing  them  that  he  was  a  Denmark  of  the  three  duchies  of  Schleswig, 

superior  being,  set  apart  by  Providence  to  in-  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  which,  by  the  trea^ 

augorate  a  new  era  for  humanity  by  the  eman-  of  Vienna,  were  ceded  to  Prussia  and  Austria 

dpation,  and  through  the  agency  of  woman.  (Me  Sohlbswig-Holstein).    At  the  end  of  the 

He  desired  them  to  search  for  a  female  Mesmah  year,  it  was  not  yet  decided  what  would  be  the 

who  was  predestined  to  bear  to  him  a  new  fate  of  these  three  duchies. 

Saviour  of  Mankind.    Meantime   he  himself  The  Polish  insuirection,  which  constituted 

made  great  efforts  to  find  this  wonderful  wo-  the  chief  European  complication  in  1863,  drew 

man,  and  spent,  it  is  said,  $60,000  in  giving  rapidly  toward  a  dose  after  the  beginning  of 

entertainments,  at  some  of  whicn  he  hoped  she  the  new  year.    It  never  rose  again  beyond  the 

might  appear.    The  search,  however,  proved  in  character  of  a  guerilla  warfare.    Ko  important 

vain ;  and  yet,  despite  the  attacks  of  some  of  his  ensagements  between   the   Russian  and  the 

former  associates,  the  number  of  his  adherents  PoliSi  troops  took  place,  and  gradually  and 

increased  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Europe.    His  almost  imperceptibly  diea  out.    {See  Poland.) 

meetings   in   Paris  were   prohibited   by  the  The  most  important  question  which  agitated 

government,  in  consequence  of  the  disorder  Europeduring  the  year  1864  was  the  Dano-G^- 

which  prevailed,  among  those  in  attendance  man  war.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 

(though  Enfantin^s  disciples  were  not  disorder-  Federal  Diet  of  January,  the  troops  of  Austria, 

ly),  in  May,  1882,  but  Enfantin  withdrew  with  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  marched  into 
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Holstein,  in  order  to  enforce  the  '* execution'*  be  evacnated  by  the  French  troops  within  two 
of  the  federal  laws.  Denmark  evacnated  Hoi-  years,  and  the  Goyemment  of  Italy  engages  not 
stein,  but  declared  that  the  entry  of  German  to  allow  any  army,  either  of  regular  troops 
troops  into  Bchleswig,  a  dnchy  not  belonginff  or  of  volunteers,  to  enter  the  Papal  territory, 
to  the  German  confederation,  would  be  regarded  No  provision,  however,  is  made  m  case  that 
by  them  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  govern-  the  Romans,  of  their  own  accord,  should  rise 
ments  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  being  anxious  to  against  the  Papal  rule,  and  annex  themselves 
take  the  management  of  the  question  out  of  to  Italy.  The  migority  of  t^e  Italian  ParUar- 
the  hands  of  tne  Federal  Diet,  entered  into  ment  accepted  the  treaty,  with  the  unconcealed 
special  negotiations  with  Denmark,  and  when  expectation  that  it  would  soon  lead  to  the  an- 
these  negotiations  led  to  no  result,  assmjied  an  nexation  of  both  Rome  and  Yenetia,  and  the 
aggresnve  policy  against  Denmark,  not  as  consummation  of  the  political  unity  of  Italy, 
members  of  the  German  Diet,  but  as  Grand  With  regard  to  Yenetia,  the  Italian  Govem- 
Powers  of  Europe  who  had  the  right  to  compel  ment  has  the  open  support  of  France  in  its  en- 
the  Danes  to  execute  aU  the  stipxuations  of  tiie  deavors  to  force  Austria  into  a  transfer  of  this 
London  Treaty  of  1852.  The  entry  of  their  province  to  Italy.  The  Prime  J^inister  of 
troops  into  Schleswig  began  the  war,  in  which  Italy,  Gen.  La  Marmora,  made  in  the  Italian 
the  Danes  were  soon  expelled  from  the  whole  Parliament  the  important  remark,  that  the 
mainland  of  Schleswig.  An  attempt  at  con-  Government  would  be  able  to  adduce  in  favor 
dilation  was  made  by  the  London  Oonference,  of  a  transfer  of  Yenetia  to  Italy  arguments 
consisting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England,  which  even  Austria  would  be  unable  to  resist 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den-  It  was  believed  that  this  referred  to  diplomatic 
mark,  and  the  German  Confederation.  The  negotiations  which  would  give  to  Austria  ample 
belligerents  were  induced  to  agree  upon  an  indenmification  for  ceding  Yenetia,  by  means 
armistice,  and  also  upon  the  proportion  that  of  an  annexation  of  some  of  the  Christian 
the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  and  a  por-  Provinces  of  Turkey.  {See  Italy). 
tion  of  Southern  (German)  Schleswig  should  be  The  movement  in  favor  of  liberal  reforms  in 
forever  separated  from  Denmark,  and  be  made  the  administration  of  the  European  states  was 
an  independent  state.  But  the  inability  to  very  active.  The  Government  of  Russia  has 
agree  upon  a  line  of  demarcation  led  to  the  especially  distinguished  itself  by  the  inaugura- 
breakingupof  the  Conference,  and  the  renewal  tion  of  reformatory  measures.  In  Pmsia 
of  tiie  war.  The  allied  armies  soon  forced  a  Proper  the  effects  of  emancipation  became 
passage  into  the  island  of  Alsen,  and  in  a  rapid  more  and  more  apparent  in  every  province  of 
march  occupied  the  whole  of  Jutland.  The  the  empire.  The  same  boon  of  freedom  which 
Danes  still  hoped  for  aid  from  England,  but  had  been  granted  to  the  Russian  peasants  in 
when  the  discussion  of  the  Danish  question  in  1861  was  conferred  upon  those  of  Poland  in  Feb- 
the  English  Parliament  revealed  the  fact  that  ruary,  1864.  The  army  and  the  administration 
neither  the  actual  ministry  nor  the  tones  in-  of  justice  were  thoroughly  reorganized.  A  de- 
tended  to  engage  in  war  on  any  conditions  cree  on  public  instruction  in  the  state  colleges 
whatever,  and  it  became  equally  apparent  that  was  designed  to  place  these  institutions  on  a 
no  other  foreign  aid  was  to  be  expected,  the  level  with  those  in  the  most  advanced  coun- 
Danes  began  to  see  that  their  case  was  hopeless,  tries  of  Europe.  The  preparations  for  intro- 
and  made  overtures  for  peace.  Plenipotenti-  dudng  elective  representative  assemblies  were 
aries  of  the  three  belligerent  powers  met  at  completed,  snd  the  inauguration  of  these  a»- 
Yienna  in  conference,  and  agreed  upon  the  semblies  will  be  one  of  the  marked  features 
cession  by  Denmark  of  the  whole  of  tne  three  in  tlie  history  of  Russia  during  1866.  (See 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenberg.  Russia.) 

{See  SoHLEswichHoisTxnr,  and  LoismoK  Con-       Prince  Couza,  of  the  Danubian  principalities, 

nnxKcs.)  is  fretting  the  reputation  of  bemg  the  most 

Ko  other  wars  of  importance  took  place  in  radical  reformer  among  the  princes  of  Europe. 
Europe  during  the  vear  1864.  Insurrectionary  He  has  consummated  the  political  union  of  me 
outbreaks  against  Austrian  rule  in  Yenetia  and  two  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia) 
Hungary  were  easily  suppressed,  and  in  Gal-  and  tiius  constituted  a  new  Christian  country 
licia  an  intended  outbrecuk  was  prevented  by  which,  though  remaining  tributary  to  Turkey, 
the  declaration  of  the  state  of  siege.  Russia  is  strong  enough  to  resist  any  encroachments 
was  carrying  on  war  in  Circassia  and  Central  and  aggressions  of  the  Mohammedan  Govem- 
Afiia,  France  in  Algeria  and  Mexico,  En^and  ment.  He  has  introduced  general  suffrage, 
in  India,  Spain  in  San  Domingo  and  Peru,  He  has  separated  the  Greek  Church  of  the 
England,  France,  and  Holland  in  Japan;  but  principalities  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
all  these  wars  did  not  directly  affect  Europe.  stantinople,  and  introduced  sweeping  reforms 

Kext  in  importance  to  the  ScMeswig-Houtein  into  the  educational  and  judicial' organization 

war  is  the  convention  conduded  on  the  16th  of  the  country.    He  has  made  the  peasants 

of  September  between  the  (Governments  of  owners  of  the  soil  which  they  have  for  cen- 

France  and  Italy,  concerning  tiie  solution  of  turies  tilled,  and  which  until  recently  belon^^ 

the  Italian  and  especially  the  Roman  question,  to  a  limited  number  of  aristocratic  families. 

It  is  provided  by  this  treaty  that  Rome  shall  All  this  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
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Bhort  space  of  five  years,  and  it'  is  therefore  this  principle,  and  they  are  conseqaently  mak-* 

not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  prince  is  verj  ing  use  of  it  for  assimilatiDg  the  provinces  of 

popnlar.    {See  Tubksy.)  Western  Russia  and  the  Grand  Duchj  of  Hn- 

In  Germany  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  land  to  the  remainder  of  the  empire.  In  the 
considerahly  diminished  for  a  time  the  interest  former,  the  largest  portion  of  the  soil  has 
in  the  reform  agitation ;  hnt  the  proceedings  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number 
of  the  representative  assemblies  clearly  showed  of  noble  Polish  families,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
that  the  progressive  party  is  folly  as  strong  as  popolation  belong  to  anotibier  Slavic  race.  As 
ever.  In  England  a  new  effort  waa  made  to  long  as  the  peasants  were  serfs  the  Polish  no- 
organize  a  National  Reform  Union,  which  com-  bility  foond  it  easy  to  use  their  power  in  fiEivor 
menced  its  operations  with  great  vigor.  In  of  the  agitation  for  reestablishing  the  inde- 
France  the  progressive  party  not  only  re-  pendenoe  of  Poland.  But  by  the  ordinance 
mained  as  strong  as  it  had  shown  itself  at  the  of  emancipation  and  by  repressing  the  use  of 
elections  of  1863,  but  it  seemed  to  make  slow  the  Polish  lajiguage,  the  Russian  Government 
progress.  The  progressive  party  of  Spain  met  is  now  succeedmg  in  destroying  the  inflnenoe 
with  considerable  success  at  the  municipal  of  the  Polish  nobility,  in  ma^g  these  prov- 
elections,  but  they  were  divided  on  the  ques-  inces  homogeneous  portions  of  the  Empire, 
tion  whether,  under  the  present  illiberal  law,  in  drawing  a  marked  line  of  frontier  be- 
they  should  take  part  in  the  election  for  the  tween  the  Russian  and  the  Poli^  nation- 
Cortes  or  not.  In  Belgium  the  liberal  party  alities,  and  tiius  facilitating  the  ultimate  so- 
gained  at  the  reelection  of  the  Second  Chamber  lution  of  the  Polish  question.  In  the  Grand- 
a  complete  triumph.  duchy  of  Finland  tiie  use  of  the  Finnish  lan- 

A  considerable  sensation  was  produced  in  guage  rapidly  extinguishes  the  Swedish,  and 

Europe  by  a  Papal  encyclical  of  the  8th  of  witii  the  Swedishlanguage   aU   sympathies 

December,  1864,  condemning  the  chief  errors  with  Sweden.    The  issue  of  the  Schleswig- 

of  the  present  age,  and  among  them  some  Holstein  war  puts  an  end  forever  to  the  feud 

r'  lions  which  have  gradually  received  an  between  the  German  and  Banish  nationalities^ 
ost  general  adoption  in  Catholic  as  well  as  which  would  certainly  have  continued  as  lon^ 
Protestaiit  countries,  as  the  toleration  of  other  as  tbe  German  population  in  Holstein  and 
forms  of  worship  tnan  the  Roman  Catholic.  Schleswig  remained  subject  to  Danish  rule. 
Nearly  every  Catholic  Government  of  Europe  That  tiie  Kingdom  of  Italy  will  soon  be  co- 
appeared  to  be  more  or  less  discontented  extensive  with  the  Italian  nationality  admits 
with  the  encydicaL  (See  Roicak  Catholic  hardly  any  longer  of  a  doubt.  In  European 
CnuBOH.)  Turkey  the  great  progress  of  the  Christian 
The  great  wars  of  1868  and  1864,  as  well  as  provinces  of  Serbia  and  tiie  Danubian  princi- 
most  of  the  revolutions  and  disturbances  which  palities  is  hastening  either  the  dissolution  or 
have  taken  place  in  Europe  since  1815,  are  no  the  temporary  reconstruction  of  the  Turkish 
isolated  events,  but  can  all  be  traced  to  two  Empire  on  the  basis  of  the  nationality  prin- 
sources — ^the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  ciple.  Hie  existence  of  an  Austrian  Empire 
people  for  a  larger  amount  of  self-government,  remains  the  great  obstacle  to  a  reconstruction 
and  the  comparatively  new  question  of  nation-  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  tiie  national 
ality.  The  nistory  of  these  two  questions  aspirations  of  the  several  races,  but  even  in 
constitutes  an  important  portion  of  the  history  Austria  these  national  aspirations  obtain  a 
of  Europe.  The  nationality  question,  in  par-  greater  influence  than  ever  oefore.  Through- 
ticular,  is  obtaining  every  year  a  greater  influ-  out  Europe  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  toward 
ence,  and  seems  to  be  destined,  ere  long,  to  giving  to  every  state  a  national  unity,  and  to 
charge  the  entire  map  of  Europe.  The  years  accomplish  this  either  the  remnants  of  weak 
1863  and  1864  have  removed  some  of  the  nationalities  will  soon  disappear  before  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  a  reconstruction  accord-  prevailing  one,  or  where  there  are,  as  in 
ing  to  the  principles  of  nationality.  The  Austria,  a  number  of  strong  nationalities  co- 
Polish  insurrection  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  existing,  they  will  force  the  dissolution  of  the 
Russian  Government  as  to  the  importance  of  empire. 


F 

FAIRBANKS,  Ebastus,  an  American  man-  as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  his  maternal 

ufacturer  and  statesman,  twice  Governor  of  uncle,  the  late  Judge  Ephraim  Paddock  of  St. 

Vermont,  born  at  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  October  28,  Johnsbury.     A  senOus  affection  of  tiie  eyes 

1792,  died  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  Novem-  soon  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  studies  and 

her  20,  1864.    His  early  means  of  education  engage  in  other  pnrstdts.    After  several  years, 

were  confined  whoUy  to  the  common  school,  variously  employed  in  teaching   school   ana 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  at  the  age  of  nine-  other  pursuits  in  St  Johnsbury,  Tie  engaged  in 

teen,  he  left  his  home  inBrimfield,  and  entered  mercantile  business  in  company  with  Frederick 
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Fhelps,  at  Wheelock,  Yt.  Snbeequently,  in 
1818,  having  fonned  a  partnership  with  Messrs. 
John  and  Lnther  Clar]^  then  the  leading  mer- 
chants at  St.  Johnsbniy  Phdn,  he  remoTed  to 
East  St.  Johnsbnry,  and  from  thenoe  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Bamet  where  he  remained  in 
hnsiness  nntil  1825.  Mis  snocess  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  had  been  very  moderate.  With 
his  small  capital,  bnt  with  a  very  high  character 
for  probity  and  business  ability,  he  returned  to 
St.  Johnsbnry,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  yomiger  brother  in  the  mannfactore  of 
platform  scales.  To  this  partnership  were  snb- 
seqaently  added  a  younger  brother,  and  erent- 
naUy  his  own  three  sons.  The  enterprise 
proved  extraordinarily  successful,  and  the  scales 
of  £.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  attained  and  slill 
hold  a  world-wide  reputation.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  to  represent  St.  Johnsbury  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  and  reelected  to  the  same 
office  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1844 
he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State  an 
elector  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  rechosen  to  the  same  office 
at  the  next  Presidential  election  in  1848.  In 
1849,  on  the  organization  of  the  Passumpsic 
and  Connecticut  Bivers  BaUroad  Oorporation 
he  was  chosen  its  President,  and  contmued  in 
that  office  until  his  private  business  constrained 
him  to  decline  a  reflection.  In  1862  he  was 
nominated  to  the  office  of  Ghovemor  of  the 
State  by  the  Whig  party,  but  owing  to  the 
party  divisions  at  the  time,  failed  of  an  election 
Dy  the  people.  On  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature,  upon  whom  was  devolved  the 
choice  of  Gk>vemor  from  the  three  unsuccessftil 
candidates  before  the  people,  he  was  elected 
upon  the  first  ballot.  The  next  year  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  same  office,  but  owing 
to  party  complications  failed  of  a  reflection  to 
the  chair  of  state.  In  1860,  through  the  par- 
tiality of  his  numerous  frienda,  he  was  once  more 
a  candidate  for  the  same  office,  and  was  tii- 
umphantiy  elected  by  the  freemen  of  the  State. 
Governor  Fairbanks  had  been  from  his  early 
youth  a  man  of  high  religious  principle,  and  for 
many  years  had  been  identified  witn  the  pro- 
motion of  Missionary  and  other  benevolent  en- 
terprises, both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
also  a  zealous  but  judicious  friend  of  popular 
education,  and  sought  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  nubHc 
schools  of  his  adopted  State.  His  death  was 
the  result  of  a  compUcated  affection  of  the  heart 
FINANCES.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Chase)  in  his  report  to  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1868,  presented  a  statement  of  the 
actual  and  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80th,  1864.  The  actual  receipts  for  the 
first  quarter  of  that  year,  ending  September 
80th,  1868,  were  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
the  revenue,  with  the  balance  t^,829,044  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  $46,- 
268.500.  He  then  estimated  the  receipts  from 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  for  the  remain- 


ing three  quarters  ending  June  80th,  1864,  at 
$115,800,000.  Total  actual  and  estimated 
receipts,  $161,568,500.  In  addition,  he  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  receipts  from  extraordi- 
nary sources  of  revenue,  as  loans  for  the  yeat 
ending  June  80th,  1864,  at  $594,000,000 ;  thus 
making  the  receipts  from  both  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  June  80th,  1864,  $755,668,500. 

The  actual  receipts,  however,  during  this 
fiscal  year,  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  reve- 
nue, with  the  balance  on  hand,  amounted  to 
$265,961,761 ;  thus  exceeding  the  estimate  by 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
details  were  as  follows : 

JSsoeipti, 


XrtlmaM. 

AcluL 

$72,682,018  42 

488,182  00 

6,841,642  04 

000  00 

77,609,718  60 

$102,818,162  00 

Lands  

668^  20 

MIfOftllinwDiL 

47,611,448  10 

Pirmrttaz.... 

476,648  98 

Interaal  nTtnne. 

109,741484  10 

Total 

168,280,468  14 
6«829,044  21 

260,682,717  44 

Add  balance,  Jolj  1, 1868. 

^829,044  21 

Anregate 

181,688^86 
604,000,000  00 

266,081,781  66 

loana. 

618,114,884  99 

$766,688,600  86 

$884,078,646  67 

The  item  of  receipts  from  miscellaneous 
sources  was  disproportionately  large,  and  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

From  c^ptnred  and  alMuidoned  proper^ $2446,716  09 

Fremlnm  on  gold  ahipped  from  San  fnndBoo 

to  London.! ..rT. 2,790,920  64 

Bales  of  prizes  and  dne  to  captors 4,088,111  49 

Internal  and  ooastwlse  Intercoorse  fees^ 6,809,287  20 

Fremlnm  on  sales  of  g*ld  coin 16,498,076  49 

CommntaHon  monejr. 12,461,896  16 

All  other  sonroen 8,716/i42  11 

TotaL $47,611,448  10 

The  premium  on  gold  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  London  rraulted  from  the  fact 
that  in  March,  1868,  it  became  necessary  to 
transmit  a  coosiderable  amount  of  funds  to 
London  for  a  special  purpose,  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  by  Congress,  and 
an  amount  of  securities,  viz.,  ten  mmion  five- 
twenty  bonds  was  deposited  in  Lond(»i,  a^^ainst 
which  bills  might  be  drawn.  The  negotiation 
of  these  securities  failed,  and  six  of  the  ten 
millions  were  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
din>osed  of.  Bills  of  exchange  were  drawn, 
ana  it  became  necessary  to  provide  funds  to 
meet  the  bills  at  maturity,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  shipments  of  gold  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  from  customs 
above  the  estimates,  was  in  consequence  of 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  On  June  80th,  an 
act  was  passed  which  greatiy  increased  the 
rate  of  duties,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  meas- 
ure large  amounts  were  withdrawn  from 
bond,  and  the  duties  paid.  The  operation  of 
the  act  has  greatiy  diminished  the  importation 
of  dutiable  goods,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1865 
there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  decline 
in  the  receipts  from  customs. 
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The  receipts  from  internal  revenue  were  alBO 
mnoh  larger  than  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary. 
This  was  ascribed  to  a  more  perfect  execntion 
of  the  law.  A  new  law  was  passed  on  June  SOth, 
which  went  into  operation  on  the  next  day.  It 
largely  increased  tne  duties:  and  in  connection 
witii  a  q^ecial  income  tax  of  five  per  cent,  im- 
posed by  a  joint  resolution  of  July  2d,  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  sum  of  $250,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1865. 

The  receipts  from  loans  were  estimated  at 
$504,000,000.  but  the  actual  receipts  from  this 
source  were  $618,114,884.  The  details  of  these 
loans  were  as  follows : 


Vrom  flnotknul  ooixenqr,  exoeedlog  amonnt 

XlTe-twentv  bondil  ut'of  Feb.  90th,  IMS. . . ! 
Sixperoeni  bonds,  Mt of  July  nth,  1861... 

Ten-forty  bonds,  set  of  Maroh  8d,  18M 

Twenty  yein  6  per  oenta,  sot  of  liaroh  8d, 

United  StetM  noto^'aet  of  i^bl  ieH^im, .' ! 
One  year  6  per  oent  notes,  sot  of  lurch  8d, 

Twoyears'*  6  per  cent  notes,  set  of  ICsroh  8d, 

T^ve  yesrs^  6  per  cent  oompoond  Intercst 
notes 

Certlfloates  of  IndebtednMS  exceeding  smovnt 
redeemed 


$1,702,481  fi6 

8Sl,(Wr,9e8  41 

90  fiKJffm  45 

78,887,060  60 

48,141,771  06 
48,860,82146 

44,610^000  00 

168,864,800  00 

16,000,000  00 

4,008,768  86 

Whole  smoant $780,648,410  07 

Of  which  smonnt  there  wss  applied  to  re- 
payment of  pablio  debt U8,687,686  06 

Which  deducted,  it  leares  applicable  to  ez- 
penditwM $6ia414t884  08 

The  act  of  Oongress  of  March  8d,  1864^  gave 
to  the  Becretary  authority  to  issue  six  per  cent, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions, 
in  lieu  of  so  much  of  the  loan  authorized  hy 
the  act  of  March  Sd,  1868,  redeemable  after 
auY  period  not  less  than  ^yq  years,  and  pay- 
able not  more  than  forty  years  from  date  in 
coin.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  tiie  session, 
June  80th,  1864^  the  authority  conferz^  by 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  8d,  1868, 
was  repealed,  except  so  far  as  it  affected  an 
amount  of  seventy-nye  millions  then  advertised, 
and  power  was  given  to  borrow  four  hundred 


millions  of  dollars  on  bonds  redeemable  after 
five  years,  and  payable  not  more  than  forty 
years  from  date.  By  the  second  section  of  the 
same  act  authority  was  conferred  to  issue,  in 
lieu  of  the  same  amount  of  bonds,  two  hundred 
millions  in  Treasury  notes,  which  might  be 
made  a  legal  tender  at  their  face  value,  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  seven  and 
three-tenths  per  centum,  payable  in  lawfrd 
money,  and  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Secretary,  into  bonds  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  said  act  The  Secretary  was  fhrther 
empowered  to  substitute  for  Treasury  notes 
issued  under  former  acts  an  equal  amoxmt  of 
notes,  such  as  were  therein  authorized. 

The  expenditures,  as  estimated  and  actual, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th,  1864^ 
were  as  follows : 


minuted. 

Aeliid. 

Vor  dTU  service 

Pensions  and  Indians.. 

War  Department 

Nary  Department 

Interest  on  debt 

$84^80T,SU6S 

7,840jn4  81 

888,47^11  11 

118,010486  60 

60,160^186  88 

$87,606,600  46 

7,617,080  87 

600,701,848  07 

86^788^808  n 

68,686»48160 

Deduct  estimated  bal- 
ances nndrawn..... 

$1,000,181,060  48 
860,000,000  00 

$866^^0»86 

$140,181,060  48 

Estfansted  balance 

6^886,680  88 

$18,848,608  71 

From  actual  receipts  from  loans 

Dedoet  balance  on  band  J0I7 1, 1864.. 

$618,114,884  08 

18,848,668  71 

It  shows  amioiiiit  receiTed  from  losns  ap- 

$608,878;Ba6  81 

The  following  statement  presents  in  detail 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  fr^m  the  various 
sources  of  ordinary  revenue  during  the  respect- 
ive quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th, 
1864.  It  is  through  these  sources  that  the  re- 
ceipts are  finally  to  be  obtained  with  which  to 
pay  the  public  debt : 


li'om  Ouiiams,  «ur. ; 

During  the  ([oarter  ending  September  80th,  1868.. . 
Boring  the  quHter  ending  December  81rt.  18681.. . 

During  the  quarter  ending  Mardi  81st,  1864 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  Jnne  80th,  1864 


Daringtheqaart«lrending8ept«mber80tb,1868 

During  the  quarter  ending  Deoembw  81st,  1868 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  March  Slat,  1864 

During  the  quarter  ending  Jnne  80th,  1864 , 


liwn  JHreet  Tins,  vU. : 

During  the  quarter  ending  December  81st  1 868. .... 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  MsTCh  8Ut,1864 

During  the  qnsrter  ending  Jana80th,1864 


IVom  Jntemdl  Movmue,  Vi§,  : 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  September  80th,  1868 , 

Daring  the  quarter  ending  December  81st.  1868b , 

Daring  the  qnarter  ending  March  8l8t^l864 , 

During  the  qusiter  ending  June  80th,  1864 «, 


Hvm  MitoeUatMo^  mkd  Inoidmtal  Saurem,  v4§, : 

Daring  the  qusrter  ending  September  SOih,  1868 

During  the  quarter  ending  Decembw  8l8t.l8(9L 

During  the  quarter  ending  March  Slst,  1864 

During  the  quarter  ending  Jane  80th,  1864 


$88,668,018  48 
88,811,080  86 
87,480,664  18 
89,108,060  68 


186,188  00 
170,608  46 
181,888  08 

140,764  88 


14,€65  06 
807466  08 

64,447  88 


17,000,n8  60 
81,968.68186 
87,686,818  46 
87,198,676  80 


641,648  04 

1,918,689  00 

18,681,86180 

88,480,086  68 


$108,816008  8$ 


0tw|^aO  aV 


476,648  06 


100,741,184  10 


47,611,448  1$ 
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DEBT  OF  THS  TTinTBD  STATES,  JtHSTB  Mxb,  IQU. 


oflStt. 


of  1847. 


4^1848. 


TeiEM  Indemnity. 

QU  ftmded  debt. 
Treumj  notes... 
T^eemynoteib.. 


I4ta«fl858. 


Lou  of  1860. 


TRueuuij 

Idea 

IxMB  of  Tebraanr 
Si  1881. 

TkeMonr     J 
notes,  1861.    1 

Ongoii'wtf 


SOreen*  sixes... 
T-80  notes..... 
(Two  IssneSb) 

Demsnd  notes..... 


907esri*slze&.... 


Jlre-tventles  .... 


United  States 
notes,  new  iflsne. 

Temponrylosn.., 


lMaofl868. 


( 


l^essorjrnoteSb... 


Tisn-tettssi. 


Oerttfieetesofin- 
debtednessi 


IPostsl  emeney. 


ftsetkmsl  euTen* 
•7. 


I 

} 


Twenty- 


Twenty 
yesrSb 

Twenty 


nfteen 
yesrSk 


One 


rateen 


Ten 
yesn. 

One 
year. 

Twenty 
years. 

9  years.. 

60  days.. 
90  years. 

90  years. 

\A\ 

Payable 
onde- 
ntaod. 

90 


5or90 


Kotless 
than  80 
days. 


9  years.. 

1  year... 
8  years.. 

10  or  40 


\ 


I 


After  Deoember  81, 
1868. 

After  December  81, 
1867. 

AfterJoly  1,1868... 

After  December  81, 
1864. 

Om  demand 

Ond^poaad 

One  year  after  date. . 

Deeembsr  81,1878.. 

After  Deeenber  81, 

187a 

One  year  after  date. . 
After  Jmie  1,1881.. 


9  years  after  date' 

60  days  after  date 
After  Jnly  1,1881... 


After  Jane  8Ql  1681 . . 
After  Aug.  1%  1864.. 
After  Se^  80, 1864.. 


6  per 
ann 

6  per 

ann 

6  per 


5  per  __ 
annun. 

8  and 

lm.to 

5to6| 


6  per  ct  per 
annum. 

6  and  19  per 
et  peran. 

6  per  et  per 


Demand. 


After  June  80^  1881. . 


After  April  80,1867. 


After  ten  days*  notice 


After  Jnne  80^1881.. 


9  years  after  date. 


} 


1  year  after  date. 

Three  years  after 
date. 


After  Feb.  98,1874.. 


1*^ 


esr  after 


I 

I 


.        Ct 

annnm. 

,  -  ct 
annnm. 

ct 


ct  per 
per 
per 

per 


6perct 
6prot 

perct 

6  per  ct  per 


6  perct  per; 
annnm.    $ 


8  per  ct  per 
annnm. 

6p.ct  p.  an. 
7 Jo  per  ct  j. 
peran.     f 


ITone. 


6  per  et  per 


6  per  cent... 


None. 


4^5,and6per 
cent 


6  per  cent... 


Spercent.... 


Speroent.... 

6  per  ct  com' 
tnnd  In- 


ponn 
terest 

SjMrcent.... 


[Oper 


cent. 


i 

I 


Far... 

*ar . . . 
Fsr ... 
Fir... 


*■*  . .. 


Par.., 


Pte.. 


JKrVr  .  a  . 


Pitf  ... 


Plur... 


Per ... 


Pjw^n. 
4.18  pr. 

cent 

Pur... 


Ptf ... 
Far... 


Plur... 


Par... 


8 


$17,000,000 
98,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


90,000,000 
90,000,000 
91,000,000 
10,000,000 
96,000,000 

92,468400 

18,896;860 
9,800,000 


I 


Exchangeable 

lbr7.80  trees 

nxy  noteai 

8611,000,000 
460,000,000 


160,000,000 


76,000,000 


•  •  •  ^9  •  i 


400,000,000 


900,000,000 

ISTot  spedfled. 
Not  spedfled. 

60,000,000 


1 
I 


$8,000,000 

98,907,000 

16^000,000 

6^000,000 


90,000,000 
90,000,000 
7,092^000 
10,000,000 
18,4UI^000 

99,468^100 

19,806,860 
1,000,860 

60,000,000 
189,990,700 

60,000,000 


610,780,600 


Being  laiDsd, 

164^480,000 
4(4,690,000 

78,887,760 


90,199,466 


$196,808  46 

9,416;960  00 

8,906|84180 

9,140,000  00 

114,116  48 

104,6U64 

8,900  00 

9(1^000,000  $0 

7,Qtt,000  0O 

600  00 
18^416,000  00 

164;XM)00 

1,016,000  00 

60,000,000  00 
106,886460  00 

780^96 
88,648,600  00 

610,780,600  00 

481478,670  84 

79^88040144 

48^679,938  84 

106,96MDO0O 

44,680,000  00 
16^000^)00  00 

78,88i;7D0  60 

160,799,000  00 
16,167,666  00 

7,797,99195 


$1,740,690,489  48 
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In  the  expeoditiirea  of  the  fiscal  ;ear  ending  qu&rter  ending  September  80th,  1864,  tcgeliier 

Jane  30th,  1864  ^ee  page  87S),  are  the  follov-  with  the  eBtimated  recdpts  and  expeuutorea 

ing  items  for  the  War  and  Saxj  Departmeata —  for  the  remuning  three  qnartera  of  the  fieoal 

t6»0,7ei,843.»7  and  $86,788,392.77.    The  de>  rear  ending  Jane  SOth,  1865,  ore  given  be- 

tails  of  these  expen^torea  were  aa  follows :  low : 

^  1    .,    J,    _,,      ^ .,    ™-     T,     _,      .  ^(*  tl'6  qnarter  of  the  year  ending  Beptem- 

Vndtra*dir*dicn<^th4  War  D^orimnl.  ^^  gOth,  1864,   the   actual  reoebta  wwe  as 

•  pSrfTOlnnt.i."..^T. SOfcMMlT  4J  IMiOWS. 

-   -      .       — J.J . •" B09,imi,TH]»  JUeMpU. 


"  lOrta,  mmila,  ■nMilM,  Ac 
"  lUHlHT  AadHur  It  WeM 

■  ■•dinliiidbovllil  depot , ^..^ 

"  aiBMWM  of  wewilttBg SMjlN  Tl 

u  aoDeediigaiid  drimundiuUen B,S8a,18l)  M 

•>  di^tufniMltataftiid .!!^**1  !? 


ll,7Sl,«at  16     tnm  ci 

<U>,TIMU     TnnliDda. 

ll,0U,38a  IS     n«B  direct  tu.... 


TMil  S*TT  Dtpwtnuit t^mjMTl 

a  July  1st,  1864,  was  as 


The  expenditorea  for  the  flnt  quarter,  ending 
September  80th,  1BS4,  were  aa  follows,  riz. : 


The  pnblio  debt 
foUowB : 

AnumntonDwembeTlOttLlSIS. |1,(I»S,TIML1S1  ST     F»ff^^ 

EvldenoH  at  dibt  >iitiH«D«ntl7  iHiud  (Or  £"  mW^ 

•mount!  tuOd  lala  tha  Ttbuuj  twdu*  -     ■  "  '  ■ 

jaiTiicfe«& n,Te9,4ssto 

i«.i9* eia.i*i,ea* "      pS^ofpnbuoaebt^ 

Total,  JD17  lit,  IStt |1.1U,1»(I^  tt     Jot  ths  thiee  rBnulnlni 


ijetsiTssi 

ss,aH,sis  '° 


Under  the  acts  of  Oongrees  by  which  the 


tipaadUana,  b*Md  upon 
q>|i«wrUttoiiB  h'  "~' 
nutad  dttfldencte 


indebtednese  (see  table  on  preceding  page)  had      „„„  „^^ 

been  inonrred,  there  still  remained  aothority    rtrUMdrU. 

to  borrow,  on  Jnly  let,  1884^  the  following    fj^^^^^^ 


a,Ma,fiHn 
i»,nt,SM  i< 


1  nodetHtof  MirdiSd,19«t,KmD(ih  u  ""t^ 

)udnolbeeDnbHt1b*dfar,uidp^InU>   ,„„^„     Thou  HtbuM  bujlnda  lU  nueipoidcd 

"^  nnexpondH  bftluiM  at  uu  elofltt  of  tlie 


tanaa  uti^  whldh  lud  bi 
*nd  omixlled,  nBd  irUcb 
mi  ftDthortied  to  npliiH  b^  _ 
under  Cha  ut  of  Jnu  Mth,  IS 


M,l»1.400  00 

'..  ttat,»i,m  DO 


"Z^f^ 


3itt,  metml  uid  neU- 

totu  of  expendltaiei 

of  nmlptii  ■atul  and  eatl- 


fotUt  Bu*  b«  >dd«d  ita*  ubul  twiuuM  ii 

th.  Tr«nii7.Julrlm,lSM 18.8MJie8  n     Tho.  win  remain 

IT  OcsgHM  thODid  *^>pt  me 
eai4r  daj.  the  Beoelarr  balkTet  Van 


Tltal |Wl.UI,ng  n 


Theae  were  the  resonroea  of  the  Treaanry  at 
that  time,  together  with  the  ordinary  revenae, 
for  the  flacal  year  1665. 

The  actual  reoeipta  and  ezpenditnree  for  the 


ma]'  be  added  to  Uw  nealpta  from  that 
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Tbb  pubtEe  d«bt,  matond  mud  nutorlD^ 

dDrin>Ih«j«w,1*,MbaftinitiUd 

Sntt^t  Boj  be  dedocled,  u  Iftdr  ta 


be  imTMed 

drtMMM... 


ledDcled,u  U 


AM  lUi  aam  to  biluea  to  be  fKnOtt 
tot  npudltaM  of  Uu  T«r,  TtL : 

It  mikeg  vhola  Hnmuit  to  ba  prorUed 


ll  would  iDclnde  h 


nu  (Dm  ta  la  b«  deducted  fhHn  tht 
•mount  to  be  obtiliHd  br  loua.  Til, 

MT(l,Tai,n«  11,  ihowtau  tbe  probable 
hereMe  of  the  poblla  d^  dnnn^  thi 

tl^  added 


TonM  make  tbe  jmblle  debt  <n  Jul^  let, 


N.  HaiDMliln 


kj  be  occaaloned  oboold  Cod- 
IF  ahonld  tho  la- 


The  inorease  of  duties  on  importe  has  had 
the  effect  to  deorea»e  importations  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  this  effect  will  be  likelj  to  con- 
tinae.  In  view  of  this  dronmstance,  the  Beo- 
retary  estiinatw  tlie  receipts  &om  oaatoma  for 
the  fiscal  jear  ending  Jnne  SOth,  1865,  at  onlj 
170,000,000.  This  diBadvant4ge  he  consideTS 
more  thao  counterbalanced  bj  the  stimolns 
afforded  to  domestio  industry  and  the  oonse- 
qnent  increased  revenne  from  internal  taxes. 
The  amount  from  thia  source,  he  sajs,  will  be 
at  least  {260,000,000,  and  ahonld  be  made  to 
reach  $300,000,000.  He  therefore  recommends 
that  a  commission  he  properly  oonstitoted  for 
the  purpose  of  inqniring  as  to  profitable  sonroes 
of  lerenne,  and  deviMng  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  its  collection.  A  commission  of  this 
character  in  a  coontrj  of  such  varied  prodno- 
tion  and  among  a  people  of  such  diverse  in- 
dnstrial  porsnita,  would  elicit  much  informa- 
tion suitable  tp  materially  assist  the  delibera- 
tioDB  of  Congress  and  U^hten  its  labors  on  a 
snttject  so  new  to  legislative  experience  in  this 
oooatry. 

The  total  amount  of  internal  revenne  re- 
cmved  from  aU  eooroea  to  Jnne  30th,  1B64, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
was  as  follows : 

Beeaind  by  MflMton tl<n,Slil»  ID 

Baeelpta  from  baoka,  nnmd  eoiDiMiilM,  Ac, 

paU  dlwtlT  to  commladoiiaT T.D1T,HT  OS 

BaoelpUftoai  nduiea 1.103,124  «8 

Beoriptt  from  tale  otManpe tfti,tVi1.i 

Baealpta  from  naaaporla  ihtaaA  Ilep«rUlI«Dt 

at  £aCa. 10,(08  00 

- .    .    ~        _   _  jujg, 

Total  nodptf |liatWO,m  M 

The  amount  of  collections  from  each  qieci£o 
■ource  of  revenne  in  each  State,  as  compared 
with  the  tec  months  ending  Jime  80th,  1868, 
Is  0Ten  as  follows : 


tioMM.^  IB  t»m* 


IU,T5S  .. 

di^  sa 


.vria 

81.884  61 
1,S<1^  M 


1H,!H» 

8,i«a,eMCT 
t88,Tceg(i 

1/»I,SSS4S 


S8,M«41 

ei,sus» 


£400,284  84 
88,104,8811  00 
4,009,1111  18 


S,igo,e4ei( 
tfv\)n  to 
Me,i4«il 

£,!00,4MM 
]4.0§1,W)  8S 

4.Ms,iio  «a 

11,81<JU  so 
1.81^,81108 
1,884,808  80 

8i«,si>ai 

148,413  88 
108,184  DO 

8,s8«,eesM 
i«i,t03sg 

8^31188 
18,880  10 


•i88,«98^ee 


The  total  amount  of  taxes  collected  on  in- 
oomea  other  than  that  derived  from  being  an 
officer  of  the  Government,  was  tI4,919,2TS.S8. 
Of  thU  New  York  paid  $iS18,36S.6T ;  Penn- 
Bvlvania,  (9,085,166.08 ;  Hassaohasetta,  $1,- 
804,782.08;  Ohio,  $1,117,691.18;  Ulinoia, 
$S8^435,  and  California  $580,827.01.     The 
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balance  of  the  BtAtea,^th  the  exception  of  Of  Hub  Pemuylvaniapidd  $1,886,103.63;  Jtvw 
Mujland,  which  ia  retomod  $601,766.37,  paid  York,  $248,480.89 ;  Ohio.  $341,188.89. 
leaBthan  $600,000  each.  The  District  of  Oo-  DiitUUd  S^iriU.— "From  distilled  ntirits 
Inmbia  pud  $146,680.24,  which  is  more  th&n  there  was  received  $28,481,797.83.  Elinoia 
the  Tevenne  derived  from  the  same  eoaroes  in  contributed  the  largest  amonnt,  $7,282,438.15 ; 
New  Eampahire,  Vermont,  UinDeaota  and  Ohio  comes  nest,  $0,442,408.03 ;  New  Yorlc 
Kansas  combined.        ■  next,  $2,194,425.94.    The  Fifth  District  of  D- 

Lieenu*. — The  total  amoont  derived  fivm  linois  paid  a  tax  of  $2,601,842.62,  a  larger  nun 
licenses  for  bnmness,  exhibitions,  fcv,  was  $7,-  than  was  pwd  b^  any  other  diatricL 
178,205.36.  From  retdl  liqnor  dealers'  licenses  Pcmi^  and  Mcm^faetwM  of  Pa/ptr,  £Aid«r, 
ttie  smonnt  oollected  was  $1,612,786.26 ;  from  (Ce.— The  amonnt  derived  from  paper  ana 
retail  dealers,  $1,836,845.95;  from  wholesale  mannfactnres  of  papers  was  $901  B14.17;  fi^>m 
dealers,  $21,229,787.01 ;  from  wholesale  deal-  leather,  $3,697,483.87;  from  all  kinds  of  to- 
ers  in  lienor,  $176,764.76;  from  oommeroia!  baoco,  $7,086,684.74;  from  mannfactnrerfl  of 
brokers,  $204,098.26:  mannfaotnrera,  $471,-  wool,  $8,007,886.78;  from  mannfactiirers  of 
001.46;  physicians,  $282,774.04;  from  ped-  wood,  $1,679,940,25;  from  sugar  produced 
dlersof  all  descriptions,  $264,111.64;  lawjem  directlj  from  the  sngar  cane,  $1,267,616.38; 
$129,186.20 ;  hotels,  $338,081.82 ;  brokers  of  from  mannf^nrers  of  cotton,  $1,836,027.75 ; 
cattle,  $106,337.29 ;  and  money  brokers,  $08,-  from  raw  cotton,  $1,266,413.66  ;  from  cotton 
678.06.  The  amonnt  derived  in  the  District  cloths  and  all  textile  fabrics  before  they  are 
<^  Oolombiafrom  this  aonroe  of  revenue  was  prepared,  $1,718,148.76;  from  cigars,  $1,266,- 
$104,937.47.  434.79 ;  from  gunpowder,  $166,809.07 ;   from 

Mo)Mifael/we^  and,  Prodvetiimi. — The  gross    incomes  on  interest  of  United  States  secnritiea, 
amoont  of  taxes  reoeived  from  mann&ctnres    $76,873.98 ;   and  for  miscellaneons  manntao- 
aod  prodnctions  was  $75,408,886.60.     Of  this    tares,  $6,388,076.82. 
Kew  Tork  coDtribnted  $16,814,455.90;  Penn-         The  increase  In   the   nnmber  of   National 

Slvania,  $9,686,964.65;  Ohio,  $9,463,886.96.  Banks  based  on  Federal  secnrities  has  been 
Inois,  $8,838,949.83;  Hassachosetts,  $8,-  large  daring  the  fear.  From  October  23d 
260,873.93;  Kentucky,  $3,061,489.64;  Indi-  to  December  17th  the  nnmber  increased  sev- 
ana,  $2,649,890.66 ;  Lonisiana,  $1,898,911.41 ;  enty-five,  and  the  dronlation  more  than  $16,- 
Uaryland,  $1,843,738.42 ;   Bhode  Island,  $1,-    OOaoOO. 

840,387.28 ;  Maine,  $882,980.14 ;  and  the  Ms-  The  nnmber  of  these  banks,  and  the  amonnt 
tiict  of  Colnmbia,  $71,341.83.  of  their  capital,  circolation,  and  l>onds  depo»- 

Slaughtered  AnimaU  and  Qrou  EeuipU  of    ited  with  the  Treasury  on  November  SBUi, 
SUamert,  Expra*  Companiet,  dc — The  total    was  as  follows : 
amonnt  of  rovonno  derived  from  slaoghtered  Mtional  Sani*. 

animals  was  $695,201.68;  from  gross  receipts 
of  steamers,  express  companies,  &o.,  $2,895,- 
998.68 ;  from  sales  by  auction,  &o.,  $188,- 
083.48 ;  from  legades,  $310,836.18. 

From  PsTiTigated  lAguori. — The  receipts  from 
fermented  liqnors,  such  as  ale,  beer,  cider,  fea., 
■was  $3,323,719.78.  To  this  sum  New  York 
oontribnted  $780,255.78 ;  Pennsylvania,  $810,- 
387.98;  Ohio,  $209,685.97;  Illinois,  $155,- 
670.31 ;  and  District  of  OolnmbitL  $9,216.18. 
The  First  District  of  DHnois  paid  a  tax  on 
fBrmented  liquors  of  $100,879.64,  a  greater 
amonnt  than  was  pud  by  any  othw  disfrict  in 
the  ooDutry. 

Oigan. — The  amount  derived  from  cigars 
was  $1,266,424.79.    Of  this  snm  New  York 

Bud  $866,461.47;  Pennsylvania,  $292,784.07; 
hio,  $115,650.60;   and  Masaaohnsette,  $87,- 
647.27. 

Irim, — In  the  manofaotores  of  iron  Pennsyl- 
vania takes  the  lead.  The  total  amoont  col- 
lected in  that  State  on  this  article  was  $956,- 
880,97.  New  York  paid  $606,98a40 ;  Massa> 
ohuaetts,  $480,180.61 ;  and  Ohio,  $208,646.46. 
The  Twenty-second  District  of  Pennsjlvania, 

on  its  mannfaotores  of  iron,  was  taxed  $212,-  The  eonvendon  of  the  old  State  banks  into 
281.98 — a  larger  snm  than  was  paid  by  any  National  banks  was  becoming  very  rapid,  and 
oilier  district  of  the  conntry.  the  prospect  is  that  nearly  all  the  former  will 

Boek  and  Coal  OtI.— The  revenue  derived    merge  themselves  nnder  the  new  laws.      In 
from  these  two  Unds  of  oil  was  $2,366,828.80.    the  cities,  these  banks  bald  gtook  enough  to 
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lodge  with  the  Comptroller  of  ^e  Treasmj 
for  drcnlatioa,  witboat  porchasing  anj  more. 
The  old  banks  of  New  York  City  showed,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  decline  in  tlielr  cironla- 
tioiioftS,Me,SB7;  inBpeoi6,t4,298,lfl7.  The 
increase  in  loans  was  nearly  |30,0OO,OO0,caaBed 
hj  the  OoTemment  loans  taken  dnring  Deoem- 
ber. 

The  old  banks  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
showed  a  decrease  In  speue  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  fbllows : 

TUhMfUa.  BatsB. 

Stattrwt HlBa,')»)  VfilM* 

DmaWu ifiesjsat  Mceosi 

Dttnua. ta,IIIItOes  W,1KI,TBS 

The  valne  of  gold  and  hankers'  sterling,  as 
compared  with  legal  tender  notea  at  different 
periods  dnring  the  year,  has  been  as  follows : 


pieces,  a 
in  gold  a: 


AfcU 


The  total  Tslne  of  the  bullion  deposited  at 
tike  mint  and  branches  during  the  oscal  year 
1864,  was  $24,920,803.47,  of  which  (38,e8G,- 
SS9.93  was  in  gold,  and  |S33,818.65  in  Eaver. 
Deducting  the  redeposits,  there  rem^  the 
actual  deposita,  omoonting  to  (04, 012. 741 .4B. 
The  ooioage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  coin 
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|21,e49,84B.O0 ;  gold  bare,  $2,883,403.81 ;  aU- 
ver  coin,  $548,214.10 ;  silver  bars,  $801,872.89; 
cents,  $488,800.00;  total  coinagii  $26,298,- 
88B.80,  The  nniaber  of  pieces  of  all  denomina- 
tions coined  was  48,983,896.  Of  this  coinage 
$3,660,488.30,  in  46,114,276  pieces,  was  at 
Philadelphia;  $19,636,809.02,  in  1,869,120 
at  San  Francisco;  and  $1,876,377.04, 
and  silver  bars,  at  New  York. 
advance  in  the  price  of  nickel  made  the 
expense  of  coining  the  nickel  cent  greatly  as- 
oeed  its  valne.  Oongross,  Uierefore,  provided 
for  the  coinage  of  new  cent  piece^  and  also 
two-cent  pieces.  The  standard  weight  of  the 
new  cent  is  forty-eight  gruns,  or  one-tenth  of 
one  onnoe  troy,  and  the  cent  is  composed  of 
nlnety-flve  per  cent,  of  copper  and  five  per 
cent,  of  tin  and  rino,  in  such  proportions  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint ;  and  from  time  to  time  there  is  strack 
and  coined  at  the  mint  a  two-eent  piece,  of  the 
same  composition,  of  the  standard  weight  of 
ninety-six  grains  or  one-fifth  of  one  onnce  troy, 
with  no  greater  deviation  than  foor  grains  to 
eachpieceof thecontandtwo-centcoins.  These 
lent, 
enta, 

and  the  two-cent  coin  to  the  amonnt  of  twenty 
cents ;  and  these  coins  may  be  paid  ont  in  ex- 
change for  the  lawiiil  currency  of  the  United 
States,  except  cents  or  half  cents  issned  under 
former  acta  of  Congress,  in  eoitahle  snms,  by 
the  Treasnrer  of  the  Mint,  and  hy  such  other 
deponttules  as  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury 
may  designate.    A  three-cent  coin  was  snbse- 

auently  authorized  and  made  a  legal  tender  to 
!ie  amonnt  of  sixty  cents. 
FLIEDNER,  TsEonoBE,  a  Prussian  clergy- 
man and  philanthropist,  foonder  of  the  Protes- 
tant order  of  Deaconesses,  bom  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
ria,  in  1 798,  died  at  Eaiserswerth,  on  the  Rhinej 
Rhenish  Fmsda,  October  4th,  1864,  Of  hia 
early  edncation  and  training  nothing  is  known. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  having  passed 
through  his  nniverdty  course,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  Eaiserswerth,  a  small  town  on  the 
Rhine,  where,  in  1812,  a  manufactory  of  cot- 
ton goods  had  been  established  and  a  consider- 
able Qomher  of  operatives  employed.  In  1822, 
two  years  after  he  entered  upon  his  pastorate, 
the  manuboturing  company  fMled,  and  the 
people,  Car  from  betog  able  to  enpport  thdr 
young  pastor,  were   plnnged  in  tne  deepest 

Knary  from  the  want  of  employment  Ps^r 
iedner,  unwilling  to  abandon  them,  set  out 
in  1B23  on  a  Journey  to  Holland  and  England, 
to  obtain  a  sofBoieut  sum  of  money  to  endow 
with  a  moderate  income  the  little  parish  ohnrch 
of  Eaiserswerth.  He  succeeded  in  this,  but  this 
was  the  smalleet  part  of  the  result  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  extended  to  nearly  two  years. 
In  England  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  interested  in  her  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  prisons  and  the  female  pris- 
oners. Soon  after  his  return  he  founded  at 
Dnsseldor^  in  1838,  the  first  German  eodel? 
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for  improving  prison  diaoipline,  a  society  which  the  direction  of  Wichem,  Fliedner,  Harms,  and 

contributed  powerfully  to  reform  the  character  others,  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good, 

of  the  prisons  of  Prussia,  which  had  previously  Pastor  Fliedner   had   prosecuted   this   great 

been  only  schools  of  vice.    This  led  him  to  ob-  work  under  the  pressure  of  constant  ill-health, 

serve   the  condition  of  discharged  convicts,  and  finally  died  of  bronchitis,  the  disease  from 

eiroecially  females,  who,  when  released,  were  which  he  had  suffered  from  youth, 

left  without  the  means  of  subsistence ;   and  FLORIDA.    With  the  exception  of  two  or 

thus,  shunned  by  the  virtuous,  were  forced  three  points  on  the  coast  Florida  has  been 

back  into  a  life  of  crime.    He  commenced,  abandoned  by  the  Federal  lorces  during  nearly 

therefore,  a  refuge  for  disdiarged  female  con-  the  whole  of  1864.    The  disastrous  ei^edition 

victs  in  September,  1883,  beginning  witii  a  of  Gen.  Seymour  Uee  Abmt  Operations),  early 

single  inmate,  in  his  own  house,  assisted  by  his  in  the  year,  resulted  in  retaining  possession 

wi&  and  a  female  friend.    By  tiie  1st  of  June,  only  of  Jacksonsville.     Femandina  has  been 

1834,  he  had  nine  of  these  nnfortunates  in  his  constantiy  occupied   since  its   iirst   capture, 

refhge,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  employ  Pilatka  was  also  held  a  short  time.    At  all 

a  second  assbtant.    In  May,  1836,  he  added  points,  however,  the  enemy  were  found  in 

an  infant  school  to  his  establishment,  and  in  some  force.    The  organization  of  the  State 

October  of  the  same  year  rented  the  abandoned  militia,  as  recommended  by  the  (Governor  in 

manufactory,  and  established  a  free  hospital  1868,  brought  every  man  and  boy  capable  of 

there,  which  grew  in  process  of  time  to  nave  bearing  arms  into  the  field  for  home  defence, 

one  hundred  and  fifty  beds.    For  service  in  They  were  not  subject  to  be  ordered  into  the 

this  and  his  other  institutions  he  received  vol-  Confederate  army,  or  to  be  sent  away  from 

imteer  nurses,  who  were  tiius  trained  for  ser-  their  ordinary  pursuits,  except  to  repd  inva- 

vice  in  other  infant  schools,  hospitals,  prisons,  sions  and  to  maintain  suitable  police  regula- 

and  the  like.    Gradually,  from  this  volunteer  tions.    During  the  spribg  the  regular  army 

service  was  developed  the  idea  of  a  body  of  force  in  the  State  was  large.    The  body  of  the 

women  bound  by  no  life-long  vows  or  adher-  enemy  near  Jacksonville  was  estimated  at  ten 

ence  to  any  rigid  system  of  rules,  but  who  thousand  infantry  and   about  four  thousand 

should  be  trained  to  benevolent  labor  among  cavalry.    At  the  same  time  there  was  a  large 

the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  vicious,  the  igno-  camp  at  Baldwin,  the  Junction  of  the  Florida 

rant,  and  the  poor.    To  those  who^  after  a  and  Cedar  Keys  Railroad, 

period  of  training  and  instruction,  rdigious  as  During  the  winter  of  1863-^64  the  extensive 

well  as  medical,  desired  to  devote  tiiemselves  salt  works  at  Lake  Ocola  and  in  West  Bay,  in 

for  some  years  to  tiie  work  of  benevolence,  he  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Andrew's  Sound,  were 

gave  the  name  of  Deaconesses,  and  sent  them  destroyed  by  orders  from  acting  Rear- Admiral 

forth  as  he  had  calls  for  their  services,  to  teach  Bailey.    The  works  at  Ocola  made  one  hun- 

among  the  poor,  to  manage  hospitals,  infirma-  dred  and  fifty  bushels  per  day,  and  those  of 

ries,  and  asylums,  to  be  matrons  of  prisons,  etc  the  Confederate  Gk>vemment  at  West  Bay  four 

They  were  required  to  assume  a  particular  hundred  bushek.     The  i)rivate  works  down 

dress,  to  report  at  stated  times  to  the  institu-  the  bay  were  also  destroyed,  and  the  entire 

tion,  and  were  expected  to  remain  in  the  work  damage  was   estimated  at  tiiree  millions  of 

for  five  years,  and  longer  if  tiiey  chose.    If  dollars. 

sick,  infirm,  or  disabled,  tiiey  could  return  to  About  July  20th  a  raid  was  made  by  Oen. 
Kdserswerth,  where  he  establl^ed  a  home  for  Bimey,  under  orders  of  G^n.  Foster,  from 
them.  In  process  of  time  Pastor  Fliedner  add-  Jacksonville  to  the  mouth  of  Trent  Creek, 
ed  to  his  institutions  a  normal  school,  for  the  Two  bridges  over  one  of  the  forks  of  the  creek 
instruction  of  his  neophyte  deaconesses,  an  or-  were  destroyed,  and  the  force  pushed  forward 
phan  asylum,  and  an  insane  asylum.  These  in-  to  Callohan  station,  on  the  Femandina  Rail- 
stitutions  are  sustained  by  tiie  Lutheran  synods  road,  and  destroyed  two  cars,  a  telegraph 
of  Rhineland  and  Westphalia.  The  number  office,  and  other  public  property.  A  few  days 
of  deaconesses  in  active  service,  in  1864,  was  afterward,  the  same  force  with  others  em- 
four  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  they  were  scat-  barked  on  transports  at  Jacksonville,  and 
tered  in  aU  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ameri-  moved  to  WhitesviUe,  a  x>oint  on  the  south 
ca,  and  many  of  them  have  been  instrumental  fork  of  Black  Creek.  Here  a  skirmish  ensued 
in  founding  other  similar  institutions  dsewhere.  with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  disputed  their 
One  thousand  and  seven  schoolmistresses  and  passage,  but  were  driven  off  and  msappeared. 
teachers,  not  deaconesses,  have  been  trained  At  the  same  time  another  small  body  marched 
and  sent  out  by  the  institute,  and  very  many  to  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary^s  River,  and  cut 
nurses  for  military  hospitals  and  other  esteb-  the  trestiework,  and  destroved  a  bridge  about 
lishments,  who  have  not  Joined  the  sisterhood,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Baldwin.  Subse- 
have  received  their  traininghere.  Among  these  quenti^  a  force  from  Jacksonville  occupied 
Florence  Nightingale  in  England,  and  some  Baldwm  and  Camp  Milton,  a  point  beyond 
of  our  own  most  efficient  hospital  nurses,  may  which  other  movements  of  a  similar  character 
be  named.  The  Deaconess'  Institute  forms  were  made  with  some  loss  of  life  on  both  sideSi 
one  of  the  esteblishments  which  make  up  the  but  without  any  important  military  result 
** Inner  Mission"  in  Germany,  which,  nnder  On  May  16tii  a  convention  was  called  bj 
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persona  in  Jacksonville,  on  tlie  ground  ^  thai  habits  he  furnished  an  example  of  temperance 

tlorida  was  still  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  had  and  moderation. 

a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  great  councils  of  the  He  had  been  urgently  besought  bj  his  Mary- 
people,"  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Presiden-  land  friends,  many  of  whom  were  secessionists, 
tial  Convention  at  Baltimore,  on  June  7th.  as  well  as  by  Commander  Hollins,  and  other 
The  convention  assembled  on  the  24th,  and  Southern  officers,  to  join  the  South,  and  was 
appointed  as  delegates :  Buckingham  Smith,  offered  a  high  oonmiand ;  but  he  refused  firmly 
of  St.  Augustine ;  John  W.  Price,  of  Jackson-  and  indignantly,  and  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
ville ;  C.  L.  Robinson,  of  Femandina ;  John  S.  tiie  cause  of  the  Union. 
Sammia,  of  Jacksonville ;  Philip  Frazer,  of  St.  FORTIFICATIONS.  The  principles  involved 
Augustine ;  Paran  Moody,  of  Jacksonville.  in  the  construction  of  masonry  forts,  and  the  im- 

The  affairs  of  the  State,  as  a  member  of  the  mense  expenditure  required  for  their  erection  and 

Confederacy,  presented  nothing  of  unusual  im-  arming,  are  very  ftilly  and  satis£Eustorily  treated  in 

portance  during  the  year.  the  New  Aboebioas'  Cyclop jsdia,  voL  vii.,  p.  612, 

iXUSSER,  Chables  W.,  a  lieutenant-com-  article  Fobtifioation.  That  article,  which  was 
mander  in  the  United  States  navy,  bom  in  exhaustive  on  the  subject  so  far  as  military  ex- 
Maryland  about  1882,  killed  near  rlymouth.  perience  then  extended,  the  readers  of  the  Ak- 
North  Carolina,  in  a  naval  engagement,  April  kital  Otolopjzdla  may  consult  with  advantage. 
18th,  1864.  Commander  Flusser  belonged  to  But  the  war  now  existing  has  to  a  great  degree 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  Maryland,  revolutiomzed  the  whole  science  of  offensive 
but  during  his  childhood  his  parents  removed  and  defensive  warfare^  and  in  no  department 
to  Kentucky,  from  which  State  he  was  appoint-  more  completely  than  m  the  matter  of  fortifica- 
ed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy.  July  19,  1847.  tlons.  The  newly-developed  powers  of  modem 
His  first  cruise  was  made  in  the  Cumberland.  artUleiy,  both  as  respects  the  greatly  enlarged 
In  1849  he  was  sent  to  the  Raritan,  40  guns,  calibres  of  siege  and  naval  guns,  and  the  appli- 
where  he  remained  until  the  latter  part  or  cation  of  the  principle  of  rMing  to  guns  of  the 
1850.  In  1851  he  was  ordered,  to  the  Sara-  largest  calibres  have  proved  destructive  to  ma- 
toga,  sloop-of-war,  and  in  her  made  a  cruise  sonry  forts,  even  when  so  constructed  as  to  be 
which  lasted  two  years.  In  1858  he  was  at  regarded  as  impregnable.  Fort  Sumter,  one  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  preparatory  the  strongest  forts  of  its  class  ever  erected  on 
to  passing  as  passed  midshipman,  ms  warrant  this  continent,  and  Fort  Morgan  in  Mobile  Bay, 
to  that  grade  bore  date  of  June  10,  1858.  also  a  work  of  great  strengtL  were  both  com- 

At  the  dose  of  the  examination,  after  a  brief  pletely  reduced  by  artillery  nre,  the  one  from 

recreation,  he  was  ordered  to  the  fiigate  Sa-  land  batteries  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three 

vannah,  where  he  remained  during  the  entire  miles,  and  the  other  by  the  concentrated  fire  of 

cruise,  which  ended  on  the  26th  of  November,  the  naval  squadron  of  Admiral  Farragut.    In 

1856.    During  the  cruise  he  was  promoted  to  the  case  of  Fort  Sumter  this  result  was  the 

a  lieutenancy,  his   commission  bearing  date  more  remarkable  as  after  its  capture  in  1861  it 

September  16,  1855.    In  1857  he  was  granted  was  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  known  to 

a  leave  of  absence.    Towaxd  the  close  of  the  engineering  art,  and  its  gorge  wall,  which  pre- 

year,  however,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Naval  viously  was  more  than  ten  feet  in  thickness, 

Academy  as  an  assistant  professor.    He  re-  was  protected  by  an  inner  brick  wall  of  twelve 

mained  in  that  position  until  ordered  to  the  feet,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  height 

brig  Dolphin,  in  1859.    He  made  a  cruise  in  by  a  covering  of  sandbags  on  its  outside.    All 

her,  returning  late  in  1860.    He   then  was  its  casemates  were  also  strengthened,  the  trav- 

g ranted  a  leave  of  absence,  in  which  position  erses  on  its  terre-plain  enlarged,  and  eveiy 
e  was  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  applied  precaution  possible  made  use  of  to  make  it  im- 
for  active  duty  at  once,  when  it  was  seen  that  pregnable.  Tet  seven  days'  bombardment  at 
war  must  ensue,  and  the  Navy  Department  the  long  distances  named,  were  sufl^cient  to  re- 
assigned him  to  the  command  of  the  purchased  duce  it  to  a  ruin  incapable  of  bearing  any  im- 
gunboat  Commodore  Perry,  and  with  this  ves-  portant  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city  or  har- 
sel  he  took  part  in  the  naval  attack  by  Com-  bor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sandwork  Fort 
modore  Goldsborough  which  preceded  the  cap-  McAllister  effectually  resisted  the  assault  of  the 
ture  of  Roanoke  Island  on  the  7th  of  February,  three  iron-clads  in  March,  1868,  and  the  sand- 
1862,  by  General  Bumsdde.  work  Fort  Wagner,  though  badly  located,  and 
On  the  8d  of  October,  1862,  he  took  part  in  not  judiciously  defended,  yet  resisted  two  vigor- 
the  Celling  of  Franklin,  Yirmnia.  More  re-  ous  and  well-conducted  assaults,  a  severe  and 
centiy  he  has  been  in  commandof  the  gunboat  almost  continuous  bombardment  from  Admiral 
Commodore  Perry,  in  the  North  Atluitio  Dahlgren's  squadron  and  a  constant  cannonade 
Blockading  Squadron,  being;  stationed  in  North  from  heavy  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  and  was 
Carolina  waters.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  only  abandonded  when  approached  and  mined  by 
was  in  command  of  tiie  Miami,  in  Albemarle  a  regular  siege,  and  was  found  to  be  but  littie  in- 
Sound,  jured.  Fort  Fisher,  amore  recent  example  of  an 
-  He  was  a  skilful  and  intelligent  sailor,  a  earthwork  of  great  strength,  though  situated 
thorough  and  gallant  officer,  and  a  genial,  ac-  too  near  the  channel  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
oomplished)  and  high-toned  genUeman.     Li  fire  of  the  monster  guns  of  the  Momtors  at  short 
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range,  yet  withstood  with  bnt  slight  injmy  the  rapidity  with  which  onr  men  constnict  them  ia 

first  assault  of  the  squadron,  which  concentrated  wond^rf^  and  is  something  new  in  the  art  of 

upon  it  a  fire  of  539  guns ;  and  though  it  might  war.^' 

have  been  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet  at  Though  but  remotely  oonneoted  with  the  sab* 
the  second  bombardment,  would  hardly  have  jectoffortifioations,  yet  as  pertaining  to  the  mat- 
been  captured  but  for  the  feint  of  a  seaward  ter  of  coast  defences,  the  introduction  of  station- 
attack,  which  called  off  the  attention  of  the  gar-  ary  torpedoes  as  a  suba<]^aeous  protection  merits 
risen  n-om  the  actual  assault  by  Terry's  force.  attention.    In  no  previous  war  have  they  beeai 

From  these  and  other  trials  of  the  compara-  used  to  tibie  same  extent  as  in  this.  Various 
tiye  powers  of  resistance  ofmasoniy  and  earth-  forms  have  been  devised,  and  the  contrivances 
work  fortifications,  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  for  exploding  them  at  the  right  moment  for  de- 
country  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stroying  the  vessels  which  approached  them, 
best  material  for  fortifications  in  general  is  a  have  duplayed  a  rare  ingenuity.  Though  con- 
pure  quartz  sand  with  natural  slopes ;  and  that  siderable  iigurv  has  been  done  by  them,  ^^re  or 
where  the  batteries  of  fortifications  are  much  ex-  six  vessels  having  been  destroyed,  yet  they  can- 
posed  or  can  be  approached  within  short  range,  not,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  sucoes^nl,  as 
they  shoidd  be  protected  by  heavy  iron  plating,  not  one  in  five  hundred,  and  perhaps  hardly  one 

Mfijor-G^nerd  GiUmore,  who  ranks  as  one  in  one  thousand,  have  accomplished  the  purpose 

of  the  highest  authorities  on  this  subject,  re-  for  which  they  were  designed.    Their  use  as  a 

gards  the  erection  of  revolving  iron  turrets  in  means  of  harbor  defence  seems  to  be  conceded 

tiie  centre  of  the  channels  of  approach  to  large  as  justifiable  by  all  military  authorities ;  and  if 

cities  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  their  means  thev  can  be  made  more  certainly  effective,  thej 

of  harbor  defence,  as  combining  the  advantages  will  form  a  very  formidable  addition  to  the  means 

of  long  range  and  wide  field  of  fire.  of  protection  to  the  i^proaches  to  large  cities. 

Whue  there  has  been  so  marked  a  revolution  FOSTER,  Stepheit  0.,  an  American  song- ' 
in  the  minds  of  military  men  in  regard  to  the  writer  and  muedcal  composer,  born  in  Pitts- 
subject  of  permanent  fortifications,  a  change  burg,  Pennsylvania,  July  4th,  1826,  died  in 
almost  as  marked  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  "Sew  York  City,  Januarv  18th,  1864.  When 
the  method  of  giving  or  receivmg  battle.  Here-  seven  years  of  age  he  exnibited  musical  preco- 
tofore,  when  two  armies  have  been  opposed  to  city  enough  to  learn  to  play  the  fiageolet  well 
each  other  in  the  field,  and  neither  of  them  dis-  without  instruction,  and  as  he  grew  older  he 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  the  defences  of  a  mastered  most  of  the  other  mudcal  instra- 
fortified  town,  tiiey  have  met  each  other  on  the  ments,  but  never  sought  dr  attained  renown  as 
open  plain  or  slope  of  hillside  or  valley  without  a  performer.  He  had  studied  music  very  thor- 
fortification,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  have  oughly,  and  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
often  been  decided  by  a  dashing  charge  of  cav-  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  He  was  also 
airy  or  the  sudden  assault  of  infantry  with  tiie  a  nroficient  in  French  and  German,  painted 
bayonet.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  bat-  well,  and,  though  a  man  of  extreme  modesty 
ties  of  the  present  war;  but  the  troops  on  both  and  a  retiring  disposition,  possessed  extensive 
eides  have  learned  that  a  barricade  even  of  the  and  general  intellectual  culture.  His  taste  in 
rudest  character  will  stop  many  of  the  balls,  the  composition  of  music  was  for  simple,  sweet, 
shot,  and  shell  which  are  sent  on  an  errand  of  and  unpretending  melodies,  and  his  earlier 
destruction  toward  them,  and  at  every  halt  for  songs  and  airs  were  mostiy  for  the  negro  min- 
tiie  night  or  for  a  few  hours  the  men,  before  strels,  then  so  popular  in  this  country, 
attending  to  any  other  duty,  run  up  barricades  George  Wilfig,  the  Baltimore  music  pub- 
of  rails  which  they  cover  with  earth,  and  thus  lisher,  published  ids  first  song  in  1842.  It  was 
protect  themselves  in  part  from  a  sweeping  called  ^^Open  thy  Lattice,  Love"  and  waa 
assault  like  those  at  Shiloh  and  at  Stone  River,  followed  by  "  Old  Uncle  Ned  *'  and  *<  Oh  I  8u- 
wMch  would  destroy  or  capture  thousands,  sanna.^  which  were  issued  by  Peters  of  Oln- 
The  primary  barricade  is  thrown  up  with  won-  oinnatL  Then  appeared  "  Louisiana  BeUe,*' 
derflu  rapidity,  and  is  tolerably  complete  within  "Nelly  was  a  Lady,"  "Camptown  Races,'' 
five  or  ten  minutes.  If  not  immediately  as-  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "  Massa's  in  the 
saulted,  the  men  proceed  to  perfect  it  by  digging  Gold,  Cold  Ground-"  "Nelly  Bly,"  "  Oh,  Boys, 
a  trench  inside  and  throwing  the  earth  outside,  Oarry  Me  'Lon^,"  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and 
thus  making  the  protection  greater ;  by  felling  others.  With  tnese  Foster  established  his  repn- 
the  trees  and  undergrowth  in  front  and  arrang-  tation  as  a  writer  of  negro  minstrelsy,  and  at  the 
ing  it  as  an  abatis ;  by  palisades  and  wire  en-  same  time  made  considerable  money,  his  New 
tanglements,  and  by  placmg  heavy  logs  on  the  York  publishers,  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  paving  him 
top  of  the  barricades  tor  protection  to  the  sharp-  over  $15,000  on  "  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  alone- 
shooters.  During  General  Sherman's  cam-  the  most  profitable  piece  of  music  ever  publish- 
paigns  firom  Chattanooga  to  Atianta,  and  from  ed  in  this  country.  £.  P.  Ohristy  paid  Foster 
that  city  to  Savannah,  as  weU  as  in  General  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  having 
(Grant's  campaigns  in  Virginia,  these  temporary  his  name  printed  on  one  edition  of  tiiis  song, 
fortifications  were  constantiy  erected ;  and  in  During  the  past  ten  years  Foster's  comMNd- 
General  Sherman's  report  of  the  Atianta  cam-  tions  were  of  a  more  sentimental  and  refined 
pidgn  he  says  of  this  practice :  "  The  skill  and  character.    He  dropped  the  burlesque  negro 
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wordsj  and  wrote  and  composed  such  pieces  as  thns  acquired  carried  him  into  Parliament  in  the 

"Willie,  we  have  Missed  Yon,"  "Ellen  Bayne,"  general  election  of  1847,  as  member  for  Old- 

"  Maggie  by  my  Side,"  "  Oome  where  my  Love  ham,  formerly  represent^  by  William  Cobbett. 

lies  Keaming,"  "Little  Ella,"  "Jennie  with  He  was  returned  again  for  the  same  borongh 

the  Light  Brown  Hair,"  "  Willie,  my  Brave,"  in  1852  and  1867,  and  held  his  seat  nntil  1862, 

"  FareweU,  my  Lillie  I)ear,"  "  Oh,  Comrades,  when  failing  health,  combined  with  impaired 

fill  no  Glass  for  Me,"  "  Old  Dog  Tray,"  "Mol-  eyesiftht  amonntini?  almost  to  blindness,  im- 


in  my  Dreams."  "Suffer  little   Children  to  body  than  to  a  miscellaneous  audience,  and 

come  unto  Me,"  "  Ella  is  an  Angel,"  "  I  will  during  the  latter  part  of  his  legislative  career 

be  true  to  Thee,"  and  over  a  hundred  others.  he  lapsed  into  almost  complete  silence,  his 

His  ballads  have  been  translated  into  most  spirit  seeming  to  become  singularly  softened 

of  the  European  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  Ian-  and  cleared  by  old  age.    He  was  a  man  of  fine 

ffoages,  and  published  with  his  musdc.     His  literary  tastes,  possessed  no  mean  acquaintance 

later  works  exhibit  greater  grace  and  tender-  with  old  English  authors  and  the  ancient  clas- 

ness  than  the  earlier  ones,  and  in  these  par-  sics,  and  throughout  his  life  was  thorou^y 

tieulars  he  continued  to  improve  untU  the  close  honest  and  earnest,  being  described  as  one 

of  his  life.    His  best  compositions  have  been  "  who  loved  the  people  without  feeling  any 

oolleoted  in  a  volume  nnce  his  death.  passion  for  the  aristocracy,  though  he  made 

FOX,  William  JoHNSOK,  an  English  preacher,  them  food  for  his  rhetoric.^^    His  publications, 

author  and  politician,born  in  Wrentham,Su[ffi>lk.  apart  from  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 

in  1786,  died  June  8, 1864.    He  was  the  son  of  periodicals,  comprise,  "Letters  of  a  Norwich 

a  Norwich  weaver,  and  being  designed  for  a  Weaver-Boy,"    "  Lectures   to   the   Working 

dissenting  minister,  was  educated  in  the  Hom-  Classes,"  a  philosophical  work  on  "  Beligious 

erton  Independent  College  at  London,  an  in-  Ideas,"  dec,  &c. 

Btltation  under  the  direction  of  the  Orthodox  FBAKCE,  an  empire  in  Europe.  Emperor, 
Konconformists.  He  soon  broke  loose  from  this  Napoleon  Hi.,  Louis  Napoleon,  bom  April  20th, 
connection,  however,  and  became  a  Unitarian  1808,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Napoleon,  formerly 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  type,  passing  rapidly  King  of  Holland,  and  of  Queen  Hortense ;  elect- 
"from  Orthodox  dissent  through  the  various  ed  Pre£ddent  or  the  French  Republic  for  four 
stages  of  a  kindly  and  philanthropic  but  ex-  years  by  5,662,834  votes;  November  10th,  1848, 
ternallJnitarianism,  to  the  position  of  a  deistical  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a  coup 
hereedarch,  who  preached  more  on  politics  than  d^Stat^  December  2d,  1851;  elected  President 
either  on  ethics  or  the  religion  called  natural"  of  the  Bepublicfor  ten  years  by  7,489,216  votes^ 
For  a  number  of  years  he  preached  in  a  chapel  December  20-21, 1851 ;  chosen  hereditaiy  em- 
at  Finsbury,  London,  where  his  remarkable  peror  by  a  "pl6bisoite"  of  7,864,189  votes 
eloquence  and  the  unique  character  of  the  ser-  against  281,145  votes,  November  21st,  22d,  1852 ; 
vices  drew  large  congregations;  but  finding  accepted  the  imperial  dignity  and  assumed  the 
politics  and  Journalism  a  more  congenial  fiela  titie  of  Napoleon  HI.,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
of  employment  he  gradually  with&ew  from  December  1st,  1852.  8on :  Napoleon  Eugene 
the  ministry,  and  became  connected  with  va-  Louis*John  Joseph,  bom  March  16th,  1856. 
rious  periodicals*  For  several  years  he  edited  According  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Nov. 
the  "  Monthly  Bepository,"  and  he  was  one  of  7th,  1852^  ue  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in 
the  chief  writers  for  the  "  Weekly  Dispatch,"  the  male  and  legitimate  Ime  of  descendants  of 
while  that  paper  was  at  the  height  of  its  repu-  the  present  emperor,  in  the  order  of  primo- 
tation  and  mnuence.  He  was  connected  with  g^eniture.  Napoleon  IIL  also  feserved  the 
the  "Westminster  Beview  "  from  its  foundation,  right,  in  case  he  should  leave  no  male  children, 
Slaving  written  the  first  article  for  the  first  to  nominate  as  his  successor  a  member  of  the 
number,  and  was  also  a  regular  contributor  to  family  of  Napoleon  L,  and  he  accordingly  nomi- 
the  "  Betrospective  Beview,"  and  other  period-  nated  his  unde  Jerome,  ex-king  of  Westphalia, 
icals.  His  pen  was  uniformly  employed  in  be-  and  his  male  descendants,  from  his  marriage 
half  of  the  extreme  liberal  par^,  and  as  a  with  Catherine,  Princess  oi  Wurtemberg.  The 
speaker  before  popular  bodies  he  was  inferior  to  same  right  of  nominating  a  successor  does  not 
no  political  agitator  of  his  day.  His  eloquence  however,  belong  to  any  of  the  successors  of 
was  of  the  rhetorical  order,  nervous  anaculti-  Louis  Napoleon.  If  tins  imperial  line  should 
vated,  abounding  in  fine  phrases  and  humorous  become  extinct,  the  members  of  the  council  of 
illusions,  nicely  a^usted  to  the  comprehension  state,  together  with  the  presidents  of  the  senate 
of  his  hearers,  and  characterized  by  telling  and  the  le^lative  chamber  will  elect  an  em- 
hits.  These  qualities  commended  him  to  the  peror,  whose  election  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Anti-Oom  Law  League  as  an  opponent  of  the  popular  vote. 

protective  system..  He  entered  heartily  into  The  present  French  constitution  bears  date 

the  cause,  addressed  meetings  in  all  parts  of  of  January  14th,  1852,  and  has  subsequentiy 

the  kingdom,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  been  modified  by  Senate  decrees  of  November 

success  of  the  movement.    The  reputation  he  7th,  1852,  February  2d,  1861,  and  December 
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81st,  1861,  by  an  imperial  decree  of  December 
2d,  1852,  and  an  "  organic  decree  "  of  December 
ISth.  1862.  According  to  the  statutes  there 
are  five  divisions  in  the  state  goyemment:  the 
Emperor,  the  Ministers,  a  Oooncil  of  State,  a 
Senate,  a  Legislatiye  Body.  The  ministers,  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state  and  oi  the 
senate,  are  all  nominated  solely  by  the  em- 
peror. The  cardinals,  marshals  and  admirals 
of  the  empire  belong,  by  right  of  thdr  dignity, 
to  the  senate,  whose  total  membership  shall  not 
exceed  150.  The  senate  alone  has  the  right  to 
receive  petitions,  and  no  act  of  the  legidative 
body  is  valid  witnont  the  approval  of  &e  senate. 
The  members  of  the  legislative  body  are  elected 
by  general  saffirage,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
to  every  86,000  electors.  The  legLsdative  body, 
which  was  chosen  in  1868,  contains  888  mem- 
bers, of  whom  85  belong  to  the  opposition 
party,  whUe  all  the  other  members  were  the 
official  candidates  of  government.  France  is  at 
present  divided  into  89  departments,  witii  878 
arrondissements,  2,988  cantons,  and  87,510  com- 
munes. The  area  amountsto  207,282  English 
square  miles.  The  total  population  of  Fx^ce 
amounted^  in  1861.  to  87,882,  225  souls. 

Acoordmg  to  a  Belgian  paper,  La  DUcttsnon^ 
the  following  languages  are  spoken  in  France, 
besides  the  French:  German,  by  1,160,000; 
Breton,  by  1,070,000;  Provencal  by  14,000,- 
000;  Italian,  by  200,000;  Oataloman,  by  100,- 
000 ;  Flemish,  by  200,000 ;  Basque,  by  160,000 
persons.  The  area  and  population  of  tilie  French 
colonies,  in  1864,  was  as  follows : 


Under  the  protectorate  of  France  are  the  fol- 
lowing countries: 


COUlVTRin. 

HMtaML 

fvr^uaum. 

AaHn:  IlkeldiuidomofOMnbodlft. 
AfHcft :  PortoHoTo (Qold OoMt). 

Ooeanica:  Soetoty  iBumdi 

The  IsUmds  of  PonutQ,  WalUa, 
G«mbier.  Troaboiiai. 

f 
f 

160,000 
900,000 

1,000,000 

90,000 

9,000 

18,400 

TotoL 

800,000 

1,047,400 

The  budget  for  1865,  as  voted  by  the  senate 
and  the  le^slative  body,  was  as  follows : 

Ksy«M. 

B.«IVta. 

Diddl 

Ordiiuuy  Budget ... . 
EztnoraisAiy  Biidg- 

108,010,986 

A. 

•  •  •  • 

9,099,907,018 

9,060,514^ 

9,79a,985 

The  Emperor  has  five  times  raised  loans  from 
the  population  at  large.  The  loans  thus  created 
are  specified  in  the  following  statement : 


pROvnrdSL 


I 


L  Asia: 

India,  PondidhOT,  KnrlkaL  Ya^ 
naon,  Mahe,  Coaadernagor. . . 

Lower  CoohlnOhina;  ThePiro- 
ylenoes  Blen-Hoa,  Oiadlnh, 
XTtho 


Total  In  Atla. 


IL  AMca: 
B«n6ga],  Gone,  and  dependen 

oies 

EctabUshmenta    on    the  Gold 

Coast 

Gaboon  

The  Island  of  Beonlon 

Islands  of  Ste.  Maiie  and  Ifos- 

Blbe 

Island  of  Mayotte. 

Islands  of  Paul  and  Amsterdam. 

Adalls 

Obook 


48,909 
9,000,000 


Total  tn  AlHoa. 


•••••• 


IIL  America: 

Martintque 

Gnadeloape  and  dependencies. . 

Gayana 

8t  Flenre  and  Mlqnelon 


Total  In  America. 


Oeeanica: 
Archipelago  of  Karqiieaas  Is- 
lands  

New  Oaledona  and  Pine  Islands 
Loyaltj  Islands 

Total  in  Oeeanica. 

Total  of  French  Ck>lonles 


9,048,909 


90,000,000 

f 
f 
918,600 

118,OT0 
80,000 

t 
t 


90.807.090 


98,789 

108,000 

18,000,000 

91,098 


18,998,895 


180,000 
9,000,000 


9,180,000 

47,704,8g9 


9M,078 
1,600,000 


1,790,478 


979^800 

f 
1 
188,471 

10,670 
0,000 
f 
f 
f 


478^ 


186,991 

188,000 

96,087 

9,011 


809,068 


19,000 
60,000 
1^000 


77,000 
9,678,877 


Komlaal 

Cnltal 

SabMiAedlbr. 

SabMrfbM. 

First  Loan,  March 
14th,    1854,   (Ori- 

mean  war) 

9,960,000 

480,816,400 

99,294 

Second  Loan,  Jan. 

8d,  1866  (Crimean 

war)..... 

600.000.000 

9,196^)60,170 

180,400  i 

Third   Loan,    Jnlr 
18th,    1866    (<M- 

meaa  war) 

760,000,000 

8,069,794,195 

810,970 

Fourth  Loan,  May 
7th,  1660(Ita]ian 

war) 

600,000,000 

9,609,080,198 

000,280 

Fifth    Loan     C^an, 
19th,  1804   (Con- 
solidation  of  the 

floating  debt).....     800,000,000 

4,847,000,000 

642,001 

The  public  debt  of  France,  was,  on  Januaiy 
1st,  1864,  as  follows : 

Ponded  debt 9,710,000,000 

FkMtingdebt 1,960.000,000 

Ancient  special  debts  and  annolties. 60,000,000 

Obligadons,  treaties,  etc.            160^000,000 

life  rents  and  pensl<nis,  representing  a  capital 

of 788,000,000 

Total 11,909,000,000 

Accordmg  to  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  war, 
for  1865,  the  armj  was  composed  as  follows: 


stair 

Inikntry. . . . 
CaTalrr .... 
ArtiUeiy... 
Engineers.. 
Gensdarmes 
T^mypsof  the  Adminls- 


WwfNtfBg; 


1,778 

959,068 

02,798 

89,889 

7,480 
94,686 


tration. 16,000 


Um. 


100 

824 

48,148 

10,040 

884 

14,709 

6i,448 


1,841 

616,987 

100,221 

80,189 

16,448 

25,068 

88,805 


200 
460 

06,000 

48,888 

1,400 

1^000 

12,000 


The  nayy,  on  Januarj  1st,  1864,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grotha  Ahnanac  for  186Q,  as  follows ; 


TEBSELS. 


ITnnbar. 


*  100  ImcUtm  "1  gMgnybkal  i^tian  miUi 


Iron-dad  screw  steamers  (bnilt 

or  boilding) 

Screw  steamers,  not  iron-dad. 

Side-whed  steamers 

SsiUng  Tessels 


40 
289 

96 
104 


1,008 

4,919 

608 

2,102 


22,080 
04,668 

18,910 
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Aooordmg  to  P.  Bany  (the  Doolr^ arda,  Ship- 
yards, and  Marine  of  France,  London,  1864), 
France  ^ssesaed  in  the  smnmer  of  1864,  the  fol- 
lowing iron-clad  men-of-war,  either  afloat  or 
about  to  be  launched : 


The  merchant  navy,  on  December  Slst,  1826, 
consisted  of 


TOBlUfl^ 


moircLADs. 

Maaento 

Solnrlno. 

CoiironiiA 

Hocmandie 

InTlnelUe 

Ololre 

ProTenoe 

Heroine 

BsTole 

Boraiiehe 

SmrlelUuita... 

Flaadr* 

GnJenne 

Chtololse 

VftloreoM 

Ifagnaaime.... 

JanrMQ  (cqdo- 

!»)..... 


Qvaa, 

FOW. 

02 

1,000 

62 

1,000 

40 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

900 

88 

000 

88 

900 

88 

900 

•  • 

600 

ZBOKCLAOflL 


Jaxxnan.  (cnpo- 

^1*) 

Tannante 

DeTUtatton.... 

Lare 

FondroTanto  .. 
Goiigrdye...... 

Saigon 

Paleatro 

Pelho 

PaixbaDS 

ArawpccllTA  ... 
Imwegnftble  .. 
EmbiiBoade.... 

B«ftig« 

Antwaote 

Implaoable..... 
OpinUtre 


18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
14 

14 
14 
14 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


gafUngTenelB.. 

Bteamera , 

Coasting  Teasels 

Total...., 


908,670 
78,981 
81,988 


1,044»484 


600 

226 
226 


226 


800 

800 
800 
800 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


The  general  and  special  commerce  of  France 
with  the  comitries  or  America,  during  the  year 
1862  was  as  follows  (value  ^q>re68^  in  mil- 
lions of  francs): 


• 

ZmpattaMoM. 

bp-Mk... 

a«Mi«l 

SpMbl 

Qmmtnl 

SpMtol 

United  states 

92.6 
&9 

a7 
2ao 

89.8 

8&8 

27.7 

9.2 

1«L4 

e  •  •  • 

1.4 
1.1 
9.8 

98.2 
&8 

a7 

21.1 
40i6 
8L6 
24.8 

a6 

22.1 

• .  •• 
0.8 
10 
14 

12t8 

20l6 

0.4 

12.1 

92.2 

88L7 

19l2 

24.8 

88J 

Ol6 

1.1 

2.8 

4.7 

99.9 

Hexloo 

18L1 

a4 

Haiti 0 

9.1 

Bnsll 

88wl 

Argentine  Sepablio. . . . 

SJTf,:::::::::::::: 

Peru  .................. 

2&7 
14.8 
1&6 
28.8 

BoliTla 

0l6 

Bcnador  *           **  ,.*.. 

0.7 

Hew  Granada 

2. 

Teneraela 

8.9 

The  commerce  with  some  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  was  as  follows : 


Bvsaia 

German  ZoUyerein 

Great  Britain 

Belglmn 

Swiuerland 

Italy.. 

TnAey 


l%e  total  commerce  of  France,  during  the  year 
1862,  was  (yalue  expressed  in  millions  of  francs :) 

Importatlona.— GenendOommeroe 2,899.2 

'  Special  Commeroe. 2tl9a8 

Total  Importations 6,948.1 

Xzportatlouk— General  Commeroe 8,019.9 

^  Bpeelal  Oommene 2^7 

Total  £zportations 4,441.8 

The  movements  of  shipping   during   1868, 
were  as  follows : 


SimBBS. 

__^_ 

vcMKUL 

Shipa. 

Tomugak 

Skips, 

Tonnaft, 

French 

Poreign.. 

18,479 
18,887 

1,988,944 

2,779,482 

18,708 

18,671 

1,992,468 
2,868,676 

Total 

81,848 

4,748,428 

82,277 

4,848,061 

The  session  of  the  Corps  L^gislati^  which  was 
opened  in  Nov.,  1868,  continued  until  May  28, 
1864.  The  opposition,  though  small,  embraced 
the  first  talents  of  France,  and  tiie  miisterly  ad- 
dresses by  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Thiers, 
Berryer,  Emile  Olivier,  and  many  otiiers,  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  They  offered  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  draft  of  an  address  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  they  embodied  the  most  important  de- 
mands of  tiie  liberal  party.  Tliough  unable  to 
influence  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  Corps 
LegisLati^  they  greatiy  improved  the  prospects 
of  their  party.  The  address,  as  finally  adopted 
by  the  Corps  L^gialati^  states  that  tibe  people 
are  profoundly  attached  to  Imperial  institu- 
tions, and  applauds  the  resolution  of  the  emperor 
to  anticipate  public  opinion  in  the  path  of  indus- 
trial ana  commercial  liberty.  It  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  public  works  should  not  be  dimin- 
ished, and  that  interior  reforms  should  be  de- 
veloped. The  address  then  says  that  the  Coips 
L^gishttif  believes  with  the  emperor  that  the 
most  wisely  governed  nations  cannot  always  es- 
cape foreign  complications,  and  that  they  ^oidd 
regard  them  without  illusion  as  without  weak- 
ness.   The  document  then  proceeds : 

**  The  distant  expeditions  to  China,  Cochin  China, 
and  Mexico,  have  greatly  diitnrbed  uie  public  mina 
of  France  on  aeoount  of  the  obligations  and  sacrifices 
they  entail.  "We  acknowledge  that  these  expeditions 
must  insDire  respect  for  our  countrymen  and  for  the 
French  flag,  ana  that  they  may  also  deyelop  our 
mercantile  commerce,  but  we  should  be  happy  to  see 
realized  shortly  the  ffood  results  for  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  led  us  to  hope."  On  the  Polish  question 
the  address  says : — '*  The  recollections  of  our  history 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  which  animate  us  excite 
the  most  earnest  sympathies  for  Poland^  and  we  have 
seen  with  grief  the  failure  of  the  combined  eflforta  oiP 
three  great  powers;  neither  can  we,  however,  disre- 

fard  that  the  sincere  and  cordial  support  of  Bussia 
as  been  useftil  to  France  on  important  occasions. 
We  hope  that  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  ani- 
mates the  two  sovereigns  will  succeed  in  remoring 
all  that  can  create  any  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  re- 
lations between  the  two  powers,  and  have  therefore 
accepted  with  profound  satisfaction  the  idea  of  a 
European  Coxupress,  which  will  be  a  lasting  honor  to 
your  reign,  franco,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed 
splendor  and  glory,  is  gratefiil  to  you  for  not  having 
committed  her  treasures  and  the  blood  of  her  chif 
dren  in  causes  in  which  her  honor  and  intereste  are 
not  at  stake.  Leave  without  regret,  Sire,  the  few  un- 
just prejudices  against  accepting  your  loyal  and  pa- 
cific propositions.  Noble  and  sound  ideas  make  way 
in  the  world,  and  teke  root  in  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ples. Await  calmly  the  effect  of  your  generous  words. 
France,  homogeneous,  compact,  strong,  and  confident 
in  you,  fears  no  agg^ssion,  and  now  has  no  other 
amhition  than  to  assure  her  repose  and  develop  her 
material  welfare  by  labor  and  peace,  and  her  moral 
welfare  by  the  sincere  and  gradual  practice  of  dvil 
and  political  liberties." 
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The  address  was  presented  to  the  emperor  send  him  more  money.    Mazzini  was  conse- 

on  Feb.  1.    The  emperor,  in  reply,  said,  that  quently  included  in  the  indictment,  thon^  he 

the  debates  upon  tiie  confirmation  of  ^q  mem-  emphatically  denied  all  the  statements  of  Greoo. 

bers'  elections  and  on  the  address  had  been  long  Juagment  on  the  conspirators  was  passed  on 

and  profound,  and  though  they  had  taken  near-  February  26th.    Greoo  and  Trabuoo  were  oon- 

ly  three  months  from  the  le^slative  business  of  denmed  to  trans^rtation  for  life,  and  Impera- 

me  House,  they  had  not  been  useless.    To  an  tori  and  Soagloni  to  twenty  years'  imprison- 

Impartial  mind  the  result  had  been  to  annihi-  ment. 

late  the  accusations  which  had  been  sldlfully  Supplementary  elections  for  the  Opips  L^gb- 

spread.    The  Emperor  then  continued :  latif  took  place  in  two  districts  of  Pans,  and  in 

" ThepoUcy  of  the  Government  is  better  appreici.  several  proyindal  districts,  in  the  month  of 

ated.    We  have  a  more  compact  majority^  ana  one  March.    At  most  of  the  elections  the  Oppoaitian 

more  devoted  to  our  institntionB.    These  are  great  was  successful.    It  gained,  in  particular,  a  sig- 

adrantafes.    After  the  fruitless  efforts  of  so  many  nal  yiotory  in  Paris,  where  its  candidates  were 

ever-shifting  base  without  consistence.  For  sixty  the  French  Bepnblio  m  1848,  Oamot  and  Gar- 
yean  liberty  has  become  an  army  in  the  hands  of  nier  Pages.  Oamot  received  O^OSS  votes  against 
parties  to  overthrow  the  existing  Glovemment;  thence  the  government  nominee,  Pmard.  for  whom 
We  resulted  inceMspjfluctuations-power  succumb-  ^j^j  3  oi^g  persons  voted.  Gamier  Pages  had 
ing  to  Uberty,  and  Uberty  succumbmg  to  anarchy.  n7^icnV^S\.I^!Z;^^i^^.l^^  ^^Ti^ 
Tfis  must  no  longer  exisl  The  example  of  recent  11,721  votes  rejsorded  m  his  fevor,  while  Levi, 
years  proves  the  possibility  of  conciliating  what  has  one  of  the  Pans  maires  put  forward  to  oppose 
lonff  appeared  irrecondlablfi.  Really  fecund  progress  him,  only  received  4,641.  At  Oambrai,  Stievant, 
is  the  fruit  of  experience.    Its  advance  will  not  be  the  Opposition  candidate,  obtained  16,159  votes, 


ity.  Let  us  await,  from  agreement  and  from  time,  Oouncils-Geneial  were  held,  with  a  result  similar 
such  ameliorations  as  are  posidble.  Bo  not  let  a  de-  to  that  of  the  general  election  in  1868.  In  a 
lusive  hope  ofchimeri^ffituw  unceasingly  compro-  number  of  large  cities,  the  opposition  elected 
mise  the  present  good  which  we  have  at  heart  to  4.\^^iJ  ^^aia^*.^  ««/7«  »^^^  ^\^,,^^i,  ««  \r<i^ 
consoUdatS  togethlr.  Let  us  each  remain  in  our  ^?^  candidates,  and  m  some  placea,  «  Mar- 
right  sphere.  You,  gentlemen,  enlightening  and  con-  seules,  the  government  even  desisted  nx)m  re- 
troUin^  the  promssofthe  Government,  I  taking  the  commending  official  candidates;  but  on  the 
initiative  in  all  that  may  promote  the  greatness  and  whole,  the  govemment  gained  the  official  can- 
prosperity  of  France."  didates  in  an  overwhehning  number  of  dis- 

Thesessionof  the  Corps  L6gisla1if  was  dosed  triots.  At  the  opening  of  the  Gouncils-Gen- 
on  May  28,  by  its  President,  the  Duke  de  Mor-  eral  several  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  ap- 
ny,  who,  in  his  closing  speech,  alluded  to  the  pointed  by  the  emperor  presidents  of  the  ooun- 
conciliatory  part  he  acted,  ana  invited  all  par-  oils,  delivered  speeches  in  which  they  prom- 
ties  to  observe  conciliation  one  toward  another,  ised  the  introduction  of  liberal  reforms.    Mr. 

In  January,  1864,  a  great  excitement  was  Bouher  intimated  that  a  new  law  would  be 
produced  by  the  ^covery  of  a  conspiracy  promulgated  affecting  the  Oouncik-General, 
against  the  emperor^s  life.  The  police  arrested  which  would  have  a  largely  decentralLdng  char- 
on  Jan.  7th,  four  Italians, — Greco,  Imperatori,  aoter.  It  would  also  be  very  liberal,  and  confer 
Trabuco,  and  Scagloni.  At  their  residences  were  upon  the  Ooimcils-C^neral  tiie  most  entire  au- 
found  a  great  quantity  ofEnglish  gunpowder,  four  thority  over  departmental  affairs,  restraining 
poignards,  four  revolvers,  four  air-guns  of  a  new  their  subordination  to  the  State  solely  to  the 
and  ingenious  constraction,  phosphorus,  perons-  snbjeots  affecting  general  interests,  the  unity 
sion  caps,  fuses  several  metres  in  length,  and  of  the  territory  or  tiie  right  of  political  sover- 
eight  hand-grenadecL  made  on  the  Orsini  pattern,  eignty.  The  speech  of  Mr,  Bouland,  at  Rouen, 
They  had  entered  France  at  Mulhouse,  whence  expressed  the  same  views.  At  St.  Etienne, 
they  were  followed  by  the  police  to  Paris,  One  the  Duke  de  Peragny,  who  presided  over  the 
of  the  prisoners,  Greco,  with  a  readiness  which  Oouncil-General  for  the  Department  de  la  Loire, 
created  a  general  distrust,  avowed  an  intention  gave  a  complete  review  of  the  theoi^  of  the 
to  assassinate,  and  confessed  all  the  details  of  the  imperial  oMistitution.  He  called  Louis  ^^^ 
plot.  According  to  his  statements,  he  and  his  leon  "the  founder  of  liberty  in  France."  The 
accomplices  had,  in  September,  1868,  been  sum-  form  of  liberty  he  contended  varied  with  every 
moned  to  Lugano  by  Mazzini,  with  wlK>m  they  free  people.  "  The  present  jphysiognomy  of  Hb- 
had  been  for  some  time  in  corresfpondence.  It  erty,  properly  so  called,"  said  M.  de  Persign^ 
was  then  and  there  arranged  that  they  should  "  may  be  recognized^  by  the  striking  signs  01 
proceed  to  Paris  to  assasdnate  the  emperor,  the  solidity  and  duration  of  government,  whioih 
Mazrini  gave  them  four  shells,  which  he  had  re-  it  founds,  and  above  all  by  the  passion  it  in- 
ceived  or  brought  from  En^and ;  four  shells  of  spires  for  great  things.']  M.  de  Persigny  then 
a  similar  description  which  he  had  caused  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  institutions  of  England 
made  at  Genoa,  four  revolvers,  and  four  poig-  are  not  suitable  for  France,  "  it  not  being  pos- 
nards.  On  leaving  Lugano,  Mazani  gave  him  sible,  he  continued,  "  for  authority  or  lib^y  to 
4,000  fr.,  telling  him  he  was  going  to  London,  remain  in  the  hands  of  one  dassL  as  in  England, 
to  await  tiie  result  of  the  attempt,  and  then  Instead  of  subordinating  one  class  to  another. 
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it  was  natural  to  render  them  independent,  commerdal  relations  with  the  ports  of  Asia 

and  this  is  the  ftmdamental  principle  of  onr  have  made  but  little,  and  those  with  the  French 

institntions."     The  speaker  farther  said,  "In  colonies  hardlj  any  progress.     The  greatest 

<Mrder  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  a  improvement  has  been  in  the  commerce  with 

benefit^  it  is  necessary,  in  a  country  newly  England.    Two  years  before  the  reforms  the 

oonstitated,  that  a  new^  yigorons.  and  inde-  general  commerce  of  France  with  the  United 

pendent  political  generation  shonld  arise  to  re-  Kingdom  (of  Europe)  kept  at  the  average  of 

rq>lace  the  minds  enervated  by  revolutions.*'  1,000,000,000.    The  following  is  the  progress 

At  Marseilles,  M.  Behic,  minister  of  agricul-  it  has  since  attained:  in  1860,  1,261,000,000; 

tnre,  commerce,  and  public  works,  announced  1861,  1,176,000,000 ;  1862, 1,490,000,000 ;  and 

that  the  time  approached  when  custom-dues  will  1868,  1,752,000,000. 

be  assessed,  with  a  view  to  the  financial  inter-  The  most  important  events  in  the  foreign 

ests  of  the  countiy  only.    He  also  stated  that  relations  of  France  during  the  year  1864  were 

tibe  completion  of  the  whole  system  of  railways  the  Convention  of  April  10th,  which  founded 

in  France  would  be  hastened.     He  likewise  the  throne  of  Mexico,  and  that  of  September 

promised  the  establishment  of  a  new  code  of  15th,  by  which  France  agreed  to  withdraw 

commercial  legislation,  an  extension  of  the  right  within  two  years  her  troops  from  Rome,  while 

of  association,  and  an  organization  for  profes-  Italy,  in  return,  took  the  solemn  engagement 

sional  tuition.    The  hopes  raised  by  these  prom-  not  to  attack  it,  and  even  to  defend  it  against 

ises  were,  however,  not  Mfilled.     The  laws  aU  aggression  from  without.    {See  Mexico  and 

prohibiting  more  than  twenty  persons  to  as-  Italt.)    The  relations  of  France  to  the  United 

semble  without  previous  permission,  and  those  States  during  the  year  1864  were  thus  reviewed 

concerning  the  press  were  enforced  with  the  in  the  "  Yellow  Book "  (volume  of  diplomatic 

usual  rigor.    The  applications  made  for  .the  an-  correspondence),  which  was  laid  before  the 

thority  to  establish  new  papers  were  almost  al-  Corps  JL^gislatif  in  February,  1865 :  "  War  still 

ways  denied  to  men  known  to  belong  to  the  continues  in  the  United  States,  and  the  indom- 

Opposition.    The  Government  also  made  an  ef-  itable  resolution  of  the  two  belligerents  does 

fort  to  xmdersell  the  independent  papers,  by  the  not  permit  us  now,  any  more  than  a  year  ago, 

estabHshment  of  a  cheap  evening  edition  of  the  to.  see  the  end  of  this  bl<x>dy  aud  disastrous 

Moniteur.  struggle.     The  Government  of  the  Emperor 

Important  reforms  have  been  carried  through  has  not  departed  from  those  principles  of  strict 
in  the  postal  department.  The  Moniteur  states  neutrality  which  it  has  laid  down  as  tiie  rule 
that  in  1847,  a  few  months  before  the  postal  re-  of  its  conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the 
form  of  that  period,  the  number  of  letters  which  war.  Decided,  so  long  as  circumstances  were 
passed  through  the  French  post-ofSce  was  126,-  not  more,  favorable,  not  to  renew  our  efforts 
000,000  a  year.  It  is  now  nearly  800,000,000.  to  open  a  way  to  an  understanding,  we  have 
In  1847  the  receipts  of  the  post-office  were  remained  inactive  but  not  indifferent  specta- 
58,287,190  fr.  In  1868  they  exceeded  72,000,-  tors.of  a- conflict  in  which  so  much  ruin  is  ac- 
000  £r.  Hereafter  all  France  will  be  divided  cumulated.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
into  fflx  districts,  with  a  resident  inspector  in  turn  our  attention  solely  to  the  condition  of 
eadi,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  pos-  our  French  subjects,  as  worthy  of  our  interest. 
tal  service  in  his  department  is  properly  per-  Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Confed- 
formed,  and  to  take  measures  for  ensuring  the  erate  States  of  the  South,  with  which  we  do 
most  rapid  trausmission  of  correroondence  by  not  keep  up  official  relations,  we  can  often  do 
railway  and  other  conveyances.  The  Moniteur^  nothing  but  register  the  claims  of  French  sub- 
in  conclusion,  says  that  it  is  a  decentralizing  jects  in  those  States,  reserving  to  ourselves 
measure,  by  whicii  the  improvement  suggested  me  right  of  enforcing  them  at  some  fitting  op- 
by  experience  may  be  introduced  without  pre-  nortunity.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  neg- 
vious  arrangement  with  liie  central  admmis-  lected  no  means  to  bring  the  Federal  Gt)vem- 
tration.  ment  to  admit  that  it  ought,  in  strict  equity. 

Hie  Journal  dee  I>ehat$,  referring  to  an  of-  to  distinguish  between  those  damages  suffered 
fidal  blue-book  lately  published,  with  an  ao-  by  our  countrymen,  resulting  from  military 
count  of  tiie  commercial  transactions  of  France  operations,  and  those  which  the  authorities, 
in  1868,  congratulates  the  country  on  its  rapid  by  irregular  and  forced  requisitions,  have  gra- 
tendency,  during  the  last  three  years,  to  ap-  tuitouiuy  infficted  upon  them :  and  we  have 
proach  ^egreatness  of  the  commerce  of  Great  insisted  that  proper  reparation  should  be  grant- 
Britain.  Tne  amount  of  Ibigland's  commercial  ed  for  the  latter  injuries.  We  wish  we  could 
transactions  in  1862  was  stated  at  9^00,000,000  add  that  our  efforts  had  obtained  the  result  we 
of  francs,  while  in  1868  that  of  France  was  were  entitled  to  expect" 
6,768,000,000.  The  difference  is  stiU  about  a  On  April  8th,  1864,  an  insurrection  broke 
third  to  ihe  disadvantage  of  France,  but  ten  out  in  the  province  of  Gran,  in  Western  Al- 
years  back  it  was  more  than  one  half.  Com-  geria,  among  the  tribes  of  Ouled-Sidi-Sheikhy 
pared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  in  Fraras,  Flittas,  and  others.  The  chief  cause 
France  during  the  year  1868,  amounts  to  814,-  of  it  was  said  to  be  an  old  prediction  that  the 
000,000,  and  during  the  last  five  years  the  aug-  year  1864  would  be  a  momentous  one  for  the 
mentation   amounts   to   1,286,000,000.     llie  Arabs— the  date  of  the  recovery  of  their  inde- 
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pendence.    The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  the  tion  of  the  naliyes  established  beyond  the  limitt 

great  Marabout  Si-SeMman-Ben-Hamza.     The  of  the  commimai  districts.    Sooa,  however,  the 

fVenoh  believed  at  first  that  it  would  be  cheok->  insturection  began  again  to  spread,  and  although 

ed  at  once,  and  that  Si-Sdiman  would  return  the  natives  were  unable  to  gain  any  lasting  ad* 

to  his  alle^ance.    He  had  been  invested  with  vantages  over  the  French,  and  most  of  the  tribes 

one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  Algeria,  that  of  were  compelled  to  submit,  the  insuiTeotion  had 

Bach-Agha :  for  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Arab  at  the  end  of  the  year  not  yet  altogether  oeaaed. 

chiefs,  whicn  counts  ax  hundred  and  fifty-six  The  MarUteur  denies  that  the  French  Qov* 

Oaids  and  thirty-four  Aghas,  there  are  but  emment  has  ever  had  the  least  thought  of  r»^ 

nine  Galiphats  and  eight  Bach- Aghas.     Two  stricting  French  domination  in  Ckxshin  GlmuL 

months  after  being  raised  to  that  rank,  8i-  On  the  contrary,  every  act  of  the  €h>vemor, 

Beliman,  who  had  retired  for  some  time  to  the  Bear- Admiral  de  la  Grandi^re,  bears  witness  to 

desert,  returned  toward  the  north,  followed  the  intention  of  maintaining  authority  and  ex* 

by  large  numbers,  and  by  easy  marches  ad-  tending  its  influence.    The  treaty  of  protecto- 

vanoed  on  Geryville.    These  movements  left  rate  concluded  in  1868  by  Bear-Admiral  de  la 

no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.     The  French  Grandidre  with  the  king  of  Ctambodia,  who  ap- 

sent  reinforcements  to  Geryville ;  a  column  plied  to  France  for  protection  against  the  King 

consisting  of  one  hundred  infantry,  a  body  of  of  8iam,  when  the  latter  threatened  to  annex 

Turcos,  and  soldiers  of  the  Battalion  of  AMca,  his  territory,  has  been  ratified  by  the  French 

one  hundred  spahis,  and  a  large  force  of  regu-  Government.    It  was  reported,  at  the  close  of 

lar  cavalry,  set  out  from  Tiaret.  Colonel  Beau-  the  year  1864,  that  another  sovereign  of  Farther 

pr^tre,  commandant  of  the  circle  of  Tiaret,  left  India,  the  Slng  of  Laos,  had  applied  for  a 

with  the  column  for  Geryville,  with  the  object  French  protectorate. 

of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  country  he  FBANOIS,  Hon.  John  Bbown,  was  bom  in 
was  to  pass  through,  and  punishing  the  emis-  Philadelphia,  during  tiie  temporary  residence 
saries  of  the  rebel  leaders,  who  were  doing  of  his  parents  in  that  city.  May  81, 1791,  died 
their  best  to  raise  the  country.  On  the  even-  at  Spring  Green,  in  Warwick,  R.  I.,  August  9, 
ing  of  April  7  he  encamped  about  ten  leagues  1864.  His  &ther,  who  belonged  to  Philadelphia^ 
from  Geryville.  At  four  o^clock  in  the  mom-  died  in  his  in&ncy,  and  he  was  reared  mainly 
ing  of  April  8th,  the  cry  *^  to  arms !  "  was  under  the  care  of  Ms  maternal  grandfather, 
heard  close  to  his  tent.  He  found  that  some  John  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  of  the 
of  the  irregular  cavalry  had  gone  over  to  the  ^Four  Brothers"  of  that  name,  whose  liberal 
insurgents,  and  that  he  was  furiously  attacked  enterprise  laid  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
on  all  sides.  The  chief  of  the  insurgents  was  mercial  prosperity  of  that  city.  He  was  pre- 
shot  dead  by  the  colonel,  but,  after  a  desperate  pared  for  college  in  the  schools  of  Providence, 
fight,  lasting  seven  hours,  the  French  troops  entered  Brown  University  in  1804,  where  he 
were  overpowered.  The  colonel  was  cut  in  graduated  in  the  dass  of  1808.  He  spent  a 
pieces;  of  the  foot  soldiers  not  one  was  left  vear  in  the  counting-house  of  his  kinsmen, 
alive;  only  one  of  the  spahis,  about  half  a  Messrs.  Brown  and  Ives,  of  Providence,  in 
squadron,  escaped  and  reached  Geryrille.  The  order  to  acquire  a  mercantUe  'education,  sub- 
number  of  insurgents  rapidly  increased,  and  sequentiy  attended  the  Law  School  at  litoh- 
soon  amounted  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  men.  field,  Conn., — ^though  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
Hie  French  troops,  however,  reinforced  by  intellectual  culture  than  with  any  intention  of 
some  10,000  men,  and  numbering  altogether  profesuonal  practice.  In  1821,  he  went  to  live 
some  54,000  men,  defeated  the  natives  in  almost  at  Spring  Green,  a  family  estate  on  the  shores 
every  engagement.  On  June  5th  the  Marabout  of  Narragansett  Bay,  a  few  miles  from  Provi- 
Si-El- Azerey,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dar-  dence,  and  here  he  passed  his  life  engaged  in  agri- 
Ben-Abdallah,  where,  supported  by  numerous  in-  cultural  pursuits,  and  in  a  long  series  of  public 
Burgent  tribes,  he  attacked  the  camp  of  Qea,  services.  In  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
Rose.  His  death  was  followed  by  dissenmon  political  career  as  a  representative  in  the  State 
among  the  insurgents,  and  some  tribes,  as  the  Legislature,  from  tiie  town  of  Warwick ;  and 
Flottas  with  tlieir  chie^  the  Marabout  Abd-el-  was  annually  chosen  till  1820,  when  he  resigned 
Aziz,  made  their  submission.  For  some  time  his  seat.  In  1881,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
it  was  thought  that  the  insurrection  was  nearly  Bhode  Island  Senate;  and  in  the  spring  of 
over,  and  on  July  28d,  a  report  of  the  minister  1882,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State  by 
of  war,  followed  by  an  imperial  decree,  was  pub-  a  coalition  of  the  Anti-masons  and  the  Demo- 
lished, modifying  the  administration  of  Algeria,  crats.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  Federalist 
The  report  says,  the  insurrection  was  not  only  and  a  National  Bepublican.  Henceforward  he 
caused  by  fanaticism,  but  still  more  by  an  un-  was  known  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  reelected 
founded  hope  of  surprising  the  vigilance  of  the  Governor  every  year  till  1838,  when  the  State 
authorities,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  In 
disarmed  because  divided  in  their  action.  The  the  free-su&age  troubles  of  1842,  he  again 
report  therefore  proposes  to  increase  the  power  appeared  in  ti^e  State  Senate  as  a  member  of 
and  responsibility  of  the  generals  commanding  the  **  Law  and  Order  "  party,  and  in  1844  he 
divisions,  making  the  prefects  subordinate  to  was  chosen  by  the  Le^slature  of  Bhode  Island 
them,  and  entrusting  them  with  the  administra-  to  fill  tiie  vacancy  in  tiie  United  States  Senate 
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oooasioiied  by  the  redgnation  of  the  late  Hon.  beliig  disliked  by  the  negro,  Not  far  from  a 
WiUiam  Spragne.  He  held  a  seat  in  that  body  million  and  perhaps  more  tiian  that  number 
during  the  remainder  of  the  long  session  then  are  employed  npon  plantations  leased  or  per- 
pending, and  the  whole  of  the  short  session  of  mitted  by  the  General  Goyemment,  or  worlc 
the  socoeeding  winter,  his  time  expiring  March  for  wages  for  farmers  and  planters  in  Missonri, 
4^^  1845.  He  was  subsequently,  for  eight  or  Maryland,  or  Western  Yirglnia,  or  have  them- 
nine  years,  a  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  selves  become  lessees  of  plantations,  or  are 
from  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  continued  to  gatheredinFreedmen's  Home  Oolonies  if  feeble, 
wield  an  important  influence  in  the  politics  of  aged,  or  infirm,  and  tiiere  supported  irom  the 
Bhode  Island.  In  1866  he  declined  a  reeleo-  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  those  who  are  able- 
tion  and  withdrew  from  pubMc  life.     From  bodied. 

1828  to  1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  It  is  in  the  management  of  and  provision  for 
of  Trustees  of  Brown  University,  and  from  1841  these  that  there  has  been  tiie  greatest  difficulty. 
to  1854  he  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  that  In  the  Annual  CTOLOPiSniA  for  1663  the  sys- 
body.  His  character,  his  manners,  and  his  tems  adopted  during  that  year  in  the  Missis- 
social  position,  combined  to  ^ve  him  unusual  sipni  Valley,  in  the  Department  of  the  Gul^ 
populiffity  and  influence  among  all  classes  of  lus  ana  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  were 
mllow-citizens.  fully  detailed.  In  general  it  may  be  sud  that 
FREEDMEK  OF  THE  SOUTH.  The  ques-  these  plans,  though  devised  from  humane  mo- 
tion of  the  proper  dispoaition  to  be  made  of  the  tives,  have  proved  unsuccessful.  In  the  Missis- 
vast  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  who  sippi  Valley  and  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
by  the  operation  of  the  Emancipation  procla-  they  very  generally  faUed,  for  several  reasons, 
mation,  by  the  progress  of  the  Union  armies  in  The  lessees,  in  many  instances,  were  mere 
various  parts  of  the  South,  or  the  acts  of  speculators,  who  obtained  possession  of  planta- 
Emandpation  passed  by  the  Constitutional  tions  and  the  services  of  the  freedmen  without 
Conventions  of  several  of  the  States,  have  be-  ade^ate  means  for  carrying  out  their  contracts, 
come  free,  has  continued  to  excite  the  anxious  hopmg  to  obtain  such  means  by  the  profit  on 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  citi-  the  cotton  or  sugar  crops,  and  who  did  not  pay 
lens  of  the  United  States.  While  some  pro-  their  employ^  promptly ;  furnished  food  of 
gress  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  poor  quality,  and  clothing  which  was  nearly 
difficulties,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  entirely  worthless,  and,  in  defiance  of  their  contract 
satisfactory  policy  has  yet  been  adopted.  Dif-  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  both ;  established 
ferent  sections  require  differences  in  detail  in  no  schools,  and  did  not,  as  they  had  agreed, 
the  management  of  freedmen,  but  the  general  provide  suitable  cabins  for  their  people  or  sup- 
policy  should  be  the  same.  Even  this,  however,  port  the  feeble  and  helpless.  Under  these  cir- 
does  not  seem  to  be  settled.  The  number  who  cumstances  the  negroes  worked  unwillingly, 
have  already  obtained  their  freedom  is  not  were  absent  many  days,  and  often  procured 
easily  ascertained.  In  September  last  tiie  their  food  by  stealth.  Thus  dissatisfaction 
Philadelphia  ^*  North  American"  published  a  sprung  up  on  both  sides,  and  complaints  were 
carefully-prepared  estimate  for  each  State,  fluent.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of  trouble, 
making  the  aggregate  amount  1,868,600.  Mr.  the  army  worm  nearly  destroyed  tiie  cotton 
J.  R.  Gilmore  (Edmund  Sirke)  had  previously  crop  on  many  plantations,  and  the  guerrillas 
estimated  the  number  at  1,655,226,  while  Jef-  visited  and  plundered  those  not  readily  or  fully 
ferson  Davis  in  the  summer  stated  the  number  protected  by  troops.  Those  who  carried  out 
fit  8,000,000,  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  in  good  faith  the  provisions  of  their  agreement 
number  in  the  country.  Since  that  time,  Sher^  with  the  Government,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
man^s  march  through  Georgia,  South  and  North  loyal  citizens  who  hired  the  services  of  the 
Carolina,  has  resulted  in  setting  at  liberty  hardly  freedmen,  did  better,  but  in  many  cases  the 
less  than  200,000.  and  victories  in  other  quar-  army  worm  greatiy  diminished  their  profits, 
ters  have  materially  added  to  the  number  else-  In  some  hundred  or  more  instances  negroes 
where.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  themselves,  either  singly  or  in  company,  leased 
last  summer,  it  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt  that,  plantations  and  cultivated  them  or  hired  ol^er 
inoluding  those  set  free  by  the  Emancipation  freedmen  to  aid  them.  These,  almost  with- 
aots  in  Maryland,  Western  Virginia,  and  Mis-  out  exception,  did  well,  notwithstanding  the 
souri,  the  whole  number  of  freedmen  now  does  drought  and  the  army  worm.  Some  of 
not  fall  much  if  at  all  short  of  8,000,000.  Of  them  made  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  be-  4 . 
these  nearly  250,000  are  in  the  army,  either  as  yond  their  expenses  and  support;  some  two,  ^^. 
soldiers  or  teamsters,  and  probably  more  than  fbur,  or  ax  thousand  dollars,  and  one  over  ten 
twice  as  many  more  women,  children,  or  old  thousand  dollars.  They  were  very  desirous  of 
men  are  employed  as  servants,  cooks,  washer-  having  schools  for  their  own  instruction  and 
women,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  various  camps,  military  that  of  their  children,  and  contributed  liberally 
posts,  hospitals,  etc.,  throughout  the  country,  to  their  maintenance.  This  plan  would  seem 
Of  the  remainder  a  large  number  pick  up  a  to  have  been  capable  of  farther  extension,  but 
living,  more  or  less  precarious,  in  the  larger  no  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
cities  and  towns  of  the  West  and  South.  Very  this  class  of  lessees, 
few  of  them  come  North,  the  severe  climate  Finding  that  the  plan  adopted  in  February, 
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1864^  bad  failed  of  success,  and  that  the  system  of  wages.  The  superintendent  was  made  a 
of  Gen.  BaakB  had  also  proved  a  failure,  the  Judge  between  the  parties  when  there  was 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fessenden,  eomplsdnt  on  either  side,  and  an  appeal  could 
prescribed,  under  date  of  July  29, 1864,  a  new  be  taken  from  his  decision  to  that  of  the 
Beries  of  Regulations,  which,  however,  were  special  supervising  agent,  whose  decision  i^ould 
not  expected  to  take  effect  till  the  winter  of  be  final.*  Where  civil  courts  were  established 
1864-^5.  These  provided  that  the  supervising  within  reach,  redress  might  be  sought  there, 
special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Aged  and  infirm  persons  who  could  not  other- 
each  district  should  also  have  charge  of  the  wise  be  provided  for,  were  to  be  retained  and 
freedmen  of  their  respective  districts,  and  that  cared  for  by  the  superintendent,  and  provision 
one  or  more  ^'Freedmen's  Home  Colonies"  was  made  for  his  retaining  as  many  hands  at 
should  be  established  in  each  special  agency  regular  rates  as  were  necessary  to  cidUvate  fiie 
district,  and  that  a  superintendent  of  freedmen  lands  attached  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  secure 
e^ould  be  appointed  for  each  colony,  under  the  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  these  them- 
general  direction  of  the  proper  supervising  selves  performing  such  labor  as  they  were 
special  agent.  The  duties  of  this  superintend-  able.  Freedmen's  associations  (i.  «.  such  as 
ent  were  to  provide  temporary  care  and  shelter  were  established  to  improve  the  condition  of 
for  persons  received  there,  and  also  such  build-  freedmen)  were  to  have  Freedmen's  Home 
ings  as  were  proper  for  the  permanent  use  of  Colonies  assigned  to  their  care,  where  they 
those  retained  there ;  and  to  obtain  such  work-  oould  give  satisfactory  assurance  of  thdr  ability 
ing  animals  and  otiier  agricultural  implements  to  provide  for  them,  and  labor  colonies  were 
of  .labor  and  other  supplies  as  might  be  neces-  also  to  be  assigned  to  these  associations  imder 
sary  and  proper  for  the  economical  conduct  of  proper  guarantees  for  their  good  management 
these  establishments.  They  were  also  to  keep  Penalties  for  ill  usage  of  freedmen  were  pro- 
books  of  record,  in  which  should  be  entered  vided,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  insisted 
the  name,  age,  and  condition,  former  owner,  upon.  Monthly  reports  were  required  from 
residence,  and  occupation  of  each  person  re-  each  supervising  special  agent,  with  copies  of 
ceived  in  these  colonies ;  also  the  marriages,  all  records,  agreements,  and  other  papers  under 
birth,  and  deaths  occurring  therein;  also  all  his  charge,  and  aU  expenses  must  be  authorized 
departures,  and  by  whom  those  departing  are  and  approved  by  him.  The  General  Agent  of 
employed,  for  what  purpose,  at  what  place,  the  Treasury  Department  at  New  Orleans,  W. 
and  on  what  terms.  P.  Mellen,  issued  in  connexion  with  these  regu- 
The  freedmen  who  were  able  to  labor  were  lations  a  series  of  local  regulations  for  the  better 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1st  Those  enforcing  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
between  18  and  40  and  in  sound  health,  who  ury.  The  tendencies  to  fraud  and  dishonesty 
were  to  receive,  males  $26,  and  females  $18  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
per  month ;  2d.  Those  between  14  and  18,  and  being  what  they  are,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
between  40  and  65,  whose  wages  were  to  be,  that  these  regulations  will  answer  perfectiy  their 
males,  $20,  and  females  $14;  3d.  Those  over  purpose,  for  they  necessarily  leave  too  many 
12  and  under  14,  and  those  over  66,  who  were  points  indefinite. 

to  receive,  males  $16,  and  females  $10.    Per-  General  Sherman   and   Secretary  Stantcm, 

sons  suffeiing  from  any  defect  or  infirmity  but  soon  after  the  arrival    of  the  former  at  Sa- 

able  to  work,  were  to  be  classed  as  the  super-  vannah,  had   an  interview  with  the  leading 

intendent   thought  proper.      Mechanics   and  men  of  color  in  that  region  to  ascertain  from 

others  who  could  on  contract  obtain  higher  them  their  views  of  what  would  be  the  best 

wages  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.    In  addition  to  plan  for  providing  for  the  freedmen  of  the  At- 

these  wages  it  was  stipulated  that  a  tenement  lantic  States,  and  their  suggestions,  that  those 

with  good  and  sufficient  rooms  and  an  acre  of  who  were  not  able  to  go  into  the  army  should 

ground  should  be  furnished  to  each  fiunily,  to-  be  colonized,  under  proper  protection,  on  the 

gether   with  tools  and  a  reasonable  use  of  islands  of  the  coast  and  allowed  to  provide  for 

animals;  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  themselves,  receiving  in  the  beginning  such 

work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  nor  at  all  supplies   of  food,  clothing,  and   agricultural 

on  Sundays  or  on  Fourth  of  July,  and  that  implements  as  were  necessary,  is  to  be  acted 

all  extra  work  should  be  paid  for  on  such  terms  upon.    Its  results  wiU  appear  in  our  volume  for 

as  might  be  agreed.    Gi>od  food  and  clothing  1866. 

to  be  furnished  at  cost  The  superintendent  The  Freedmen^s  Aid  Societies,  Commis^ons, 
was  to  see  that  all  these  persons  were  provided  and  Associations,  of  which  tiiiere  are  eighteen 
promptiy  with  employment^  and  applications  or  twenty  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
for  laborers  were  to  be  received  and  recorded,  active  and  efficient  in  furnishing  supplies, 
A  form  of  written  agreemeut  between  em-  teachers,  and  retigious  instruction  to  the  freed- 
ployers  and  employes  was  provided,  stating  in  men.  They  have  expended  for  these  purposes 
ndl  the  conditions  and  obligations  assumed  by  during  the  three  years  ending  January,  1866, 
each,  which  they  were  respectively  required  to  nearly  one  miUion  of  dollars.  "Airough  their 
sign.  Provinon  was  also  made  that  the  freed-  efforts  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  pro- 
men  might,  where  both  parties  agreed,  receive  viding  for  the  Establishment  of  a  f^eedman's 
an  interest  in  the  profits  of  their  labor  instead  Bureau  in  connexion  with  the  War  Depart- 
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ment     This  bill  passed  Congress  just  at  the  At  the  same  time  the  office  of  the  Independ- 

close  of  the  session  of  1864-'5.  ^  ont  Telegraph  Line,  in  New  York,  was.  occn- 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.    Two  of  the  pied  by  a  military  force  in  the  name  of  the 

prominent  dailyjonmalsofKew  York  were  sad-  Govemment.    The  operators  were  taken  into 

denly  suppressed  on  the  evening  of  May  18.  This  custody  and  all  business  at  once  suspended, 

suppression  was  continued  for  two  days,  when  The   offices  of  the  company  in  Philadelphia 

they  were  restored  to  the  proprietors.    The  and  Pittsburg  were  also  closed, 

following  is  the  explanation  of  facts  made  by  the  It  was  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  ISth, 

editors  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  published  that  the  following  spurious  proclamation  ap- 

in  the  other  dty  papers  on  the  next  morning :  peared  in  the  above-named  sheets,  and  it  was 

?b  the  Editor  qf  ihe  **  JOerald"  :  only  by  superior  vigilance,  or  some  fortunate 

Will  YOU  oblige  us  by  publishing  in  your  columns  circumstances,  that  its  appearance  in  nearly 

the  following  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  all  the  city  papers  at  the  same  time,  did  not 

Government  this  evening  toward  the  **  World"  and  +ote  dIacg  • 

the  "  Journal  of  Commerce/'  regarding  the  publica-  "**"  ytn^ .            emoittivb  Makmox  Mav  17  i&u. 

tion  in  our  moming's  issues  of  tleforged  prochima-  reUow-OUigene  of  the  United  States  /     ^    ' 

tion,  purportmg  to  be  signed  by  President  Lmcoln,  j^  ^u  ^^^^  ^^  exigency  it  becomes  a  nation 

appointing  a  day  of  fasting  J«d  prayer,  and  calhng  carefully  to  scrutinise  itTline  of  conduct,  humbly  to 

into  the  military  service  400,000  men.  approaci  the  throne  of  Grace,  and  meekly  to  implore 

The  document  m  question  was  written  on  their  f^^^eness,  wisdom,  and  guidance.        ^          ^ 

manifold  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  aU  the  despatches  f^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  onlv  to  Him,  it  has  been  de- 

^""ax^a  ^^  ^^^  newspapers  of  our  associataon,  ^reed  that  this  country  stould  be  the  scene  of  un- 

and  had  every  external  appearance  and  mwk  to  iden.  paraUeled  outrage,  an<f  this  nation  the  monumental 

tify  it  as  a  genume  despatch  arriving  in  the  regular  ^^^^^  ^f  the  nineteenth  centuiv.    With  a  heavy 

course  or pusmess.               m     i  x     *    i  v*  ^a  xv^  heart,  but  an  undiminished  confidence  in  our  cause. 

It  was  dehvered  at  our  office  kte  at  night  at  the  j  approach  the  performance  of  a  duty  rendered  iml 

time  of  the  receipt  of  our  latest  news,  too  late,  of  pe^^i^e  by  my  sense  of  weakness  before  Almighty 

course,  for  editorial  supemsion,  but,  as  It  happened,  &od  and  of  justice  to  the  people.                        *    ^ 

not  before  our  pnnting  offices  were  dosed.  ^  ^  ^^^  necessary  thatl  should  tell  you  that  the 

Tr  TTOJn  HpliirArpn   rt.  all    nr  riAftrlv  fl.ll.  of  the  nemriu      «     ^ -rr.      •    •_    <  ^  ^   ^  -w  •      ^    ^r       ^         ^    . 


pane 
nal  < 

formed  in  a  part  of  the  editions  of  one  or  more  of  d7seT^"tife  hi  cin'&ucted"wl  ^liTntel^ik 

"'Bariy  rh?s ^Sng  the  fact  that  the  despatch  had  ^IdSu^s'  '"  "'^^''^  **^'^  "^''"^  "' 

not  been  sent  by  the  agent  of  tte  Associated  Press  j^  ^       however,  of  the  situation  in  Virginia,  the 

became  known  to  us,  and  its  fra«^ule>it  character  ^^^^  J  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^   ^t  Charleiton/and 

was  at  once  announced  upon  our  bulletin  boards,  ^^  genenl  state  of  the  country,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  » 

and  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  oflTered  by  ug  ^^  g^^y  recommend  that  Tlluiiday,  the  26th  day 

for  the  discovery  of  the  forger.  The  Executive  Com-  ^f  ^     /  j^  ^ge*,  be  solemnly  set  apirt  throughout 

mittee  of  the  Associated  Rress  also  offereda  sunilaj  these  "United  States  as  a  day  of  fastiig,  humiStion, 

reward  of  one  thousand  dollars,  as  the  firaud  had  ^^^  praver 

been  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  upon  all  the  jour-  Deeming' fbrfliermore,  that  the  present  condition 

nals  composmg  our  associataon.                    -     n  ot  pubUc  affidrs  presents  an  extraordinary  occasion, 

We  took  pains  in  the  afternoon  to  apprise  Gen.  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  pending  expiration  of  the  service 

Dix  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  gave  him  ^^h  m-  ^^  /ioo,000)  one  huidrcd  thousand  of  our  troops,  I, 

formation  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  for-  Abrahii  Lincohi,  President  of  the  United  SUtes^ 

§^  "J5"«^*  "*"*  H™  ^  the  discovery  of  its  au-  y^    ^^ue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 

aor.    The  Govemment  was  at  once  put  in  posses-  ^ion  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and 

sionofthe   facts  m  the  case.    Nevertheless,  this  hereby  do  caU  forth  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

eyenmff  Gen.  Dix,  acting  under  peremptory  orders  between  the  ages  of  (18)  eighteen  and  (46)  forty-five 

from  the  Govemment,  placed  our  offibes  under  a  ^  the  aggregate  number  of  (W,  000)  four 

stronff  mihtanr  guard,  and  issued  wairants  for  the  tnndied  thousand;  in  order  to  suppress  the  existing 

anesf  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  **  World  rebelUous  combinitions,  and  to  cause  the  due  execd: 

and  "Joumal  of  Commerce,"  and  their  imprison-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^ 

ment  in  Fort  Lafayette.    A  vessel  was  lying,  under  ^^d,  farfhermore,  in  case  any  State  or  number  of 

Bteam,  at  one  of  the  wharves  to  convey  js  thither.  g^^^'  ^^^y  f^  ^^  ^^rnish  by  the  fifteenth  day  of 

(Jancmg  to  m«Bt  one  of  the  officers  of  Gen.  Dix  8  j^^p  ^^xt  their  assigned  quotas,  it  is  hereby  ordered 

staff,  c  Wed  with  the  execution  of  this  order,  we  ^^^^  ^^le  same  be  rai?ed  by  an  immediate  and  peremp- 

prooeeded  in  his  compwiy  to  the  headquarters  of  the  ^       ^^aft.    The  detaUs  for  this  object  wiU  be  coii. 

^partment  of  the  East,  and  were  ii^ormed  by  Gen.  municated  to  the  State  authorities  through  the  War 

Dix  that  the  order  for  our  arrest  had  been  suspend-  Department. 

ed,  but  that  the  order  for  the  suppression  of  the  nub-  f  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and 

bcation  of  the  "World"  and  "  Joumd  of  Com-  ^^  ^^g  ^^^^  ^  Maintain  the  honor,' the  integrity, 

merce"  had  not  been  rescinded,  and  tiiat  we  could  ^^^  ^j^^  existence  of  the  National  itnion,  and  the 

not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  our  offices,  which  con-  perpetuity  of  popular  govemment. 

tmue  under  the  charge  of  the  mihtary  guards.     ^    ^  *^  i£  witness  whSreof,!  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 

We  protest  against  this  proceedmg.    We  protest  ^^^  ^^^^^  tiie  seal  of  tiie  United  States  to  be 

againsf  tiie  assumption  of  our  comphcity  with  tins  ^mxed.    Done  at  tiie  city  of  Washington  tills 

shameless  forgery,  implied  in  tiie  order  for  our  ar-  ^^^^  ^     ^f  May,  one  tiiousand  eightlundred 

rest.     We  protest  against  the  suppression  of  our  ^^  sixty-four,  wd  of  the  independence  of  tiie 

journal  for  the  misfortune  of  being  deceived  by  a  United  Stetes  the  eighty-eighiB. 

forgery  not  lew  ingenious  nor  plausible  than  the  p,«rf^,„t .           ABRARkM  LINCOLN, 

forged  report  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  By  the  President : 

which  Secretary  Seward  made  the  basis  of  diplomatic  William  H.  Skwisd,  Secretaiy  of  State. 

•^-    P«U&.  STONE.  HA^HA^OCK^  j^  ^^   unmedUtdy   contradicted  by  the 

y#i0  Tori,  May  16,186i.    MANTON  mIbBLB,  World.  Government  as  follows : 
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TO  THs  PUBUC.  Oar  soldiers  in  the  field  will  battle  in  rain  for  oon- 

DspAVTiRKT  or  Stjltx,  WAsnnroTONf  Ma^  18, 1864        stitutional  liberty  if  persons,  orproperty,  or  o^inioni 
A  paper  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  of  the    are  trampled  on  at  home.    We  must  not  gire  up 


--.                    having  wpeared  in  the  New  their  blood  to  maintain  the  national  honor.    Thej 

York  "  World"  of  this  date.    Tnis  paper  is  an  abso-  must  not  find,  when  they  come  back,  that  their  per- 

lute  forgery.    No  proclamation  of  this  kind  has  been  sonal  and  fireside  rights  have  been  despoiled, 

made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  by  the  President,  or  In  addition  to  the  general  obligation  to  enforce  th« 

issued,  or  proposed  to  be  issued  by  the  State  De-  laws  of  the  land,  there  are  local  reasons  why  they 

partment,  or  any  other  Department  of  the  Oorem-  must  be  upheld  in  the  city  of  New  York.    If  they  are 

ment.          WH.  H.  SEWARD,  Seoretaiy  of  State.  not,  its  commerce  and  ffreatness  will  be  broken  down. 

^,            .^          ^            .       J  .     x-L       -x  If  this  ffreat  centre  of  wealth,  business,  and  enter- 

The  excitement  occasioned  in  the  aty  was  prfgg  is  thrown  into  disorder  and  bankruptcy,  the 

great,  and  gold  adyanced  four  or  five  per  cent.,  National  GoTemment  will  be  padUyzed.  What  makes 

and  receded  again  when  the  spnrions  character  New  York  the  heart  of  our  country  f  Why  are  its  pnlsa- 

of  the  paper  was  known.    Its  author  was  dis-  tjoM  felt  at  the  extremities  of  ourljmd?   Not  through 

^^^^^^  JLa  «.»»«4.a/1  Ar^^-^»  \!^A^^  «,ix<i^«An4-  1*8  position  aloue,  but  because  of  the  world-wide  be- 

covered  and  arrested  dunng  Friday,  subsequent  li^f^that  property  is  safe  within  its  limits  from  waste 

to  which  the  Journal  and  telegraph  omces  were  bj  mobs  and  spoliation  by  Government    The  labor- 

surrendered  to  their  proprietors.  ers  in  the  workshop,  the  mine,  and  in  the  field,  on 

The  toleeraph  company  received  the  follow-  tl"«  continent  and  m  every  other  part  of  the  globe, 

ing  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  War:  S^?^ ^/IrSl" Vrte^.^a'm.^l'uf; 

rm.    ,       ^.     ..       WAsraoTOHjMay  24. 1864  trusteesof  the  wealth  of  millions  Uving  in  CTeryUmd, 

Sib  :  The  investigation  of  this  department  rehevw  because  it  is  beUeved  that  in  their  hands  property  is 

your  company  of  all  suspicion  of  bemg  concerned  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^i^  ^f  jj^^g  administered  upon  prin- 

with  the  transmission  or  publication  of  the  recent  ^^^  ^^  according  to  known  usages, 

forgery  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  by  the  Pres-  %jg  ^^^^  confidence  has  grown  up  in  the  course 

ident,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  ^f  ^^^  yg^pg  ^y  virtue  of  painstaking  honest  per- 

The  satasfactoiv  sxrangements  made  bv  your  com-  fonnance  of  duty  by  the  business  men  of  your  5ty. 

pany  with  this  department  will,  I  hope,  do  much  tow-  j^  ^^  ^hey  have  been  aided  by  the  enforcement  of 


w  managemem.  papers,  and  eflTects  against 

i?i%w}5  ^  qS?a  vSl?!?*^    »      f  w  seSures.  shall  not  be  violated,  and  that  no  one  shaU 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Sec'y  of  War.  ^e  deprived  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 

The  author  of  the  proclamation  was  ordered  ©^ss  of  law."    For  more  than  eighty  years  have  we 
X u«  auuuv/*  v^  vuo  y^v^uAMwwu  ttwi  v  ^*v.*w^         a  pooplc  boeu  bmldiug  Up  this  universal  faith  m 

to  be  taken  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he  re-  ^i^^  g^ctty  of  ou^  juriipnfdence.    It  is  this  which 

mained  about  three  months,  and  was  discharged  carries  our  commerce  upon  every  ocean,  and  brinni 

without  any  public  investigation  or  further  pun-  back  to  our  merchants  tne  wealth  of  every  clime.   It 

ishment.  ^  ^^^  charged  that  in  utter  disregard  of  the  sanctity 

In  relation  to  the  seizure  and  sunpreasion  of  ^J^iJS^.'krfTSLT'^^^Sl^foft'^e'rS 

the  two  newroapers,  Governor  Beymour,  oi  ^re  seized  and  held,  in  violation  of  constitutional 

New  York,  on  May  22d,  addressed  tiie  follow-  pledges,  that  this  act  was  thus  done  in  a  public  mart 

ing  letter  to  the  District  Attorney :  of  your  great  city,  and  was  thus  forced  upon  the  no- 


Btath  of  Nxw  Toek, 
ExsuuTiva  DxPAvmirT,  Albaht,  May  98, 1801 


I  tioe  of  the  commercial  agents  of  the  world,  and  thi^ 

**-         w,™  J  yf^re  shown  in  an  offensive  way  that  property  u 

/n*   A   /T^wlVj^T/'^ivlw^  seized  by  military  force  and  arbitrary  orders.    These 

9t^vV  ^^*'^'^  AUormyof  ths  Cwrn^  ^^^^  ^^  more  hurtful  to  the  national  honor  and 

ofJSWiXorii,                      -ifi*ui«  X  *v„  «ii!^.  strength  than  the  loss  of  battles. 

Sia:  I  am  advised  that  on  the  19th  inst  the  office  xhl  world  wUl  confound  such  acts  with  the  princi- 


lence  were  done  mthout  Hue  legal  process,  and  with-  ^   merchants  of  I^w  York  are  not  willing  to  have 

'^"rV^ifu'ti';™  ?L®iJit®n5«r?iin-f  h?"^^^^  t^eir  harbor  sealed  up  and  then-  commerce  paralyxed. 

If  ttis  be  true,  the  offenders  must  be  punished.  ^,  ^      ^    .    ^^  demand  for  the  security  ot 

In  the_  month  of  July  last,  when  New  York  was  a  \J^^^  ^„^  nron«rtv.    If  this  is  not  done,  the  world 


— ™.-tr«  ftr*  «**J.l  inwT^^  persons  and  property.    If  this  is  not  done,  tm 

!I5^??  ««A«  if^  ri«;  will  withdraw  from  their  keeping  its  treasures 

Sf^'nfSiS?S;n.^L«MS  commerce.    History  has  teught  all,  that  offic 

rtv  or  its  citizens  protected  ,^x. c  _.  .•  • ■'^^j  ji««^«-  Ik».  k»#>»-« 


scene  of  Tiolenoe  I  gave  warning  that  "  the  laws  of    *^^l  ^thdraw  from  their  keeping  its  treasures  and  its 
the  State  must  be  enforced,  its  peace  _imd  or^er    ^.^^^^^    Historv  has  teujrht  alL  that  official  vio- 


tv,none  can.be  protectea..  ^^-^^f-^^-  TtSScr  ThrSdh^^o  ^v^^^^^ 

teS:r--tTe^^^^^^^^  der  my  control,  wiU  be  dimmed  a  s4dJntcaus^ 

by  those  laws.    Any  action  against  them  outside  of  Vm- -eanectfiillv  vours  Ac 

legftl  procedures  is  oriminalT  At  this  time  of  civU  ^^      ^^       ftrKvrlo  sWmour. 

w&  a£d  disorder,  the  majesty  of  the  law  must  be  up-  ^             .  .        ^^         HORATIO  SEYMOUB. 

held,  or  society  wiU  sink  into  anarchy.  On  reoeivmg  these  instruotions  the  suojeoi 
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was  referred  to  the  Grand  Jmy  of  the  dty  to  €^eii.  Dix,  directing  the  arrest  of  the  editors 

and  oonnty,  bj  the  charge  of  the  Judge  of  of  the  World  and  Journal  of  Commerce^  and 

the  court.    Thia  hodj  reported  that  it  was  the  dosing  of  their  respectiTe  offices. 

*^  inexpedient  to  examine  into  the  suhject."  There  was  no  question  tiiat  'Gen.  Dix  had 

The  Governor  then  further  instructed  the  At-  performed  his  duty  with  dehcacj  and  courtesy, 

tomey  as  follows :  and  released  the  persons  and  premises  as  soon  as 

gxjcuTiv  Ghajibsi,  Albaitt,  Jtine  SBit  ISM^  notified  of  their  mnocenoe.    Mr.  Hall  objected 

A.  Oaemt  Hali.  Em.,  J)itt.  Atff  of  the  OUjf  and  to  the  reception  of  liie  orders  of  the  President 

youf^V  New  Torh:               - ,,      «       ^  as  a  defence  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Dix.    They 

Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  sexrare  of  the  offices  of  «^^u*^  «,«v  «-^^«„  *     v     r^  rr^'       T^\ 

the  World  ^nd  Journalo/Ocmmerce,  the  QtrtmdJiiTj,  •f?"**^^^^  orders  to  be  m  existence,  but 

in  disregard  of  their  oaths  **  to  dUigently  inquire  into  <)launea  that  they  could  not  be  used  as  a  part  of 

and  tme  presentment  make  of  all  soeh  matters  and  the  case, 

^ngs  as  should  be  giren  them  in  charge,"  hare  re-  Mr.  Evarts  said  that  all#they  wanted  was  the 

in  t&e  charge  of  the  court,"  with  Aspect  to  such  on  which  Gen.  Dix  acted, 

leisures.    It  becomes  my  duty  under  the  express  re-  The  Judge  remarked  that  he  would  note  the 

quirements  of  the  Constitution  **  to  take  care  that  obrjections,  and  pass  upon  their  force  at  the  con- 

flie  laws  of  the  State  are  fiuthfuUy  executed."  If  the  dusion  of  the  case. 
Grand  Jury,  in  pursuance  of  the  demands  of  the  law 

and  the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  had  inquired  into  Ex-Judse  Pierrepont  said  that  if,  after  hearing  all 

the  matter  giren  them  in  char^  by  the  court  and  the  the  facts  m  the  case,  his  Honor  came  to  the  conclu- 

Publio  Prosecutor,  their  decision,  whaterer  it  might  sion  that  an  offence  had  been  committed  against  the 

hare  been,  would  have  been  entitled  to  respect.    As  K*ws  of  the  State,  Gen.  Dix  would  bow  to  the  suprem- 

tiiey  hare  refused  to  do  tbeir  duty,  the  subject  of  the  ^  of  the  law.    If,  at  his  ase,  so  loyal  a  man  as  Gen. 

seisure  of  these  Journals  should  at  once  be  brought  Dix  had  been  guilty  of  kidnapping  and  inciting  to  a 

before  some  proper  magistrate.    If  you  wish  any  as-  not,  then  it  was  time  he  was  pumshed.    When  the 

■istanee  in  the  prosecution  of  these  inrestigations  it  grand  jury  had  declined  to  inclict,  then  the  majesty 

will  be  giren  to  you.  of  the  faw  ought  to  hare  been  satisfied.  With  respect 

As  it  IS  a  matter  of  public  interest  that  yiolations  to  what  the  attorney-general  had  said  respecting  that 

of  the  laws  of  the  State  be  punished,  the  news  or  these  Northern  States  were  in  no  state  of  war,  he 


people.              Bespectftilly,  yours,  buig  would  it  be  deemed  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 

HORATIO  SETMOUB.  rania  was  in  a  state  of  war?    "No  state  of  war  in 

the  Northern  States  I "    What  meant  then  the  trap. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  District  Attorney  ESpg*^  of  woe  on  eyery  third  house  in  this  great  city? 

made  an  affidavit  before  A.  D.  RussdL  a  Judge  F^*  ™^*  ***«?  *?•  sable  weeds  which  clothed  tiie 

ofaieOity«>dOonnty.bywhomPpoBna.f  SS?^*wTe7'"D&!l„^^.^'5S.^er'W2 

Witnesses  were  issued.     Upon  hearing  the  testi-  gute  of  war !    Let  theleamed  attorney  ^neral  cany 

many  of  the  witnesses  warrants  were  issued  the  glad  tidings  tiiiat  New  York  was  in  a  state  of 

for  the  arrest  of  M%j.-Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Oapt.  pc<u^  to  one  thousand  of  bereaved  families.    In 

Barstow,    Mw.   Bowles,    Oapt    Oundy,    and  S^^.^  ?!u«T*.!T'??T®'.®^f**i^,"°*.*5  ?.® 

li^n*    Tufliiir  i^rxA   T^lZL^  u  ir^  4.^^^  i,/«^-^y  President  of  the  Umted  States?    "Ah,"  cried  hia 

laeut.  T^hill,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  leBmed  friend,  "but  he  is  a  dictator?^  That  was  a 

tne  saenn.  ^                     ^  &nciftilcry.    If  he  usurped  his  power  impeach  him. 

The  parties  voluntarily  appeared  by  their  remove  him,  assassinate  hixnj  but  do  not  trammel 

counsel  on  July  6th,  and  the  argument  on  the  *^  Government  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  this 

case  was  set  down  for  the  9th,  Sid  the  parties  «'5St»  ™>*»*7'  and  stupendous  rebclHon.    He  had 

«rL  •^?r3^  *u™  XL«*T^^^     *i.          F«^w»  nothing  to  say  about  the  action  of  the  Presidents-all 

were  rehev^  from  custody  on  the  parole  of  he  hacTto  do  was  witii  Gen.  Dix.    AU  the  court  had 

Gen.  Dix.     £z-Judge  Pierrepont  who  appeared  to  do  was  to  determine  whether  Gen.  Dix,  in  obeying 

for  the  defence,  said :  ^  Since  this  warrant  was  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Executire  like  a  soldier  and 

issued,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  »P»^ot,  had  kidnapped  his  feUow  man  and  incited  a 

faBued  another  orfer  to  Gen.  Diz,  which  he  XS?oMi<^:  "SS  fSr^^/wtd^o;"; 

eame  to  see  me  upon  late  last  night  which  that  the  President  had  the  war-power,  and  might  use 

directs  him  that  while  this  civil  war  lasts  he  all  his  authority  under  that  power, 

must  not  relieve  himself  from  his  command  or  After  some  farther  obserrations,  Mr.  District-Attor- 


the  next  day  instructions  were  sent  by  Gov.  whether  probable  cause  existed  to  beueye  Gen.  Dix 

Seymour  to  the  district-attoruey  to  enforce  the  **A^"°l^**^  *°  offence  against  the  State. 

laws  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  the  alleged  ^:  ^'5  *??'  "^!T?«L*5  *^®  J*^-""  **^®  "^^ 

ZLa         r  <ii.    "^1^  ^'^^t^^j^  w*    ia«?  €u*^w  andmsistrngtheyestablished—l.  Inciting  to  a  not: 

OTders  of  the  President  to  Gen.  Dix  to  resist  «.  Forcible  entry  and  detainer;  8.  FiSe  imprison- 

the  process  of  the  court.  ment,  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  orders  of  President 

On  July  9th  the  argument  was  made  before  Lincoln  were  inadmissible  in  evidence.    He  read  the 

City-Judge  A.  D.  Russell.    The  case  was  opened  "^^tlon : 

or  tbe  laotS^  ana  read  the  order  or  the  Presiaent  or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time  during  the  exls^ 
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enoe  of  the  presont  rebellion,  ahall  be  a  defenee  in  all  courts  May,  1864,  were  clearly  in  the  light  of  punishnMnli 
to  any  action  or  nrosecntion,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  or  to  jq  adrance  of  inTestigation  or  &iaL  At  this  tiw"» 
menTm'SX^'or'^iSuW?^^  New  York  waa  not  a  camp  and  none  of  the  partie. 

S S»d  bVvirtue  of  Bach  <»Sr,«  ^  J^^  ^«'f«  ^^"^  ?.«"  »«>.^V'F»-    N^.J  ^^'^ '^^  "^ 

'  full  possession  of  all  her  citU  immunities.    The 


He  remarked  that  this  act  might  be  entitled  '*  An  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  one  occurring  within  warlike 

act  to  authorize  the  commission  of  wrongs  ;*'  for  the  lines,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.    It  was  a 

very  next  section  .^eaks  of  them  eo  nomins,  as  ap-  case  of  military  necessity.  ^«r  m. 

plied  to'tne  case  at  oar,  thus :  He  further  said :  I  understand  our  opponents  to 

Bsa  6.  And  be  itjurth^  enaeUd^  That  If  my  "  criminal  cl*im  *****  ***«  arrest  and  sekures  were  made  by  vir- 

proBGcation'*  has  been  commenced  in  any  State  court  acainst  tue  of  oyerruling  military  necessity,  because  New 

any  military  officer,  Ibr  any  wrong  done  by  rirtne  ^  any  York  was  at  war  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Union, 

authority  derived  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  claimed  that  this  **  oyerruling  mUitair  neces- 

Ac.,  Ac  g|^y»  cannot  occupy  a  better  vantase  ground  tnan  that 

On  the  defence  he  argued:  1.  It  cannot  be  dis-  held  by  martial  law;  that  as  martiaTlaw  cannot  operate 
puted  that  each  of  the  aSbts  complained  of  was  a  tres-  beyond  the  field  of  actual  warlike  operations,  no  more 
pass  at  common  law.  2.  If  Congress  possessed  the  can  "  military  necessity,''  and  that  DOth  areunconati- 
constitutional  power,  by  express  statutory  terms,  to  tutional  unless  in  face  of  an  enemy  or  of  insurrection- 
direct  the  defendants  to  commit  the  trespasses  in  ists.  (Luther  ««.  Borden,  7  Howard  United  States, 
question,  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  delegate  46.)  ' 'Even  where  there  is  martial  law,  and  it  is  exer- 
that  power  to  tne  President  in  such  general  terms  as  cised  for  the  purposes  of  oppression,  or  any  injury  is 
are  employed  in  the  section  quoted.  8.  Each  of  the  wilfully  done  to  person  or  property,  the  party  by 
acts  complained  of  in  this  prosecution  is  repuenant  whom,  or  by  whose  order  it  is  committed,  would  un- 
and  odious  to  the  common  law  of  Enffland  and  the  doubtedly  be  answerable."  (Ibid.^.  46.)  But  there 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President's  Is  no  ground  for  sayins  that  r^ew  York  city,  in  May, 
command  to  commit  them  was,  therefore,  still  the  1864,  was  in  a  legal  condition  to  allow  of  militaj^neoes- 
oommand  of  a  trespasser  and  a  superior  wrong-doer,  sity.  Can  martial  law  and  civil  exist  together?  To 
and  quoted  Little  vs.  Barreme  (2  Cranch,  1Y9).  The  be  sure  the  President,  in  his  recent  Kentucky  procla- 
eff^ct  of  the  defence  proposed  is  to  set  the  Executive  mation,  assumes  this  legal  coexistence ;  but  in  what 
*< higher"  than  the  fundamental  law.  The  plea  for  treatise  on  intemationaflaw  is  the  assumption  snb- 
the  orders  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  President's  stantiatedt  Not  in  Halleck.  Kor  is  it  compatible 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  Chicago  clergy,  1862.  with  their  nature.  This  is  clearly  indicated  Dy  the 
viz. :  "  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  course  of  reasoning  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  Court,  in  Luther  «<.  Borden,  7  Howard— a  case 
take  any  measure  which  mi^  best  subdue  the  ene-  under  the  Dorr  rebellion.  Will  any  one  be  bold 
my."  But  the  plea  is  a  bold,  defence  of  usurpation,  enough  to  say,  in  view  of  the  history  of  our  ances- 
Mr.  Hall  adroitiy  quoted  from  the  Republican  address  tors  and  ourselyes,  that  tiie  President  of  the  United 
at  Pittsburg,  February  22, 1856,  which  well  says  on  States  can  extend  martial  law  oyer  the  entire  coun- 
this  head :  *'  All  usurpations  in  countries  professing  try  or  over  any  defined  geographical  part  thereof, 
to  be  firee  must  haye  the  color  of  law  for  its  support,  save  in  connection  with  some  particular  military 
No  outrage  committed  by  power  upon  popular  nghts  operations  which  he  is  carrying  on  there  ?  (Curtis 
is  left  without  some  attempts  at  vinaication.  The  [ex-Judge]  on  Ex.  Power,  p.  28.)  The  prise  oases 
partition  of  Poland,  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu-  are  relied  upon  by  our  opponents  (2  Black,  U.  S. 
tion  of  Hungary,  the  destruction  of  Irish  independ-  Rep.,  p.  686),  to  prove  that  the  whole  nation  is  in  a 
ence,  Ac,  &c.,  were  consummated  with  a  scrupulous  state  of  war.  But  the  prosecution  claim  that  the 
observance  of  the  forms  of  law."  The  effect  of  the  decision  in  question  expressly  limits  the  lines  of  war 
section  is  to  delegate  to  the  Executiye  the  right  to  within  the  lines  of  bayonets  and  blockading  squadrons 

{)ractically  legislate  the  exception  to  an  act  else  nn-  —leaving  all  beyond  such  lines  within  the  unfettered 

awfuL    Congress  generally  authorized  him  to  per-  exercise  of  the  civil  power.    New  York  is  no  more 

form  unknown,  ilhmitable,  immeasured,  boundless  at  war  than  she  was  durinff  the  whiskey  insurrection 

wrongs,  and  he  is  to  select  or  create  the  specialities  or  the  Dorr  rebellion.    But,  suppose  the  point  be 

of  them.    Caligula  wrote  his  laws,  but  hun|  them  up  conceded,  then,  it  is  argued  that  when  we  were  en- 

80  hiffh  they  could  not  be  read,  and  the  citizen  was  gaged  in  war  with  Engwnd.  the  courts  of  this  State 

punished  when  he  could  not  know  the  law.    But  decided  that  the  law  of  military  necessity  could  not 

Goncrress  does  not  eyen  specify  the  law.    It  allows  constitutionally  act  upon  the  citizen,  but  only  upon 

the  President  to  frame  it  within  his  own  breast,  and  the  soldier.    During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 

apply  it  after  an  offence  has  been  committed.    Sup-  GhiefJnstice  Kent  (uscharffed  a  military  prisoner  held 

pose  the  President  should,  by  telegraph,  order  Mar-  by  Gen.  Moigan  Lewis.  ^The  prisoner  was  named 

shal  Murray  to  arrest  Qoy.  Seymour,  and  if  he  re-  Samuel  Stacy,  Jr.    Commodore  Chauncey  verbally 


tive  body,  when  it  clothes  with  legality  an  act  other-  through  his  proyost  marshal,  under  the  following 

wise  unlawful,  must  specify  the  act.    A  New  York  order :  '*  Receiye  into  custody,  Ac,  Samuel  Stacy, 

legislature  mi^ht  grant  the  corporation  of  this  city  charged  by  tiie  said  commodore  with  an  act  of  high 

power  to  le^^alize  or  permit  an  otherwise  nuisance  by  treason  affainst  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

specifying  it.    Could  it  grant  such  power  by  saying  committed  within  the  territoir  of  the  King  of  G — ^ 

*^may  permit  any  nuisance  "  f    When  a  legislative  Britain.    J.  Chambers^  Ass.-Adj.-Gen."    In  deli 


Great 
deliyer- 


more 
entire 

modo  delegated  (quoting  Barto  vt,  Himrod,  8  New  countryoutsideof  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations 
York,  496).  When  the  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Cou-  in  the  field  amenable  to  his  military  edicts,  than  he 
rUr  published  (Friday,  March  8.  1815)  the  famous  had  to  hold  all  the  property  of  the  country  subject 
article  about  Gen.  Jackson — martial  law  prevailing—  to  his  military  reciuisitions ;  that  he  is  not  the  miUtarr 
the  latter  did  not  suppress  the  paper,  but,  upon  ob-  commander  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
taining  fVom  the  editor  the  name  of  the  writer,  ar-  its  soldiers.  To  the  same  effect  has  the  argument 
rested  him.  At  that  time  "New  Orleans  was  a  of  Senator  linn,  on  the  bill  to  refund  Jackson's  fine 
eamp,  and  'Judge'  Hall  a  soldier."  ?2  Parton's  (14  Ben.,  p.  627)!  In  parity  of  illustration  are  Hnckle 
Jackson,  814.)    These  seizures  and  destruction  of     fit.  Money  (2  Wilson,  90&),  and  Sir  Chas.  Qould'i 
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ease  (2  Hen.  BI.  Rep.,  p.  98).    UnleBS,  therefore,  fhe 

Elea  of  militarj  power  orerriding  the  ftindunentftl 
iw  firom  the  necesaltiee  of  a  present  and  OTerwhelm- 
ing  warlike  force  can  be  sustainedy  then  the  acts  of 
the  President  were  unconstitutional.  Because  he 
arrested  **  without  due  process,"  and  "his  seizures 
were  unreaaonable."  But  the  constitutional  Ques- 
tion has  been  expressly  determined  in  favor  or  the 
prosecution  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.  The 
court  held  the  section  in  question  unconstitutionaL 
(ariffin  ««.  Wilcox,  21  Indiana;  870.)  Mr.  Hall  read 
this  case  at  length,  especiallj  emphasizing  this  pas- 
sage: *'  If  those  sacred  rights,  among  which  are  the 
liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tions— ^whicn  are  the  three  sreat  bulwarks  of  free 
institutions — are  to  be  stricken  down  and  perma- 
nently destroyed  by  armed  force ;  or  if  that  lorce  is 
not  to  be  used  to  restore  the  just  authority  of  our 
once  fflorious  Government,  but  mereljr  to  establish, 
by  wMing  through  seas  of  blood,  a  sinfle  consoli- 
dated Government,  having  for  its  comer-stone  certain 
chimerical  ideas  of  philanuiropy,frateruity,  and  eoual- 
ity,  social  and  political,  of  all  races  of  men  witnout 
respect  to  color,  then  it  might  not  be  so  readily  con- 
ceded that  imperative  necessity  would  require  that 
the  force  should  be  kept  up  solely  for  such  pur- 
pose." 

Attorney-General  Cochrane,  after  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  importance  of  the  case,  proceeded  in  an  elab- 
orate argument  to  give  his  views  upon  the  questions 
at  stake.  The  order  of  the  Presiaent  havmg  been 
interposed  as  a  justification  for  the  act  of  his  agent, 
the  question  was  whether  the  agent  was  justiflable 
for  that  act  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  President. 
Gen.  Cochrane  then  quoted  apposite  passages  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  defining  the 
duties  of  the  President  and  the  restrictions  put  upon 
him  as  to  abridging  the  liberties  of  the  press  and  the 
people  by  the  amendments  to  that  instrument.  The 
pasMffes  which  he  quoted  he  contended  had  pro- 
idbit^  in  lansuaffe  as  strong  as  could  be  used  the 
act  which  abricLgea  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  which 
inhibited  the  liberty  of  the  press  without  due  process 
of  iaw.  He  miffht  be  answered  that  the  letter  of  the 
record  was  to  that  effect,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  the  effect  that  the  President  was  em- 
powered by  the  law  of  Congress,  and  that  such 
authoritv  was  dulv  and  properly  exercised.  He 
(General  Cochrane;  refused  the  suggestion,  and  de- 
nounced it  as  treasonable  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  ruinous  to  eeneral  liberty.  The  speaker  then 
save  a  succinct  history  of  the  nature  of  martial  law 
from  the  earliestperiod  of  English  history  down  to 
our  own  time.  He  contended  that  as  there  was  no 
power  within  the  Constitution,  and  as  the  history  of 
antecedent  and  contemporary  time  proved  that  it 
was  not  intended  there  shoutd  be  any  power,  either 
in  the  Congress  or  in  the  President  to  declare  martial 
law,  the  act  of  }ir.  Lincoln,  under  which  Gten.  Dix 
lustified  himself,  was  unjustifiable,  and  had  no  foun- 
aation  in  law  or  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 

Gen.  Cochrane  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  the  President  in  any  other  consti- 
totionaL  capacity  than  that  of  a  civil  officer,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  power,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
proclaiming  martial  law.  He  quoted  reliable  author- 
ities to  sustain  his  position  that  no  martial  law  can 
prevail  without  proclamation,  and  that,  in  the  lui- 

Kage  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  martial  law  was  no 
w  at  all. 

In  conclusion  Gen.  Cochrane  contended  that  in 
order  to  justifjr  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  it 
was  not  sufficient  that  the  country  should  be  in  a 
state  of  war,  but  that  the  particular  district  should  be 
invaded  and  the  courts  suspended. 

Wm.  M.  Evarts  made  the  closinjg  speech,  contend- 
ing that  the  suspension  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus 
conferred  upon  the  President  ample  power  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  was  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  countiT  in  time  of  war. 


The  decision  of  the  Judge  was  delivered  oa 
Ang.  1st.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
matter,  he  concluded  to  hold  Gen.  Dix  and 
those  concerned  with  him  in  executing  the  man- 
dates of  the  President  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county.    He  said : 

It  is  unnecessaiy  for  me^  in  deciding  this  matter, 
to  rehearse  the  facts  of  this  case.  The  defendants, 
throtigh  their  counsel,  place  themselves  under  the 
piptection  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
Jfarch  8, 1868,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  habeas 
corpus,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain 
cases."  If  that  provision  is  constitutional,  it  assimi- 
lates the  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  to  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  makes  him  incapable  of  doing  any 
wrong.  This  is  a  very  novel  and  startling  doctrine 
to  advance  under  a  republican  form  of  government. 

I  have  given  the  case  a  most  careful  consideration ; 
on  the  one  hand,  seeking  to  avoid  an  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  tho 
performance  of  their  duty,  and,  on  the  other,  keeping 
before  me  mv  own  obligation  to  uphold  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  this  State.  I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to 
state  in  detail  the  view  I  entertain  upon  the  legal 
principles  so  ably  discussed  before  me  by  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides.  Such  an  exposition  of  tiie  law 
would  be  more  appropriate  should  the  case  come 
before  the  court  for  trial.  It  strikes  me,  however,  as 
a  fit  occasion  to  enable  the  great  questions  of  time  in- 
volved in  it  to  be  brought  up  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  absolutely  and  finally  settled. 

No  fhrther  proceedings  have  taken  place  in 
the  case. 

The  defendants  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  3d,  1868,  entitled  *^  an  Act  relating  to 
habeas  corptu  and  regulating  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  certain  cases."  (See  AsmjAZ  Otolo- 
PiEDiA,  voL  1863,  p.  266.) 

The  following  are  some  further  incidents 
connected  with  the  publication  of  newspapers 
during  1864 : 

ConsUiuUon  and  Unions  Fairfield,  Iowa.  Destroyed 
FebmaiT  8, 1864. 

Orawford  Drnnocrcttf  Meadville,  Penn.  Mobbed 
February  6, 1864.    Saved  by  editor's  defence. 

I^oHhwMerland  Democrat,  Penn.  Destroyed  by 
mob,  February  7. 1864. 

VoUMaU.  Belleville,  Missouri.  Destroyed  a  sec- 
ond time,  May  18, 1864. 

Democrat,  Sunbury,  Penn.  Mobbed  January  18, 
1864.    Office  destroyed.    Property  stolen. 

Ea^U,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Mobbed  February  8, 1864. 
Partially  destroyed. 

Mahoning  Sentind,  Youngstown,  0.  Mobbed  Janu- 
ary S8,  1864.  Attempt  to  assassinate  the  editor. 
Office  totally  destroyed. 

Crins,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Threatened  February  15» 
1864.    Saved  by  being  armed. 

Stateeman,  Columbus^  Ohio.  Threatened  February 
16,  1864.    Saved  by  bemg  armed. 

Democrat,  Lapoiie,  Indiana.  Destroyed  February 
15, 1864. 

Democrat,  Wauscon,  Ohio,  destroyed  Feb.  20, 1864. 

Advertiser,  Lebanon,  Penn.,  attacked  March  15, 
1864 ;  defended  successfully. 

Dayton  Empire,  Dayton,  Ohio,  completely  de- 
stroyed March  8,  1864. 

Picket  Guard,  Chester,  IlL,  totally  destroyed  Au- 
gust 20.  1864. 

JTerald,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  demolished 
March  20, 1864. 

Democrat,  Qreenville,  Darke  County,  Ohio,  demol- 
ished Mansh  5. 1864. 
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Umon.  Louisuma^  Mo^  destrored  March  8, 1804.  tares  perfarmed  by  the  Philharmonio  Sodet/ 

L^'y^'^^o  ^^'^^^  Leonardtown,  Xnd.,  warned  of  Philadelphia,  for  which  he  was  complimented 

^Ki^  nW  Orieans.  with  an  honorary  medal  In  1845  hejrote  the 

Courier,  New  Orleans,  suppressed  May  28,  1864,  opera  of     Leonora,"  which  was  produced  by 

and  editors   banished  for  republishing  the  bogus  the  Segain  company  at  the  Chestnut  Street 

proclamation  received  via  Cairo.    The  order  was  Theatre  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  and 

""^Mltr'^^n  Be^d,  New  York,  circulation  for-  ^^^^^Jj^i^r'^  ^^^Ynrfn^^f if^  ^Hn j^^ 

bidden  It  the  West,  Mirch  26, 18W.  f^JJ>^  ;W[^sic  m  New  York  in  the  sprmg  of 

Transcript,  Baltimore,  Md.,  suppressed  May  18,  1858.    After  a  connection  of  several  years  with 

1864,  for  publishing  a  despatch  saying  the  loss  of  the  the  Philadelphia  press,  in  1846  Mr.  Fry  viaited 

Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  less  than  seyenty  p^rig  and  other  European  capitals,  where  he 

thousand,  and  crediUng  it  to  the  Associat^  Press.  remained  for  six  years.    His  correspondence 

9,?^"^'  Cambridge,  Md.,  suppressed  September  ^^^  ^^^  former  city  with  the  "K  Y.tribmie- 

*  M«tropoUtan  Record,  attracted  not  a  little  attention.    After  his  re- 

^rM7na»'<c/(>tfi*iia^,  burned  at  Nashville,  September  turn  to  this  country  in  1862,  he  delivered  in 

12, 1864.    ^  ^  „  ^.    _      ^    _,      ...  _  ^^.    ,  ^  .  New  York  a  remarkable  series  of  lectures  on 

Democrat,  Gallatin  County,  III.,  editors  seised  and  ,^^  x^x^t-^^^  ^p  ^^^^  ;ii««4-»«4-a^  v^  ♦«,«  «^«. 

unprisoned  August  19, 1864."'  ^^  ^J^^^JT  of  music,  illustrated  by  two  new 

CWwf,  Columbus,  0.,  editor  seized  and  imprisoned  symphomes  of  ms  own  composition,   which. 

May  10, 1864.  with  two  other  symphonies,  "  Santa  Glaus '' 

BegiaUr,  Wheeling,  Va.,  editors  seised,  paper  sup-  and  "  Ohilde  Harold,"  were  soon  after  played 

^'^S:^f  LlfksV'^e.,  editor  seised  August,  1864  V  ^.  Jumen's  ordi(«t«                               prin- 

NiW8,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  suppressed  July,  1864.  ?iPfl  ^ties  of  the  United  States,    fiis  next  ong- 

BuUetin,  Baltimore,  Md.,  suppressed  July.  1864.  mal  work  was  the  music  to  an  ode  wntten  for 

Giuette,  Parkersburg,  Va.,  eutor  seised  by  Qen.  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York 

Hmiter,  July  27, 1864  in  1858.     In  1865  he 'composed  a  "Stabat 

cl^dlTd  the^State"*^'   ^       Democratic  papers  ex-  ^^^  „  ^^  ^  orchestral  and  vocal  score  for 

All  Democratic  newspapers  excluded  from  Mem.  performance  at  the  New  York  Academy.    Dur- 

phiB{9TQ%pl the MistouHBqnihUoaei)  SeptembsrlS,  mg  the  past  year,  his  ** Leonora"  was  pro- 

1864.  duced  with  great  splendor  in  Philadelphia  for 

On  September  80th,  the  "Loyah^'  at  Baltimore  the  benefit  of  the  Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Oom- 

was  discontinued  bv  order  of  Gen.  Wallace,  and  on  „-^  .^_     T?«**"kAi««*  ^-^^i^/.  «■/%»«<.  xr*  v-«.  v^ii 

November  29th,^  the'"  Trufr  Presbyterian"  it  Louis-  mission.   For  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Fry  had 

Tills,  by  order  of  Gen.  Burbridge.  been  attached  to  the  editorial' corps  of  the 

^^TrilMme,"  and  its  columns  richly  attest  his 
FRY,  William  Henbt,  an  American  musi*  rare  abilities  as  a  critic.  For  several  years  he 
cal  composer  and  editor,  born  in  Philadelphia  had  been  the  victim  'of  consumption,  and  had 
in  August,  1815,  died  at  Santa  Crui^  W.  I.,  gone  to  Santa  Oruz  early  in  the  autumn  for  the 
December  21,  1864.  He  received  his  early  alleviation  of  his  disease,  though  himself  re- 
education partly  at  the  schools  of  his  native  garding.  his  case  as  hopeless;  but  soon  alter 
city  and  partly  at  the  Roman  Oatholic  OoUege  arriving  there  his  symptoms  became  alarmingly 
of  Mount  St.  Mary's  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.  His  worse,  and  he  finally  succumbed  to  the  fatal 
first  orchestral  compositions- were  four  over-  dbease. 


G 

CKEOGR APHIOAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  Otolop^toia  for  1868.    He  estimates  the  moral 

DISCOVERIES.    The  year  1864  has  added  less  character  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Innxuts  or 

than  some  of  the  years  which  preceded  it  to  our  Esquimaux  much  higher  than  previous  explorers 

knowledge  of  the  surface  and  productions  of  the  have  done,  giving  them  ci^dit  for  honesty, 

earth.    No  sreat  and  long-concealed  discovery  affbotion,  quickness  of  perception,  and  docility, 

has  been  made,  no  problem  which  had  tasked  the  His  experiences  of  arctic  life  were  deeply  in- 

wisdom  and  research  of  ages  has  been  solved;  yet  teresting.    In  June,  1864,  Oaptain  Hall  sailed 

while  so  many  active  and  enterprising  students  agidn,  and  this  time  much  better  provided,  for 

have  been  engaged  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  a  further  voyage  andjoumey  of  exploration  in 

investigating  natural  phenomena,  in  exploring  tiie  arctic  rejgions.    Bfe  has  stitt  strong  hope  of 

unknown  regions,  and  m  examining  carefully  for  finding  some  of  Franklin's  men  alive,  believing 

new  facts  and  new  theories  the  slready  beaten  that  if  they  adopted  the  Innuit  mode  of  life, 

gaths  of  topographical  research,  many  new  facts  they  might  prolong  their  existence  and  even 

ave  been  gleaned,  some  new  oisooveries  made^  live  in  tolerable  comfort  for  many  years, 

and  the  way  opened  for  more.  In  Bbttibh  Aiikbioa.  there  has  been  littie  of 

Beginning,  as  usual,  with  otm  own  Ookti*  geographical  exploration  to  chronicle. 

VKST,  we  notice  the  publication  of  Oaptain  0.  The  British  survey  of  Vancouver  Island  has 

F.  Hall's  interesting  narrative  of  his  Arctio  been  completed,  and  that  of  the  coast  of  British 

explorations.    Allusion  was  made  to  some  items  Oolumbia  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  charts  of 

of  nis  discoveries  in  the  volume  of  the  Asitjal  the  island  survey  published.    Memoirs  on  both 
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were  read  before  the  Royal  Geographioal  So-  to  87°,  is,  according  to  the  barometrical  meaa- 
dety  in  1864,  that  on  Yanconver^s  Island  being  nrements  of  Messrs.  Eing  and  Brewer,  15,090 
prepared  by  Dr.  0.  Forbes,  Surgeon  of  the  He*  feet  high,  Mount  Shasta  being  14,440.  Mount 
cate,  H.  M.  Surveying  ship,  and  that  on  British  Whitney,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  over  15,000 
Columbia  by  Lieut.  H.  S.  Palmer,  R.  E.,  who  feet,  and  perhaps  a  few  feet  higher  than  Mount 
had  been  engaged  in  the  survey.  Dr.  Forbes  TyndalL  The  White  Mountains,  in  the  same 
represents  the  climate  of  Vancouver  as  much  meridian,  but  fifty  or  sixty  miles  further  north, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  though  rendered  have  one  cone  estimated  at  14,600  feet 
somewhat  colder  by  the  cold  winds  from  the  Turning  to  Mbxioo,  we  find  that  the  Franco- 
snow'clad  hills  of  the  Olympus  range  on  the  Austrian  occupation  of  that  country  has  been 
main  land.  The  whole  smface  is  reokoned  at  the  means  of  inciting  the  publication  of  several 
12,000,000  acres,  of  which,  however,  only  about  treatises  and  maps,  giving  very  full  accounts  of 
1.000,000  are  suitable  for  culture  or  grazing,  the  topography,  geography,  soil,  dimate,  and 
Coal  is  found  in  very  considerable  quantitiesi  mineral  productions  of  that  country.  None 
and  of  good  quality.  The  timber  is  excellent^  of  these  are  narratives  or  charts  of  very  re- 
and  the  trees  of  immense  size.  There  are  sev-  cent  explorations,  but  they  possess  considera- 
eral  excellent  land-locked  harbors,  the  best  ble  value  from  the  thoroughness  widi  which 
being  Esquimalt  Bay,  Nanaimo,  and  one  in  the  investigations  were  prosecuted,  and  the 
Tooke  district  abutting  on  San  Juan  de  Fuca  minute  and  careful  accuracy  of  the  maps  and 
Straits.  The  harbor  of  Victoria,  the  present  charts.  One  of  the  most  admirable  of  these 
capital  of  the  colony,  is  not  so  good,  lacking  works  is  a  volume  compiled  by  the  Baron  F. 
depth,  and  having  an  unsafe  anchorage.  Nana-  W.  Von  Egloffstein,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
imo  Dr.  Forbes  considered  as  destined  to  D.  Appleton  &  Company  of  New  York,  entitled 
be  the  great  centre  of  bu^ess.  Lieut.  Palmer,  '^  Contributions  to  the  Geology  and  Physical 
in  his  paper  on  British  Columbia,  described.  Geography  of  Mexico,  including  a  Geological 
with  great  clearness  and  beauty,  the  course  oi  and  Topographical  Map,  with  profiles  of  some 
the  Eraser  River,  the  extensive  mining  region  of  the  principal  Mining  Districts,  together  with 
of  Cariboo,  with  its  confused  congeries  of  hills  a  grapldc  description  of  an  ascent  of  the  vol- 
of  an  altitude  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet,  thickly  cano  Popocatepetl"  The  Topographical  map 
timbered,  whence  subordinate  ranges  radiated,  was  compiled  by  Charles  de  Berghes,  and  the 
and  the  gulches  or  streams  descending  from  Geological  map  and  profiles  by  Frederick  Von 
each  in  all  directions.  Goldwas  found  through-  Gerolt,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Von 
out  a  district  extending  over  7^  of  latitude  and  Humboldt.  The  explanations  were  drawn  up 
S**  of  longitude.  The  climate  is  disagreeable,  by  Von  Gerolt,  and  the  account  of  the  ascent 
the  printer  being  long  and  the  cold  inteiase,  and  of  the  volcano  by  him  and  his  friend  Baron  L. 
only  two  months  in  the  year  being  bright  and  Gros,  who  accompanied  him.  Views  of  the 
pleasant.  A  tract  about  100  miles  in  breadth  valley  of  Mexico  from  actual  landscapes  painted 
along  the  Eraser  and  its  tributaries,  is  the  only  by  Rngendas,  also  embellish  the  volume.  The 
portion  of  arable  land,  but  this  is  very  fertile.  Geological  and  Topographical  maps  and  pro- 
In  the  United  States  the  progress  of  the  files  are  inserted  both  plain  and  colored,  accord- 
war  has  led  to  the  production  of  some  excellent  ing  to  the  geological  formations.  These  ex< 
maps  and  topographical  charts  of  the  r^ona  plorationswere  made  in  1883  and  1884. 
traversed  by  the  contending  armies.  The  Cum-  A  series  of  interesting  experiments  made  in 
berland  range  of  mountains^  and  the  spurs  and  1868,  by  the  late  Raymond  Thomassy,  a  Fellow 
auxiliary  chains  of  mountains  connected  with  of  the  French  SodeU  de  Geographie,  in  regard 
it,  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  than  to  the  saltness  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  different 
ever  beforcj  and  their  peculiar  formation  and  points,  and  also  a  memoir  containing  observa- 
oharaoteristics  carefully  noted.  These^  moun*  tions  on  the  structure  and  geological  character 
tains  are  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Iron  (the  of  the  Bahama  IsLAisroa^  were  published  in  the 
hematitic  ores),  copper,  gold,  salt  and  coal,  are  November  (1864)  Bulletin  of  that  Society.  M. 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  wnen  peace  re-  Thomassy  ascertained,  by  careful  exploration, 
turns  they  will  doubtiess  prove  attractive,  from  that  those  islands  are  undermined  by  the  ocean, 
their  mineral  deposits,  to  a  large  and  enterpria-  and  that  the  tides  penetrate  through  the  poroua 
ing  population.  The  geological  and  geographical  rocks  (an  OOlitio  chalky  which  imderHe  them 
survey  of  California  has  made  progress  during  with  every  rise  of  the  tide ;  and  that  at  even  a 
the  ^ear,  under  tiie  energetic  labors  of  Pr<^essor  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  shores  the 
Whitney  and  his  associates,  and  interesting  dis-  wells  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  are  either 
ooveries  have  been  m^e  relative  to  the  height  salt  or  bracldsh  if  of  any  considerable  depth, 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Snowy  Range  (the  Sierra  M.  Thomassy's  observations  on  the  saltness  of 
Nevada).  It  has  been  ascertained,  very  unex-  the  ocean  developed  some  remarkable  facts. 
pectedly,  that  there  are  several  of  these  peaks,  The  saline  constituents,  instead  of  being  con- 
some  in  Califomia  and  others  probably  within  stant  in  quantity,  varied  materially  in  different 
the  boundaries  of  Nevada,  which  exceed  in  localities,  and  sometimes  under  ciroumstancea 
height  Mount  Shasta,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  which  gave  littie  clue  to  the  diversity.  It  was 
the  highest  point  in  the  tJnited  States.  Of  of  course  to  be  ejected  that  near  tiie  moutha 
these  Mount  Tyndal|  about  Ion.  118°,  lat.  BQ"  80'  of  large  rivers,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  harbors,  the 
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water  would  contain  less  salt.  His  observations  M.  Torres  Caioedo,  has  attempted  to  interest 
were  made  with  Baum^^s  areometer.  In  lat.  the  French  Govemment  in  the  enterprise.  In 
27°  K,  lat.  74°  10'  west  from  Greenwich,  the  his  memorial,  he  states  that  the  basin  of  the 
water  showed  3°  95'  in  the  salometer.  In  lat  Orinoco  has  an  extent  of  800,000  square  miles, 
31**  17'  Ion.  66°  21  W.,  or  between  80  and  40  that  it  has  400  navigable  affluents,  and  that  by 
miles  from  the  Bermudas,  the  salometer  regis-  waj  of  its  tributary  the  Meta,  it  not  only  cen- 
tered only  8°  50'.  In  lat.  51°  10'  N.,  Ion.  14°  nectswith  the  entire  river  system  of  New  Gran- 
47  W.,  the  saltness  was  4°  10'.  In  lat  51°  15'  ada,  east  of  the  Andes,  but  also,  through  the 
N.,  Ion.  S**  55'  W.,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Cassiquiare  and  Negro,  with  the  Amazons  and 
lighthouse  at  Cork,  it  was  8°  80',  and  when  its  navigable  branches,  and  that  a  steamer  can 
near  the  first  floating  light  of  Liverpool,  at  high  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  by  its  oonnec- 
tide,  8°  20'.  These  are  but  examples  of  thirty  tions  to  southern  Brazil  or  the  centre  of  Bolivia, 
observations  made  in  a  voyage  from  Nassau  to  In  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  or  its  immediate 
Liverpool.  vicinity,  are  found  gold  both  in  placers  and 
The  projects  for  an  inter-oceanic  canal  to  veins,  mines  of  copper,  tin,  coal,  uranium,  and 
connect  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  are  quicksilver,  petroleum  springs,  deposits  of  sul- 
fitill  multiplying,  and  though  some  have  been  phur,  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  paris),  chalk, 
relinquished,  others  are  taking  their  places,  asphaltum,  and  Jade,  rock  crystal,  and  garnets. 
In  all  there  have  been  eighteen  distinct  routes  The  forests  of  this  region  abound  in  mahogany, 
proposed  for  such  a  canal.  Of  these,  eight  have  ebony,  rosewood,  Brazil  wood,  guaiacum,  fus- 
taken  the  river  San  Juan  as  their  port  of  de-  tic,  vaniUa,  sarsapaiilla,  and  all  kinds  of  resins, 
parture  on  the  Atlantic  side ;  the  Pacific  ter-  balsams,-  and  gums.  The  cotton  of  the  country 
minus  being  respectively  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  soil  is  admii*ably 
the  port  of  Realeio,  the  river  Tamaruedo,  Port  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  This  region,  as  weU 
Brito,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  bay  of  Salinas,  the  as  uie  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  have 
river  Tampisqne,  and  the  Gulf  of  Nicoyo,  and  been  very  fully  explored  by  Mr.  Richard  Spence, 
the  river  San  Carlos  and  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  an  English  geographer,  who  has  spent  fifteen 
The  weU-known  Tehuantepec  route  proposed  years  in  investigating  the  commercial  possibiH- 
to  cross  higher  up  on  the  continent,  west  of  the  ties  of  the  country. 

Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  the  proposed  route       Don  Antonio  de  Kaimondi,  the   Peruvian 

by  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  and  the  river  Cuyabon,  geographer,  has  communicated  to  the  Royal 

coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  boundary  Geographical  Society  some  further  memoirs 

between  Costa  Rica  and  New  Granada.    Four  relative  to  Loreto.    The  eastern  slope  of  this 

routes  have  been  surveyed  across  the  Isthmus  province  is  drained  by  the  Maraflon,  the  Hual- 

of  Panama,  two  nearly  parallel  with  the  railroad,  faga,  and  the  Ucayali  and  their  affluents,  most 

one  taJdng  advantage  of  the  Chagres  River,  of  them  navigable.    The  minerd  products  of 

the  other  extending  from  Navy  Bay  to  Panama  the  re^on  are  rock  salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  alum. 

Bay ;  one  by  tlie  Trinidad  and  Cuymeto  Rivers,  sulphur,  iron  ore,  Ugnite,  and  some  gold.    The 

and  another  near  the  79th  meridian  west  from  production  of  beeswax,  and  of  straw  goods 

Greenwich,  from  Port  San  Bias  by  the  river  from  the  Panama  grass,  are  the  principal  indus- 

Chepo.    Tnree  routes  have  been  proposed,  be-  tries  carried  on  by  the  very  sparse  ana  scattered 

gmning  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;   one  by  the  population  which,  with  the  exception  of  Moy- 

Arquia  and  Tuyta  Rivers,  terminating  in  the  abamba,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  has 

Guff  of  San  Miguel ;  another  by  the  Atrato  a  population  of  about  8,000  souls,  does  not  ex- 

and  Truando  Rivers,  terminating  in  Humboldt  ceed  one  person  to  every  four  sauare  miles. 
Bay ;   and  a  third  by  the  rivers  Atrato  and       Height  of  the  principal  Peaks  of  the  Bolit^ 

Tapipi,  terminating  in  the  bay  of  Cnpica.    Still  ian  A^^t^s, — On   this   question,  Petermann^s 

another  route  in  this  vicinity,  originally  sur-  Mittheimngen  for  January,  1864,  gives  the  fol* 

veyed  by  Mr.  Gisbome  in  1862,  has,  during  lowing  corrected  table,  which  may  be  accepted 

the   year,  been   resurveyed  by  an    eminent  as  the  latest  and  most  accurate  statement  on  the 

French  engineer,  M.  Bourdiol,  who  reports  subject.    Sir  David  Forbes,  the  English  geolo- 

very  favorably  upon  it.    This  route,  starting  gist,  is  its  authority,  though  Ondarza  s  chart  of 

from  the  Pacific  side  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  tiie  Andes  has  also  been  compared.    The  heights 

ascends  the  Savannah  River  to  its  confluence  are  given  in  English  feet : 

with  the  Lara,  and  thence  crosses  the  Cordillera         „,  „ .  '^^      ^ 

to  the  bay  of  Caledonia.  The  length  of  the     luSLl*.^^:::::::::::::;::::::::::::  USS 

canal  would  be  about  three  miles,  and  the         BiO»™»  (▼oi«»o) 88,oi4 

height  to  be  surmounted  about  500  feet  Si™^potoK**'*?°*.^V.:::::;:':; •;:;::::  ^m 

In  South  Amerio a,  the  greater  share  of  in-         Oacbaoomani  (voicimo)! !!!!'.!!!!.'.'.'!!.'!!!!!!  sijsss 
terest,  as  connected  with  geographical  explora-        ^*^?*^,  t  ^T!!?°*^*l;* \':':j'nC 11'^ 

^       ^      .        .     j.1^-  ®    .?    *^  ax  i.  -  5.^  xv  Oheploaal  f  wood  mountains  of  TaooTft. SS,987 

tion,  centres  m  the  more  southern  States  of  the         Murorata... ao^is 

continent.    An  effort  is  making  by  an  American         SHSf*"* SSo! 

company,  under  the  sanction  of  the  U.  S.  Gov-         SSSdi'ciiiikbiiib^::::::;:::;;:::;:::;:  laiSs 
emment,  to  establish  navigation  on  the  Orinoco^         Hermo«o  de  Auiiagas ifi,74T 

andtoexplorethehigher  waters  of  that  river;         eotSS****' "* ^JiSt 

and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Venezuela,  Don  J.         £^(aToioimoof  Ax«qaipa,'pe^^^  20  uo 
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The  Bcientifio  oommiflrion  appointed  hj  the  come  in  large  nombers.  There  are  also  consid* 
Brazilian  Government  to  explore  the  interest-  erable  German  colonies.  In  a  memoir  read  be- 
ing mining  region  of  Hatto  Grosso,  and  to  re-  fore  the  French  SoeUU  de  GSographiSy  in  Jnne^ 
port  npon  the  best  modes  of  access  to  it,  have  18;{4^  M.  de  Monssj  gave  some  acoonnt  of  a 
Tetnmed  and  sent  in  their  report,  which  has  jonmej  he  had  made  a  few  montiis  previoiia 
not  yet  been  published.  It  is  understood,  how-  to  the  Indian  frontier  of  Buenos  Ayres  (now 
eyer.that  thej  found  it  accessible  through  the  again  one  of  the  States  of  the  Oonfederatioii). 
Jninheima,  an  affluent  of  the  Parana,  and  its  This  frontier  now  extends  from  near  Cape  Cor- 
tributary,  the  Brilhante,  both  navigable  streams,  rientes  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Vulcan 
The  Government  of  Brazil,  though  now  attempt-  Mountains  to  the  foot  of  tiie  Andes.  It  has 
ing  to  act  with  more  liberality  and  a  wiser  policy  only  been  within  the  past  four  or  five  yean 
tbfln  formerly,  has  hitherto  pursued  an  extreme-  that  the  Indians  have  yielded  the  territory 
ly  narrow  and  impolitic  course  in  relation  to  south  of  the  Southern  Salado  Biver  to  the 
iLe  navigation  of  its  great  river,  the  Amazons,  whites.  The  amalgamation  of  the  white  and 
prohibiting  in  effect  any  maritime  power  from  red  races,  the  awakened  and  developed  intelli- 
ascending  it  except  in  BrazQian  vessels.  There  gence  of  the  Indians,  who  are  reaUy  a  race 
is  reason  to  beiieve  that  the  monopolies  and  of  high  character  and  abilities,  the  desire  for 
restrictions  hitherto  maintained,  and  which  the  education  of  .their  children,  and  the  more 
have  proved  so  iigurious  to  its  own  prosperity,  winning  manners  of  the  Italians  and  Germans, 
will  ere  long  be  removed.  whom  they  do  not  regard  so  much  their  he- 

A  Brazilian  engineer,  Sefior  da  Silva  Cou-  reditary  enemies  as  the  Spaniards,  have  tend- 

tinho,  has,  during  the  year,  explored  the  Purus.  ed  to  influence  these  independent  and  brave 

one  of  the  larger  affluents  of  tne  Amazons,  and  Araucanians^    Querandis,    and    Guaranis,    to 

ascertained  that  it  does  not,  as  had  been  re-  abandon  theur  predatory  life,  and  settling  down 

red,  communicate  with  the  Madeira  Biver.  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  endeavor  to 
Nathaniel  Plant  an  English  traveller,  who  vie  with  the  whites  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
has  been  exploring  tne  Province  of  Bio  Grande  coming  over  of  several  of  their  chiefs  to  an 
do  Sul,  has  discovered  the  existence  of  exten-  alliance  with  the  whites  has  greativ  aided  in 
sive  beds  of  excellent  coal  in  the  basin  of  the  this  change.  The  Confederation  has  also  planted 
Jaguarad,  and  its  two  affluents,  the  Candista  some  colonies  and  smaU  forts  far  within  their 
and  the  Tigre,  navigable  streams  whidx  dis-  territory,  as  for  instance  at  Bahia  Blanca,  Gar- 
charge  their  waters  into  a  lake  near  the  Atlan-  men,  St.  Matthias  Bay,  and  Fort  YiUarino. 
tic  coast  An  enterprising  Englishman,  Mr.  Wheel- 
The  Argentine  Confederation  has  been  for  wright,  has  interested  English  capitalists  in  the 
the  past  few  years  a  favorite  region  of  study  matter  of  opening  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
with  European  and  American  geographers.  Confederation  to  a  market,  and  by  the  as- 
No  one  has  been  more  patient  and  indefatiga-  sistance  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Confeder*- 
bl^DL  his  researches  than  the  French  geogra-  ation,  has  already  constructed  a  railroad  from 
phIP,  Dr.  Martin  de  Moussy,  who  has  spent  Boeario  to  Cordova,  and  proposes  to  continue 
twenty-two  years  in  the  exploration  of  this  it  through  Tucuman,  Sfuta,  Jcguy,  and  into 
country,  and  who  during  the  past  year  has  Bolivia,  and  also  to  extend  a  Hne  westward 
given  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  patient  from  the  La  Plata  to  Mradoza,  to  cross  the 
investigations  in  a  work  of  three  8vo  volumes,  Andes  there  into  Chile.  In  this  connection 
(accompanied  by  an  atlas)  entitied  Description  the  various  enterprises  recentiy  undertaken 
gioffraphigtte  et  etatistique  deju  Cor^federation  to  find  a  practicaUe  route  across  the  Andes. 
'Afqejmne.  a  work  of  ffreat  merit  and  inT^est^  assume  a  greater  significance.  It  is  supposed 
wmch  fairly  exhausts  the  sul^ect  of  tiie  physi-  that  the  pass  south  of  Mendoza,  about  lat 
cal  geography,  minerals,  vegetable  and  animal  64°  40'  south,  will  be  the  most  feasible  for 
productions,  population,  resources,  government,  railroad  purposes.  This  pass,  though  having 
and  history  of  the  ponfederation  in  general,  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  of  each  of  its  provinces.  The  climate  he  is  approached  by  a  gradual  slope,  and  in  that 
reffards  as  eminentiy  salubrious,  and  the  soil  is  latitude  is  not  hable  to  serious  or  permanent 
ridi  and  fertile.  The  pampas  or  prairies  are^  for  obstruction  by  snow.  It  was  known,  though 
the  most  part,  productive  of  rich  and  nutritious  until  recentiy  it  had  been  forgotten,  that  dur- 
grasses,  though  the  day  lands  are  often  cov-  ing  the  last  century  the  Jesuit  Others  sne- 
ered with  the  mimosa  and  different  species  of  ceeded  in  crossing  the  Andes  at  points  still 
cactus.  The  lack  of  forests  in  extensive  districts  further  south,  in  lat  89°— 41%  and  that  the 
he  attributes  rather  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  passes  by  which  they  then  crossed  were  much 
constancy  of  the  wind  in  a  single  direction,  and  lower  and  more  practicable.  Since  that  time, 
the  want  of  rain,  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  however,  the  Indian  tribes  had  jealously  guarded 
BoiL  Wherever  trees  are  planted  in  any  con-  these  passes  against  the  intrurion  of  white 
nderable  numbers  on  the  pampas  they  grow  men,  and  it  was  not  until  1868  that  explormg 
and  flourish.  Tlie  population  of  the  confedera.  parties  have  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  most 
tion  is  largdy  European.  Nearly  150,000  Ital-  of  them.  In  1866  an  engineer  and  a  German 
ians  have  emigrated  thither  withm  the  past  physidan  from  Chili,  MM.  Fonck  and  HerZ| 
twenty-five  years,  and  they  still  continue  to  made  an  attempt  to  cross  by  way  of  Lake 
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Llanqnihne,  Lake  TodoB  los  Santos  and  Lake  of  them  (xmneoted  with  each  other,  and  at  the 

Ka^elhnapi.     They  were  snccessrol,  though  same  time  with  streams  falling  Into  the  Pacific; 

enoonnterinff  great  difficolties,  and  passing  over  hat  the  Lake  Rinihue  is  also  connected  with  a  ^ 

the  monntain  at  an  elevation  of  ahont  4,800  chain  of  lakes  crossing  the  Andes  by  a  stream 

feet    On  their  retnm  they  fonnd  that  by  as-  having  a  rapid  descent;  and  while  the  principal 

oendinff  the  Rio  Frio  (a  stream  origmatmg  octlet  of  that  lake  is  the  Valdivia  Rivor,  flow* 

from  the  glacier  of  £1  Tronador,  and  feeding  ing  into  the  Padfio,  it  also  finds  an  oatlet 

Lake   JSTaguelhaapi)  for  a   distance   of  nine  through  Lake  Paohndco  and  Lacar,  eastward, 

miles,  they  could  pass  through  the  valley  of  and  it  is  said  into  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 

Perez  Rosales,  and  thus  efieot  a  passage  at  an  Rio  Negro,  though  this  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
elevation  of  not  more  than  2,780  feet.  In  Chile,  the  eminent  geographer  M.  Pissis, 

A  young  Ohilian,  Don  Gmllermo  Ooz,  de-  of  Santiago,  has  continued  to  prosecute  his 

termined  to  find  a  still  more  feasible  route,  but  geodesic  investigations  in  regard  to  the  sum* 

erossing  first  by  the  pass  which  Messrs.  Fonck  mits  of  the  Andes  within  that  republic,  and  has 

and  Horz  had  discovered,  descended  the  Rio  developed  recentiy  two  interesting  fieicts,  one 

Kegro,  a  river  700  miles  in  length,  discharging  that   Aconcagua   has   wrongly   been   placed 

into  the  Atiantic,  and  having  its  source  in  Lake  among  the  volcanoes,  a  &ct  which  the  English 

Kaguelhuapi.    The  stream,  though  having  con*  geolo^st  Sir  David  Forbes  has  also  ascertained 

siderable  descent  and  some  rapi^  was  navig»-  concerning   Sorata  and   Dlimani  in   Bolivia, 

ble  from  tiie  lake;  but  at  a  distance  of  about  Neither  of  these  three  summits  manifest  any 

eighty-five  miles  from  the  lake  his  frail  boat  evidences  of  voloanic  action.    M.  Pissis  has 

was  shipwrecked  by  striking  a  rock,  and  he  and  also  definitively  settied  the  height  of  Aconcagua 

his  companion  escaped  only  to  be  made  prison-  at  22,422  feet.    The  OhUean  Government  nas 

ers  by  the  Indians,  who,  however,  were  speedily  continued  to  establish  and  strengthen  its  colo* 

pacified  by  his  playing  upon,  a  flageolet,  andsuf*  niesin  Southern  Ohile  or  Araucania,  and  has 

fered  him  to  go  back  to  Y  aldivia  to  obtain  some  now  new  but  strong  settiements  at  Mulchen 

presents  to  r^eem  himself  and  his  friend.    He  (mostiy  of  German  emigrants),  at  Lebu  and  Au<- 

availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  explore  goL 

other  routes,  and  to  learn  from  his  Indian  com-  In  Eubofe  the  geographical  progress  of  the 
panions  particulars  in  regard  to  them.  The  year  has  consisted  mainly  in  the  new  and  more 
most  practicflJ)le  he  believed  to  be  that  of  Bar-  complete  geographic,  seologic,  and  geodedc  sur- 
eloche,  in  about  lat  41°,  passing  south  of  El  veys  of  the  principal  States,  in  the  fixing  by 
Tronador,  but  terminating  in  Lake  Naguelhuapi.  new  observations  the  height  of  some  of  the 
It  is  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length  from  mountain  summits,  and  in  the  measurement  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Petrohue,  where  it  com-  several  arcs  of  meridian  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
mences,  to  the  lake,  but  it  is  so  easy  that  the  tent.  Among  the  most  admirable  contribu- 
Indians  pass  it  daily  with  then:  beasts  of  bur-  tions  made  to  geographical  science  during 
den.  Its  altitude  is.  believed  not  to  exceed  the  year,  are  Petermann^s  series  of  Phyacu 
2,500  feet.  He  also  obtained  full  information  and  Statistical  Charts  of  the  empire  of  Ausma, 
of  three  other  passes.  One  from  Lake  Ranco,  nine  in  number,  and  comprising  the  hydro- 
tiirough  the  valley  of  Sifen,  which  eventually  graphy,  orography,  geology,  climatography, 
reaches  through  a  considerable  forest  one  of  hyetography,  ethnography,  population^  relig- 
the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Negro.  This  is  a  Uttie  ions,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mmes  of 
below  the  line  of  40°  south  latitude ;  another,  Austria.  By  a  skilM  use  of  the  colors  of  chro- 
the  pass  of  Villa  Rica,  about  lat.  89°  south,  mo-lithography  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting 
follows  the  Tolten,  a  Ohilean  river,  up  to  all  these  points  to  the  eye  in  the  most  interest- 
its  source  in  Lake  Villa  Rica,  thence  passing  ing  and  impressive  manner.  Mr.  Petermann  ^ 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  ViUa  Rica,  pajsses  has  also  executed  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Switzer^  ^ 
down  the  valley  of  the  Huechum.  a  tributary  land,  giving  by  variety  of  colors  the  comparative 
of  the  Encarnacion,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  elevation  of  each  section,  and  a  still  more  dis- 
Rio  Negro.  This  pass,  a  convenient  one  and  tinct  diart  of  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
not  of  great  altitude,  Is  carefully  guarded  from  Glarus  to  Todi  and  Vorab,  in  which  each 
by  the  Sidieuis,  and  no  white  man  has  been  increase  of  elevation  of  1,000  feet  is  designated 
allowed  to  pass  through  it  during  this  cen-  by  a  different  shade  of  green, 
tnry.  Hie  third  pass,  that  of  Kinihue,  is  In  an  essay  on  the  geography  of  Switzerland 
very  remarkable,  and  has  been  explored  also  accompanying  these  charts,  Mr.  Petermann 
by  Mr.  William  Frick,  a  G^erman  engmeer,  gives  extended  tables  of  the  meteorology,  tem- 
but  is  too  narrow  to  be  of  much  service,  and  perature,  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  winds 
the  streams  which  unite  to  form  it  are  mere  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  statistics  of  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  none  of  them  naviga-  height  of  the  mountains,  population,  wealth, 
ble.  The  physical  conformation  of  this  pass  is  and  resources  of  the  littie  Oonfiederation.  His 
very  peculiar.  The  Lake  Rinihue  is  one  of  a  statement  of  the  nationalities,  or  rather  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  lying  along  the  western  versant  of  national  affinities  of  the  Swiss,  is  as  follows : 
tlie  Andes,  of  whidb  the  principal  are  Lakes  Villa  1,681,000  may  be  reckoned  as  Germans,  speak* 
Rica,  Oalafquen,  PanguipuUi,  Rinihue,  Ranco,  ing  that  language  ordinarily;  540,000  French; 
Pnyegue,  Rupunco^  and  lianquihue,  nearly  all  129,800  Italians;  42,400  Roumanians  or  gynsiea. 
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The  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  snrreyB  of  the  Torning  to  Asia,  we  find  much  that  is  in* 
United  Ein^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  teresting  in  the  ^lorations  of  geographers 
haye  been  yigoroiuly  profleonted,  and  the  Got-  in  its  central  zone,  to  which  most  of  tiie 
emment  has  ordered  a  large  cadastral  snrvey  discoveries  have  been  confined.  During  the 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  to  covresDond  year  1864  seyeral  parties  explored  Tery  fblly 
with  that  already  undertaken  for  Scoliana,  on  portions  of  Palestine.  The  Due  de  Luynee, 
the  scales  of  25  inches  and  of  6  inches  to  the  a  French  nobleman  of  enterprise  and  high 
mile.  The  Ordnance  survey  have  made  a  new  intelligence,  organized  an  expedition  early  in 
measurement  of  several  of  the  mountains  of  Ihe  the  year  to  explore  more  fiuly  than  had  yet 
Oaimgorm  group  in  Scotland,  and  give  the  been  done  the  Dead  Bea  and  the  Jordan, 
height  of  Ben  Maodhm,  which  has  hitherto  been  Amply  provided  with  boots^  instruments,  and 
stated  as  4,890  feet,  as  only  4,296  fact  This  apparatus  for  doing  their  work  thoroughly, 
restores  the  title  of  Ben  Nevis  to  rank  as  the  they  cfpent  four  or  five  months  (from  March 
highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  being,  ao*  to  July)  in  &  careful  iavestigation  of  the  phys* 
oording  to  one  measvement,  4^8T8  feet,  and  ical  geography,  geodesy,  and  geology  ox  the 
accord&g  to  another  4,406  feet  in  height.  The  entire  region  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  the  Scilly  Islands,  Bris*  They  visited  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  of 
tol  Channel,  the  Western  Hebrides,  and  a  part  which  there  are  three  principal  ones,  the 
of  the  Glumnei  Islands,  have  been  surveyed  dur<*  Wady  (or  valley  of)  Hasbany,  near  Hasbeya, 
ing  the  year ;  the  principal  triangulation  and  1,947  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  the  Wady  Ba- 
the initial  levelling  of  the  United  Kingdom  nias,  1,267  feet,  and  the  Wady  Tell-el  Kady, 
have  been  publish^  and  the  triangulation  of  607  feet  above  tide  water.  The  first  of  these 
Great  Britam  having  been  connected  with  that  is  in  the  Anti-Libi||nus  chain,  and  much  above 
of  France  and  Bel^um,  the  Russian  astrono-  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  into  which  it  falls  in 
mere  Forsch  and  Jifinski  have  been  engaged  in  a  succession  of  cataracts.  The  valley  of  the 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel  in  lati-  Upper  Jordan  at  the  waters  of  Merom  (Lake 
tnde  62''  N.,  extending  over  about  72^  of  longi-  Samechonitis)  has  an  elevation  of  only  469  feet 
tude.    Denmark  has  continued  the  publication  above  the  sea  leveL 

of  its  topographical  survey,  which  is  most  ad-       From  this  upper  valley  the  descent  of  the 

mirably  executed.    The  surveys  in  the  Mediter-  Jordan  is  very  rapid  to  the  Sea  of  TiberiaSi 

ranean  and  the  Ghrecian  Ardiipelago.  under  which  Ib  620  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 

Oapt  Sprott,  0.  B.,  and  Commander  jiansell,  1,089  feet  below  the  Yalleyof  the  Jordan  above 

were  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  year,  the  waters  of  Merom.    From  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 

and  Malta  OhanneL  the  bay  of  Tripoli,  and  the  rias  its  course  is  still  rapid  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

Island  and  Ohannel  of  Corfd  completed.  which  is,  by  the  careful  measurement  of  the 

In  Rusna  there  has  been  great  activity  in  French  explorers,  1,286  feet  below  the  level  of 

geographical  research.    The  surveys  connected  the  Mediterranean.   The  party  also  ascertained, 

wi^  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian  by  with  great  accuracy,  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 

Struve  and  Tenner,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  devation  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.    The  lati- 

Bhick  Sea,  have  been  completed,  and  though  tnde  is  81"  46'  80".    The  longitude  K  (from 

Struve  has  passed  away  (sse  Stbuve,  Wilbblm)  Paris,  probably)  82°  68'  8"  ;   altitude  above 

late  in  the  year,  other  kindred  spirits  remain  the    Mediterranean,    2,566   feet ;    above  the 

to  follow  out  his  plans.  Dead  Sea,  8,642  feet. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  HE.  purchased,  three  M.  de  Sanloy,  a  French  enilorer,  has  been 
or  four  years  since,  the  Palatine  Wl  in  Rome,  examiniug  the  topography  of  the  country  to  the 
and  has  since  that  time  employed  M.  Pietra  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  has  prepared  new 
Rosa,  an  eminent  Italian  archsBologist,  to  super-  charts  and  drawings  of  it.  One  of  the  most  in- 
intend  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  this  cele-  teresting  contributions  to  geographical  discovery 
brated  locality.  M.  Rosa  has  recently  pub*  for  many  years  is  the  narrative  and  subsequent 
lished  a  photograph  of  the  plan  of  the  expforo-  address  before  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
lion,  with  Am  notes  of  the  results  attained*  dety,  of  Hr,  W.  Gifford  Palgrave,  who  after 
These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  he  has  spenoing  eiffhteen  years  in  the  East,  and  pos- 
ascertained  that  an  intermantium  or  ravine,  as  sessing  so  thorough  a  familiarity  with  Arabic 
the  ancient  authors  said,  did  exist,  dividing  the  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  like  a  native,  resolred, 
hill  into  a  northern  and  southern  portion ;  that  in  1862,  to  penetrate  into  and  traverse  the  en- 
ihe  northern  portion  constituted  tne  entire  ter-  tire  interior  of  the  Arabian  penimula.  His 
ritory  of  Soma  Quadrata  the  eariiest  dty,  and  Journey,  whid),  with  the  various  delays,  occu- 
that  portions  of  the  walk  of  that  city,  2,500  pi^  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  has  result- 
years  old,  still  exist,  and  have  been  disen-  ed  in  ofar  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
tombed  by  his  direction.  The  southern  por-  States  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  than  we  have 
tion  of  the  hill  was  the  andent  Vdia.  He  has  hitherto  possessed.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
also  discovered  the  two  gates  Mugonia  and  posed  that  Central  Arabia  was  a  aesert  of  mov 
JSomana  of  the  time  of  the  early  empire,  and  ing  sands,  with  its  fertile  patches  or  oases, 
beneath  the  imperial  pavement,  in  nearly  a  per-  scattered  at  intervals  over  it,  and  inhabited  only, 
feet  condition,  the  pavement  of  the  time  of  the  or  mainly,  by  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
republic  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  always  hos* 
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tile  to  all  strangers.  It  was  known,  indeed,  East  to  the  province  of  H^az  (which  0(NKtatD8 
that  there  was,  somewhere  in  the  interior,  a  Mecca  and  Medina)  on  the  West.  The  Waha* 
sect  of  Mohammedan  pnrists,  called  Wahahis  or  bites  are  the  strictest  of  Mohammedans,  adher* 
Wahabites,  but  these,  since  their  defeat  and  the  ing  to  the  precepts  of  Mohammed  in  everj  par- 
destruction  of  their  capitcd  hj  Ibrahim  Pasha  ticniar,  ana  relecting  all  traditions  or  precepts 
in  1818,  were  believed  to  have  resnmed  the  of  Mohammed's  successors.  Thej  were  organ- 
nomad  Hfe,  and  to  be  practically  Bedouins,  ized  as  a  nation  and  sect  by  Mohammed  Ibn- 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  been  able,  from  actual  obser-  abd-el-Wahab,  a  reformer,  who  flourished  in  the 
vation,  to  confute  these  ideas.  There  are  two  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
extensive  deserts  on  the  peninsula:  one  the  who  established  the  Wahabitekinfld(»n  in  1770. 
Syrian  Desert,  extending  southward  to  about  He  did  not  himself  become  the  rmer,  but  while 
the  82d  parallel  nortibi  latitude;  the  other,  in  putting  the  temporal  power  into  the  hands 
the  south  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from  of  the  Chief  of  Derayeh,  Abd-Allah-Ebn- 
about  the  line  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  L&titude  Saoud,  one  of  his  earUest  disciples,  he  re- 
17^  N.,  and  known  as  the  Desert  of  Ahkaf.  tained  the  prophetic  or  priestly  power  in  the 
Tlie  intermediate  region  is  an  elevated  plateau,  hands  of  his  own  family..  The  people  are  in« 
with  deep  fertile  vaUeys  and  precipitous  rocks,  tensely  fanatical,  and  oopose  with  great  bit- 
having  few  or  no  perennial  streams,  but  watered  terness  all  other  sects  of  Mohammedans.  They 
by  ihe  torrents  which  flow  in  the  rainy  season  exdted  the  hostility  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy 
from  the  hiUs  and  mountains.  The  Bedouins  early  ini  the  present  century,  and  after  along 
are  not  found  in  considerable  numbers  south  series  of  battles,  in  which  the  Turco-Egyptian 
of  the  Syrian  Desert^  and  leaving  the  lower  force  was  at  first  worsted,  they  were  defeated 
border  of  that  desert  in  about  latitude  82*^,  Mr.  in  1818  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  their  capital,  De- 
Palgrave,  who  travelled  as  a  physician  (whidi  rayeh,  burned ;  but  though  crippled  for  a  time 
insured  him  kind  reception),  entered  at  once  Mr.  Palgrave  found  them  now  stronger  than 
the  kingdom  of  Jebel  Shomer,  on  the  moxm-  ever.  ^Aieir  new  capital,  Riadh,  is  a  very  beau- 
tains  of  Shomer.  This  kingdom  lies  between  tifiil  and  populous  town,  surrounded  on  ail  udea 
82°  and  26°  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  88°  by  gardens^  and  the  dwellings  are  mainly  of  sun- 
40'  and  44°  E.  longitude.  Its  inhabitants  are  burned  bncks,  which  make  them  a  very  solid 
part  nomad  and  part  stationary.  About  two-  and  durable  dwelling.  Many  of  these  dweU- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  is  barren  and  ings  possess  considerable  ardiitectural  beauty, 
sandy.  The  defiles,  which  form  a  marked  feat-  and  they  are  furnished  comfortably  and  abun- 
ure  of  the  country,  are  fertile,  and  are  inhab-  dantly,  in  the  oriental  style,  with  carpets, 
ited  by  an  agrictdtural  population,  who  were  cushions,  &o.  The  Government  is  an  absolute 
Christians  before  Mohammed's  time,  and  long  monarchy,  very  despotic  and  fanatical.  Poly- 
resisted  El  Islam.  The  State  religion  is  now  theism  and  smoking  tobacco  are,  in  their  creed, 
Mohammedan,  but  except  in  the  towns  the  the  greatest  and  most  unpardonable  of  sins, 
adherence  to  it  is  merely  nominal,  the  mass  of  while  murder,  theft,  perjury,  &c.,  are  merely 
the  people  being  sun-worshippers,  though  some  venial  offences.  Any  man,  however  high  his 
worshipped  fire  also,  though  not  approximating  rank,  who  is  convicted  of  smoking  tobacco, 
in  their  other  tenets  to  the  Parsees.  The  sun-  is  publidv  and  severely  beaten.  Even  the 
worshippers,  also,  paid  homage  to  the  North  brother  of  the  king  and  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Star,  and  prayed  to  it  by  the  name  Jah,  the  state  were  beaten,  the  latter  to  deatii,  for  this 
title  ^ven  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  offence.  Mr.  Palgrave  remained  fifty  days  in 
Jehovah.  The  capital  of  Jebel  Shomer  is  Riadh,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  be- 
Hail,  where  Mr.  Palgrave  and  his  companiona  cause  the  king  was  offended  at  his  refusal  to 
remained  for  six  weeks,  beinff  received  very  give  him  strychnine,  with  which  he  wished  to 
cordially  by  King  Jelab  or  Zdal  Ebn  Rashed.  poison  some  of  the  members  of  the  Court  who 
The  people  were  vexy  finely  formed,  and  the  were  hostile  to  him.  Mr.  Palgrave  had  the 
capital  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  amount  opportunity  of  examining  the  stud  of  the  Wa- 
of  trade,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  hkbite  king,  which  consisted  of  between  one 
This  kingdom  has  existed  about  sixty  years,  and  two  hundred  horses  of  the  purest  Nii^ed 
The  Government  seemed  to  be  vigorous  and  breed,  and  were,  he  says,  remarkable  for  their 
well  organized  and  the  people  contented  and  beauty.  Their  average  height  was  between 
happy.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1862,  Mr.  Pal-  fourteen  and  fifteen  hands;  none  of  them  were 
grave  and  his  associates,  sixteen  in  number,  above  fifteen  hands  two  fingers.  The  prevailing 
left  Hail,  and  the  next  djty  commenced  cross-  color  was  gray,  but  some  were  chesnut,  a  few 
ing  the  Jebel  (mountains  of)  Salma,  which  mottled,  very  lew  white,  and  still  fewer  bkiok. 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  There  were  no  bay  horses  among  them.  Leav- 
of  Jebel  Shomer.  These  mountains  were  in  ing  Riadh,  and  being  obliged  to  avoid  the  larse 
pre-Islamite  times  the  seat  of  Eoleib  Wa2],  towns,  the  travelers  concealed  themselves  in 
&  monarch  whose  sway  extended  over  half  the  small  valley  of  Yamanieh,  till  Elialif^  the 
Arabia.  On  the  18th  the  travellers  entered  chief  guide  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Wahabites,  which  extends  who  had  already  aided  them,  could  re-join  them, 
from  26  80'  north  latitude  south  to  the  Desert  they  passed  on,  when  he  overtook  them  on 
of  Ahka^  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  fine  and  well-watered  plains,  till  they  came  to 
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the  Dohur  Desert,  an  elevated  plateau,  an  off-  ing  the  character  and  customs  of  the  dervishes, 
shoot  from  the  great  Southern  Desert,  which  and  after  spending  a  little  time  at  Teheran 
they  crossed  in  two  days,  and  descending  rapid-  joined  a  company  of  them,  and  assuming  the 
ly  entered  Hasa,  the  richest  and  most  populous  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  poverty,  took 
of  the  Wahabite  provinces,  where  were  work-  his  place  in  a  caravan  going  from  Teheran 
ers  in  metals  of  great  repute,  and  large  quan-  to  Eiiiva.  Their  first  stage  was  to  Asterahad, 
tities  of  textile  fabrics  were  manuiactured.  from  whence  they  crossed  the  Caspian  Sea  in  a 
Early  in  December  the  party  reached  ElKhatif^  Turcoman  corsair^s  vessel,  landing  at  Gomusli- 
a  beautiful  town  on  the  Persian  Gid^  surround-  T4p6.  Having  followed  for  a  little  distance  the 
ed  with  gardens,  and  having  a  network  of  river  Attreh,  the  caravan  plunged  into  the 
rivers  in  its  vicinity.  Here  Mr.  Palgrave  took  Hyrcanian  Desert,  and  after  twenty-two  days 
boat  and,  crossing  the  Persian  Gulf  twice,  of  terrible  suffering  from  the  want  of  water 
reached  Sohar,  the  ancient  capital  of  Oman,  on  they  reached  Khiva,  a  smaller  city  than  he  had 
the  8dof  Mardi,  1863.  Coasting  southeastward  supposed,  and  in  a  miserable  condition,  as  in- 
from  this  point,  he  was  shipwrecked  just  as  his  deed  was  the  entire  Khanat  of  which  it  was  fhe 
voyage  seemed  at  an  end,  and  only  nine  out  of  capital.  The  reigning  prince,  Said  Mohammed, 
twenty-one  persons  on  board  the  boat  were  a  bigoted  and  fanatical  tyrant,  takes  great  de- 
saved.  Mr.  Palgrave  and  his  companions  reach-  light  in  the  murder  of  hundreds  of  his  subjects 
ed  Watiejyeh  on  the  9th  of  March,  where  they  for  the  slightest  departure  from  what  he  assumes 
visited  the  king  of  Oman  at  his  country  palace,  to  be  the  laws  of  Mohammed.  Here  a  malicious 
in  their  forlorn  condition,  but  were  Idndly  re-  Affghan  who  had  accompanied  the  caravan, 
ceived,  and  the  next  day  went  on  to  Muscat,  endeavored  to  excite  suspicion  against  Idr,  Yam- 
crossing,  with  considerable  difBoulty,  the  Jebel  b6ry  as  a  spy;  but  by  a  bold  and  politic  stroke, 
Akhdar^  where  they  remained  twelve  days,  and  the  traveller  succeeded  in  winning  to  his  pro- 
proceedmg  up  the  Persian  Gul^  arrived  at  JBag-  tection  the  prime  minister  of  the  Khan,  who 
oad  on  the  19th  of  April  after  a  severe  access  had  resided  long  in  Constantinople,  and  who 
of  fever  and  delirium,  and  on  the  11th  of  July  pronounced  him  an  eminent  Mollah  oi  that  city, 
reached  Beirut.  Mr.  Palgrave  ascertained  that  remaining  a  month  in  Khiva,  Mr.  Yamb^ry 
the  Wadi  AftAn,  which  Jomard  and  some  other  explored  the  adjacent  country  as  far  as  Kon- 
geographers  have  regarded  as  a  river,  did  not  grad,  which  he  represents  as  a  region  of  great 
exist  either  as  a  river  or  a  valley ;  and  he  states  fertility,  surpassing  in  this  respect  any  portion 
further,  in  all  the  Nejed  (tiie  mountainous  pla-  of  Central  Asia.  From  Khiva,  the  aoirdUomt 
teau  of  Central  Arabia)  he  saw  but  one  running  dervish  and  his  conrpanions  followed  tlie  left 
stream  during  the  summer,  and  that  flowed  not  bank  of  the  Amoo  Daria  (the  ancient  Oxus), 
u^re  than  tMrty  or  thirty-five  miles.  toward  Bokhara,  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey 

TLe  progress  of  the  tel^aph  Unes  to  India  distant;  but  to  escape  a  band  of  Turcoman  rob- 
by  way  of  the  JPersian  Gul^  has  led  to  invest!-  bers,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  desert 
gation  of  the  capabilities  of  that  gulf  as  an  area  of  Djan  Batiran  (the  destroyer  of  life)^^  where, 
the  trade.  The  coast  of  tiie  Persian  Gulf  is  not  having  been  able  to  provide  a  sufSciency  of 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  best  cotton-growing  water,  they  suffered  horribly  with  thirst  for  six, 
regions  in  the  world.  The  Sea  Island  cotton  days,  and  two  of  their  number  died.  The  city 
can  be  produced  there  in  great  perfection.  of  Bokhara,  though  larger  in  extent  than  Te- 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  find  most  worthy  heran,  has  not  so  many  inhabitants.    From  a 

of  note  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Arminins  Yam-  distance  it  haa  a  fine  appearance,  but  is,  like 

b6i7%  ft  Hungarian  geographer  and  philoiogJBty  most  oriental  cities,  very  filthy.    The  population 

lEiough  Turkestan  to  BoJchara^  Khiva^  Samar-  of  the  Khanat  is  about  two  millions,  a  l^J^ 

eand/ssid  Eerdt,    This  journey  was  made  In  number  of  whom  are  Persian  slaves.    The 

1863-'4:,  and  Mr.  Yamb^ry 's  narrative  was  pub-  reigning  Khan,  Muzaffar  ed-ed-Din,  is  the  son  of 

blished  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  the  murderer  of  Conolly  and  Stodart,  a  man 

in  the  United  States  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  naturally  amiable,  but  compelled  by  the  policy 

Brothers   in  April,  1665.    Though  a  young  of  his  Government  to  commit  barbarous  and 

man,  being  but  81  years  of  age  when  he  set  out  t^Tannioal  acts.    The  dervishes  were  well  re- 

upon  this  loumey,  Mr.  Yamb^y  had  already  ceived,  but  Yamb^ry  was  suspected  of  being  a 

attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  spy,  and  compelled  to  exercise  great  adroitness 

and  especially  as  a  phUologist.    He  was  espe-  to  repel  the  suspicion.    After  remaining  here  a 

cially  familiar  with  Turkish  and  Arabic^and  was  month,  he  went  with  his  companions  to  Samar- 

deairous  of  investigating  among  tiie  Turanian  oand,  traversing  a  populous  and  well-cultivated 

tribes  the  origin  of  his  native  tonga  e  (the  Mag-  region.    Samarcand,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ti- 

yar).    The  fate  of  Conolly  and  Stodart  and  the  mour,  is  a  decaying  city,  and  Mr.  Yamb^ry 

narrow  escape  of  Dr.  WolfE^  warned  him  that  believes  that  its  past  renown  was  greatly  exag- 

there  was  great  peril  to  a  European  in  penetrat-  gerated.    From  Samarcand,  Yamb^ry  turned 

ingamong  the  savage  and  fanatical  inhabitants  to  the  southwest  and  visited  first  Karshi,  and 

of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Herat  and  he  therefore  afterward  H^rat,  where  he  was  again  in  peril 

determined  to  qualify  Imnseli  to  pass  as  a  der-  of  discovery  from  the  young  prince,  who  de- 

vish  through  that  re^^on.   He  accordingly  spent  olared  he  was  an  Englishman.    Evading  this 

a  considerable  period  in  Constantinople  in  study-  danger  he  returned  to  Teheran,  and  after  sof- 
voL,  nr. — 26     A 
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fering  from  a  severe  illness,  the  resalt  of  the  Schmidt  and  Glehn  taking  upon  them  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone,  made  his  way  to  geological  and  mineralogical  inqairies,  and  M. 
Pesth  and  thence  to  England.  His  work  is  Kadde  and  his  assistants  heing  responsible  for 
vflJnable  for  the  information  it  imparts  on  the  the  botanical  and  zoological  departments, 
language,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Turco-  The  great  basin  of  the  Upper  Amoor  and  its 
mans,  who  have  hitherto  been  comparativelj  affluents  was  found  to  be  verj  incorrectly  rep- 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  the  West.  He  was  resented  on  all  existing  maps.  The  lofty  Ycuf-  i 
unable,  in  the  character  he  assumed,  to  make  lonoy  Mountains,  so  long  represented  as  form* 
any  scientific  observations,  or  to  take  any  notes,  ing  the  connecting  link  between  the  Altai 
To  have  attempted  either  would  have  led  to  his  range  and  the  Stanovoy  Mountains  in  N.  E. 
death  by  torture.  Siberia  are  now  found  to  have  no  existence,  a 
The  Russian  explorers  have  been  very  ao-  low  plateau  to  the  north  of  Lake  Baikal,  from 
tive,  and  have  brought  to  light  muc^  that  has  which  the  affluents  of  the  Lena  on  the  north 
hitherto  been  unknown  in  this  central  zone  of  and  those  of  the  Amoor  on  the  south  have 
the  great  Asiatic  continent.  With  the  prestige  theb  source,  forming  the  real  water  shed  of 
of  the  Russian  Government  (which  is  fast  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Amoor  makes  a  sud- 
bringing  these  Tartar  and  Tungusian  tribes  un-  den  deflection  southward  from  the  Cossack 
der  its  sway)  to  sustain  and  protect  them,  they  station  of  PashkoflT,  forcing  its  way  through  a 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  into  regions  hith-  profound  fissure  with  precipitous  cliffs  on  either 
erto  inaccessible  to  civilized  man.  During  side,  in  a  mountain  ridge,  striking  from  east  to 
the  last  year  MM.  Carl  Struve,  Babko^  and  west  and  not  from  north  to  south  as  has 
Zriakoff  have  visited  Lake  Tszaizan  (tibe  Saisan-  formerly  been  represented.  The  form  of  the 
nor  of  the  old  maps),  which  they  ascertained  to  Saians    Mountains   which    range    eastwardly 

"  be  the  source  of  the  river  Irtish.    This  Idee,  from  the  Altai  is  materially  different  from  pre- 

once  frequented  by  the  Chinese,  as  it  is  within  vious  representations.    The  Island  of  Sahhalin 

the  bounds  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  now  has  also  been  explored  by  the  expedition,  and 

visited  only  by  the  Aknaiman  £[irghis,  who  its  physical  geography  ascertained.     A  chain 

come  hither  during  the  winter  to  fish.    The  of  mountains  extending  from  north  to  south 

lake  is  accessible  only  on  the  north  side,  being  without  interraption  along  the  eastern  shore, 

surrounded    elsewhere  with  a  mar^  and  a  forms  its  principal  frame.      In  the  streams 

dense  growth  of  reeds.    Its  bottom  is  sandy,  which  water  the  island  as  in  those  of  Eastern 

and  toward  the  south  the  Black  and  the  White  Siberia,  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  uni- 

Irtish  both  flow  from  it.     The  basin  of  the  formly  steep  and  preeipitous,  the   left  bank 

Black  Irtish  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  low  and  flat.     The  northeastern  shore  pre- 

the  Ulaugor.     East  of  this  they  found  the  sents  the  flora  of'  Kamtschatka  and  the  Sea 

Lake  Marka,  not  inserted  on  the  maps  gen-  of  Okhotsk,  the  southwestern  that  of  Japan. 

^  erally,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  Kolqjir.  The  small  fruits,  the  grape,  raspberry,  black- 

lliis  beautiful  lake  is  surrounded  on  cdl  rides  by  berry,  whortleberry,  and  strawberry  abound, 

high  mountains  covered  with  forests  of  birch.  The  Gilanes  people  the  north  of  the  island 

•  During  the  summer  the  Kara-Kirey  Kirghis  and  the  Ainos  the  south.    The  latter  are  the 

pitch  their  tents  around  it,  and  in  the  autumn  original  inhabitants.    They  are  shy,  timid,  and 

Russian  fishermen  from  the  source  of  the  Tarim  simple,  small  of  stature  and  badly  formed,  but 

succeed  them,  and  obtain  from  its  waters  a  possess  great  strength.    Their  complexion  is 

supply  of  food  for  the  winter.    The  Koldjir  is  a  white,  and  their  hair  and  beard  heavy.    They 

very  rapid  stream,  having  a  descent  in  the  are  of  mild  and  amiable  disposition.     Their 

space  of  ninety  miles  of  8,937  feet.    They  also  language  is  peculiar,  differing  from  that  of  the 

ascended  the  mountain  summit  called  by  the  people  of  the  a^acent  coasts  radically.    It  has 

Tartars  Sara-Taon,  and  ascertained  its  height  to  never  been  reduced  to  writing.    They  are  said 

be  9,842  feet.     Coal,  though  not  of  the  best  to  pay  religious  homage  to  the  bear  and  to  the 

quality,  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  different  kinds  of  fish  which  furnish  them  food. 

Karatau  by  Colonel  Tchemaieff,  and  will  prove  Their  dwellings  are  mere  huts  of  poles  covered 

of  importance  to  Rassia,  as  it  can  be  brought  with  boughs. 

down  the  Syr-Daria  (ancient  Jihon)  to  supply       The  telegraph  line  from  St.  Petersburg  west 

her  new  steam  fiotilla  on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  and  thence  across  * 

which  has  been  supplied  hitherto  at  immense  Sakhalin  and  the  Xurile  and  Aleutian  Islands, 

cost  from  Donetz  in  South  Russia,  over  1,200  and  down  the  coast  of  Russian  America  and 

miles  of  transportation,  a  part  of  it  a  desert.  British  Columbia  through  Washington  Territory 

Another  expedition,  organized  under  the  di-  and  Oregon,  to  San  Francisco,  is  in  rapid  pro- 

reotion  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  gress  from  both  ends.  The  mouth  of  the  Amoor 

of  St  Petersburg  for  the  exploration  of  JEMt-  will  be  reached  during  the  summer  of  1865,  and 

ern  Siberia,  has  accomplished  its  work.     In  the  connection  made  probably  in  1866. 
this  expedition  the  explorers,  amply  supplied       Passing  southward  we  find  less  activity  in 

with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  worl^  geographical  research  in  China  than  two  or 

divided  it  among  themselves ;  M.  Schwartz,  tiiree  years  ago,  though  some  new  portions  of  it 

of  Dorpat,  and   his  assistants   preparing  aU  have  been  described.    At  the  session  of  the 

the  topographical  maps  and  drawings;  MM.  American  Geographical  and ' Statistical  Society 
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of  Oct.  6, 1864,  a  paper  was  read,  oommimi-  settlements  of  colonists  in  North  Anstralia ;  one 

cated  bjr  W.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  U.  6.  Consul  at  from  Soutii  Anstralia  to  settle  on  the  banks  of 

Macao,  giving  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  which  he  the  Adelaide  in  Amhem's  Land,  the  other  from 

had  made  in  Angost,  1868,  np  the  Pearl  or  North  Queen's  Land  to  occupy  Pouit  Somerset  near 

Canton  River  to  Shan  Chan  Foo,  a  large  city  Cape  York.  The  British  Government  have  also 

three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  Canton,  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  naval  station  on 

He  noted  the  great  density  of  the  population,  Albany  Island  near  Cape  York.    The  inside  of 

large  cities  occurring  at  every  few  miles,  one  the  Great  Barrier  reef  has  been  thoroughly 

of  them,  Fat-Shan,  having  a  population  of  surveyed,  and  the  navigation  along  the  East 

500,000  inhabitants,  and  another,  TsLng-Une,  coast  rendered  safe.    It  has  been  demonstrated 

300,000,  and  the  whole  shores  being  lined  with  that  sheep  will  thrive  in  AustraJia  up  to  19°  S. 

populous  villages.  The  country  was  very  fertile,  lat.    The  attempt  to  acclimatize  the  Alpaca 

and  bore  evidence  of  high  cultivation.     The  there  has  proved  a  failure.    Mr.  H.  M,  Lefroy 

scenery  was  beautiful,  often  srand,  from  the  has  penetrated  into  tihe  interior  of  Western  Aus- 

lofty  mountains  which  approacned  the  banks,  tralia,  in  search  of  new  distiicts  adapted  to 

and,  the  narrow  and  abrupt  passes  through  sheep  farming,  and  found  an  immense  tract 

which  the  river  forced  its  way.    A  little  more  with  abundant  and  nutritious  grasses,  never 

than  a  hundred  miles  above  Canton  they  came  before  visited  by  Europeans.  An  interior  chain 

upon  a  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  blue  lime-  of  lakes  was   discovered,  and  fertile   plains 

stone,  called  Pik  Lank  Ngam,  of  one  hundred  bordering  on  them. 

and  twenty-five  feet  span,  from  fifty  to  seventy-  Careful  surveys  have  been  continued  of  con- 
five  feet  in  height,  ana  at  least  two  hundred  and  siderable  portions  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New 
fifty  in  length.  Beneath  this  natural  arch  flow-  Zealand,  by  Drs.  Hector  and  Haast,  mentioned 
ed  a  stream  sixty  feet  broad  and  of  great  depth,  in  the  geological  article  in  the  Annttal  Ctolo- 
Above  this  bridge  the  rocks  rise  in  perpendicu-  p^edia  of  last  year,  and  the  Lake  districts  of 
lar  walls  on  each  side  more  than  three  hundred  the  Otago  province  have  been  explored  by  Mr. 
feet  above  the  water.  At  one  hundred  and  McKerrow.  Severalofthemountahis,  as  Mount 
sixty  miles  above  Canton,  they  found  a  cave  of  Aspiring  and  Mount  Richard,  attain  an  eleva- 
vast  extent,  opening  at  tiie  base  of  a  precipice  tion  of  over  10,000  feet;  and  the  line  of  perpet- 
eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  cave  the  ualsnowin  that  latitude  is  8,000  feet.  Several 
Buddhists  had  converted  into  a  temple  to  the  extensive  glaciers  in  connection  with  these 
Goddess  of  Mercy  (Koon  Yam).  At  several  mountains  have  been  surveyed.  Both  Dr.  Haast 
points  the  Chinese  were  burning  marble,  of  ex-  and  Mr.  McEerrow  have  ascertained  that  an 
oellent  quality  for  lime.  elevated  mountain  chain  of  an  altitude  of  from 

Mr.  Kobert  Swinhoe,  H.  M.  Vice-Consul  at  9,000  to  10,000  feet  extends  from  northeast  to 

Taiwan  Foo,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  of  southwest,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 

Formosa,   communicated  to  the  Royal    Geo-  island,  forming  its  watershed.    The  continuity 

graphical  Society  a  paper  >on  that  island  in  Dec.,  of  this  chain  is  broken  through  only  in  a  very 

1868.   It  is  a  district  of  a  province  of  China,  and  few  places,  and  elsewhere  it  presents  high  and 

its  government  is  administered  by  a  special  gov-  abrupt  walls  of  great  altitude  throughout  its 

emor,  who  is  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,  whole  length  in  the  Canterbury  province.    Of 

The  coast  is  considered  dangerous,  and  ship-  the  fewpasses  through  this  chain,  one  explored 

wrecks  are  frequent,  but  there  are  good  harbors  by  Dr.  Haast  was  unique  in  character,  and  only 

on  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  and  the  Tarn  1,062  feet  in  height.    Gold  is  found  in  increas- 

Suy  River  on  the  northwest  has  excellent  an-  ingquantities  in  the  province  of  Otago. 
chorage  and  a  good  depth  of  water.    The  cap-        We  turn  lastiy  to  Afbioa,  which  duiing  the 

ital,  Foo  Chow,  is  not  far  distant  from  the  past  yetfr  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  unfor- 

river.    The  western  coasts  of  tiie  island  are  tunate  in  the  loss  of  eminent  explorers.    Capt. 

peopled  by  Chinese,  who  have  driven  the  abor-  Speke  came  to  his  death  accidentally  in  Eng-  ' 

igines  back  into  the  mountains  and  toward  the  land,  Dr.  Steudner,  Mrs.  Tinn6  and  her  sister, 

eastern  shore.    The  Malays  and  Japanese  have  all  belonging  to  the  Tinn^  P&i*ty,  were  victims 

also  emigrated  to  the  island  to  some  extent,  to  the  fevers  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  M.  de 

The  aborigines  are  of  doubtful  origin,  but  are  HeugUn,  M.  D^Ablaing,  and  Miss  Tinn6,  of  the 

some  of  them  ferocious  and  bear  the  reputation  same  party,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives, 

of  being  cannibals;  while  others,  according  to  The  botanist  Schubert  also  succumbed  to  this 

Mr.  SwTohoe,  understand  most  of  the  arts  of  terrible  paludal  fever.    M.  Jules  Gerard  the 

civilization,  and  seemed  to  be  a  auiet  and  peace-  hon-kiUer,  who  had  undertaken  to  explore  the 

ful  people.    The  principal  proauctions  of  the  region  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  drowned  in  ^ 

island  were  tea,  rice,  sugar,  barley,  jute,  grass  the  river  Jong,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 

cloth  fibre,  rice  paper,  rattans,  wheat  of  good  murdered  by  the  natives ;  and  Dr.  Baikie,  after 

quality,  camphor,  petroleum,  and  dyewoods.  In  completing  his  long  and  toilsome  explorations  in 

the  northeast,  at  Coal  Harbor,  is  an  abundance  Soudan^  and  arriving  in  safety  at  Sierra  LeoncL 

of  excellent  Ugnite  coal.  fell  a  victim  to  fever  there.    It  was  reported 

The  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in  Oc-  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  killed  by  the  natives, 

ceanica  has  not  been  remarkable  during  tiie  year,  but  fortunately  for  geographical  science,  though 

Two  companies  have  been  formed  to  effect  wounded,  he  recovered,  and  is  now  in  England. 
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M.  Werner  Manzinger,  long  a  resident  of  ingstone  has  returned  to  England  after  an  ex 
Egypt,  has  contribnted  a  yalnable  memoir  to  tended  exploration  of  the  npper  waters  of  the 
Petermann's  ^ttheilnngen  on  the  tribes  of  Shire,  and  the  west  shores  of  Lake  Nyossa. 
Upper  Nnbia,  between  the  Atbara  and  the  Red  He  fonnd  in  this  region  a  chain  of  mountains  . 
Sea.  He  enumerates  four  of  these  tribes :  the  running  north  and  south  (not  east  and  west,  as 
Bogos,  the  Mensa,  the  Barea,  and  the  Eouna-  our  maps  have  laid  them  down),  and  broad 
mas.  The  last  named  are  called  by  the  other  fertile  TaUeys  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,600 
Nubians  ChangalUu^  that  is,  hlaeh  savages,  feet  above  tiie  sea  level,  wilii  a  delightftd  oli- 
They  occupy  the  territory  bounded  by  Dem-  mate,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cotton  culture, 
bella  on  the  east,  and  Adrabo  and  the  Takazza  He  also  discovered  two  rivers,  both  named 
on  the  west.  At  the  north  they  extend  from  Loangwa ;  one  discharging  its  waters  into  Lake 
the  Mareb  to  Barca,  and  on  the  south  occupy  Nyassa,  the  other  turning  toward  the  west,  and 
the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  after  a  great  detour  fallins  into  the  upper  Zam- 
They  are  black,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  with  besi.  He  also  learned  from  the  natives  of 
curly  but  not  woolly  hair,  a  scanty  beard,  a  anotheir  river,  the  McHtawa,  which  flowa  into  a 
fine  mouth,  and  seldom  any  flattening  of  the  little  lake  called  Bemba.  This  river,  the  natives 
nose.  They  are  a  grave  and  sedate  people,  but  say,  is  the  source  of  the  river  Luapula,  which 
courteous  and  pleasant.  Their  religion  seems  flowingwest  and  unitingat  first  with  the  Mofu6, 
to  be  an  indifferent  deism.  They  have  no  feasts  and  passing  through  the  city  of  Cazembe,  falls 
or  fasts.  Their  government  is  patriarchal,  and  into  Lake  Tanganyika.  Dr.  livingstone  was 
the  elders  or  aged  men  are  greatly  reverenced,  unable  to  explore  tliis  river,  but  he  ascertained 
.  The  magician,  or  rain  maker,  is  also  much  that  Lake  Nyassa  did  not  communicate  with  « 
honored,  but  if  he  fails  to  bring  rain  he  is  put  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
to  death.  The  fsunily,  as  we  know  it,  does  not  portance.  From  the  Western  Coast,  M.  du 
exist  among  the  Kounamas,  and  the  property  ChaUlu  has  undertaken  another  exploration  of 
descends  to  the  sister's  son,  in  preference  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  lias  ascended  the 
any  putative  child  of  the  owner  of  property,  as  Femand  Yas,  and  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
in  many  of  the  African  tribes.  They  are  v^ry  interior,  since  which  we  have  no  information 
industrious  farmers,  cultivating  the  various  from  him.  Migor  Burton,  well  known  as  a 
cereals  of  the  country,  tobacco  and  an  oleagin-  traveller,  made,  late  in  1868,  an  official  visit  to 
ous  plant  called  schebob.  Honey  aboundsjjind  Dahom4,  and  ^endiuff  two  months  there,  has 
they  make  a  fermented  drink  from  it.  They  given  an  interesting  though  characteristic  nar- 
live  in  bell-shaped  huts  covered  with  grass.  No  rative  of  the  people,  custonu^  and  human  sac- 
European  had  previously  penetrated  into  their  rifices  of  that  degraded  kingdom.  Murder 
conntryin  oonseauence  of  th^  alleged  ferocity,  seems  to  be  the  principal  amusement  of  the 
Herr  Munzinger  nas  ascertained  with  certainty  bloodtMrsty  wretcn  who  rules  it.  His  army  of 
the  identity  of  the  rivers  Mareb  and  G&che,  Amazons,  Burton  thinks,  do  not  exceed  2,600 
long  supposed  to  be  distinct  streams.  or  8,000,  and  he  regards  them  as  by  no  means 

The  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  formidable.    Of  their  morals  little  can  be  said, 

was  at  first  supposed  to  be  settled  by  me  dis-  The  country  is  in  a  pitiable  condition ;  agri- 

coveries  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  is  not  culture  neglected,  no  manufactures,  and  only 

yet  quite  cleared  of  mystery,  inasmuch  as  they  war  and  plunder  and  the  preservation  of  theu 

did  not  follow  the  Nile  from  its  source  to  own  lives  thought  of. 

Gondokoro,  and  could  not  tell  what  affluents  it        We  have  already  mentioned  the  death  of  Dr. 

might  have  received  from  other  lakes.    This  is  Baikie,  which  occurred  in  November,   1864. 

now  the  subject  of  further  exploration  by  the  He  had  added  materially  to  his  discoveries  in 

Baron  de  Heuglin  and  Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  who  the  region  of  the  Niger.    Leavine  Egga,  860 

have  penetrated  to  Lake  Nyanza,  and  have  ob-  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  ne  ascended 

ttdned  information  which  confirms  Capt.  Speke's  the  Wunagi  River,  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  with 

theory  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  Consul  Lieut.  Gambler,  for  60  miles  to  the  village  of 

Petherick  is  also  pushing  his  inquiries  in  that  Wunagi,  7  miles  from  Beda  the  capital  of 

direction.  King  Massaba.    Here  they  found  an  industrious 

The  Baron  Von  der  Decken,  a  well-known  agricultural  population,  who  raise  crops  of  grain, 

German  geographer,  who  ascended  Mount  E!ili-  yams,  and  cotton.   The  re^on  is  heidthy.    The 

man^djaro,  has  undertaken  his  fourth  exploring  Christian  settlements  of  Onitscha  and  Qlih^ 

tour,  having  the  geologist  Karsten  and  two  founded  by  the  colored  Bishop  Orowther,  on 

other  eminent  scholars  as  companions.     He  the  Niger,  are  prospering,  as  are  also  the  station 

reached  Zanzibar  in  the  summer  of  1864,  in-  of  Lukoja  and  the  model  fSorm  established  by 

tending  to  ascend  either  the  Ozi  or  the  Job  Dr.  BaiMe  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 

River,  and,  climbing  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Benuw6.    The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 

Elenia,  seek  for  a  stream  which  he  believes  London  have  extended  assistance  to  M.  Rohlfii 

flows  thence  to  join  tiie  White  Nile  above  Gon-  Gerard,  a  young  geographer  who  has  under- 

dokoro.  taken  to  make  a  journey  of  exploration  from 

Mr.  G.  Sejeau,  a  French  geographer,  has  Morocco  to  Timbuctti,  and  have  received  intel- 

penetrated  into  Abyssinia,  and  has  prepared  a  ligence  of  his  having  accomplished  the  first 

very  complete  map  of  that  country.    Dr.  Liv-  sUiges  of  his  Journey. 
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GEORGIA.    For  mlKtarj  affiun  in  Georgia  pressed  oonfidence  in  the  president  and  thanks 

daring  1864,  $ee  Asmy  Ofbbationb.  to  the  armies. 

As  the  armed  hosts  came  within  the  northern  The  militia  law  of  the  State  called  into  ser- 
limits  of  Georgia,  which  was  the  granarj  of  the  vice  all  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
State,  dissatis&otion  with  the  Confederate  GrOY*  and  divided  them  into  two  classes.  The  first 
ermnent  and  its  oondnot  of  the  war  began  to  was  composed  of  those  between  seventeen  and 
appear  and  increase.  Perhaps  no  person  mani-  fifty  years  of  age,  constitnting  what  is  cidled  the 
fested  more  of  this  disaffection  thiEm  the  Gov-  militia  proper ;  and  the  second  dass,  tiiose  be- 
emor  of  the  State.  In  his  message  to  theLegis-  tween  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
latore  in  March,  Gov.  Brown  declared  that  the  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  constitat- 
aotion  of  Congress  in  fhnding  seven  hnndred  ing  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  mmtia  reserve, 
millions  of  dollars  in  forty  days  at  a  less  rate  of  The  only  exemptions  provided  for  in  the  bill  were 
interest  than  that  pledged  on  the  fall  notes  re-  those  created  by  the  constitution  in  reference  to 
sembled  repudiation  and  bad  faith,  and  that  it  all  officers  and  members  of  the  executive,  legis- 
had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  lative,  and  judicial  departments  of  government, 
justice  and  capacity  of  that  body.  Its  discus-  On  tilie  mardi  of  Gen.  Sherman  through  the 
sions  in  secret  sessions,  he  declared  to  be  a  State,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  con- 
blighting  course,  convenient  for  canvassing  what  scription  of  every  ^ee  white  male  inhabitant  of 
will  not  bear  the  light.  The  new  miHtwy  bill  the  State  for  forty  days.  The  Governor,  how- 
he  considered  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  ever,  exempted  the  clergy,  who  were  in  charge 
conscription  would  not  fill  the  army.    The  act  of  parishes. 

to  suspend  the  writ  of  haibeoi  corpus  conferred  After  Atlanta  had  been  captured  by  Gen. 

powers  on  the  president  which  were  denied  by  Sherman,  he  sent  a  messenger,  William  King,  to 

the  constitution,  and  he  urged  the  Legislature  to  Vice-President  Stephens  and  to  Qov.  Brown, 

take  prompt  action  to  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  inviting  them  to  a  conference  with  himself, 

their  indignant  rebuke.   He  reviewed  the  causes  The  invitation,  as  received,  was  thus  described 

of  the  war,  exonerated  the  northern  democrats  by  Gov,  Brown: 

and  moderate  repubUcans,  and  declared  tiiat  the  jj,.  wilUam  King,  who  represented  himself  as  the 

responsibility  rested  exclusively  with  the  "  wick-  bearer  of  a  message  from  Gten.  Sherman,  called  upon 

ed  republicans  "  who  denied  the  compact  of  the  him  and  stated,  in  substance,  that  Gen.  Sherman  had 

constitution,  and  demanded  an  "  anti-slaveiT  requested  him  to  say  to  the  Governor  that  he  would 

bible  and  an  anti-slavery  God,"  and  said :  "  We  ^J^"^  Ge'or^^M* ^th  ^"e^to'^^o^^erenw 

Aould  keep  before  the  Northern  people  the  upS?tiil state?iPth?'c^ntry  and  the  settlement^S 

idea  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  when  they  our  difficulties ;  that  he  wonld  gire  the  Goremor  a 

are  ready,   and  will   recognize    our  right  to  passport  through  his  lines  with  an  escort,  if  desired, 

self-government  and  the   sovereignty  of  the  *<>  ??  and  return  at  such  time  as  might  be  agreeable 

States  "  to  him  J  that  he  (Gen.  Sherman)  recognized  him 

owtM».                                       .  X    x-L    T     .  1  j_  (Got.  Brown)  as  the  Goyemor  or  the  whole  State, 

A  special  message  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  ind  as  over  one  hundred  miles  of  the  territory  of  the 

at  a  later  day,  in  opposition  to  the  conscription  State  is  now  behind  his  lines,  he  (Gen.  Sherman) 

act.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  de-  would  allow  the  Governor  to  to  and  visit  his  people 

oided  the  act  to  be  constitutional  but  it  had  in  the  rear  if  he  desired  to  loo\  after  their  conaitw^^ 

Y*^*  A^^^^m^Ji    ..  4.\^^  rL,^^^^^^  ITiA    *-k«4.  xv^  and  return  at  his  pleasure:  that  he  would  receive  him 

not  declared,  as  the  Governor  said,  tiiat  the  ^^^  ot^er  distinguished  Georgians  at  his  headquar- 

Uonfederate  Government  had  the  power  to  en-  ters,  and  treat  them  with  the  respect  and  considera. 

rol  the  whole  population  of  the  State  who  re-  tion  due  their  positions  during  the  conference  which 

main  at  home,  so  as  to  place  all  the  people  un-  he  invited ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to 

der  its  military  control.    He  insisted  that  if  all  T^"^""  ""^^  ^^"^^^  "'^^  ^^  ^^  territory  of  the 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  were 

placed  in  the  army  a  sufficient  number  would  ^-  Stephens  replied  as  follows: 
not  remain  to  raise  subsistence.  At  a  later  day  _-.-,.  ^^  «  Obawtomsvilli  (O^.^  Oct.  i,  1864. 
he^ended  the  State  agauuit  atbioks  for  p^-  ^^^  C?'.;^;'^  th.  me««,  yoa  deUrerod 
mittmg  (aen.  Sherman  to  march  unmolested  nie  yesterday  from  Gen.  Sherman  with  aU  the  seri- 
thitmgh  it,  by  sayinff  she  was  abandoned  to  her  ousness  and  gravity  due  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
fete,  and  neglected  by  the  Confederate  authori-  ject.  The  message  was  a  verbal  invitetion,  by  him 
ties,  whfle  her  army  of  able-bodied  sons  were  through  you,  to  me  to  visit  him  at  Atlwttta,  to  see  if 
h^  for  the  defence;  of  other  Stetes,  and  tiius  ^^taTaV^L^tTe^A^^^^^ 
she  was  compelled  to  rely  only  upon  a  few  old  The  object  is  one  which  addresses  itself  with  pecu- 
men  and  boys.  liar  interest  and  great  force  to  every  well-wisher  of 
The  Legislature  hardly  responded  to  the  sen-  hi«  country— to  every  friend  of  humanity—to  everv 
timents  of  tiie  Governor.  Ttey  passed  resolu-  pa^ot-to  evwy  one  attached  to  the  pnnciples  of 
^vui»  V*  uuv  Yy^^"r'*  *"^J  i»«wowj.  i^wviu  gelf-irovemment  estabhshed  by  our  common  ances- 
tions  recommending,  after  every  signal  success,  tors.  I  need  not  assure  yon,  Ikerefore,  that  it  is  an 
an  official  tender  of  peace  to  the  Federal  Gov->  object  very  dear  to  me.  There  is  no  sacrifice  I  would 
emment  upon  the  principle  adopted  in  1776,  and  not  make,  short  of  principle  and  honor,  to  obtain  it ; 
condemned  the  act  suspending  Ae  habeas  carpus,  "*  no  effort  woufd  I  spare,  under  the  same  Iwaita. 

al^  the  act  turning  Ur  ^  tiie  OonfSt^  rc^.snurhiTeTSeVLf^^^^^^^^ 

autnonty  all  x>erBOiui  between  seventeen  and  gence  of  any  power  on  my  part  to  enter  into  aueh 

og^teen  and  forty-five  and  fifty ;  they  also  ex*  negotiations,  and  the  like  absence  of  any  such  power 
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on  hi8  party  so  far  as  appears  from  his  message,  majbe  the  proportion  of  safferioff  or  sacHfioewlifch 
necessarilj  precludes  mj  acceptance  of  the  inyitation  her  people  maj  have  to  endnre,  she  wiU  nerer  make 
thus  tendered.  separate  terms  with  the  enemy  which  majr  free  her 
In  communicating  this  intention  to  Gen.  Sherman,  territory  from  invasion  and  leave  her  confederates  in 
you  may  also  say  to  him  that,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  lurch.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  her  peo- 
there  is  any  prospect  of  our  agreeing  upon  any  terms  pie  as  to  the  injustice  done  her  by  the  Confederate 
of  adjustment  to  be  submitted  to  toe  action  of  our  administration,  she  will  triump»h  witii  her  Confed- 
respective  Governments,  even  though  he  has  no  erate  sisters,  or  she  will  sink  with  them  in  common 
power  to  act  in  advance  in  the  premises,  and  will  ruin.  The  intelligent  people  of  Georgia  already  un- 
make this  known  to  me  in  some  formal  and  autbori-  derstand,  and  our  enemv  will  soon  learn,  that  the  in- 
tative  manner  (being  so  desirous  for  peace  himself  as  dependent  expression  oi  condemnation  of  the  admin- 
you  represent  him  to  have  expressed  himself),  I  istration  is  one  thing,  and  disloyalty  to  our  saored 
would  most  cheerfully  and  wiUinglv^  with  the  con-  cause  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing.  While 
sent  of  our  autiiorities,  accede  to  his  request  thus  the  people  of  Georgia  think  for  themselves,  and  wil  > 
manifested,  and  enter  with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  not  olindly  applaud  the  mismanagement  of  their 
nature  upon  the  responsible  and  arduous  task  of  re-  rulers,  they  wuf  never  violate  principle  for  expedien- 
storing  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country,  upon  the  ^Jt^^^  accept  dishonor  for  reward, 
principles  of  honor,  right,  and  justice  to  all  parties.  The  foundation  of  our  Government  and  the  liberties 
(nils  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  impossible,  if  of  the  peoi>le  rest  upon  the  aovereigntv  of  the  States 
truth  and  reason  should  be  permitted  to  have  their  as  their  chief  comer  stone.  Destroy  the  sovereignty 
full  sway.        Tours,  most  respectfully.  of  the  States  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground^ 

Ali£XANI)£R  H.  STEPHENS.  and  centralised  power  with  military  despotism  takes 

The  reply  of  Gov.  Brown  was  as  Mows:  ^^'^the  p^oi^Sftie'^^ie  North  „d  So-th 

Please  make  to  Gen.  Sherman  an  acknowledgment  have  subsided  we  may  miike  peace  by  negotiation, 

of  my  obligation  for  the  personal  courtesies  which  but  never  by  the  sword. 

you  say  he  proposes  to  extend  to  me.    But  as  he  is  If  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  peace  and  prosperity 

only  a  general  commanding  an  armv  in  the  field,  and  reestablished  upon  a  firm  basis,  let  him  stop  the  war, 

I  the  governor  of  a  State,  neither  the  constitution  of  and,  planting  nimself  upon  the  principlea  of  the 

his  country  nor  of  mv  own  confers  upon  us  any  power  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  let  him  recog- 

to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.    We  probably  hold  nize  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  agree  to  leave 

but  few  sentiments  in  common ;  but  if  we  should  each  sovereign  State  to  determine  for  nersel^  by  a 

a^e  in  every  particular,  we  would  have  power  to  convention  of  her  people,  whose  delegates  shall  be 

bmd  no  one  bv  any  compact  we  might  make.   As  our  fairly  chosen  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  State,  with- 

interview  could  therefore  result  in  nothing  practical,  out  military  interference  or  intimidation,  what  shall 

I  must  decline  the  invitation.    While  the  portion  of  be  her  future  connection — whether  she  wiil  remain 

the  State  now  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Sherman^s  army  is  in,  or,  if  out,  return  to  the  old  Union,  or  adhere  to 


held  by  him,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the    herpresent league. 


or  mitigate  their  sufferings,  I  would,  on  their  account,  lot  with  the  Confederate  States.    The  only  lust  mode 

cheerfully  go  at  the  expense  of  any  inconvenience  or  of  solving  these  doubts  is  the  one  above  indicated, 

personal  sacrifice  which  the  trip  might  cost  me.  If  these  or  any  other  of  the  Southern  States  should. 

To  the  remark  that  Gen.  Sherman  does  not  wish  to  in  solemn  convention,  decide  to  go  with  the  United 

be  compelled  to  overrun  and  desolate  more  of  the  ter-  States,  neither  the  Confederate  uovemment  nor  the 

ritory  of  Georgia,  I  reply  that  no  compulsion  rests  other  States  can  object.    We  cannot  govern  Ken- 

upon  him  to  attempt  this,  unless  it  be  the  cruel  or-  tucky,  for  instance,  against  her  will,  unless  we  can 

ders  of  his  Government.    If  he  makes  the  effort,  he  subjugate  her.    This  we  have  no  power  to  do  with 

will  find  much  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  the  rCorthem  States  at  her  back;  and  if  we  had  the 

advance  for  the  next  hundred  miles  than  those  en-  power  we  have  no  right  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State 

countered  during  his  march  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  into  a  connection  which  is  not  of  her  own  choice.  If 

Georgia  may  possibly  be  overrun,  but  never  can  be  this  were  done  we  must,  in  future,  govern  her  people 

subjugated,  and  her  people  will  never  treat  with  a  con-  by  the  bayonet,  which  would  convert  our  republican- 

aueror  upon  her  soil.  As  a  sovereign  State  she  had  ism  into  the  worst  species  of  despotism.    So  it  must 

le  undoubted  right  to  dissolve  her  connection  with  be  with  the  North  ii  Mr.  I^ncoln  should  succeed  in 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  when  the  com-  his  policy  of  conquering  us. 

pact  had  been  violated  by  the  other  States  of  the  Ii  we  were  overrun,  and  for  a  time  subdued,  our 
confederacy,  and  to  form  a  new  compact,  which  she  territory  is  so  vast  in  extent,  and  our  population  so 
has  done.  She  is  as  sovereign  to-day  as  she  was  the  large,  that  it  would  take  a  regular  army  of  two 
day  she  seceded  from  the  old  Union,  and  has  the  hundred  thousand  men  to  govern  and  hold  us  in  sub- 
same  power,  by  a  convention  of  her  people,  which  jection.  The  support  of  such  an  army  would  not 
ahe  then  had  to  resume  all  delegated  powers  and  all  only  continue  the  oountey  in  bankruptcy,  but  in  the 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  then  to  declare  war,  hands  of  the  Executive  it  would  soon  be  used  to  sub- 
ne^tiate  treaties  of  peace,  and  do  all  other  acta  vert  even  the  form  of  ihe  Government,  and  change  it 
which  a  sovereign  State  may  do.  While  this  power  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy.  Thus  to  destroy  our 
rests  on  her  people,  who  are  the  original  source  of  all  liberties  must  cost  the  Northern  people  their  own, 
sovereignty,  ner  constitution,  formed  by  them,  has  and  the  republicanism  of  America  must  in  friture  be 
conferred  no  such  power  upon  her  Governor.  a  reproach  and  a  byword  amon^  all  nations. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  IiPresident  Lincoln  and  President  Davis  will  agree 
while  Georgia  possesses  the  sovereign  power  to  act  to  stop  the  war  and  transfer  the  settlement  of  the 
separatelv,  her  faith,  which  never  has,  and  I  trust  issues  ftx>m  the  battle-field  to  the  ballot  box,  leaving 
never  will  be  violated,  is  pledged  by  strong  implica-  each  sovereign  State  to  determine  for  herself  whM 
tion  to  her  Southern  sisters,  that  she  will  not  exer-  shall  be  her  future  connection,  and  who  her  Aiture 
cise  this  power  without  consent  on  their  part,  and  allies,  the  present  devastation,  bloodshed,  and  car- 
concert  of  action  with  them.  In  league  with  her  nage  will  cease,  andprosperity  will  be  restored  to  Uie 
Southern  sisters,  she  entered  into  this  contest  with  whole  country. 

full  knowledge  of  all  the  responsibilities  which  attach-  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  not  done  the  war  will 

ed  to  the  act;  and  come  weal  or  woe,  she  will  never  last  for  years  to  come,  till  both  sides  are  exhausted 

withdraw  from  it  in  dishonor.    However  unequal  and  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  taxation,  when  it 
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m$j  deffenerate  into  a  guerilU  strife,  the  end  of  which  Rojal  G-eographical  Society  of  London,  and 

may  nol  be  seen  by  the  prMent  generation,  and  the  ^th   the  support  of  fleveral  members  of  the 

SlSfreTne^'S^t^  "'"'''  ""^"*  *'^"''  "^^  ^g^}  ?ob%fo'  the  pnrp^e  of  explomj 
Neither  General  Sherman  nor  I  can  control  this,  "i©  mtenor  or  that  country.  He  first  lanaed 
however  much  we  may  deplore  it.  at  Whydah,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
If  those  on  both  siaea  who  have  the  constitutional  th(B  interior  by  way  of  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
power  of  negotiation,  from  obstinacv  or  ambitioiL  i^^,,^^  Y>ut  failing  in  this,  came  to  Sierra  Leone, 
refnse  to  recognize  the  sovereigntv  of  the  States  and  „v«-l  *i.«  v^^vUv.  ^4j.r»«  a,.«;„i.o>^  v:^  »:4.ik 
to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  question  to  the  States  ^^^^re  the  English  citizens  furnished  him  with 

when  they  cannot  themselves  agree,  and  insist  on  the  means  for  ms  journey,  and  ne  went  to  the 

continual  effusion  of  blood  to  gratify  their  caprice,  neighborhood  of  the  river  Gallinas  on  board  an 

all  the  States,  North  and  South,  m  their  official  English  man-of-war.    Soon  ^fter  landing  he 

capacitjr  may  then  be  justifiable  in  taking  the  matter  ^  plundered  of  all  his  haggage  and  took 

into  their  own  hands  and  settlmg  it  as  sovereigns  in  " ^  yx^^xv^sj^        J^       .         ^^^^Zx,     x«        C 

their  own  way.  refuge  m  Sherbro  County,  where  the  French 

residents  gave  him  all  the  assistance  in  their 

The  views  of  the  Governor  on  the  manner  of  power.     He  left  the  village  of  Begboun  in 

settling  the  difficulties  were  subsequently  stated  May  or  June,  but  when  at  only  two  hours'  dis- 

to  the  Legislature  more  briefly  in  his  message  tance  was  again  completely  pillaged  and  com- 

at  the  session  in  November.     The  plan  was  pelled  to  return  to  the  village,  where  he  re- 

openly  advocated   by  several  newspapers  in  mained  till  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  when, 

GPeorgia  and  Alabama,  which  claimed  most  of  his  resources  being  exhausted,  he  determined 

the  leading  men  in  Georgia  and  several  other  upon   returning   to   Sierra   Leone,   but   was 

States  as  favoring  it.               ,  drowned  in  attempting   to   cross  the  Jong 

From  Chattanooga  to  Marietta,  a  distance  of  River,  which  had  been  much  swollen  by  the 

one  hundred  and  nfty  miles,  the  country  was  rains. 

totally  swept  of  its  able  male  inhabitants.  A  GIDDINGS,  Joshua  Rbbd,  an  American 
few  old  and  decrepit  men,  gaunt  and  half-  statesman  and  an^or,  bom  in  Athens,  Brad- 
starved  women  and  children  were  occasionally  ford  Co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  6th,  1796,  died  in  Montreal, 
to  be  seen.  All  along  the  railroad  appear  Canada  East,  May  27th.  1864.  When  he  was  ten 
black  and  charred  timbers,  and  chimneys  stand-  years  old  his  parents  became  settlers  of  Ashta- 
iDg  alone  that  show  where  houses  have  been  bula  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  Western  Reserve,  since 
burned  down.  The  few  little  villages  are  de-  famous  by  its  devotedly  anti-slavery  politics, 
serted,  and  fences  and  crops  have  disappeared.  When  17  years  old,  in  1812,  he  entered  the 
Large  hotels  and  stores  remain  with  doors  off  army  as  a  substitute  for  his  brother,  and  saw 
their  hinges,  the  panes  of  glass  broken,  and  the  service  against  the  Indians  near  Sandusky  Bay. 
furniture  removed,  from  cellar  to  garret.  Ap-  Subsequently  he  taught  school,  began  the  law 
propriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  to  in  1817,  studying  with  Ehsha  Whittlesey,  and 
feed  the  destitute  inhabitants  of  several  ooun-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  In  1826  his 
ties.  public  political  life  commenced  with  his  choice 

GERARD,  Jules,  a  French  traveller,  ex-  as  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature, 
plorer,  and  lion-hunter,  bom  at  Pegnan,  in  the  Declining  a  rejection,  he  pursued  his  profession 
Department  of  Yar,  France,  June  14,  1817,  and  till  1838,  and  in  that  year  was  chosen  to  Con- 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Jong  River,  in  Upper  gress  to  succeed  his  instructor,  Mr.  Whittlesey. 
Guinea,  in  September,  1864.  He  was  the  son  Henceforward  his  career  became  part  of  the 
of  poor  parents,  but  was  fond  of  sport  from  his  history  of  the  anti-davery  movement, 
youth,  being  a  hunter  and  somewhat  of  a  pugi-  His  principles  were  settled  before  he  entered 
list  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  volun-  Congress.  At  the  beginning  of  his  service  as  a 
teered  for  the  Algerian  Campaign  in  1841,  and  Representative  he  became  identified  with  the 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Algeria  hearing  of  the  duunpions  of  anti-slavery.  By  the  side  of 
terrible  lion  of  the  Archiona  he  resolved  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  defended  the  right  of 
"kill  him.  He  was  successful  in  this,  and  in  petition,  declared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
subsequent  years  slew  twenty-five  other  Afri-  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
can  lions  of  full  size,  besides  leopards  and  pan-  and  espoused  the  cause  of  territorial  freedom, 
thers,  though  always  badly  equipped,  and  re-  Mr.  Giddings's  first  attempt  to  be  heard  against 
ceived  from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  ^*  the  the  slave-trade,  in  1889,  was  a  vsdn  one.  In 
terrible  Frank."  In  1847  he  returned  to  France,  1841  he  found  leave  to  speak  against  the  Flor- 
and  was  received  with  many  honors.  The  Ida  War  as  a  pro-slavery  contest.  In  1842 
Count  de  Paris  gave  him  a  brace  of  fine  pistols,  came  the  celebrated  Creole  case,  in  which  slaves 
In  1865  he  returned  again  to  France  with  the  on  board  a  vessel  of  that  name,  sailing  from 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  and  received  the  deco-  Virginia  for  New  Orleans,  rose  against  their 
ration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Soon  after  he  kidnappers,  and  carried  the  vessel  into  a  British 
visited  England  where  he  was  treated  with  port  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
much  attention.  In  1857-^8  he  published  an  demanded  indemnification  from  the  British 
account  of  his  adventures  under  the  title  of  Government,  and  Mr.  Giddings,  on  the  21st  of 
Le  Tireur  de  Lioru  ( ^^  The  lion  EiUer  "  ).  Near  March,  gave  notice  of  the  foUowing  series  of 
the  close  of  1863  he  went  to  the  western  coast  resolutions,  which  were  read  twice  from  the 
of  Africa,  provided  with  instructions  fr^m  the  derk^s  desk : 
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1.  Beaohedf  That  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed-  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart,  by  which  lie 

«ral  CoMtitntion,  each  of  the  serenl  States  pompoih  ^ad  previously  been  twice  prostrated, 

mff  thiB  Union  exerciaed  fall  and  ezcinnye  junsdic-  rrf  ™.«o  *^^^4-^  ^««  ^^^lu^  ?«  nyv..««^»      tt^ 

tion  oTer  the  subject  of  alayery  within  its  own  tern.  ^e  was  twent:H>ne  years  in  Congress.    He 

tory,  and  possessed  full  power  to  continue  or  abolish  snpportea  lien.  Uamson  and  Mr.  CJlay  witn 

it  at  pleasure.  great  ardor,  but  opposed  the  election  of  General 


pertaii.  .w  ^....  ^.  _— «^.- ^ .  -               _                          __         . 

3.  JSeeoked,  That  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  ability  and  great  strenuousness,  the  compromise 

article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  each  of  the  sot-  measures,  and  especially  the  fugitive  slave  IttW* 

end  States  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Goyernment  Jq  most  other  cases  he  voted  with  the  Whigs 

•U  jurisdiction  oyer  tiie  subjects  of  commeroe  and  ^     ^j^      ^^^              ^         ^  afterwarf 

nayigation  upon  the  high  seas.  wxi«w  «««»  «a««^^  «,  »  ^/imwj,  €^«  a.»/^vriMu 

4/jie8olv6d,  That  slavery  beinff  an  abridgment  of  steadily  with  the  Kepu  Dlicans.     Mr.  (xiddlnga 

the  natural  rights  of  man,  can  exist  only  hy  force  of  published  works  consisting  of  a  series  of  polit- 

positiye  mumcipal  law^  and  is  necessarily  confined  to  ical  essays,  over  the  signature  of  "  Pacificus," 

Ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  power  creating  it.  published  in  1848 ;  an  interesting  narrative  of 

,5.  Baowed.  That  when  a  ship,  belonging  to  the  %y^  ^«^«^«„:yv«    ^JL^^\r,^A   Vw  ♦ul^  «i«w^.i.^i,i^«« 

iitteeis  of  any  State  of  this  Union,  leaye?  the  waters  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  slaveholdew 

and  territory  of  such  State,  and  enters  upon  the  hiffh  01  ±  londa  over  tne  negroes,  Indians  and  mixed 

seas,  the  persons  on  board  cease  to  be  subject  totne  races   of  that   peninsula,   under    the  title  of 

laws  of  such  State,  and  thenceforth  are  goyemed  in  "Exiles  of  Florida,"  published  in  1868 ;  a  vol- 

their  relations  to  each  other  by,  and  are  amenable  to,  ^^^  ^f  vj-  an^c^pR  \rx   nonoTPqa    insnA^  thp 

the  Uws  of  the  United  States.  ^™®  ^'  ^^  ^T^u^  m  t/ongress,  issuwi  tne 

6.  JUtohid,  That  when  the  brig  "  Creole,"  on  her  s*™®  T®^  ?  ^^  ^  History  of  the  Rebel- 
late  passace  for  New  Orieans,  left  the  jurisdiction  of  lion,  its  authors  and  causes,"  which  is  mainly 
Virginiaj  the  slaye  laws  of  that  State  ceased  to  haye  a  Mstory  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle  of  the 
junsdiction  oyer  the  persons  on  board,  and  they  be-  lagt  twenty-five  years  in   Congress,  and  was 

T'iS^:^^^*5.!r';^Si%S^^':^dup,  P-W«^tiJ?^«ftfWs  death. 

in  resuming  their  natural  riflhts  to  liberty,  vioUted  UKAllAN,  THOMAS  UOLLET,  a  l5ntisn  an- 
no law  of  the  United  States,  incurred  no  legal  penal-  thor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1Y96  (according 
ties,  and  are  iustly  liable  to  no  punishment.  to  some  accounts  in  1794),  died  in  London, 

of%r^]^8lIye*liid'OTiSM  ^^7  '*'    ^®^*"     ^*  *^®    *^®    ^^  ^^    ^®   ^*^ 

the^Oonstitu'tion^  or?aw^*S^Se*Unite^^           anS  articled  to  a  Dnblin  attorney,  but  seems  to 

are  incompatible  with  our  national  honor.  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  law,  his  atten- 

9.  Jiesowedf  That  all  attempts  to  exert  our  national  tion  being  absorbed  by  miscellaneous  literature, 

Infiuence  in  favor  of  the  coastwise  slaye  trade,  or  to  of  which  he  became  a  prodigious  reader,  and 

place  this  natjon  in  the  attitude  of  maintainmff  a  ^      ^he    then     aH-prevaUing    enthusiasm    for 

commerce  in  human  beings,  are  subyersiye  of  the  ^vx        ,.T         «**  f*^'""'  ©  ^  i>««oicwju^  *«* 

rights,  and  injurious  to  the  feeUngs  and  interests  of  military  life  Mid  adventure.     Having  obtained 

the  people  of  the  free  States ;  are  unauthorized  by  the  a  commission  in  a  British  regiment  of  the  linCi 

Constitution  and  prejudicial  to  our  national  char-  he  left  England  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties, 

•*^t®''  but  was  met  at  Valenciennes  by  the  news  of 

The  reading  of  these  resolutions  created  great  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  terminated  the 

excitement  in  the  House,  and  an  attempt  was  war.    But  being  still  intent  upon  a  military 

made  to  compel  an  immediate  vote  on  them,  career  he  determined  to  join  Bolivar  in  South 

when  Mr.  Giddings,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  America.     Before  this  purpose  could  be  ao- 

of  his  Mends,  withdrew  them,  stating  that  he  complished  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  residing 

should  present  them  for  action  again  on  the  day  in  the  South  of  France,  his  subsequent  marriage 

when  resolutions  should  agdn  be  in  order.  with  whom  reconciled  him  to  more  peaceful 

When  they  were  withdrawn,  Mr.  J.  M.  Botts,  avocations.    After  living  a  year  or  two  at  Bor- 

of  Virginia^  offered  a  resolution  to  censure  and  deaux,  he  made  his  first  essay  at  authorship  by 

condemn  Mr.  Giddings  for  offering  such  resolu-  the  production  of  "Philibert"  (1819),  a  metrical 

tions.     Objection   being  made   on   technical  romance  in  Scott's  manner,  which  proved  a 

grounds  to  a  Virginian  offering  a  resolution  of  mortifying  failure.    Nothing  daunted  by  this 

censure,  and  a  suspension  of  the  rules  being  de-  mishap,  he  tried  his  strength  in  the  less  ambi- 

nied,  Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  renewed  Mr.  Botts's  tious  field  of  magarine  writing,  and  in  1828 

resolutions,  which  were  passed  the  next  day  reappeared  before  the  public  in  a  three  volume 

without  allowing  Mr.  Giddings  an  adequate  book,  entitled  "Highways  and  Byways;  or, 

opportunity  of  defence,  by  126  yeas  to  69  nays.  Tales  of  the  Roadside,  Picked  up  by  a  Walking 

Mr.  Giddings  thereupon  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Gentleman,'*  comprising  tales  of  Continental 

House  at  once,  and  returned  to  his  home,  but  adventure  and  wandering,  the  agreeable  and 

was  reelected  by  the  people  of  his  district  by  an  picturesque  style  of  which  rendered  them  very 

overwhelming  vote,  and  m  five  weeks  returned  successful.     In  1824  he  published  a  second 

to  Washington  to  resume  his  duties.    He  was  series,  and  in  1827  a  third,  each  in  8  vols.^ 

reelected  to  each  sucoesdve  Congress  till  1861,  which  were  received  with  equal  favor.    About 

when  he  declined  a  nomination  and  was  ap-  1828  he  changed  his  quarters  from  France  to 

pointed   by  Mr.  Lincoln  Consul-Genend  for  Belgium,  residing  principally  at  Brussels,  and 

Canada,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis-  during  the  next  ten    years  pursued  a  busy 

charged  at  Montreal  till  his  death,  which  was  literary  career.     During  this  period  he  pro- 
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daeed  "Traits  of  Travel,''  '^The  Heirees  of  pnrohase  bj  the  English  Govermnent  of  the 
Bniges,"  '^  Jaoqaeline  of  Holland,"  "  Agnes  steam  rams.  In  the  English  House  of  Lords 
de  Mansfeldt,''  ^*  Legends  of  the  Rhine,"  &c.,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  Marquis  of  Olaoncarde 
iso, ;  also  a  "  History  of  the  Netherlands  "  for  moved  for  the  oorrespondence  with  the  Oonfed- 
Lardner's  Oyolopedia,  and  a  "  History  of  Swit-  erate  States,  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the 
zerland."  His  tragedy,  *'Ben  Nazir,  the  Sara-  Britidi  consols  from  Southern  ports,  and  the 
een,"  written  for  Edmnnd  Kean,  failed  owing  enlistment  of  English  subjects  in  the  rebel 
to  tJie  impaired  memory  and  total  loss  of  the  army.  Earl  Rnsseu  agreed  to  the  motion,  after 
power  of  study  in  the  actor.  Having  taken  an  amending  it  by  inserting  the  words  *^  so  called  " 
active  part  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  before  ^^Confederate  States,"  lest  it  should  be 
King  Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  he  was  imagined  that  Parliament  had  recognized  the 
at  that  monarch's  special  reauest  appointed  in  Oonfederacy.  On  the  29th  of  April,  a  sharp 
1839  British  Consul  to  Massachusetts,  and  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  re- 
fixed  his  residence  in  Boston.  He  held  this  lation  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  in 
position  until  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  fevor  seizing  Ibe  rams  alleged  to  have  been  built  for 
of  his  son.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  the  Ck>nfederate  Government  The  Earl  of 
passed  in  London,  where  appeared,  in  1859,  Derby,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  roeech,  oon« 
his  "OivilizedAmerica,"  a  splenetic  attack  noon  demned  the  entire  action  of  the  Government 
American  society  and  instatntions.  Ouier  in  the  matter.  Earl  Russell  replied  at  length, 
works  suggested  by  his  residence  in  America  defending  the  course  of  the  Government  He 
were,  the  drama.  ^*  The  Woman  of  Color,"  and  said  tiiat  it  was  every  way  desirable  to  main- 
" England  and  tne  Disrupted  States  of  Amer-  tarn  relations  of  amity  with  the  United  States; 
ica."  His  latest  contribution  to  literature  was,  that  the  Messrs.  Laird,  the  builders  of  these 
^  Beaten  Paths,  and  Those  who  Tr^  them."  vessels,  had  it  in  their  power  to  commit  Great 
Besides  his  acknowledged  works  he  wrote  an  Britain  in  hostilities  with  the  Northern  States, 
immense  number  of  magazine  and  review  and  that  it  was  only  the  vigilance  of  the  Gov- 
artidea,  was  a  humorous  and  caustic  speaker,  emment  which  prevented  this  from  having 
and  of  excellent  conversational  powers.  been  done.     These  men  and  some  other^  he 

GREAT  BRITAIN ;  or,  thb  UKrrBD  Kmo-  said,  in  continuation,  '^  have,  done  everything 
DOM  OF  GsBAT  Bbitain  akd  Ibxlakd.  Area  in  their  power,  by  fitting  out  ships,  by  engag- 
112,406  square  miles.  Population,  1861,  29,-  ing  in  contracts  for  supplying  vessels  of  war  to 
884^788.  Capital,  London.  Government,  a  the  other  belligerent,  to  give  to  the  United  States 
Constitutional  Monarchy.  Parliament^  two  a  just  cause  of  war  against  this  country.  What 
Houses,  Lords  and  Commons.  Queen  Alex-  I  have  been  apprehensive  of,  is  ^ving  the  Uni- 
andrina  Victoria.  Heir  Apparent,  Albert  Ed-  ted  States  just  cause  of  war;  that  we  should 
ward,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  the  commit  each  acts  that  the  United  States  can 
Queen.  Cabinet,  Visoount  Pahnerston,  &i9t  truly  say,  ^  You,  professing  to  be  neutral,  are  in 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Prime  Minister) ;  Earl  fact  at  war  with  this  country,  and  are  carrying 
Granville,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  on  hostilities  with  us  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
High  Chancellor,  Lord  Westbury;  Lord  Privy  ship  and  peace.'  The  only  thing  with  which 
8e^  Duke  of  Argyle;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  I  snould  be  disposed  to  reproach  myself  in  the 
chequer,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Secre-  present  case  is  the  degree  of  credulity  with 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Right  which  I  recdved  the  assurances  that  were 
Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart. ;  Secretary  of  made  that  the  iron-clads  were  not  intended  for 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Russell ;  for  the  the  Confederate  States." 
Colonies,  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell ;  for  On  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Cobden  presented 
War,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon ;  for  India,  Right  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  the 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood,  Bart. ;  First  Lord  of  the  ship-owners  of  Liverpool,  praying  that  in  case 
Admiralty^  Duke  of  Somerset;  Postmaster  the  existing  laws  (in  regard  to  war  vessels  sold 
General,  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderly;  Preadent  to  belligerents) 'were  insufficient  for  the  pres- 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  ervation  of  a  strict  neutrality,  Parliament 
Gibson ;  President  of  Poor  Law  Board,  Right  would  make  such  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  EnHstment  Act  as  would  secure  the  end  desired, 
of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Mr.  Cobden,  on  presenting  the  petition,  made  a 

Aside  firom  diplomatic  questions  (for  which  roeech,  in  which  he  said  that  *^the  British 
ue  Diplomatic  Cobbbspondeetob),  there  was  Government  had  already  done  its  worst  against 
but  littie  of  special  interest  in  the  relations  of  tiie  American  mercantile  marine.  The  iiijury, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  during  the  considering  merely  the  amount  of  property  de- 
year  1864.  The  cases  of  the  Alexandra  and  stroyed,  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
the  rebel  rams,  built  by  Laird,  of  Liverpool,  but  1^  was  not  all ;  that  which  had  not  been 
(alluded  to  in  the  Ajstbtoal  Ctolop^sdia  for  destroyed,  had  been  rendered  useless.  In  1860, 
1868,  p.  461),  being  thrown  out  by  the  House  one-third  of  the  American  commerce  was  car- 
of  Lords  on  appeal,  upon  technical  grounds,  ried  on  in  foreign  bottoms ;  in  1868.  three- 
were  finally  settled  by  the  return  of  the  Alex-  fourths ;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  privateers 
andra  to  her  owners,  under  bond  that  she  armed  and  equipped  in  EngUsh  ports.^' 
should  not  be  used  for  hostile  purposes,  and  the       On  the  19tii  of  June,  the  naval  battie  be 
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tween  the  Alabama  and  Kearaarge  took  plaoe,  rember,  together  with  the  papers  there  in  mentioned, 

resulting    in  the  sinking  of  the  former  (see  j;*-;^^P5^»l«**?''jbichwMaddre8«cd  toyouon 

Naval  Opbbations),  and  the  commander  of  *^^^^  ^L^^Jn^^^^^'Jf  ^^^ 

x-LAii.  a  «j  ^  jfx.»  copy  01  your  answer  to  that  letter.  You  will  now 
the  Alabama,  8emmes,  and  a  part  of  his  crew,  inform  Lord  Whamcliffe  that  permission  for  an  agent 
were  rescued  from  capture  by  an  English  of  the  Committee  described  by  him  to  visit  insnr- 
yacht,  the  Deerhound.  The  gunners  on  the  gonts  detained  in  the  military  prisons  of  the  United 
Alabama  were  Englishmen,  and  Semmes  and  States  and  «Ustribute  among;  them  £17,0W  of  British 
his  officers,  were  receivedjith  sympathy  and  f^J^JpetT^iihSS^^^ 
honored  with  ovations  in  England.  A  strong  That  correspondence  will  necessarily  become  pub- 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  English  lie  On  reading  it  the  American  pubbc  will  be  well 
Government  at  this  time  to  induoo  it  to  reooe-  ^^^-^  that  while  the  United  States  have  ample  means 


terward  appeared,  in  relation  to  the  great  in-  tion  are  suffering  no  privations  that  appeal  for  re- 
crease  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  it  hcf  to  charity  either  at  home  or  abroad.  ^  The  Amer- 
beingalleg  '      •» -^   i - 

ed  in  Engl 


being  alleged  t£at  men  were  fraudulently  enlist-    ican  people  wiU  be  hkely  to  reflect  that  the  sum  thus 
^  in  England^and  Ireland  for  the  United  States    Xts"i^*^^tTo'rt?o°n^  IZ 

Army:   Mr.  Lindsay  gave  notice  of  a  motaon  m    tributors  may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  derived 


favor  of  interference  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  from  the  insurgents  by  exchanging  with  them  arms 

only  postponed  at  the  special  request  of  the  *°^  munitions  of  war  for  the  coveted  productions  of 

Cabinet.     A  deputation  from  a  body,  calling  !|SXn*or^eTmeriia5  nelV'b^'di  ^*'' d'tL*""^ 

iteelf  a  "  Society  for  obtaining  a  cessation  of  ^ard  the  sum  thus  ostentatiously  offerelfor  the  "l 

hostilities,"  had  an  audience  with  Lord  Palmer-  fief  of  captured  insurgents  as  too  generous  an  equiv- 

ston,  and  Mr.   Mason,  the  Confederate  Com-  alent  for  the  devastation  and  desolation  which  a  civil 

missioner,  also  had  an  interview  with  hinu  Earl  J^*""'  promoted  and  protracted  by  BriUdi  subjects, 

Bossemunderambappi^ensioB  of  the  facto,  t^I| erSntl^'p'S.t'dl^^p^''"*  '"^°" 

allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  some  harali  Finally,  in  view  of  this  last  officious  intervention 

language  in  relation  to  the  emigration,  but  the  in  our  affairs,  the  American  people  can  hardly  fail  to 

Cabinet  as  a  whole  maintained  its  position  and  recall  the  warning  of  the  Father  of  our  countrv  di- 

dignity,  in  spite  of  the  pressure.   At  the  pro-  ''®l*f.^  against  two  great  and  intimately  connected 

«^^:^^  ^4f  i>l«i:»,»^»4^  rv«  +it^  oo*i»  r.f  T«iw  ^.k^  pubhc  dangers,  namely,  sectional  faction  and  foreign 

roguing  of  Parhament  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  fntrigue.    1  di  not  think  the  insurgents  have  be- 

royal  message  held  the  followmg  language  rela-  come  debased,  although  they  have  sadly  wandered 

tive  to  the  war.     "  Her  Mfdesty  deeply  laments  from  the  ways  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.    I  think  in 

that  the  civil  war  in  North  America  has  not  common  with  all  our  countoymen,  they  will  rejoice 

been  brought  to  a  close.  Her  Majesty  will  con-  ^°  ^^f  ?«  ^If^  5^,  the  considerate  and  loyal  govern- 

w^Mx  .^*v«ft**w  w  «  wvov».    ^«i  ^«jwwj  *TUA  wxi  jjjgjj^  £j.Q^j  ^Yie  fate  which  Lord  Whamcliffe  and  his 

tmue  to  observe  a  strict  neutrahty  between  the  associates,  in  their  seal  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
belligerents,  and  would  rejoice  at  a  friendly  United  States,  have  prepared  for  the  victims  of  this 
reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties."  unnatursl  and  hopeless  rebellion. 
During  the  autumn,  the  sympathizers  with  the  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  »|f^*»i^ 
Confederates  opened  a  bazaar  at  Liverpool,  in  ^'  ***  BEWAKD. 
imitation  of  the  sanitary  fairs  in  the  United  In  matters  not  connected  with  her  relations 
States,  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  food  to  this  country  there  have  been  some  incidents 
and  clothing  for  Confederate  prisoners  in  du-.  of  importance  during  the  year.  Her  Boyal 
ranoe  in  the  United  States,  who,  it  was  falsely  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandra  gave  birth,  on 
alleged  were  suffering  for  want  of  both.  About  the  8th  of  January,  to  a  son,  who  was  baptized 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  raised,  on  the  10th  of  March,  by  the  name  of  Albert 
and  Lord  Wharndiffe  applied  to  Mr.  Adams  for  Victor  Christian  Edward.  In  the  war  between 
permission  for  an  accreoited  agent  to  visit  the  Denmark  and  Germany  for  the  possession  of 
military  prisons  within  the  Northern  States,  Schleswig  Holstein,  Great  Britain  maintained  a 
and  distribute  aid  to  their  inmates.  Mr.  Adams  strict  neutriJity,  as  she  was  compelled  to  do 
replied,  vindicating  the  Government  of  the  from  the  relations  of  the  reigning  queen  and 
United  States  against  any  imputation  of  hav-  the  heir  apparent  to  both  belligerents.  A  con- 
ing treated  with  unnecessary  or  vindictive  ference  on  Danish  affairs  assembled  in  London 
severity  any  of  the  misguided  individual  par-  on  the  25th  of  April,  which  was  attended  by 
ties  in  this  deplorable  rebellion,  who  had  the  representatives  of  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
fallen  into  its  hands  in  the  regular  course  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  German 
the  war ;  and  after  expressing  a  desire  that  confederation ;  but  its  proposals  were  rcjjected, 
their  mental  ailments,  as  well  as  their  bodily  on  the  25th  of  June,  by  bom  parties.  (See  Lon- 
sufferings  might  be  ministered  to,  and  thereby  don  Coktebbnob). 

an  end  be  put  to  a  struggle  which  otherwise  On  the  11th  of  March,  the  town  of  Sheffield, 

is  too  likely  to  be  only  procrastinated  bv  their  England,  and  its  vicinity,  suffered  greatly  by 

English  sympathizers,  informed  him  that  he  had  the  bursting  of  the  Bradfield  Reservoir.    The 

referred  his  letter  to  Mr.  Seward.  The  reply  water  rolled  in  a  cataract  upon  the  sleeping 

of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  as  follows :  villagers  in  the  valley  below,  into  and  through 

DspAKTmniT  OF  Statb,  WASBiKGTOir,  Dec  6, 1864.  S^.*™.®!^  |*^^»  ^<>^  ^^  *^®  ^^J^  **  Doncaster. 

8ib:  I  have  received  vour  despatch  of  16th  No-  Withm  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  two 
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hundred  and  Hftj  hnman  beings,  from  the  man  checking  of  the  blockade-running  bj  the  efforts 

of  eighty  to  the  new-bom  babe,  were  drowned  of  the  blockading  squadron, 

in  their  beds,  or  in  trying  to  escape,  or  were  Some  of  the  most  important  statistics  of  the 

orokhed  beneath  tiie  ruins  of  their  dweUings.  United  Kingdom  for  1863  and  '64  are  subjoined. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  Ionian  Islands  were  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1868, 

finally  made  over  to  Greece.    On  the  6th  of  was  £70,488,620  5«.,  and  the  expenditure  for 

August  the  long  and  destructive  warfare  which  the  same  time  £67,810,987  11«.  IQd.    For  tlie 

had  been  maintained  with  the  Maories  (the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1864,  the  revenue  was 

aboriginal  tribes)  of  New  Zealand,  was  brought  £70,878,944.    The  imports  of  the  year  ending 

to  a  close  by  their  almost  unconditional  submis-  Dec.  81,  1868,  were  in  value  £248,980,942;  the 

sion.    The  revolt  was  punished  only  by  a  for-  e^orts  for  the  same  period  £146,489,768.    The 

feiture  of  a  small  portion  of  their  lands.  shipping  movements  were,  inward,  British,  80,- 

A  terrible  riot  occurred  in  Belfast^  Ireland,  151  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,480,146  tons; 

continuing,  with  an  intermission  of  two  days,  and  foreign,  24,757  vessels,  tonnage  4,825,917. 

from  the  9th  to  the  19th  of  August.    The  riot  Outward,  British  vessels,  29,938 ;  tonnage,  8,- 

occurred  between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Bo-  589,246 ;  foreign  vessels,  25,450,  tonnage,  4,- 

man  Catholics  of  that  city,  and  was  induced  by  898,424. 

tiie  act  of  the  Orangemen  in  burning  the  effigy  The  amount  expended  for  poor  relief  in  £ng- 

of  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  in-  land,  in  1868,  was  £6,527,086,  and  the  number 

stallation  of  his  statue  in  Dublin,  and  the  next  of  paupers  relieved  was  1,079,382,  or  6.3  per 

day  burying  the  ashes  with  many  solemnities  in  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.   The  amount 

a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.    This  exasperated  expended  in  Scotland  the  same  year  was  £786,- 

tiie  Catholic  party,  who  retaliated  by  breaking  027,  and  the  number  of  persons  relieved  197,329. 

the  windows  of  Protestant  chapels;  and  as  the  In  Ireland  the  expenditure  was  £716,523,  and 

more  violent  of  both  parties  became  excited  the  number  relieved  817,194.    The  number  of 

street  fights  occurred  and  houses  were  plunder-  births  in  £ngland,in  1863,  was  729,399,  of  which 

ed  and  destroyed ;  and  the  police  and  soldiers,  878,077  were  males,  and  356,322  fem^es.  Dur- 

though  there  were  one  thousand  of  the  for-  ing  the  same  year  there  were  178,388  marriages, 

mer  and  three  thousand  of  the  latter  in  the  and  475,582  deaths,  of  which  248,249  were 

city,  were  unable  to  stop  the  rioting,  though  males  and  282,233  females.    The  number  of 

many  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehended  and  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  United  Eong- 

the  mobs  fired  upon  repeatedly,  and  several  dom  in  1863,  was  228,758,  of  whom  129,480 

killed  and  many  wounded.    There  was  a  sus-  were  males  and  94,278  females.    Of  the  total 

pension  of  the  riots  from  Saturday,  Aug.  18th,  number  61,243  were  English,   15,230  Scotch, 

to  Tuesday  the  16th,  when  they  broke  out  more  116,391  Irish,  7,833  foreigners,  and  23,061  not 

fiercely  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  19th.  distinguished.    Of  the  whole,  146,813,  or  65.6 

Nine  persons  were  known  to  be  killed  and  per  cent.,  went  to  the  United  States;  18,083, 

one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  wounded  or  a  httle  more  than  8  per  cent.,  to  British 

were  attended  in  the  General  Hospital,  beside  Korth  America ;  53,000  or  54,000,  or  nearly  24- 

many  who  were   treated   privately  at  their  per  cent.,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 

homes.  5,808,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  to  other  places. 

On  the  1st  of  Oct.  there  was  a  terrific  explo-  The  expenditure  for  public  education  in  Eng- 
sion  of  two  gunpowder  magazines  in  the  Plum-  land,  in  1863,  was  £721,391 ;  and  the  amount 
stead  Marshes,  near  London,  at  a  little  before  appropriated  for  1864  was  £705,404.  For  pub- 
7  a.m.  The  magazines  contained  from  120,000  lie  education  in  Ireland  £316,770  was  appro- 
to  150,000  lbs.  of  powder,  and  occasioned  the  priated,  and  about  £290,000  was  appropriated 
death  of  ten  persons  and  iigured  as  many  more,  to  other  purposes  of  science  and  art,  of  which 
A  gap  of  100  yards  was  miade  in  the  river  em-  £92,127  was  for  the  British  Museum.  The  ex- 
bankment,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  an  penditnre  on  the  British  Museum  for  the  year 
extensive  and  disastrous  inundation,  but  by  ending  March  81,  1864,  was  £95,500. 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  engineers,  sap-  The  amount  of  daims  filed  in  the  Foreign 
pers  and  miners,  the  breach  was  repaired  suf-  Office  by  the  1st  of  May,  against  the  United 
fioiently  to  keep  out  the  rising  waters.  On  the  States,  amounted  to  451. 
5th  of  the  same  month  there  was  a  cydone  of  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  one 
extraordinary  violence  at  Calcutta,  by  which  for  ii^ury  to  persons  by  imprisonment  or  other 
two  Imndred  ships  were  blown  from  their  moor-  means,  and  we  other  for  ii^ury  to  property  by 
ings  in  the  Hooghly,  some  wrecked,  and  many  seizure  of  ships  or  cargoes,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
driven  ashore.  The  city  was  also  greatly  in-  of  breaking  tiie  blockade. 
Jured,  its  churches  being  greatly  damaged,  the  The  number  of  oases  of  personal  ii^ury  corn- 
trees  blown  down,  and  the  botanic  garden  plained  of  is  78.  These  indude  cases  of  im- 
uprooted.  It  was  computed  that  more  than  prisonment,  unlawful  arrest,  ill-treatment  on 
two  thousand  lives  were  lost  in  consequence  of  board  vessels  seized,  ill-treatment  Id  prison, 
the  storm.  alleged  forced  enlistment,  ill-usage  while  serv- 

Doring  the  autumn  there  were  many  heavy  ing  on  the  New  York  poUoe,  murder — ^in  the 

failures  in  Liverpool  and  London.   These,  in  the  case  of  Gray,  killed  by  Lieut.  Donovan,  of  the 

former  dty,  w«re  largdy  connected  with  the  United  States  navy,  on  board  the  Saxon— and 
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iil-nsage  at  Hilton  Head.    In  a  good  many  of  the  legitimate  snooeseors  of  King  George  I.  mnst 

tiiese  cases  redress  seems  to  have  been  granted,  VTofeaa  the  tenets  of  the  <Hrthodox  chturch  of  the 

and  in  some  of  them  compensation;   but  in  East. 

several  of  them  the  complaint  is  spoken  of  as  *'deo.  4.  In  no  case  shall  the  crown  of  Greeoe 

nnder  consideration.  and  the  crown  of  Denmark  be  united  on  the 

The  number  of  complaints  of  seizmres  of  ves-  same  head, 

sels  or  interference  with  their  voyages  is  very  *'Sec.  6.  The  coorts  of  Greece,  Great  Britain, 

great,  and  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  and  Russia,  shall,  from  this  moment,  use  their 

year.  influence  in  order  to  procure  the  recognition  of 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  vessels  have  Prince  William,  under  the  name  of  Geoige  L, 

been  condemned  by  the  American  prize  courts,  by  all  the  sovereigns  and  states  with  whom  they 

or  are  still  under  tnal.    The  number  discharged  have  relations." 

is  insignificantly  smalL  The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 

GREEOE,    a   kingdom   in  Europe.     King  without  the  Ionian  Islands,  amounted,  in  1861, 

Geoi^e  I.,  bom  Deo.  24, 1845,  elected  '*  King  of  to  1,096.810  inhabitants.    Since  the  annexation 

the  Hellenes,"  by  the  National  Assembly  of  of  the  islands,  the  area  of  the  kingdom  is  about 

Athens,  March  18  (80),  1868 ;  landed  in  Greece  94,794  geographical  miles,  with  a  population  of 

Nov.  2, 1868.    The  three  great  European  pow-  about  1,826,000  inhabitants, 

ers  gave  their  sanction  to  the  election  in  the  The  revenue  and  expenditures  in  the  years 

protocol  of  a  conference,  held  at  the  British  1861  and  1862  were  as  fdlows : 

Foreign  OfSce  June  6, 1868,  of  which  the  fol-    : 


lowing  are  the  most  important  points: 

**  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Bri-  

twn,  and  Russia,  announce  the  adhesion  of  their  E^enditDrea' 

courts  to  the  acts  in  virtue  of  which  Prince  ifi 


IMl. 

snwlunM.* 


21,780,000 
24,987,487 


Mtt. 


24,m7e8 

24,Y87,SB8 


WiUiam  of  Denmark,  witii  the  oonsent  of  his  rj^^  movement  of  shipping,  in  1861,  was  as 

Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  father,  foflQ^g .                         rr    o»              i 

Prince  Ohristian,  is  called  to  the  Hellenio  throne,    ! , 

under  tiie  titie  of  (Jeorge  I.,  King  of  the  Hel-  v— u, Toanf. 

lenes.    Desiring  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  ^^^^JjJJ                   7        89495             2,496,848 

the  wishes  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  Oourts  of  D«p«rtiirei'.!i!!!'!'.l!!l.'        691804             2,468,779 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  have  author- 


ized tiieir  representatives  to  set  forth  the  follow-  The  movement  of  commerce,  in  1861,  was  as 

ing resolutions:  follows: — ^Imports.  4T,914,0d6  drachmas;  ez- 

*'  Sec  1.  The  principal  secretary  of  Her  Bri-  ports,  28,107,185  drachmas, 

tannic  Miyesty  declared  that  if  the  union  of  the  For  more  detaUed  statistics  of  the  population, 

Ionian  idands  to  the  Hellenio  kingdom,  after  as  wdl  as  for  the  latest  statistics  concerning  the 

having  been  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  army  and  navy,  see  AmruAL  Otolop^sdu.  for 

wishes  of  the  Ionian  parliament,  should  obtain  1868. 

the  assent  of  the  Oourts  of  Austria,  France,  A  National  Assembly^  which  was  chosen  to 
Prussia,  and  Rusna,  Her  Britannic  Majesty  prepare  a  new  constitution  for  the  Greek  king- 
would  recommend  to  the  Government  of  the  dom,  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  22d  of  De- 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  appro-  oember,1868.  It  did  not  b^n  discussing  the  ar- 
priate  annually  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the  pur-  ticlesoftheoonstitutionuntutbelOthof  August^ 
pose  of  augmenting  the  civil  list  of  His  Migesty  1864,  and  would  hardly  have  finished  its  lid>or8 
George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes.  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  unless  the  king  had 

"  Sec.  2.  Theplenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  threatened  it  with  dissolution.  Then  their  pro- 
Britain,  and  Russia  declare  that  each  of  the  gress  became  more  satisfiiiotory,  and  on  the  28th 
three  oourts  was  disposed  to  give  up  in  favor  of  of  October  its  disousBion  upon  the  constitution 
Prince  WiUiam  £4,000  a  year,  out  of  the  sums  was  terminated.  On  Nov.  28th  the  king  took 
which  the  Greek  treasury  has  engaged  itself  to  the  oath  under  the  constitution,  and  the  conven- 
pay  annually  to  each  of  them  in  pursuance  of  the  tion  was  dissolved.  One  of  the  notable  features 
arrangements  proposed  at  Athens  by  the  repre-  of  the  new  constitution  is  the  abolition  of  tiie 
sentatives  of  the  tnree  powers,  and  accepted  by  senate  and  the  transfer  of  the  whole  legislative 
the  Greek  Government  with  the  concurrence  powerof  therealmto  asin^ediamberofd^v- 
of  the  Ohambers  in  the  month  of  June,  1860.  ties.  wlu<^  was  resolved  upon  by  211  votes 
It  is  expressly  understood  that  these  three  sums,  agamst  62,  on  Sept.  19, 1864.  On  OoL  21  the 
forming  a  total  of  £12,000  annually,  shall  be  convention  adopted,  however,  by  a  mc^rity  of 
destined  to  constitute  a  personal  dotation  of  his  186  to  124^  a  proposal  made  by  the  king  to  ore« 
Mi^esty  the  King,  in  addition  to  the  civil  Ust  ate  a  Coundl  of  State.  The  national  conven- 
given  by  the  law  of  the  State.  tion,  in  October,  1864^  consisted  of  282  mem- 

'^Sec.  8.  In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  hers,  including  84  deputies  from  the  Ionian 

the  Hellenic  constitution,  recognized  by  the  islands,  elected  by  general  suffrage  in  Ju&cl  1864. 

treaty  engned  at  London  on  the  20th  of  Nov.,  The  EngHah  protectorate  over  the  Ionian 

1862,  and  proclaimed  by  the  decree  of  the  Na-    — — 

tional  Assembly  of  the  18th  (80)  March,  1868,  *  &78  dnwdimM  ne  eqniyaltnt  to  n. 
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Handa  oame  to  on  end  on  the  2d  of  Jane.    On  „        _         .  .^,                .  Aot™,  Angatt  2«. 

that  day  at  deven  o'dock,  the  last  remaimag  ^f™  =  J°^St°^^  Z'^TA^^^t 

regiment  m  this  citadel  marched  out,  and  their  HeUenes  did  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  fate  of  our 

guard  at  the  main  gate  was  relieyed  by  a  Greek  oountry,  becanse  the  royalty  under  Otho  had  become 

guard  of  gensdarmerie.   At  noon  the  command-  a  centre  of  intrij^e.    Sire,  the  whole  of  the  capital 

er  of  the  English  forces,  Sir  Robert  Garrett,  ao-  ^  ^^  kingdom  is  convinced,  and  withm  two  days  aU 

«^w>«.»»;.»^  i!«.  i»;-  ^*-^'an^^^^4..^  4.^  4.1^^  a ««  ^^4p  Greece  will  be  so  likewise,  that  your  court  has  de- 

oompanied  by  his  stafl^mounted  to  the  flag-Staff  ^^^^ed  in  a  mass  into  the  noUticil  arena,  and  made 

of  the  Gitadel,  ana  as  tne  15ntisn  red  ensign  was  use  of  your  name  in  a  scandalous  manner  on  the  oc- 

nnfbrled  at  the  main  of  the  Mc^lborcmghy  the  easion  of  the  election  of  President  foe  the  National 

English  colors  at  Cape  Sidero,  Fort  Nenf^  and  Assembly.    S\re  -  the  object  of  the  contest  for  the 

Vido  were  simultaneously  lowered,  and  the  blue  Pwaidency  was  evidently  the  correction  of  your  com% 

^^A  »i,U/^  •«<>»  ^+»  fi^^r^Z^  •»-<.<.  C^^.^  :»  *i,^«  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  conspiring  against 

and  white  flag  ot  Greece  was  hoisted  m  tiienr  ^^q  oath  made  by  the  constitutional  king  towSi  the 


^lendid  sfyle, 
Ionian  Islimds  with  Greece  was  consi 
'Die  reports  in  most  of  the  Engli^  papers 

xxiated  that  the  lonians  were  regretting  their  based  your  strenstfi  and  your  authority^   Greece 

aeyeranoe  from  the  English  government :  but  Jf^'^o*  possiblv  tolerate  such  a  course,  and  myself. 

♦1,;-  »<i..^.^^„  :-  «^*  vJL^^  J^4.  i>«.  «.^4.«      rk«  the  most  humble  of  your  subjects,  moved  by  the  gnef 

*^  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.    On  ^^^^  i  f^i^  f,^^  ^^  attadhment  to  my  king  ani  to 

tne  contrary,  everywnere  the  event  was  cele-  my  country,  supplicate  your  majesty  to  save  from 

brated  with  uie  utmost  enthusiasm.    The  senti-  further  emDarrassment  the  land  in  which  you  have 

ments  expressed  in  the  following  fareweH  ad-  declared  you  wish  to  live  and  die  a  Hellene. 

dress  from  the  Municipal  CounoU  of  Corfu  to  the  .„  J°"  ®*J®"*^*Tm7TTTi??A%T*5  qtp^a  i^^®***®°* 

p«ting  English,  may  be  regarded  as  the  opinion  "''^J^^*'  ^"^^^li^l^ll^i^io. 

of  the  immense  majority  of  the  lonians.  ^he  assembly  expressed  its  indignation  atthis 

Br  a  generous  decision  of  your  august  Queen,  the  letter,  on  Friday,  Aug.  26,  by  a  majority  of  193 

wisnes  of  this  Grecian  land  have  been  j^ranted,  and  to  27 ;  twenty-eight  members  abstaining  from 

you  are  about  to  leave  this  island,  on  which  you  have  ynting 

redded  with  us  for  half  a  century:  and  nobly  have        ni7cn?Tr  nvfrronvr     ti»^  ^..^^ir  r?k«,«T>  5-  ^ 

you  behared  toward  us.    The  Municipal  CouicU  of  ^  GR^K  CHURCH.    The  Greek  Church  is  a 

this  island,  under  the  influence  of  the  unspeakable  land  of  ecclesiastical  confederacy,  consisting, 

joywhich  it  experiences  in  this  memorable  change  in  hitherto,   of  ten  groups  of   churches  which| 

its  destiny,  at  the  moment  of  its  entering  a  new  ca-  ^hile  professing  the  same  faith,  were  inde- 

sentiments  of  synipathy  that  it  entertains  for  the  tion. 

great  nation  to  which  you  belong:  As  free  citizens  The  year  1864  has  produced  some  important 
of  a  free  nation  you  will  not  be  indignant  at  the  exu-  changes  in  the  mutual  relations  of  these  groups 
berant  joy  of  a  people  passing  from  foreign  protec-  ^f  churches.  The  churches  of  the  Ionian  Id- 
tion  to  na^onal  liberty,  nor  will  yon  consider  it  in  ^^^^  «,.^,«  :„  ^/^«o^r.^«/..^  ^f  *\^^  n»:^»  «^  ^u^ 
any  way  connected  with  your  departure,  which  affects  ?\^  Y^^  in  consequence  of  the  umon  of  the 
us  exceedingly,  and  causes  us  to  express  from  our  Islands  with  Greece,  detached  from  the  patn- 
hearts  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  for  archate  of  Constantmople,  and  connected  with 
that  of  your  ties  of  illustrious  country  to  which  we  the  Holy  Synod  of  Athens.  The  Churches  of 
feel  bound  bv  gratitude  1^  hope.  Farewell,  brave  ^^  Danubian  principalities  were  likewise  de- 
sons  of  England  I  Forget,  as  we  do,  whatever  may  r^\  j^  ^t  '^-o  TJ  {^^  ^Z  "-^^"^  ^^ 
tend  to  m5  our  mutual  love.  Love  us,  as  we  love  tached  from  the  ratnarohate  01  Constantmople 
you,  and  desire  that  we  may  imitate  your  national  and  proclaimed  to  be  an  independent  Church, 
virtues.  In  Austria,  where,  hitherto,  all   the  Greek 

On  the  6th  of  June  tiie  King  of  Greece  ar-  ^^^i^^^  were  subordinate  to  the  Archbishop 

rived  at  Corfu,  and  was  enth^iS^eS-  Sto  So'SslnS'^S. W  o^nfof Xch^ 

f^'^^l^t^J^AT'^'^^^'^^  fomerbJtbS^'^cXnfS^ 

resentefcives  amvedat  Athens,  and  tiien- recep-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  jurisdiction  of 

tk""  ^^^  ^^^  w^t!I?  luitional  fete,  the^irchbishop  of  Carlowitz,  whUe  tiie  other 

The  elections,  after  a  short  debate,  were  all  de-  „:ii  ^r*.y>.^^^  K\^^  Aif^^^ac^  \?f  *\^^  -p/^n»,«r.,*o» 

ckred  vaUdTtlie  oatii  of  allegian^  was  taken,  ^"S  ^>/^  the  dioceses  of  the  Roumanian 

-«j^^T  •  ^^^^iw.  ^     ^    * '^  w  w  uBikwi,  najjQB^ahty,  for  which  a  new  Archbishopric  has 

and  the  fusion  of  the  two  countries  m  the  as-  i>een  established  in  Tnmsylvania. 
sembly  was  complete.  The  most   important  event  in  the  Greek 

Kmg  Geoige  was  too  young  to  effect  person-  ^^^^  ^   ^^  movement  toward  intercom- 

aUy  any  marked  influence  upon  tiie  pohtios  of  ^^^  ^^  ^i,^  Anglican  Churches.     This 

tiie  country;  and  his   chief  advioer,   Count  movement  is  greatiy  wilisting  tiie  interest  of 

Sponneok,  soon  became  extremely  unpopular.  ^^  Rtwaans.    An  faiterestinl  account  of  the 

S^^'^^'"''!!^^^  ^^T  ^^^J^'^J^r  disposition  of  tiie  heads  of  ttS  Russian  Church 

tinned^  and  sometimes  even  twned  against  tiie  ^^  ^^  ^  ^j^  ^^.^^  ^^  published  last 
new  king,  to  whom,  on  August  26,  a  member  ^^^^  ^  «^«  duujk?uu  wna  yuui«»u^  u»i. 

of  the  National  Assembly  addressed  the  follow-       * «      ^n  ^  ^  x,.      i.  . «_ 

ing  insulting  letter :  olof^ii. ft>ri8a8» pw 461 
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jear  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  the  Secretary  of  being  abo  present    His  reception  here  wa»  no  less 

the  Rasso-Greek  Committee,  appointed  by  the  5«™»  ^^^  cordial  than  by  tfie  yenerable  Phiiaret. 

1    j.n          1  n^«  ^^*:^«  ^fi  *i!^  xk^4-^«4.^^4.  t7«;«  Ho  expressed  great  gratification  for  himself  and  on 

last  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  i^ehalf  of  the  ^sian  Chnrch,  at  the  morement  thn. 

copal  Chnrch  of  this  country,  who  dunngtne  nrst  begun,  and  assured  Mr.  Yonng  that  any  steps  which 

months  of  the  year  had  visited  Russia  and  con-  our  Church  might  see  fit  to  take^  would  be  met 

versed  with  some  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  by  the  Russian  Church  in  the  spirit  and  love  of 

Church.    We  take  the  following  extracts  from  ^•^  ^^«  *^.°"8^*  i'/^'y  judicious  that  a  Com- 

^r      xT       »'«•'*«*'     A       -L.  V      •                    J  mittee  of  Inquiry  should  have  been  appointed  in  the 

Mr.   Young's  account,  which  gives  more  de-  fipgt  instance,  as  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  for 

tailed  information  on  this  subject  than  can  be  a  better  knowledge  of  one  another  before  more  for- 

derived  from  any  other  source :  mal  negotiations  should  be  begun.     He  read  the 

letters  m>m  the  American  bishops  with  ease  and  evi- 
After  makmg  the  acquaintance  of  the  Russian  dent  interest,  noting  the  expressions  they  contained, 
chaplains,  resident  in  London  and  Parij^-both  of  »nd  testifying  his  gratification  at  the  tone  which 
whom  were  deeply  interested  in  the  movement,  and  pervaded  them.  He  said  that  the  sentiments  and 
anxious  to  further  it  to  the  utmost  m  their  power—  wishes  of  the  American  bishops  in  these  letters, 
Mr.  Young  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  waited  co«W  not  but  meet  with  warm  svmpathy  on  the 
first  upon  the  Vicc-Procureur.a6n6ral,  Prince  Ourou-  Part  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  ewr  prays  for 
soff,  through  whom  and  in  whose  presence  he  ob-  "»e  reumon  of  Christendom,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
tamed  an  interview  with  the  Procurcur-G6n6ral.  negotiate  with  those  who  desire  to  stand  on  the 
These  gentlemen  are  the  Emperor's  representatives  ground  of  apostolic  truth  and  order,  and  are  willing 
in  the  Holy  Synod,  without  whom  nothing  can  be  ^  admit  the  apostohc  dignity  of  the  Russian  Church, 
done— being  equivalent  to  what  is  called  with  us  the  ?«  stated  that  he  would  lay  ^ese  letters  of  the 
"lay  element."*^  The  Procureur-G6n^ral  said  that,  Amencan  bishops  before  the  Holy  Synod  on  the 
being  laymen,  it  was  not  for  them  to  express  an  foUowmg  day,  and  invited  Mr.  Young  to  visit  the 
opinion  upon  the  theological  aspects  of  the  question.  Synod  at  the  same  time ;  remarkmg,  aJso,  that  re- 
He  therefore  referred  Mr.  Young  to  the  aged  and  phes  to  these  letters  would  be  sent  to  the  American 
truly  venerable  Philaret  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  as  bishops.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  metro- 
being  preeminently  the  man  whose  utterances  on  pohtan  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  the  move- 
such  a  point  might  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  ment  begun  by  the  American  Church  might  prove  to 
whole  Russian  Church,  and  whose  opinion  touching  he  the  work  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  and  that 
this  matter,  when  communicated  to  the  Holy  Synod  through  His  grace  it  mijrht  result  m  the  great  con- 
after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Young,  would,  m  all  summation  so  much  desired  by  both  Charches.  In 
probability,  yery  greatly  infiuence  the  action  of  the  Parti'^g  he  also  gave  to  his  visitor  the  episcopal  bene- 

At  Moscow  Mr.  Young  enjoyed  two  interviews  The  next  day,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation 
with  the  MetropoUtan  PhSaret,  of  some  three  hours  gi^en,  ^^To^^SJ  visited  the  Holy  Synod,  and  was 
each,  the  vicars  of  the  metropolitan  (Bishop  Sabas  introduced  by  Pnnce  Ourousoff  to  the  several  mem- 
and  Bishop  Leonide),  together  with  the  rector  of  the  bers  of  it,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  most  courteously 
Spiritual  Academy  of  Moscow,  and  two  interpreters,  and  cordiallv  received.  At  the  request  of  the  Pro- 
being  present  on  both  occasions.  (Bishop  Leonide,  cureur-G6n6ral  he  left  the  letters  of  the  Amencan 
by  the  way,  was  in  his  youth  a  classmate  at  the  naval  bishons  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Holy 
school  of  the  Admiral  Lessoffsky,  who  left  us  the  Svnod ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
the  other  day ;  and  he  entered  most  heartily  and  Holy  Synod  he  wrote  a  note  to  accompany  the  letter, 
thoroughly  into  the  movement.)  The  metropolitan's  giving  an  epitome  of  the  origin  and  aim  of  the  move- 
reception   was   most   courteous   and   cordial,    and  ment. 

throughout  the  interviews  nothing  was  said  on  either  The  Bussians  ore  also  beginning  to  acquaint 

side  tBat  in  the  least  degree  niflfed  or  disturbed  the  themselves  better  with  the  literature  of  the 

mendly  tone.    The  substance  of  the  conversation  at-         -u      i.          a^            '^i.*^^      ci  j»— 

was  chiefly  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions  as  Anglican  churches.     An  association   of  ladies 

to  the  state  of  facts  touching  the  doctrine  and  ec-  has  been  formed  for  the  dissemination  of  theo- 

clesiastical  position  of  the  Anglican  Communion  on  logical  and  general  reading  matter.     The  As- 

the  one  side,  and  of  the  Russian  Church  upon  the  aociation  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year, 

other.    It  was  arranged  that  the  chief  portions  of  our  ^  ^     |^  depository  at  Moscow.     The  books 

f>rayer-book  should  oe  translated  into  the  Russian  «*"^  "*"  *•«  uo^fvo*iA/Aj  av  ou-wowrr.     *"^  i/wj^» 

anguage  and  published,  so  as  to  give  a  more  definite  kept  at  the  depository  and  destmed  for  oircu- 

idea  ^  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  our  Church,  lation  are : 

The  metropolitan,  at  the  close  of  tne  final  interview,  1,  Church   books    (all  the  books  indispen- 

expressed  liis  gratification  at  the  letters  which  Mr.  ^^Ae  for  the  service  of  the  church),  Bibles, 

Young  had  brought  from  the  Amencan   bishops,  x^x^^««j.„  ««««,»«  k^^Tt-  x*+« 

asking  Mr.  Young  in  return  to  "bear  the  kiss  of  testaments,  prayer-books,  etc. 

peace  from  him  to  the  whole  venerable  hierarchy  of  2.  The  wntmgs  of  the  latners  of  tne  Onuron, 

the  American  Church,  assuring  them  of  his  warmest  popular   sermons,   explanations  of  the  Bible, 

sympathy  and  love,  and  of  his  earnest  prayer  and  qxA  in  general  books  relating  to  the  history, 

fc*i'lr?n'^!ii''??  rLTilar.f^\fZ^^^  dootrinc,  and  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
already  one  in  heart  m  Chnst  Jesus.      At  parting,  ot>-l                  •       xv^va—  *j     ^^— 
he  gave  Mr.  Young  his  episcopal  benediction,  to-  8.  Books  conoermng  the  history  and  geog- 
^etherwith  the  most  cordial  adieus.   During  his  stoy  raphy  of  Russia,  travels,  descriptions  of  the 
m  Moscow  Mr.  Young  found  that  the  movement  was  country,  biographies,  popular  songs,  and  stand- 
already  well  known  among  the  leading  circles  of  the  ^rd  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers, 
laity,  and  the  warmest  desires  were  expressed  for  a  ^   Juvenile  literature,  books  for  instruction, 
successful  issue.    So  much  interest  was  shown,  m-  z"  «'"v^»"^o  "*^*»«'"*^">  v'v"»:«  ^'^^  .a*om«vwwm, 
deed,  that  Mr.  Youn^  found  it  simply  impossible  to  M^d  entertammg  books  for  children,  carefully 
accept  all  the  invitations  that  were  so  kinoly  pressed  selected. 

upon  him  from  every  side.  5.    Books   on  variDUS  subjects,  but  partio 
On  his  return  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  ^^rly   adapted    for    popular    reading,    tales, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Peters-  .^  .::^    ;i™«:^*i^«-  ^  ^^^^i,^    ^^•r.^rJi^    a« 
burg,  who  is  also  President  of  \he  Holy  Synod,  the  stones,  descnptions  of  foreign  oountnee,  en- 
Archbishop  of  Moghilefi;  a  member  of  the  Synod,  gravmgs,  etc. 
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This  society,  throngb  the  Eey.  Mr.  Tonng,  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  an 
expressed  a  desire  to  the  Church  Book  Society  English  clergyman,  who  recently  spent  several 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch  of  New  months  in  travelling  in  Russia  for  the  special 
York  for  materifd  to  help  in  their  work,  and  purpose  of  stnd3ing  the  religions  and  social 
in  compliance  with  this  request  the  Book  So-  condition  of  the  country.    Mr.  Long  was  in- 
ciety,  on  June  Idth,  1864,  passed  a  resolution  formed  hy  the  hishop  of  Yihorg,  who  is  at  the 
authorizing  Mr.  Young  to  forward  to  the  Rus-  head  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petershurg  for  train- 
nan  association  at  his  discretion  copies  of  any  ing  priests,  that  the  Russian  Church  has  ahout 
of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  or  of  any  a  hundred  missionaries  and  missionary  agents 
books  on  its  approved  list,  and  to  convey  to  at  work  in  Siberia  and  the  a^acent  districts, 
the  Association  assurances   of  fraternal  and  A  Russian  noble,  who  is  one  of  the  emperor's 
cordial  sympathies,  bidding  them  most  heartily  chamberlains,  and  favorable  to  missions,  gave 
"  God  speed  "  in  their  labors  of  love.  him  much  information  on  what  the  Russian 
In  England  an  association  has  been  formed,  Church  is  doing  for  the  missionary  cause ;  they 
called  "the  Eastern  Church  Association,"  which  have  missionaries  located  in  the  Altai.  Moun- 
numbers  among  its  patrons  the  Archbishop  of  tains,  at  Elamtschatka  and  the  Caucasus,  near 
Belgrade,  of  Serbia.    It  was  announced  that  in  Lake  Baikal,  and  have  also  a  number  who  labor 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1865,  several  Eastern  among  the  Buriats,  who  are  Buddhists.    The 
ecclesiastics  would  come  to  England,  comnus-  Russians  intend  shortly  to  found  a  missionary 
sioned  by  the  Synod  of  Moscow  to  make  def-  seminary,  to  be  located  either  at  Kazan  or  Ir- 
inite  inquiries  regarding  the  present  position  of  kutsk,  as  St.  Petersburg  is  unsuited  for  it,  and 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  view  to  restored  they  wish  to  have  it  in  a  place  where  the  Ori- 
intercommunion.  ental  languages  can  be  taught  to  the  students. 
We  have  given  in  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia  Another  nobleman,  member  of  the  Council  of 
of  1863  an  account  of  the  missions  of  the  Rus-  State,  much  interested  in  missions,  wished  to 
sian  Church  in  Asia.    Outside  of  Russia  the  introduce  Mr.  Long  to  the  emperor's  physician, 
Church  had  hitherto  sustained  only  one  mission  who  is  a  devout  man,  and  for  this  purpose  tooK 
in  Pekin,  China,  which  was  established  in  the  him  to  the  palace  of  Tsarko  Celo,  twenty  miles 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  more  than  one  hun-  from  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  physician  prom- 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago.    Its  object  was  strict-  ised  to  speak  to  tiie  emperor  in  favor  of  the 
ly  limited  to  the  welfare  of  a  colony  of  Russian  proposal  to  form  a  general  Russian  Misaonary 
subjects  who  had  been  captured  on  the  Amoor  Society  to  remove  obstacles  and  secure  the  sup- 
and  planted  near  Pekin.     A  treaty  between  port  of  the  Imperial  family.     He  afterwards 
China  and  Russia  authorized  the  Russian  Gov-  spent  several  days  at  the  monastery  of  Troitza^ 
ernment  to  keep  six  Rusdan  missionaries  at  near  Moscow,  in  company  with  a  Greek  monk, 
Pekin^  changing  them  once  in  ten  years,  with  who  is  going  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Cauca- 
the  right  oi  having  a  few  students  to  learn  sns,  where  tiie  Russian  Church  is  prosecuting 
the  Chinese  and  Manchoo  language,  with  a  its  missions  vigorously  in  Siberia  and  Eastern 
knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs.     Hitherto  the  Asia.    The  principal  of  the  Russian  Academy 
character  and  the  fruits  of  this  mission  have  at  Moscow  gave  him  an  interesting  work  on  the 
not  been  well  spoken  of  by  the  Protestant  "  History  ofthe  Missions  ofthe  Russian  Church." 
missionaries  in  China.    But  in  the  "Missionary  Mr.  Long  speaks  of  Mr.  Yususoff  as  warmly  in 
Herald  "  for  February,  1865,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  favor  of  missions ;  also  of  Bishop  Leontides,  as 
Blodgett,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  one  who  speaks  English,  and  is  tiie  only  bishop 
Pekin,  who  writes,  Sept.  8,  1864,  that  "the  of  the  Russian  Church  who  has  not  been  brought 
Russian  missionaries  in  Pekin  now  labor  de-  up  a  monk,  having  formerly  served  as  an  officer 
voutly  for  the  Chinese,"  in  the  country  as  well  in  the  Russian  navy.    He  is  a  man  of  enlight- 
as  in  the  city.    And  he  adds  in  behalf  of  the  ened  views,  anxious,  for  a  reform,  as  is  also 
Russians  this  testimony :  "  It  is  an  interesting  Philaret,  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
fact,  and  one  which  marks  a  difference  between  The  same  Mr.  Long  also  makes  some  interest- 
them  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  trans-  ing  statements  on  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in 
late  and  use  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    Their  ver-  Russia.    The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Russian 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese  is  now  Church  has  itself  put  in  circulation  a  new  and  im- 
in  print  in  this  city.    They  have  obtained  also,  proved  version  of  the  Gospel  in  Russ.  Mr.  Long 
from  the  English  missionaries,  the  version  of  was  told  by  Kasim  Beg,  a  professor  of  Persian  at 
the  Bible  by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Stallybrass,  and  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  he  had 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  translated  the  IS'ew  Testament  into  the  Tartar 
oiety,  for  the  use  of  their  ministers  to  the  Mon-  language,  at  the  express  request  and  with  the 
golians,  and  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Kazan,  whom  he  de- 
published  by  the  same  society  for  the  use  of  scribed  as  a  man  ready  for  every  good  word 
their  missions  in  Russian  Mianchuria.     It  is  and  work.    Russian  friends  at  St  Petersburg 
hopeful  to  see  this  regard  for  the  Word  of  God.  resolved  last  year  to  send  a  colporteur  to  the 
Their  terms  and  usages  coincide  mostly  with  fair  of  N\jni  Novogorod  for  the  sale  of  Bibles; 
those  of  the  Roman  CathoHcs."  but  before  he  got  half  way  there  was  such  a  de- 
Other  interesting  statements  on  the  mission-  mand  that  he  sold  all  his  stock,  and  had  to 
ary  work  going  on  in  the  Russian  Church  are  write  back  to  St.  Petersburg  to  get  a  fresh  sup- 
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plj  for  the  fur.    The  increase  of  schools  among  GRIGG,  John,  an  emment  American  pnb« 

the  peasantry  is  also  rapidly  increasing  the  dr-  lisher,  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,   in  1792^ 

onlation  of  the  Bible.     When  Mr.  Long  was  in  died  in  Philadelphia,  Angnst  2d,  1864.  He  was 

Russia  the  Holy  Synod  was  publishing  a  new  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  was 

edition  of  eighty  thousand  copies  of  the  Testa^  soon  after  placed  in  a  farmer's  family  to  earn 

ment,  which  will  be  sold  at  fifteen  copecks  a  his  living.    At  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to 

copy,  or  about  sixpence.  sea,  and  after  making  several  voyages  found 

The  new  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  his  way  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  had 
Greece  (see  Gbeeob)  makes  the  following  pro-  some  relatives,  and  appli^  himself  for  more 
vision  concerning  the  legal  position  of  the  Greek  than  a  year  to  study.  When  eighteen  or  nine- 
Church:  ^^  1.  The  orthodox  Eastern  Church  of  teen  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where 
Christ  is  the  established  reliffion  in  Greece,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  judiciary  court 
Every  religion  is  tolerated,  ana  may  be  freely  of  Warren,  Ohio,  and  devoted  himself  so  sedu* 
exercised  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  lously  to  tne  work  of  his  office  that  his  health 
Ptoselytism,  and  all  interference  with  the  estab-  suffered,  and  in  1815  he  resigned,  and  became 
lished  religion,  is  prohibited.  2.  The  ortho-  superintendent  of  the  woollen  fkctory  of  Mr. 
dox  Church  of  Greece,  acknowledging  as  its  Joel  Scott  in  Scott  Co.,  Ky.  The  next  year 
head  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  in  doctrine  indis-  he  removed  to  Philadelpbia,  and  entered  the 
solubly  united  to  the  great  Church  of  Constan-  publishing  and  bookselling  house  of  Messrs. 
tinople,  and  to  every  other  orthodox  Church  of  W  arner  &  Johnson  as  a  clerk.  Mr.  Warner 
Christ,  observing  with  the  same  exactitude  the  died  in  1821,  and  in  his  will  directed  that  his 
apostolic  and  synodic  canons,  and  the  holy  tra-  business  should  be  wound  up  by  compe- 
ditions.  But  it  is  independent  of  every  other  tent  persons,  and  suggested  Mr.  Grigg  for 
church,  and  exercises  all  sovereign  rights  under  the  purpose.  Accordingly,  during  the  next 
the  government  of  a  holy  synod."  two   years  Mr.  Grigg  was  engaged  in   this 

GRIDLEY,  Philo,  an  American  jurist,  bom  duty,  and  in  1828  commenced  business  on  his 
in  Paris,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  Septem-  own  account.  He  was  remarkably  snccess- 
ber  16, 1796,  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  ful ;  acquiring  a  very  large  business,  especially 
1864.  He  entered  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  in  the  South  and  West,  and  finding  a  ready 
at  the  opening  of  that  Institution  in  1812.  market  for  his  numerous  publications.  In  1831 
Here  he  graduated  in  1816,  in  the  first  full  he  took  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  as  partner,  and  in 
class  which  graduated,  having  among  his  class-  1847  Messrs.  Grambo,  Claxton  &  Remsen  were 
mates  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  Hon.  added  to  the  firm.  In  1850  the  property  of  the 
Chas.  P.  EIrtland,  &c.  After  leaving  College  firm  as  weU  as  the  private  fortunes  of  the 
he  studied  law  at  Onondaga  and  Waterville,  senior  partners  having  become  very  large, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  He  com-  Messrs.  Grigg  &  Elliot  withdrew  from  it,  &- 
menoed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  posing  of  their  interest  to  the  Junior  partners 
Waterville,  removing  after  a  few  years  to  and  to  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Willis,  who  had 
Haznilton,  Madison  Co.  Here  he  soon  attained  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  business  in 
a  high  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  with  Philadelphia,  and  the  new  firm,  at  first  Messrs. 
which  he  investigated  his  cases,  the  proftmdity  Dppincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  and  later,  Messrs. 
of  his  legal  attainments,  and  the  vivid,  im-  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co*,  continued  the  business, 
petuous  eloquence  of  his  advocacy  of  the  in-  which  haa  for  some  years  been  one  of  the 
terests  of  his  client.  For  several  years  he  was  largest  if  not  the  largest  in  the  general  trade 
District  Attorney  for  Madison  County,  and  in  in  the  United  States.  After  withdrawing  from 
1888  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Fifth  this  firm  Mr.  Grigg  commenced  business  as  a 
Judicial  Circuit  made  vacant  by  the  redgna-  private  banker,  beins  also  much  occupied  in 
tion  of  Judge  Denio.  In  1839  he  removed  to  the  management  of  his  own  extensive  prop- 
Utica.^  In  1846,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Kew  erty,  which  comprised  extensive  landed  tracts 
Constitution,  the  Circuit  Court  was  abolished,  hi  Illinois  and  Idississippi  as  well  as  condder- 
and  a  Supreme  Court  created  with  82  Judges,  able  real  estate  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
and  Judge  Gridley  was  elected  one  of  these,  man  of  great  liberality,  and  gave  constantiy 
His  term  of  service  was  six  years,  and  his  and  largely,  though  wimout  ostentation  and 
health  being  impaired  he  declined  being  a  with  a  wise  discrimination.  He  was  always  a 
candidate  for  further  ofSce  at  its  expiration,  friend  and  helper  to  the  members  of  the  book- 
He  continued,  however,  the  practice  of  his  pro-  trade,  often  assisting  them  by  loans  and  coimsel. 
fession,  though  in  feeble  health,  and  sufiTering  In  private  life  he  was  social,  genial,  and  hos- 
from  paralytic  attacks,  until  within  about  ten  pitable,  and  readily  won  the  confidence  and  re- 
days  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  judicial  gard  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
learning,  and  of  great  firmness  and  independ-  contact.  In  business  he  was  remarkaUe  for 
ence.  It  was  in  his  court  that  McLeod  was  energy,  sound,  practical  sense,  and  sterling 
tried  for  murder  and  making  war  upon  Great  integrity. 

Britain,  the  case  being  transferred  from  Niag-  GKlNFIELD,  Rev.  E.  W.,  an  English  clergv- 

ara  County  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  man,  author  and  Biblical  critic,  died  at  Bri^* 

on  the  border.    Ko  wiser  selection  of  a  judge  ton,  England,  July  9,  1864,  aged  79  years.    He 

could  have  been  made.  was  educated  at  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford,  and 
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eommenoed  his  career  as  an  anthor  while  a  prodaoed  greater  eSeot  in  separating  the  rook 

yoang  lawyer  in  the  Temple,  bj  writing  pam-  into  pieces  than  the  24  oz.  of  gunpowder.    The 

phleto  on  the  topics  of  me  day.    In  1818  he  answer  is,  therefore,  that  in  disrnptiye  explo- 

pnblished  a  work  of  considerable  merit  on  the  non  the  strength  of  gun  cotton  is  sixfold  that 

^'  Connection  of  Natural  and  Beyealed  Th^  of  good  gunpowder. 

ology."  Ilie  next  year  he  wrote  against  the  Sut  the  disruptive  or  bursting  power  of  gun- 
materialism  of  Laurence,  and  soon  after  took  powder  is  not  always  the  <^uality  for  which  we 
orders  in  Ihe  Church  of  England,  and  became  value  it  most,  nor  the  service  we  require  of  it 
minister  of  Laura  Chapd,  Bath,  and  in  addition  In  mining  rocks,  in  exploding  shells,  m  blowing 
to  his  clerical  labors,  rendered  important  ser-  up  fortresses,  thos  OToperty  is  what  we  value, 
vice  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  and  this  work  is  what  we  require.  But  we  do 
Knowledge.  While  at  Bath,  he  published  a  not  want  to  burst  our  fowling-pieces,  our  rLSes, 
volume  of  Sermons  and  a  Beply  to  Bishop  our  cannon.  On  the  contraiy,  we  want  to  use 
Goplestone,  entitled,  "  Yindicia  Analogicffi.*'  a  force  that  shall  project  the  projectile  out  of 
In  1823  he  removed  to  London,  and  devoted  the  gwi  without  bursting  the  gun,  without 
himself  mostly  to  literary  pursuits,  publishing  straining  the  gun  beyona  a  given  moderate 
several  works,  and  writing  articles  for  maga-  limit  which  it  shall  be  able  to  endure.  We 
zmes  and  reviews.  From  1827  to  1843  he  was  want  therefore,  a  service  from  gun  cotton 
devoted  assiduously,  working  seven  hours  a  which  shall  be  the  contrary  of  destructive  to,  or 
day,  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  ^^  Novum  disruptive  o^  the  chamber  in  which  it  does  the 
Testamentum  Hellenics,"  in  two  volumes,  in-  work  of  giving  motion  to  the  projectile, 
tended  to  show  the  close  connection  between  This  moderated  and  modified  work  gun  cot- 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  This  ton  can  also  perform ;  and  it  is  the  modem  dis- 
work  contains  40,000  quotations,  all  verified  by  covery  of  General  Lenk  which  has  enabled  us 
the  ori^al  authorities.  The  next  five  years  to  moderate  and  modify  gun  cotton  to  this 
were  spent  in  preparing  the  "  Scholia  HeUen-  ^ntier  service.  He  discovered  how  to  organ- 
istic&'^  also  in  two  volumes,  supplementary  to  ize,  arrange,  and  dispose  mechanically  of  gun 
his  New  Testament  He  was  deeply  impressed  cotton  in  such  9  way  that  it  should  be  three 
with  the  value  of  the  Septuagint,  and  made  a  times  stronger  than  gunpowder.  Accordingly, 
collection  of  all  the  known  editions  of  it,  and  one  of  his  charges  of  gun  cotton,  weighing  16 
aU  the  literature  relating  to  them,  which  he  oz.,  projected  a  12-lb.  solid  round  shot  witii  a 
presented  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  also  ^peed  of  1,426  ft.  a  second,  while  a  charge  of 
established  a  Lectureship  on  the  Septuagint  at  gunpowder  of  49  oz.  gave  the  same  shot  a  speed 
Oxford,  at  his  own  expense.  of  1,400  ft  a  second.    One-third  of  the  weight 

GUN  COTTON.  The  improvements  in  the  of  gun  cotton  exceeded,  therefore,  the  threefold 
preparation  of  gun  cotton  have  been  such  that  it  weight  of  gunpowder  in  useful  effect 
IS  now  manufJActured  in  England  either  for  pur-  2.  Is  gun  cotton  more  convenient  than  gun- 
poses  of  mining,  engineering,  or  for  artillery  powder?  This  is  a  larger  and  more  various 
use.  Its  nature  and  uses  since  the  improvement  question  than  the  former,  and  divides  itself  into 
in  its  preparation  have  been  very  fully  discussed  various  subdivisions. 

before  the  British  Boyal  Institution.    The  state-  It  is  well  known  to  sportsmen,  to  soldiers, 

ments  and  explanations  of  Mr.   John  Scott  and  to  artillery-men,  that  gunpowder  fouls  a 

Bussell  on  the  subject  are  particularly  instruc-  gun*    A  foul  residue  of  soot^  sulphur,  and  pot- 

tive  and  valuable.    In  his  opinion  gun  cotton  is  ash  soils  the  inside  of  the  gun  after  every 

a  new  power  coming  under  the  same  category  charge.    The  gun  must,  somehow,  be  deaned 

as  steam  and  gunpowder.    It  is  l%hly  dai^er-  after  a  discharge ;  if  not,  it  fires  worse,  recoils 

ous  to  those  wno  do  not  possess  the  necessary  more,  and  ceases  to  do  its  best    If  the  gun  be 

knowledge  and  skill ;  but^  like  them,  it  enor-  a  breech-loading  gun,  its  mechanism  is  dirtied, 

mously  extends  human  power,  and,  like  them,  tiie  and  works  less  eaoly.    Gun  cotton  depodts  no 

skill  to  use  it  can  be  rightly  and  certainly  ao-  residue,  leaves  the  gun  dean  and  dear,  and  the 

quired.  utmost  it  does  is  to  leave  a  gentie  dew  of  clear 

1.  Is  gun  cotton  stronger  than  gunpowder?  water  on  the  inside  of  the  bore.  thisVater  be- 

Xhe  answer  to  this  is,  Tes,  mxfold  stronger.  ing  the  condensed  steam  which  forms  one  of  the 

By  this  we  mean  that  if  we  take  a  given  products  of  its  decompocdtion.    Gun  cotton  is^ 

weight  of  gun  cotton,  say  four  ounces,  S  we  therefore,  superior  to  gunpowder  in  not  fouling 

bore  a  hole  1^  in.  in  diameter  and  8  ft  deep,  the  gun,  a  result  fiEivorable  both  to  quicker  and 

into  hard  rock  or  date,  in  a  quarry,  and  put  4  more,  accurate  firing. 

oz.  of  gun  cotton  into  it  it  will  occupy  about  It  is  farther  a  matter  of  no  dight  convenience 

1  foot  of  its  length,  ana  the  aperture  being  that  gun  cotton  makes  no  smoke.    In  mines, 

dosed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  match-line  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  makes  the  air  un- 

led  from  the  charge  to  the  proper  distance  from  breathable,  and  for  some  time  after  explodon 

which  to  fire  it;  and  ifwe  next  take  24  oz.  of  the  the  miners  cannot  return  to  their  work.    In 

best  gunpowder,  bore  a  similar  hole,  and  diarge  boring  the  great  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis  through 

it  similarly  with  gunpowder,  and  dose  it  in  the  the  Alps,  the  delay  from  smoke  of  powder  alone 

same  way;  it  has  been  found  thaJtj  on  these  will  poistpone  the  opening  of  the  line  for  many 

being  exploded,  the  4  oz.  of  gun  cotton  have  months.    After  a  properly-conducted  e^losion 
VOL.  rv. — ^27     A 
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of  gnn  cotton,  the  workmen  may  proceed  in  their  may  take  one  kind  of  work  that  is  reqiodred  of 

work  at  once  without  inconTenienoe.  bodi : — If  a  General  wants  to  blow  open  the 

In  casemates  of  fortresses,  ganpowder  fOIs  the  gates  of  a  city,  he  orders  an  enterprising  party 

casemates  with  fonl  smoke,  and  tne  men  speedi*  to  steal  up  to  the  gate,  with  a  bag  containing 

ly  sink  nnder  the  exertion  of  qnick  firing.    By  100  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  which  he  nails  to  the 

using  gnn  cotton  it  was  ascertained  that  the  gate,  and  by  a  proper  match-line  he  fires  the 

men  conld  continue  their  work  unharmed  for  gunpowder  and  bursts  open  the  gate.     If  he 

double  the  quantity  of  firing.    This  is  partly  naUed  a  bag  of  gun  cotton  of  equal  weight  in 

attributed  to  the  greater  l^eat,  and  partly  to  the  the  same  place  and  fired  it,  the  gun  cotton 

foulness  of  the  air  produced  by  gunpowder.  would  fail,  and  tiie  gate  would  be  nniigtired. 

But  it  is  under  the  decks  of  our  men-of-war  althotigh  the  100  lbs.  of  gun  cotton  is  eixfola 
that  the  greatest  benefit  is  likely  to  arise  from  more  powerful  than  the  gunpowder.  Here, 
gun  cotton.  Not  only  does  the  smoke  of  a  then,  gunpowder  has  the  adyantag&^both 
broadfflde  fill  the  between  decks  with  hot  and  weight  and  effect  considered, 
foul  air,  but  the  smoke  of  the  windward  gun  But  the  fault  here  lies  not  in  the  gun  cotton, 
blinds  the  sight,  and  hinders  the  aim  of  the  lee-  but  in  the  way  of  using  it.  If^  instead  of  100 
ward.  When  there  is  no  smoke,  as  with  gun  lbs.  of  gun  cotton  in  a  bag,  25  lbs.  had  been 
cotton,  the  aim  of  every  gun  may  be  precise  and  taken  in  a  proper  box  made  for  this  purpose, 
deliberate.  The  diminished  heat  between  decks  and  nmply  laid  down  near  the  gate  and  not 
will  also  teU  powerfully  in  fiayor  of  gun  cotton,  even  nailed  to  it,  this  25  lbs.  would  shiyer  the 
In  our  armour-plated  ships  also  there  is  more  gate  into  splinters.  The  bag  which  suits  the 
value  in  breech-loading  guns  than  in  any  other  powder  happens  not  to  suit  the  gun  cotton, 
use  of  artillery.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  Gun  cotton  is,  therefore,  a  power  of  a  totally 
breech-loading  mechanism  that  it  be  kept  clean,  different  nature  from  gunpowder,  and  requires 
and  nothing  tends  more  to  derange  its  perfect  complete  study  to  know  its  nature  and  under- 
action than  the  greater  heat  which  gunpowder  stand  its  use.  It  appears  that  both  gunpowder 
immurts  to  the  gun  from  which  it  is  nred.  and  gun  cotton  have  special  qualities,  and  may 

That  gun  cotton  has  the  cAnvenience  of  not  be  peculiarly  suited  for  peculiar  uses.    It  is  the 

heating  the  gun  has  been  thus  proved :  100  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  make  use  of  both  to 

rounds  were  £ed  in  84  minutes  witn  gun  cotton,  the  ends  they  each  suit  best,  without  prejudice 

and  the  temperature  of  the  gun  was  raised  90  arising  from  tiie  accident  of  novelty  or  an< 

deg.    100  rounds  were  fired  with  gunpowder,  tiquity. 

and  triple  the  time  allowed  to  cool  tne  gun,  The  nature  of  gun  cotton  requires  a  double 

which  nevertheless  was  heated  so  much  as  to  study,  chemical  and  mechanical.    It  is  not  like 

evaporate  water  with  a  hissing  sound,  which  steam,  the  same  substance,  whether  in  the  form 

indicated  that  its  temperature  was  much  above  of  ice,  or  water,  or  steam.    It  is  one  substance 

212  deg.    Under  these  circumstances  the  firing  when  as  gun  cotton  it  enters  the  gun,  and  quite 

with  gunpowder  had  to  be  stopped,  while  that  a  different  one  when  it  has  exploded  and  leaves 

with  gun  cotton  was  comfortably  continued  to  the  gun.    Not  only  are  the  solids  which  enter 

180  rounds.  converted  into  gas,  but  they  form  totally  new 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  combinations    and   substances.    So  that   the 

that  gun  cotton,  insomuch  as  it  is  lighter,  can  marvellous  changes  which  the  chemist  effects 

be  carried  more  easily  and  further  tiian  gun-  by  the  magic  of  his  art  take  place  in  an  instant 

powder ;  and  it  may  be  wetted  without  danger,  of  time,  and  during  that  almost  inconceivably 

so  that  when  dried  again  in  the  open  air,  it  is  minute  period  of  time,  in  a  laboratory  intensely 

as  good  for  use  as  before.  heated,  old  substances  are  dissolved,  their  ma- 

8.  We  have  now  to  ask.  Is  it  cheaper?  The  terial  atoms  are  redistributed,  each  atom  re- 
answer  to  this  c^uestion  must  be  qualified —  leased  selects  by  natural  affinity  a  new  partner 
pound  for  pound  it  is  dearer ;  we  must,  there-  these  new  unions  are  cemented,  and  at  the  end 
fore,  judge  of  its  cheapness  by  its  effect,  not  by  of  this  prolific  instant  totally  new  combinations 
weight  merely.  But  where  it  does  six  times  of  matter,  forming  what  we  call  new  substan- 
as  much  work,  it  can  then  be  used  at  dx  times  ces,  issue  from  the  gun.  It  so  happens  that  of 
the  price  per  pound,  and  still  be  as  cheap  as  these  new  substances,  formed  out  of  gun  cotton, 
gunpowder.  As  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  prices  all  are  pure  transparent  gases,  while  in  the  case 
of  gun  cotton  and  gunpowder  are  nearly  equal,  of  gunpowder  there  remain  68  per  oent.  of  solid 
and  it  is  only,  therefore,  where  the  one  has  residue,  and  only  82  per  cent,  are  pure  gases, 
advantages  and  conveniences  beyond  the  other,  Mechanical  Applications  of  Qun  Cotton.-^ 
and  is  more  especially  suited  for  some  specific  The  mechanical  application  of  gun  cotton  may 
purpose,  that  it  wUl  have  the  preference,  be  considered  to  oe  due  exclusively  to  Miyor- 
Effective  cheapness  will  therefore  depend  General  Lenk,  of  the  Austrian  service.  Pore 
mainly  on  which  of  the  two  does  best  the  par-  gun  cotton  becomes  either  a  powerful  explosive 
ticular  kind  of  duty  required  of  it.  agent,  or  a  docile  performer  of  mechanical 

To  illustrate  how  curiously  these  two  powers,  duty,  not  according  to  any  change  in  its  com- 

gun  cotton  and  gunpowder,  differ   in  their  position,  or  variation  in  its  elements  or  their 

nature,  and  how  the  action  of  gnn  cotton  may  proportions,  but  according  to  the  mechanical 

be  changed  by  mechanical  arrangements,  we  structure  which  is  given  to  it,  or  the  meohani- 
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eal  arrangements  of  which  it  is  made  a  part  coating,  made  generally  of  indiarmbber  cloth^ 

It  was  Gen«  Lenk  who  disooyered  that  stmo-  and  in  this  shape  it  forms  a  kind  of  matoh-line, 

tore  was  quality,  and  meohanioal  arrangement  that  will  carry  fire  at  a  speed  of  from  20  to  80 

the  meaenre  of  pdwer,  in  gon  cotton ;  and  in  feet  per  second. 

his  hands,  a  given  quantity  of  the  same  cotton  It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  these  changes 

becomes  a  mild,  hannless,  ineffeotnal  firework,  what  is  the  canse  wmoh  so  completely  changes 

a  terrible,  irresistible,  ^cplosive  agent,  or  a  the  nature  of  the  raw  cotton  by  mechanical 

pliable,  powerful,  obedient  workman.  arrangement  alone.     Why  a  straight  cotton 

The  first  form  which  Gkn.  Lenk  bestowed  on  thread  should  bum  with  a  slow  creeping  mo- 
gnn  cotton  was  that  of  a  continuous  yam  or  tion  when  laid  out  straight,  and  with  a  rapid 
spun  thread.  Gunpowder  is  careftilly  made  one  when  wound  round  in  a  cord,  and  again 
into  round  grains  of  a  specific  size.  Gun  cot-  much  faster  when  closed  in  from  the  air,  is  far 
ton  is  amply  a  long  thread  of  cotton  fibre,  from  obvious  at  first  sight;  but  the  facts  being 
systematicidly  spun  into  a  yam  of  given  weight  so,  deserve  mature  consideration. 
,per  yard,  of  given  tension,  of  given  specific  The  cartridge  of  a  common  rifle  in  gun  cot- 
weight.  A  hank  of  a  given  length  is  reeled,  ton  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  match-line 
just  like  a  hank  of  cotton  yam  to  be  made  into  in  the  second  form  endosed  in  a  stout  paper* 
dotii,  and  in  this  state  ffun  cotton  yam  is  tube,  to  prevent  it  being  rammed  down  like 
bought  and  sold  like  any  other  artide  of  com-  powder.  The  ramming  down,  which  is  essen* 
meroe.  tial  to  the  effective  action  of  gunpowder,  is 

This  cotton  yam  converted  into  gun  cotton  fiital  to  that  of  gun  cotton.  To  get  usefol 
may  be  called,  therefore,  the  raw  material  of  work  out  of  a  gun-cotton  rifle,  the  shot  must 
commerce.  In  this  form  it  is  not  at  all  ex-  on  no  account  be  rammed  down,  but  simply 
plosive  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  transferred  to  its  place.  Air  left  in  a  gnn- 
I  ou  may  set  fire  to  a  hank  of  it,  and  it  wiU  powder  barrel  is  often  supposed  to  burst  the 
bum  rapidly  with  a  large  flame ;  but  if  you  gun ;  in  a  gun-cotton  barrel,  it  only  mitigates 
yourself  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and  the  effect  of  the  charge.  The  ol^ect  of  en- 
keep  other  combustibles  beyond  reach,  no  harm  closing  tiie  gun-cotton  charge  in  a  hard  strong 
will  happen,  and  no  explosion  or  concussion  pasteboard  cartridge  is  to  keep  the  cotton  from 
will  result.  If  you  lay  a  lone  thread  of  it  compression  and  give  it  room  to  do  its  work, 
round  your  garden  walk  at  nignt,  disposing  it  It  is  sl  fourth  discovery  of  Gen.  Lenk,  that  to 
in  a  waving  une  with  large  balls  of  gun-cotton  enable  gun  cotton  to  perform  its  work  in 
thread  at  mtervals,  and  light  one  end  of  the  artillery  practice,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  is 
thread,  it  will  form  a  beautifhl  flre-work,  the  to  "  give  it  room."  Don't  press  it  together- 
slow  lambent  flame  creeping  along  with  a  wUl-  don't  cram  it  into  small  bulk :  give  it  at  least 
o'-th'-wiijp-looking  light,  only  with  a  measured  as  much  room  as  gunpowder  in  the  gun,  even 
speed  of  6  inches  per  second,  or  80  feet  a  minute;  though  there  be  only  one-third  or  one-fourth 
the  wind  hastening  or  retarding  it  as  it  blows  of  the  quantity  (measured  by  weight).  1  lb. 
with  or  against  tiie  line  of  the  thread.  This  is  of  gun  cotton  wiU  carry  a  shot  as  &r  as  3  or  4 
the  best  way  to  commence  an  acquaintance  lbs.  of  gunpowder;  but  that  pound  should 
with  this  interesting  agent.  have  at  least  a  space  of  160  cubic  inches  in 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  become  too  familiar  which  to  work, 

with  gun  cotton  even  in  this  harmless  and  play-  This  law  rules  the  practical  application  of 

fol  guise ;  cotton  dresses  wUl  readily  catch  fire  gun  cotton  to  artiUery.    A  cartridge  must  not 

from  it,  and  it  diould  not  be  treated  with  less  be  compact,  it  must  be  spread  out  or  expanded 

care  to  keep  fire  from  it  than  gunpowder.    In  to  the  mil  room  it  requires.    For  this  purpose, 

one  respect  it  is  less  Uable  to  cause  danger  a  hollow  space  is  preserved  in  the  centre  of  the 

than  gunpowder.    Grains  of  powder  are  easily  cartridge  by  some  means  or  other.    The  best 

dropi^  through  a  crevice,  and  may  be  sprink-  means  is  to  use  a  hollow  thin  wooden  tube  to 

led  about  in  a  scarcely  noticeable  form,  but  a  form  a  core ;  this  tube  should  be  as  long  as  to 

hank  of  gun  cotton  is  a  unit,  which  hangs  to-  leave  a  sufficient  space  behind  the  shot  for  the 

gether  and  cannot  strew  itself  about  by  aod-  gun   cotton.     On  this  long  core  the  simple 

dent.  cotton  yam  is  wound  round  like  thread  on  a 

The  second  form  of  gun  cotton  is  an  arrange-  bobbin,  and  suffidently  thick  to  fill  the  cham- 
ment  compounded  out  of  the  dementary  yam.  her  of  the  gun ;  indeed,  a  lady's  bobbin  of  cot- 
It  resembles  the  plaited  cover  of  a  riding-whip ;  ton  thread  is  the  innocent  type  of  the  most 
it  is  plaited  round  a  core  or  centre,  which  is  destructive  power  of  modem  times— only  the 
hollow.  In  this  form  it  is  match-line,  and,  wood  in  the  bobbin  must  be  small  in  quantity 
although  formed  merdy  of  the  yam  plaited  in  proportion  to  the  gun  cotton  in  the  charge, 
into  a  round  hollow  cord,  this  mechanical  There  is  no  other  precaution  reauisite  except 
arrangement  has  at  once  conferred  on  it  the  to  enclose  the  whole  in  the  usual  nannel  bag. 
quality  of  speed.  Instead  of  travelling  as  be-  The  artillerist  who  uses  gun  cotton  has  there- 
fore only  6  inches  in  a  second,  it  now  travels  fore  a  tolerably  simple  task  to  perform  if  he 
six  feet  a  second.  merely  wants  gun  cotton  to  do  the  duty  of 

The  third  step  in  mechanical  arrangement  is  gunpowder.    He  has  only  to  occupy  the  same 

to  enclose  this  cord  in  a  close  outer  skin  or  space  as  the  gunpowder  with  one-fourth  of  the 
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weight  of  gun  cotton  made  up  in  the  bobbin  the  cotton  and  ita  too  easy  work,  and  it  will  do 

aa  described,  and  he  will  fire  the  same  shot  at  it.    The  device  is  amazingly  successfoL    If  the 

the  same  speed.    This  is  speaking  in  a  general  cotton  have  work  to  do  that  is  light  and  easy, 

way,  for  it  may  require  in  some  gnns  as  much  you  provide  it  with  a  strong  box,  which  is  hard 

as  one-third  of  the  weight  of  gmipowder  and  to  bnrst,  a  box  of  iron  for  example;  dose  a 

eleven-tenths  the  bulk  of  charffe  to  do  the  same  small  charge,  that  would  be  harmless,  in  a  lit* 

work;  a  little  experience  will  settle  the  exact  tie  iron  box,  and  then  place  that  box  in  the 

point,  and  greater  experience  may  enable  the  hole  where  formerly  the  charge  exploded  harm- 

gmi  cotton  to  exceed  the  performance  of  the  less,  and  in  the  effort  it  makes  to  bnrst  tiiat 

gonpowder  in  every  way.  box,  the  whole  of  the  light  work  will  disappear 

iMeJifth  principle  in  the  nse  of  gnn  cotton  is  before  it. 

that  involved  in  its  application  to  bnrstinff  The  first  trial  of  English-made  gon  cotton 

uses.    The  miner  wants  the  stratum  of  cotu  was  made  at  Stowmarket  in  the  spring  of  1861. 

torn  from  its  bed,  or  the  fragment  of  ore  riven  A  charge  of  26  lbs.  not  only  destroyed  a  tree- 

flrom  its  lair ;   tiie  dvil  engineer  wishes  to  stockade,  bnt  shattered  it  into  matchwood, 

remove  a  mountain  of  stone  ont  of  the  way  of  It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  gun  cotton  to 

a  locomotive  en^e ;  and  the  military  engineer  rise  to  the  occasion  and  to  exert  force  exactiy 

to  drive  his  way  into  the  fortress  of  an  enemy,  in  proportion  to  the  obstacle  it  encounters, 

or  to  destroy  the  obstades  purposely  laid  in  For  destructive  shells  this  quality  is  of  the 

his  way.    This  is  a  new  phase  or  duty  for  gfm  highest  value.    You  can  make  your  shell  so 

cotton — ^it  is  the  work  of  direct  destruction,  strong  that  nothing  can  resist  its  entrance,  and 

In  artillery  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  directly,  when  arrived  at  its  destination  no  shell  can  pre- 

but  indirectiy.    Ton  don't  want  to  burst  your  vent  its  gun-cotton  charge  from  shivering  it  to 

gun,  nor  even  to  ii\1ure  it ;  and,  we  have  seen,  fragments. 

in  order  to  secure  this,  you  have  only  to  give  These  are  the  main  prindples  in  the  median- 
it  room,  leal  manipulation  of  gun  cotton  which  will 

Hie  fifth  prindple,  therefore,  is,  to  make  it  probably  render  it  for  the  future  so  formidable 
destructive — ^to  cause  it  to  shatter  every  thing  an  instrument  of  war.  Besistances  too  great 
to  pieces  which  it  tondies,  and  for  this  purpose  for  gunpowder  only  suffice  to  elicit  the  powers 
you  have  only  to  deprive  it  of  room.  Give  it  of  gnn  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  de- 
room,  and  it  is  obedient ;  imprison  it^  and  it  mentary  state  as  the  open  cotton  yam,  it  is 
rebels.  Shut  up  without  room,  there  is  noth-  playful,  dow,  genUe,  and  obedient ;  there  is 
ing  tough  enough  or  strong  enough  to  stand  scarcdy  any  mechanical  drudgery  you  can  re- 
against  it.  quire  of  it  that  it  is  not  as  ready  and  fit  to  do 

To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  densest  kind  of  as  steam,  or  gas,  or  water,  or  other  dementary 

gun  cotton  must  be  used.    It  must  no  longer  power. 

consist  of  fine  threads  or   hollow   textures  As  to  the  nature  and  source  of  this  amazing 

woxmd  on  roomy  cores.    AU  you  have  to  do  power  of  gun  cotton,  Mr.  Bussell,  as  a  mechanic, 

is  to  make  it  dense,  solid,  hard.    Twist  it,  thus  imdertakes  to  reply:  "  Who  shall  say  what 

squeeze  it,  ram  it,  compress  it :  and  insert  this  takes  place  in  that  pregnant  instant  of  time 

harcL  dense  cotton  rope  or  cylinder  or  cake  in  when  a  spark  of  fire  ent^  the  charge,  and  one- 

a  hole  in  a  rock,  or  the  drift  of  a  tunnd,  or  the  hundredtn  part  of  a  second  of  time  suffices  to 

bore  of  a  mine ;  dose  it  up,  and  it  will  shatter  set  millions  of  material  atoms  loose  from  fSast 

it  to  piec-es.    In  a  recent  experiment,  6  oz.  of  ties  of  former  affljaity,  and  leaves  them  free 

this  materid  set  to  work  in  a  tunnd  not  only  every  one  to  elect  his  mate,  and  uniting  in  a 

brought  down  masses  which  powder  had  failed  new  bond  of  affinity,  to  come  out  of  that 

to  work,  but  shook  the  ground  under  the  feet  chamber  a    series  of   new-bom  substances  ? 

of  the  engineers  in  a  way  never  done  by  the  Who  shall  tell  me  all  that  happens  then  ?    I 

heaviest  charges  of  powder.  will  not  dare  to  describe  the  phenomena  of 

To  make  gnn  cotton  formidable  and  destmc-  that  pregnant  instant.     But  I  will  say  this, 

tive,  squeeze  it  and  close  it  up ;  to  make  it  gentle,  that  it  is  an  instant  of  intense  heat-*one  of  its 

dow,  and  manageable,  ease   it  and   give  it  new-bom  children  is  a  large  volume  of  steam 

room.    To  make  gunpowder  dow  and  gentie,  and  water.    When  that  intense  heat  and  that 

you  do  just  the  contrary ;  yon  cake,  condense,  red-hot  steam  were  united  in  the  chamber  of 

and  harden  it  to  miake  it  dow,  safe  for  guns,  that  gun  and  that  mine,  two  powers  were  met 

and  effective.  whose  union  no  matter  yet  contrived  has  been 

To  carry  out  this  principle  successfttlly,  you  strong  enough  to  compress  and  confine.   When 

have  to  carry  it  even  to  the  extreme.    Ask  gun  I  say  that  a  gun-cotton  ^un  is  a  steam-gun,  and 

cotton  to  separate  a  rock  already  half-separated,  when  I  say  that  at  that  instant  of  intense  heat, 

it  will  refuse  to   comply  with  your  request  the  atoms  of  water  and  the  atoms  of  fire  are  in 

Give  it  a  light  burden  of  earth  and  open  rode  contact  atom  to  atom,  it  is  hard  to  bdieve  that 

to  lift,  it  will  fail.    If  you  want  it  to  do  the  it  should  not  give  rise  to  an  explodon  infinitely 

work,  you  must   invent  a   nu&^jon  must  stronger  than  any  case  of  the  generation  of 

make  believe  that  the  work  is  hard,  and  it  will  steam  by  filtering  the  heat  leisurely  through  the 

be  done.    Invent  a  difficulty  and  put  it  between  metd  atdns  of  any  high-pressure  boiler.'' 
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HABEAS  OOBPITS.    The  proolaziiation  of  It  seems  obyions  from  this  that  the  true  end 

the  President  of  Sept  15,  1868,  deckred  the  of  military  commissions,  if  thej  are  allowable 

priyil^e  of  the  writ  of  hdbecu  corptu  suspended  for  any  purpose,  is  to  inquire  and  develop,  not 

throoghont  the  United  States,  "in  cases  where,  to  Jndge  or  convict    It  always,  however,  nn- 

by  the  authority  of  the  Preddent  of  the  United  fortmiatdy  happens,  that  the  same  state  of  po- 

States,  military,  naval,  and  dvil  officers  of  the  litical  or  party  agitation  which  brings  the  com- 

Unlted  States,  or  eitiier  of  them,  hold  persons  mission  into  existence,  creates  a  sort  of  demand 

under  their  custody,  eitiier  as  prisoners  of  war,  that  it  shall  deal  finally  and  vindictively  with 

spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  of-  some  whq  come  under  its  notice.    It  is  treated 

ficers,  soldiers,  or  seamen,  enrolled,  drafted,  or  by  its  creators,  and  is  apt  to  conduct  itself  as 

mustered,  or  enlisted  in,  or  beloninng  to  the  if  its  ftmctions  were  purely  executive, 

land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  persons  tried 

deserters  tiierefrouL  or  otherwise  amenable  to  are  always  convicted;  on  the  contrary,  many 

military  law,  or  to  tne  rules  or  articles  of  war,  are  allowed  to  e8Cfq>e.    The  difficulty  is  that 

or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  mill-  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the 

tary  or  naval  service  by  the  authority  of  the  curtain  which  conceals  from  the  observer  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  or  for  resisting  a  power  behind  the  court,  and  supplies  the  undo* 

draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  n^-  dared  rule  which  determines  the  result 

tary  or  naval  service."  (<Sm  Annual  Ore,  1868,  The  foregoing  is  under  the  admission  that 

p.  489.)   Subsequently  modified,  so  as  to  permit  military  commissions  may  be,  in  certain  cases, 

its  allowance  and  operation  in  cases  of  minors  allowable.    K  they  are  so,  it  is  dedrable  for  the 

improperly  enlisted,  &o.    (7^.,  491.)  sake  of  those  who  compose  them  and  the  Gov- 

JiGlitary  commissions  were  from  time  to  time  emment  under  which  they  are  instituted,  as 

convened,  to  which  was  g^ven  cognizance  of  the  well  as  for  that  of  the  people,  that  their  frinc- 

offences  enumerated  and  referred  to  in  tlie  proo-  tions  should  be  confined  within  their  proper 

lamation,  and  by  which  the  large  majority  of  province — ^that  of  inquiry  and  development 

persons  charged  with  such  offences  were  tried.  Trial  and  punishment  may  be  based  upon  that 

These  tribunes,  called  into  being  by  the  order  of  which  they  discover,  but  trial  and  punishment 

some  commanding  officer,  do  not  appear  to  have  should  only  follow  ^ecific  charges,  and  legiti- 

been  restricted  dther  in  the  extent  of  their  Ju-  mate  proof  of  acts  by  law  forbidden.    Strictiy 

risdiction  or  the  manner  of  their  procedure  by  no  one  is  before  a  oomnussion  for  triaL 

any  rule,  except  the  direotion  of  the  officer  com-  Bid  they  confine  themselves  purely  to  the 

manding  the  depiurtment  in  which  they  exer-  work  of  partial  inquiry  and  development,  leav- 

cised  their  powers.  ing  to  the  courts  of  justice— dvil  or  military^  as 

There  is  a  difference  between  "  courts-mar-  the  case  should  warrant — ^that  which  exdnsive- 

tial"  and '*  military  commissions."   The  former  ly  belongs  to  them,  the  work  of  prosecution, 

are  tribunals  known  to  the  law,  and  are  insti-  trial,  and  punishment,  they  might,  m  the  hands 

tuted  for  the  trial  of  military  persons — ^persons  of  dignified  and  conscientious  men,  perform  a 

charged  with  some  breach  of  military  obligation;  respectable  part  in  furtherance  of  justice  and 

the  Latter,  unknown  to  the  law,  are  K>r  the  the  protection  of  the  community,  and  would 

trikl  of  persons  who  have  fallen  under  suspicion  merit  to  esci^>e,  if  they  did  not  escape,  much 

of  the  Government    The  former,  Hke  the  dvil  of  the  odium  which  they  have  encountered, 

courts,  are  presumed  to  be  always  in  session ;  The  persons  to  be  brought  before  these  mili- 

their  rnles  of  evidence  and  roles  of  decision  are  tary  commissions  were  usually  arrested  without 

fixed  by  law  and  precedent;  and  the  offences  process,  and  retained  in  custody  without  the 

of  which  they  take  iurisdiction  are  accurately  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the 

defined;  the  latter  only  dts  under  special  orders,  provisions  of  the  prodamation;  and  the  War 

is  fimited  to  a  particular  case,  or  class  of  cases.  Department  issued  an  order  prohibiting,  under 

has  no  rules  of  evidence  nor  any  rule  of  de-  pain  of  dismiflsal  fr^m  the  army,  officers  firom 

dsion.  giving  information  concerning  the  sentence  of 

In  order  to  ^ve  jurisdiction  to  the  &rst,  some  civilians  by  military  commissions  before  the 

particular  person  mnst  be  charged  with  some  execution  of  the  sentence.  Upon  the  representa- 

particular  offence ;  in  order  to  afford  a  reason  tion  of  the  facts,  a  number  sentenced  to  the 

for  the  action  of  the  last  all  that  is  required  is  penitentiary  had  been  pardoned  by  the  Presi- 

that  somebody  is  suspected  of  something.  Oonrts-  dent,  and  this  order  was  calculated  to  get  the 

martial  are  always  in  being— their  existence  not  prisoners  fhlly  incarcerated  before  their  friends 

depending  upon  anv  spedal  dvil  or  military  could  be  able  to  ascertain  the  necessity  of  ap- 

oondition ;  "vniile  military  commissions  are  on]^  pealing  to  the  Executive, 

now  and  then  called  into  activity,  to  meet  some  Ear^  in  the  year  OoL  William  G.  Fish,  mill* 

real  or  ima^nary  state  of  poutical  circum-  tary  provost-marshal  of  the  dty  of  Baltimore, 

stances.  and  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  that  city  in 
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causing  the  arrest  of  persons  sospected  of  sjm-  nizanoe  taken  for  his  appearance  at  the  next 

pathizing  with  the  rebellion,  and  of  offences  term  of  the  conrt. 

against  we  Gk)vernment,  was  himself  subjected  to  On  Angost  18th,  Mr.  John  MuUaly,  editor  and 
the  summary  process  of  arrest  without  warrant,  proprietor  of  the  *'  Metropolitan  Record,"  New 
and  confinement  without  benefit  of  habeas  cor-  York,  was  arrested  and  brought  before  United 
fjUB^  on  a  charge  of  selling  Qovemment  horses,  States  Commissioner  Osborn,  on  a  diarge  of 
tor  his  individual  benefit.  He  was  tried  by  opposing  and  counselling  resistance  to  the  con- 
court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  scription.  The  charge  was  made  by  United 
cashiered,  to  forfeit  all  pay  and  allowances,  to  States  District  Attorney  £.  Belafield  Smith, 
pa^  a  fine  of  ^^t^  thousand  dollars,  and  be  im-  who,  it  seems,  took  some  of  the  papers  pub- 
pnsoned  for  at  least  one  year  and  until  the  fine  liahed  by  Mullaly  to  the  commissioner,  and  de- 
was  paid,  aired  a  warrant  of  arrest.  Commissioner  Osborn 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  newspa-  desired  him  to  state  his  complaint  in  writing, 

pers  were  suppressed  by  military  orders  on  which  was  done. 

charges  of  encouraging  the  enemy,  discourag-  Upon   this  affidavit.  Commissioner  Osbom 

ing  enlistments,  advising  resistance  to  the  con-  issued  a  warrant  of  arrest.    Mr.  Mullaly  was 

scription  or  the  publication  of  articles  of  a  sim-  therefore  brought  before  the  commissioner,  and 

ilar  tendency.    In  some  cases  the  editors  of  Mr.  Charles  Downing  becanle  his  surety  in  the 

these  papers  were  arrested  by  the  civil  author-  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 

ities  and  tried  by  the  courts;  in  others  the  ar-  On. November  18«  Dr.  John  McElwee,  editor 

rest  was  summary,  and  the  trial  by  military  of  the  Hamilton  ^^Tme  Telegraph,"  was  ar- 

commission;  while  in  others  after  arrest  and  rested  on  an  indictment  found  by  the  Grand 

imprisonment  the  parties  were  released  without  Jury  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  DIs- 

investigation  or  trial.  trict  of  Ohio,  charging  the  said  John  McElwee 

On  Thursday,  the  2l8t  of  July,  Minor-Gen.  with  treason.    The  indictment  was  found  under 

Diz  directed  United  States  District  Attorney  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  17th,  1862,  and 

A.  Q.  Keasbey,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  arrest  and  charges  the  accused  with  giving  aid  and  com- 

prosecute  the  editor  and  promietors  of  the  fort  to  the  rebels.    Three  severd  editorial  arti- 

^'  Newark  Evening  Journal.^'    The  offence  for  des  were  specified,  contained  in  tiie  ^^  True 

which  the  prosecution  was  made  was  the  pub-  Telegraph"  of  July  21st,  1864.    Judge  Leavitt 

lication  of  an  article  on  the  draft.  held  him  to  bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  sum 

The  arrest  was  made  under  the  twenty-fifth  of  $8,000. 
section  of  the  act  of  March  8d,  1868,  entitied  Mr.  Flanagan,  an  editor  of  a  paper  in  the 
**  An  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  no-  West,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  six  months 
tional  forces,  and  for  other  purposes."  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  by  a  military  corn- 
Mr.  E.  N.  Fuller,  the  editor,  was  arrested  on  mission.  The  offence  for  which  he  was  tried 
Friday,  on  two  warrants~M)ne  for  inciting  to  was  the  publication  of  an  article  in  a  newspa- 
insurrection,  and  the  other  for  discouraging  en-  per  of  wnich  he  was  the  proprietor.  The  arti- 
listments.  He  was  released  on  bail  by  United  cle  was  copied  from  anotner  paper,  and  it  is  a 
States  Commissioner  Morris  on  giving  bonds  in  curious  fact  that  the  author  of  the  article  and 
the  sum  of  $7,000.  proprietor  of  the  paper  in  which  it  originally 

Mr.  Fuller  was  afterwards  indicted  in  the  appeared  had  been  previoudy  arrested  for  its 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  of  publication,  and  discharffed  by  a  military  tribn- 

New  Jersey  under  the  section  of  the  law  stated,  nal.    Some  thought  tins  inconsistent,  others 

and  at  a  subsequent  term  of  the  court  pleaded  argued  otherwise,  and  the  commission  before 

non  vult  e&ntmdere^  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  which  Mr.  Flanagan  was  tried  agreed  with  the 

a  fine.                       ^  latter.    The  commission  which  tried  the  orig- 

The  obnoxious  articles  were  copied  from  the  inai  author  of  the  obnoxious  ai*ticle  let  him  go ; 

"  Newark  Evening  Journal^'  into  the  *^Somer-  that  which  tried  Mr.  Flanagan  shut  him  up. 

set  Messenger,"  published  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6tii,  J.  J.  Bingham,  editor  of  the  Indian- 

which  led  to  the  arrest  on  the  10th  of  August  apolis  ^^  Daily  Sentinel,"  was  arrested  by  order 

of  Mr.  0.  C.  Cone,  the  editor,  on  a  process  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hovey,  tiie  military  governor  of 

issued  by  United  States  Commissioner  White-  Inditma,  and  confined  in  a  militaJT'  prison*    The 

head  on  the  complaint  of  the  United  States  Dis-  reason  said  to  be  alleged  for  Mr.  Bingham's 

trict  Attorney,  made  at  the  request  of  Gen,  arrest  was  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the 

Dix.    Mr.  Cone  was  also  held  to  bail  to  appear.  ^*  Sentinel"  regarded  as  derogatory  to  a  mili- 

OnAugustl8th,W.  H.  Simpson,  editor  of  tihe  taiy  commission  then  in  session  in  that  city 
^'Republican  Journal,"  was  arrested  and  carried  engaged  in  the  trial  of  Mi*.  Dodd,  on  a  cha^ 
before  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Ban-  of  duloyalty  or  conspiracy, 
gor,  to  answer  to  an  indictment  for  giving  aid  and  In  addition  to  the  arrest  of  editors  of  papers, 
comfort  to  the  rebellion  by  publishing  an  arti-  large  numbers  of  citizens  were  arbitrarily  ar- 
de  on  the  draft.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  rested,  of  which  the  N.  T.  "  Jonmal  of  Corn- 
through  his  counsel  demanded  an  immediate  merce"says: 

teiaL    This  was  resisted  by  the  United  States  ^  ^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^le  briefest  mention  posMble  in 

Attorney,  upon  whose  motion  the  matter  was  each  case,  would  fill  not  less  than  eighteen  columns 

oontmued,  and  Mr.  Simpson's  personal  recog-  of  our  paper.    This  tremendous  list  is  excIuBivelr 
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Hide  up  of  arbitrary  seizxires  of  inditidiitls  who  arrests,  but  in  no  State  was  the  personal  liberty 

ware  dragged  from  Uieir  famiUesw^^^  t,f  the  citizen  so  generaUy  violated  as  in  the 

S!rn\:d"^i;  "^rj^STl^r^^^^^^  Sjate  of  Kent.ckr  CivaVd  judicial  officers 

being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  of  the  Btate,  as  well  as  pnyate  citizens,  were 

them,  immored  for  weeks  and  months  in  dungeoni  arrested  and  imprisoned.     Lientenant-Grovernor 

often  a  thousand  miles  from  the  State  in  which  they  Jacobs,  Chief  Jastice  Bullit,  John  W.  Leathers, 

were  seised,  and  finally  turned  loose  without  trial  or  ^^  j  jj  Bnchanan,  delegates  from  the  State  to 

ffS!Xnp^^S^; A"  ll^T^^:^:7f  til  the  OMcago  Oon^ntion^CoL  Woolford  who 

loyal  States,  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  have  never  had  been  in  the  service,  were  seized,  and  with 

been  suspended,  where  every  crime,  whether  treason  others  placed  in  confinement.     The  Louisville 

or  other,  could  have  been  punished  in  due  form  of  t*  Jonmal "  flives  tihe  following  seneral  accoxmt 

law.    The  catalogue  of  orders  made  in  relation  to  i?  xi^       nrftAAfldinM  • 

these  victims  of  autocratic  power  is  a  terrible  book  ^^  "*®®®  proceeomgs . 

for  history.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  the 

militaiy  agents  of  the  Government  amongst  us  have 

Pending    the    canvass  for    the  election  of  wrested  a  very  unusual  number  of  citizens,  some  of 

President  nnmeroufl  an-ests  were  made  of  per-  "^^9?*  ^  *^®y  themselves  aUege- are  totally  ignorant 

*^«»"""")  "«*"*^»v«»  «*^»«»  w^  Z  T     J     1  J'  of  the  charges  against  them,  and  all  whom  are  held 

«ons  charged  with  attemptog  to  defraud  soldiers  j^  confinement,  mth  the  prospect  of  suffering  ban- 

of  their  votes,  and  of  making  false  returns  of  ishment,  indefinice  imprisonment^  or  some   other 

the  votes  of  the  soldiers  of  those  States  whose  severe  punishment,  without  the  privilege  of  a  trial 

laws  pennitted  them  to  vote  while  in  the  field.  ^^  *^y  description.    Several  of  these  citizens,  as  we 

Tu^  »./^f  n^i^AAo'kiA  ^f  4\^^^  ^^iM^  «r«i»  4-'ko4.  ^fi  •TO  assured,  are  notoriously  conservative  Umon  men. 

The  most  notweable  of  ^ese  cases  was  that  of  ^^      ^^^  self-sacrificing  friends  of  the  Union; 

Uol.  Samuel  ^ortn  and  nis  associatea,  who  were  who  are  conscious  of  no  o&nce  except  that  of  op- 

the  agents  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  pro-  position  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presl- 

oure  and  forward  returns  of  such  votes.   These  dency.    (5I»  Kintuckt.) 

parties  were  summarily  arrested,  their  papers  Lieutenant-Governor  Jacobs  was  banished, 
seized,  and  they  confined  in  the  Old  Oapitol  and  sent  beyond  the  lines,  but  was  subse- 
Prison,  where  they  were  retamed  until  after  queutly  permitted  to  return, 
tiie  election,  when  they  were  tried  by  a  mill-  In  Missouri  Congressman  Hall  was  arrested 
tary  commission  and  acquitted,  on  the  ground  at  a  place  called  Mexico,  for  using  language  in 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  guilt  on  reference  to  the  President,  and  sent  to  St.  Louis 
the  part  of  either  defendant.  Immediately  on  the  11th  of  August,  under  guard, 
after  t^e  return  of  Col.  North,  his  home  friends,  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  instructed  their 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  united  in  solicit-  committee  to  investigate  whether  the  act  of 
ing  him  to  permit  some  public  demonstration,  Congress  requiring  the  trial  of  those  arrested 
in  order  to  manifest  their  regard  and  sympathy,  and  confined  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
and  also  to  express  their  abiding  faith  in  Ins  The  Military  Committee  of  the  House  made 
incorruptibility.  In  pursuance  of  this  a  ban-  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Old  Capitol  Prison, 
quet  was  given  to  him,  at  which,  after  con-  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  reso- 
gratulatory  remarks  by  the  chairman.  Col.  North  lutlon.  The  committee  found  that  officers, 
related  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment,  the  even  of  high  rank,  and  "having  honorable 
ix\justice  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  the  scars,"  were  and  had  been  constantly  confined 
delays  inte*^osed  to  prevent  the  speedy  invest!-  there  for  months  without  any  of&ciaJ  notifica- 
gatiion  of  the  alleged  offences.  tion,  as  required  by  law,  of  charges  preferred 
In  connection  with  the  case  of  Col.  North,  against  them,  and  sometimes  put  into  close 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  "Advertiser"  presents  a  confinement.  In  some  instances  those  incarcer- 
case  of  similar  outiuge  in  the  person  of  James  ated  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
A.  Creed,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  who,  on  the  8d  led  to  their  apprehension.  In  many  cases  the 
of  November,  was  summarily  arrested  on  the  commitments  were  signed  by  L.  C.  JBaker,  pur- 
authority  of  a  telegram  from  Washington,  porting  to  act  as  agent  of  the  War  Department, 
hurried  off  to  that  city,  and  there  kept  in  and  his  oral  directions  were  sufficient  to  make 
I>rison.  After  having  been  imprisoned  some  the  terms  of  imprisonment  more  or  less  rigid, 
time  it  seems  that  Mr.  Creed  ascertained  that  according  to  his  ideas  in  the  premises, 
his  arrest  was  based  upon  charge  or  suspicion  These  violations  of  personal  rights  were  not 
respecting  the  alleged  forged  votes  of  soldiers,  allowed  to  go  entirely  unrebuked  by  the  courts 
He  therefore  made  a  statement  denying  any  and  people.  A  suit  was  brought  by  Albert  W. 
complicity  in  the  matter,  and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Patne,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Greene  County, 
GUlett,  presented  it  to  Judge  Advocate  Holt,  against  Robert  Murray,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the 
who  said  that  no  charges  had  been  preferred  Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  William 
against  Mr.  Creed,  but  that  he  was  held  to  Buckley,  his  deputy,  for  an  "  arbitrary  arrest." 

Sve  testimony.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  in  August,  1862, 
orth  trial,  Mr.  Creed's  unconditional  release  Murray  sent  Buckley  from  New  York  to  Cairo, 
was  ordered,  and  shortly  aft^r  he  was  set  at  Greene  County,  to  arrest  the  pldntiff.  Buck- 
liberty.  Instead  of  bein^  detained  to  be  a  wit-  ley  had  no  legal  process  to  Justify  the  arrest, 
ness,  Mr.  Creed,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned  to  though  he  had  in  his  possession  a  paper  sup- 
prevent  his  giving  testimony.  posed  to  be  a  representation  made  to  Murray 
During  the  summer  there  were  numerous  against  Patrie  by  some  political  opponents. 
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When  Buckler  arrived  at  the  house  of  Patrie^  affldayits  that  no  question  inrdTing  the  validity 
he  learned  that  raMe  was  in  a  distant  field  on  of  an  act  of  Congress  had  been  raised  or  de- 
«the  farm,  at  work,  and  he  took  the  little  son  of  dded  on  the  trial ;  and  secondly,  hecanse  to 
Patrie  to  condnct  him  to  the  field,  where  the  remove  the  cause  to  another  conrt  and  try  it  ds 
arrest  was  made.  After  retaming  with  Patrie  novo  wonld  be  a  violation  of  the  seventh  amend* 
to  his  ^]Otu^  in^answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Patrie's  ment  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States, 
wife  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  her  hnsband,  which  declares  that  "  No  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
Buckley  said  he  supposed  that  he  wonld  be  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  conrt  of 
sent  to  Fort  Lafayette.  Patrie  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  accoi>ding  to  the  roles  of  the 
BncMey  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  delivered  common  law."  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
up  to  Murray,  by  whose  order  he  was  im-  contended  that  the  cmly  mode  by  which  a  re- 
prisoned  in  the  Elm  Street  prison  for  nearly  a  examination  of  a  question  of  fact  could  be  had 
week.  at  the  common  law  was  of  obtaining  anew 

Some  of  Mr.  Patrie's  friends  from  Qreene  trial  in  the  same  court  in  which  the  vei^ct  was 

County  and  his  father  from  Schoharie  County  rendered. 

went  to  New  York  in  his  behalf  during  his  im-  After  a  fbll  discussion  the  Conrt  took  the 

prisonment,  but  were  unable  to  procure  his  re-  papers  for  further  consideration,  and  the  de* 

lease  on  bail  or  otherwise.    In  answer  to  Mr.  cision  was  rendered  in  August. 

Patrie's  application  to  be  bailed,  Mr.  Murray  The  Judge  denied  the  motion,  holding  that 

told  him  that  all  Greene  County  could  do  him  the  case  did  not  fall  within  the  act,  and  that  the 

no  good.    A  bail-bond  was  afterwards  eze-  act,  so  far  as  it  extended  to  cases  after  a  Ver- 

cuted  by  two  of  Mr.  Patrie's  friends  residing  in  diet  has  been  rendered,  is  invalid  and  unconsti* 

New  York,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  tutional. 

home.  Suit  was  also  brought  against  Marshal  Mmv 

Mr.  Patrie  then  commenced  his  action  for  the  ray  and  deputy  by  libbeus  H.  Berry.  The  case 

false  imprisonment,  but  the  defendants  sue-  came  up  in  October  before  Judge  Scrogham,  at 

ceeded  in  keeping  off  the  trial  till  the  Jxme  cir-  a  special  term  of  Supreme  Court  in  Kings 

cuit.    At  the  November  circuit,  1863,  a  post-  County,  on  a  question  to  remove  tiie  case  to  the 

ponement  was  procured  by  the  defendants  on  U.  S.  Courts. 

various  pretences  of  the  absence  of  witnesses  It  appears  that  in  August,  1864,  the  plaintifi^ 

and  otherwise.    At  the  February  circuit,  1864,  who  resides  in  Duchess  County,  whilst  engaged 

it  was  again  sworn  off  to  enable  the  defendants  in  the  business  of  farming,  was  arrested  by  the 

to  procure  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  defendants  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty.    The 

War.    But  none  of  these  witnesses  were  pres-  defendants,  without  process,  took  him  to  New 

ent  at  the  trial,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  York  city,  and  caused  him  to  be  there  im- 

steps  had  been  taken  to  procure  their  attend-  prisoned  lor  three  days,  and  without  having 

ance  or  obtain  their  testimony,  or  even  that  any  charge  whatever  preferred  ag^st  him,  he 

their  attendance  was  desired.  (the  plaintiff)  was  discmarged.    Tne  action  was^ 

The  cause  was  tried  at  Catskill,  before  Judge  therefore,  brought  to  recover  damages,  which 

Ingalls  and  a  jury  composed  of  men  of  both  were  fixed  at  $10,000,  for  this  illegd  arrest 

political  parties.     The  jury,  after  about  two  The  defendants  justified  under  the  act  of 

hours'  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  for  $9,000.  Congress  protectihg  all  acts  done  under  the 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Griswold,  B.  K.  Gluey,  and  "order"  of  the  President  or  any  of  his  sob- 

Amasa  J.  Parker  appeared  for  plaintiff.    Messrs.  ordinates,  and  claimed  that  they  are  protected 

Yail  and  Sedgwick  and  P.  C.  Mattoon  for  d^  by  the  provisions  thereof, 

fendants.  In  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  on 

Judgment  having  been  perfected  on  the  Tuesday,  Dec.  20th,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
verdict,  the  defendants  applied  to  remove  the  States  ««.  Col.  Baker,  upon  the  indictment  for 
c&ise  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Gwynne,  the  Court  decided 
))he  purpose  of  having  it  tried  do  novOy  as  if  that  neither  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
originally  commenced  there,  under  the  6th  nor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
Section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  justification  to  the  defendant 
'*  Indemnity  Act,"  passed  March  8,  1868.  The  The  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  persoii 
defendants  moved,  on  notice,  for  an  order  of  seems  also  to  have  been  violated  in  uie  in- 
the  Supreme  Court  stayingprocedings  and  re-  surgent  States  by  those  in  power.  Mr.  De 
moving  the  cause  into  the  United  Sti^  Circuit  Bow,  a  financial  writer,  wrote  an  article  upon 
Court  The  motion  was  resisted  on  several  cotton  which  was  displeasing  to  Mr.  Davis,  and 
grounds.  The  plaintiff  ^s  counsel  claimed  that  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  supjpressed 
tiie  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  and  the  author  sent  to  prison  fbr  writing  it 
the  removal  of  the  cause  was  attempted,  was  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  article  which  Mr, 
unconstitutional,  for  two  reasons:  first,  be-  Davis  snatdied  from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen: 
cause  it  went  beyond  the  8d  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  proporing  to  ,  .?oi*o»  ^/«"«d  or  will  fail  us;  the  negro  has 
OTVA  thft  HnifAil  flfAti>a  nfi-ATifT fnrto^i Afinn  nf  a.  f"l«d  OF  Will  £ul  US;  it  is  idle  to  hope  longer  to  en- 
give  tne  Umtea  »tates  Umsmt  jurisdiction  of  a  .      peacefuUy  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  when  at  this 

cause  m  whicJi  a  case  had  not  arisen  under  the  moment  eighty  thousand  of  his  color  are  organized, 

laws  of  the  United  States,  for  it  appeared  by  and  hold  arms  in  their  hands  to  free  thehr  feliows. 
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The  longer  the  wur  is  protraoted  ffae  more  violenilT  aeter.  In  hb  soholarsbip  he  was  patient,  dear, 
wUl  Bl«T«rj  be  destroyed.  Pop  two  Tern  esd  e  helf  gad  oaotioiis,  with  a  angular  fairness  of  mind 
we  hare  waged  war,  and  loat  more  than  half  the  ter-  ^  freedom  from  preiudioe.  Besides  his  knowl- 
ritorr  over  which  we  asserted  junsdiotion :  the  sup-  "5^  ^^j^wim.  xwiu  JMt^u^AM.^J%»  ^«hu^  v^^ZZl 
ply  of  cattle  no  longer  comes1fh)m  Texas,  nor  does  edge  of  the  Hebrew  kngnage  and  hteratore, 
cotton  escape  lonser  from  the  frontier  to  ftmish  ns  he  had  made  oobsiderable  progress  in  other 
supplies.  The  Mississippi  bears  a  hundred  gnn-  Semitic  languages ;  bat,  nnambitions  and  self- 
boats,  half  of  them  iron-olads,  that  effeotnally  pre-  distmstftiLhe  gave  to  the  public  hardly  any 

Io':U^^r&L?';i^ti'xJ^t''SnS?r^^  tWngb^da%«Mjrtid«icontrib«^to  the 

Of  darkness,  and  by  steSh.  "  Amencan  Theological  Review."    When  the 

present  war  broke  out  his  warmest  sympathies 
HADLEY,  Hetibt  Hamiltoit,  an  American  were  enlisted  for  the  cause  of  the  country. 
Professor  and  Hebraist,  born  in  Fafa^eld,  Having  no  family  to  provide  for,  he  thought  it 
Herldmer  Oo.,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1836,  died  in  hisdnty  to  give  his  personal  service  as  a  soldier 
Washington,  D.  0.,  August  1,  1864,  aged  88  to  the  Gioveniment^  and  only  the  unanimous 
years.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six  children,  opposition  of  friends,  who  thought  that  the 
four  oi  whom  were  sons.  His  father,  James  country  needed  him  more  in  his  own  depart- 
Hadley,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  ment  of  labor,  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
MediiMl  OoUege  at  Fairfield  from  1812  to  1840,  But  out  of  scanty  means  he  placed  two  substi* 
and  from  that  time  until  1853  held  the  same  tutes,  both  oflfefnlly  chosen,  in  the  national 
chair  in  the  Medical  OoUege  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  army }  and  during  his  summer  vacation  of 
His  son  Henry  pursued  a  course  of  preparatory  1864  he  offered  his  time  for  th^  work  of  the 
study,  chiefly  at  the  Fairfield  Academy,  and  in  Banitair  Oommission.  He  was  sent  to  Oity 
1842  entered  the  Hobart  Episcopal  OoUege  of  Point,  Ya.,  about  the  end  of  June,  and  was 
Geneva.  After  two  years  spent  here  he  re*  engaged  in  the  hospital  of  the  9th  army 
moved  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  an  elder  corps  through  most  of  July.  But  his  assidu- 
brother,  James  Hadley,  was  then  residing — and  ous,  and  indeed  excessive,  labors  brought  on  a 
entered  Yale  OoUege  as  a  sophomore.  Here  fever,  which  ended  in  a  sudden  collapse, 
hedistinguiflhedhimself  by  his  scholarship  and  HAMMOND,  Jambs  Henbt,  a  statesmaiif 
literary  talents,  and  was  graduated  in  1847  and  former  Governor  of  South  Oarolina,  bora 
with  the  highest  honors  ^  his  class.  He  re-  in  Newberry,  South  Oarolina,  November  15th, 
mained  connected  with  the  coUege  for  one  1807,  died  at  Hamburg,  in  that  State,  Novem* 
year  as  a  resident  graduate,  and  then  for  two  ber  18th,  1864.  His  father,  EUsha  Hammond, 
years  as  a  student  in  the  Theological  Depart*  was  a  native  of  Bochester,  Mass.,  a  graduate 
ment  A  third  year  of  theolo^cal  study  was  of  Dartmouth  OoUege,  removed  to  South  Oaro- 
passed  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  Una  in  1801,  was  for  a  time  professor  of  Ian* 
From  May,  1851,  to  December,  1862,  he  ezer*  guages,  and  in  1816  was  chosen  President  of 
cised  the  office  of  tutor  in  Yale  OoUege.  He  South  Oarolina  OoUege  in  Oolambia.  His  son 
then  removed  to  New  York  city  and  spent  graduated  at  that  coUege  in  1825,  and  com- 
some  time  in  the  study  of  the  law,  being  led  mencins  at  once  the  stu^  of  law  was  admitted 
to  this  profession  by  doubts  as  to  lus  personal  to  the  South  OaroUna  bar  in  1828.  In  1880 
fitness  for  the  work  of  a  Ohristian  minister,  he  became  editor  of  a  political  journal  at  Oo- 
Becoming  convinced,  however,  that  theology  lumbia,  and  advocated  with  zeal  and  consider- 
was  his  true  field  for  effort  and  influence,  he  able  abiUty  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and 
returned  to  New  Haven  early  in  1855,  and  nullification  as  a  remedy  for  alleged  oppression 
there  spent  more  than  three  years  in  theologi-  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  He 
eal  pursuits,  and  especially  in  a  systematic  was  then  and  through  life  an  ardent  supporter 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Old  of  !!>.  Oalhoun^s  views.  During  the  nullifica- 
Testament  soripturee.  In  1858  he  was  caUed  tion  excitement  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Gov- 
to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  New  etnor  HamUton,  and  subsequentiy  of  Governor 
York  city,  to  give  instruction  in  Hebrew  as  Hayne.  In  1885  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
assistant  to  Prctfessor  Edward  Robinson.  He  Oongress  from  the  Oolumbia  district,  but  at  the 
remained  until  his  death  connected  with  that  end  of  lus  term  decUned  a  renomination,  and 
institution.  In  1861  he  accepted,  and  held  for  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  more  than 
one  year,  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  a  year.  In  1842  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
theological  department  of  Yale  OoUege;  but  lus  native  State.  WhUe  Gk>vemor  he  pub- 
he  oontanued  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  an  in-  Ushed  a  letter  to  the  Free  Ohurch  of  Glasgow, 
struotor  in  New  York,  and  in  1862  he  gave  up  and  two  others  in  reply  to  an  anti-slavery  dr- 
his  post  in  Yale  OoUege,  and  received  the  pro-  eular  of  Thomas  Olarkson,  M.  P.,  of  England, 
fessorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Seminary,  in  which  he  took  extreme  ground  in  fjEtvor  ox 
He  was  an  indefatigable  teacher,  laborious  in  slavery  as  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
preparing  his  exercises,  thorough  in  oonduet-  a  usefhl  and  beneficent  institution*  These  letters 
ing  them,  and  ftiU  of  expedients  for  keeping  caUed  forth  strong  and  severe  repUes  from 
up  the  interest  and  advancing  the  progress  (»  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  pub- 
bis  classes.  In  private  intercourse,  also,  he  lishedseveralother  essays  on  the  same  sulgeot, 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  his  pupils  by  the  which,  with  the  letters  above  mentioned,  were 
unaffldcted  ldn£iess  and  goodness  of  his  char-  ooUected  in  a  volume  published  in  OharleaUm 
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in  1858,  and  entitled  "  The  Fro-SIaTerj  Ami-  to  ei^oy  the  ereniag  of  life  in  quiet  in  the 

ment*'    He  had  also  pabliahed  eseaya  and  oia-  qnaint  old  town.    Ae  last  Captain  Hathorao 

oonraea  on  agricnltare,  manofiietnree,  banks,  (the  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  was  dne 

railroads,  and  literary  topics,  and  an  elaborate  to  the  novelist,  who  belieyed  that  Hawthorne 

review  of  the  life,  character,  and  pabUc  ser-  was  the  original  name),  the  father  of  Nathaniel, 

vices  of  John  G.  Oalhonn.    Dnring  his  gnber-  died  in  Cakentta  of  fever,  in  1810.    Mr.  Haw* 

natorial  career  he  gave  spedal  attention  to  the  thorne^s  health  was  probably  never  firm ;  for, 

improvement   of  militarj   education   in   the  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  left  home  to  try  the 

State,  introducing  the  West  Point  system  into  effects,  upon  his  constitation,  of  £ELnn-life,  going 

several  of  the  academies  and  colleges.  In  1857  to  a  fiirm  owned  by  the  family  and  situated  on 

he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  shores  of  Sebago  Lake,  l&ine.    On  his  ro- 

Slaoe  of  Hon.  A.  P.  Bntler,  deocMised.    Here,  tun  to  Salem  he  completed  his  studies,  pre- 

1  March,  1868,  he  delivered  a  speech  against  paratory  to  entering  Bowdoin  College,  where 

the  working-daseea,  which  gave  him  an  un-  he  graduated  in  1825,  with  Rev.  Br.  Cheever 

enviable  notoriety  at  the  North,  and  fastened  and  the  poet  Longfellow.  Ex-President  Pierce, 

upon  him  the  title  of  "MudMll  Hammond."  then  and  through  life  his  intimate  friend,  was 

itie  fc^owing  paragrsph  from  that  speech  was  in  the  preceding  class.    For  many  years  suo- 

the  one  to  which  most  exception  was  taken :  ceeding  his  college-life  he  lived  in  Salem — ''  a 

•'  In  ail  social  syttems  there  nmst  be  a  el«»  to  do  J^^  ^^  ^"  own  hcrasehold;  walking  out 

the  mean  dntic^  to  perform  the  drndgwr  of  life;  by  night  and  passmg  the  day  alone  m  his  room, 

that  ii^  a  cUuis  reqniring  but  a  low  order  of  inteUect  writing  wild  tales,"  most  of  which  he  burned, 

and  but  little  ekiu.    Its  requisites  are  vigor,  docilitr.  though  some  of  them  afterwards  appeared  in 

fideUty.    Soch  a  class  you  most  have,  or  yon  would  different  magazmes,  annuals,  &c    In  1828  he 

not  hare  that  other  class  which  leads  prosressy  refine-  «„kk-i*--i    i-    ^«™.««-v«-TJL«.-.«.^  — v  v  v 

ment,  and  ciriliiation.    It  constitntei  the  very  mnd-  Pi»bhahal   an  anonymous  romance  which  he 

■ills  of  society  and  of  political  goremment;  and  yon  nevw  claimed,  and  Of  which  all  that  is  now 

miffht  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air,  as  to  known  is  that  it  bore  on  its  title-page  the  motto 

buDd  either  the  one  or  the  other  except  on  the  mud-  from  Southev,    "  Wilt  thou    CO  with  me?  " 


answer  all  her  purposes.    We  use  them  for  the  pur-  his  sketches,  and  published  them  under  the  title 

^??'  ^*  ?f "  ttem  sUres.    We  are  old-fashioned  at  of  "  Twice-told  Tales."      These  were  highly 

at  the  South  yet :  it  is  a  word  discarded  now  by  cars  i^  j-^  v-  ai,^  u  V/>»fl.  A  mAi.;Aa«i  TJaw;^™  »»  k«* 

polite ;  but  r  will  not  characterize  that  class  at  the  ^^  ^\.^.    ^^'^ .  *  f  l?^  ^Ti^'^''  .J?* 

Korth  with  that  term ;  but  you  have  it  j  it  is  there  j  not  immediately  appreciated  by  thepubhc.  Little 

it  is  everywhere ;  it  is  eternal."  by  little  the  book  won  readers  who  could  not 

In  the  same  speech  he  made,  perhaps,  the  ^^.^^T^l^'^^S  ^^^^^^^ 

Sf^rtf^ftetouT'^ad^:^^^^  sr^iiJ^^^^fii^f^^ 

withhold  Its  cotton.     The  foUowing  passage  ^^T?!??.^/  SjJ^nl^Si^  nLSl^^fSJ^J^  ""^ 

became  snbs^uently  the  rallying-cfy  ^TT  K^l^d^SSS^jK 

partisans  of  the  South :  darkly  passionate  anf  weird."                      ^ 

"  No,  sir,  you  dare  not  make  war  on  cotton.  No  j^  jgjg  j^  ^  ^  Qwrttb  Bancroft 
power  on  earth  dares  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  is  ii  1  w*«a*  ia*,»  ^vu.  xjiwig^?  xjouvtvii* 
king.  Until  lately  the  Bank  of  England  was  king,  ^M  coUector  of  the  port  at  Boston,  Mr.  Haw- 
but  she  tried  to  put  her  screws  as  usual,  the  fall  be-  thome  received  from  him  the  appointment  of 
fore  last,  upon  the  cotton. crop,  and  was  utterly  van-  weigher  and  ganger  of  the  Custom  House.  In 
quished.    The  last  power  has  been  conquered.^'  1^41,  when  the  Whi^  came  into  power,  he  was 

On  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  he  with-  displaced ;  and  at  this  time  retirea  to  the  Brook 

drew  from  the  Senate,  and  after  the  outbreak  Farm  Fraternity,  then  forming  at  Rozbury. 

of  hostilities  remained  quietly  at  home,  super-  He  tried  the  experiment  for  less  than  a  yesr, 

intending  the  afBairs  of^his  large  estate,  until  however,  and  returned  to  Boston,  married,  and 

declining  health  withdrew  him  from  active  removed  to  Concord,  occupying  the  well-known 

pursuits.  Parsonage.    In  the  introduction  to  his  ^^  Mosses 

HAWTHORNE,  Njlthanul,  an  American  from  an  Old  Manse,"  he  ^ves  an  interesting 

author,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  4th,  1804^  account  of  his  life  there.    His  study  was  in  the 

died  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  May  19th,  rear  of  the  house;  and  from  its  windows,  its 

1864.  He  was  descended  from  a  strictly  Puritan  clerical  resident  of  the  olden  time  had  watcned 

stock,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in  Salem  the  famous  *' Concord  Fight"  of  April  19, 1775. 

very  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Mas-  Here  he  lived  in  seclusion  for  about  three  years, 

sachnsetts,  and  one  of  them  having  been  a  until,  on  the  return  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Bancroft, 

magistrate  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  trials  to  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  was  made 

for  witchcraft  in  Salem  in  1692.    For  several  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Salem,  to  which  place 

generations  they  had  been  sea&ring  men,  the  hemoved,  remaining  there  three  years.  Beaders 

son  following  his  father  to  the  sea,  and  in  turn  of  that  remarkable   romance,   *^  The  Scarl^ 

coming  home  gray-haired  and  weather-beaten  Letter,"  will  remember  its  autobiographical 
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Introdnotion,  in  wMoh  is  recorded  this  truth,  tnresqueness  of  sitnatioD.    Some  of  the  soenee 

**Ndther  the  front  nor  the  back  entrance  of  in  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  in  the  "Honse  of 

the  Custom  House  opens  on  the  road  to  Para-  Seven  Gables,'^  and  in  the  *^  BlithedaLe  Ro- 

dise."  mance,"  have  a  terror  akin  to  that  with  which 

On  the  advent  of  a  new  administration,  in  in  childhood  we  trembled  over  the  pages  of 
1849,  he  was  again  displaced.  At  this  time  he  Mrs.  Raddiffe ;  jet  Mr.  Hawthorne  worked 
left  Salem  and  resided  in  Lenox,  in  a  little  red  onlj- with  homely  and  almost  unheroic  materials, 
cottage  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  known  as  the  and  in  the  most  remarkable  of  these  works  had 
"Stockbridge  BowL"  Here  he  wrote  one  of  no  historical  or  legendary  assistance.  With 
his  best  romances,  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  his  humor  was  associated  also  the  quality  of 
6ables,"which,a8  well  as  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  pathos,  which  is  rarely  separated  from  the 
attiuned  immediate  popularity.  The  "Blithe*  humorous.  There  are  passages  in  the  "  Scarlet 
dale  Romance"  appeared  in  1852,  the  year  in  Letter"  especially  of  woman's  love  and  suffer- 
which  he  removed  from  Lenox  to  Concord.  His  mx,  and  of  maternal  tenderness,  which  are  not 
"  Life  ofFranklin  Pierce  "was  published  during  only  not  surpassed  by  any  tibdng  in  English 
the  canvass  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Pierce's  elec-  literature,  but  are  absolutely  unique  in  theur 
tion ;  and  the  new  President  signified  his  grat-  character.  His  earlier  writings  were  exceed- 
itude,  and  at  the  same  time  gratified  friendly  ingly  graceful  and  delicate  in  thought  and 
feelings  long  established,  by  bestowing  upon  languag[e,  yet  there  was  in  all  their  grace  and 
Mr.  Hawthorne  the  place  of  United  States  beauty  a  certain  monotony  of  manner  which 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  said  to  be  the  most  lucra*  afterwards  disappeared.  As  he  went  on  his 
tive  at  that  time  in  the  President's  gift.  This  style  became  more  vigorous  and  more  varied, 
office  he  resigned  in  1867,  and,  after  a  period  sparkling  with  wit  and  condensed  in  thought. 
of  oontinentd  travel,^  returned  to  the  united  Li  his  personal  character  Mr.  Hawthorne 
States,  since  which  his  "  Marble  Faun,"  and  a  was  amiable,  and  where  he  was  on  terms  of 
collection  of  sketches  of  English  scenery,  intimacy  agreeable  in  conversation;  but  he  was 
character,  and  life,  entitled  "  Our  Old  Home,'^  intensely  shy,  and  in  general  society  the  em- 
have  been  published.  Besides  the  books  already  barrassment  produced  by  his  shyness  was  often 
enumerated,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  the  author  of  mistaken  for  moodiness  and  want  of  social 
"True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography"  qrmpat^y.  His  convictions  on  moral  and 
^851) ;  "  The  Wonder  Book,  for  Boys  and  political  questions  lacked  the  positive,  decided 
Girh "  (1851) ;  "  The  Snow  Image,  and  other  element,  and  his  hesitation  and  uncertainty  in 
Twice-Told  Tales "  (1852) ;  "  Tanglewood  regard  to  public  measures  was  sometimes  un- 
Tales"  (1858).  He  also  edited  "Journal  of  an  justly  imputed  to  a  cold  and  unsympathetio 
African  Cruiser  "  (1845).    He  was  engaged  till  nature. 

within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  upon  a  novel  His  death  was  sudden,  though  his  health  had 

which  was  to  have  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  for  a  long  time  been  infirm.     He  was  on  a 

Monthly;"  but  which,  like  Thackeray's  last  journeywith  his  friend  the  Ex-President  Pierce 

work,  was  left  unfinished.                  '  to  the  White  Mountains  for  his  health,  and  had 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  reputation  as  a  remarkable  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  Pemigewasset 

writer  of  fiction,  and  an  agreeable  essayist,  was  House,  Plymouth,  where  he  died  before  mom- 

by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States,  ing. 

His  most  important  -worka  have  been  repub-  HAYS,  Albzandeb,  a  brigadier-general  of 

lished  and  widely  read  in  England,  and  some  U.  S.  Yolunteers  and  brevet  heutenant-colonel  in 

of  them,  in  the  form  of  translations,  have  been  the  U.  S.  Army,  bom  at  Pittsfield,  Pa.,  in  1820, 

popular  in  Germany.    If  his  admirers  have  not  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5th, 

been  so   numerous  as  those  of  many  other  1864.    He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy 

authors,  they  have  been  warm  and  steady;  and  of  West  Point,  in  1844,  having  as  classmates 

it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  place  in  literature  as  a  Grant,  Hancock^  and  Pleasanton,  entered  the 

g'eat  and  original  writer  is  permanently  settled,  army  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  4th 
is  books  are  perhaps  too  often  pitched  in  a  IT.  S.  infantry,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1846, 
minor  key  to  gratify  the  multitude.  It  is  true  was  fully  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
that  he  is  not  without  a  rare  vein  of  humor,  the  8th  in&ntry.  He  fought  during  the  Mexi- 
atill  more  fstscinating,  perhaps,  because  it  is  can  war,  and  was  brevet<^  from  May  9, 1846, 
never  boisterous,  which  strangely  tempers  the  first  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of 
sombre  tone  of  his  pages ;  but  the  prevailing  Besaoa  de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto.  Subse- 
spirit  of  his  writings  is  somewhat  melancholy,  quently  he  was  sent  to  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  it  occasionally  rises  into  the  weirdly  tragi-  on  recruiting  service,  and  having  in  a  short 
caL  In  some  of  his  books  this  is  carried  to  a  time  enlisted  a  large  number  of  men,  he  pro- 
pitch  which  the  reader,  even  of  ordinary  sensi*  oeeded  with  them  to  Vera  Chmz,  and  marched 
tiveness,  finds  almost  painfril.  He  is  a  master  thence  to  the  relief  of  our  gaxrison  at  Puebla. 
of  that  unusual  art,  oftener  professed  than  ez-  Soon  after  arriving  the  second  time  in  Mexico, 
oeUed  in,  of  extending  to  strictly  natural  events  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant  a^jntant- 
the  deepest  interest  of  the  supematuraL  He  general  to  Brig.-Gen.  Lane,  and  distinguished 
makes  hving  men  and  women  do  a  ghostiy  himself  in  the  oonfiict  near  Atiixco.  On  the 
work;  and  he  is  a  consummate  creator  of  pic*  12th  of  April,  1848,  he  resigned  his  oonneotion 
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with  the  army,  and  became  engaged  as  an  iron  offered  ten  dollars  to  any  man  who  shonld  dis- 
mannfactorer  in  Venango  County,  Pa.,  from  cover  an  error  in  the  woiic.  Kr.  Hitdicock 
which  occupation  he  was  called  by  the  ontbreak  sent  him  a  list  of  forty-seven  errors,  and  on 
of  this  war.  Entering  the  volimteer  service  as  receiving  only  evasive  answers  published  the 
colonel  of  the  68d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  he  list  This  drew  forth  a  contemptnons  reply,  in 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  ICth  regiment  of  which  the  critic  was  spoken  of  as  "  one  £dward 
infantry,  to  date  from  May  14,  1861.  Dnring  Hitchcock,"  but  the  calculations  for  the  next 
the  Peninsular  campaign  he  was  attached  with  year  were  revised  with  great  care.  To  the  snr- 
his  Ferment  to  the  First  brigade,  Third  division  prise  of  the  publisher,  no  sooner  had  the  Alma- 
(Gen.  Keamy^s),  Third  army  corps,  under  nac  appeared  than  l^at  same  Edward  Hitch- 
Gen.  Heintzehnan.  He  participated  with  gal-  cock,  sent  out  after  it  a  list  of  errors  more 
lantry  in  the  battles  of  Seven  lines  and  Fair  numerous  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Oaks.  He  was  nominated  for  a  brevet  of  mi(}or  controversy  went  on  for  several  years,  the 
of  the  IT.  8.  A.,  to  date  from  May  81st,  1862.  editor  after  a  little  changing  his  tone,  till  "  one 
He  also  distinguished  himself  during  the  seven  Edward  Hitchcock  "  became  *^  Mr.  Edward 
days' contests,  and  was  nominated  for  a  brevet  of  Hitchcock,"  and  finally,  "Edward  Hitdicook, 
lieutenant-colonel,  from  June  80t^  1862,  for  the  Esq.,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  ^e  in- 
battles  of  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  took  dustry  and  talent  bestowed  upon  the  work." 
part  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  was  appointed  While  teaching  at  Deerfield  ne  had  imbibed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  September  Unitarian  sentiments,  then  prevalent  in  that 
29th,  1862,  participated  in  the  Fredericksburg  region,  but  the  deatn  of  a  young  friend  was 
battle,  and  was  wounded  during  the  battle  of  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  to  orthodozv, 
Qianoellorsville,  while  in  command  of  the  Sec-  and  in  1818  he  commenced  a  course  of  study 
ond  brigade  of  the  Third  division,  Second  army  for  the  ministry,  ^osecutinff  his  studies  in  part 
corps.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  in  at  New  Haven.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  ^e 
command  of  the  Third  division  of  his  corps,  Congregational  Church  in  Conway,  Mass.,  June 
and  after  the  wounding  of  Gen.  Hancock  was  21st,  1821.  After  a  pastorate  of  four  years,  dur 
temporarily  in  command  of  the  corps.  When  ing  which  he  had  made  a  scientific  survey  of 
Gten.  Warren  was  appointed  corps  commander,  the  Western  Counties  of  Massachusetts,  he  was 
Oten.  Hays  returned  to  the  Thira  division,  ana  dismissed  to  enter  upon  the  professorship  ol 
led  it  through  the  battles  of  Auburn,  October  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Amherst  Col- 
18th,  Bristoe  Station,  October  14th,  and  the  af-  lege.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  laboratory  of 
fair  at  Mme  Bun,  November,  1868.  When  the  Professor  Suliman,  at  New  Haven,  before  corn- 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized  for  the  mencing  his  labors  as  instructor.  The  college 
present  campaign.  Gen.  Hays  was  placed  in  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  new  professor 
command  of  the  Second  brigade,  Bimey's  Third  was  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
division.  Second  corps,  under  Gen.  Hancock.  ments  of  Natural  History,  and  this  with  ex- 
Aside  from  his  qualifications  as  a  brave  and  ceedingly  inadequate  and  imperfect  means  of 
gallant  officer,  Qen,  Hays  was  a  man  of  decided  illustration,  either  in  the  way  of  laboratory,  cabi- 
Bcientific  culture  and  a  refined  and  accomplished  net,  or  museum,  but  under  his  energetic  efibrts 
gentleman.  there  was  soon  a  material  improvement  in  these 
HITCHCOCE,EDWABD,D.D.,LL.D.,anAme-  particulars,  and  before  his  death  the  depart- 
rican  clergyman,  author,  geologist,  and  pro-  ments  in  which  he  had  given  instruction  were 
fessor,  for  ten  years  President  of  Amherst  Col-  divided  amouK  four  professors,  the  chemical 
lege,  bom  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  May  laboratory  and  apparatus  among  the  finest  in 
2ith,  1793,  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb.  27tih,  United  States,  ana  the  cabinet  and  geological 
1864.  His  parents  though  poor  were  highly  museum  unique  in  their  character  and  extent^ 
intelligent,  and  of  great  mental  activity,  and  Ids  in  this  country  or  Europe.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
mother  was  a  woman  of  acute  nervous  sensi-  pointed  State  Geolog^  of  Massachusetts,  and  m 
bility,  and  constitutionally  subject  to  mental  1886  Geologist  of  the  First  District  of  New 
depre^on.  These  traits  he  inherited  to  some  York.  In  1840  Harvard  University  bestowed 
extent  His  opportunities  for  earlf  education  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  came  very 
were  lunited,  but  he  was  an  indefi|tigable  stu-  early  into  the  temperance  movement,  and  ex- 
dent  and  a  keen  observer  of  nature  and  natural  erted  a  powerful  influence  both  by  pen  and 
phenomena.  He  undertook  with  all  his  dis-  voice  in  its  promotion.  In  1844  he  was  chosen 
advantages  to  prepare  tor  an  advanced  standing  Prendent  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of 
in  Harvard  Univernty,  but  a  fit  of  sickness  so  Natural  Theology  and  Geology,  and  with  great 
weakened  his  eyes,  ahready  iinured  by  night  reluctance  and  hesitation  accepted  the  positioa. 
study,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  that  The  college  was  then  passing  through  the  dark- 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  intentioe.  est  period  of  its  history.  Inadequately  endow- 
From  1815  to  1818  he  was  principal  of  the  ed,  and  depending  mainly  at  that  time  upon  the 
Deerfidd  Academy,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  receipts  from  tuition  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
published  a  poem  of  five  hundred  lines  entitied  and  current  expenses,  it  was  running  in  debt 
^^  The  Downfall  of  Bonaparte."  It  was  while  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
at  the  head  of  this  academy  that  the  American  income  from  tuition  was  diminishing  with  the 
publisher  of  the  English  .  Nautical  Almanac  diminution  in  the  nTonber  of  students.     Dr« 
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fiitohoook  had  already  aoquSied  a  high  repata-  and  many  flcientifio  papers  in  the  ^'American 
tk>n  as  a  eoientifio  nataramt,  and  Ms  fotore  re-  Journal  of  8denoe,"  and  other  periodicals, 
nown  was  to  he  looked  for  from  the  same  HOBNBIX)WEB,  Joseph  0.,LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
source,  while  the  acceptance  of  the  presidency,  ican  jurist,  bom  in  BeUeyiUe^  K  J.,  May  6tb, 
involvrng  as  it  did  the  intensest  application  to  1777,  died  at  Ifewark,  K.  J.,  June  11th,  1864. 
the  interests  of  the  college,  woida  effectually  Though  unable  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education 
cut  him  off  from  any  considerable  progress  in  he  applied  himself  doeely  in  the  classical  school 
the  direction  most  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Be-  of  Orange,  and  receiTed  besides  some  Tsluable 
tieving,  however,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  duty,  instruction  in  mathematicB  and  other  sciences 
he  accepted  the  appointment  and  tlurew  all  lia  from  his  father,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Homblower,  of 
energies  into  it,  making  a  stipulation  at  the  be-  Belleville,  and  at  twenty-one  comm^iced  the 
{^nning  that  for  a  time  the  Faculty  should  di-  study  of  law  at  Newark.  In  1808  he  was  ad- 
vide  the  income  of  the  college  among  them  for  mitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  took  rank  with  the 
their  support,  be  the  same  less  or  more,  and  first  lawyers  of  his  State.  In  November,  1882, 
^esent  no  claims  against  the  college  for  fhrther  he  was  appointed  Ohief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
salary.  This  stopped  the  aooumtL&tion  of  debt  Oourt  of  New  Jersey,  a  position  which  he  held 
on  the  part  of  tne  college,  and  by  his  efi^rts  for  fourteen  years,  retiring  in  1846.  His  deci- 
new  friends  were  found  to  aid  in  its  endow-  dons  during  this  period  are  marked  by  learning, 
ment,  the  State  made  grants  to  it,  and  it  was  in  legal  acumen,  and  high  moral  prindple,  and 
a  few  years  placed  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  •  occupy  several  volumes  of  the  New  Jersey  Law 
foimdation.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  con-  B^>orts.  His  well-known  decision  in  1866, 
stant  and  severe  labor,  as  financial  manager  as  that  Oongress  had  no  right  to  pass  a  fugitive 
well  as  instructor.  Dr.  Hitchcock  resigned  the  slave  law,  was  one  which,  although  reversed, 
presidency,  satisfied  that  the  college  codd  main*  attracted  much  attention.  In  1844  Judge  H. 
tain  its  position  without  his  fostering  care,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  membcnrs  of 
^e  trustees  were  unwilling,  however,  to  spare  the  convention  called  to  frame  a  new  Oonsti- 
Mm  fr^m  the  institution,  and  he  finally  con-  tution  for  the  State,  and  strenuously  endeavor- 
sented  to  retain  the  chair  of  G-eology  and  Natu-  ed  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a  dause  putting 
ral  Theology,  which  he  did  until  ms  death.  In  an  end  to  daveiy  in  the  State,  in  which  ne  was 
1846  MidcUebury  College  conferred  on  him  the  unsuccessftd.  In  1856  he  was  chairman  of  the 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1850  the  State  Government  New  Jersey  delegation,  and  Yice-Preddent  of 
sent  him  to  Europe  as  Oommisdoner  to  ex-  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  which  nominated 
amine  the  agricultural  schools  of  Europe.  In  Fremont,  cfudge  Homblower  was  Preddent  of 
1857  the  State  of  Vermont  appointed  hun  to  the  New  Jersey  Colonization  Sodety,  of  the 
complete  the  Geological  Survey  of  tiiat  State.  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theologi- 
Bia  reputation  as  a  geolo^^  was  very  high  oal  Education  at  the  West,  and  of  the  New 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  he  had  been  Jersey  Historical  Society,  beddes  being  connect- 
dected  corresponding  or  associate  member  of  ed  with  many  of  the  religious  organizations  of 
most  of  the  sdentific  societies  of  both  conti-  the  day.  His  death  was  the  result  of  paralysis, 
nents.  E^ecidly  in  the  department  of  Ichnd-  HUGHES,  Johzt,  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
ogy,  which  he  might  almost  be  sdd  to  have  bom  near  Clogher,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
created,  was  he  a  standard  authority.  His  1797,  died  in  New  York,  January  Sd,  1864.  He 
investigations  of  the  fossil  footprints  of  the  was  the  son  of  a  respectable,  well-to-do  fanner, 
Connecticut  Yalley  formed  an  era  in  geological  and  was  educated,  unti]  his  dghteenth  or  nine- 
science,  teenth  year,  in  the  schools  near  his  birthplace. 
Dr.  Hitchcock  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  father  emigrated  to  America  in  1816,  and 
Among  his  publidied  works  are  the  following :  settled  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  John 
'^  Geology  of  the  Connecticut  Yalley,'^  1828 :  followed  him  the  next  year,  and  his  mother 
"  Catalogues  of  Plants  within  Twenty  Miles  of  and  the  rest  of  the  fSamily  came  over  in  1818. 
Amherst,'*  1829 ;  '^Dyspepsia  Forestalled  and  John  worked  for  his  living  until  he  was  twen- 
Resisted,"  1880;  ''Aji  Argument  for  Early  ty-two  years  old,  when  he  obtained  admisdon 
Temperance *'  (reprinted  in  London);   "Beli-  to  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Emmitsburg, 

flous  Lectures  on  the  Peculiar  Phenomena  of  the  Maryland,  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon 

our  Seasons."  "  First  Beport  on  the  Economic  as  he  had  learned  a  littie  more  he  should  teach  a 

Geology  of  Massachusetts,"  1882 ;  "  Report  on  class,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  take  care  of 

the  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  of  Massaohu-  the  garden  as  a  compensation  for  his  expenses 

setts,"  plateS)  1888 ;  "  Report  on  a  re-Exanuna-  in  the  house.    He  was  orddned  priest  from  this 

tion  of  the  Geolo^  of  Massadiusetts."  1888;  estabUdiment  in  1826.  His  first  pastoral  charge 

<^  Elementary  G^logy,"  1840;  '^  final  Report  was  at  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  but  he  was  there 

on  the  Geology  of  Massadiusetts,"  2  vols.  4to»  only  a  few  wedm,  being  called,  in  January,  1827, 

plates,  1841 ;  "  Foedl  Footmarks  in  the  United  to  St  Joseph's  church,  Philadelphia,    in  1881 

States,"  1848;  ^^  History  of  Zoolofficd  Temper-  -'82  he  bidlt  St.  John's  diurch,  which,  under 

ance  Convention  in   Central  Africa,"    1850:  his  pastorshq),    became    the    "fashionable" 

"  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Schools  of  Europe,''  church  of  that  dty.    By  controverdes  through 

1851;  "Memoir  of  Mary  Lyon,"  "The  Religion  the  newspapers  and  several  littie  polemical 

of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sdencee,"  1851,  tracts,  as  well  as  his  doquence  in  the  pulpit| 
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he  soon  took  Mb  pkoe  at  the  head  of  the  Phila>  nranities  to  found  eBtablishmentB  in  his  diooese. 
delphia  clergy.  The  Hev.  John  Breckinridge,  He  was  reasonably  snocessfnl,  and  returned  in 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  having  pnb-  the  summer  of  1840.  During  his  absence  a 
lished  a  general  challenge  to  ^'  priests  and  bish-  movement  had  been  made  amontf  the  GathoHoa 
ops  '^  to  discuss  with  him  the  chief  points  of  of  New  York  for  a  change  in  the  school  sy»- 
difference  between  the  Catholic  and  I^otestant  tem.  They  complained  that  although  they 
churches,  Mr.  Hughes  accepted  the  invitation,  paid  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  schooL^ 
and  a  controversy  on  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  they  could  not  send  their  children  to  them, 
principles  of  Protestantism  was  accordingly  first  because  the  schocd-books  were  sectarian 
carried  on  for  several  months,  in  1885,  through  in  their  character,  and  secondly  because  the 
the  columns  of  the  "  Oatholic  Herald  "  and  the  natural  fruit  of  an  education  in  which  positive 
*'  Presbyterian."  Mr.  Hughes  afterwards  puh-  religious  teaching  had  not  a  place  was  infidel- 
Hshed  the  letters  on  both  sides  in  a  volume,  ity.  Weekly  meetings  were  neld  for  the  set- 
He  met  the  same  adversary,  in  1886,  in  a  pub-  ting  forth  of  their  cUdms,  and  discussing  meas- 
lic  oral  debate,  of  the  questions,  '^  Is  the  Ko*  ares  of  relief  These  meetings  began  to  wear 
man  Catholic  religion,  in  any  or  in  all  its  prin-  a  political  complexion,  when  Bishop  Hughes 
ciples  or  doctrines,  opposed  to  civil  or  religions  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  took 
liberty  ? "  and  *'  Is  uie  Presbyterian  religion,"  it  out  of  the  political  arena,  and  drew  up  a  pe- 
&c.  A  volume  of  the  speeches  on  each  side  tion  to  the  Common  Coundl  in  the  name  of 
was  published  by  the  hterary  society  before  the  Catholics  of  the  city,  praying  that  a  por- 
which  they  were  delivered^  but  it  wAs  not  com-  tion  of  the  school  fund  might  be  given  to  oer- 
plete.  tain  designated  Catholic  schools.  The  Public 
In  January,  1888,  having  narrowly  escaped  School  Society  presented  a  remonstrance,  and 
a  bishopric  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions,  on  October  29th  and  80th,  1840,  both  parties  do* 
he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Dubois  bated  the  question  before  the  Common  CoundL 
of  New  York.  The  diocese  then  embraced  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Hiram  Ketchum  q>- 
the  whole  State  of  Kew  York  and  a  part  of  peared  as  council  for  the  Public  School  Sociely, 
New  Jersey :  it  contained  nearly  two  hundred  and  the  Bev.  Brs.  Bond,  Bangs,  Beese,  E^nox, 
thousand  Catholics,  with  only  forty  priests,  and  Spring  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Bishop 
scattered  over  an  area  of  fifty  thousand  square  Hughes  appeared  alone  for  the  petitioners, 
miles.  Bishop  Hughes,  though  nominally  only  The  petition  was  r^ected,  and  the  matter  was 
coadjutor,  had  the  whole  charge  of  ecclesiasti-  then  carried  before  the  Legislature,  where  a 
cal  affairs  in  this  vast  district,  in  which  there  bill  to  effect  a  change  in  the  system  passed 
are  now  five  separate  sees ;  almost  immediately  one  house  but  was  lost  in  the  other.  An  dec- 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Bishop  Dubois  tion  for  members  of  the  Legislature  occurred 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  though  he  while  Ihe  bill  was  under  consideration,  and  as 
lived  until  1842  he  took  no  further  part  in  the  it  became  known  that  most  of  the  candidates 

S}vemment  of  the  church.  The  first  care  of  of  both  parties  had  pledged  themselves  before- 
ishop  Hughes  was  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  hand  to  vote  against  it,  &ishop  Hughes  advised 
management  of  church  property.  The  tiUes  the  Catholics  to  nominate  an  mclependent 
to  the  churches  had  hitherto  been  vested  iu  ticket.  By  this  step,  although  they  did  not 
lay  trustees,  and  as  many  of  these  were  incom-  elect  their  candidates,  they  acquired  political 
petent  and  some  of  them  bad  men,  scandalous  consideration,  and  a  modification  of  the  school 
conflicts  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  system  was  before  long  effected.  Bishop 
bishop;  clergymen,  silenced  for  misconduct,  Hughes,  however,  had  resolved  to  discoun- 
bad  been  incited  by  the  trustees  to  rebel  against  tenance  the  public  schools,  and  urged  upon  his 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  and  the  money  clergy  the  importance  of  establismnff  a  com 
affairs  of  the  church  had  been  almost  hopelessly  plete'  system  of  parochial  education.  oU  John^  > 
involved.  Bishop  Hughes  called  a  meeting  of  CoUece  at  Fordham  was  opened  in  June,  1841, 
Catholics  at  the  cathedral,  and  announced  his  and  me  foundation  of  a  theological  seminary 
intention  to  close  the  churches  if  the  trustees  was  laid  a<^oining  it  in  1845.  In  1842  the 
persisted  in  interfering  in  spiritual  concerns,  bishop  convoked  a  diocesan  synod,  in  which 
Me  soon  afterwards  deliverea  a  course  of  lee-  stringent  regulations  were  enacted  in  relation 
tures  on  the  evils  of  the  trustee  system,  and  to  church  property  and  secret  societies.  He 
took  measures  to  have  the  deeds  of  all  church  organized  a  *^  church  debt  society,"  which, 
property  acquired  thereafter  made  out  in  the  during  the  single  year  that  it  continued  in  op- 
bishop's  name.  As  for  the  few  churches  which  eration,  collected  and  expended  about  $17,000, 
the  city  then  contained,  he  made  no  effort  to  but  he  was  not  able  to  cure  immediately  the 
take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  incor-  evils  resulting;  from  years  of  mismanagement, 
porators,  but  he  reduced  the  trustees  to  peHect  Five  of  the  eight  dty  churches  became  bank- 
obedience— a  task  which  no  other  bishop  liad  rupt,  and  were  assigned  and  sold  by  the  sheriff, 
vet  been  able  to  accomplish.  He  next  turned  This,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  advantage;  the 
his  attention  to  education,  and  purchased  prop-  property  was  thereby  transferred  from  the 
erty  at  Fordham,  near  New  York,  for  a  college;  trustees  to  tiie  bishop,  and  in  time  the  debts 
but,  before  going  further,  he  visited  Europe  to  were  paid^  In  1848  Bishop  Hughes  went  to 
collect  money,  and  engage  some  religious  com-  Europe  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Belgium  for  the 
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pfQrpose  of  oonsoKdating  the  chtireh  debt  at  a  floe  in  America,  in  Aagast,  1858 ;  the  work 
low  rate  of  interest ;  but  he  did  not  sncoeed*  was  suspended  when  the  walls  were  about  tea 
The  ne)d;  year  he  obtained  a  coadjutor  in  the  feet  high,  and  has  not  yet  been  resumed.  In 
person  of  the  Bey.  John  MoOloskej,  the  pres*  November,  1861,  the  archbishc^  sailed  for  £u- 
ent  Archbishop  of  New  York.  At  the  time  of  rope,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thnrlow  Weed, 
the  Native  American  riots  in  Philadelphia,  in  charged  by  the  United  States  Government  with. 
1844,  he  used  his  mfluenoe  with  the  best  re-  an  unofficial  mission  of  peace.  It  was  supposed 
suits  to  prevent  an  outbreak  in  New  York,  that  in  preventing  France  and  England  from 
and  addressed  a  public  letter  to  Mayor  Harper,  interfering  in  the  American  civil  war,  private 
reviewing  his  own  past  course,  and  defenainff  gentlemen  might  b^  able  to  exert  an  iimuence 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  the  *'  New  York  abroad  which  the  restraints  of  official  etiquette 
Herald  ^^  and  other  papers.  He  made  a  third  would  debar  our  diplomatic  representatives 
voyage  to  Europe  in  184&-'46.  and  obtained  from  exercidng.  The  archbishop,  after  a  long 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  Brothers  ox  the  Christian  interview  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Schools,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy.  When  the  the  French,  went  to  Borne,  where  he  remained 
Mexican  war  was  imminent,  in  1846,  President  nntQ  June,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the 
Polk  wished  to  send  him  to  Mexico  on  a  mission  canonization  of  several  martyrs.  He  preached 
of  peace ;  but  he  refused  the  honor.  In  1847  in  Dublin,  when  the  comer-stone  of  tne  Oath- 
the  diocese  was  divided,  Dr.  McOloskey  being  olic  University  was  laid  in  July,  and  soon 
appointed  bishop  of  Albany,  and  another  new  afterwards  returned  home.  His  health  had 
see  erected  at  Buffalo,  and  in  1860  Dr.  Hughes  been  gradually  failing  for  several  years,  and  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop,  with  the  came  prominently  before  the  pubUc  only  once 
bishops  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  Hart-  more.  That  was  during  the  draft-riots  in  New 
ford  for  his  suffragans.  To  these  were  added  York  in  July,  1868,  when  the  Governor  of  the 
afterwards  the  incumbents  of  the  new  sees  of  State  having  requested  him  to  use  his  influ- 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Burlington,  and  Portland,  ence  to  stop  the  disorders,  he  published  an  ad- 
Archbishop  Hughes  went  to  Bome  to  receive  dress  "  To  the  men  of  New  York  called  riot- 
from  the  Pope  the  insignia  of  his  new  dignity,  ers,"  inviting  them  to  assemble  at  his  house, 
and  he  visited  the  Holy  Oity  again  in  1864,  m  where  he  harangued  them  f^om  the  balcony, 
order  to  be  present  at  the  definition  of  the  and  urged  them  to  desist  from  violence.  His 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Oonception.  On  address  was  severely  criticized  in  the  news- 
hls  return  he  became  engaged  in  a  sharp  con*  papers.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
troversy  with  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  State  and  a  little  volume  of  "  Letters  to  Kirwan," 
senator  of  New  York,  growing  out  of  a  bill  the  only  separate  publications  of  Archbishop 
before  tiie  Legislature  designed  to  vest  all  Hughes  are  lectures,  sermons,  pastorals,  tract^ 
church  property  in  trustees.  He  afterwards  &c. ;  but  he  was  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
published  his  letters  on  this  subject,  together  newspapers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
with  a  review  of  the  trustee  system,  in  a  vol-  his  career.  He  wielded  a  more  powerful  in- 
ume  entitled  '*  Brooksiana "  (1866).  The  bill  fluence  than  any  other  American  bishop  has 
became  a  law,  which,  however,  was  never  en-  ever  possessed,  but  he  never  exerted  it  in  be- 
forced,  and  was  repealed  in  1868.  He  laid  the  half  of  any  political  party.  His  manners  were 
corner-stone  of  a  new  cathedral,  which  he  in-  polished  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  genial  in 
tended  should  be  the  grandest  ecclesiastical  edi-  social  intercourse. 

■ 
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ILLINOIS.    The  debt  of  the  State  of  Hli-  The  debt  of  the  previous  year  has  been  di- 

nois  on  December  16th,  1864,  was  as  follows :  minished  one  and  a  half  millions  by  means  of 

nUnolfl  Bank  and  Internal  Improvement  stock       $81,000  00  a  fund  consisting  of  receipts  from  £be  Central 

SteSH/ to^SSt "SS      '*^'* Swo  »  RailJ'oad  and  a  two-mill  tax  of  1863. 

Uqnidatio?  bon^^. ?!.'!.*!!;;!!."'..".'.".'      88i|690  «i  During  the  two  years  ending  October  81st, 

New  Internal  improrement  stock. 1,846,407  86  1864,  the  State  has  received  for  the  seven  per 

iSS^t  SSskl'iwT!:;:::*.::;:;:::::;:;;:'.;::  ^'toijSJ  8  c®^*-  *ax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  central 

Two  certifleates  for  'meBnot  interest !!!!!!!!          l.OOS  6S  Bailroad,  $706, 908. 

Kcftinded  stock......... ^^K'SS  K  The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  reve- 

Kormal  UniTeraity  bonds. 6S,000  00  *wv/«a4#w      .i;   ^  t-'w-w  a.x«,cHUAj  *v*  *vtw- 

Thomton  Loan  bonds,  (act  approved  Februarj  nue  purposes  lor  tne  two  years  endmg  Wovem- 

Mst,i86i)        ...._...... 182,000  00  bcr,  1864,  Were  $497,616.    The  State  has  the 

wJS^nS!^.'^.°^T?f!*.T?!?f.  °^        MTSim  00  f^nd  in  coin  on  hand  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 

Illinois  and  Mich.  Canal  bonds,  povabie  In  N.  T.    ijoislooo  00  debt  held  in  Europe,  and  due  in  July,  1 865,  and 

"^iindo*n  ^  Michigan  Oanai  bondk  payable  *»   j  ^  ^  3^  January,  1866.    Former  balance  in  the  Treas- 

interestceiiificktei'OMuii'st^^                      '  n\m  88  ury,  $874,697.    Warrants  drawn  in  the  same 

STMaSSlstS^ttd'sSbbS^^'iim                    ^^^  ^  *^™^»  $884,014.    An  increase  of  taxation  or  a 

aooording^to  sutement  of  a  MaaOiiste^  reduction  of  expenditures  is  considered  to  be 

would  amonnt,  January  1, 1866,  to  aboat. . .        07,000  00  necessary. 

$ii,i78t6«4  45  The  quota  of  the  State  for  troops  under  all 
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the  calls  of  President  Lincoln  prior  to  Decern-  Grant,"  Hattoox^  and  ''  Camp  Douglas  "  at  Ajuul, 

ber  Ist,  1864,  was  197,860.    Prior  to  October  F^i°",£?'^"l^u»*^^S^.*'*®T«>»  8th  9th  loth,  llth, 

i»T*i,    iQflo   ♦k^  G+«4.^  -L^A  A,,».««i.^  »^A  iw^^«  12th,  18th,  19th,  and  2lBt regiments  of  Illmoisvolnn- 

17th,  1868,  the  State  had  furnished  and  been  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^%f  the  President  of  the 

credited  with  125,821  men,  which  was  a  snr-  15th  of  April,  and  under  the  "  Ten  Regiment  Bill,'' 
plos  at  that  time  of  8,151.  Bj  an  a^nstment  of  the  extraordinary  aeesion  of  the  Legislature  con- 
of  credits  at  that  time  the  State  gained  an  vened  April  28d,  1861.  were  rendeivoused.  His  em- 
additional  credit  of  10,947  men.    The  total  re-  Piyrn.*Ji''lASf±'  ^^J^^l^ii^^  STSJf^^JSi 

1.  .    T\      v      io/»j  •        i*  11  AQcl  muster  of  tnese  forces— the  first  six  mto  tlie 

Bolt  to  December  1864  is  as  follows :  unjtod  SUtea,  and  the  last  three  into  the  SUte  aer- 

Qootas  of  the  State  under  all  calls  prior  to  Deoem-  vice.    This  was  aooomplished  about  the  tenth  dar  of 

-»^  1,1884.... vjj:i   ^^^  Maj,  1861,  at  which  time  he  left  the  State  for  a  brief 

Total  creaitB  for  three  yean*  ToinnteerB,  dnfted  iw>rinii  on  Avinit  in  hia  fathAr  at  rnvinaiAn   ITv 

m«,«d»b«i**«t/i>««,a«r  1.1864 w^  ^'n^^^Llr^m^^yo^^^'rSUta 

BaUnct  dno  the  GoTemment  Det  1, 18M. . .  100  Kaoon,  Cnmberi«nd,  PUtt  Douglas,  HouHrie,  Edsw, 

The  deficit  of  .100  men  Hm  been  more  than  g*^.  ««J^  S^:^4±iS^Se"SS'p'"t*MX 

balanced  by  enlistments  daring  the  month  of  toon,  preparatory  to  three  years'  service  for  the  Got- 

December,  1864.     Of  the  entire  qnota  197,860  emment,  nad  become  yery  much  demoralized  under 

men,  the  State  furnished  194,198  volunteers,  the  thir^  days' experiment,  and  doubts  arose  in  re. 

and8,062  drafted  m«i— organized  as  follows :  ^**<>J  ^  **»?"  •S^^^f  *  ^^^'i  V"?*'  ^'^*^-  •  ^  ^?5 

ouu  w,vw^  «i»*i«?vx  *«.»*— V  e«^         ^-  ^    i.  _  much  perplexed  to  find  an  efficient  and  experienced 

188  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  infantry ;  ^f^^^  £,  ^^  command  of  the  reghneot,  a£^d  take  it 

17  regiments    of   cayalry;    2  regiments  and  into  the  three  years' serrice.  I  ordered  the  regiment 

8  batteries  of  artillery.  In  addition  to  the  above  to  Camp  Tates,  and  after  consulting  Hon.  Jesse  K. 

the  State  furnished  18  regiments  and  2  oompa-  Dubois,  who  had  many  Wends  in  the  regiment,  and 

nies  of  hundred  day  volunteers,^  amonnting  to  S°kUr.i^«..'Sr'£  .^^/ih^ilSSSiS^ 


11,823.    Five  of  these  regiments,  after  their    yal's  office  and  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with 


The  hanks  of  the  State  on  December  80th,  JSS^'^Sf  ^T'oStef il T5S?*reS^eS?"fr^S; 

1864,  held  as  securities  $175,684  m  Illinois  6*s,  15th  day  of  June,  1861.    Thirty  days  previous  to 

with  a  circulation  of  $182,846.  that  time  the  regiment  numbered  over  one  thousand 

The  election  for  State  oflScers  was  held  in  »en.  but  in  consequence  of  laxity  in  discipline  of 

November.   The  candidates  for  Governor  were  2.±LT.S^iKe  S^p2n^'J?^SS^"2 

Richard  J.  Oglesby,  repubhcan,  and Bob-  that  time,  but  six  hundred  and  three  men  were  'found 

inson,  democrat.      The  result  of  the  popular  willing  to  enter  the  three  years'  serrice.    In  less 

vote  was :  Oglesby,  190,876 ;  Robinson,  168,-  than  ten  days  Col.  Grant  filled  the  regiment  to  the 

701 ;  majority  for  Oglesby,  81,675.  ?.»™«°i  •J?"^"?*  ?"i  brought  it  to  a  state  of 

Tv^  T««:«i«i.„«^  «,««  A\t\A^  «a  «^ii/N<»ra  .  disoiplmo  seldom  attained m  the  volunteer  semce in 

The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows :  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^    ^^  ^„  ^^  ^^^  regiment  that  left 

s«ii«t«w                    BoiMb  the  camp  of  organization  on  foot.    He  marched  firom 

Bepnblicans 14                          51  Sprin^eld  to  the  Illin ois  Rirer,  but  in  an  emergency 

Democrats 11                          84  requiring  troops  to  operate  against  Missouri  rebels. 

-~                         --'  the  regiment  was  tranaported  by  rail  to  Quinoy,  and 

8                         17  Qoi,  Grant  was  aaaigned  to  command  for  the  pro- 

The  vote    for  President  was  as  follows :  *o<5ion  of  the  Quincv  and  P^yra,  and  Hannibal 

Lincohi    189,487;    McOlelhm,  158,849;    ma.  S?ifl^  LT?e'gim''e±  c^^^^ 

jonty  for  Lmcoln,  81,038.  hb  claims  for  increased  rank  were  recognized  by  his 

Governor  Tates.  in  his  last  message  to  the  friends  in  Springfield,  and  his  promotion  insisted 

Legislature,  thus  describes  the  first  appearance  ^pon  before  his  merits  and  serrices  were  fairly  under- 

of    lientenant-General  U.  B.  Grant  in  the  Btood  at  Waahington.    His  promotion  was  made 

•,«n;+—  ««.^««  ^^  ^^>a.  ^,,^^r^^  «r<i*.  ^P®"*  *1>®  grouud  of  his  mihtary  education,  fifteen 

mihtary  arena  of  the  present  war:  y^^^  serrioes  as  a  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the 

In  April,  1861.  he  tendered  his  personal  serrices  to  re^lar  army  (during  which  time  he  was  distin- 

me,  saying  "  tnat  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  a  gmshed  in  ine  Mexican  war),  his  great  success  in 

military  education  at  West  Point,  and  that  now,  organizing  and  disciplining  his  regiment,  and  for  his 

when  the  country  was  involved  in  a  war  for  its  energetic  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  campaign 

presenration  and  safety,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  in  North  Missouri,  and  tne  earnestness  with  which  he 

offer  his  serrices  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  that  entered  into  the  neat  work  of  waging  war  against  the 

he  would  esteem  it  a  pririlege  to  be  assigned  to  any  traitorous  enemies  of  his  counry.    His  first  great 

position  where  he  could  be  useful.''    /The  plain,  battle  was  at  Belmont,  an  engagement  which  became 

straightforward  demeanor  of  the  man^  and  the  mod-  necessary  to  protect  our  souuwestem  armjr  in  Mia- 

esty  and  earnestness  which  characterized  his  offSerof  aouri  firom  overwhelming  forces  being  rapidly  con- 

aaaistance,  at  once  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  him,  sohdated  asainst  it  firom  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 

and  impressed  me  with  a  desire  to  secure  his  conn-  Columbus.  Kentucky.    The  struggle  was  a  desperate 

sel  for  the  benefit  of  volunteer  oiganizationa  then  one,  but  >ne  tenacity  and  soldieny  qualities  of  Grant 

forming  for  Goyemment  serrice.  At  first  I  assigned  and  his  inrincible  little  army  gave  us  the  first  practl- 

him  a  desk  in  the  Executive  office;  and  his  famili-  cal  victory  in  the  West.    The  oalance  of  his  shining 

arity  with   military   organization  and   regulations  record  is  indelibly  written  In  the  history  of  Henry, 

made  him  an  invaluable  assistant  in  my  own  and  the  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth^  Ticksburg,  Chattanooga, 

office  of  the  Acyutant-GeneraL    Soon  his  admirable  the  Wilderness,  siege  of  Bichmond,  and  the  intricate 

qualities  as  a  military  commander  became  apparent,  and  difficult  command  as  Lieutenant-C^eneral  of  the 

and  I  assigned  him  to  command  of  the  camps  or  armies   of  the   Uidon— written  in  the  blood  and 

organization  at  "  Camp  Tates,    Springfield,  "  Camp  sacrifices  of  the  heroic  braves  who  have  fallen. 
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foUofrlng  him  to  glorious  Tietonr—- written  upon  the  to  (974,656.    The  total  amount  of  revenue 

hearts  and  memones  of  the  loyal  milUona  who  are  at  derived  from  the  collection  district  dnrine  the 

the  hearthgtones  of  our  gallant  and  nnconquerable  ^      i  -.^««.-w,  ao  fii<r  «Qft  k'7  ht^intr  tm  inorAMA 

"  boys  in  blue."    The  impress  of  his  genins  stamps  °5™/??^^S5  f  3»^17,888^7,  being  an  mcreaso 

our  armies  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  the  of   $2,096,928.19  over  that  of  the  previous 

other ;  and  the  secret  of  his  success  in  executing  year.    The  som  of  $17,719.80  was  realized  as 

his  plans  is  in  the  love,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence  the  taxes  on  homed  cattle,  and  $88,714.88  on 

he  inspires  in  the  solder  in  the  rwiks,  the  harmony  ^^^    $1,260,848.65  were  collected  from  dis- 

and  respect  of  his  subordmate  officers,  his  own  re-  ^^{iJ,  Z^y  ^jL**,      -u-^u  i;,,„/^«a  »^^  0.^^^^^ 

spect  for  and  deference  to  the  wishes  aid  commands  JJ^"  i^L^^*®* .   "^^^  ^<l'^OTS  ^©1*  assessed 

of  the  President,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Govern.  $66,210.81.   Carnages  are  taxed  $24,800.    Gas 

ment  in  its  war  poUcy.  yields  $21,676.77.  Oil  yielded  $14,799.15.   The 

average  mortality  is  280  persons  per  month 

A  disturbance  took  place  in  Ooles  Oonnty  on  q^q  hundred  and  two  tobacco  houses  pay  a 

March  80th,  which  was  attended  with  the  loss  revenue  tax  of  $157,188.70.    There  are  1,793 

of  five  or  six  lives,  and  caused  for  a  short  time  licensed  drays,  carriages,  &c.,  and  1,125  licensed 

much  excitement  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  saloons. 

It  appears  to  have  oridnated  in  dissensions  be-  There  are  seven  National  Banks  in  operation, 

tween  citizens  and  soldiers  in  Charleston,  and  ^^  three  or  four  others  soon  to  commence, 

occurred  on  a  day  when  there  was  an  unusu-  the  aggregate  capital  of  which  exceeds  four 

ally  large   assemblage    of  people  from   the  millions,  and  the   daily  transactions  of  the 

country  in  the  town.  bankers  often  exeeeds  ten  millions.     In  the 

The  progress  of  the  State  in  prospority  is  geason  of  1852-'8  Chicago  packed '48,156  hogs, 
illustrated  by  that  of  its  prmcipal  city,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  861,000 ;  during  the  season  of 
In  1849  but  one  raiboad,  of  the  flat  bar  iron,  i868-.'4  Chicago  packed  904,658,  Cincinnati 
twenty  miles  in  length,  terminated  in  Chicago,  packed  857,640.  The  receipts  of  flour  and 
In  1864  eight  railroads,  with  a  thousand  miles  grain  from  the  exhaustless  granai'y  of  the 
of  track,  had  their  focus  there.  Of  these,  the  -^est  have  been  nearly  46,000,000  bushels; 
lUinois  Central  earned  in  the  previous  year  and  the  shipments  from  the  city  in  round 
$6,800,000 ;  the  Chicago,  Quincy  and  Burling-  numbers,  44,500,000.  In  the  shipment  of 
ton  road  $5,109,000;  the  Chicago  and  Rock  gtaple  productions  byway  of  Lake  Mchi- 
Island  road  $3,000,000.  Three  horse-car  rail-  gan,  2,166,904  tons  of  shipping  have  been  em- 
ways  traverse  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  ployed,  8,824  vessels  and  7,055  steamers  hav- 
transport  annually  over  7,0.00,000  passengers,  j^g  cleared  from  the  port  during  the  year 
In  the  past  year  nine  new  churches  were  built,  1304.  Xo  man  this  large  number  of  freighters 
and  8,000  buildings  and  dwellings  of  all  kinds,  ^y^r  76,000  seamen  have  been  required.  The 
at  a  cost  of  $4,700,000.  Among  the  public  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  and  in  clothing, 
buildings  erected  is  a  new  edifice  for  the  Cham-  y^Uoii  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years, 
ber  of  Commerce,  ninety-three  by  one  hundred  has  now  reached  extraordinary  dimensions,  " 
and  eighty  feet,  with  a  fine  hall,  or  Exchange  amounting  last  year  to  about  $25,000,000,  a 
Boom,  eighty-eight  feet  wide,  one  hundred  large  portion  of  which  was  manufactured  in 
and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet  the  city.  The  wholesale  dry  goods  sales  have 
hi^h,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000 ;  a  Catholic  school-  reached  $85,000,000. 

bmlding,  sixty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-  por  forther  details  of  the  institutions  and 

five  feet;  a  new  Opera  House,  capable  of  seat-  prosperity  of  the  State,  see  preceding  volume 

ing  thirty-five  hundred  persons,  and  costing  of  AirenjAL  CvoLOPiEDiA. 

$200,000;    a  building  for  the  Chicago  Uni-  INDIA,  BRITISH.    According  to  Martin's 

versity  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet;  a  massive  «* Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1865,"  the  area 

octagonal  stone  tower,  contiguous  to  the  Uni-  and  population  of  British  India  are  as  foUows : 
versity,  as  an  observatory  for  the  reception  of 


the  great  telescope  just  completed  at  Cam-  PBxsmxNciEB. 

bridge;  and  a  spacious  and  elegantly-finished 


music  hall.    No  less  than  8,000  miles  of  water-    Gorwiar-Genewi'B  District. . 
pipes  were  laid  in  the  streets  during  the  year.    ^S^ 


The  undertaking  of  tunnelling  under  the  bed  Bombay'.!!!'.!'.....!, 
of  the  lake  to  a  point  two  miles  from  shor^  gS&wWt  ft;>Vu»««: 
for  a  supply  of  water,  has  been  pushed  forward 


ArMinElRfflUh 
■qvar* 


170,890 
280,200 
126.805 
187,748 
100,406 
110,498 


PofpvIatloB. 


14,16fi,lCl 
41,498,608 
28,127,865 
11,987,619 
14,794,611 
80,110,497 


vigorously,  and  tiie  excavation  has  reached  The  "  Gotha  Almanac "  for  1865,  gives  the 

about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  area  of  British  India  at   1,004,616  English 

shaft  during  the  six  months  employed  upon  square   miles,    and    148,271,210    inhabitants, 

the  work.    An  artesian  well  has  been  bored,  Other  authorities  estimate  the  population  of 

which  yields  half  a  million  gallons  of  pure  4;he  empire  at  close  upon  200,000,000.    The 

water  daily.    One  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  population  in  India,  according  to  the 

miles  of  fire  alarm  telegraph  have  been  laid,  census  of  1861,  numbered  only  125,945  per- 

The  municipal  value  of  property  has  gone  up  sons.    Of  these,  84^088  were  connected  with 

from  $286,840  in  1887  to  a  fraction  less  than  the  army,  of  which  22^^56  consisted  of  men 

$49,000,000  in  1864;  while  the  local  tax,  in  and  bovs  in  civil  life.    The  number  of  females 

the  same  period^  has  been  run  up  from  $5,000  of  English  birth  above  the  age  of  15,  was  ll^- 
voL.  IV. — 28    A 
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686,  of  whom  8,866  were  wiyes,  and  1,146 
widows. 

BritiBh  Indut  is  now  governed  in  acoordance 
with  an  "  Act  for  the  better  government  of 
India,"  sanctioned  Angost  2d,  1868.  This  act 
places  all  the  territories  hitherto  sobjeot  to  the 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company  under  the 
direct  government  of  the  Qaeen,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  Indian  Government  are  now  ex- 
exercised  in  the  Queen's  name.  The  powers 
formerly  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
or  the  Board  of  Control,  are  now  vested  in  a 
special  Secretary  of  State,  called  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  At  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment in  India  is  a  Governor-Greneral  or  Vice- 
roy, appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  acting  nnder 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  present  Gk>vemor-General  is  Sir  John  Laird 
Mair  Lawrence,  bom  March  4th,  1811,  edu- 
cated at  Haileybnry  for  the  Indian  dvU  ser- 
vice, 1827-^29;  Assistant,  Agent^  Collector, 
and  Magistrate  at  Delhi  1881-'48 ;  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pai^janb,  1849-'58;  member 
of  the  Conndl  of  State  for  India,  1858 ;  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  India  November 
28th,  1868. 

The  Secretfury  of  State  for  India  is  assisted 
in  the  administration  of  the  coontry  by  a 
Council  of  State  for  India,  oondsting  of  fifteen 
members,  seven  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  from  their  own  body,  while 
eight  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  council  must  be  persons  who  have 
served  or  redded  ten  years  in  India,  and  have 
not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to 
the  date  of  their  appointment.  The  Secretary, 
aa  President  of  the  Cooncil,  divides  it  into 
committees,  directs  what  departments  shall  be 
under  such  committees  respectively,  and  regu- 
lates the  transaction  of  business.  He  caUs  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  whenever  he  pleases, 
but  one  meeting,  at  least,  must  be  held  every 
week. 

The  Govemor-Gkneral  is  assisted  by  a  **  Su- 
poreme  Council,"  sitting  in  Calcutta,  and  con- 
sisting of  five  ordinary,  and  from  six  to  ten  ex- 
traordinary members.  The  "Supreme  Coun- 
cil'' includes  the  mimsterial  departments  of 
foreign  affairs,  finances,  the  interior,  military 
administration  and  public  works. 

The  following  table  presents  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  India,  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1868  to  1868,  the  years  ending  April  30th : 


Lud £l»JftWli 

Torett OMjUO 

Abkaree USUM 

▲aaeased  tax«s 1,88B^S 

Oastonu £464,866 

Bait MM.1M 

Mom 8,Qflei,4T« 

Btemps MSSpittS 

Mint Tn3i6 

Poftt-offloe 4S&fi» 

Electric  telesrapb..... IBJSS 

Lawandpoltoe. 4MLBIS 

MMTtae ieS,<M6 

PnbUc  worlEa 44lijSM 

Trtbntesand  eontribatloiiB 7ifi,768 

Hiioelhui«oiifl|  dvU 40ij6S7 

militBrf. 86M09 

IntcTMt UjUa 

£4M4S,7Ctt 

A  return  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  September,  1864^  states  the  debt  of 
India  at  £116,721,122.  The  interest  on  the 
registered  debt  amounted  to  £3,134,897,  on 
April  80th,  1868. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  raw  cotton  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  in 
eleven  months,  from  the  begmning  of  Id^y  to 
the  end  of  March,  in  1862-'68,  and  m  1868-'64| 
was  as  follows : 


IMS-W. 

180-^ 

ewi. 

ValM. 

Cwl 

VahM. 

Galeatta 

ICadns 

Bombay 

868,864 

606,780 

8,010,568 

8,148,400 
18,266,807 

461,668 

697,996 

8,826,468 

2,162,188 
4,108,000 

26,in,e90 

8,881,«» 

16.799,817 

4,826,181 

81,488,818 

lUTMoa 

Esp«iditu«,    Homtehaxfaa, 

1868 

£81,706,776 
86,060,788 
89,70^B22 
42,908,284 
48,829,472 
46,148,762 

£86,078,628 
43,600,794 
44,622,269 
41,629,978 
87,246,766 
86,600,806 

£6,162,048 

1869 

7,466,186 
7,289,461 
6,894,646 
6,684s844 
6,616^601 

AOQU ••■•••••     • fc% • • • • 

1861 

1862 

1868 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  India  for  the  year 
1 862-^68.  It  appears  from  this  list  that  the 
receipts  from  land  form  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  mcome,  and  that  next  to  land  stands  opium : 


The  annual  report  on  Indian  railways  by  Mr. 
Juland  Danvers  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst 
of  May,  1864,  contains  many  intere^ing  facts. 
During  the  year  368^  additional  miles  have 
been  opened,  which  is  less  than  half  the  dis- 
tance opened  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  Of  the  4,786  miles  sanctioned  by  Gov- 
ernment^ 2,688  miles  are  completed.  The  next 
following  year  it  is  expected  that  677  miles 
will  be  finished.  The  capital  raised  by  the 
nine  companies  has  been  £64.286,088,  and  the 
expenditure  has  amounted  to  J661,144,722.  Of 
the  capital  paid,  nearly  thirty-three  nullions 
have  been  eiqpended  in  India,  and  upwards  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  in  England.  That 
the  natives  do  not  take  a  particularly  lively  in- 
terest in  undertakings  frx>m  which  they  will 
derive  the  principal  benefit  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  88,368  shareholders,  only  about 
one  in  a  hundred  is  a  native. 

The  new  Viceroy,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  as- 
sumed charge  of  his  office  on  January  12th, 
1864.  His  administration  soon  elicited  the 
highest  encomiums  from  the  entire  Indian 
press. 

In  April  the  Viceroy  left  Calcutta  for  Simla, 
to  whion  place  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
in  accordance  with  a  proposition  made  by  the 
late  Viceroy,  Lord  Elgin,  nad  removed  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  council. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  in 
India  the  insurrection  of  the  Sittana  fanatica 
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on  the  northwest  frontier  was  subdued.    MtQ-  takable  hostility.    Bnt  instead  of  taming  back, 

kah,  the  seat  of  the  flEUiatics,  was  destroyed  he  dedared  &at  difficulties  only  nerved  his  de* 

toward  the  dose  of  December^  1868,  and  soon  termination.    When  he  reached  the  Court  of 

after  the  insurgent  tribes  announced  their  sub-  Bhootan,  new  indignities  awaited  him.  The  peo- 

mission.    Oiroumstances  came  subsequently  to  pie,  it  is  reported,  seized  him  by  the  beard  and 

light  which  proved  that  the  disturbances  were  fo-  hair,  took  betel  from  their  mouths  and  made 

mented  by  Mohammedan  agents.  Several  agents  him  eat  it,  and  insulted  the  party  in  many  other 

were  arrested  at  Patna  on  the  charge  of  assist-  grievous  ways.    The  Bhooteas  would  not,  of 

ing  the  fanatics  with  arms  and  money,  and  course,  look  at  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Eden  was 

eleven  men  were  summoned  before  court  at  authorized  to  enter  into  with  them.    They  re- 

Umballa.     Among  them  was  a  Moulvie,  or  jected  that  with  scorn.    But  they  drew  up  one 

high  priest,  of  W ahabies,  by  the  name  of  of  a  different  character  and  placed  it  before 

Jeeah  Ali,  who  had  some  sort  of  family  con-  Mr.  Eden,  and  required  him  to  sign  it.    This 

neotion  with  the  leaders  of  the  frontier  tribes,  treaty  ceded  the  whole  of  the  English  State  of 

One  witness  said  that  he  was  sent  southward  Assam,  without  limit  or  conditions,  absolutely 

by  a  man  since  dead,  to  preach  a  religious  cru-  and  unconditionally  to  Bhootan.    The  British 

sade,  and  during  that  time  it  came  to  his  knowl-  Envoy  was  compelled  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  ti^e 

edge  that  many  agents  were  sent  toward  the  Bhooteas,  of  course,  meant  to  hold  the  Indian 

same  districts.  €k)vemment  to  tiie  terms  of  the  treaty.    The 

The  head  of  the  conspiracy  at  IJmbaUa  was  Government,  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Eden,  de- 
Mohammed  Shuffei,  who  held  the  meat  con-  manded  a  retribution  for  the  insult  cast  upon 
tract  for  the  supply  of  the  European  troops,  their  ambassador,  and  when  the  Bhooteas  were 
not  only  at  IJmballa,  but  also  at  Jullundur,  obstinate,  concentrated  an  army  to  bring  them 
lidhore,  Mooltan,  Dera  Ismael  Ehan,  Sealcote,  to  reason.  MiBtary  operations  commenced  in 
Rawul  Pindee,  Attock,  and  Kowsherra;  and  December,  1864.  The  Bhooteas  fought  well, 
by  means  of  his  agents  in  these  places  was  or  at  least  with  sufficient  sturdiness  to  ^ow 
able  to  forward  to  the  hiUs  men  and  money  tiiat  they  were  like  all  other  hill  tribes,  not  to 
without  attracting  suspicion.  But  the  Umballa  be  stricken  down  with  ease.  The  English  took 
conspirators  seem  merely  to  have  contented  twoor  three  strongholds  of  the  Bhooteas,  which, 
themselves  with  the  pari;  of  agents  to  the  more  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some  milit^  men, 
active  brethren  of  ratna,  whence  emissaries  it  would  cost  more  to  keep  than  they  are  worth, 
were  sent  to  all  parts  of  Bengal  to  preach  the  Many  feared  that  the  war  might  be  of  long  du- 
Orescentade  or  Mahometan  holy  war,  the  con-  ration,  and  therefore  very  expenave.  Others, 
verts  or  recruits  being  forwarded  in  the  first  however,  were  sanguine  that  tiie  annexation  of 
instance  to  Patna,  and  thence  on  by  way  of  the  Bhootan  **  doaara "  would  prove  to  be  one 
Delhi  and  Umballa  to  the  hills.  The  trial  of  of  the  most  useM  and  valuable  acquisitions 
the  conspirators  resulted  in  Mohammed  Shuffei  which  the  Indian  Government  had  made  for  a 
and  three  others  being  sentenced  to  death,  and  long  time.  In  this  sense  the  Calcutta  EnglUh' 
the  remaining  eight  to  transportation  beyond  man  remarked:  "The  country  is  admirably 
the  seas  for  life.  suited  for  the  growth  of  tea;  cotton  of  an  ex- 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  northwestern  prov-  ceUent  quality  is  produced  there ;  and  we  have 

inces  continued   throughout  the   year  to  be  seen  samples  of  very  good  siUc  which  has  just 

greatiy  agitated.    There  were  numerous  fires  come  down  to  the  Calcutta  market  from  the 

at  Umballa,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  dooan.    Here  are  three  commodities  of  great 

work  of  incendiaries ;  and  several  Mussulmans  commercial  value  and  importance  produced  or 

at  that  station  were  arrested  whilst  preaching  produceable  in  the  newly-acquired  territory; 

Wahabeeism  and  the  jehad — a  fanatical  crusade  and,  doubtiess,  when  European  settiers  shall 

against  infidels.  have  commenced  to  ^develop  the  resources' 

The  mission  of  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  to  of  the  country  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  capa- 

Bhootan*  had  a  very  strange,  and  for  the  Indian  city  for  affording  many  other  leading  articles 

Government,  very  mortifying  issue.    Bhootan  of  commerce,  which  will  well  repay  the  Gov- 

is  a  province  adjacent  to  the  British  Indian  emment  for  taking  it  and  the  settier  for  culti- 

province  of  Assam,  and  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden,  vating  it." 

who  is  Secretary  to  the  Grovemment  of  Ben-  The  other  political  relations  of  British  India 

gal,  was  sent  there  for  the  purpose,  as  was  were  satisfactory. 

asserted,  to  effect  better  relations  of  trade.    No  Among  the  most  memorable  events  in  this 

pains  appears  to  have  been  previously  taken  recent  history  of  British  India  belongs  the 

to  ascertain  in  the  slightest  degree  how  such  an  ^reat  "  Durbar  '^  which  the  Viceroy  held,  in 

offer  would  be  received.    MJr.  Eden  set  ont  October,  at  Lahore.    Nearly  all  the  chiefs  of 

with  his  treaty  in  his  pocket,  and  found  when  the  Northwest  and  the  Purgaub  were  there, 

he  placed  his  feet  on  the  Bhootan  territory  and  many  came  down  from  the  hills.      Says  a 

that  the  people  were  opposed  to  his  process,  correspondent  of  the  London  Times : 

The  popmations  of  the  villages  which  lay  m  his  «.    ^     ,    ,      ^  ^        i.      :.  ^,. 

oonrse  tnmed  oat,  and  showed  the  most  mmua-  ^X  ISo^X*^"  ^ffiiot  ^cTot  Si 

' hills,  military  lords  from  the  Af&han  border,  and 

*  3«e  AznnrAi.  Otolop.cdia  for  1868,  p.  62a  the  high  nobility  of  the  Pnnjaub  itseUt    Kb  natiye 
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moDcreh  bad  erer  oonToked  such  a  court.  The 
Mogul  BOTereigDB  could  not  hare  thus  commanded 
the  Punjaub ;  Kunjeet  Singh,  the  great  ruler  of  the 
Punjaub,  cotud  not  hare  controll^  the  princes  on 
the  frontier.  But  on  this  occasion  none  were  so  hieh 
or  so  low  as  to  neglect  the  calL  Partlj  from  the 
local  renown  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  but  partlj  also 
fr>om  the  enhanced  and  growing  rej^utation  of  the 
British  rule,  all  concurred  in  tendenng  the  compli- 
ment conveyed  hj  the  ceremony,  eyen  the  old  and 
infirm  being  brought  to  the  rendezvous.  The  Durbar 
was  held  in  magnificent  tents  pitched  on  a  smooth 
plain  outside  the  walls  of  Lahore.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  ceremony  was  expected  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  but  the  smaller  chiefs  began  to  arrive  at 
seven,  and  before  half-past  eight  the  highest  of  the 
assembly  were  in  their  places.  In  the  East  magnifi- 
cence of  costume  is  stul  expected,  and  the  dresses 
of  those  Asiatic  princes  might  be  cnronicled  like  the 
toilets  at  our  royal  drawing-rooms.  The  Rajah  of 
Jheend  was  dressed  in  pure  white  muslin,  gleam- 
ing all  over  with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  a  jeU 
low  turban.    The  Mahanyah  of  Putteala^  a  very  im- 

Eortant  personsffe,  wore  a  dress  of  rich  lavender  silk, 
ut  so  overlaia  with  emeralds  and  pearls  that  the 
color  could  hardlv  be  distinguished.  The  Maharajah 
of  Cashmere  and  nis  son,  a  boy  of  ten,  were  in  white, 
with  red  and  vellow  turbans,  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
One  chief,  of  great  stature,  appeared  in  black  and 

gold,  with  a  ^^reen  turban ;  another  showed  his  true 
ikh  extraction  by  a  robe  of  pure  yellow.  The 
characters  and  histories  of  these  princes  were  as 
striking  and  varied  as  their  appareL  There  were 
the  two  hiffh  priests  of  the  Sixh  nation,  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  very  prophet  who  founded  the  state. 
There  was  the  very  Sikh  nobleman  who,  as  the  best 
horseman  of  his  race,  had  led  the  chaxge  against  us 
at  Ghillianwallah.  There  was  the  noble  Persian  of 
the  Kussilbash  tribe  who  had  rescued  the  Eufflish 
prisoners  from  Cabul.  There  was  a  little  naoob, 
only  seven  years  old,  who  behaved  with  as  much 
iDtelligence  and  composure  as  the  most  experienced 
ruler.  One  chieftain  present  was  noted  as  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  northwest,  another  as  the  wittiest, 
a  third  as  the  heaviest — ^who  was  so  laree,  indeed, 
that  the  arms  of  his  chair  had  to  be  cut  on  before  he 
could  be  seated.  Kot  a  state,  not  a  d^^nasty,  not  a 
principality,  not  an  office,  not  a  dignity  remained 
unrepresented  in  that  Duroar. 

As  the  entire  meetins  rose  in  his  honor  the  Vice- 
roy addressed  the  chieis  in  their  own  language  wiUi 
the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  native.  Never  up  to  this 
time  had  such  a  proceedixiff  been  recorded.  Some 
of  the  earlier  governors  of  India  could  certainly  have 
spoken  Hindostanee,  but  they  never  enjoyed  such  an 
occasion  of  doin^  so.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  John 
Lawrence  to  umte  the  accomplishments  and  the 
power  which  thus  brought  him  ioto  direct  inter- 
course with  the  rajahs,  the  maharajahtf,  the  nabobs, 
and  the  sirdars  of  territories  once  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge, and  to  these  princes  he  addressed  words  of 
impressive  simplicity  and  force.  He  told  them  how, 
when  he  lately  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  she  had  inculcated  on  htm  the  duty  of 
promoting  their  welfare,  and  how  her  consort,  the 
prince,  whose  ffreatness  and  goodness  were  every- 
where known,  had  always  felt  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  Inma.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  solid  advantages  which  thev  had  actually  derived 
from  the  Eufflish  rule,  and  acknowledged  the  devo- 
tion by  which  in  the  hour  of  our  peril  they  had  re- 
paid the  obligation.  He  told  them  to  educate  their 
children  in  sound  learning,  and  to  act^uaint  them- 
selves with  the  true  policy  and  intentions  of  their 
rulers,  so  that  they  might  discern  and  reco^ize  the 
character  of  our  G-overnment.  Then  the  whole  600 
were  presented  to  him  one  by  one.  princes  and  their 
heirs-apparent,  great  ministers  of  state,  rajahs  and 
nabobs,  spiritual  potentates  and  military  chiefs.  It 
was  thought  that  six  hours  would  be  required  for  a 


list  of  presentations  of  which  none  could  be  omitted 
or  hurried ;  but  so  successfully  were  ihe  ceremonies 
conducted  that  half  the  time  was  saved,  and  the 
Durbar  was  over  at  noon. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  a  terrible  Cy- 
clone, unprecedented  within  the  remembrance 
of  men,  burst  over  the  coast  of  India.  Of  the 
200  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Calcutta,  only  eight 
or  nine  escaped  without  suffering  any  material 
damage.  The  following  detfdls  are  supplied  by 
an  English  paper  of  India : 

Sixty  thousand  persons  appear  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Cyclone.  In  the  island  of  Saugor  out 
of  8,200  persons  but  1,800  have  been  left.  The  re- 
maining seven  thousand  passed,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
out  of  existence.  All  along  the  eastern  coast  of  tiie 
India  peninsula  went  wind  and  storm  fulfilling  His 
word.  It  was  the  time  of  spring  tides,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  hurricane  the  sea  rose  to  an  un- 
exampled height.  Up  the  course  of  the  Oanges  the 
wave  rushed;  overwhelming  the  villages  on  the 
banks,  and  leaviuff  the  few  who  survived  the  flood  to 
perish  for  want  of  food ;  their  grain  rotted  and  their 
crops  were  destroyed  by  the  salt  water,  and  they  bad 
no  resource  but  to  die.  But  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
disaster  appears  to  have  been  Hasulipatam,  about 
half-way  down  the  coast  The  town  lies  a  little  to 
the  north  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kistna,  on  the 
plain  which  stretches  from  the  Kistna  to  the  Goda- 
very.  The  mud  which  has  for  a^es  been  washed 
down  these  rivers  has  formed  a  district  little  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  wet  season  it  is  over- 
flowed by  the  freshets  of  the  Kistna,  and  it  requires 
at  all  times  to  be  protected  from  the  ocean  by  sea- 
walls and  dikes.  The  Cyclone  rushine  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  fell  upon  the  spot  which  was  least 
prepared  to  meet  it.  The  centre  of  the  hurricane 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  devoted  town  at  10  p.  x. 
on  the  1st  November,  in  a  ni^ht  of  utter  darkness. 
Amid  the  storm  of  wind  a  tidal  wave  thirteen  feet 
hiffher  than  the  highest  tide-mark  surmounted  sea- 
wSls  and  dikes  and  poured  over  the  whole  of  the 
Burroundinff  country.  For  an  hour  the  water  rose 
and  covered  nearly  eijght  hundred  square  miles  of 
the  plain,  and  when  it  retired,  at  11,  the  work  of 
destruction  was  done.  The  plain  for  eighty  miles 
alonflr  the  coast  and  from  nine  to  ten  iples  inland 
had  oeen  submemd,  and  in  one  place  the  storm- 
wave  had  reached  a  spot  seventeen  miles  fivm  the 
shore.  The  low  built  houses  of  the  natives  had  been 
washed  away,  and  those  which  mu^ht  have  reached 
above  the  wave  had  been  blown  down  bv  the  fory 
of  the  storm.  The  fiercest  powers  of  the  natural 
world  were  at  work,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night 
there  was  no  escape  possible,  whatever  might  have 
been  done  in  the  hght  of  day.'  Whole  villages  were 
entirely  destroyed ;  their  inhabitants  were  drowned, 
their  cattle  were  lost,  their  crops  were  buried 
beneath  a  thick  deposit  of  mud  and  sand.  The  mud 
banks  were  full  of  unburied  corpses;  half  the  town 
was  in  ruins ;  fallen  trees,  drift,  the  ruins  of  houses, 
and  deep  pools  of  salt  water  made  streets  and  roads 
impassaole.  Huge  barses  had  been  carried  into  the 
centre  of  the  town,  ana  masses  of  solid  masonry  had 
been  rolled,  boulder-like,  distances  of  sixty  and 
seventy  yaras.  In  fort  and  town  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  had  perished.  A  thousand  were  drowned 
in  the  fort  and  nfteen  thousand  in  the  town,  and  in 
the  surrounding  villages  twenty  thousand  more  met 
their  death.  In  one  Brahmin  village  on  the  outskirts 
of  Hasulipatam  seventy  only  remamed  alive  out  of 
seven  hundred. 

INDIANA.  The  contribution  of  men  flrom 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  was  as  follows  - 
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YOLUSTSSBB  TO  JAJSTUAXY  1,  18681 

Inftntiy,    6  B«Ktmeiits  8  months. 4,008 

**•         S  Beilmeiits  1  year  men 1,808 

"*       48  Beglmentfl  8  yean' men 47,605 

Oa^alry,     8  Raiments  8  yean' men. 8,288 

ArtiUety,  17  Batteries 8,299 

68,086 

Uhdsr  calls  for  1862. 

ZnCmtzy,   1  Beglment,  6ith,  1  year. 1,028 

**       80  Beglments  8  yean'^men. 28,272 

Oayalry,     2  Beglments  8  yean' men. 2,487 

ArtiUery,  7Batterles 978 

81,887 

Beeruita  1861  qnd  1862,  and  to  Sept,  6th,  1868. 

Inlkntry 4,810 

Oayalzy 687  ' 

iLrtmeiy 499 

5,846 

97,987 
Under  MU9qflS9S  and  1B64. 

Inllmtry,   4  Begiments  6  months'  men. 81,778 

u         6  Begiments  8  yean' men. 6,606 

**         SBedments  1  year  men  (140th 

iuiai42d) 1,880 

Oatshy,    7th  Begiment 1,167 

"■         SBegiments 6,001 

Artinory,  1  Battery,  96th 144 

■        14,697 

JSieruUs  from  September  Uh,  1868,  to  date. 

Inflmtry 9,707 

(kyaliy '. 1,847' 

ArtUlery 1,298 

12,869 

Additional  number,  shown  by  rolls  In  the 

Adfntant  General's  office,  say. 900 

Additional  for  28th  United  Btstes  Colored 

Yolontecn 61 8 

One  hundred  days'  yolunteers,  8  regiments. .  7,128 

Be^nllsted  Veterans 11,484 

148,850 
Drafted  men  and  snbstitntes,  forwarded  and 
In  camp,  as  reported  by  General  Corrtng- 

ton.  Superintendent 14,680 

Enlisted  m  Begolar  Army. 1,110 

Enlisted  in  the  Navy. 774 

16,464 

Total  number  of  men  ftxmlshed 165,814 

There  is  a  Saaitaiy  Oommission  belonging  to 
the  State,  not,  however,  established  by  law, 
to  whioh  the  contributions  have  been,  in  mo- 
ney, $165,796,  and  in  supplies  $318,650.  Its 
aid  is  devoted  to  the  sick  and  wonnded  soldiers 
of  the  State.  The  contributions  in  the  form 
of  bounties  and  for  the  aid  of  soldiers'  families 
in  sixty-eight  counties  of  the  State  was  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  debt  of  the  State  is  about  $7,000,000, 
on  which  the  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent.  Hie  interest  on  the  debt  was 
paid  by  Messrs.  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Oo.  of 
t^ew  York,  and  the  Governor  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  said :  ^'  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  credit  of  the  State  has  been 
fully  preserved;  and  that  her  stocks  now  com- 
mand a  higher  price  relatively  in  the  market, 
when  compared  with  the  stocks  of  other  States, 
bearing  like  interest,  than  at  any  former  period 
in  her  nistory."  The  State  tax  for  1864  was 
forty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  and  a  poll- 
tax  of  one  and  one-fourth  dollars.  These  rates 
were  subsequently  increased.  The  average 
county  tax  ihroug^  the  State  was  thirty-eight 
cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  and  a  poll-tax 
of  forty-nine  cents.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
city  or  township  taxes. 


There  are  three  classes  of  banks  in  the 
State,  known  as  National.  Free,  and  State 
Banks.  The  number  of  National  banks  in 
June  1864  was  thirty-one,  with  a  capital  of 
$8,450,600,  and  a  circulation  of  $1,488,700. 
The  system  of  Free  banks  is  based  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
National  banks  are  based  on  the  credit  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  number  of  these  is  eleven, 
with  a  capital  of  $719,985,  and  a  circulation 
of  $1,047,852,  for  tiie  security  of  which  there 
is  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  State 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,284,848.  The  State 
Bank  and  branches  is  a  chartered  institution. 
The  parent  institutiion  transacts  no  business 
but  regulates  the  branches.  The  number  of 
these  is  twenty,  with  a  capital  of  $2,775,000. 
There  are,  also,  private  banks  of  discount  and 
d^sit,  with  a  capital  of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  railroads 
in  the  State,  and  their  length  and  cost : 


MOm. 


Ohlcago  snd  Olnolnnsti. 

Olneimiftti  snd  Chlcsga 

Cincinnati,  Fern,  snd  Chicago 

ETansvlUe  and  CtenTfordsylile. 

Indiana  Central 

Indianapolis  and  Cinoinnati 

Indlonapolis,  Plttsbnrg,  sad  deye- 
land.  

JeffersonTlUe 

JoUet  and  Northern  Indiana. 

Eni^tetown  and  Shelbyvllle. 

laJkyette  and  Indianapolis. ; 

LonlsYllle,  N.  Albany,  and  Chlcsffo. . . 

Madison  &  Ind^apolis  (and  Brandies.) 

Pern  and  Indianapolis. 

Boshvllleand  Bhdbyrllle. 

BhelbyrlUe  Lateral 

Teire  Hante  and  Richmond 

Union  l^aok,  at  Indlam^lls. 

Miehigan  Central  (Inside  of  Indiana). . 

Michigan  Soathem  (inside  of  Indiana). 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  (Inside  of  Indi- 
ana).  

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
(inside  of  Indiana) 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  (inside 
<tf  Indiana) 


3,126 


CiMt. 


61 

$1,880,000 

106 

2,080,488 

89 

1,161,200 

182 

8,466^792 

72 

2,288,861 

110 

8,467,103 

88 

1,902,608 

78 

2.188,004 

16 

891,068 

27 

270,000 

64 

1,866|287 

288 

7,089,494 

186 

2,667,704 

74 

8,871,664 

80 

860.000 

16 

160,000 

78 

1,611,460 

8 

26^088 

62 

2.408,608 

186 

6^961,820 

178 

16.794,417 

166 

6,794,879 

172 

6.676,844 

$70,896,148 


SeTeral  other  roads  are  in  progress,  whloh  will  Increase 
the  total  of  miles  to  2,000,  and  the  cost  to  $90,000,000. 

The  nnmber  of  public  schools  in  the  State  is 
8,175,  and  Uie  number  of  children  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age  in  April,  1864,  was 
546,059.  The  revenue  from  the  school  fund 
and  from  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
on  property  furnishes  $1.85  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  each  scholar.  There  are  in  addition 
1,982  private  schools. 

The  circulation  of  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical press  of  the  State  in  1864  was  estimated 
at  not  less  than  16,000,000,  or  more  than  eleven 
to  every  living  person  in  the  State. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  State  are  coal- 
oil,  salt,  iron,  fire  clay,  building  and  other 
stones,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  antimony,  and  nitre. 

The  election  for  State  officers  took  place  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  Governor 
O.  P.  Morton,  was  reelected  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  The  opposing  candidate  was  Jo* 
seph  £.  McDonaLd,  and  the  convention  by 
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which  he  was  nominated  passed  resolutions  respectirejaiifldiclioiis,  staHiiff  where  and  from  what 

denonndng  arbitrary  arrests,  the  suspension  of  V^  they  arriyed,  their  intenGon  as  to  tiieir  fotm 

4YiA  ]L«]L..«.  ^...^.M^..  <»«.««v«A<io;Jvn  ^^  n<^(m<i«v<kM  residence,  and  whether  they  are  gmity  of  any  yiola- 

the  M^eas  corpw,  snpprwsion  of  newspapers,  i^tjon  of  the  laws  of  the  u/ited  SuTtei  or  the^orders 

and  the  general  pohey  of  the  national  and  State  of  the  War  Department. 

governments,  &yoring  speedy  peaoe  and  prompt  8.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  erery  of&eer  in  the  miU. 

payment  of  soldiers,  and  complimenting  the  tary  serrice  of  the  United  States  in  this  district,  to 

troops.    The  vote  of  the  people  was  as  fol-  ^^st  and  send  to  these  headqnarte^ 

lows :  Morton,  ^,084 ;  ^Donald,  181,210 ;  jJ^wo^L^ IS^ttTT ^ntVuTS^ 

M%|onty  for  Morton  20,888.     The  result  of  the  panied  by  written  charees  and  specifications^  with 

election  dissatisfied  the  opposition  so  much  that  the  names  of  witnesses  to  prove  ^e  same. 

they  declared  it  to  have  been  accomplished  by  *•  General  Order  No.  16,  of  August  the  18th,  Cnr- 

frauds  extending  "  to  almost  every  point  where  SotoSl!^  ^  B^orf'e?  of^"*""**^  ^^  ^  '^^^ 

raih-oad  facilities  enabled  the  guilty  parties  to  Breret  Maj.-Gen.  ALVIN  P.  HOVBY. 

transfer  voters  fix>m  point  to  point'*  [Official]          Aim.  C.  Outpbr,  A.  A.  G. 

At  the  Presidential  election  on  the  8th  of  a_   ^^^,  v^a   ^^^^^„^^^  v^^  :„«,^j  v^ 

November  ensuing.  President  lincobi  received  ai^TJ^lJ^  ^^Z^^LTf^T^frJ^ 

160,422  votes,  and  Gen.  McOleUan  180,288.  ^^eaHemtzdman,  commander  of  tiie  Depart- 

Lincohi»s  m^ty  20,199.                         '  T"^  ^^^'^^  ^%  tnmsport  of  arms  mto 

The  GoveSior^^^^  Message  to  the  Legi.  ^ATryelr^SoAe  date  of  the  at- 

latore  in  June,  1866,  says :  .  ■*^*^*  ***  "^^  •'^  '  oi/wi*w  uuv  wow  v*  ww  •«- 

« ^u  V  u**^  x«vt/,  a^jo  tempts  to  set  on  fire  some  hoteb  m  New  York 

some  mispnded  persons  who  mistook  the  bitter,  ^i^j  ^he  Mayor  of  Indianapolis  issued  the  fol- 
ness  of  party  for  patnotism,  and  ceased  to  feel  the  i^JL?  „  «^^™„  ^^  ^v^  ^:*i™„ . 
obligations  of  allegiance  to  onr  country  and  Govern.  l0^>»»  address  to  the  citizens : 
menly  conspired  against  the  State  and  ^National  Got-  To  ike  I^U  qf  IndianMolit. 
emments,  and  soiiffht  by  military  force  to  plunge  ua  MItos^s  OmoB,  Dee;  6^  18H. 
into  the  horrors  ofreTolution.  A  secret  organization  Reasons  exist  for  warning  our  citizens  that  an  at- 
had  been  formed,  which  by  its  lectures  and  rituals,  tempt  to  bum  the  city  will  be  made.    Let  every  pre- 
inculcated  doctrines  subTersire  of  the  Government,  caution  be  taken.    See  that  pumps  and  wells  are  in 
and  which,  carried  to  their  consequences,  would  eri*  order,  and  eyery  appliance  for  the  extinguishment 
dently  result  in  the  disruption  and  destruction  of  of  fire  be  ready  for  instant  use.    Proprietors  of  larse 
the  nation.    The  members  of  this  orsanization  were  establishments,  depots,  and  valuable  stores  should 
united  by  solemn  oaths,  which,  if  observed,  bound  have  a  trusty  guard  at  night.    Hotel  keepers,  look 
them  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  Grand  Com.  well  to  rooms  occupied  by  strangera,  and  those  va. 
manders  without  delav  or  question,  however  treason*  cated  during  the  ni^ht  should  be  inspected  at  once, 
able  or  criminal  might  be  tneir  character.   I  am  glad  Let  citizens  be  vigilant  and  watchful.    Watch  not 
to  believe  ^at  the  great  majority  of  its  members  re>  Btran||ers  alone,  for  if  the  attempt  is  made  residents 
garded  it  merely  as  a  political  machine,  and  did  not  will  aid.    The  fire  department  will  be  on  the  alert 
suspect  the  ulterior  treasonable  action  contemplated  and  ready  for  emergency.  The  different  wards  misht 
by  its  leaders,  and  upon  the  discovery  of  its  true  char,  do  well  to  organize  volunteer  patrols.    The  fact  that 
acter,  hastened  to  abjure  all  connection  with  it.  we  are  thoroughly  prepared  wul  be  most  likelj  to  do- 
Some  of  the  chief  conspirators  have  been  arrested  ter  them  firom  the  attonpt.        J.  CAVfiN,  Mayor, 
and  tried  by  the  Government,  and  others  have  fled;  .— .,    ^-l      ^i.    i            i_i      tt  ^j.  j  ox  i.         j. 
their  schemes  have  been  exposed  and  baffled.  Whether  the  law  making  Umted  States  notes 

-^            4.    i»  XV      i-              X.       1      _^.  ft  legal  tender  for  debts  contracted  to  be  paid  in 

The  arrest  of  the  above-mentioned  parses  coin,  was  constitutional,  became  a  question  in  In- 
commenced  m  the  ktter  pwi;  of  September,  ^^^  j^  November  a  case  was  decided  in  the 
and  their  subsequent  tnals  before  a  military  Supreme  Court  involving  the  constitutionaKty  of 
commission  occupied  several  weeks  at  Indian-  t^e^ict  It  was  the  casi  of  Thayer  w.  Hedges, 
apohs,  causing  much  excitement  in  fte  State.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  q^^^^  q^^^  ti^^  and  an- 
Subsequent  to  the  message  of  the  Governor  other  gave  a  note  to  Thayer  for  $500  in  gold.  The 
^e  Judge  AdvojMte  General  of  the  Umted  ^^  ^^^  ^^  note  was  due,  tend^ed  $500 
States,  Hol^  decided  that  the  military  com-  6^  greenbacks.  Thayer  refiised  to  accept  them, 
mission  at  Indianapolis  for  the  trial  of  these  ^^1  ^^  ^^  ^^  note.  The  court  befow  held 
oases  had  no  jurisdiction,  ^d  tiiat  they  should  ^^  ^^^^  sufficient,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
be  turned  oyer  to  the  U.  S.  Distnct  Court  of  ^\g^^  for  $600,  the  defendiits  recovering 
Indiaim  for  ^«1-  . .  „  .      _      _                 ,  costs.     Thayer  appealed.     Judge  Perkins,  in 

On  September  SdMpor-Gen.  Hovey  caused  aeUvering  the  opSion  in  the  Supreme  Court, 

the  following  order  to  be  issued :  ^^  ^he  principal  question  in  the  case  is  who- 

^"^"^LSSiSSSSX  MSfti^  }  ^^  *^«  ^^^'^^  o^  *^®  ^^  ^^  Congress  of  Feb. 

1.  Large  nnmbera  of  men  of  sSpe^ed  loyalty  to  26, 1862,  making  Treasury  notes  lawfcd  money 
the  United  SUtes  have  heretofore,  and  still  are,  im-  and  a  legal  tender,  is  constitutionaL  He  thinks 
migntine  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  in  some  lo-  it  is  not.    The  act  operates  as  foUows : 
cafities  fteir  opan  and  avowed  hatr^  theGovera-  j^  j^  j^^^  ^n  article  other  than  coin,  and 

^^^t'^:.^J^\^r^^l'S^A  an  yiide  as  thus  used  of  no  intrinsic7alue, 

power  that  shelters  and  protects  Qiem.    To  guard,  legal  tender  money. 

uierefore,   against  the  misohievons  conseauences  2.  It  impairs  the  obligations  of  contracts  by 

arising  from  snch  a  state  of  i^EUrs,  the  following  compelling  creditors  to  receive,  in  discharge  of 

Siriti^of  tiiiS%fstoi5f         ^             ^^  **"  ^^  ^f^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^•^'^^  acoordmg  to 

2.  Provost  Marshals  will  cause  a  registry  to  be  stipulation. 

made  of  all  persons  known  as  refbgeea  witmn  their  8.  It  operates  as  a  firaud  on  the  public  creditors 
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and  a  fraud  npon  the  honest  public  senrants,  hj  April  Ist  by  new  reoroits  and  the  reCnlistment 

depreciating  and  debasing  the  cnrrencj.  of  yeterana,  and  a  sarplns  obtained.    Indeed, 

4.  It  enables  the  Government  to  make,  hj  so  ready  were  the  people  to  enter  the  army, 

indlreotion,  forced  loans,  as  aotnaLif  not  as  op-  that  when  the  caJl  for  300,000  men  was  made 

pressiye,  as  those  of  Oharles  the  first,  as  they  in  December  1864,  the  Qoyemor  found  upon  a 

are  made  without  interest  against  his  wiU,  with-  settlement  with  the  War  Department  that  all 

out  repayment  of  bnt  a  part  of  the  principal.  preyious  demands  had  not  ooiy  been  filled,  but 

6.  It  takes  from  the  citizen  his  property  against  the  State  was  placed  beyond  the  liability  of  a 

his  consent,  and  without  just  compensation.  draft  under  that  last  cidL    Probably  Iowa  is 

After  an  elaborate  discussion  of  some  twenty-  the  only  State  which  has  always  been  ready 

two  pages,  he  concludes  that  the  section  of  the  with  her  quota,  and  every  one  of  her  sddiers  a 

act  alluded  to  is  unconstitutional,  and,  there-  volunteer.    The  number  of  men  which  the  State 

fore,  void.    He  then  proceeds  to  another  view  has  contributed  exceeds  seventy  thousand. 

of  the  case,  as  follows :  It  is  contended  that  The  sessions  of  the  Le^^latiure  are  biennial, 

we  might  decide  this  cause  on  the  ground  that  At  the  one  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a 

the  suit  is  on  a  note  payable  in  a  specific  article,  bill  was  passed  requiring  the  several  counties 

Such  the  contract  sued  on  must  be  taken  to  be.  to  levy  a  two  mill  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Gold  is  used  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  of  families  of  persons  in  the  military  service.    A 

manufacture,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  currency,  and  general.  biU  was  also  passed  enabliug  the  in- 

a  standard  of  value,  and  if  the  defendants  can  habitants  of  any  county  to  change  its  name, 

by  virtue  of  the  legal  tender  pM>er  law  dis-  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give  tiie  people  of 

charge  their  promise  to  pay  gold,  by  paying  Buchanan  County  an  opportunity  to  change  the 

paper  at  its  face,  which  is  less  in  value  by  more  name  of  their  county.    It  was  urged  as  an  ob- 

than  half  than  the  gold^  then  the  obligation  of  jection  to  the  bill,  tiiat  only  one  cotmty  in  the 

the  contract  has  been  unpaired,  and  the  plain-  State  could  take  the  name  of  **  Lincoln,''  and 

tiff  deprived  of  more  than  half  his  property  hence  the  danger  that  every  county  in  the 

without   compensation.     Is  it   possible  that  State  would  vote  at  the  same  time,  and  till 

courts  are  powerless  to  redress  such  wrongs?  select  the  same  name,  and  that  *^ Lincoln." 

He  cites  Story  to  show  that  courts  of  equity  The   Senatorial   and  Representative  districts 

may,  upon  principles  of  natural  justice,  insist  were  so  changed  as  to  make  Ihe  number  of 

upon  oecreeing  a  specific  performance  of  all  members  of  the  Senate  fort^-nine,  and  that  of 

hma  fide  contracts ;  that  the  court  below  might  the  House  ninety-eight, 

have  done  so  in  this  case,  as  law  and  equity  are  The  population  of  the  State  in  1863  was 

both  administered  under  the  Indiana  code  in  T02,874;  tilie  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed 

one  form  of  proceeding.     While  holding  the  28,336,345.    Value  of  the  land,  with  improve- 

views  above  expressed,  the  Oourt,  however,  as  ments,  $111,036,669 ;  value  of  town  lots  and 

a  matter  of  form,  affirms  the  judgment  below,  improvements  $23,613,964;  value  of  personal 

on  the  groxmd  that  the  question  is  now  pending  property,  $32,463,106  :    Total,    $167,118,639. 

in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  and  The  valuation  of  the  U.  S.  census  for  1860  is 

that  the  latter  tribunal  is  the  proper  place  for  higher  than  this  State  valuation  for  1863. 

the  decision  of  the  question  involved.  Within  the  limits  of  Iowa  is  in  part  located 

IOWA.   At  the  ^residential  election  in  ITo-  the  most  important  lead  region  of  the  coun- 

yember,  the  vote  of  this  State  was  as  follows :  try,  excepting  tiie  Missouri  lead  mines.    This 

_         ^                                y?^iS"    *f»*S^  region  embraces  a  district  of  country  about 

SSdiOT''^oto::::;;:::::;::::::::  S^io    i;Si  a^ty  miies  in  diameter,  of  which  about  one- 

-^ —  half  is  in  Wisconsin,  and   the   remainder  is 

JjJJli- »'<^^     g'Jg  eaually  distributed  in  Iowa  and  nUnois.    The 

r^  ^l?  :??TSf  «L^laT?.^r; .  ^lowa  is  about  ^  miles  in  lengt\  by  seven 

?or  Secretary  of  State  was  as  follows :  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^/^     ^^  behest  deposits 

^{KSSI^itolSSSliw  •f®  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Dubuque, 

HomoToto 73,517     48,056  and  they  decrease  in  Yslue  toward  the  borders 

Boidien' Yote 17^      1^^  ^f  ^^  district    In  1838,  the  Indian  title  in 

Total 89,771     49,910  lowa  was  extinguished   and   mining   subse- 

MiOority *• ^|8<J1  quently  began.    From  the  surface  of  the  river 

The  entire  list  of  members  of  Oongress  on  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs  there  are  four  distinct 

the  Bepublican  tickets  were  elected.  strata.    On  the  surface  a  clay  soil  varying  in 

To  the  Legislature  the  Democrats  elected  less  depth  from  eight  to  twenty  feet;  below  the 

than  fifteen  members,  dthouffh  the  whole  num-  clay,  shale,  of  which  the  thickness  is  five  to 

ber  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty.  twenty  feet;  next  galena  Umestone— the  lead 

The  quota  of  the  State  under  tiie  two  calls  bearing  rock,  and  the  blue  or  Trenton  lime- 

of  the  President  for  700,000  men  at  the  close  stone.    An  obstacle  to  success  has  been  the 

of  1863  and  beginning  of  1864  was,  22,535  water  which  appears  to  be  equally  diffused  over 

men.    At  the  same  time  tiiere  was  a  credit  due  the  mining  regions.     The  pumps  driven  by 

of  7,881  men*    The  balance  was  filled  up  by  machinery  have  produced  only  a  temporary 
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effect  in  its  diminntioiL  Beyond  this  they  hove 
been  found  to  be  not  only  costly  but  nseless. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  some  of  the 
heayiest  lodes  have  been  worked  into  the  water 
at  the  very  point  where  the  yield  has  been  of 
the  most  laorative  kind.  A  plan  of  drainage 
has  now  been  commenced  by  means  of  an  adit 
which  has  been  run  about  twelve  hundred  feet, 
and  is  to  be  extended  about  one  mile.  It  is 
made  in  solid  rock,  with  an  average  height 
of  ten  feet,  and  a  width  of  about  four  feet.  It 
is  expected  to  drain  off  the  water  of  a  section 
of  country  of  an  average  of  between  one  and 
two  miles.  More  than  sixty  millions  of  pounds 
have  been  taken  from  the  clay  diggings  by 
some  of  the  parties  at  work  in  the  region  ex- 
pected to  be  thus  drained. 

The  amount  of  lead  produced  from  the  entire 
region  in  the  three  States  in  1860,  was  in  value 
as  follows:  Illinois,  $T2,953;  Iowa,  $160,600; 
Wisconsin,  $825,868.  The  annual  yield  of 
these  mines  of  the  Dubuque  region  ranges  from 
five  to  ten  millions  of  pounds. 

ITALY.  A  kingdom  of  Sonthem  Europe. 
The  present  king  is  Victor  Emmanuel,  bom 
Harch  14th,  1820,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Oharles  Albert,  of  Sardinia.  The  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which, 
as  usual,  the  executive  power  belongs  to  the 
sovereign  exclusively,  while  the  legislative 
authority  rests  coigointly  in  the  sovereign  and 
the  parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
Ohambers,  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  Senate  consists  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  for  life.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  which,  in  1862,  numbered  448  mem- 
bers, is  elected  by  the  majority  of  citizens  who 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  forty  lire.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded  by 
the  electoral  law,  among  wnich  is  a  slight  prop- 
erty qualification. 

Italy  has  an  area  of  08,075  English  square 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  Jan.  Ist^ 
1662^  a  population  of  21,776.958.  There  are 
six  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants,  viz.,  Naples,  118,968;  Milan, 
196,109;  Turin,  180,520;  Palermo,  167,625; 
Genoa,  127,968;  Florence,  114,886. 

The  ministry  was  reconstructed,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  as  follows : 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers :  Ifinister 
of  the  Exterior,  Greneral  Alphonse  Ferrero  de 
la  Marmora ;  lifinister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  John 
Lanza ;  Minister  of  Worship  and  Justice,  Vaoca ; 
Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Aug.  L.  Count  Pettiti 
Bagloani  di  Proreto;  Minister  of  Finances, 
Quintino  Sella;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Baron  Joseph  Katoli;  Moister  of  Public 
Works,  Peter  Jacini ;  mnister  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  Torelli. 

The  Italian  budgets,  which  are  divided  into 
an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  part^  were  for 
the  years  1864  and  1865,  as  follows: 


ImbA  tax 

Tu  on  moyable  proper^ 

Tu<m  the  transrar  <rfpnq»erty. .. 

GiutoiiMaiid  maritime  dnee 

Octroi  dndes  and  taxes  on  beer. . . 

Oorerament  monopoUea. 

Lottery .*. 

BentofBtftte  property 

RaOwavB 

Post-offloe ,. 

Telegraphs 

MiaoeUaneooB. 

Total  ordlnarj  noelpta 

Dues  OB  deposit.... 

Baleofdomainial  proper^ 

Total  extraordinaiy  receipts 

Total 


"-T"  — 

186i. 

1866. 

Ltr€. 

lArt. 

112,000^10 

124,6BaO0t 

18^,647 

67,900,000 

09,866,760 

76.600.090 

e8,900,000 

60,740,000 

2a,gM»T 

82,200,000 
§6,200,000 

111^,000 

40048,852 

40,000,000 

19;821,861 

l£t217428 

8«,1«S,000 

.... 

16,000,000 

18,600,000 

8.170,000 

6,600.000 

86,804,471 

24,617^ 

622,011,728 

661066,107 

868,116 

12,068,282 

128,624,871 

48,476,120 

124,10e,987 

61,487,411 

646,118,716 

626,602,618 

EtUmaUd  £x^^mdUur€, 


1864.              1866. 

ICtaUsttyof  Ananoe 

**      of  jnstloe  and  eodeslas- 

X4rs. 
864,800,006 

20.861;806 
8,817,014 
14,601,866 
48,626,289 
60,487,200 
191,618,178 
41,844,068 

8,412«4M 

891,060.466 
29,866,699 

**       of  foreign  sflklrs 

**       of  pnblic  instractlon. . . . 
•*       ofihointeriw 

8,660,114 
18,666,490 
88,884,891 

**       Dablio  works. 

88,9&0,880 

»*      ofwar 

18^064,676 

**       of  the  marine 

**       of  commerce  and  agrl- 
onltore 

42,17^^98 

Total  ordinary  ezpendltnre 

776,268,448 

747,848,768 

Mlnistiy  of  finance 

**      of  Instlce  and  ecdeslas- 

11,879,814 

1,114,000 
160,000 
977,021 
1^000.026 
27,480,000 
42,921,726 
21,n8,682 

2,816,920 

17482,878 
880,000 

**       of  foreign  affairs 

**       of  public  Instmction. . . . 
•       ofuieinterior 

176,279 

6474)16 

7,686306 

**       of  public  works 

**       ofwar 

26,009^ 
86,898.280 

**       of  the  marine 

**      of  commerce  and  agii- 

cultnre ...*.••*....«. 

16,728^776 
1,977,898 

Total  extraordinary  ex- 1 
pendltore. ) 

124,106,987 

106,470,267 

Total  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expenditure.... 

880,860,480 

868,819,088 

Defldt 

884,241,720     228J)l&617 

The  whole  debt  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
amonnted,  on  January  1st,  1864,  including  the 
loan  600  millions,  of  1861,  and  tliree-fonrths  of 
the  loan  of  700  millions,  of  1863,  amounted  to 
8,817,490,979  lire,  and  the  annual  interest  on 
this  capital  to  197,417,246  Kre. 

The  effective  army  was,  for  1864,  computed 
at  14,641  officers,  and  878,010,  or,  including 
70,000  reserves,  448,010  men.  The  navy,  in 
July,  1864,  was  composed  as  follows:  46 
screw  streamers,  namely,  1  ship  of  the  line,  9 
fri^tes,  1st  class;  4  fHgates,  2d  class;  4  iron- 
cli^  fiigates,  1st  class;  10  iron-clad  frigates, 
2d  class;  17 gunboats  and  transports,  together 
with  998  guns;  86  side-wheel  steamers  with 
160  guns;  17  sailing  vessels  with  190  gana( 


total,  98  armed  var  veaseli,  with  1,S88  grma.* 
The  conimeroe  of  Italj,  with  the  ptindpal 
ooimtrias  of  Enrope,  in  1862,  was  aa  foUowe : 
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Cleind.— Teawlt. 

The  merohant  navy. 
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The  brigandage  in  the  Neapolitan  provinoes 
had  nearly  ceased  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  ^ear 
1864,  audit  did  not  again  become  aserioDBdan- 

fr,  or  i^storb  the  tranqnillity  of  the  oountrj. 
bill  for  the  effeotaal  suppression  of  brigandage 
was  passed  in  both  hoases  of  the  Parliament  bj  a 
great  m^ority.  In  April  another  conspiraoj  of 
the  adherents  of  the  ei-King  of  Naples  was  dis- 
covered by  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant documents,  embracing  the  whole  corre- 
spondence and  reports  on  conspiracias  of  the 
Bourbons,  from  1861  downwai^.  They  not 
only  compromUed  seTeral  thousand  persons  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces,  but  proved  that  the 
royal  &iiiily  had  continued  to  keep  np  an  agita- 
tion. The  timely  discovery  of  the  oonspiraoy 
prevented  its  outbreak. 
On  Jan.  18,  186^  one  of  the  democratic  pa- 

Sers  of  Turin  pnblished  an  address  from  Gari- 
sldi  to  the  Italian  nation,  annoonoing  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  to  promote  Italian  anion. 
Garibaldi  did  not  find  as  cordial  a  reeponse  to 
his  manifesto  as  he  eipeot«d.  The  elactions, 
held  at  the  dose  of  January,  were  mostly  favor- 
able to  the  moderate  party.  Garibaldi  himself 
was  defeated  at  Palermo  by  Signor  Bobanda, 
Bnt  the  immense  enthasiaam  with  which  be 
was  received  by  the  English  natioD,  when  he 
viaitod  England  in  April,  strengthened  again  the 
"  party  of  action"  throughont  Italy.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  in  reply  to  speeches  from 
several  members  of  the  Oppoution,  stated  that 
it  was  not  for  the  Government  to  declare  ita  in- 
tions  respecting  Gen.  Garibaldi  and  his  party, 
bat  that  it  was,  above  all,  necessary  to  know 
bow  the  general  and  his  party  intended  to  act 
Ailer  the  journey  of  Gen.  Garibaldi  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  eulogy  bestowed  by  hi"i  on  Eng- 
lish institutions,  and  the  respect  paid  by  the 
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En)^h  nation  to  the  queen  and  the  laws,  the 
iiiiniBl«r  hoped  that  nobody  apart  frY>m  the 
king  end  the  Government  would  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  country  or  pnrane  a  policy  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  Government,  and  in  oppo- 
BitioQ  to  the  constitntion.     Garibaldi   did  not 


The  relations  between  the  Italian  Government 
and  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pope 
and  ItAtian  biahopH  on  the  other,  were  not  im- 
proved during  the  year.  Though  the  Govern* 
ment  often  expressed  a  dedre  to  come  to  an  nn- 
derstandins  with  the  Pope,  it  was  nnwilling  to 
ftbandon  the  plan  of  the  Italian  unity,  as  the 
latter  demanded.  Beveral  new  decrees  even 
widened  the  breach  between  the  two  powers. 
In  February,  1864,  the  Minister  of  Justice  pre- 
sented to  Parhament  two  bills,  one  for  the  sup* 
presdon  of  all  religious  corporations,  and  the 
other  for  the  anppreadon  of  ecclesiastical  tithea. 
By  the  former  not  only  all  convents,  bnt  all  chap- 
ters of  collegiate  churches,  and  all  eooleeiasti(»l 
benefices,  are  snppressed.  Monks  are  to  reodve 
a  lift  interest  varying  between  SOOf.  and  BOOf. 
Nnna  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  live  in 
tb«dr  oonventa,  bnt  when  their  nnniber  in  Jiny 
one  establishment  is  reduced  to  sis,  they  m^ 
be  transferred  to  some  other  eotablislmient. 
According  to  the  "  Opinione  "  of  Turin,  the  to- 
tal income  of  all  the  eocledasttool  property  foil- 
ing  within  this  law  amounts  to  T6,2S6,616f.  per 
annum. 

Signor  Natdi,  the  new  Minister  of  Pobllo  In- 
atmotion  (appointed  in  September,  1664),  by  a 
decree,  shot  up  all  the  ecclenastioal  schools,  aa 
Mxa  bishop  refhsed  to  submit  to  the  common 
law,  whicn  provides  that  the  Govenudent  in- 
spectors should  watch  the  system  of  edacadon 
followed  in  the  colleges,  no  matter  whether 
they  have  been  founded  by  the  8tate  or  are  pri- 
vate institutions.  The  minister  also  decreed 
that  the  schools  of  the  seminaries  shall  hence- 
forth be  subjected  to  the  establiahed  regnlations. 
The  bishops  of  Italy,  on  the  whole,  were  as  un- 
compromiaing  in  their  opposition  to  the  Gkiv- 
ernment  as  the  Pope;  only  one  rided  openly 
with  the  former,  and  a  few  others  showed  a 
conciliatory  spirit.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Government  Iiad,  however,  the  satisfaction  to 
see  that  one  of  tite  oardinals,  d' Andrea,  pro- 
nonnoed  himself  openly  for  a  recondUation 
between  itself  and  the  Ohurch,  on  the  bafis 
of  recognizing  the  principle  of  Italian  unity; 
and  it  was  rmnored  that  six  other  cardinals 
sympathized  with  him.  On  Deo.  8th  the  Pope 
issued  a  famous  encyclical  letter  to  all  the  bisn- 
ops  of  the  Catholic  world,  which  directly  con- 
demned the  principal  features  in  the  poUcy  of 
the  Italian  government,  and  therefore  threaten- 
ed to  lead  to  new  complications  daring  the  year 
1865.    (Sm  Public  Dooumbrts.) 

A  ooQvention,  which  may  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  politics  of  Enrope,  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Italy  on  the  IGth  of  Sept.   The  text  of  the  oon- 
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ventlozi,  as  published  by  the  official  gazette  of  that,  takeia  literally,  it  was  advantageoiiB  to 

the  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  as  follows:  Italy. 

Art.  1.  Italy  engaires  not  to  attack  the  present  ter-  The  oonyentioii  provides  by  positive  assor- 

ritory  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  prevent  even  by  ance  for  the  ezigenoies  and  relations  of  the 

force  every  attack  upon  the  said  territory  coming  Papacy  with  regi^  to  France  and  the  Catholic 

^1   pSince  wiU  withdraw  her  tn>ops  from  the  Z""""^^'  ^"^  ^^^"^°^«^*  repels  even  the  thought 

Pontifical  States  graduaUy,  and  in  proportion  as  the  ^t  ever  having  recourse  to  secret  deahngs,  whldl 

armj  of  the  Holy  Father  shall  be  organised.    The  it  regrets  to  have  seen  mentioned  by  M.  Dronyn 

eyacoation  shall,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  with-  de  L'hnys,  bat  it  has  entire  confidence  in  the 

*"i^®oP*S.l°Ti^ry®!f*-            *               A  action  of  civilization  and  progress.    Both  pow- 

Art  8.  The  Itahan  Qovemment  engaffea  to  raise  ^^  ^„„  v«««  ♦i.^;*  ««r«  ^^^iZL  «..v^«  ♦•u^  »iL«^ 

no  protest  against  the  organization  olTa^apal  army.  ®"  ^^  have  their  own  opinion  upon  the  conse- 

even  if  composed  of  foreign  Catholic  volunteers,  su&  qnenoes  Of  this  act,  but  this  cannot  be  the  snb- 

ficing  to  maintain  the  authorit^jr  of  the  Holy  Father  ject  of  practical  discQSsion  from  the  moment 

and  tranauillity,  as  well  in  the  interior  as  upon  the  that  Italy  affirms  that  if  her  tendencies  are  to 

?n?a^^„^™^:*Wo^  ^  realized,  it  shall  never  be  by  the  violation  of 

not  aegenerate  mto  a  means  of  attacK  against  the     j.v^  x««  ^.S^ i j.^^ v    xv    .  ▲£       i 

ItoKan  (Government.  ^®  treaty,  whatever  may  be  the  national  aspi- 

Art.  4.  Italy  dedures  herself  ready  to  enter  into  an  rations,  independently  of  the  question  of  a  strict 

arran^ment  to  take  under  her  charge  a  proportionate  execution  01  the  treaty.     This  is  a  ground  on 

part  of  the  debt  of  the  former  States  of  the  Church.  which  the  kmg's  Government  cannot  place  it- 

As  a  corollary  to  this  document,  it  was  agreed  self.    The  aspirations  of  a  people  belong  to  its 

also  that  the  capital  of  It^y  should  be  removed  national  consdenoe,  and  cannot  form  the  sub« 

from  Turin  to  Tlorence.    It  soon  became  appa-  Ject  of  an  international  discussion, 

rent  that  there  was  not  a  fhll  agreement  be-  Reconciliation  between  Italy  and  the  Papacy 

tween  the  two  Governments  about  the  policy  has  always  been  an  object  of  the  Government, 

to  be  pursued  in  case  the  people  of  Borne  should  and  the  convention  will  help  to  attain  it 

rise  against  the  Papal  Government,  and  demand  M.  Drouyn  de  L^huys  havmg  taken  the  initia- 

annezation  to  Italy.    A  long  diplomatic  corre-  tive  in  mentioning  tiie  possibility  of  a  sponta- 

spondence  followed  on  this  subject.  neous  revolution  in  Bome  and  of  the  fiBll  of  the 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  temporal  power,  Italy  reserves,  as  France  does, 

Drouyn  de  L^huys,  on  Oct.  80th,  addressed  a  her  liberty  of  action  for  such  a  case, 

note  to  the  Italian  minister  at  Turin,  in  which  The  convention  was  severely  denounced  on 

he  explains  the  obligations  which,  according  to  the  one  hand  by  the  OathoUc  party,  which 

the  French  cabinet,  the  recent  convention  re*  saw  in  it  a  new  danger  for  the  temporal  power 

garding  Bome  imposes  upon  King  Victor  Em-  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  by  the  party 

manueL     The  Italian  Government  is  to  be  of  action,  headed  by  Maz2dni  and  Garibaldi, 

restricted  from  employing,  among  other  "  vio-  which  regarded  it  as  a  cowardly  submission  to 

lent  means"  against  the  Pope,  "  the  manoeuvres  French  dotation,  and  as  an  abandonment,  at 

of  revolutionary  agents  upon  the  Pontifical  ter-  least  for  the  present,  of  the  fondest  hope  of 

ritory,  as  well  as  all  agitation  tending  to  pro-  the  Italian  nation.    Garibaldi,  in  reply  to  a  let- 

duce   insurrectionary  movements ; "  and  the  ter  from  his  friend.  Gen.  Avezzana,  who  dedar- 

'*  moral  means "  are  to  "  consist  solely  in  the  ed  himself  as  energetically  as  possible  against 

forces  of  civilization  and  progress,"  while  the  the  convention,  wrote  as  follows : 

only  "  aspirations"  to  be  considered  legitimate  by  Capekha.  Ootober  lOi 

the  Court  of  Turin  are  to  be  "  those  whose  object  Mr  drab  Avbzzana,— Like  you,  Ideplore  the  maa- 

is  the  reconciliation  of  Italy  with  the  Papacy."  sacre  (uecidio)  of  the  brave  people  of  Turin.    Like 

The  transfer  of  tiie  Italian  capital  from  Turin  r^^  ^  gneye  Ocmenio)  to  see  our  country  so  badly 

to  Florence  is  to  be  "  a  serious  W  given  to  ^^^^'^l^'^^n'S^^ 

Franoe ; "  and  "  to  sappress  this  pledge  would  the  moment  quit  Cwren.    I  am,  Ac 

be  to  destroy  the  contract"    Finally,  "the  i         r                 ^  gabibaLDI. 

event  of  a  revolution  breaking  ont  apontane-  3^4  j^^        j  ^^^^^^  „f  the  Italian  atatea. 

ondy  at  ^m|^  not  foreseen  by  the  oonren-  ^  »  ^^    „J  bo^h  houses  of  the 

taon; "  and  "Franoe  reserves  her  bber^  of  a«-  i^^jj;^  ParliMneit,  heartily  endorsed  the  con. 

tion  for  this  eventnjJity"whde  the  Italum^^  ^^^y^,^    Baron  feocasoli,  the  former  Prime 

whi-dtiSis^Ls^j^^arb^r^  ^^i{d^Lt:Lzh^zrt^ttt 

toltaly^^becomethecapitalwithLoon^mt  52::*£Srwr.!rifS»eTn;rtf ^ 

Gen.  La  Marmora,  on  Nov.  7th,  addressed  a  I  regard  in  that  convention  rather  what  it  does  not 


presen 

Gen.  La  Marmora  states  that  tiiie  present  min-  »««» importance.  Besides,  what  have  we  to  gun 
istry  accept^  the  <x>nvention  <tf  th^e  16th  Sept  j;;t7e*S5>TrCcoUiN>^  S^f  iSft^iS^sVeTM 
because  its  dear  ana  precise  text  could  not  give  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence  has  taken  the  effect 
rise  to  any  doubt,  and  because  they  thought    on  me  of  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.    fiat  who 
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eoald  &il  to  soe,  on  a  second  Tiew,  the  ioAninerabie  ordain  thai  all  penona  shall  obaenre  and  oaiise  them 

effeots  which  will  flow  from  it?    These  effects.  I  to  be  obserred  as  a  law  of  the  State, 

think,  will  all  be  in  favor  of  our  constitation.    The  (Signed)                      VICTOR  EMMANUEL, 

difficulties  of  obtaining  possession  of  Rome  have  not  Countersigned  by  Sll  the  Ministers. 

been  augmented  hj  the  conYontion.   It  is  erentnall^  Giren  at  Turin,  this  11th  of  December,  18^ 

certain  that  the  Italians  will  count  amongst  their  ■d^^-u  4.1.^  rt       ^          x       ^  xi.          •     'x      /> 

finest  jewels  the  noblest  and  the  greatest  o?  all,  the  ,- ^^^'l  ^^  Government  and  the  m^onty  of 

city  of  Rome.*  When  will  this  come  to  pass?    I  the  national  partj  seemed  to  be  fully  detennmea 

know  not;  but  that  this  will  come  to  pass  i  know,  that  daring  the  two  years  which  Kome  will  yet 

We  wre  in  effect  taking  Rome  daily.    I  wlU  say  more  be  held  for  the  Pope  by  the  French,  no  effort 

;;SSjrn,^n"S.S  ^nSf oSi4!  'I^TumoL^C  ^  ^^-^^^^  ^'^^  ^^  4^^  P^wer  shaU  receive 

Let  not  the  Italians  throw  up  this  great  game,  and  *"^  1®^*  countenance  from  them,  as  both  are 

the  result  will  not  fail.    It  wm  be  such  as  religion  fully  convinced  that  a  rupture  of  friendly  rela- 

and  civilization  unite  in  claiming.  tions  with  France  must  have  disastrous  con- 

The  announcement  of  the  convention,  created  s^^ences.    It  was  found  by  the  Government 

considerable  discontent  in  Turin,  where  it  gave  *?  HxT^  difficult  to  prevent  the  sympathy  of 

rise  to  some  formidable  riots ;    and  it  was  ^^  Itahans  with  Venetia  from  rushmg  them 

viewed  with  distrust  by  the  foreign  friends  of  ^*?  «  new  war  against  Austria. 

Italy,  who  landed  that  it  implied  a  rennnoU-  Insurrectionary  movements   broke   out  m 

tion  of  Rome  as  the  capital  ofthe  peninsula.  Venetia  in   October,  which  the  Government 

In  the  Italian  Parliament,  which  was  re-  f  ®g^©d  as  utterly  hopeless  and  useless,  cost- 
opened  on  October  24th,  the  convention  gave  ^^^  ^^^  ™®^  *^^  money,  without  the  least 
rise  to  a  protracted  and  animated  discussion,  ^a^f  of  success.  The  Diritto,  of  Turin,  was 
Most  impressive  speeohes  were  deUvered  in  ^^^  %  ^^^  Government  for  publishing  a 
favor  of  the  project,  by  the  prime  minister,  proclamation  of  Signer  Oanoli,  calhng  upon 
Gen.  La  Marmora,  and  by  Gen.  Oialdmi.  the  people  to  support  the  insurrection  in  Vene- 
Both  believed  that  with  this  convention,  Italy  S?-  The  trwDs  of  the  ItaUan  Government  on 
would  go  forward  toward  a  solution  ofthe  November  16th,  had  a  severe  engagement  with 
Roman  question,  prudentiy  and  slowly,  yet  fj^^^  <^i  insurgent^  or  as  they  are  called  in 
without  intermission.  With  regard  to  Venetia,  the  reports  from  Italy,  with  the  Ganbaldians^ 
Gen.  La  Marmora  expressed  the  hope  that  J^  Ba^ohno,  m  Northern  Lombardy,  m  which 
some  solution  might  yet  become  possible,  and  hoth  sides  lost  many  men  m  killed  and  wound- 
tiiat  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  might  ed,  but  which  termmated  m  a  captore  of  a 
be  brought  to  new  conclusions  relative  to  tois  P^»  and  dispersion  of  the  rest  of  the  insur- 
snbject  gents.     The  Austrian  Government  issued  a 

On  November  IWOl  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea  proclamation  on  Nov,  15th,  declaring  marti^ 

adopted  the  bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  ^  ,^°  eighteen  districts  of  the  provinces  of 

to  Florence,  by  817  to  70  votes,  and  on  Dec  ■^^  and  Treviso.    Sentinels  and  patrols  were 

9th  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  134  ^^rdered  to  fire  upon  assemblages  after  the  first 

against  47  votes.  Two  days  later,  Deo.  11th,  tiie  summons  to  disperse.    The  penalty  of  deatii 

Sig  sanctioned  the  bill,  and  tiie  official  gazette  ^^^  remitted  to  aU  those  who  voluntarily  sur- 

puWished  it,  as  follows:  rendered  themselves  or  who  were  given  up  by 

the  populace.    In  consequence  of  these  meas- 

The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Bepnties  baring  ures  the  insurrection  soon  died  out. 

approved,  we  hare  sanctioned,  and  hereby  publieh,  ^   congress  of  Italian  workmen,  consisting 

"iST  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  trans-  of  about  90  delegates   from    Naples,  Turin, 

ferred  to  Florence  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  Jaiermo,    Bologna,    Genoa,    Milan,     Venice, 

this  present  Uw.  Florence,  and  many  other  cities,  was  held  at 

Art.  2.  To  meet  the  costs  of  the  transfer  a  credit  Naples  from  October  26th  to  28th.    The  purpose 

is  opened  in  the  extraordinwy  portion  oftiie  home  ^^f  ^^  Congress  was  to  draw  up  regulations  for 

budget,  and  nnder  a  special  head  of  7,000,OOOf.diTid-  xt,^  «o=/x^i?+;rv«    ««^   ?«  rv«^^«*r>  ^^..^^  rv„<- ,*♦« 

ed  Mfollows:-2,000,000f.  in  the  budget  if  1864,  and  ^he  association,  and,  m  order  to  oan-y  out  its 

5,000,000  in  the  budget  of  1866.  objects,  it  was  resolved  to  estabhsh  schools, 

The  ministers  ofthe  interior,  of  finance,  and  of  pub-  libraries,  and  a  fund  for  assisting  workingmen 

lie  works  are  especially  charged  with  the  execution  in  their  trades.    Political  discusaons  were  ex- 

ofthe  present  law.                 .    ^    -  x.  a    •*>.  *i.*  eluded.   A  letter  was  read  from  Garibaldi,  who 

We  order  that  these  presents,  formshed  with  the  i'*"^^**-    ^^^*>*^  o««*v«^***vi**v*  «*»»««%**,  tt«v 

seal  of  State,  shaU  be  inserted  in  the  official  coUec  »  w^e  president  of  the  associaaon.    The  next 

tion  of  laws  and  decrees  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  meeting  is  to  be  held  m  ralenno. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    Its  or  Temporal  Emperor,  whose  residence  is  at 

system  of  government  is  as  yet  but  imperfectiy  Teddo.    But  neither  of  them  has  a  general 

known.    There  are  two  Emperors,  the  ^^Miki^  authority  extending  over  the  entire  empire; 

do,*'  or  Spiritoal  Emperor,  who  resides  at  MUko,  for  aotrudly  the  Government  is  a  Confederacy 

in  the  principality  of  Ejoto;  and  tiie  Tycoon,  of  a  large  number  (196)  of  princes,  called 
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"  Daimios,'*  who  not  onlj  daJrn  absolnte  sway  year,  under  the  contingency  of  an  attack  from 
over  the  territory  of  their  several  principalities,  the  most  powerful  squadron  ever  seen  in  those 
but  even  the  right  of  remoying  the  Tycoon.  sea&  advantage  was  tak^n  of  every  pause  hnr- 
TherearetwoOouncilsof  State;  the  ^*Gk>rogio,"  riedly  to  conclude  large  and  important  trans- 
consisting  of  tive  members,  and  the  "  Onwaka-  actions.  Considering  the  restrictions  and  dis- 
duchisri,"  of  seven  members.  The  Goro^o  is  coura^ements  interposed,  and  the  general  con- 
presided  over  by  '^  Gotario,^'  or  Prime  Minister,  servative  impression  which  gives  a  color  to 
who  occupies  the  post  of  regent  of  Japan,  in  Japanese  thought,  that  Japan  was  happier  in 
the  event  of  the  minority  or  during  the  tern-  its  seclusion,  as  being  less  exposed  to  danger, 
porary  illness  of  the  Tycoon.  the  wonder  is  that  the  progress  of  trade  has 

By  the  treaties  with  the  foreign  powers,  the  been  so  great.    It  was  much  checked  by  6ov- 

ports  of  Nagasaki  (on  the  island  of  Eiusiu),  emment  mterference  during  the  last  six  months 

Kanagawa  (m  the  bay  of  Teddo),  and  Hako-  of  the  year.    The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  strug- 

dadi  (in  the  island  of  Jeso),  were  thrown  open  gle  between  the  Tycoon  and  the  semi-independ- 

to  foreigners.    The  total  value  of  the  imports  ent  princes,  the  former  trying  to  secure  the 

at  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  in  the  year  1862,  highest  possible  price  for  openmg  to  the  outer 

amounted   to    £149,826.  and   of  exports  to  world  the  door  of  which  he  is  lucky  enough  to 

£217,814.    But  the  chiei  station  of  the  foreign  possess  the  key,  and  the  Daimois  struggling  to 

commerce  is  Kanagawa.   Its  commerce  is  rapid-  get  cheaply  through  and  part  with  as  littie  as 

ly  increasing.    In  1862  the  imports  were  £686,-  possible  of  their  profits.   Tne  permanent  foreign 

860,  and  the  exports  £1,318,568.    On  the  com-  residents  at  Eanawaga  have  now  increased  to 

merce  of  1868  the  following  interesting  state-  about  three  hundred,  not  counting  soldiers; 

ments  have  been  made  by  the  British  Consul,  one  hundred  and  forty  are  British  subjects,  and 

Winchester:  about  eighty  Americans  and  forty  Dutdb.    The 

^^  The  six  clearances  direct  for  Great  Britain  lapse  of  years  has  improved  the  tone  and  standing 
in  1862  rose  to  sixteen  in  1868,  in  which  year  of  the  foreign  community,  and  the  pioneers  of 
one  hundred  British  ships  cleared  from  Kana^  foreign  trade  have  mostiy  left  Japan  to  eigoy  else- 
gawa ;  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  trade  were  where  any  renmant  of  their  strangely  won  gains." 
conducted  under  the  British  fiag.  The  exports  Another  British  Consul,  Howard  Yyse,  *^sent 
amounted  to  £2,688,608.  The  imports  reached  home  a  report  on  Hakodadi,  but  the  trade  there 
£811,146,  to  which  may  be  added  five  British  is  much  less  important,  chiefiy  the  export  of 
merchant  steamers,  sold  for  £176,000,  none  of  seaweed.  Hakodadi  is  situated  on  an  island, 
them  considered  capable  of  effective  adaptation  where  there  is  littie  or  no  cultivation,  separatea 
to  warlike  purposes.  There  remained  a  balance  from  the  continent  of  Niphon  by  the  danger- 
of  trade  in  favor  of  Japan  of  £1,662,367,  paid  ous  Sangar  Straits.  No  Japanese  can  enter 
in  cash  and  in  large  supplies  of  munitions  of  Hakodadi,  or  have  commercial  intercourse  with 
war,  but  the  amount  of  the  latter  cannot  be  any  foreigner,  without  permission  from  the  offi- 
ascertained,  it  being  an  object  with  the  Govern-  ciids,  who  claim  an  exorbitant  percentage  or 
ment  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  transactions.  The  squeeze  on  tiie  business  transacted.  Mr.  How- 
import  tables  include  goods  arriving  under  the  ara  Yyse  states  that  an  edict  of  1687,  still  in 
British  flag  to  the  value  of  £686,731,  including  force  in  Yesso,  and,  as  he  believes,  in  the  whole 
camlets,  long  ells,  flannel  lastings,  &c.,  valued  of  Japan^  makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  natives 
at  £287,619,  and  cotton  manufactures,  £78,781.  to  travel  mto  other  countries;  and  their  seamen, 
The  goods  exported  under  the  British  flag  even  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores, 
amounted  in  value  to  £2,149,291.  The  exports  are,  on  their  return,  subjected  to  a  rigorous  ex- 
included  19,609  picT}ls  of  raw  silk  of  the  value  amination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment, 
of  more  than  £1,000,000 — an  increase  of  8,987  to  purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution  con- 
piculs  over  1862,  and  a  very  considerable  por-  tracted  abroad." 

tion  of  the  supply  was  believed  to.  remain  still  The  Tycoon,  in  1864,  sent  another  embassy 
in  store  ready  to  be  brought  forward  when  the  to  Prance  to  obtain  from  the  French  Gk>v- 
obstacles  presented  by  the  Government  should  emment  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  1868. 
be  surmounted.  The  export  of  tea  increased  to  After  six  conferences  between  the  three  en- 
above  6,000,000  pounds.  But  the  most  remark-  voys  of  the  Tycoon  and  the  minister  of  for- 
able  feature  is  the  sudden  development  of  the  eign  affairs,  a  convention  was  concluded  on 
trade  in  cotton  from  4,616  piculs  in  1862  to  June  20,  1864,  which  provided  as  follows: 
46,697  in  1868.  No  dependence  could  be  placed  1.  For  the  attack  made  upon  the  French  vessel 
on  the  permanence  of  this  branch  of  trade,  stim-  Kien-Cheng,  in  July,  1868,  in  the  province  of 
ulatedas  it  has  been  by  high  prices,  but  the  fact  Nagato,  the  Japanese  Government  engaged  to 
proves  that  the  Japanese  are  quite  alive  to  the  ad-  pay  over  to  tiie  French  minister  at  Yeddo, 
vantages  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  rapidity  with  three  months  after  the  return  of  the  ambas- 
which  so  great  a  quantity  of  a  staple  largely  sadors  from  France,  an  indenmity  of  140,000 
used  by  the  people  for  their  own  garments  has  Mexican  piastres,  of  whom  100,000  piastres 
been  brought  to  market  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government  itself,  and  40,- 
wonderful  fertility  and  resources  of  tiie  country.  000  piastres  by  the  authority  of  the  province  of 
It  is  obvious  that  foreign  commerce  has  struck  Nagato.  2.  The  Japanese  Government  engagee 
deep  roots  and  is  acquiring  influence.    Last  to  procure  and  to  maintain  for  the  French  vee- 
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sels  a  firee  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Simona-  some  time  phumed  against  the  Prince  of  Na- 

saldl,  employing,  to  that  end,  if  necessary,  force  gato,  in.  order  to  punish  him  for  his  continued 

ooi^jointlj  with  the  commander  of  the  French  hostility  to  the  foreigners,  destroy  his  fortifica- 

naval  division.    8.  The  redactions  in  the  tarifE^  lions,  and  secure  a  free  passage  through  the 

which  were  granted  by  the  Tycoon  to  the  straits  of  Simonoeaki.    Of  the  operations  of 

foreign  commerce,  shall  continue  in  favor  of  the  allied  fleets  the  China  Mail  of  Hong  Kong, 

importations  from  France,  or  under  the  French  Sept.  27th,  gives  the  following  account : 

flag,  as  long  as  the  treaty  of  October,  1858,  re*  "  The  vessels  of  war  detailed  for  this  under- 

nuuns  in  force.  taking  were  as  follows :  English,  the  Barossa, 

While  the  Japanese  ambassadors  were  in  the  Perseus,  the  Argus,  the  Coquette,  and  the 
France,  the  strength  of  the  anti-foreign  party  Bouncer.  French :  The  Semiramis,  the  Du- 
was  steadily  increasing.  A  council  of  damiios  pleix,  and  the  Tancrede.  Dutch :  The  Metal- 
held  at  Kioto,  had  deckred  against  the  stay  of  len-Oruz,  the  Djambi,  the  Medusa,  and  the 
foreigners  in  Japan,  and  condemned  the  policy  Amsterdam.  The  American  minister,  havhig 
of  the  Tycoon,  and  called  on  the  latter  to  cause  no  vessel  of  war  at  command,  chartered  the 
the  abandonment  by  the  foreigners  of  Yoko-  Ta-kiang,  on  board  of  which  the  United  States 
hama.  Armed  bands  of  *'  Bonins  "  roamed  flag  was  displayed,  in  order  to  show  that  Amer- 
through  the  country  and  even  threatened  ioa  was  acting  in  unison  with  the  other  powers. 
Yeddo.  After  a  long  vacillation,  the  Tycoon  **  On  the  6th  of  September  the  fleet  having 
at  length  resolved  to  adopt  energetic  meas-  previously  anchored  off  Simonosaki,  an  attack 
nres  against  the  native  party.  He  deposed  the  ipon  Prmce  Nagato^s  forts  was  commenced, 
regent,  suspended  the  Gorogio,  and  sent  troops  whic^  ended  in  tibe  destruction  of  two  bat- 
against  the  ^^  Bonins,"  who  in  two  successive  teries  on  the  eastern  extremity.  The  Japanese 
battles  were  totally  defeated.  flred  some  is^ot  and  shell  during  the  attack,  but 

A  new  act  of  hostility  against  American  ves*  without  any  serious  effect.    Not  more  than 

sels  was  committed  by  the  Prince  of  Kagato  in  seven  vessels  of  the  allied  fleet  were  engaged  in 

July.   The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  act:  the  attack.    On  the  following  day,  Sept.  6th, 

The  American  steamer  Monitor  left  Hakodadi  Jaly  shortly  aiter  daybreak,  the  Tartar  and  Barossa 

8d  for  Nagasaki;  she  encoiintered  stronff  galea,  be-  were  in  action,  having  been  challenged  by  the 

oame  short  of  foel,  and  at  about  lat,  84  she  ran  into  f^^  ^f  gome  Japanese  forts  further  on,  and  in 

a%'^U?i!^CTffi\Trca^e^*^^^^^  ^^  ^^our/ej  succeed^  in  sUendng  the 

ed  what  waa  wanted,  when  the  owner  and  captain  guns.     Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  firmg 

explained  their  distress,  and  that  thev  wanted  wood  was  renewed,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 

or  coal,  water  and  fresn  proyisiona,  for  which  they  Unfling  the  marines.     The  men  were  put  on 

TrSlteas^inX^ran*^;^^^^^^^  t"™.t*  'i^  V'.^S%nTl^  ^'X^lS^^^^^ 

whither  bound.    The  officials  said  they  would  re-  ^0™  ^^  French  and  Dutch  vessels,  and  m 

port  it  to  the  head  men ;  it  was  then  night.  about  twenty  nunutes  the  forts  were  taken. 

At  daylight  the  first  messenger  was  a  shot  firom  a  The  Perseus  went  on  shore  while  protecting 

4-gun  battery  near  the  .village ;  Uie  steamer  got  up  the  lan^  parties,  but  continued  to  do  service 

steam  "  "oon  as  possible,  The  battery  meanwhito  notwithstSiSng  PBhe  was   got  off  86  hours 

firmff  at  her,  but  without  effect.    As  soon  as  there  "y«"       ^^.......g ,    ^mx^    „«»   ^^  ^     ^^     ^    ^ 

was  light  enough  they  saw  that  screens  had  been  afterwards,  the  Barossa  havmg  stood  guard 

placed  before  Uie  Tillage,  and  behind  it  infantry,  over  her  all  the  while.    The  storming  party 

who  also  fired  at  the  steamer,  24  balls  hitting  her  -were  assailed  with  various  weapons,  including 

sides,  but  fortunately  ii^uring  no  one.    As  soon  as  arrows:  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  latter 

steam  was  got  up  the  vessel  ran  out  of  ranse,  when        '^  j^  ^'  <. ^««  j«      rpi  ^  ^«««.«1a  «♦  ♦i,:«  *;,«a 

a  e-Run  battery,  more  to  the  southward^ommenced  n^ade  nasty  wounds.    The  struggle  at  tiiis  tune 

to  fee  upon  her,  but  with  no  effect.    The  Monitor  was  tough;  Capt.  Alexander,  of  the  Euryalus, 

haying  on  board  two  24-pounderParrott  ^ns,  then  was  among  those  who  received  severe  injury, 

fired  26  shells  into  the  first  battery  and  Tillage,  set-  n  Qn  the  7th  instant,  at  daybreak,  four  ves- 

*i°rlii??t^^Srfs^il^^^^^^^  f^  ^'"^^^f^  "^^l  ^'^±^  ^,  ti 

ceeded  in  getting  wood  by  cutting  it  themselves,  forts  at  Hakusima;  but  the  successes  of  the 

Thev  then  succored  in  reaching  NagaskL  previous  day,  and  the  play  of  the  Armstrong 

Tne  bay  where  the  steamer  was  fired  in  is  in  Ka-  guns,  induced  the  occupants  of  these  forts  to 

Sto's  territoy :  and  before  the  steamer  went  in  ^^^  The  Barossa  and  Leopaid  took  charge 
ere  she  had  burned  several  bulkheads,  planks,  ^-  .v^  *«,v*««*wi  <^n<>  b»;v;ti/.  arv.**^  ^nVi  4-»}An^ 
s6me  bales  of  hemp,  baring  reserred  only  a  few  tons  of^t^«  oaDtur^  guns,  sp^g  some  wid  takmg 
of  coal  for  any  emergency.  The  attack  was  coward-  others  on  board*  Soon  after  this  (at  8  ▲.  m.,  on 
ly  and  basely  treacherous.  the  7th  of  September),  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
After  receiving  the  despatch  from  France  off  in  a  boat  under  charge  of  one  of  the  Japan- 
announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  new  treaty,  e^  who  had  lately  been  in  England.  In  the 
the  French  ambassador,  as  well  as  the  ambas-  course  of  the  day  tiie  signal  of  truce  was  hoist- 
sadors  of  England,  Holland,  and  tiie  United  ed  all  over  the  fleet;  and  it  is  reported  that 
States,  addressed  notes  to  the  Tycoon,  asking  Nagato  is  quite  willing  to  open  the  Straits  and 
for  an  immediate  answer  whether  the  treaty  treat  foreigners  civilly.  It  is  even  affirmed  that 
would  be  ratified.  On  August  25th,  they  were  he  has  offered  to  open  ports  for  trade  upon  his 
notified  by  the  Tycoon  that  the  treaty  would  territories,  and  we  can  only  hope  he  is  sincere. 
not  be  ratified.  This  reply  hastened  the  ezpe-  "  The  total  loss  sustuned  throughout  the  en- 
dition  which  the  four  ambassadors  had  for  tirefleetdoesnot  exceed  100  killed  and  wound* 
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^  that  of  the  English  squadron  being  15  dendes,  which  she  feared  would  bring  tiiein 

kiUed  and  49  woond^.    We  are  not  hi  possea-  both  to  the  a]mshoase--4he  ultimate  abode  of 

don  of  the  names  of  those  who  snflferea;  but,  whole  generations  of  Jasmins — and  Jaoqnea 

as  despatches  from  the  admiral  go  home  by  this  had  the  good  sense  to  praotioe  authorship  only 

mdl,  we  details  will  no  doabt  be  folly  given  in  dnring  hoars  of  relaxation.    To  his  bnsin^uw 

the  regular  official  form.    No  English  officers  calling  he  remained  faithful  until  the  dose  of 

have  been  killed,  but  one  or  two  are  badly  his  career,  wi^h  manifest  advantage  to  his  ma* 

wounded.    When  the  forts  were  destroyed,  the  terial  interests,  and  he  even  took  pride  in  being 

Prince  of  Nagato^s  officials  sued  for  peace,  say-  called  a  barber.    Gradually  his  rural  songa, 

ing  that  they  would  agree  to  whatever  terms  written  in  the  Langus  d^Oc^  the  tongue  of  the 

mij^t  be  proposed."  Southern  troubadours,  and  still  the  language 

The  treaty  which  the  admirals  conduded  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  French 

with  Prince  of  Nagato  was  as  follows:  peasantry,  gained  him  warm  admirers  among 

1.  For  the  future  the  ships  of  aU  nationaUties  shall,  his  Mends  and  neighbors,  at  whose  suggestion 

when  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Simonosaki,  ba  he  published,  in  1825,  a  burlesque  poem  Lou 

treated  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  shall  be  allowad  to  ChaUbaH   ("  The  Charivari"),  evindnff  easy 


shall  be  offered  to  any  one  anxious  to  land  during  he  produced  at  intervals  a  variety  of  pieces 

stress  of  weather.     %  The  forts  lately  destroyed  suggested  by  political  events,  or  local  tradition 

shall  not  be  reconstructed,  nor  shall  new  forts  be  or  romance,  and  of  which  the  popularity  is 

L^li^^^TcflSTri^r^^^^^      Iho^S^^^  ti^^^ti  am^ng  i^^e  South^of  France.^  I^ief  amW 
justly  hare  been  oe 


som 

thee  .  ,        .         ,  -„^ ^„ ^  ^  w^  ^ ^ ^       ^ 

Te^dd?^"^*  ^  ^^  decided  by  the  foreign' ministers  at  ^S^di  Girl"  of  Oastef^Ouill^''),  founded  on  a  pa^ 

I  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  foreign  ^«tio  legend  of  Guienne,  and  admirably  trans- 

minisfers  at  Teddo  with  recard  to  the  points  men-  lated  by  Longfellow,  Fra/nfonette^  Maltro  Vin^ 

tioned  in  paragraph  8.     This  agreement  referring  noucento ;  (*^Mad  Martha'^,  &c,  &c.     As  hia 

only  to  the  cessaUon  of  bostiUties  on  this  specUl  oc-  fame  increased,  the  ".barber  poet,"  as  he  was 

caaion  has  nothine  whatsoever  to  do  with  any  other  ^^n^j    _«„  x^At^^^a    ♦^    «»aW    TvtT^noi    *^^^mm 

questions  affecting  Choshiu  which  may  require  to  be  ^^  J^^  induced    to    make    annual    tours 

arranged  between  the  native  and  foreign  officials.  through  the  Southern  prOTmces,  where  he  re* 

(Signed)  8HI0HID0  BIEZN,  dted  his  chief  productions  to  ddighted  audi- 

MORI  IDZIMO.  ences,  who  tendered  him  flattering  ovations  and 

When  the  news  of  the  result  of  the  naval  liberal  contributions  in  money.    With  truly 

expedition  reached  Teddo,  it  produced  a  pro-  professional  pride  he  invariably  refused  to  ap« 

found  impression.    The  day  idPter  the  foreign  pronriate  the  latter  to  his  own  use,  but  distrib* 

ministers  at  Yokohama  were  visited  by  an  envoy  uted  it  among  the  poor.     In  gratefrtl  re* 

from  the  Gorogio,  who  informed  them  that  the  membrance  of  this  trait  the  barbers  of  Paris, 

Tycoon  no  longer  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  during  his  first  and  only  visit  to  that  city, 

Yokohama,  that  he  declared  himself  the  friend  honored  him  with  a  grand  banquet.    During 

of  the  foreigners,  that  he  would  secure  freedom  the  few  days  he  remained  in  the  metropolis  he 

of  commerce  in  the  open  ports,  and  that  he  recited  his  ^^  Blind  Girl  of  Oastel-Ouill^"  up- 

himself  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  eze-  ward  of  twenty-six  times  in  public,  on  the  last 

cntion  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  ad-  occasion  jn   presence  of  liouis  Phillipe  and 

mirals  upon  the  Prince  of  Nagato.    The  foreign  the  royal  family.    Until  within  a  short  period 

ambassadors  insisted,  however,  on  the  treaty  of  his  death  Jasmin,  when  in  Agen,  could  be 

being  ratified  by  the  Mikado,  as  they  were  frilly  seen  daily  at  his  shop  in  the  practice  of  hia 

convinced  by  the  oast  history  of  the  relations  trade.    Testimonials  of  every  description  from 

between  Japan  ana  the  foreign  powers,  that  a  cities,  academies,  and  distinguished  men  were 

treaty  without  being  sanctioned  by  the  Mikado  scattered  in  profusion  about  the  room,  in  odd 

would  never  become  effective.    On  October  5th  contrast  with  the  implements  peculiar  to  hia 

the  ministers  were  received  by  the  Goro^o,  who  calling,  and  the  poet  wore  at  his  button-hole 

promised  not  to  oppose  the  intercourse  of  the  the  red  ribbon  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  dT 

Japanese  with  the  foreign  powers.  Honor,  and  signed  himself  Jasmir^^  co^ur^  de 

JASMIN,  JAOQTTEflL  a  French  provincial  poet,  las  academiM  d^Agen  et  deBordSou.    He  was  a 

bor^  in  Agen,  Marcn  6, 1798,  died  there  Oct.  man  of  genial  manners,  and  mudi  innocent,  be- 

6, 1864.    He  was  tiie  child  of  poor  parents,  cause  uni^ected,  self-esteem,  entertaining  no 

and  after  a  scanty  education  was  apprenticed  doubt  of  his  superiority  to  all  French  poets, 

to  a  barber  and  hair  dresser  in  his  native  town,  except  Comeille,  La  Fontaine  and  B^ranger. 

At  the  age  of  18,  he  married  and  set  up  in  His  works  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to 

business  for   himself    occupying  his   leisure  be  translated  into  ordinary  French  to  be  intd* 

hours   with   reading   and   verse-making,  for  hgible  to  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen,  are  not 

which  latter  occupation  he  early  developed  a  so  widely  known  as  they  deserve ;  but  in  the 

remarkable  fondness  and  facility.     His  wife  Southern  provinces  their  populari^  rests  on  a 

yainly  attempted  to  discourage  his  poetical  ten-  lasting  basis. 
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KAKSAS.    The  entire  TOte  of  this  State  at  tatinglj'  complj  with  the  reanisition  for  men  <o  de- 

the  presidential  election  was  20,183,  of  which  Jj'^d  our  GoTcrament  We  clam  the  rirfit  to  famish 

Mr.  Lmcohi  received  10,441,  and  Gen.  McOlel-  ?T  *iJ*"®°*  ^^S^*  ^°*^  ^"i?*?fv  "  *^'*  defence, 

1      o  iri^      rm.       \    ii'j"  » 1    lu^   1    ^'^^^  and  who  are  ready  to  complj  with  the  reqairements 

Ian  8,691.    The  only  diTision  in  the  election  of  of  dutj.    The  duty  of  de&nce  devolves  upon  those 

State  officers  was  between  those  who  were  wbo  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  Government.    From 

fHendly  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  U.  S.  rach  we  will  fiU  the  call  upon  us.    We  presume  that 

Senator  Lane.    On  the  vote  for  Governor  the  jj***  men,  who  owe  the  duties  of  aUeriance  to^e 

Lane  ticket  (Crawford)  received  11  5^^^^^^^  ^ISSS^th^  \Te?e1?^^^^^^^^ 

and  the  anti-Lane  ticket  (Thatcher)  7,794.    In  «< colored  men"  for  the  benefit  of  Kentucky,  we  de- 

the  Legislature,  the  Senate  and  Honse  were  eline  your  services.    If  you  came  to  recruit  for  the 

tinannnondy  Republican.    Stoator  Lane  was  benefit  of  another  State,  we  deny  your  right  to  do  so, 

«6lect^  by  this  body  to  OoBgress  by  a  vote  of  »^^o*'^  >J;  J|f„t»^,^^th^Vrf&»  w"hrjj 

®^i?  ^*  «»ttenng.  "colored"  men.    We  do  not  intermeddle  with  any 

The   mihtary  department   of  Kansas   was  State  that  chooses  to  recruit  "colored"  men  within 

placed  under  the  command  of  M%j.-Gen.  Cur-  its  own  UiBits.    But  no  State  that  is  not  willing  to 

tia,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  Jan.  17th.  meetthemeasure  of  duty  by  contributing  its  quota 

Some  ^turb^xoe^arising  from  the  appeajjnce  iT  SS^lJ^ffirH'S^  WSSn^^o^l^^S: 

of  small  parties  of  guerrillas,  were  created  on  tucky.                               o    ^  r 

the  southern  and  eastern  border.    Ln  other  parts  Tfe  shall  meet  the  call  upon  us  without  enlisting 

nothing  of  importance  took  place  to  disturb  colored  men,  and  your  State  must  meet  its  call  from 

the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  citizens.    The  ap-  J*f  °7*  ^^  or  "colored"  men,  as  mavbest  smt  its 

proa^h  of  Gen.  Price  toward  Kansas,  in  his  iC  IfA^^^nSTckT'''"" 

tr^t  fix)m  Missouri,  caused  the  small  force  un-  Yours,  Ac.       THOMAS  B.  6BAMLETTE. 

der  Gen,  Blunt  to  be  concentrated  to  oppose  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Mm.    At  the  oommraoement  of  the  year  the  i^  ^  ^^^^  ^  q^j^  g    j^  ^^^  ^^  same  subject, 

State  had  contributed  14,000  men  to  ^e  Fed-  ^^^  j^  jg^h,  the  Governor  says:  "No  such 

eral  service.    This  number  was  still  furthw  in-  recruiting  wiU  be  tolerated  here.    Summary 

creased  m  answer  to  the  various  calls  for  troops  j^g^ice  will  be  Inflicted  upon  any  who  attempts 

made  dunng  the  year.  g^^j^  unlawful  purpose." 

The  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the  State,  q^  ^^  jg^  ^^  f^toiary,  the  Legislature  be- 

ansmg  from  the  mcreMedabdity  of  the  citizens  ^  ^  g^       adopted  the  foUowing  resolu- 

to  pay  tMes  by  the  aid  ^Federal  rarrency,  has  ^^^g    ^he  vote  of  the  House  was,  yeas  79,  nays 

been jmte  favorable.    The  Btete  debt  scarcely  5    ^/  ^^  g^^^^e,  on  the  first  7e«)lution,  yeas 

woeeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars.  21,  nays  1;  on  the  second,  unanimous;  on  the 

IJe  institutaons  of  ^e  State  comprise  a  system  u^         2I ;  on  the  fourth,  yeas  18,  nays  8. 

of  public  schools,  a  State  university  and  normal  «    ;   *.    A    ^       ,  .      ,.    ^.t    ^ 

school  and  an  agricultural  college.     These,  ^e^hfhyth^Gen^uLH^hffm^^ 

v^J^Jiv           ""  «e**^uji,«x«i  ^^tr^o^',     *"y^  uMUh  of  Kentucky :  \,  That  this  State  need  make  no 

however,  are  m  their  mfancy,  and  the  latter  are  fort^er  ^declaration,  by  legislative  resolutions,  of  her 

as  yet  hardly  organized.    Arrangements  have  intense  lojalty  or  of  her  aincere  and  unalterable  de- 

been  made  also  for  the  establishment  of  institu-  votion  to  the  National  Union  and  the  Constitution, 

tions  for  the  insane,  blmd,  and  deaf  mutes.  Her  stand  has  been  taken  after  tiie  maturest  deUber- 

Tni»"KrTTTnirv      'ri»«.  •vw..«;«u«4>  ■.v«»x^^a  a*  ^^t^  ation,  and  is  known  to  the  world.    She  will  not  now 

KENTUCKY.    The  manifest  purpose  of  the  ;^  ^^^^^  ^y  taking  any  backward  step,  but  wiU 

Federal  (i-ovemment  to  bring  the  aWe-Ooaiea  go  forward  with  all  her  resources  of  men,  money,  and 

negroes  of  Kentucky  into  the  army,  produced  credit,  to  the  support  of  our  sallant  armies  in  the 

much  excitement  in  the  State  early  in  1864.  field,  until  the  reoellion  is  subdued  and  treason  dis- 

On  the  10th  of  Dec.,  1868,  the  Governor  was  ^^  T^the  fu'Smwuf  kw  oHh^^^^^ 
notified  by  OiS)t.  Edward  Oahill,  tiiat  he  had  ^iTorts  to  Jor4ct*Sn?^?rore  ullt^have  been  commit- 
been  ordered  to  Kentucky  to  recrmt  firee  color-  ted,  either  by  the  Executive  or  the  Legislative  Do- 
ed  men  for  the  army,  and  the  assent  of  the  partment  of  the  Government. 
Governor  to  tiie  necessary  proceedings  was  re-  2.  That  we  regard  as  impolitic  the  enlistment  of 
ouested  negroes  as  soldiers  into  the  armies  of  the  United 
4  w?u.  -..v  x-L  ^  -J  States,  and  we  earnestly  protest  against  their  enlist- 
In  reply,  on  Dec.  14th,  the  Governor  said :  ment  within  the  State  of  Kentucky ;  and  we  respect- 
Ton  do  not  inform  me  by  what  authority  you  come  fully  request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
to  Kentucky  to  recruit  "  free  colored  men.*'  I  know  remove  firom  our  limits  and  borders  all  camps  for 
of  no  act  of  Congress  requiring  such  service,  nor  negro  soldiers,  by  which  our  slaves  are  enticed  to 
have  I  seen  any  order  from  the  war  department  di^  leave  the  services  of  their  owners, 
xtectiziff  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  well  assured,  that  8.  That^  in  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly, 
in  deterence  to  our  peculiar  position,  and  to  avoid  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States  in  rebellion, 
unnecessarily  aggravating  the  troubles  of  the  loyal  as  regards  the  Union,  was  not  changed  by  the  crim- 
men  of  Kentucky,  the  aulhorities  at  Washin^n  do  inal  action  of  their  people  In  attempting  to  secedo, 
Bot  cootempiato  recruiting  "  colored  man  "  in  Ken-  thus  forcing  a  civil  war  upon  the  country;  and  when 
tucky.  We  are  ready  to  fill  our  quota  from  tiie  the  people  of  any  or  all  those  States  snail,  in  good 
"free"  white  citizens  of  Kentucky,   we  will  unhesi-  faith,  return  to  their  allegiance,  their  States  are,  as 
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before  the  war,  members  of  the  great  American  Union,  At  the  same  time  the  Umon  State  Central 

C^l^^StT^LH^V^^l:^'^'  *°  *"•  S'^^fnr^  \f^  ^»'«»  state  convention, 

4.  That  the  inaugural  address  and  message  of  Got.  *^  ^^^  **  liOUlsville  on  May  25th,  to  nomi- 

Bramlette  {see  Annual  CTCLOPiu>DL,  1868)  to  the  i^&te  an  electoral  ticket,  and  appoint  delegates 

present  Qeneral  Assembly,  so  far  as  the  same  treat  to  the  Chicago  ConTCntion. 

H  ?^  ^^^"^  rela14ons,  reflect  truly  the  sentiments  On  the  22d  of  March  the  Governor  proceeded 

t%l^^li:^^^^^^^:^i  *^  "iltZ^Jl  ^  Waflf  gton.    The  object  of  hisjwon  he 

ed  to  the  patriotic  consideration  of  the  American  ^^  ®*?*®^i^  *  ^®**^  ^^^  -^J?^  22d,  addrees- 

people.  ed  to  CoL  Hodges : 

On  Feb.  24th  Congress  passed  an  act  direct-  The  object  of  my  mission  to  Washington  was  to 

ing  that  all  able-bodied  inale  colored  persons  have  the  ^uota  of  militia  called  into  service  from  Ken 

between  twenty  and  forty-five,  resident  in  the  *^cky  asai^edupon  the  basis  of  enrolment,  and  not 

United  States,  should  be  enrolled  and  form  a  o\^PWl**»o°i  "idtoobtainrelief  to  the  citizens  of 

J.    x- ii!^^  J^      1  r              tStT          1  *"*"*-"  Kentucky  agamst  the  unauthorized  and  offensive  in- 

part  of  the  national  forces.     When  a  slave  of  a  terference  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  recruiting  brokers, 

loyal  master  shomd  be  drafted,  his  master  shonld  with  the  slaves  in  Kentucky :  and  to  have  the  enlist! 

have  a  certificate  and  the  bounty  of  one  hundred  ment  and  draft  of  slaves  confined  within  the  purview 

dollars,  and  the  slave  should  be  free.    Under  ®^  ^^  *®*  of  Congress  for  enrohnent  and  draft,  ftc 

this  act  of  Confess  the  enrohnent  was  com-  He  was  quite  succesaftd  in  the  objecte  of  his 

menced  m  the  State,  and  the  Governor,  on  yigi*  and  further  says : 

March  16th,  issued  the  following  proclamation :  ,  . 

It  IS  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  add,  that  the 

y»A2naro«T,  March  10th,  1861  President  and  Secretary  of  War  manifested  the  most 

2b  the  PiopU  qf  Kwduehu  :  cordial  readiness  to  bestow  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 

Fbllow-Citizbns:  In  view  of  the  disturbance  of  the  tucky  every  favor  which,  under  the  exwting  laws, 

Dopular  mindj  produced  by  the  enrohnent  of  slaves  could  reasonably  be  demanded;  and  expressed  the 

for  the  army  in  Kentucky,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  most  earnest  sympathy  for  them,  and  a  desire  to 

make  the  following  suggestions  for  the  benefit  and  avert,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  recurrence  of  those  ca* 

ffuidance  of  the  loyal  people  of  Kentucky :  Your  in-  Utmities  to  which,  as  a  Border  State,  they  have  been 

dignation  should  not  move  you  to  commit  acts  of  vio*  subjected, 
lence,  nor  to  unlawful  resistance.    Standing  as  we 

have  stood,  and  will  ever  stand,  <<for  the  Constitu-  In  the  interviews  between  the  authorities  at 

tion,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,"  Washington  and  the  Governor,  it  was  airreed 

we  must  repel  the  efforts  of  rebellion  to  overthrow  ^w  when  any  county  filled  its  quota,  m  any 

our  Government,  by  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the  field,  "  "^  ZZa^    ^     "i,*        r         4"""5     , jV-^ 

and  meet  and  correct  unjuit  or  unconstitutional  legisl  ^*y»  ?^  totiier  recruitmg  of  negroes  should  be 

lation  by  legitimate  appeals  to  the  constituted  tri-  permitted  m  such  county,  except  m  such  cases 

bunals  of  the  Government;  and  through  the  ballot-  as  where  the  master  and  slave  both  concurred 

box  displace,  in  the  constituted  modes,  those  who  in  the  appUcation  for  enlistment.    When  the 

pervert  or  abuse  the  trusts  committed  to  them.   This  ;i-«fl.  «.««  Ti/w»/»oa«*.«.  ♦/>  fin  *i»a  /^«^/x4-a   «ii  ««i^«^^ 

fs  the  only  true  mode  of  maintaining  « the  Constitu-  ^  ^^v  ff^    1-  tiie  quota,  all  subject 

tion,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcemeirt  of  the  laws."  ^  draft  had  to  take  their  chances  of  such  m- 

Tbe  mere  act  of  enrolling  the  names  of  slaves  does  voluntary  service.    It  was  agreed  that  all  re- 

not  affect  any  right  of  the  citizen.   No  draft  has  been  oruiting  should  be  strictiy  limited  to  the  regu- 

It  mSllrTma  rot*" We^hoSl^^  ^^^  appointed  oflBicers  for  tiiat  service;  and 

tain  the  law.  aid"pursue  in  the  modes**  pro^ded^he  ^  ^^^  engaged  ^thout  autiiority,  or  m  tiie 

remedy  it  affords.    If  any  violence  or  wrong  to  the  Offensive  and  unlawnu  modes  of  sending  out 

person  or  property  of  the  citizen  be  committed  by  bodies  of  troops  to  gather  up  negroes  by  force 

any  officer  or  soldier,  against  the  known  laws  of  the  and  otherwise,  and  put  tiiem  in  camps,  should 

Ijriluf  b'^/wT.nV'S'thf  cJioi^anXT^^^^^  ^JT^^^  TT^^  ^'^^  .  ?  ^"^ 

fuses  or  neglects  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  arrest  jptii©r  agreed,  tiiat  all  n^oes  recrmted  by  en- 

the  officer  or  soldier  under  his  command  so  accused,  hstment  or  draft  should  be  removed  to  camps 

and  hand  him  or  them  oyer  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  outside  of  the  State,  for  organization  and  in* 


and  in  accordance  with  law,  assert  and  urge  your  ^^  ^^  *^*  ^1*^**  of  labor.    Mf^.-Gen.  Burbridge, 

rights.    It  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  Uw  until  it  is  de-  tiien  in  command  in  Kentucky,  was  selected, 

claredj  by  judicial  decision,  to  be  unconstitutioni^  and  charged  with  carrying  out  these  points. 
The  citizen,  whose  property  may  be  taken  under  it        yf^^  ^  Waahmgton,  Gov.  Bramlette,  Senator 

for  pubhc  use,  will  be  entitled,  under  the  imperative  rw^yv.,   ««;i  tlt*    a  7i  tt^^«^  i,«^  ««  .-^i-^..^^.. 

mandate  of  the  Constitution,  to  a  just  compensation  ^^°' "^?^^^;  ^/  <^.  Hodg^  had  an  mterview 

for  his  private  property  so  taken  for  public  use.    Al-  With  irresident  Lincoln,  at  the  close  of  which 

though  the  present  Congress  may  not  do  us  jus-  the  President  remarked  ^^  that  he  was  appre- 

tice,  yet  it  is  safe  to  rely  upon  the  justice  of  the  hennve  that  Kentuckians  felt  unkindly  toward 


nominious  disgrace  those  who,  in  the  agony  of  our  &0«    It  was  subsequentiy  suggested  to  the  Pres- 

conflict^  perverted  their  sacred  trusts  to  the  base  uses  ident,  by  Mr.  Hodges,  to  write  out  his  remarks 

of  partisan  ends  and  fanatical  purposes.     Uphold  at  this  interview  for  pubHcation,  as  likely  to  re- 

and  maintain  your  Government  as  constituted,  and  ^r»-«  ^-^^i^  ^f  4\^^  ^JL\t,a\^^  ^"u^^y^  •»»<.  «ti>A*»«%« 

obey  and  enforce  its  just  demands  as  the  only  hope  ^^7®  ^"^^  ^l  ^®  pr^udice  which  was  atteinpt- 

of  perpetuating  fi-ee  institutions.  ed  to  be  created  agamst  mm  m  K.entucky.   Ine 

THOMAS  E.  BRAMLETTE.  following  is  his  letter : 
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Bzaourxn  Mabuoit,  WABBni«TOS,  April  4 

Mt  DBAS  Sib  :  Ton  ask  me  to  put  in  writing  the 
substance  of  what  I  TerbaUr  sud,  the  other  da/,  in 
Tonr  presence  td  Gov.  Bramlette  and  Senator  Dixon. 
it  was  about  as  follows: 

I  am  natnrallj  anti-slayery.  If  slayexT  is  not 
wrong,  nothins  is  wrone.  I  cannot  remember  when 
I  did  not  so  think  ana  feel.  And  jet  I  hare  nerer 
understood  that  the  Presidencjr  conferred  npon  me 
an  unrestricted  rij^t  to  act  officially  upon  this  judg^ 
ment  and  feeling.  It  was  in  the  oath  I  took,  that  I 
would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could 
not  take  the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was 
it  mr  Tiew  that  I  might  take  an  oath  to  get  power, 
and  oreak  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I  understood, 
too,  that  in  ordinary  drlT  administration,  this  oath 
even  forbade  me  to  practically  indul^  my  primary 
abstract  indsment  on  the  moral  question  of  slavery, 
I  had  puDlicly  declared  this  many  times  and  in  many 
ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  hare  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judg^ 
ment  and  feeling  on  slavery. 

I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  to  the  oest  of  my  ability,  im- 
5osed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  everr  in- 
ispensable  means,  that  Govemmeni— that  Nation, 
of  which  that  Constitution  was  the  organic  law.  Was 
it  possible  to  lose  the  Nation,  and  yet  preserve  the 
Constitution  f 

By  ffeneral  law  life  and  limb  must  be  protected ; 
▼et  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life : 
but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  feel 
that  measures,  otherwise  unconstitutional,  might  be- 
come lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  pros- 
ervation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation.  Right  or  wrone,  I  assumed  this 
Sound,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to 
e  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve 
the  Constitution,  if  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor 
matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of  CK>vemment, 
country,  and  Constitution,  all  together.  When,  earl^ 
in  the  war,  G«n.  Fremont  attempted  militaiT'  emanci- 
pation, I  forbade  it  because  I  dia  not  then  think  it  an 
mdispensable  necessity.  When,  a  little  later.  Gen. 
Hunter  attempted  militaiT  emancipation,  I  offain  for- 
bade it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the  intuspensa- 
ble  necessity  had  come. 

When,  in  March,  and  May,  and  July,  1868, 1  made 
earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  border  States 
to  favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the 
indispensable  necessity  for  military  emancipation 
and  arming  the  blacks  would'Come,  unless  evened  by 
that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  1 
was  in  my  best  judgment  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
either  surrendering  the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Con- 
stitution, or  of  laying  strong  nand  upon  the  colored 
element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped 
for  ereater  gain  than  loss;  but  of  this  Iwas  not  en- 
tirefy  confident.  More  than  a  year  of  trial  now  shows 
no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations ;  none  in  our 
home  popular  sentiment ;  none  in  our  white  military 
force ;  no  loss  by  it  anyhow,  anywhere.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  shows  a  gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers.  These  are 
palpable  facts,  about  whicn,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no 
cavilling.  We  have  the  men,  and  we  could  not  have 
had  them  without  the  measure. 

And  now,  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the 
measure,  test  himself,  by  writing  down  m  one  line, 
that  he  is  for  subduing  tne  rebelhon  by  force  of  arms. 
and  in  the  next  that  ne  is  for  taking  these  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  firom  the  Union  side,  and 
placing  them  where  they  would  be,  but  for  the  meas- 
ure he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  face  his  cause  so 
stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word^  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conver- 
sation.   In  tellm^  this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment 
to  my  own  sagacity.    I  claim  not  to  have  controlled 
VOL.  ly. — ^29       A 


events,  but  confess  plainly  thai  events  have  eon- 
trolled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggle, 
the  nation's  condition,  is  not  what  either  party  or 
any  man  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim 
it.  Whither  it  is  tendmg  seems  plain.  If  God  now 
wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also 
that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as  you  of  the  South, 
shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong, 
impartial  history  will  find  therein  new  cause  to  at- 
test and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Gk>d. 
Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

The  Govemor  stated  in  his  message  to  the 
Legialatore,  in  Januaryy  1865,  relative  to  the 
agreements  made  with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, and  which  Gen.  Bm'bridge  was  appointed 
to  carry  ont,  as  follows : 

It  was  not  contemplated,  by  me  that  this  was  to 
save  slavery  in  Kentucky,'  nor  did  any  such  idea 
occur  to  the  President,  'it  was  not  sought  thereby 
either  to  perpetuate  slavery  or  to  exterminate  it, 
but  solely  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  a  loyal  people,  by  securing  them  exemption  from 
nnlawiul  and  offensive  courses;  from  insults  and  un- 
necessary ii\juries ;  the  State  from  the  loss  of  its 
S roper  credits,  and  the  country  from  the  unnecessary 
estrucUon  of  alarae  amount  of  productive  labor. 
Having  unifomuy  held  and  continuously  an- 
nounced the  conviction,  fr^m  the  commencement  of 
rebellion,  that  secession  was  the  worst  form  of  aboli- 
tion, that  it  would  abolish  slavery  in  blood,  it  never 
ent^ed  my  mind  .thai  any  thing  I  might  do  to  relieve 
mv  people  from  suffering  on  account  of  it, '  could 
either  prevent  or  stay  the  hand  of  rebellion  from 
working  its  destruction.  The  object  of  tbis  arrange- 
ment was  to  benefit  and  protect  tne  k)yal  white  man, 
and  prevent  him  being  subjected  to  wanton  and  un- 
called-for injury  and  unprovoked  insult  and  outrage, 
by  lawless  acts,  on  account  of  the  neffro. 

Had  these  adreements  been  carriea  out,  a  vervdif- 
ferent  state  or  feeling  would  have  existed  in  Ken- 
tucky. But,  instead  of  carrying  them  out,  the  most 
offensive  and  iigurions  modes  were  adopted  to  vio- 
late them«  by  him  who  was  selected  and  charged  wilh 
their  fulfilment. 

The  Governor  then  proceeds  in  the  same 
message  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  his  views 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  nulitary  affairs  were 
conducted  in  the  State : 

In  Western  Kentucky,  Brigadier-CFeneral  E.  A. 
Paine,  confederated  with  other  officers  and  some 
citizens,  ran  a  career  of  shameful  criminality. 
Thoueh  brief  it  was  terrible.  Hearing  that  wronn 
were  being  perpetrated  in  that  section,  but  that  tne 
citizens  were  afraid  to  speak  out  and  make  them 
Imown,  I  sent  Lieut-Coi.  J.  J.  Craddock.  of  tiie 
"  Capital  Guards,*'  to  Paducah,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  me  the  facts.    Upon  getting  his  report,  I 

S referred  charges  against  Gen.  Paine  and  others  to 
le  President  of  the  United  States.  By  order  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Paine  was  promptly  reHeved 
by  (}en.  Meredith,  whose  soldieriy  oeanng  and  just 
aoministratien  have  given  peace  and  confidence  in 
that  section. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Brigadier-Gen.  6.  S. 
Ttj  and  Col.  John  M.  Brown,  46th  Kentucky  mounted 
infantry^  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
€hn.  Pame,  etc.  I  send  with  this  communication  a 
copy  of  their  report,  with  my  letter  to  the  President, 
and  also  letter  of  the  8d  of  September,  touching 
other  subjects. 

The  commandant  of  the  District  of  Kentnokr 
established  a  system  of  trade  permits  in  violation  of 
law  and  to  the  detriment  of  tiie  public  interests. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law,  had 
fixed  regulations ;  the  military,  without  law,  and  in 
violation  of  law,  assumed  -io  organize  Boards  of 
Trade,  who,  for  certain  fees,  were  to  pass  upon  and 
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determine  who  shoald  buy  itnd  mII,  not  only  in  the  of  the  oi^il,  yet  the  law  appUeable  to  each  is  alike 

ordinar]r  coarse  of  trade,  but  for  family  supplies,  binding  on  each.    Althonxh  the  foots  which  consti- 

Ab  administered  in  Eentncky,  it  was  a  most  shame-  tute  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  the  arrest  and 

Idl  and  corrupt  system  of  partisan  political  corrup*  imprisonment  of  a  citixen  by  the  military  are  dif- 

tion  and  oppression.    This  machinery  of  fraud  and  ferent  from  and  far  more  extensive  than  civil  arrests, 

corrupt  oppression  is  still   retained,  and  the  facts  yet  the  rules  of  law  are  the  same  in  the  application 

showinff  its  corrupt  use,  should  be  collected  and  pre-  of  the  fiusts. 

sented,  oy  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken-  By  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  8, 186S, 
tucky,  to  the  national  authorities,  in  such  form  as  to  entitled  "An  act  relattn|;  to  nabeas  corpus  ana  reru* 
secufb  the  abolishment  and  future  prohibition  of  all  Uting  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,"  tne 
such  interferences  with  the  lawful  and  necessary  mode  of  proceeding,  wnen  non-combatants  and 
trade  of  the  country.  others  have  been  arrested,  is  fixed.  This  law,  which 
An  attempt  was  also  made,  under  cover  of  these  was  intended  to  limit  the  action  of  military  command- 
military  traae  regulations,  through  the  Commissary  ants  in  the  various  localities  and  give  some  assurance 
Department,  to  perpetuate  a  most  extenrive  swindle  of  ultimate  justice  to  the  the  citixen,  has  been  whoUr 
upon  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  in  the  purchase  of  and  utterly  set  at  defiance  by  Brevet  MM^General  o, 
their  hog  crop.  Under  the  trade  orders  none  could  G.  Burbridge  in  the  instances  of  Colonel  Wolford  and 
ship  or  drive  to  market  without  a  permit ;  and  all  Lieut.-Gov.  Jacobs  and  others.  Nay,  further,  the 
were  prohibited  from  shipping  across  tiiie  Omo  River,  action  in  the  case  of  Lieut-Gov.  Jacobs  is  in  defiance 
thus  closing  the  Cincinnau  and  other  markets  to  our  of  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  and  laws ;  in 
fanners.  The  buyers  and  packers  of  Louisville  and  defiance  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  liberty ;  dis- 
elsewhere  were  warned  off  under  threats  of  arrest  honors  the  cause  of  our  country,  and  degrades  the 
and  confiscation,  etc.  Agents,  who  were  assigned  to  military  rank  to  the  infamous  uses  of  partisan  and 
this  wholesale  swindle,  went  actively  to  work,  noti-  personal  vengeance. 

fVing  the  farmers  that  the  Government  had  deter-  m,            ,,.,    4.  _      *  xv^  a*  x    x     ax. 

minid  to  take  their  hogs,  and  had  fixed  the  price  The  contnbutionB  of  the  State  to  the  army 

which  thev  must  take— a  price  greatlv  below  the  of  the  Umted  States  to  Deo.  81st,  1864,  were  as 

market  value.    To  have  a  stop  put  to  this  swindle,  follows :   Three-years  men,   89,645 ;    one-year 

which  was  being  carried  on  through  the  Commissarv  ^^1,    18,086  ;   nine-months  men,  8,057— total 

?Zme%^;«^o^'^,S?X:¥.irco^=  ".817-  'Thfa is  exd«dve Of fte colored  t«>o^ 

tion  to  the  President,  borne  by  reUable  messengers,  of  whom  there  were  14,918,  three-years  men. 

to  explain  the  details  of  the  matters  of  my  letter.  The  total  of  white  and  colored  troops  is  76,835, 

The  hog  swindle  was  promptly  ended,  but  not  until  The  returns  of  the  enrolment  presented  the 

the  fanners  had  sustained  losses  to  at  least  1800  0^^  foUowing  results:   118,410  whites,  20,088  ne- 

S^uS.^^f^'^P'^t^itKeTr ?ofe  g-es;  iStd,  188.493.  'About  6%  B^onld  b, 

farmers  of  the  State  that  you  collate,  or  provide  for  added  to  the  colored^  as  no  retmns  were  made 

so  doing,  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  attempted  and  from  two  districts.    The  reoeipts  into  the  Treafr> 

partially-executed  fraud,  and  present  them  also  m  my  during  the  fiscal  year  were  greatly  deoreaaed, 

connecfion  with  the  "  mChtwr  trade  reguUtions."  ;^  ^    Governor  recommended  an  inorefued 

The  gravest  matter  of  mihtary  outrage  has  been,  '^r  ^  .  v«"*^"w  x^twuuuvuuvu  lum  «uvx^mh>ou 

and  yet  is.  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  banishment  I^te  01  taxation. 

of  loyal  oitisens  without  a  hearing;^  and  without  even  Near  the  end  of  the  year  1868  a  call  was 

a  knowledge  of  the  char^  against  them.    There  issaed  by  some  citizens  of  lOssonri  for  a  oon« 

have  been  a  number  of  this  class  of  arrests,  merely  yention  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  slave  States. 

^WTsu^mX-fSS^^A^^  ^  -^T'^^  f  LouisviUeon  Jnne  8th,  "for  S 

the  spoils,  so  infamously  extorted,  are  divided,  has  promotion  of  a  more  cordial  nnaerstanomg  be* 

not  transpired  to  the  public  information.    For  par-  tween  those  who  concorred  in  the  necessity  of 

tisan  political  ends  Gen.  John  B.  Huston  was  arrested  adopting  fi'eedom  policies  t  for  the  more  effective 

5n«'^^S^o/^h^l£ri^S!'  "/.  ^j:^^  of  »r^  8*^  organi«i«on8  to  «oom. 

was,  however,  released  in  a  few  daySj  but  that  does  P"«^  V\®  ^^ ,    ^^  emancipation ;  and  for  such 

not  atone  for  the  criminalitv  of  his  malicious  arrest  mntoal  interchange  of  opmions  and  ezpenencea 

and  £alse  ini^sonment.    Ae  battle-scarred  veteran,  as  may  make  the  teachings  of  the  past  profit  in 

T^    ,       ,*  _^  ^1^                    ,  ,      .-       .  ._           -  _                      The  convention 

Febmary  22d,  at 

About  one  hundred 

out  ahearim;  and  without  an  accusation,  so  far  as  he  delegates  from  Ifissouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 

or  his  frienoB  can  ascertain.  and  Arkansas  were  present.    Wm.  P.  Thomason 

niil^o;i^«^£SSI'l!!^''J?'''^°"!^®*''°^^^^  VM  chosen  President,  and  the  foUowing  resolu- 

received  m  battle  for  his  country,  was  victimized  to  «^__  _  _^  ^^^n^^ , 

partisan  and  personal  vengeance,  and  hurried,  with-  «*ons  were  aaopcea : 

out  a  hearing  and  without  any  known  accusation,  JSiMoZooef,  1st.    That  the  unity  of  this  country,  with 

through  the  rebel  lines  into  Virginia.    The  indecent  the  present  republican  form  of  ffovemment.  State  and 

and  guilty  haste  with  which  he  was  hurried  off^  and  National,  must   be   preservec^  and   rebellion  aup- 

through  the  lines  stamps  the  personal  malignity  of  pressed. 

the  deed  with  the  infamy  of  conscious  criminslity.  2d.  That  slaverv  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes 

Other  cases  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  se-  the  strength  of  the  rebellion ;  that  we  see  no  hope 

lected  because  uey  are  known  to  the  whole  country ;  of  permanent  peace  until  the  principles  of  freedom 

their  acts  are  part  of  the  glorious  history  of  loyal  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 

heroism,  and  their  accusers  shrink  from  the  light  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  carried  into  practice, 

investigation,  but  cannot  escape  the  scourging  judg-  The  (][uestion  whether  slavery  is  to  be  perpetuated  or 

ment  of  an  outraged  people.  not  is  no  longer  exclusively  a  State  out  a  national 

The  military  authorities  are  as  much  bound  to  ob-  one.    It  is.  therefore,  proper  that  the  Constitution  of 

serve  the  laws  as  the  civiL    Though  the  law  ffovem-  the  Unitea  States  should  oe  so  amended  as  to  secure 

ing  the  action  of  the  military  mav  and  does  often  and  freedom  to  every  human  being  within  its  jurisdiction, 

materially  differ  from  that  whicn  controls  the  action  Such  a  guarantee  of  individual  freedom  is  as  neces^ 
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saiy  in  the  Gonstitotion  of  the  XJnited  States  as  that  ocrats  filiould  meet  in  joint  convention  on  Jane 

^'^^^SS^^i?"  ^''"".°  ♦  S?«?^?!Il^?^««®Ji*^'.i,*  18<^-    The  former,  however,  declined  the  prop- 

8d.  The  Government  has  the  constitntional  nght  ...          r>  j.i.   i.                    ^  j  •         •        ^  j.c 

to  command  the  sepvicea  of  every  man,  no  matter  what  ^^^^^   ^^  however,  acted  m  nmon  at  the 

his  color  or  condition,  whether  bond  or  firee.    The  Chicago  Convention  and  at  the  sabeeqnent  elec* 

master  cannot  interpose  his  right  between  the  man  tion.     The  Democratic  convention  assembled 

and  the  Government :  and  we  are  in  favor  of  enUst-  June  16th,  and  Ohas.  A.  Wickliffe  was  chosen 

™fxf   m?^j    ^          if 'ir     *u  i>^iA    *  •    *K.  phMrmftn     The  rcsolutions  express  the  sover- 

4th.  That  donnff  a  rebelhon  the  President,  in  the  "    '      J',             ,   ^i:  /^TT  ^f***"  j'"'=^  ^  .T: 

ezercbe  of  the  warpower,  has  fuU  and  ample  authority  «gnty  of  the  people,  that  the  declarations  of  the 

to  free  all  slaves  m  the  rebellious  districts,  and  they  sathors  Qf  the  Oonstitntion,  tho  deliberations  of 

are  hereby  invested  irrevocably  with  all  the  rights  the  Federal  conventions,  the  resolntions  of  1798 

jf  fireemen;  and  in  the  present  rebeUion  he  ought  ^n^  1799  ^nd  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

to  exercise  this  power  to  its  fuU  extent.  r>^„w.  «taL.  ♦v»^  «*»;^^  Av,  :♦«  ir^^^i^^^^^^^^  +i»«4. 

6th.  That  with  the  effect  of  the  President's  Amnes-  ^^  ^^^e  the  gmdes  fonts  interpretation,  that 

ty  Proclamation  before  us  we  declare  that  in  our  the  coercion  of  eleven  otates  is  an  act  of  saicioal 

.  opinion  the  same  has  been  injurious  to  the  Union  folly ;  that  the  administration  has  attempted  to 

•/  cause  and  its  operations  within  the  district  to  which  strike  down  State  sovereignty,  interfered  with 

LTbf  P^S|^\%^"^^^^  ^«  right  of  suffi-age,  &a,  &c    and  that  they 

rebels,  and  we  would  urge  its  recall  or  suspinsion  ^  nncompromismgly  opposed  to  the  elevation 

until  armed  rebellion  is  wholly  crushed.  of  the  African  race  to  citizenship  and  their  for- 

6th.  That  the  Slave-State  Freedom  Convention  be  mation  into  standing  armies  to  control  white 

made  apermanentorganixationbytheformatioBof  me«    ^^^     xhe  convention  also  appointed    a 

StXSr:LhTf'S^.«Xr?o%"p^*,;j^  oonumttee  toaddreasPreMdentliua  for  the 

carrying  out  its  principles,  and  that  the  delegation  pnrpose  Which  they  thns  state: 

for  each  State  represented  m  the  convention  appoint  y^  Abraham  Lincoln,  Prmdeni,  dtc,  : 

^tJS^^mu^  °'*-,    I  <^®™°"**®f •      ^         . ,    .         u  The  Kentucky  Democratic  State  Convention  meet- 

7th.  That  we  declare  ourselves,  fayorable  to  such  -       -^  Louisville  on  the  28th  of  June  respectfuUy 

an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  requests,  through  the  undersigned  committee,  yoii 

States  as  shall  make  the  President  elective  for  one  i^iiediate  atteAion  to  a  grievance  under  whici  Ken- 

term  only.  tucky  is  now  suffering,  of  an  extraordinary,  if  not 

anomalous,  character  in  a  republic. 

A  State  executive  committee  was  appomted  For  more  than  a  week  Democratic  newspapers  from 

by  the  Kentucky  delegates  to  the  convention,  other  States  have  been  excluded  from  the  city  of 

and  a  call  issued  for  a  State  convention  to  as-  LouisviUe,  by  the  order  we  are  informed,  of  the 

semble  at  Louisville  on  ^y  9th,  and  appoint  l^^^]  ^^^^tfl^^X^i^f^^e'^L^^^ 

delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Presidential  Oonven-  Jnqu&tr  and  Chicago  Times  have  been  excluded 

tioiL    The  following  persons  were  appointed  from  the  whole  State  of  Kentucky  under  the  order, 

the  State  executive  committee:  James  Speed,  as  reported,  of  General  Burbridge. 

afterwards  U.  S.  Attorney- General,  John  Tomp-  Early  in  June  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  and 

kins  and  L.  IST.  Dembitz,  Louisville ;  0.  A.  Pres-  central  part  of  the  State  was  made  by  Ool. 

ton,Oovington;  O.F.  Beyland;  HamOummings,  John  Morgan  from  East  Tennessee.    For  the 

Newport ;  Dr.  Perry  S.  Leyton,  Lewis  Oounty ;  object  and  details  of  the  invasion  9ee  Abmt 

G«orgeD.  Blakey,Russellville;  Thomas  B.Oal-  Operations.     Guerrillas    acting    as   thieves, 

vert,  Bowling  Green.  were  infesting  the  southern  borders,  greatiy  to 

A  Republican,  or  a  Bepublican  Fnion  conven-  the  injury  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants.    On 

tion,  assembled  at  Lexington  on  April  11th,  at  June  21  st  Gen.  Sherman  issued  the  following 

which  Mr.  Goodloe  was  appointed  chairman,  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  division 

Speeches  were  made,  and  delegates  appointed  of  Kentucky: 

to  the  Baltimore  Presidential  Convention.    ■  HBAi>QUAMHasMiL.DiT.oFTH.Mifl8.,Ef™Fi«LD,) 

On  May  25th  a  Union  Democratic  convention  Bio  Shaittt,  Ga.,  June  21, 1864.    f 

assembled  at  Louisville,  at  which  James  Guthrie  Gm.  Bttrbridge.  Commanding  Div,  of  Ky. : 

was  chosen  chairman.    Delegates  were  appoint-  Gbkbral,— -Tne  recent  nud  of  Morgan,  and  the 

ed  to  the  Chicago  Presidential  Convention,  and  o^***  ^^  ^^  ™?S  stylmg  themselres  Confederate 

an  electoral  tiSfet  appointed.    ResolutionTwere  Pjrtisans^  or  guern^^^ 

also  unanimously  adopted,  affirming  the  princi-  Even   on  the  Southern  ''State  Righte''  theory 

pies  expressed  by  the  previous  convention  of  Kentucky  has  not  seceded.    Her  people  by  their 

March  iTth,   1868,   condenming  the  doctrine  ▼«>*«  «n<l  *lieir  actions  have  adhered  to  their  allegi- 

tiiat  the  hisurrectionary  States  have  ceased  to  '^''^.^  **»«  National  Government,  and  the  Sou^ 

V     oJ^  X    "^^^^^^^r^^*^***./  xv  J.  i.v       V    i.    ^  XV  would  now  coerce  her  out  of  our  Umon,  and  into 

be  States  of  the  Union,  that  the  object  or  the  theirs,  by  the  very  dogma  of  coercion  upon  which  so 

war  should  be  to  subjugate  armed  insurrection,  much  stress  was  laid  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and 

condemning  the  enlistment  of  negroes,  &c.,  &c.  which  carried  into  rebellion  the  people  of  the  middle 

A  convention  was  also  called  by  some  of  the  or  border  slave  States.          ^     .  ^.            ,,  ,  ^^^ 

most  prominent  member  of  the  Demooratio  JroC^;ySS^.^ToSS^°Lt.S;^rmu'.^ 

^  party  of  the  State,  to  meet  at  Louisville  on  May  horse  stealing,  arson,  and  other  well-defined  crimes, 

15th  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  which  do  not  sound  as  well  under  their  true  name  aa 

the  Chicago  Presidential  Convention.     It  had  mow  agreeable  ones  of  warlike  meaning. 

been  previously  proposed  by  the  senators  and  Now^efore  starfang  on  this  campaign  I  foresaw  it 

usKfu.  ^/lOTwuaxj  ^/xv^/va^  mj   «.*«  Tj"   q.   .       ^  as  you  rcmembor,  that  this  very  case  would  arise,  and 

some  of  the  representatives  from  the  State  at  j  ^^^  q^^^  BraJnlette  to  at  once  organize  in  each 

W  ashington  that  the  Umon  Democrats  and  Dem-  county  a  small  trustworthy  band  under  the  sheriffs, 
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and  at  one  daah  arrest  eyerj  man  in  the  communitj  On  July  6th  the  President  issned  the  follow 

who  was  dangeroua  to  itj   and  also  eyery  feUow  j^g  proclamation,  establiahinff  martial  law  in 

hanging  abont  the  towns,  riUagcs,  and  cross-roads  irS«il«v*.          ^  «aw.ui«ui^(5   uiaiua*  law    m 

who  had  no   honest  calling,  the  materials  out  of  -B.OiiTOCKy. 

which  guerrillas  are  made  up ;  but  this  sweeping  Whereat,  hj  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  on 

exhibition  of  power  doubtless  seemed  to  the  Got-  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  President  of  the 

emor  rather  arbitrary.  United  States  announced  and  declared  tiiat  the  laws 

The  fact  is,  in  our  country  personal  liberty  has  of  the  United  States  had  been  for  some  time  past, 

been  so  well  secured  that  ^ubhc  safety  is  lost  sight  and  then  were,  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof 

of  in  our  laws  and  institutions,  and  tne  fact  is  we  obstructed,  in  certain  States  therein  mentioned,  by 

are  thrown  back  one  hundred  years  in  ciyiHzation,  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the 

law,  and  ererr  thing  else,  and  will  go  right  straight  ordinary  course  of  Judicial  proceedmgs,  or  by  the 

to  anarchy  and  the  devily  if  somebody  don't  airest  powers  Tested  in  the  msrshais  of  law; 

our  downward  progress.  And  whsreat,  immediately  after  the  issuing  of  the 

We,  the  mihtary,  must  do  it,  and  we  haye  ri^t  said  proclamation,  the  iand  and  naTal  forces  of  the 

and  law  on  our  side.   AH  goTemments  and  oommuni-  United  States  were  nut  into  actiTity  to  suppress  the 

ties  hsTe  a  right  to  guard  against  real  and  STen  sup-  said  insurrection  ana  rebellion; 

posed  danger.    The  whole  people  of  Eentncl^  must  And  whereat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 

not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  real  danger,  an  fAst  approTed  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1868,  did 

lest  a  few  mnocent  men  should  be  wronefully  accused,  enact  that  during  the  said  rebellion  the  Fk^sident  of 

1st.  Ton  may  order  aXL  your  post  and  district  com*  the  United  States,  whencTer  in  his  judgment  the 
manders  that  guerrillas  are  not  soldiers,  but  wild  public  safety  may  require  it,  is  authorised  u>  suspend 
beasts,  unknown  to  the  usages  of  war.  To  be  re-  the  priTilm  of  the  writ  of  habeae  corpus  in  any  case 
coenized  as  soldiers  they  must  be  enlisted,  enrolled,  throuehont  the  United  States,  or  in  any  part  thereof; 
officered,  uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped^  by  a  re-  Ana  tohereas  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion 
cognized  belligerent  power,  and  must,  if  detailed  still  continue,  endangering  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
from  a  main  army,  be  of  sufficient  strength  with  stitution  and  GoTemment  of  the  United  States: 
written  orders  from  some  army  commander  to  some  And  tohereaa  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
military  thinir.  Of  course  we  haTc  recognized  the  States  are  now  actiTely  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
Confederate  GoTemment  as  a  belligerent  power,  but  said  insurrection  and  reb^ion  in  Tanous  paru  of 
deny  their  right  to  our  lands,  territones,  riTers.  the  States  where  the  said  rebellion  has  been  success- 
coasts,  and  nationality — admitting  the  right  to  rebel  ful  in  obstmctine  the  laws  and  public  authorities, 
and  moTe  to  some  other  count^,  where  laws  and  especially  in  the  States  of  Yirginia  and  Georgia: 
customs  are  more  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  And  tohereas  on  the  15th  day  of  September  last, 
and  prejudices.  the  President  of  the  United  ^tes  duly  issued  his 

2.  The  ciTil  power  being  insufficient  to  protect  Uie  proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  that  the  priTilego 

and  property  ex  neceesittSe  m  to  prcTent  anarch;^,  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended 

**  which  nature  abhors,"  the  military  steps  in  and  is  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  cases  where,  by 

rightful,  constitutional,  and  lawful.    Unaer  this  law  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

CTerybody  can  be  made  to  **  stay  at  home  and  mind  military,  naTal,  and  ciTil  officers  of  the  United  States, 

his  or  her  own  business,"  and  ir  they  won't  do  thai  or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command 

can  be  sent  away  where  they  cannot  keep  their  honest  or  in  their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies, 

neighbors  in  fear  of  danger,  robbery,  and  insult.  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  officcars,  sol- 

8d.  Tour  military  commanders,  proTost  marshals,  diers,  or  seamen  enrolled,  or  drafted,  or  mtistered,  or 

and  other  agents,  may  arrest  all  males  and  females  enlisted  in  or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naTal  forces 

who  haTC  encouraged  or  harbored  guerrillas  and  of  the  United  States,  or  as  deserters  therefrom,  or 

robbers,  and  you  may  cause  them  to  he  collected  in  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law  or  the  rules  and 

LouisTille ;  and  when  you  haTe  enough — sa^  three  or  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  or  regulations  prescribed 

four  hundred — ^I  will  cause  them  to  he  senf  down  the  for  the  military  or  naTal  serTice  oy  authority  of  the 

Mississippi,  through  their  sueirilla  gauntlet,  and  by  President  of  the  United  States,  or  for  resisting  a 

a  sailing^  ship  send  them  to  a  land  where  they  may  drafts  or  for  any  other  offence' against  the  military  or 

take  their  negroes  and  make  a  coIout,  with  laws  and  naTal  serrice ; 

a  future  of  their  own.  If  they  won  t  liTe  in  peace  And  whereas  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
in  such  a  garden  as  Kentucky,  why  we  will  send  tueky  hsTe  joined  the  forces  of  the  insurgents,  and 
them  to  another  if  not  a  better  land:  and  surely  this  such  insurgents  hsTc  on  scTcral  occasions  entered 
would  be  a  kindness  to  them  and  a  God's  blessing  to  the  said  State  of  Kentucky  in  laree  foroeu  and,  not 
Kentucky.  without  the  aid  and  comfort  furnished  by  disaffected 

I  wish  you  to  be  careful  that  no  personalities  are  and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing 

mixed  up  in  this,  nor  does  a  full  and  generous  **  Ioto  therein,  haTe  not  only  greatly  disturbed  the  public 

of  countrr,"  "of  the   South,"  of  their  State  or  peace,  but  haTe  OTerbome  the  ciTil  authorities  and 

country^  form  a  cause  of  banishment,  but  that  dcTil-  made  flagrant  ciTil  war,  destroying  property  and 

ish  spint  which  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  that  makes  life  in  Tanous  parts  of  that  State ; 

war  the  pretazt  of  murder,  arson,  theft,  in  all  its  And  whereas  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  Presi- 

grades,  perjury  and  aU  the  crimes  of  human  nature,  dent  of  the  United  States  by  the  officers  command- 

My  own  preference  was,  and  is,  that  the  ciTil  authori-  ing  the  national  armies  that  combinations  haTe  been 

ties  in  Kentucky  would  and  could  do  this  in  that  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  purpose 

State ;  but  if  they  wUl  not,  or  cannot,  then  we  must,  of  inciting  rebel  forces  to  renew  the  said  operauons 

for  it  must  be  done.    There  must  be  an  **  end  to  of  ciTil  war  within  the  said  State,  and  thereby  to 

strife,"  and  the  honest,  industrious  people  of  Ken-  embarrass  the  United  States  armies  now  operating 

tucky  and  the  whole  world  will  be  benefited  and  in  the  said  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  eTen 

rejoiced  at  the  conclusion,  howcTer  arriTed  at.  to  endanger  their  safety; 

I  use  no  concealment  in  saying  that  I  do  not  object  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
to  men  or  women  hsTing  what  they  call  "  Southern  the  United  States,  by  Tirtue  of  the  authority  Tested 
feeling,"  if  confined  to  Iotc  of  country,  and  of  peace,  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  do  hereby  de- 
honor,  and  security,  and  eTen  a  little  family  pride;  olare  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  public  safety  espe* 
but  these  become  "  crimes  "  when  enlarj^ed  to  mean  cially  requires  that  the  suspension  of  the  writ  inhc£eas 
loTe  of  murder,  of  war:  desolation,  famme,  and  all  ccrpuSy  so  proclaimed  in  the  said  proclamation  of 
the  horrid  attendants  of  anarchy.  the  16th  oi  September,  1868,  be  made  effectual  and 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  friend,  be  duly  enforced  in  and  throughout  the  said  State  of 
(Signed)              W.  T.  SHERMAN,  liaj.-Gen.  Kentucky,  and  that  martial  law  be  for  the  present 
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Mtablished  therein.    I  do,  therefore,  hereby  require  Dr.  A.  B.  Chambers.    The  lieut-Govemor  of 

of  the  military  officers  in  the  8«id  State  that  the  the  State  Jacobs,  was  also  arrested  on  Not. 

fSpe^ed^thlJ^Vswd  Sta^^coi^V  to^^o  ^^^'  S^^  banished  to  Eiohmond.    In  Dec.  he 

aforesaid  proclamation,  and  that  martial  law  be  es.  was  allowed  to  return. 

tablished  therein,  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  this  On  Ang^t  11th  a  party  of  nearly  forty  per- 
proclamation,  the  said  suspension  and  establishment  gons,  citizens  of  Colnmbns,  Padncah,  and  the 
of  martial  law  to  continue  until  the  proclamation  ^ipinitv  kptK^pA  a*  ViP\rcM  Tinifpr  fhfl  rhflriyA 
shall  be  revoked  or  modified,  but  not  beyond  the  ^^^Hl  S^  v  1^^  oS!  t?^  i  A^y 
period  when  the  said  rcbeUion  shaU  have  been  sup-  <>l  Capt  B.  H.  :^^orton,  8th  U.S.  colored  artil- 
pressed  or  come  to  an  end.  And  I  do  hereby  require  l^ry,  and  about  twenty  artillerists^  on  their 
and  command,  as  well  all  military  officers  as  all  civil  way  to  Canada,  whither  they  had  been  ban- 
officers  and  Mthoritics  existing  or  found  within  the  ighed  by  orders  of  Gen.  Paine.    The  party  con- 

■"f  ^^^f,  ^«P*"5^7'  ^  *f^«  f  °*"«  ""^  *^  P«»«^*-  sisted  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  whom 

mation  and  to  give  fuU  effect  to  the  same.  ^y^  vx  txivix,  it  v/xu^u,  ouu.  w^xux^^u,  ~*  "*  at  ^ 

The  martial  law  herein  proclaimed,  and  the  things  belonged  to  the  promment  families  of  the  State, 

in  that  respect  herein  ordered,  will  not  be  deemed  or  They  consisted  of  judges,  magistrates,  wealthy 

taken  to  interfere  with  the  holding  of  lawful  elections,  merchants,  young  women,  &0.    They  had  not 

or  with  ttie  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  I^la-  ^een  allowed  a  hearing,  nor  trial  nor  any 

ture  of  Kentucky,  or  with  the  administration  of  iub»  ^^Tvrvi.*««:4-«.  ♦yv  «?«;i;r»«*^  ♦iv^^,-^!^.^- 

tice  in  the  courts  of  law  existing  therein  between  ^PJR?^^  *^,  vmdicate  themselves, 

citizens  of  the  United  States  in  smts  or  proceedings  ^^^  State  election  18  held  on  the  nrst  Mon- 

which  do  not  affect  the  mUitarr  operaaons  or  the  day  in  August.    It  was  confined  to  local  officers 

constituted  authorities  of  the  Qoveziunent  of  the  and  to  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  from  one 

^?**®?  ^^*^      V      >  T  t.       u        *       X  district  at  thw  time,  and  took  place  on  Aug.  Ist. 

'"  *"wU''SSiil't£:"S,iT°the  U^J^  The  citndidates  w^  Chief  jLice  DuvS  and 

States  to  be  affixed.    Done  at  the  dty  of  Jt^  M.  Benton. 

Washington  this  fifth  day  of  Julj,  in  the  On  Friday,  July  29th,  Gen.  Burbridge  issued 

[l.  8.]    year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hunp  the  foUowine  order : 

dred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  the  independence  „  ' ^  ir      '         % 

of  the  United  States  the  eighty-nintii.  v^^^^J^^l^'^^^^lSl^^^'  I 

„    ^.     -.      .-     ^                  ABKAHAJtt  laHLUUi.  CoBM, LaxnreroH.Ky.,  July 2»,  1884. i 

Bythe Pujsidcnt :  n iU SliMff (^ AnJUm  (^.Jndti^^ 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State.  You  wiU  norallow  tiie  name  of  Alrin  Duvall  to  ap- 

Arrests  of  individuals  by  a  military  force  PhTon£??c,*i?J«i^''''^  "  *  candidate  for  office  at 

J        J       «    ■'            <■         J*  tne  conung  election, 

soon  commenced,  and  a  large  number  of  per-  By  order  of                Maj.-Oen.  BURBBIDGE. 

sons  were  thus  seized.    A  correspondent  of  the  J.  Batu  Dioksok,  Capt  and  A.  A.  G. 

N.  r.  21fm«,  writing  fh)m  Lonisville,  Aug.  Sth,  d„^  ^„  ^^  ^^^^  „f  the  Union  Demo- 

'^  '  Grata,  and  Benton  of  the  Bepubliean  Unionists. 
What  will  be  done  with  all  the  numerous  arrested  DuvaJl  now  declined,  and  his  friends  imme- 
has  not  transpired.  They  were  arrested  under  Gen.  j:«+^i-,  «,i»„*:*„*^  rul  ««««^  ejo  t«^/,«  -pr.K..«f 
Sherman's  instructions  to  Gen.  Burbridge,  and  upon  ™*®^^  substituted  the  name  of  Judge  Robert- 
Gen.  Carrington's  information  to  Got.  Morton.  The  ^on,  and  by  means  of  activity,  secured  a  vote 
policy  is  to  arrest  the  j>roininenjt  guilty,  and  make  a  for  him  in  fourteen  of  the  twenty-three  ooun- 

trict  is  composed.    The 
Benton,  1,880 ;  Robert- 


ana  aiaers  ana  aoenors  ot  sucn,  win  aoubtiess  be  al  "^-M  ",»'**,*'«'«",  *,*#yv. 

least  banished  for  the  war.    No  convicted  conspira.  The  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  in  Nov. 

tors  and  traitors  can  be  tolerated  upon  Kentucky  was  as  follows  : 

soil,  any  more  than  their  knightly  friends,  the  guer-  uamin.         iCeCUikB. 

rillas.    J.  R.  Buchanan,  J.  N.  Leathers,  and  other  Home  Toto, 26,592  61,478 

Peace  Democratic  delegates,  and  not  a  few  prominent  Soldiers' rote, 1,194  2,828 

Kentuckians  of  all  professions  and  callings,  are  in  

lun»>o.  Total, 27,786  64,801 

The  following  persons  were  among  those  ar-  McOlellan's  m^ority,  86,516, 

rested  previous  to  Aug.  11th,  at  Louisville  and  On  Oct.  17th  the  Governor  issued  aprodama- 

in  Jefferson  County,  on  a  charge  of  being  "  Sons  tion,  of  which  tiie  following  are  extracts : 

of  Liberty  " :  Joshua  E.  Bullitt,  Chief  Justice  if  military  force  is  brought  to  menace  the  officers 

of  Kentucky,  residence,   county ;    G.  W.   G.  of  election  or  yoters,  jour  duty  is  dearly  marked 

Payne,  residence,  city;  Dr.  H.  F.  Kalfus,  ex-  ^^^  bylaw.    The  law  is  as  binding  upon  the  soldier 

Colonel  Fifteenth  Kentucky,  residence,  city:  M«pon«ny  o&ercitixen.    He  has  nomoreright  to 

T^k«  n^i^Ti   «;*-.  IT"  ir  qp^.^ t^'\       tV  riolate  it,  and  is  as  amenable  to  its  penalties.    As  no 

John  Colgan,  city ;  W.  K.  Thomas,  jwler,  Jef-  officer  of  any  rank,  from  the  President  down,  has 

terson  County,  residence,  city ;  Alfred  Hams,  any  right  or  authority  to  interfere  with  elections,  no 

President  Louisville  Water  Company,  residence,  order  to  do  so  can  legalize  the  act.    If  there  be  suf- 

city;  Thomas  Jeffries,  city:   J.  R.  Buchanan,  *?®°*  power  in  the  citizens  present  at  any  place 

president  Democratic  Central  Committee,  dty  l^^^^f"  "*-^'S"if'\?  T^  ^  attempted  to  arrest 

\|.   T  T>    1    \'^  Ti2      i^^  "\  vwx**mi>wo,  uiuj  ,  ^Q  offenders,  and  hold  them  over  to  answer  to  the 

M.  J.  i'aul.  Chief  of  fire  department,  city;  John  violated  laws,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 

Hmes,  Henry  Stiokrod,  Michael  Carroll,  Wm.  make  the  arrest  in  such  case.    He  has  authoriw  to 

Fitzhenry,  fhrwin  BelL  A.  J.  Brannon,  Thomas  requfre  the  aid  of  eyery  citizen,  and  it  should  be 

UGller,  county:    A.  J.  Mitchell,  John  Rudd,  ^'f^JJl^^^^'^^ ^,^^^^ 

"P   a  nn^*-;**   cix^^-A^^  t  rn««T^>.    t>   r\  ^  ac  S^  nght— of  a  blood-bought  franchise.    If  the  force  em- 

\b  ^^\  ^  w  /?•  ^^%  1'  S  5?^0^»  pfeyed  to  interffere  wilh  the  election  be  too  great,  at 

John  H.  Talbott,  W .  G.  Gray,  R.  8.  P.  Vaughn,  any  pUce  of  voting,  to  be  arrested,  the  officers  of 
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deotioii,  in  nich  cMe,  ahoiild  •4{oiini,  and  not  pro-  1837,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 

cMd  Wiethe  election.    If  you  mj  unable  to  hold  a  Cteoygia  and  jfrom  1889  to  1848,  and  again  from 

free  election,  your  duty  la  to  hold  none  at  all;  but  to>iic^r^tD^n  v^ -  «  r>^,.«™r*  J^^^w^ 

adjourn,  and  feport  thi  offenders  to  the  grand  Jutr  ^^45  to  1849,  he  was  a  Representative  m  Con- 

of  your  county  for  indictment  and  punishment.    This  gress  from  Greorgia,  serving  mnch  of  the  time 

is  the  lawful  mode  of  meeting  unutwfbl  attempts  to  on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  whioh 

disturb  the  freedom  of  elections.  he  took  a  roecial  interest.    In  1849  Gen.  Taylor 

dn^4  irie*rand"^X  ^^^ot  »l  9»P<^ted^  ooBectpr  of  the  port  of  8«i 

tests  of  the  voters.    Observe  those  rules  and  none  *ranci8C0,  but  he  resigned  after  two  years, 

other.    None  other  are  of  authority  or  binding.  though  he  continued  to  reside  in  California  for 

TnticiM^^  ftSm  tt2  Stete  some  twd^  B«ltlmore  in  1840,  find  had  token  a  pnotioal 
Tears  DreTions.  had  been  sentennad  to  the  Stjitn  •»*«"«•*  ^  ieveral  raUroad  and  canal  companies 
KSti^  for  flfteeT^JIS.  **»  <^««?««,  of  which  he  was  some  years  pred- 
The  effect  of  these  nhsettled  affairs  in  Ken-  !«"*•  ™»  ^^'^  TT^Z  ^^'^J^'!' 
tnck7  during  the  year  was  utterly  to  "demor-  ?'SV*T  Vh^^  ®*?f  Eighto  party,  and  in 
alize"  the  System  of  labor.  Thi  uncertainty  18«1  he i<i<«fafied himself witt  the wiOMsionigto, 
of  the  tenure  of  slare  labor  destroyed  its  Tslua  S  ,.T  "^^  V"  J?'  *^""^  ***  withdraw  hia 
Some  farmers  who  held  slaves  had  lost  a  part  ^^^  *<""  *^*  ^"^f"'  "»*  !^  '^!  *^  *»~«- 
or  all  of  them.  Others  have  had  the  wives  '"?''  ^««  »*«*  «?  »S  commissioner  to  Europe, 
and  smaU  children  of  their  men  leit  on  their  J'''*"  ^*  remained  for  about  two  years,  al- 
hands,  a  present  and  prospective  burden,  and,  S*"'«''  ^t  T""^^''??**.**?*  *"*i.""?™i  **" 
what  ad^  to  the  per^leifty  of  their  position^  ^  J«"^*  "^^^  V"i^  l^  ^^  ®T*  1™ 
the  active  men  of  eviry  ag^  and  many  of  the  S?^'^*"^^.-..  ^,  ^  •'**"'?  \^  .'«*"«*  to  his 
younger  and  middle-aj^  women,  have  been  ^^^  "^^  ^^  "/  IS'^.^'??'*  "*  ^^J^  ^^ 
going  away  and  will  oSntinue  to  go  untU  ap-  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  hterary  tastes  and 
parently  the  institution  of  slavery  will  remove  «t«5?^e  acqulremen^  and  of  fine  and  oom- 
itsel^  and  with  it  goes  nearly  all  the  kbor  of  ^ro#T  *s1f*f.  ir  ^  /c 
the  itote.  The  Givwmnent  wants  the  active  .  KIKKLAITD,  CABouirE  MAmDA  (Stato- 
black  men  for  soldiers;  the  poHoy  of  their  »raT),  an  Amencan  authoress,  born  m  New- 
enlistment  has  become  wttled  \>j  l4al  enact  J^  \lT!^}^lTXf^^^ t^^^  tT^  "' 
ment,  and  by  the  same  power  it  L  deSided  that  I®**-vr-^^i^Sr  „  v  V^'l  *^*^*''  ^h""  "^S! 
the  Wives  aid  chUdren  of  colored  soldiers  ob-  *  Pn^liahe' i"  New  York,  die  removed  with 

tain  with  the  enlisted  negro  the  status  of  free-  \f,  ^^'J^  **  ?*''«^«'  "  **'?T**"*S.*/  ^'^ 

dom.    Thus  the  questiorof  labor  to  produce  f^^.J^^*"?  S*  I"  "S^   -,.^*T" 

the  crop  began  toVeate  much  anxiety/  ^♦t^  *'t«^!S'**''  J?-**"***'  7r  **  i,™^**' 

Undw  th^Provisional  or  Confederate  Govern-  '^'^^^  established  *  wmmapy  at  Goshen,  on 

ment  of  Kentucky  an  election  was  held  for  ^°*«*  ^«- .  \?15«'  '^  »^J*"5«  "^ 

members  of  the  Congress  at  Kichmond,  at  '*''*^.2f^ 'SA**"?^;,^  f^'^\'*- 

which  the  following  vole  was  cast  on  a  general  ^P««"ed  by  her  husband,  returned  to  New 

ticket  throughout  £be  State :  Tort,  where  she  chiefly  remAed  until  herdeath, 

^  engaged  m  literary  and  educational  enterpnse-s. 

1*  J!*?^^*"' ???'  S^^l^-A* 25}  ^     .  -  Her  literary  career  commenced  in  1889,  with 

a  Morris. 445;  TMplett 890;  Bemils. 76  Iv  vt.    ^.  i  w"uiiwv^;w  au  aoo^wiui 

8.  Bead. 782;  Oofrr. 427;  the  publication  of  "A  New  Home— Who'H 

4.  Ewing..4...722;  Burick 262;  FoUow?"  a  record  of  her  own  experiences  in 

I  bSSS?:::::817:  TbSS^:::io8|  H-nUn a  *he  west,  written  ^th  such  vivacity  and  fresh- 

7.  H.  w.  Bniee.878;  Cocke 149 ;  ness  as  to  obtain  for  her  an  immediate  and  wide- 

9*  R  iu£!^'^?  SfSS;^ 'iw  i  spread  popularity.  This  work,  as  weU  as  "For- 

la  Moore. .'964;  Johnson. .'.'.*.*142;  May. ii«  est  life"  (1842),  and  "Western  Clearings" 

!i-  S^i^-'-S?'  BrMkhiridge..2U;  (1846),  wss  published  under  the  pseudonyme 

^  ^^"^ ^'  of  ''Mrs.  Mary  Gavers."    After  the  death  of 

Willis  B.  Machen,  Heniy  E.  Read,  G^eo.  W.  her  husband  in  1847  she  assumed  for  eighteen 

Ewing,  James  G.  Onsman,  H.  W.  Bruce,  E.  M.  months  the  editorship  of  the  ''  Union  Jiaga* 

Bruce,  and  John   M.  Elliott  were  reelected  xhie,"  and  in  1848>'49  made  a  tour  in  Europe, 

members.  of  whidi  she  published  an  account,  under  the 

KING,  Thomas  Butlxs,  an  American  poH-  title  of  Holidays  Abroad;  or,Eurq>efrom  the 

tidan,  bom  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  August  West "  (2  vols^  1849).    Among  her  remaining 

27,  1804,  died  at  his  residence  in  Waynesboro',  works  are  "  The  Evening  Book ;  or,  Fireside 

Ware  County,  Ga.,  ofpneumonia.  May  10, 1864.  Talk  on  Morals  and  Manners,  with  Sketches 

He  was  educated  at  Westfield  Academy,  Mass.,  of  Western  life"  (1852) ;  *'  A  Book  for  the 

and  studied  for  the  bar,  but  removed  to  Georgia  Home  Circle  "  (1858) ;  the  letter  press  for  the 

in  1828,  where  he  married,  and  devoted  himself  "  Book  of  Home  Beauty,"  a  volume  containing 

to  cotton  phmtmg.    In  1882,  1884,  1885,  and  portraits  of  twelve  American  ladies;   "Per- 
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•ona]  Memoirs  of  Qeorge  Washington  "  n.2mo,  among  the  most  faithful  and  lively  eyer  drawn, 

illustrated,  1858) ;  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Lire  and  and  stamp  her  as  a  yigorons  and  original  wri- 

Writings  of  Spenser,^'  and  a  great  yariety  of  ter,  whose  reputation  rests  on  no  uncertain 

magazine  artides  and  miscellaneous  contriba>  basis.    She  was  of  eminently  philanthropic  im- 

tions  to  the  periodical  press.    Her  latest  pub-  pulses,  and  employed  much  of  her  time  in  for- 

lioation  was  a  tasteful  selection  of  poetical  ex-  warding  charitable  objects.    For  several  weeks 

tracts   called  ^*The  School   GirFs  Garland,"  previous  to  her  deatliL  as  one  of  tiie  ladies' 

series  first  and  second,  which  appeared  but  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair,  she 

few  days  before  her  death.    As  a  teacher  of  labored  with  great  enthusiasm  to  insure  the 

young  ladies  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  sue-  success  of  that  enterprise.    She  witnessed  the 

oessful,  and  her  culture,  her  literary  tastes,  and  opening  of  the  Fair,  and  in  her  official  capacity 

the  charm  of  her  conversation,  drew  around  was  on  duty  during  tiie  day  and  evening  in  the 

her  a  circle  of  the  most  refined  people  of  the  denartment  of  arms  and  trophies.    She  ued  the 

metropolis,  comprising   authors,   artists,  and  following  morning  of  apoplexy,  brought  on 

divines.    Her  sketches  of  Western  life  remain  probably  by  the  fatigue  of  the  few  previous  days. 


LAFONTAINE,  M.  Louis  Htpoltte,  was  special  tribunal.  On  arriving  on  the  other 
bom  at  Bouoherville,  Lower  Canada,  in  Oo-  rade  of  the  Atlantic  he  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
tober,  1807,  bein^  the  third  son  of  A.  M.  La-  visable  to  remain  long  in  England;  and  ac- 
fontaine.  Applying  himself  to  the  profession  cordingly  passed  over  to  France.  He  found, 
of  the  law,  he  worked  with  assiduity  and  sue-  when  in  England,  a  powerful  protector  in  Ed- 
cess  ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  thing  to  distract  ward  Ellice ;  and  as  no  eviaence  had  been 
his  attention  from  nis  profession  till  he  had  ao-  adduced  agahist  him,  he  returned  to  Canada 
quired  a  competence.  While  he  accumulated  at  pleasure,  being  neither  outlawed  nor  having 
what  was  considered  a  handsome  fortune  for  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
a  professional  gentleman  in  Canada^  he  en-  After  the  return  of  M.  Lafontaine,  the  old 
hanced  his  social  position  by  a  marriage  with  and  once  popular  chief  of  the  French  Cana- 
a  daughter  of  M.  Amable  Berthelot,  who  long  dians,  M.  L.  J.  Papineau,  long  remained  under 
held  a  seat  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  Lower  ban.  This  gave  M.  Lafontaine  an  opportunity 
Canada.  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  leaderanip  which 

Coming  on  the  stage  when  Papineau  was  in  his  old  chief  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of 

the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  at  the  giddy  height  rivalling.    In  1841,  becoming  a  candidate  for 

of  a  popularity  from  which  he  was  to  be  the  representation  of  Terrebonne,  he  with- 

dashed,  never  to  rise  again,  M.  Lafontaine  was  drew  from  the  contest  before  its  close,  for  rea- 

counted   among   that  gentieman^s   followers,  sons  which  he  stated  at  great  length  at  the  time. 

The  difSdrent  characters  and  talents  of  the  two  It  was  after  his  defeat  in  Terrebonne  that  M. 

men  were  ultimately  to  assign  them  to  very  Lafontaine  found  a  constituency  in  Upper  Can-, 

different  positions.    A  period  of  rivalry  be-  ada,  North  York  electing  an  eminent  stranger 

tween  them  was  to  come ;  and  after  a  short  of  another  race  and  speaking  a  different  lan- 

and  sharp  struggle  the  mastery  was  to  remain  guage,  in  preference  to  a  resident, 
indisputably  withM.  Lafontaine.  Till  the  period       Imder  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  M.  Lafbntaine  first 

of  the  rebellion,  M.  Papineau  was  the  leader,  attained  influence  as  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 

M.  Lafontaine  the  follower ;  at  first  a  distant  tration  in  1842.    This  was  the  inauguration  of 

and  humble  follower.    Few  prominent  men  of  responsible  government  in  Canada.    The  sue* 

the  popular  party  in  Lower  Canada  escaped  cesser  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Lord  Metcalfe, 

imprisonment  at  the  time  of  the  revolt.    On  conceived  a  prejudice  against  the  ministry  or 

the  4th  of  November,  1888,  under  a  warrant  which  M.  Lafontaine  was  a  member,  almost  as 

issued  by  M.  H.  Edmond  Barron,  J.  P.,  M.  La-  soon  as  he  reached   Kingston,  and   perhaps 

fontaine,  suspeeU  d'Hre  suspedt,  was  ordered  to  before.    He  took  an  early  opportunity  to  lay 

be  sent  to  JaiL    The  same  warrant  included  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  with  them ;   and 

Charles  (since  Mr.  Justice)  Mondelet,  Dennis  about  the  28th  of  November,  1844,  succeeded  in 

Benjamin  Vigor,  and  a  number  of  others  more  compelling  them  to  resign,  on  the  ground  that 

or  lees  celebrated.    This  warrant  was  issued  at  he  had  made  appointments  and  offers  of  ap- 

ihe  time  when  it  was  known  that  M.  Lafon-  pointments  without  their  knowledge  or  advice, 

taine  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  England  A  party  contest  of  no  ordinary  vehemence  fol- 

as  the  agent,  the  Constitutional  Association  of  lowed,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Govemor- 

Montreu  said,  of  the  Canadians ;    and  they  G^eral  was  mixed  up  in  a  way  that  ha^  for- 

Buggested  that  their  delegate,  who  was  about  tunately  since  become  impossible.    Lord  Met- 

to  proceed  there,  should  be  authorized  to  cause  calfe  went  to  the  extremity  of    ruling  the 

him  to  be  arrested.    Before  his  departure  M.  country  for  a  period  of  nine  months  with  only 

Lafontaine  underwent  an  examination  before  a  a  Secretary  for  adviser.    By  plunging  into  the 
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contest,  bj  a  lavish  nse  of  money  to  chnrches,  1806  by  the  bad  condnct  of  some  of  his  tenants, 

charities,  and  for  more  direct  support^  the  eleo-  he  disposed  of  his  whole  landed  property,  some 

tions  went  in  favor  of  the  Governor  and  against  of  wmch  had  been  in  the  family  upward  of 

his  late  advisers.    The  majority,  one  or  two  at  seven  hundred  years,  pnlled  down  a  handsome 

first,  finally  increased  to  about  seven.    In  1848  mansion  recently  built  by  him,  and  determined 

a  new  election  having  in  the  interim  changed  to  live  abroad,  free  from  the  vexations  incident- 

the  majority  largely  the  other  way,  on  a  motion  al  to  a  British  landlord.    This  rash  impulslve- 

of  non-confidence  moved  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  ness  pervaded  his  literature  as  well  as  his  whole 

seconded  by  Mr.  Lafontaine,  the  ministnr  of  life.    In  1808  he  went  to  Spain  to  assist  the 

Lord  Metcalfe^s  preference  fell.    He  had  him-  patriots  Of  that   country  against   Napoleon, 

self,  in  the  mean  time,  left  the  province  in  the  raised  a  body  of  troops  at  his  own  expense, 

last  stages  of  a  terrible  disease,  and  died.  and  contributed  twenty  thousand  reals  to  the 

Now  came  the  period  of  Mr.  Lafontaine^s  cause,  receiving  in  return  the  thanks  of  the 

greatest  power.    The  minority  of  the  ministry  Government  and  a  colonePs  commission  in  the 

was  enormous ;  but  it  was  overweighted,  and  Spanish  army.    On  the  return  of  King  Ferdi- 

Inclined  to  fall  to  pieces.   But  this  tendency  was  nand  to  Madrid,  and  the  consequent  violation 

not  observable  in  the  Lower  Canada  section.  of  the  constitution  framed  by  the  Spaniards 

M.  Lafontmne  retired  from  political  Ufe  at  during  tiieir  struggle  for  independence,  Landor 

exactly  the  right  period  to  save  his  reputation  threw  down  his  sword,  and  left  the  country  in 

and  his  credit.    He  had  probably  done  all  the  disgust,  declaring  he  would  have  nothing  to 

good  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do.    At  an  im-  do  witJi  a  periurer  and  a  traitor.     In  1811 

portant  and  m  some  resjpects  critical  period  he  he  married  Julia  Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  the 

had  rendered  good  service  to  the  country.    He  daughter  of  a  French  imigri  of  ancient  family, 

reconciled  Lower  Canada  to  a  union  it  had  de-  and  in  1815  removed  to  Florence,  where  the 

tested,  and  did  much  to  knit  together  two  peo-  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life  was  passed 

pie  in  indissoluble  bonds.    But  he  was  a  finality  in  literary  culture  and  labor, 
statesman,  and  when  he  retired  he  had  reached       After  more  than  thirty  years'  residence  in 

the  farthest  goal  of  progress.    This  was  in  1860.  Italy  inoompatability  of  temper  induced  him. 

Becoming  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  he  when  considerably  past  his  seventieth  year,  to 

was  created  a  baronet,  and  discharged  the  du-  separate  from  his  wife  and  children.    Settlinp^ 

ties  of  that  exalted  position  with  credit  and  upon  them  his  elegant  viUa  in  Florence  and 

advantage.    He  died  February  2611i,  aged  fifty-  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  he  returned  to 

eight  years.  England,  and  for  several  winters  passed  a  soli- 

LANDOE,  Walteb  Savage,  an  English  an-  tary  existence  in  Bath,  cultivating  few  friend- 

thor,  bom   at   Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  ships,  and  rather  shunned  by  the  world.    A 

January  80,  1776,  died  in  Florence,  September  man  of  violent  temper,  intolerant,  revolution- 

17,  1864.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  ary,  and  sarcastic,  he  repelled  rather  than  at- 

country  gentleman,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  tracted.    His  poems,  of  which  he  published  a 

School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  but  for  new  edition  in  1881  under  the  title  of  "  Gebir, 

irregularities  of  conduct  was  rusticated  and  Count  Julian,  and  other  Poems,"  were  too  se- 

never  returned  to  the  university  to  take  his  verely  Hellenic  in  genius  and  style  to  find  many 

degree.    A  certain  wild  strength  and  Individ-  readers,  and  his  Idyllia  Heroica^  despite  their 

uality  of  character  made  him  an  unfit  compan-  elegant   Latinity,  appealed   necessanly  to   a 

ion  for  tlie  staid  society  of  the  chapel  or  com-  small  though  select  audience.     His  ^'  Imagi- 

mon  room;  and  despising  creeds  and  formu-  nary  Conversations"  (5  vols.  8vo,  1824-'29), 

laries,  and   aspiring   already   toward   Greek  written  in  pure  nervous  English,  and  among 

culture  and  Greek  love  of  art  and  freedom,  he  the  most  finished  productions  in  the  language, 

gladly  renounced  academic  restraints  and  dis-  form  his  chief  titie  to  literary  distinction ;  but 

oipline  to  go  out  into  the  world.    Thenceforth  even  these  so  abound  in  paradox,  in  contradio- 

he  was  in  politics  a  republican,  in  religion  little  tions,  in  attacks  upon  received  opinions,  for  no 

better  than  a  pagan.    In  1796,  soon  SttAr  leav-  other  purpose  apparently  than  to  gratify  a 

ing  Oxford,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  spirit  of  opposition,  and  in  theories  subversive 

fofiowed  in  1798  by  "  Gebir,"  an  epic  poem  of  of  all  social  laws,  that  the  public  almost  feared 

some  pretensions,  a  favorable  notice  of  which  wbile  tiiey  admired  them.    The  author  seemed 

by  Southey  abundantiy  compensated  the  an-  too  extravagant  and  dogmatical,  too  much  at 

thor  for  the  strictures  or  neglect  of  the  smaller  war  with  all  opinions  but  his  own,  too  soHtary 

critics — a  class  whom  he  invariably  despised,  and  proud  in  his  egotism  to  attract  general 

A  few  years  later  he  published  a  Latin  version  sympathy.     His  residence  in  Bath,  however, 

of  this  poem.    Refusing  to  enter  the  army  or  was  not  an  idle  one.     Immersed  as  ever  in 

study  for  the  bar,  he  lived  for  some  years  on  a  books  and  study,  he  produced  witiiin  a  few 

small  stipend  granted  by  his  father,  and  travel-  years  his  "  Hellenios  "  (1847),  "  Imaginary  Con- 

lod  on  the  Continent,  where  he  seems  to  have  versations  of  King   Carlo  Alberto   and  the 

imbibed  a  hatred  of  the  French  perfectiy  char-  Duchess  Bel^ojoso  on  the  Affairs  and  Pros- 

acteristid  of  the  time.    Upon  succeeding  to  the  pects  of  Italy  "  (1848) ;  "  Popery,  British  and 

paternal  Estates  he  expended  large  sums  in  im-  Foreign  "  (1861) ;  "The  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old 

proving  tiiem;  but  becoming  exasperated  in  Tree"  (1863);    "Letters   of  an  American" 
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(1854),  under  the  pseadonyme  of  Pottinger ;  ceedings  in  the  Comptes  JSendtis,    Of  these  the 

'*^ Antony  and  Octavias "  ^866) ;    and  "Dry  following  is  a  resume : 

Sticks  Fagoted"  (1857).    For  certain  grossly  In  1868  Marshal  Vaillant  exhibited  to  the 

indecent  verses  and  slanders  in  the  last-named  Academy  leaden  bullets  bronght  back  from  the 

work,  directed  against  a  lady  of  Bath,  he  was  Orimea  in  some  of  which  the  larvea  of  insects 

sned  for  libel  and  amerced  in  damages  to  the  had  excavated  circular  passages  three  or  foar 

amount  of  £1,000.    The  odium  arising  from  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  in  others  superfi- 

the  trial  compelled  him  to  quit  Bath,  and,  in  oial  ^ooves.    Inquiry  was  made  through  the 

his  eighty-third  year,  he  returned  to  Florence,  Russian  Ambassador,  M.  de  Kisselef,  whether 

where  he  passed  bis  latter  years  in  comparative  similiar  erosion  had  been  observed  in  Russia, 

tranquillity.    Until  within  a  short  time  of  his  M.  Y.  de  Motschulsky  repUed  that  nothing  of 

death  an  occasional  letter,  epigram,  or  imagi-  the  kind  had  been  detected  in  the  cartridges 

nary  conversation,  written  with  all  his  earlier  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  that 

combative  vigor,  and  with  no  abatement  of  his  the  insect  which  had  caused  the  iniury  appear- 

peculiarities  of  spirit  or  style,  would  appear  ed  to  be  very  rare  in  Russia,  not  having  been 

in  the  columns  of  the  "Examiner"  or  the  discovered  by  Russian  entomologists  in  the 

"Athenaeum."  Orimea.    It  is  stated  to  be  very  common  in 

Though  a  life-long  student,  Landor  was  not  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  to  occur 

a  rapid  or  fertile  writer.    His  literary  produc-  in  the  Jura  in  France.    It  attacks  silver  firs 

tions,  the  result  of  seventy  years  of  labor,  were  and  pines. 

polished  to  the  highest  degree  which  a  fastid-  The  insect  which  damaged  the  French  car- 
ious taste  could  exact,  and  might  easily  be  in-  tridses  was  imported  from  France  in  the  wood 
dtkded  in  three  moderate-sized  volumes.  Car  •  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  packed.  All 
ing  nothing  for  critics,  and  aware  that  he  ap-  the  excavated  passages  were  originally  circular 
pealed  to  an  unsympathetic  public,  he  conceived  in  section,  and  tiiose  that  were  semicircular  in 
an  apathy,  if  ^  not  an  antipathy,  to  popularity,  section,  that  is,  superficially  grooved,  were  only 
and  wrote  chiefly  to  gratifyhimselfj  and  to  put  segments  of  which  the  other  half  was  in  the 
on  protest  his  opinions.  What  these  were  may  contiguous  surface  of  other  bullets  or  of  the 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he  justified  wood  forming  the  sides  of  the  cases.  The  pas* 
tyrannicide,  and  offered  to  settle  an  annuity  sages  were  always  open  at  both  ends.  Excava- 
npon  the  widow  of  the  man  who  should  assas-  tion  was  effected  by  the  mandibles  of  the 
sinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in.  In  private  insect,  the  apparatus  consisting  of  a  saw 
social  intercourse  he  snowed  less  of  this  vio-  toothed,  and  cut  like  a  tile.  The  insects  do 
lence  and  intolerance  of  spirit,  and  his  c^nver-  not  eat  the  lead,  but  simply  bore  it  out ;  and 
sation  is  s^d  to  have  been  unusually  pleasing,  it  was  observed  that  their  remains  after  met- 
manly,  and  instructive.  The  imaginary  con-  amorphosis  had  been  carried  downwards  by 
versation,  as  a  wide  vehicle  for  thought  and  the  particles  of  the  metal  reduced  to  powders, 
feeling,  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  and  dispersed  on  the  outside  through  the  cracks 
him.  Plato  and  Lucian  had  indeed  adopted  in  the  bottom  of  the  packing-case.  The  per- 
this  form  of  literature  to  illustrate  moral  and  fbct  insects  did  not  attack  the  lead,  but  died  in 
metaphysical  science ;  but  Landor  dramatized  the  passages,  even  immediately  after  their 
man.  "  In  his  hands,"  says  a  recent  writer,  complete  metamorphosis,  as  very  often  occurs 
"conversation  became  a  new  power — the  wit,  with  insects  in  general, 
passion,  insight,  railery,  going  to  the  illumina-  In  1883  Audouin  exhibited  to  the  Entomo- 
tion,  not  of  a  mere  speculative  point  in  science,  logical  Society  of  Paris  sheet  lead  from  the 
but  to  the  progress  of  nature  and  human  life,  roof  of  a  building  deeply  grooved  b^  insects. 
Something  of  what  Shakspeare  did  for  drama  In  1844  Desmarest  mentioned  erosions  and 
Landor  may  be  said  to  have  done  for  dialogue,  perforations  of  sheet  lead  by  a  species  of  Bos- 
He  found  it  sectarian ;  he  made  it  secular."  triche  (B,  Oapucijia),  and  illustrated  the  fact 
However  true  this  estimate  may  be.  Lander's  by  cartridges  from  the  arsenal  at  Turin.  Mr. 
writings  would  possibly  soon  be  forgotten  W  estwood,  the  weD-known  British  entomolo- 
were  it  not  for  the  admirably  pure,  terse,  and  gist,  has  recorded  observations  by  himself  on 
beaulaful  style  in  which  they  are  written,  me  perforation  of  lead  by  insects.  M.  Bouteille, 
This  will  always  have  its  fascination  for  schol-  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
ars,  in  whose  estimation  he  ranks  among  the  Grenoble,  sent  to  the  French  Academy  of 
chief  masters  of  English  prose.  No  collected  Sciences,  from  the  collection  under  his  charge, 
edition  of  his  works  has  appeared  since  1846.  specimens  of  cartridges  gnawed  by  insects, 
A  selection  from  his  writings  was  edited  by  which  were  found  in  situ,  and  the  following 
G.  S.  Hillard  (Boston,  1856).  report  upon  the  subject  was  made  by  Mai*shai 

LEAD,  Ebosion  of.     The  erosion  of  lead.  Vaillant,  de  Quatrefages,  and  Milne  Edwards : 

and  even  of  type  metal,  by  certain  species  oi  — ^The  insect  was  Sirex  gigas,  a  large  hymenop- 

insects,  is  not  generally  ^own,  and  may  be  terous  species  which,  in  the  larva  state,  lives 

extremely  mischievous.     Not  long  ago  it  at-  in  the  interior  of  old  trees  or  pieces  of  wood, 

tracted  tiie  attention  of  the  Frencn  Academy  and  which,  after  the  completion  of  its  meta^ 

of  Sciences,  and  several  communications  res-  morphosis,  quits  its  retreat  for  the  pui-pose  of 

peeling  it  have  been  published  with  their  pro-  reproduction.    As  previously  stated,  it  cuts  its 
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way  hy  its  mandibles,  gnawing  the  woody  sob-  merit  as  well  as  homor.  In  all  his  earlier 
stance  or  other  hard  bodies  which  it  meets  sketches  the  hnmor  is  paramonnt,  and  is  e;^- 
with  in  its  course.  Analogous  perforations  are  pressed  by  means  of  that  exaggeration  of  draw- 
made  by  the  mandibles  of  the  Oallidium  saiv-  mg  and  character  which  distinguish  the  mere 
guineum.    The  reporters  add :  caricaturist ;  but  he  gradually  advanced  to  a 

"  If  it  is  probable  that  it  is  fdways  with  their  higher  level,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 

mandibles  that  coleopterous  as  well  as  hymen-  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers.    In  one 

opterous   insects  thus   attack  lead  or  other  aspect  he  takes  rank  above  all  contemporary 

hard  bodies,  it  is  not  well  established  Uiat  it  is  English  artists,  for  he  rescued  his  generation 

always  the  desire  of  liberty  which  prompts  from  oblivion.    ^*  A  collection  of  his  works," 

them  so  to  act    Indeed,  in  some  cases,  coleop-  says  a  recent  writer,  "  will  be  for  our  chilcLren's 

terous  insects  have  been  seen  to  gnaw  the  children  a  record  of  our  customs,  our  habits, 

exterior  of  similar  bodies."  our  fashions,  our  social  relations,  and  even  our 

Beference  was  made  to  a  paper  by  Antonio  figures  of  speech.    We  shall  speak  again  and 

Berti  on  the  perforation  of  leaden  pipes  by  an  again  through  him  to  those  who  shall  come 

insect  named  ApaU  humeralu,  i^r  us ;  and  in  this  view  his  versatility  and 

Scbeurer-Eestner,  in  1861,  communicated  to  the  multitude  of  his  productions  leave  little 

the  French  Academy  a  notice  of  the  ero^on  by  room  for  the  regret  that  has  sometimes  been 

an  insect  of  the  sheet  lead  of  a  new  sulphuric  expressed,  that  such  rare  fiEu^ulties  should  not 

acid  chamber.   The  creature  was  caught  in  the  have  found  a  worthier  medium  for  expression 

act  of  escaping  through  the  lead,  having  been  than  rough  woodcuts  in  the  pages  of  ^  Punch.' " 

imprisoned  between   it  and  a  wooden  sup*  He  did  not  deal  more  happily  with  men  and 

port.  women  than  with  landscape,  and  some  of  his 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  backgrounds  are  replete  with  incident,  light, 
case  of  insect  erosion  is  that  of  stereotype  and  shade,  and  even  color — ^in  &ct,  are  true  pic- 
metal,  which  was  communicated  in  1843  by  M.  tures  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  owed 
du  Boys  to  the  Agriculture  Society  of  Limoges,  this  result  to  his  large  as  well  as  intricate  knowl- 
Specimens  riddled  with  holes  were  diown  in  edge  of  effect  and  detail;  and  whether  he  illus- 
illustration.  trated  a  street  incident,  a  hunting  field,  or  a 

LEECH,  John,  an  English  artist  and  hxunor-  sporting  scene,  there  was  a  graphic  power  and 
ist,  born  in  London  in  1817,  died  there  October  a  truthfulness  in  the  desgn  which  impressed 
29th,  1864.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  was  the  beholder  quite  as  much  as  the  humor.  He 
placed  in  the  Charterhouse  sdiool,  where  he  was  in  reality  apart  of  much  that  he  depicted, 
remained  eight  years,  having  as  schoolmates  being  fond  of  fishing,  riding,  and  athletic  sports, 
Thackeray  and  others,  subsequently  distin-  and  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  almost  every 
guiahed  in  many  ways.  Upon  leaving  school,  state  of  society  in  which  circumstances  might 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  place  him.  No  one  having  knowledge  of  horse- 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  flesh  can  have  failed  to  perceive  how  happily 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Although  re-  hedelineatedhorsesofeverycondition,  from  the 
maining  there  long  enough  to  be  qualified  for  a  thoroughbred  to  the  knodc-kneed,  broken-down 
doctor,  he  evinced  no  liking  for  the  profession,  hack,  and  in  all  possible  attitudes ;  how  corefid 
and,  yielding  finally  to  hu  ovm  inclinations  were  his  studies  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal, 
toward  art,  essayed  to  draw  on  wood  for  publi*  and  how  truthful  his  details  of  its  surroundings, 
cation.  The  establishment  of  "  Pundi "  about  A  similar  habit  of  accuracy  of  detail  was  car- 
this  time  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  dis*  ried  into  all  his  pictorial  efforts.    Leedi  was 

Slay  of  his  ability,  and  tiienceforth,  until  his  not  of  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  and  his 

eath,  hi's  name  and  genius  are  inseparably  con-  ceaseless  labors  as  an  illustrator  began  of  late 

nected  with  that  periodical.    It  is  an  unques-  years  to  tell  upon  him,  until  finally  his  whole 

tionable  fact,  indeed,  that  '^  Punch  "  owes  no  nervous  system  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  irri- 

slight  degree  of  its  reputation  to  the  humorous  tability,  so  that,  at  times,  the  slightest  noise 

and  satirical,  but  ever  kindly,  pencil  of  Leech,  caused  him  great  suffering.    He  was  about  to 

As  an  illustrator  of  ^^  Punch,"  he  looked  into  ei^oy  a  period  of  much  needed  rest,   which 

every  phase  of  life  having  ludicrous  associa-  might  have  prolonged  his  life  many  years,  when 

tions,  travelled  over  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  he  was  suddeidy  cut  off  by  death.    Apart  from 

his  note-book,  which  was  his  never-failing  com-  his  numerous   designs  for  "  Punch,''  several 

panion,  recorded  every  characteristio  face,  and  series  of  which  have  appeared  in  separate  pub- 

every  bit  of  composition,   humor,  or   ^ect.  lications,  he  illustrated  tne  "  Comic  History  of 

which  he  encountered,  or  which  was  suggested  England,"  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  several  of 

to  him.     These  notes  often  supplied  themes,  Albert  Smitlk*s  novels,  and  a  variety  of  minor 

or  were  used  as  occasion  required,  and  the  fer-  works.    He  even  experimented  in  oils,  with  a 

tile  memory  of  the  artist  brought  them  forth,  view  of  producing  a  gallery  of  painted  designs 

Several  thousand  sketches,  illus&ating  the  poll*  £bom  "  Punch ;  "  but  his  efforts  in  that  direo- 

tics,  fashions,  and  follies  of  the  day.  testify  to  tion  were  not  considered  happy.    As  an  author 

the  industry  of  his  pencil  and  the  rertility  of  he  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  by  an  oc« 

his  invention;  and  the  greater  part  of  these,  casional  paper  m  the  periomcal  to  which  hij 

though  hastily  thrown  ofi^  have  high  artistic  designs  imparted  such  interest.    For  his  picto- 
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rial  contributions  during  twenty-three  years  to  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PRO- 
"  Punch,"  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  sum  GRESS  IN  1864.  Notwithstanding  the  greatly 
of  £40,000.  In  all  the  social  relations  he  was  enhanced  cost  of  manufacturing  books,  and  the 
irreproachable,  and  his  death  was  sincerely  resulting  increase  in  the  price,  which,  during 
lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  Mends.  It  may  the  year,  advanced  fully  one  hundred  per  cent, 
be  truly  said  that  ^*  Punch  "  has  not  been  itself  the  year  1864  has  been  remarkable  for  its  liter- 
since  that  event.  ary  activity.  The  number  of  works  published 
LIGHT.  The  light  emitted  by  burning  varied  but  slightly  from  the  aggregate  of  the 
magnesium  wire  is  rich  in  chemical  rays-— so  preceding  year,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
much  so  that  it  may  be  used  instead  of  sunlight  were  in  more  than  one  volume.  The  num- 
for  the  purpose  of  photo^aphy.  The  spectrum  ber  of  distinct  publications,  aside  from  ooca- 
of  burmng  magnesium  is  exceedingly  rich  in  sional  pamphlets,  reports,  circulars,  catalogues, 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  partly  due  to  the  single  sermons,  etc.,  was  2,028.  The  number  of 
incandescent  vapor  of  magnesia,  and  partly  to  reprints  was  comparatively  small,  considerably 
the  intensely  heated  magnesia  formed  by  the  less  than  English  reprints  of  American  books, 
combustion.  So  long  ago  as  1859  tlie  chemical-  In  all  there  were  301  foreign  books,  English, 
ly  active  power  posseased  by  this  light,  com-  French,  German,  and  Italian,  republi^ed.  Of 
pared  with  that  of  the  sun,  was  determined,  these  77  were  either  American  translations,  or 
and  the  use  of  this  light  for  the  purpose  of  had  received  extensive  revision  and  additions 
photography  was  proposed.  It  was  shown  that  from  American  authors,  and  90  more  were  re- 
a  burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire,  which,  printed  in  the  foreign  language  in  which  they 
seen  from  a  point  at  the  sea  level,  has  an  ap-  were  originally  published,  leaving  only  134 
parent  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  simple  reprints  of  English  works.  The  greater 
effects  on  that  point  Uie  same  amount  of  chemi-  part  of  these  were  works  of  fiction, 
cal  action  as  the  sun  would  do  if  shining  from  Of  the  publications  of  the  year  25  appertain- 
a  cloudless  sky  at  a  height  of  99^  53'  above  the  ed  to  military  science ;  143  to  the  domain  of  his- 
horizon.  On  comparing  the  visible  brightness  tory,  of  which  13  were  histories  of  tiie  war ;  14  '' 
of  these  two  sources  of  light,  it  was  found  that  Idstories  of  particular  batties  or  campaigns ;  53 
the  brightness  of  the  sun's  disk  as  measured  narrative  or  didactic  works  on  subjects  apper- 
by  the  eye,  is  524  times  as  great  as  that  of  taining  to  the  war,  though  not  strictiy  and 
burning  magnesium  when  the  sun's  zenith  dis-  formt^y  histories ;  23  were  American  local  and 
tance  is  67  22' ;  whilst  at  the  same  zenith  other  histories,  having  no  relation  to  the  war ; 
distance  the  sun's  chemical  brightness  is  only  27  were  histories  of  other  countries  or  of  the 
five  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value  of  this  United  States  or  Colonies  during  or  before  the 
light  as  a  source  of  the  chemically  active  rays  Revolution;  7  were  historical  reprints;  8  were 
for  photographic  purposes  becomes  at  once  historical  magazines  or  transactions  of  histori- 
apparent.  The  steady  and  equable  light  evolv-  cal  societies,  and  8  ecclesiastical  histories, 
ed  by  magnesium  wire  burning  in  the  air,  and  In  the  department  of  biography  there  were 
the  immense  chemical  action  thus  produced,  104  publications,  of  which  88  were  single  and 
render  this  source  of  light  valuable  as  a  simple  16  collective  biographies.  In  theology  26  works 
means  of  obtaining  a  given  quantity  of  chemi-  were  published,  of  which  4  were  doctrinal  and 
cal  illumination,  and  the  combustion  of  this  22  polemical.  Of  religious  works,  not  theolog- 
metal  constitutes  so  ddinite  and  simple  a  icaJ,  tiiere  were  139 ;  of  treatises  on  moral  and 
source  of  light  for  the  purposes  of  photo-chemi-  intellectual  science,  5 ;  of  works  appertaining 
cal  tneasurement,  that  the  wide  distribution  of  to  physical  science,  41 ;  of  which  15  were  astro- 
magnesium  becomes  desirable.  The  applica-  nomical,  1  a  treatise  on  geology,  16  mono- 
tion  of  this  metal  as  a  source  of  light  may  be-  graphs  on  zoological  topics,  1  on  botany,  2  on 
come  even  of  technical  importance.  Professor  natural  philosophy,  and  6  on  chemistry. 
Roscoe,  in^  a  paper  read  before  the  British  As-  The  number  of  works  on  topics  connected 
sociation,  is  of  opinion  that  a  burning  magne-  with  political,  social  financial,  and  statistical 
slum  wire,  of  the  thickness  of  .012  inches,  science  was  187 ;  philology,  10 ;  technology  and 
evolves  as  much  light  as  74  stearine  candles,  meclumical  science,  36 ;  agriculture,  18 ;  medi- 
of  which  5  go  to  the  pound.  In  order  to  pro-  cal  science,  54 ;  legal  treatises  iand  essays,  and 
duce  a  light  equal  to  74  stearine  candles  bum-  compilations  of  laws,  68 ;  educational  science, 
ing  for  20  hours,  whereby  about  20  lbs.  of  43;  geography  and  travel,  30;  essays  and  di- 
stearine  is  consumed,  two  and  a  half  ounces  dactic  literature,  65;  poetry  and  music,  165; 
of  magne^um  would  be  required.  The  magne-  novels,  242,  of  which  only  9  were  professedly 
fflum  wire  can  be  easily  prepared  by  forcing  religious  fictions;  juvenile  books,  428,  and  mis- 
out  the  metal  from  a  heated  steel  press  having  cellaneous,  19. 

a  fine  opening  at  bottom;  tMs  wire    mi^ht  Several  of  the  works  on  military  subiects 

be  rolled  up  in  coils  upon  a  spindle,  which  possess  high  merit,  and  do  honor  to  their  autnors 

could  be  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work,  and  and  the  literature  of  the  country.    Only  4 

thus  the  end  of  the  wire,  guided  by  passing  were   republications,   and  of  these,   8,   viz., 

through  a  groove  or  between  rollers,  could  be  Dufour's  ^^  Strategy  and  Tactics,"  translated  and 

continually  pushed  forward  into  a  gas  or  spirit-  edited  by  Oaptain  Oraighill ;  Jomini's  "  Life  of    _ 

lamp  flame,  in  wli*oh  it  would  bum.  Napoleon^"  translated  and  annotated  IBy^^or- 
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General  Halleck,  and  JominPs  **Grand  !Mlli-  Exciting  Causes  of  the  Rebellion,  npder  the  title 
tary  Operations  "  and  "Art  of  War,"  trans-  cf  "jgistory  of  the  Rebellion^"  which  was  pub- 
lated  by  Col.  S.  B^JjIolabl^  owe  very  mncK"  lished  in  the  spring  of  1864.  It  is  to  a  con- 
to  their  American  translators  and  e^Iitors.  Mr.  siderable  extent  a  history  of  Congress  for 
Lynal  Thomas's  "Treatise  on  Rifle  Ordnance'*  nearly  twenty-five  years,  embracing  the  period 
has  been  republished  without  alteration.  Of  of  the  bitterest  conflicts  in  that  body  on  the 
the  original  military  treatises  issued  during  the  slavery  question.  An  admirable  compend  has 
year,  the  most  important  were  M^jor-General  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Mcrherson, 
Gillmore's  "^Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  clerk  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives,  un- 
against  the  Defences  of  Charleston  Harbor  in  der  the  title  of  "f  olitical  History  of  the  Rebel- 
1868,"  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  of  great  value  lion,"  1860-1864.  All  political  action,  State  or 
as  demonstrating  the  possibility  and  method  of  Sailonal,  bearing  on  the  Rebellion,  up  to  July, 
employing  artillery  for  breaching  purposes  at  1864,  is  carefally  collected  in  this  volume, 
much  greater  ranges  than  had  previously  been  A  number  of  valuable  o^^ntributions  to  the 
deemed  possible,  and  as  giving  the  result  of  history  of  the  war  have  been  made  in  the  way 
extensive  practical  experiment  of  the  coqipara-  of  reports  or  narratives  of  particular  battles  or 
tive  value  of  different  kinds  of  ordnance  for  campaigns,  or  of  the  service  of  particular  regi*- 
such  service ;  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Holley's  ad-  ments,  brigadea,  or  divisions.  Among  tbeso 
mirable  and  exhaustive  "  Treatise  on  Ordnance  the  late  Eaward  Everett's  Gettysburg  Oration, 
and  Armor,"  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  giving  an  account  of  that  terrible  battle  with 
questions  of  great  guns  and  armored  ships,  leaves  his  peculiarly  eloquent  power  of  narration,  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said;  and  General  Haupt's  entitled  to  the  first  place;  and  the  narrative  of 
excellent "  Treatise  on  Military  Bridges,"  a  work  Rev.  M.  Jacobs,  "  The  Rebel  Invasion  of  Mary- 
which  mnst  become  a  standard  authority  every-  land  and  Pennisylvania  and  Battle  of  Gettys- 
where.  Several  of  the  military  works  were  burg,"  is  also  deserving  of  notice.  To  this  class 
intended  as  Manuals  of  Instruction  in  difierent  of  works  also  belong  Gen.  McClellan's  report  of 
departments  of  the  army  or  navy  service.  To  his  campaigns,  published  in  several  forms ; 
this  class  belong  Commander  Parker's  "Squad-  Mr.  WilHam  Sumner  Dodge's  "History  of  the 
ron  Tactics  under  Steam ; "  General.  W,  H.  Old  Second  Division  in  the  Army  of  the  CQm-> 
Morris's  "Field  Tactics  for  Infantry,"  and  his  berland,"  Mr. Franklin  B.  Hough's  "History  of 
"Infantry  Tactics,"  now  adopted  by  the  "War  Duryee's  Brigade,"  Stevenson's  " Indiana's  Roll 
Department;  Mahan's  "Descriptive  Geometry  of  Heroic  and  Patriotic  Dead,"  Bechtel's 
applied  to  the  Drawing  of  Fortifications ; "  the  "Atias  of  Battles,"  Mr.  Frederick  Milnes 
"Manual  of  Gunnery"  for  the  navy;  the  Edge's  "Englishman's  View  of  the  Battie 
"Gunnery  Catechism,"  also  for  the  navy;  "In-  between  the  Alabama  and  Kearsarge,"  Capt. 
structions  for  Field  Artillery ; "  Congdon's  Raphael  Semmes'  "  Journal  of  the  Ci*uise  of  uie 
"Cavalry  Compendium;"  Elliot's  "Manual  of  Alabama  and  Sumter,"  "Chickamauga  the 
Cavalry,"  and  Kautz's  "Customs  of  Service  price  of  Chattanooga,"  by  the  author  of  "An- 
for  Kon-Commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers."  nals  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  "  The 
Gabon's  "  Hand-Book  of  the  Kavy  "  is  a  valu-  Soldiers  of  Indiana  in  tiie  "War  for  the  Union," 
able  historical  compilation  of  the  actions  in  "The  Last  Campaign  of  the  22d  Regiment 
which  any  of  our  naval  vessels  have  been  en-  N.  Y.  State  National  Guard,"  Rev.  R.  Eddy's 
gaged  in  the  course  of  the  present  war.  Anew  "History  of  the  60th  Regunent,  N.  Y.  V.," 
edition  of  "  Winter  Campaigns  a  test  of  Gen-  "  Our  Campaign  around  Gettysburg,"  a  his- 
eraUhip,"  by  J.  Watts  De  Peyster,  also  made  tory  of  the  march  of  the  28d  Regiment 
its  appearance  during  this  year.  (Brooklyn)  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  Mr.  H.  T.  John's 
In  HisTOBioAL  LiTERATUBS  there  has  been  "  History  of  the  49th  Re^ment  Mass.  Vols.," 
less  interest  than  during  the  previous  year  in  and  J.  C.  Myers'  "Daily  Journal  of  122d  Re^- 
attempted  histories  of  the  existing  war,  and  ment  Penn.  Vol."  In  this  connection,  too, 
few  new  claimants  for  the  public  rc^rd.  notice  should  be  taken  of  those  periodicals 
Those  histories  which  were  in  progress  as  which  have  contained  full  narratives  of  particu- 
serials  have  been  continued,  and  some  of  them  lar  campaigns  or  single  batties,  or  of  the  move- 
issued  as  bound  volumes.  Among  them  may  ments  or  history  of  particular  regiments,  bri- 
be named.  Crafts,  Dcyckinck's,  and  Tomes',  gades^  divisions,  or  corps.  Among  these  are 
as  well  as  the  Rebellion  Record.  Harper's  the  united  States  Service  Magazine,  which  has 
History  has  made  some  progress,  and  a  second  contained  admirable  narratives  of  Sherman's 
volume  of  Schmucker's  has  appeared,  as  also  campaigns,  by  CoL  S.  M.  Bowman,  and  accounts 
the  "  Third  Year  of  War,"  by  E.  A.  PoUard,  of  many  other  batties  and  movements ;  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner.  Among  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which,  though  do- 
newJiistories  are  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  "  Ameri-  voted  more  exclusively  to  military  science  and 
can  Conflict,"  the  flrst  volume  of  which  brings  official  reports,  has  contidned  much  valuable 
"the  history  from  the  Revolution  in  1776  to  historical  matter  relative  to  the  war ;  Harper's 
1862.  This  work  has  had  an  immense  sale,  Weekly  and  Monthly,  both  containing  impor* 
not  less  tiian  75,000  copies  having  been  sub-  tant  war  narratives  from  the  pens  of  eye-wit- 
scribed  for.  The  late  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  nesses;  the  Connecticut  War  Itecord,  a  valna- 
(see  GiDDDsros)  had  prepared  a  history  of  the  ble    monthly  journal  of  war    matters ;    the 
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Northern  Magazine,  which  haa  nven  spedal  and  its  Consequences ;  ^'  Secretary  Welles*  vol- 
attention  to  historical  sketches  or  Maine  re^-  nme  on  *'  Armored  Vessels ;  **  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lin- 
ments;  *'The  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin,"  coin  Phelps'  ^^Oor  Country  and  its  Relations 
and  the  Massachusetts  Annual  Register,  which  to  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future ; "  ^^  America 
has  published  histories  of  most  of  the  Massa-  and  her  CommentatorsJ''  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman ; 
chusetts  Regiments.  The  Bureau  of  Military  Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton's  ^*  The  Church  and  the  Re- 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  collect-  hellion; "  Rev.  C.  B.  Boyuton's  "English  and 
ing  tixe  histories  of  the  regiments  of  the  State,  French  Neutrality  and  the  Anglo-French  Al- 
and has  published  two  interesting  reports  con-  liance  in  their  Relations  to  the  United  States  and 
ceming  uiem.  to  Russia ;  "  "  The  Adder's  Den,"  by  John  Smith 

A  still  larger  class  of  works  pertaining  indi-  Dye ;  "  General  McClellan's  Oration  at  the  Lay- 
rectiy  to  the  history  of  the  war,  are  tiiose  nar-  ing  of  the  Cornerstone  of  the  West  Point 
rations  of  personal  adventure  in  connection  Monument;"  "The  History  of  the  Western 
with  it,  on  essays  or  topics  directly  involved  in  Sanitary  Commission,"  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Forman ; 
it,  and  sketches,  hardly  historical,  yet  furnish-  ai^d  "  The  General  Orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ing some  elements  of  history,  of  special  expedi-  ment  from  1861  to  1863,"  compiled  by  O'Brien 
tions  or  campaigns,  usually  oy  newspaper  corre-  and  Diefendorf. 

spondents.  The  number  of  these  is  legion ;  a  The  various  sanitary  fairs  which  took  place 
few  only  of  tiie  most  important  of  them  can  be  in  our  larger  cities  during  the  year  added  con- 
mentioned.  Among  those  first  named  are  Free-  aderably  to  our  war  literature,  both  directiy  and 
mantie's  "  Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States,"  indirectly.  Numerous  poems,  essays,  &c.,  were 
a  reprint ;  Carleton's  (C.  C.  Coffin)  "Following  contributed  to  or  published  to  aid  in  increasing 
the  Flitf ; "  "  My  Cave  Life  at  Yicksburg ; "  the  sales  of  the  fairs ;  but  in  addition  to  this, 
Rev.  A.M.  Stewart's  "Camp,  March,  andBattie-  each  of  the  great  fairs  had  a  daily  newspaper 
Field;"  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint's  "Potomac  and  published  during  its  continuance,  which  was 
Rapidan;"  F.  Colburn  Adams'  "Story  of  a  largely  occupied  with  narratives  of  incidents 
Trooper ; "  C.  S.  Bryant's  "  History  of  the  Sioux  connected  with  the  war  or  the  hospitals.  Some 
Massacre;"  Lieut.-Col.  F.  F.  Cavada's  "libby  of  these  papers  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
life;"  A.  F.  Hill's  "Personal  Experiences  of  merit.  The  paper  of  the  Brooklyn  Fair  was 
a  Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; "  E.  S.  called  the  " Drumbeat: "  that  of  the  New  York 
P.  Rouse's  "  Bugle  Blasts"  containing  incidents  Fair,  "  Spirit  of  the  Fair ; "  the  Philadelphia 
of  the  Conflict ; "  "  The  Burning  of  Chambers-  Fair  gave  to  their's  the  titie  of  the  "  Haversack." 
burg,"  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Sohenck;  "The  Yankee  "Autograph  Leaves  of  our  Country's  Authors," 
Conscript,"  by  George  A.  Fi^er;  and  "  Notes  1  vol.  4to,  published  in  Baltimore^  Md.,  for  the 
of  Hoq>ital  Life,"  by  a  Philadelphia  lady,  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  held  in  that  city. 
Among  the  narrations  not  bv  eyewitnesses,  are  Memorial  volumes,  with  portraits,  views,  &c., 
"  Poetical  Pen  Pictures  of  the  War,"  collected  have  also  been  issued  of  eac];i  fair, 
by  J.  H.  Hayward ;  "  Legends  of  the  War,"  by  Turning  to  the  department  of  local  and  other 
D.  J.  Weeks ;  Bradshaw's  "  Volunteer's  RoU  American  histories  not  connected  with  the 
of  Honor ; "  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett's  "  Christian  present  war,  we  find  these  very  diverse  in  their 
Memorials  of  the  War ;  "  Mrs.  Sallie  Rochester  character ;  some,  like  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton's  "  His- 
Ford's  "  Raids  #ind  Romances  of  Morgan  and  tory  of  the  Republic,  as  Developed  in  the 
his  Men ; "  "  The  Days  of  Sixty-Three ; "  "  Thrill-  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Con- 
ing Stories  of  the  Great  Rebellion,"  by  a  Dis-  temporaries; "  Dr.  Lieber's  "Washington  and 
abled  Officer;  "Rebel  Barbarities  at  Fort  Napoleon;"  Mr.  >G.  H.  Calvert's  drama  of 
Pillow,  libby  Prison,"  &o.,  two  works,  one  by  "  Arnold  and  Andr6,'  and  Wallace's  "  Oration 
the  Government  Conmiittee  on  the  Conduct  of  on  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Birthday  of 
the  War,  the  other  by  the  Sanitary  Commis-  William  Bradford,  the  First  Printer  of  the  ifid- 
sion;  Edmund  Eirke's  (J.  R.  Gillmore)  "Down  die  Colonies,"  or  Gen.  Henry  Lee's  "  Champe's 
in  Tennessee,  and  Back  by  Way  of  Richmond,"  Adventure,"  are  almost  biographical  in  their' 
and  Ledyard  Bill's  "  Pen  Pictures  of  the  War."  character ;  others,  like  volume  8d  of  "  Palfrey's 

Of  the  essays,  &c.,  the  most  important  were  :c.  History  of  New  England ; "  M.  W.Montgomery's 

Rev.  G.  S,  Phillips's  "American  Republic  and  "History  of  Gay  County,  Indiana;"  Mr.  W. 

Human  liberty;"  Rev.  W.  D.  Potts   "Free-  W.  Waldron's  "Hi^uenots  of  West  Chester 

men's  Guide  to  the  Polls; "  J.  Watts  De  Peys  and  the  Parish  of  Fordham ;  "  Abbott's  vol. 

ter's  "  Secession  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  viL  of  his  American  Histories  (The  Revolution) ; 

States  Compared; "  "  Shots  from  the  Monitor,"  Mr.  Fred.  Freeman's  "  History  of  Cape  Cod ; " 

by  Leo  Grenard;  Yol.  2  of  Count  Gurow^'s  the  Address,  &c.,  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary 

"Diary;"  J.  Ferrer  de  Coute's  "Enough  of  of  Machias,  Me. ;  Judge  Daly's  "History  of  the 

War;  the  Slavery  Question  Conclusively  and  Introduction  of  the  Drama  into  America;" 

Satisfactorily  Settied ; "  "  Philanthropic  Results  Mr.  Dwmelle's  "  Colonial  History  of  San  Fran- 

of  the  War."  by  an  American  Citizen;   Gen.  cisco,"  and  Hon.  J.  R.  Bartiett's  "Records  of 

Juan  Prim's  account  of  "  General  McClellan  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,"  are  distinctively 

and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;"  "Soldiers  local  histories,  generally  prepared  with  great 

and  Soldiers'  Homes,"  by  Mrs.  Phosbe  Harris  care  and  research.    A  few  are  elaborate  re- 

Phelps ;  C.  C.  S.  Farrar'a  "  The  War:  its  Causes  prints  on  large  paper  of  old  narratives  of  bat  • 
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ties  of  the  RevolnHon,  issned  to  gratify  the  Ohio,^'  and  a  new  edition  of  Rev.  John  Harah't 

fashionable  taste  for  large  paper  copies   of  **  Epitome  of  Qeneral  EodeaiaBticd  History.*' 

valuable  or  rare  books.   An\ong  these  may  be  There  were  also  a  considerable  nnmber  of  his- 

named :  "  Jonmal  of  the  Expedition  to  Quebec  torical  discourses  deUyered,  giving  the  history 

in  1775,^'  by  James  Melvin;  another  volame  of  of  particular  parishes  or  chnrches. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dawson^s  *^  Gleanings  from  the  Bat-  In  Biogbapht,  tiie  year  has  been  remarkably 

tie-Fields  of  American  History,  containing  a  prolific.    Amonf  individaal  biographies  Lieat- 

Narrative  of  the  Assault   on  Stony  Point;"  Gen.  Grant  has  been  honored  with  five;  Pen* 

"  Observations  on  Mr.  Stedman^s  History  of  the  niman's,  Larke^s,  Headley's,  Willett's,  and  an 

American  War,"    by  Iieut.-Gen.    Sir  Henry  anonymous  writer  in  Pluladelphia.    Of  these 

Olinton,  E.B. ;    **  Crumbs  for  Antiquarians,"  tiie  first  three  are  works  of  considerable  merit 

and  Migor  Return  J.  Meigs'  "Journal  of  the  and   research.     The    Presidential   candidates 

Expedition  against  Quebec  under  Benedict  Ar-  were,  of  course,  the  subjects  of  numerous  bio- 

nold,  in  1775,"  both  edited  by  Mr,  Charles  J.  graphical  works,  some  of  them  carefully  writ- 

Bushnell;  and  "  The  Operations  of  the  French  ten,  and  intended  for  ftiture  as  well  as  present 

Fleet  under  Count  de  Grasde,  in  1781-2."    A  use,  while  others  were  mere  campaign  docu- 

reprint  has  also  been  issued  of  Milet's  "  Rela-  ments.    The  life  of  McClellan  was  written  by 

tion  de  sa  Captivity  parmi  les  Onneionts,  1690-  George  S.  Hillard,  of  Boston,  W.  H.  Hurlbul 

1691;"  and  of  Increase  Mather's  "Early  His-  Alexander  Delmar,  A.  J.  Victor,  Markinfield 

tory  of  New  England,"  as  edited  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Addy,  and  by  two  anonymous  writers;  and  his 

Drake.    Anew  "History  of  Ireland,  "by  Martin  military  career  reviewed  by  William  Swinton 

Haverty,  is  the  only  American  history  of  a  and  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard.    Among  the  memoirs 

foreign  country  published  for  the  first  time  the  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  elaborate  one  by  Beina- 

past  year.  min  F.  Barrett,  of  Cincinnati ;  a  history  of  his 

The  reprints  offoreign  historical  works  during  Administration,  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  a 

1864)  though  not  numerous,  were  important  campaign  life,  n'om  the  same  pen ;  a  boy's  life, 

There  has  seldom  been  occasion  to  chronicle  the  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston ;  and  cam- 

nmultaneous  republication  of  so  many  works  paign  lives  by  0.  J.  Victor,  Abott  A.  Abott, 

of  high  character.    The  republication  of  Meri-  and  two    anonymous    writers.     Archbishop 

vale's  "  History  of  the  Romans  Under  the  Em-  Hughes  was  the  subject  of  three  pamphlet  bio- 

pire,"  commenced  the  previous  year,  was  com-  graphics,  by  anonymous  authors,  and  an  elabo- 

Sleted  during  1864,  and  the  issue  of  Mr.  Philip  rate  one  by  Mr.  John  R.  G.  Hassard  was  an- 
mith's  "  History  of  the  World,"  whidi,  from  nounced,  but  not  publidied  till  1865.  Four 
the  volumes  already  issued,  promises  to  be  by  biographical  sketches  or  volumes  on  Rev. 
fjar  the  ablest  universal  history  yet  published,  Thomas  Starr  Kinff,  also  appeared,  one  a  com- 
was  commenced.  A  fourth  volume  of  Carlyle's  pilation  from  various  authors,  the  others  by 
"  History  of  Frederick  the  Second  "  was  issued.  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  and  Hon. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  Miss  Martineau's  */  His^  Richard  Frothingham.  General  Butler's  career 
-tpry  of  England  from  1800  to  1854  were  pub-  was  commemorated  by  Mr.  Parton  (a  cheap 
lished ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  wholly  edition),  and  a  German  version  of  his  memoir, 
a  reprint,  as  Miss  Martineau  writes  a  prelind-  as  well  as  by  a  biography  by  an  anonymous 
nary  and  a  supplementary  volume  for  the  Amer-  writer.  Thackeray  had  two  biographers  ^or 
ican  publishers.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Henri  rather  collectors  of  reminiscences,  for  no  satis- 
Martin's  great  and  admirable  "History  of  factory  memoir  has  yet  appeared),  an  English 
France "  was  undertaken,  and  two  volumes  writer,  Mr.  Theodore  Taylor,  and  Hon.  Wifliam 
(Age  of  Louis  XIV.)  issued,  enriched  by  the  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia.  Of  other  single  bio- 
annotations  of  American  editors;  Dean  Mil-  graphics  the  mbst  noteworthy  were  Weiss' 
man's  "History  of  the  Jews,"  revised  and  en-  "Life  of  Theodore  Parker,"  a  most  admirable 
larged  by  himself  was  reprinted  in  a  fine  edi-  biography,  as  presenting  the  subject  in  the  light 
'tion.  Among  other  reprints  were  Curwen's  of  his  own  correspondence  and  writings ;  "  Me- 
"Joumal  and  Letters  Tan  American  in  England),  moirs  of  Edward  Livingston,"  by  Charles  H. 
1776  to  1783,"  edited  by  G.  Atkinson  Wardf;  Hunt,  an  interesting  history  of  one  of  our  ablest 
the  third  volume  of  D'Aubigne's  "  Reformation  jurists  and  statesmen ;  the  "  Autobiography, 
in  Europe  under  Calvin,  giving  an  account  of  Letters,  &c.,ofLymanBeecher,D.D.,"  compiled 
the  Reformation  in  France  and  Switzerland ; "  and  arranged  by  Charles  Beecher,  a  Boswellian 
George  Trevor's  "  Ancient  Egypt ;  "  and  Cham-  book,  but  deeply  interesting  for  the  naiveU  of 
bers'  "  Book  of  Days."  its  revelations  of  character;  "  The  Life  of  Ben- 
Of  Ecclesiastical  histories,  the  most  important  jamin  Franklin,"  by  James  Parton,  the  only 
were  Rev.  E.  H.  -Gillett's  "  History  of  the  Pres-  satisfactory  biography  of  the  great  printer, 
bytorian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer-  philosopher,  and  statesman;  a  revised  and  en- 
ica ;"  Rev.  Abel  Stevens's  "  History  of  the  Meth-  larged  "  Memoir  of  Aaron  Burr  "  fix)m  the  same 
odlst  Episcopal  Church  in  America;"  Rt  Rev.  able  pen;  "The  Blennerhasset  Papers"  and 
George  Burgess's  "Pages  from  the  Ecclesiasti-  Memoir,  by  W.  H.  Saflfbrd;  "Forty  Years  of 
cal  History  of  England  from  1740  to  1840;  "Dr.  Pioneer  life;  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Pect 
S.  P.  Hildreth's  "  History  of  the  Northwest,  in-  D.  D.,"  by  Rufus  Babcock,  D.  D.,  a  memoir  of 
eluding  an  account  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in  an  earnest  and  usefcd  Western  pioneer  preacher; 
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a  "Memoir  of  Br.  Thomas   Chalmers,"  by  Winslow's  "Biographies  of  Successftil  PhOa* 

Francis  Wayland,  D.  D. ;  a  "Memoir  of  Bird  delphia  Merchants; "  "Old  Merchants  of  New 

Wilson,  D.D..  LL.  D.,  late  Professor  in  the  York,"  by  Walter  Barrett,  clerk  (J.  F.Scoyille); 

General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,"  by  W.  Joseph  Palmer^s  "  Necrology  of  Harvard  Uni- 

White  Bronson ;    "Letters  and  Life  of  John  versity  1851-'2  to  1862-'8 ;  "  new  and  enlarged 

Calvin,"  edited  by  Dr.  Jnles  Bonnet,  and  trans-  editions  of  Sabine?s  "  Bio^aphies  of  Loyaliste,^ 

lated  by  M.  R.  Gilchrist ;  the  "  Life  of  David  and  of  Mary  Forrest's  "  Women  of  the  South ; " 

Coit  Scndder,"  by  his  brother,  Horace  E.  Send-  Waterbnry^s  "  Sketches  of  Eloqnent  Preachers," 

der,  an  admirably  drawn  picture  of  a  restless  and  reprints  of  Smiles'  "Industrial  Biography," 

but  interesting  young  missionaTy;    "Memoirs  and  £llen  Creathome  Clayton's  "Queens  of 

of  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  i^ith  "  (also  a  missionary),  Song." 

by  William  C.  Tenney ;  the  "  Apologia  Pro  Vita  In  the  way  of  Genealogies  we  have  the  record 

Sua "  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman,  a  skilftd  of  the  "  Hyde  Family,"  bv  Chancellor  Wal- 

pieee  of  casuistry ;  Lieutenant-General  Scott's  worth ;  "  The  Gilman  Family,"  by  Arthur  Gil- 

"  Memoirs  by  Himself"  interesting,  and  ezhib-  man ;  "  The  Holt  Family,"  by  Daniel  S.  Durrie ; 

iting  somewhat  summarily  the  career  of  the  ven-  "The  Price  Family,"  by  Eli  K,  Price;  "The 


erable  author;  "Rev.  Horatio  Gray's  Life  of  Preston  Family,"  by  Orlando  Brown;  "The 

Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Cutler,  D.  D.,"  an  instructive  Giles,  etc..  Memorial,"  by  John  Adams  Vin- 

memoir  of  a  good  man;  "  Cousin  Alice :  a  Me-  ton;  W.  L.  Weaver's  "Grenealogy  of  Ancient 

moir  of  Alice  B.  Haven,"  pathetic  and  attrac-  Windham;"  "Inscriptions  on  the  tablets  and 

tive;  "Philip  Doddridge,'^  by  D.  A.Harsha;  grave-stones  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia," 

"  Memorial  (and  also  a  Funeral  Sermon  by  Rev.  by  Edward  L.  Clark. 

Dr.  Sprague)  of  Rev.  John  N.  Campbell,  D.  D. ; "  The  number  of  contributions  to  Theology  and 

"  The  luner  Boy  and  his  Monitor,"  a  life  of  Polemio  Dimnity  has  not  been  large  or  gen- 

C^tain  John   Ericsson,  by  P.  C.  Headley;  orally  important.    In  General  Theol(wyy  the 

"  The  Ferry  Boy  and  the  Financier,"  a  boy's  principal  works  were,  Ozenden's  "  Pastoral 

memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  by  a  contributor  OfSce,  its  duties,"  etc.,  (a  reprint);  the  Com- 

to  the  "Atlantic;"  and  the  "Tailor Boy,"  a  plete  Works  of  Archbishop  Hughes;    "The 

memoir  of  Andrew  Johnson ;  Irving's  incom-  Frinciples  of  Church  Histoir  adapted  to  the 

parable  "Oliver  Goldsmith :  a  Biography,"  also  Young; "  "Justification,"  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Childs, 

appeared  in  a  new  form  as  one  of  the  "River-  D.  D. ;  "Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg 


of  Rev.  Frederick  CroswelL"  by  Rev.  E.  Har-  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  and  Lec- 
wood,  D.  D.;  "Father  Matthew,"  by  John  tures  on  the  " Communion  OfSce  oftheProt- 
Francis  Maguire ;  "  Pius  VH.,"  by  Archbishop  estant  Episcopal  Church,"  by  a  Presbyter. 
Hughes;  a  pamphlet  life  of  General  Meade,  by  The  principal  Polemical  Wbrhs  were:  Rev. 
an  anonymous  author ;  a  "  Memorial  of  Rev.  William  Barnes  "  Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  or.  Lay  Rep- 
N.  A.  Staples,"  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples;  "Lieut,  resentation  Unscriptural,  Unreasonable,"  etc. ; 
Joseph  P.  Burrage,"  by  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Cady;  "Gilbert  Haven's  Defence  of  Lay  Represen- 
"  Bryant  Gray,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  tation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church," 
D.  D. ;  "Life  and  Lectures  of  John  Dempster,"  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.D.'s  "Explanation  of  the 
D.  D. ; "  "  Besser's  Life  of  Paul,"  translated  Law  of  Baptism  "  (Presbyterian) ;  Rev.  G.  S. 
by  Frederick  Putmann ;  "  Nineteen  BeautiM  Bailey's  "  Manual  of  Baptism  "  (Baptist) ;  Bur- 
lears,"  a  j^l's  life,  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster;  kett's  "Plain  Words  about  Infant  Baptism," 
"Letters  and  Reminiscences  of  Felix  Mendels-  edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hobart  De  Mille  (Epis- 
sohn  Bartholdy."  by  P.  and  C.  Mendelssohn  copal);  J.  B.  Holgate's  "  Shortcomings  of 
Bartholdy,  translated  by  Lady  WaUace ;  Renan's  the  Puritan  Church;"  Dr.  S.  P.  Parker's 
"Vie  de  Jesus; "  "Mrs.  Sherwood's  Life,"  by  "Catholic  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
herself;  "  Jenny  Wade  of  Gettysburg ;  "  "Dr.  Church;"  Rev.  G.  C.  McWhorter's  "Church 
Sprague's Memorial  of  Revs.  John  and  William  Essays;"  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler  on  "Colenso's 
A.  McDoweU ; "  "  Glorying  in  Tribulation :  a  Fallacies ; "  Archbishop  Hughes  on  the  "  Eman- 
Brief  Memoir  of  Hannah  Carson ; "  "  Memorial  cipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics ; "  Dr.  Daniel  D. 
of  John  Allan ; "  "  Walter  8.  Newhall,"  a  Memo-  Whedon  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will ; "  Rev. 
rial  of  the  Sanitary  Commission;  "Lieutenant  John  H.  Egar's  "Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  de- 
Franklin  B.  Crosby ; "  "  Washington  an  Exam-  fended  against  J.  F.  C. ; "  "The  Two  Sabbaths," 
pie,"  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Searle ;  "  John  Mary  Decar  etc,  by  Rev.  E.  Q.  Fuller ;  Sadlier's  "  Confes- 
logue,"  translated  from  the  French;  "Memoirs  sions  of  an  Apostate; "  Bishop  John  H.  Hop- 
of  Mrs.  Coghlan,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  kins'  "  Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Historical 
Moncrieffe,  written  by  Herself."  Among  Col-  View  of  Slavery,"  and  Watson's  "  Theological 
lectite  Biographies  we  have  Duyckinck's  "  Na-  Institute,"  defended  by  Rev.  John  Levington. 
tional  Portrait  G^erv,"  a  serial ;  J.  Gilmary  Religious  BooJcs  not  distinctively  theological 
Shea's  "American  ifation  Illustrated  in  the  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes,  viz.:  Ser- 
Lives  of  her  Fallen,  Brave,  and  Living  Heroes ; "  mons,  either  single  or  collected ;  works  on  the 
Frank  Moore's  "Portrait  Gallery  of  the  War;"  Practical   Duties  of  Christianity;  Commen- 
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taries  on   the  Scriptnresj  and  Miscellaneons.  Observations;"  William Nast^D.D.'s Commen- 

Of  Sermons,  twenty-four  volumes  were  pub-  tary  on  Matthew  and  Mark ;  M.  "W.  Jacobus, 

lished  during  the  year,  besides  numerous  si^le  B.  D/s  Notes  Explanatory.  &c.,  on  Genesis; 

Sermons  in  pamphlet  form  not  reported.    The  The  American  Bible  Union's  New  Version  of 

most  important  were  "  The  Discourses  of  the  the  New  Testament ;  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.  D., 

Paulist  Fathers  for  1868  and  1864;  "  Rev.  W.  "Exposition  of  Ephesians,"  edited  by  Rev.  Dr. 

Aikman's  discourses  on  "  The  Moral  Power  of  Sprague;  Dr.  "W.  S.  Plumer's  "Law  of  God 

the  Sea;"  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock's  "Final  Tri-  (Ten    Commandments)    Explained;"    E.    0. 

nmph  of  Christianity ; "   Rev.  J.  Matthews,  Wines,  D.  D.,  "  The  Penitent  Portrayed,"  in  a 

D.  D.,  "Sermons  on  the  Influence  of  the  Bible  practical  exposition  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 

in  improving   the  Understanding  and  Moral  Among  me  works  on  Practical   Religions 

Character,"  with  a  life  of  the  author;  Dr.  John  duties,  five,  by  Rev.  Robert  Nelson,  Rev.  J. 

Cumming's  "  Great  Consummation,  2d  Series;  "  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  Rev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  D.  D.,  Miss 

Archbishop  Hughes'  "  Sermon  on  laying  the  Sewell,  and  an  anonymous  author,  are  intended 

cornerstone  of  the  New  St  Patrick's  Cathe-  as  guides  to  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist;  ten 

dral; "  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson's  "Sermons,  6th  are  either  forms  of  prayer  for  private  and  fam- 

Series"  (a  reprint) ;   Rev.    Gardiner  Spring,  ily  or  camp  use,  or  treatises  on  prayer ;  they 

D.  D.,    "Pulpit    Ministrations   and  Sabbath  are  by  Rev.  8.  J.  Prime,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  G. 

Readings ; "  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston's  "  Sermons  on  Forman,  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  John  S.  Hart, 

the  principal  Seasons  of  the  Sacred  Year"  LL.  D.,  J.  R.  MacduflE;  D.  D.,  and  several 

gJatholic) ;  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark's  "  The  anonymous  authors.  Four  are  books  of  conso- 
our  which  Cometh  and  now  Is;"  Rev.  lation,  viz. :"  Choice  Consolation  for  the  Suffer- 
George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  "  The  Two  Com-  ing  Children  of  God  "  (anonymous) ;  "  The 
missions,  the  Apostolical  and  Evangelical ; "  Prayer  of  the  Afflicted,"  by  G.  F.  Smith,  D.  D. ; 
Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  on  "  Christian  Union  "  Over  the  River,"  a  book  of  Consolation  for 
and  Ecclesiastical  Reunion ;  "  Josiah  D.  Smith,  the  Sick,  the  Dying,  and  the  Bereaved,  by  Rev. 
D.  D.,  "Sermons:  The  Truth  in  Love,"  with  T.  B.  Thayer;  and  "Human  Sorrows,"  by  the 
Memoir  of  the  author;  a  new  edition  of  ^e  Countess  de  Gasparin,  translated  by  Miss  Mary 
Sermons  of  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  D.  D.,  edited  L.  Booth.  Attractive  editions  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague ;  Andrew  Jackson  Davis's  lor's  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living,"  and 
"Morning  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  " Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying ";" Selec- 
Friends  of  Progress ; "  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.'s  tions  from  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor ; "  Thomas 
Lectures  on  the  "  Pantheistic  Idea  of  an  Imper-  Fuller's  "  Holy  and  Profane  States ; "  Dr.  Gold- 
sonal-Subatance  Deity,  as  contrasted  with  the  bmn's  "Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion ; "  Rev. 
Christian  Faith  concerning  Almighty  God;"  K.  Tweedie's  "Life  and  Work  of  Eminent 
Horace  Buahnell,  D.  D.,  "  Christ  and  His  Sal-  Men,"  and  a  little  English  work  entitled  "  Ore 
vation ; "  Charles  Kingsley's  "  The  Good  News  from  Precious  Mines,"  have  appeared  during 
of  God  "  (reprint) ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Collier's  "  The  the  year.  Other  practical  religious  works  pub- 
Dawn  of  Heaven,"  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  lished  in  the  course  of  the  year  were :  "  Chris- 
and  Rev.  J.  Spaulding's  "  Christ  and  the  Sea."  tian  Missions:  their  Agents  and  their  Result8," 
Of  Commentaries  the  most  important  work  by  T.  W.  M,  Marshall  (Catholic);  "The  Spirit 
of  the  year  was  the  publication  of  the  first  vol-  In  the  Wor<L"  by  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  D. ;  "  Satan's 
rane  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Devices  and  the  Believer's  Victory,"  by  Rev. 
Scriptures,  translated  and  edited  by  Philip  W.  L.  Parsons;  "Thoughts  for  the  Christian 
Schafl",  D.  D.,  with  additional  notes  from  emi-  Life,"  by  Rev.  J.  Drummond^with  an  intro- 
nent  theologians  of  different  denominations,  duction  by  J.  G.  Holland ;  "  The  Foot  of  the 
This  first  volume  contained  a  General  Theolog-  Cross  and  the  Blessings  Found  There,"  by  Oc- 
ical  and  Homiletical  Introduction  to  the  New  tavius  Winslow,  D.  D. ; "  "The  Star  of  Bethle- 
Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  hem,  a  Guide  to  the  Saviour,"  by  Rev.  D.  A. 
according  to  Matthew.  The  work  will  extend  Harsha ;  "  The  Good  Steward,  or  Systematic 
to  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  and  is  an  Beneficence  an  Essential  Element  of  Christian- 
enterprise  of  great  importance.  Other  Com-  ity,"  by  D.  X.  Junkin,  D.  D.;  "The  Religion 
mentaries  of  the  year  were.  Prof.  Charles  of  Childhood,  or  Children  in  their  Relation  to 
Hodge  on  "The  Epistle  to  the  Romans; "  Ru-  De^avity,  to  the  Family,  and  to  the  Church," 
dolph  Stier's  "  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  trans-  by  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D. ;  "  Religious  Training 
lated  and  edited  by  Profe.  J.  Strong  and  H.  B.  of  Children,  in  the  School,  the  Family,  and 
Smith ;  Rev.  L.  A.  Sawyer's  l^rst  Gospel  the  Church,"  by  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher ; 
(Mark)  translated,  with  notes,  and  Daniel,  with  "  None  but  ChrijBt,  or  the  Sinner's  Only  Hope," 
the  Apocryphal  additions,  translated  and  anno-  by  Robert  Boyd,  D.  D. ;  "  Life  Lessons  in  the 
tated ;  Rev.  M.  Dix,  D.  D.'s  Exposition  of  Ga-  School  of  Christian  Duty,"  by  E.  H.  Gillett, 
latians  and  Colossians ;  Archbishop  Leighton  D.  D. ;  "  God's  Way  of  Holinei,"  by  H.  Bonar, 
on  First  of  Peter ;  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.  D.,  on  the  D.  D.  (reprint) ;  "  Treatise  on  Sanctification," 
"Forty  Days  after  our  Lord's  Resurrection;"  Dr.  by  George  Junkin,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  "The  Im- 
David  Brown's  "  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gos-  mortality  of  the  Soul  considered  in  the  Light 
pels ; "  Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb's  "  The  New  Testa-  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Testimony  of  Rea- 
ment,  with  Ibsplanatory  Notes  and  Practical  son  and  Nature,  and  the  various  Phenomena 
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of  Life  and  Death,"  by  Bev.  Hiram  Mattison;  and  Manifestations,"  bj  Oxrin  Abbott;  " The 
<^  Man  all  Immortal,"  &c.,  by  Bev.  D.  W.  Clark, '  Oonstitation  of  Nature."  theories  intended  to 

D.  D.     Of  Beligions  books  of  a  more  misoeUa-  unfold  Nature  and  her  Operations,"  by  William 

neons  character,  the  following  are  the  most  Andrew ;  and  "  The  Phuosophic  and  Scientifio 

important:    "Bedeemer  and  Bedeemed,"  by  Ultimatum,"  by  W.  A.  Allibaoo. 

Oharles  Beecher ;  **  Death  and  Life,"  by  Mary  In  Mathematical  Science  we  notice  "  Manual 

G.  Ware;    ^'Bepomng  in  Jesus,"  by  G.  W.  of  Elementary  Problems  on  the  Lunar  Pros* 

Mylne ;  **  Believer's  Daily  Bemembrancer,"  by  peotive  of  Form  and  Shadow,"  by  S.  Edward 

Bev.  James  Smith  (reprint) ;  "  Soldier's  Armor  Warren.  0.  E.,  Professor  in  the   Bensselaet 

of  Strength,"  by  Pilgrim  John;  "The  Yirgin  Polytechnic  Institute;  "Elements  of  Design," 

Most  Faithful,"  by  Bev.  T.  Joslin;  "Conscious-  Book  First,  by  W.  Bemmer ;  "Dead  Beckon- 

BOSS  Bevealing  the  Existence  of  God,  Man,  and  ing ;  or.  Day's  Work,"  by  Edward   Barrett, 

Nature"  (anonymous) ;  "  The  Healing  of  the  Lieutenant  Commander  U.  S.  N. ;  and  "  The 

Nations,"  by  Charles  Lenton;   "BetMehem,"  Laws  and  Principles  of  WMst  stated  and  ex- 

by  F.  W.  Faber,  D.  D.  rCatholio);  "Letters  plained,"  by  Cavendish, 

to  a  Theological  Student,''  by  Bev.  Leverett  Philoeophy  and  Ghemiitry  have  had  some* 

Griggs;  "The  Marriage  Gift,"  by  Bev.  James  what  larger  contributions,  and  some  of  tiliem 

Petrie;  "The  Bight  Use  of  Speech,"  by  the  of   great   value.      Dr.   Alexander   Wilcock's 

author  of  "  The  Formation  of  Christian  Be-  "Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of  Ether  in  tiie  So- 

lief; "  "  The  Veil  Partiy  Lifted  and  Jesus  Be-  lar  System,  its  relations  to  the  Zodiacal  Light, 

coming  Visible,"   by  Bev.  W.  H.   Farness;  Comets,  the   Seasons,  and  periodical  Shoot- 

" Light  in  Darkness"  (an  answer  to  the  pre-  ing  Sturs,"  a  paper  read  before  tiie  Ameri- 

ceding),  by  Bev.  W.  L.  Gage;  "Origin  of  Evil  can  Philosophical  Society,  and  published  in  their 

and  Inmiensity  of  God,"  by  Samuel  B.  Smith;  transactions,  is  one  of  the  most  important;  and 

"Treatise  on  Homiletics,"  by  D.  P.  Kidder,  " ^hejOorrdation a^ Oonservationof^ 

D.  D. ;  "  Gleanings  from  the  Fields  of  Science,  a  collection  of  Essays  on  ^e  nowly-propount" 

Art,  and  History,  or  Incidental  Testimony  to  ed  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  edited, 

the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,"  by  Bev.  A.  B.  with  an  admirable  scientific  introduction,  by 

Bich;  "The  Prayer  Book  and  its  Story,"  by  Edward  L.  Yoxunans,  M.  D.,  is  another.  "Speo> 

Bev.'B.  M.  Abercombie;  "Christian  Union:  tropia;  or.  Surprising  Spectral  Bluaiona,"  also 

its  Moral  Obligation  and  the  Only  Mode  of  belongs  to  this  class,  while  in  Chemical  Science 

Obtaining  it "  (anonymous) ;   "  The  Bed  Sea  we  have  Prof.  John  A.  Porter's  "  Principles  of 

Freedmen,"  by  Alexander  Clark;   "Beligion  Chemistry:"   "The  Elements  of  Chemistry, 

and  Chemistry  "  (Graham  Lectures),  by  Josiah  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  by'  Williana  Allen 

P.  Cooke,  Prof,  &c. ;  "  The  Voice  of  Blood  in  ;  Milleii.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  parte  1st  and  2d  (a  re- 

the  Sphere  of  Nature  and  the  Spirit  World,"  print) ;  a  new  edition,  by  I^£  S.  M  Johnson, 

by  Bev.  Samuel  Philips ;  "  The  Bible  and  Mod*  of  Fresenius'  "  Chemical  Analysis ; "  "  Heat  m 

em  Thought."  by  Bev.  T.  B.  Birks;  "Beauties  ite  relations  to  Water  and  Steam,"  by  Charles 

of  Sacred  Literature,  a  Compendium  of  Chris-  Wye  Williams ;  and  the  8d  part  of  Dr.  F.  H. 

tian  Doctrine,  Faith,  and  Practice;"  "Briefs  Storer's  "First  Outlines  of  a  Dictionary  of 

on  Prophetic  Themes,"  by  a  Member  of  the  Solubilities  of  Chemical  Substances." 

Boston  Bar ;  "  The  Predictions  of  the  Propbeto  In  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  the  Govem- 

which  have  been  most  Wonderfully  FufSlled  ment  have  published  "  Almanac  ror  the  use  of 

since  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  Navigators  for  1866,"  and  "Besulte  of  Mete- 

and  especially  those  Predictions  concerning  the  orological  Observations  at  the  Patent  Office 

United  States  of  America,"  by  Bev.  P.  E.  and  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the  years  186d- 

Boyce.    Besides  these,  there  have  been  several  1859." 

Manuals  of  Discipline  and  Bituals  published,  In  Zoology  there  has  been  remarkable  activi- 

and  a  "  Begister  for  Army  Chaplains,^'  by  Bev.  ty,  the  monographs  greatiy  exceeding  those  of 

J.  Tuttie  Smith.  former  years.    Proceedings  and  Annals  of  the 

In  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science^  there  have  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  the  Call- 
been  but  few  additions  to  our  Utwature.  Her-  fomia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the 
bert  Spencer's  "  First  Principles "  of  his  New  Cambridge  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
System  of  Philosophy,  and  "  Classification  of  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
the  Sciences;  "  VoL  I.  of  "Philosophy  as  Ab-  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
solute  Science,"  &c.,  by  Messrs.  E.L.  &  A.  S.  Sciences,  were  published  during  the  year.  Aside 
Frothingham ;  Bev.  Dr.  Whedon  on  the  "  Free-  of  these,  the  following  monographs  also  appear- 
dom  of  the  WiU,"  and  Mr.  Bowland  G.  Has-  ed :  "  Monograph  of  the  Bate  of  North  .^er- 
sard's  "  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  WUling,"  are  ica,"  by  H.  Alien,  M  D. ;  Daniel  Giraud  El- 
the  only  noteworthy  books  in  this  department,  liot  on  the  "  Tetraonidsa,  or  Grouse  Family; " 

The  friends  of  the  Spiritualistic  Philosophy  "  Legends  of  the  Birds,"  by  C.  G.  Leland;  J.  W. 

have  pubUshed  several  works  in  advocacy  of  Weidemeyer's  "  Catalogue  of  North  American 

their  views.     Among  these  are :  Mr.  S.  B.  Butterflies ; "  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.'s  "  Synopsis  of 

Britten's  "  Man  and  his  Belations ; "  "  Spirit-  the  Bombycida  of  the  United  States; "  "  lives 

nal  Influence  as  it  relates  to  Sciences ; "  "  The  of  Familiar  Insects,"  by  the  author  of  "  Vio« 

Dave&port  Brothers :  their  History,  Travels^  let ; "  "  Observations  on  the  Terrestrial  Pul-- 
VOL.  IV.— 80       A 
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monifera  of  Maine,  with  a  oatalogae  of  all  the  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  OommTimoii  (St» 
species  of  Terrestnal  and  flaviatue  KoUosca,''  Lnke^s  Hospital);  "Manual  of  Social  Science, 
by  Edward  S.  Morse ;  "  Oontribations  to  Gon-  being  a  Oondensation  of  H.  0.  Carey's  Plinai* 
chology  No.  2,  The  Pholadacea,"  by  Gkorge  pies  of  Social  Science, '^  by  Eate  McEean. 
"W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  and  *'  Rafinesqne  on  Recent  and  Early  in  the  year  a  pamphlet  appeared  from 
Fossil  Oonchology,''  edited  by  W.  G.  Binney  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  anthor,  bearing  the 
and  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.  In  Botany  we  have  title,  "  Miscegenation :  the  Theory  of  the.Blend- 
"  Preliminary  List  of  Plants  in  Buffalo  and  ing  of  the  Races,  appUed  to  the  American 
Vicinity,''  by  George  W.  Clinton,  and  "  loones  White  Man  and  the  N'egro."  It  was  written 
Musoorum :  the  Mosses  peculiar  to  Eastern  with  considerable  ability,  and  caUed  out  many 
Nortix  America,  not  before  figured,"  by  W.  S.  replies,  one  of  which,  "Subgenation:  tl^ 
SuUivant,  LL.  D.  To  the  Department  of  Phys-  Theory  of  the  Normal  Relation  of  the  Races," 
icsl  Science  also  belongs  the  "  Annual  of  Scieu'  had  a  somewhat  extensive  sale, 
tific  Discovery  for  1864,"  by  David  A.  Wells.  The  works  on  Financial  Seienee  published 
Li  Political  and  Social  Science^  though  the  during  the  year,  had  generally  a  particular 
number  of  publications  was  considerable  (88  reference  to  the  somewhat  anomalous  condi- 
distinct  works  having  appeared),  there  were  tion  of  the  national  finances.  The  most  im« 
oomparativdy  few  of  permanent  value.  The  portant  were :  "  The  National  Debt,  Taxation. 
Presidential  oampaijgn,  and  tiie  strife  of  parties.  Currency,  and  Banking  System  of  the  United 
led  to  the  publication  of  many  ephemeral  and  States,"  by  James  Gallatin ;  '^  The  Great  Paper 
worthless  books  and  pamphlets.  Among  those  Bubble ;  or,  the  Coming  Financial  Explosion,'' 
of  a  higher  character  were :  Herbert  Spencer's  by  Alexander  Dehnar;  *^Gold  Currency  and 
"Essays:  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative;"  Funded  Debt,"  by  G.  H.  Wainwright;  "Acts 
"American  Politics:  a  Moral  and  Political  of  Congress  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Currency, 
Work,  treating  of  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War,"  from  1842  to  1864;"  "Greenbacks;  or,  the 
&o.,  by  W.  W.  Handlin;  "Inside  Views  of  Evils  and  Remedy  of  using 'Promise  to  Pay  the 
Slavery  on  Southern  Plantations,"  by  John  Bearer  on  Demand'  as  a  Measure  of  Value;" 
Roles,  twenty-five  years  a  readent  of  the  South,  by  Observer;  "Industrial  and  Financial  Re- 
and  ten  years  an  overseer;  "The  Future:  a  sources  of  the  United  States  of  America,  9f  de- 
Political  Essay,"  by  Montgomery  H.  Throop;  veloped  by  oflScial  Federal  and  State  Returns," 
"  England's  Liability  for  Indemnity,  a  reply  to  by  Samuel  Hallett,  banker;  "Considerations 
Hi8toricu8,"byChas.G.Loring;  "Transactions  for  Bankers  and  Holders  of  United  States 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encourage-  Bonds,"  by  Lysancjer  Spooner :  "  The  National 
ment  of  Domestic  Industry,  for  1868;"  "'fte  Banking  Law; "  "  Our  Resources:  a  Series  of 
Democrat;  or,  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Articles  on  the  Financial  and  Political  condi- 
Democracy  as  Established  by  the  Constitution  tion  of  the  United  States,"  by  a  Citizen  of 
of  the  United  States;"  "An Address  on  the  Rhode  Island;  "Essai  d'Economie  Sociale," 
Subjects  of  Rebellion,  Slavery,  and  Race,"  by  par  F.  Tufferd;  "  The  Coins  of  the  Bible  and 
N.  G.  Upham;"  The  Federalist;  a  Collection  its  Money  Terms,"  by  J.  Ross  Snowden; 
of  Essays,"  &o..  edited  by  John  C.  Hamilton ;  "  Principles  of  Percentage  Explained  and  H- 
" Letter  to  a  Whig  Member  of  the  Southern  lustrated,"  by  J.  H.  Partridge,  A.M.;  "Ster- 
Independence  Association,"  by  Prof.  Goldwin  ling  Exchange  for  the  reduction  of  Sterling  into 
Smith;  " The  True  Temperance  Platform;  or,  United  States  Currency,  and  of  Currency  into 
an  Exposition  of  the  Folly  of  Alcoholic  Medica-  Sterling,"  by  Alfred  Phillips;  "Historical 
tion,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.;  "Mistakes  and  Sketch  of  Continental  Paper  Money,"  by 
Failures  of.  the  Temperance   Reformation;"  Samuel  Buck. 

"  The  Wrong  of  Slavery,  the  Right  of  Emanoi-  In  Bncyclopcedias  and  Statistical  Works,  the 

pation,  and  the  Future  of  the  African  Race  in  principal  publications  were  the  United  States 

the  United  States,"  by  Robert  Dale  Owen;  Census  Report  of  the  8th  Census,  Vol.  1,  Popu- 

"  The  Negro  Problem  Solved;  or,  Africa  as  she  lation,  by  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy;  The  American* 

was,  as  she  is,  and  as  she  shall  be,  her  Curse  Annual  Cydopffidia  for  the  year  1868 ;  Cham- 
and  Cure,"  by  Rev.  HoUis  Read ;  "  Report  qL  bers's  Encyclopsdia,  Vol.  6 ;  The  National  Al- 
the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con-,  manac  for  1864,  and  thirty-seven  other  Alma- 

gress  of  1861,"  by  lion.  L.  E.   Chittenden ;  nacs,  many  of  them  containing  Statistics;  fifty- 

" Dissertations    and    Discussions,^'    by    John  nine  Registers  and  Directories;  four  Indexes 

Stuart   Mill;    "The   Suppressed  Book  about  and  Statistical  Catalogue,  and  twelve  Statistical 

Slavery ; "   "  Southern  Slavery  in  its  Present  Reports  in  bound  volumes. 

Aspects:  a  reply  to  Bishop  Hopkins,"  by  Rev.  The  most  important  contribution  to  Fhiloloap 

D.  K.  Goodwin.  D.D. ;  "Free  Government  in  during  the  year  was  titie  publication  of  the  II- 

England  and  America,  containing  the  Great  lustrated  edition  of  Webster's  quarto  unabridg- 

Charter,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill  of  ed  Dictionary.    This  work,  which  had  long 

Rights,  and  the  Federal  Constitution,"  by  S.  been  in  preparation,  and  on  the  revision  of 

M.  Johnson;    "State  Rights:   a  Photograph  which  years  of  labor  had  been  bestowed  by 

firom  the  Ruins  of  Ancient  Greece,"  by  Prof,  several  eminent  scholars,  was  in  many  respects 

Taylor  Lewis;  "Practical  Thoughts  on  Sister-  the  greatest  addition  to  the  philology  of  the 

hoods,  in  reply  to  a  Letter  of  Inquiry,"  by  one  present  age  which  has  appeal^  within  half  a 
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century.    '^  The  MeroantQe  Dictionary,''  con-  tbe  way  of  miscellaneons  mannfactnres  and  nse- 

taining  commercial  terms  and  phrases,  and  cor-  fol  arts,  the  principal  works  were :  ^^  History 

respondence  in  English,  Frendi,  and  Spanish,  of  American  Mannfactnres  from  1606  to  I860," 

by  Mr.  L  de  Veitelle,  is  also  a  notable  addition  by  J.  Leander  Bishop,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  *'  Umbre^- 

to  onr  philological  resonroes.    Amon^  other  las  and  their  History,''  by  Clyde  and  Black; 

important  philological  works  we  notice  the  "Americanische  Weinbanschnle,"yonFriedrich 

second  series  of  3£r.  Be^j.  W.  Dwight's  "Mod-  Mttnch ;  "History  and  Processes  of  MannfSactnre 

em  Philology:  its  Discoveries,  History,  and  In-  and  Uses  of  Printing,  Gas  Light,  Pottery,  Glass, 

flnence;"   Mr.  William  Swinton's  "Rambles  and  Iron,"  a  reprint  from  the  Encyclopaedia 

among  Words;"  "A  Hebrew  Ohrestomathy;  Britannica;  " Infallible  Ooxmterfeit  Detector  at 

or,  L^sons  in  Reading  and  Writing  Hebrew,"  Sight,"  by  Laban  Heath;  *| Practical  Treatise 

by  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  of  the  Princeton  Theo-  on  the  Fabrication  of  Matches,  Gnn  Cotton, 

logical  Seminary;  "Phrasis;  a  Treatise  on  the  Colored  Fires,  and  Fulminating  Powders,"  by 

History  and  Stmctnre  of  the  different  Languages  Prof.'H.  Dnssance;  "Theory  and  Practice  of 

of  the  World,"  &c.,*  by  J.  Wilson,  A.  M. ;  Mr.  the  Art  of  Weaving  by  Hand  and  Power,"  by 

J.  E.  Worcester's    "  Comprehensive  Spelling  John  Watson,  manufacturer ;  "  The  Compend- 

Book ; "  Archbishop  Trench's  "  Synonyms  or  ium  of  Tachygraphy,  or  Phonetic  Short  Hand," 

the  New  Testament,"  second  series  (reprint);  by  D.  P.  Lindsley;  "The  American  Angler's 

"Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  by  William  Book :  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  Fly  Maiing, 

Barnes,  also  a  reprint,  and  "Judgment  Erron6  and  Rod  Making,"  by  Thad.  Morris;  "  Hints  to 

de  M.  Ernest  Renan  sur  les  Langues  Sanvages,"  Riflemen,"  by  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland ;  "All  About 

par  N.  C,  a  Canadian  contribution  to  Philol-  Petroleum  and  the  Great  Oil  Districts  of  Penn- 

ogy.  sylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,"  by  Alexan- 

In  works   on  Technology  and  Mechanical  der  von  Mlllem,  IX.  D.,  Professor.    The  new 

Science  the  year  has  been  unusually  prolific,  works  on  agriculture  were  very  few,  and  with 

Those  appertaining  to  architecture  and  land-  two  or  three  exceptions  of  no  particular  merit, 

scape  gardening  were :  "  Villas  and  Cottages,"  "  Ten  Acres  Enough,"  by  Edward  Morris,  was 

by  Calvert  Vaux,  architect ;  "  Carpenter's  and  a  very  successful  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 

Joiner's  Hand-Book,"  byH.W.  Holly;  "Roads  value  of  small  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of 

and  Walks  of  the  Central  Park,  mode  of  Con-  large  cities,  where  they  could  be  cultivated  as 

stmction;  and  Materials  used."  On  steam  engines  market  gardens;   "How  to  get  a  Farm  and 

the  principal  works  were :  "  The  Steam  Engine  Where  to  Find  One,"  a  compilation  by  the  same 

Indicator  and  Improved  Monometer,"  by  Paul  author,  of  the  advantages  offered  for  purchasing 

StiUman;  "The  Indicator  and  Dynamometer,  farming  lands  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 

with  lieir  Practical  applications  to  the  Marine  Northern  New  York,  and  the  West,  possessed 

Steam   Engine,"   by   Thomas  J.  Maine   and  less  merit.    Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  a  practical  horti- 

lliomas  Brown ;  "  The  Marine  Steam  Engine,"  culturist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  published  two 

by  the  same  authors  (both  reprints) ;   "  The  valuable  little  manuals,  "  The  Grape  Culturist," 

Boiler  Explosion  of*the  Martin  Jtfoiler  on  board  and  the  "  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist ;  " 

the  United  States  *  Double  Ender '  Chenango ; "  "  The  Forest  Arcadia  of  Northern  New  York :  its 

"Questions  on  subjects  connected  with   the  Mineral,  Agricultural,  and  Timber  Resources," 

Marine    Steam    Engines,    and    Examiuation  isa  tolerably  well  written  and  very  weU  printed 

Papers,"  &c.,  by  T.  J.  Main  and  T.  Brown  (re-  account  of  that  region  published  in  the  interest 

print).    On  Metal  working:    "The  Practical  of  land  owners  there ;  "  Flowers  for  the  Parlor 

Metal  Worker's  Assistant,"  by  Oliver  Byrne;  and  Garden,"  by  E.  S.  Rand,  jr.,  is  a  pretty 

"  The  Management  of  Steel."  by  George  Ede ;  manual  for  tiie  fair  flower-growers ;  the  reprint 

"The  Art  of  Sawfiling  Scientifically  Treated  of  Mr.  Robert  Jennings' work  on  Sheep,  Swine, 

and  Esrolained,"  by  H.  W.  Holly;  "Practical  and  Poultry,  is  timely.    Mr.  Solon  Robinson. 

Work  Shop  CompMiion  for  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  agricultural  editor  of  the    "N.  Y.  Tribune,'' 

and  Copper  Plate  Workers,"  by  Leroy  J.  Blinn.  has  gathered  into  a  volume  facts  and  opinions 

There  nave  been  three  new  treatises  on  Pho-  which  he  has  garnered  for  many  years  under 

tography,  viz. :  "  Photographic  Manipulations,"  the  title  of  "  Facts  for  Farmers,  and  also  for  the 

by  S.  R.  Divine,  Practic^al  Photographer ;  "  The  Family  Circle."    The  report  of  the  agricultural 

Silver  Sunbeam,  a  Practical  and  Theoretical  department  for  1868  was  published  in  1864 ;  it 

Text-Book  on  Sun  Drawing  and  Photographic  is  a  large  8vo  volume,  and  contains  some  valua- 

Printing,"  by  J.  Towler,  M.  D. ;  and  "  The  Cam-  ble  essays.    The  number  of  medical  treatises 

era  and  the  Pencil ;  or,  the  Heliographic  Art,  its  and  monographs  published  was  large,  and  many 

Theory  and  Practice  in  all  its  Branches,"  by  of  them  display  marked  ability.    Of  fifty-four 

M.  A.  Root.    Of  female  occupations,  we  have  works  published  only  eight  were  reprints,  and 

four  treatises  on  cookery,  "  A  Complete  Treatise  most  of  these  had  undergone  editorial  revision 

on  Penftimery,"  by  M.  Pradal,  Perfumer  Chem-  here. 

ist,  and  M.  F.  Malpeyre ;    "  Ladies  Complete  Of  general  treatises  the  most  important  were 

Guide  to  Needle- Work  and  Embroidery,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa's  "Medical  Diagnosis  with 

Miss  Lambert;   "Wax  Flowers,  and  How  to  special  reference  to  Practical  Medicine;"  Dr. 

Make  Them ;  "  "  Phantom  Flowers ;  a  Treatise  G.  H.  B.  Macleod's  "  Outlines  of  Surgical  Diag- 

on  the  Art  of  Producing  Skeleton  Leaves."    In  nosis; "  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross's  "  System  of  Surgery, 
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Pathological,  Biagnostio,  Therapeutio,  and  Op-  ^*  Monograph  on  Diphtheria :  its  Nature,  Pa« 
erative ; "  Dr.  IVank  H.  Hamilton's  admirable  thologj,  and  Homoeopathic  Treatment,"  by  W. 
"Treatise  on  Military  Snrgery;"  "Military,  T.  Hefinuth,  M.  D. ;  John  Ellis's  " Family  Ho- 
MediciU,  and  Surreal  Essays,  prepared  for  the  moeopathy ; "  a  work  on  "  Kew  Remedies  in 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  edited  by  William  Homoeopathic  Practice,"  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hall, 
A.  Hammond,  late  Surgeon  General  United  and  a  "  Homoeopathician^s  Medical  Diary,"  by 
States  Army;"  Ih*.  J.  M.  Soudder's  "Eclectic  Dr.  E.  P.  Mosman.  The  only  other  medical 
Practice  of  Medicine  ;  "  "  The  Homoeopathic  works  of  importance  are  the  reprint  of  "  Braith- 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  Drs.  E.  waiters  Retrospect,"  still  maintained ;  a  third 
E.  Marcy  and  F.  W.  Hunt;  "Manual  for  Medi-  edition  of  Dr.  Edward  Parish's  "Treatise  on 
cal  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army,"  by  0.  Pharmacy;"  Dr.  E.  Small's  "Anatomy  and 
R.  Greenleaf,  M.  D. ;  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Al-  Physiolcwy  rendered  Attractive ; "  Mrs.  0.  H. 
fred  Still6s's  "Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medi-  Dall's  "Sunshine :  a  Kew  Kame  foi  a  Popular 
ca;"  T.  H.  Tanner,  M.  D.,  "Manual  of  the  Lecture  on  Health;"  Dr.  J.  Thomas'  "Oom- 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  "  (a  reprint) ;  prehensive  Medical  Dictionary ; "  a  new  edition 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hall's  Essays  on  "Healli  and  Dis-  of  Dr.  Henry  Beasley's  "Book  of  Prescrip- 
ease,"  and  on  "Sleep;"  Dr.  John  B.  Beck's  tions;"  Dr.  J.  H,  Wythe's  "Physician's  Dose 
"Essays  on  Infant  Therapeutics  and  other  sub-  and  Symptom  Book; "  several  "Medical  Dia- 
lects; "  Dr.  William  Grace's  "Army Surgeon's  ries,  Vimting  lists  and  Hand-books,"  and  Mr. 
Manual;"  Dr.  John  Eong's  "American  Dis-  Edward Mayhew's  ".Hlustrated Horse Manage- 
pensatory,"  sixth  revised  edition;  Dr.  Hugh  ment." 

S.  Hodge's  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstet-  In  Legal  Literature  there  were  the  usual 
rics,"  a  new  and  enlarged  edition ;  Dr.  R.  S.  number  of  State  reports  of  the  cases  in  the 
Trail's  "  Hand-book  of  Hygienic  Practice,  in-  higher  courts ;  reports  of  cases  in  the  United 
tended  as  a  Practical  Guide  for  the  Sick  Room."  States  Courts,  and  in  the  English  exchequer 
The  principal  monographs  were :  Dr.  Austin  and  common  law  courts,  amounting  in  all  to 
Flint's  "  Compendium  of  Percussion  and  Aus-  about  thirty  volumes ;  but  aside  from  these  the 
cultation;"  Dr.  H.  H.  Salter's  "Asthma:  its  year  was  remarkably  prolific  in  treatises  on 
Pathology  and  Treatment ;  "  Dr.  Louis  Els-  great  law  questions,  as  well  as  in  the  produc- 
burg's  "  Laryngoscopal  Medication ; "  Dr.  A.  tions  of  those  standard  authorities  and  text- 
Troltsch's  "Diseases  of  the  Ear;  their  Diag-  books  which  are  so  constantiy  required  both 
nosis  and  Treatment; "  D.  F.  A.  Yon  Mosch-  in  the  courts  and  in  the  law  schools.  Of  the 
zisker's  "  The  Ear :  its  Diseases  and  their  Treat-  former  class  were  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dan&  Jr.'s 
ment:  "  Dr.  C.  Both's  •* Sketch  of  the  Theory  "Enemy's  Territory  and  Alien  Enemies; "  Mr. 
and  Cure  of  Phthisis;"  Dr.  W.  H.  Byford's  Theodore  W.  Dwight's  "  Argument  in  the  Rose 
"  Treatise  on  the  Chronic  Inflammation  and  Will  Case,"  and  his  collection  of  "  Cases  in 
Displacement  of  the  Unimpregnated  Uterus ; "  England  of  Disposition  of  Property  for  Chan- 
Dr.  F.  J.  Bumstead's  " Pathology  and  Treat-  table  and  Public  Uses;"  Mr.  George  Bemis't 
ment  of  Venereal  Diseases ; "  iS*.  C.  Fayette  ."  Precedents  of  American  Neutrality,  in  reply 
Taylor's  "Mechanical  Treatment  of  Angular  to  Sir  RoundeU  Palmer;"  Mr.  R.  S.  Black- 
Curvature;  or.  Pott's  Disease  of  tiie  Spme^'  and  well's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Power  to  Sell 
his«"  Spinal  Irritation ;  or,  tiie  Causes  of  jBack-  Land  for  the  Nonpayment  of  Taxes,  embracing 
ache  among  American  Women ; "  Dr.  W.  H.  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Fuller  "  On  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  States,  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Tribunals  of 
Sciatica;  their  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  the  several  States;"  ex-Governor  Washburn's 
Treatment;"  Dr.  J.  O'Reilly's  "lie  Nervous  "  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Property ; " 
and  Vascular  Connection  between  the  Mother  Chief  Justice  Redfield's  Law  of  WiUs,  embrac- 
and  the  Foetus  in  Utero ; "  Dr.  H.  F.  Damon's  ing  not  only  the  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity  in 
"  Leuoocythemia ; "  a  Boylston  medical  prize  that  connection,  but  all  other  points  affecting 
essay;  Dr.  Silas  Durkee's  "Treatise  on  Gon-  their  validity;  Mr.  Francis  Huliard's  revised 
orrhea  and  Syphilis,"  a  second  revised  edition ;  edition  of  Ms  "  Law  of  Mortgages  and  Per- 
Dr.  S.  R.  Percy's  "Inquiry  into  the  Physiologi-  sonal  Property;"  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bonney's 
cal  and  Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Veratrum  "  Rules  of  Law  for  the  Carriage  and  Delivery 
Viride,"  a  prize  essay ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Tilt's  "  Hand-  of  Persons  and  Property  by  Railway,"  with 
book  of  Uterine  Therapeutics;"  W.  A.  Ham-  statutes  and  decisions;  a  new  edition  by  Mr. 
mond,  M.  D.,  "  Lectures  on  Venereal  Dis-  G.  S.  Hutchinson  of  Cleveland's  "  Banking 
eases ; "  Dr.  T.  H.  Tanner's  Memoranda  on  Poi-  System  of  New  York,  with  notes  and  refer- 
Bons "  (a  reprint) ;  William  ActoUjM.  R.  C.  S.,  ences  to  a^udged  oases ; "  Mr.  William  Whi- 
"Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  ting  (Solicitor  General  United  States)  "War 
Organs  in  Childhood,  Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Advanced  Life ; "  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton's  "  Observa-  States." 

tions  on  Trichina  Spiralis,"  and  Dr.  Peter  D.  Among  the  text  and  reference  books  may  be 
Keyser's  "  Glaucoma :  its  Symptoms,  Diagno-  mentioned :  Mr.  C.  H.  Scribner's  "  Treatise  on 
sis.  and  Treatment."  The  Homoeopathists,  be-  the  Law  of  Dower;"  Mr.  Pomeroy's  "Intro- 
sides  their  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  duction  to  Municipal  Law ; "  President  Wool- 
of  medicine  already  named,  have  published  a  sey's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Interna* 
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tional  La\v ; "  Judge  Paraonfl's  "  Law  of  Oon-  ployment,  Government,  and  Authorities  of 
tracts,"  fifth  edition ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Eoclesine's  Schools ; "  Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch,  the  actor, 
"  Compendium  of  Laws  and  Decisions  relating  who  has  given  his  whole  time  and  talents  to 
to  Mobs,  Riots,  Invasions,  &c.,  as  affecting  Fire  the  cause  of  his  country  during  the  war,  has 
Insurance  Companies  in  the  United  States ; "  collected  some  of  the  poems,  &c.,  he  has  been 
Judge  Stanley  Matthews  '*  Summary  of  the  in  the  habit  of  reading  at  bos  public  readings 
Law  of  Partnership  for  Business  Men ; "  "  Com-  and  recitations,  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  under 
mentaries  on  the  law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  the  title  of  "  Patriotism  in  Poetry  and  Prose." 
by  J.  P.  Bishop,  fourth  edition :  Bernard  Boel-  Among  the  Text-books,  the  most  noteworthy 
ker's  "  Manual  for  the  use  of  Notaries  Public  are :  Prot  J.  E.  Boise's  "  First  Three  Books 
and  Bankers ; "  Mr.  George  W.  Raff,  "  On  the  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,"  with  notes,  vocabu- 
Law  relating  to  Roads  and  Highways  in  the  lary,  ana  Eiepert's  excellent  map ;  Prof.  Al- 
State  of  Ohio ; "  Mr.  Henry  Sumner  Maine's  bert  Harkness'  ^^  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools 
"  Treatise  on  Ancient  Law :  its  Connection  and  Colleges ; "  Prof.  Francis  Bowen's  "  Trea- 
with  the  Early  History  of  Society,  and  its  rela-  tise  on  Logic ; "  Prof.  Hiram  Corson's  "  Elocu- 
tion to  Modem  Ideas,"  with  an  Litroduction  tionary  Manual ; "  Prof.  R.  R.  Raymond's 
by  Professor  Dwight  To  this  class  also  be-  "  Patriotic  Speaker ; "  Prof.  J.  W.  8.  Hows' 
long  the  numerous  volumes  on  the  Pleading  '^  Ladies'  Book  of  Readings  and  Recitations ; " 
and  Practice  of  different  States  and  of  different  Prof.  N.  C.  Brooks'  "  Vita  Virorum  Dlustrium 
courts  in  the  same  State,  and  the  treatises  on  AmericsB ; "  Prof.  W.  B.  Silber's  "  Pr^esdve 
tiie  law  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Lessons  in  Greek ; "  Rev.  J.  W.  French's 
Justices  of  the  reace  ana  Constables  in  Indi-  *^  Grammar,"  part  of  a  course  on  language  pre- 
ana  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  *^  The  Forms  of  pared  for  the  Cadets  at  West  Point ;  Messrs. 
Practice  and  Pleadings  in  Actions,"  by  Messrs.  Bei^amin  F.  Shaw  and  Fordyce  A.  Allen's 
Abbott  Brothers ;  "  The  Tax-payer's  Guide  "  "  Comprehensive  Geography,  combining  Math- 
of  Mr.  Thompson  Westcott ;  Messrs,  Tiffany  &  ematical.  Physical,  and  Political  Geography, 
Smith's  **  New  York  Practice,"  and  "  The  New  &c. ; "  Prof.  A.  E.  Church's  "  Elements  of  De- 
York  Code  of  Procedure  amended  to  1864,"  by  scriptive  Geometry,  with  its  application  to 
John  Townsend.  Among  the  laws  and  pro-  Spherical  Projections ; "  Prof.  J.  Madison  Wat- 
posed  laws  published  during  the  year  we  find,  son's  ^'  Manual  of  Calisthenics ; "  Prof.  E.  C. 
"  The  Unit^  States  Statutes  at  large  for  the  J.  Krauss's  ^'  German  Manual,  or  First  Instruc- 
first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,"  tion  in  the  German  Language;"  and  several 
edited,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  George  JP.  Sanger;  readers  and  other  elementary  text-books  in 
"  The  United  States  DigestJ*'  vol.  16,  edited  by  French  and  German.  Mr.  G.  P.  Quackenbos, 
H.  Famam  Smith ;  ^^  The  Tax  and  the  Tariff  well  known  as  an  author  of  snccessftil  school 
Laws,"  each  alphabetically  arranged;  **The  books,  has  prepared  a  ** First  Book  in  English 
Act  authorizing  the  Formation  of  Corpora-  Grammar,"  as  a  part  of  his  course  on  Gram- 
tions  for  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Mechanical,  mar,  and  a  "  Primary  and  Elementary  Arith- 
and  Chemical  Purposes,"  with  all  the  subse-  metic,"  based  on  the  works  of  G.  R.  Perkins, 
quent  amendments  thereto ;  and  the  "  Draft  LL.  D.  Mr.  Nelson  M.  Holbrook  has  con- 
of  a  PensJ  Code  for  the  State  of  New  York,"  tinned  the  series  of  Towne  and  Holbrook's 
prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Code,  Progressive  Readers  by  the  publication  of  a 
and  submitted  to  the  Judges  for  examinatidn  *^ Fourth  Reader;"  and  Messrs.  Ivison,  Phin- 
before  final  revision.  ney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have  done  good  service 

We  have  also  two  legal  documents  apper-  to  the  higher  schools  by  the  publication  of 

taining  rather  to  the  antiquarian   than   the  *' Arithmetical  Examples;   or.  Test  Exercises 

jurist.     These  are :  A  Calendar  of  New  York  for  the  use  of  Advanced  Classes." 

Colonial  Manuscripts,  endorsed**  Land  Papers,"  The  publication   of  Barnard's   **  American 

in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  a  Journal  of  Education  "  (quarterly),  and  of  the 

reprint  (on  large  paper)  of  the  proceedings  of  a  **  American  Educational  Monthly,"  has  been 

court-martial  held  at  New  Brunswick  in  1778,  continued  during  the  year,  and  both  journals, 

for  the  trial  of  General  Charles  Lee.  as  well  as  the  numerous  local  ones  of  which 

In  Bdueatumal  Literature  but  little  has  there  are  one  or  more  in  almost  every  Northern 
been  done,  except  in  the  way  of  Text-books  State,  have  contributed  powerfully  to  promote 
for  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  and  public  the  cause  of  education,  in  its  relations  to  teach- 
schools.  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  has  pub-  er,  scholar,  and  parent  Notwithstanding  the 
lisbed  his  inaugural  on  assuming  the  Presidency  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  joined  the 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Governor  J.  A.  An-  army,  impelled  often  by  the  most  patriotic  mo- 
drew  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  tives,  there  has  been  no  retrogression  in  ednca- 
Medical  College  of  Harvard  University,  and  tional  effort  in  the  Northern  States;  the  schools 
both  are  replete  with  sound  and  useful  sugges-  have  generally  been  better  sustained  and  taught 
tions  on  the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  J.  P.  than  before,  and  though  in  some  of  the  colleges 
Wickersham,  Principid  of  one  of  the  Pennsyl-  there  has  been  a  little  falling  off  in  numbers,  yet 
vania  Normal  Schools,  has  prepared  a  volume  it  has  been  made  up  in  others, 
of  great  value  entitled  "  School  Economy :  a  In  Geography  and  Trawl,  the  event  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Em-  ^ear  was  the  publication  of  Capt.  Charles  Eraii« 
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cis  Hall's  ^'  Arotio  Researches  aad  Life  among  tifio,  and  reprints.    Of  the  first  class  are  Rev. 
the  Esquimaux)"  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  T.  L.  Onyler's   ^*  Cedar  Christian  and   othet 
creditable  to  its  author  both  as  an  explorer  and  Sketches ; "  Mary  G.  Ware's  "  Death  and  life ; ' 
narrator;  the  "Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey's  "Problem  of  Human 
Source  of  the  Nile."  by  Oapttdn  John  Hanmng  Destiny;"   GtaJl  Hiunilton's  (Miss  A.  Dodge) 
Hpeke,  amT^llr.  W.  WinwoodlReadb's  '^av-  "Stumbling  Blocks  "  and  "  New  Atmosphere ; " 
age  Afnca:  a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Equato-  ffiss  Frances  Power  Oobbe's  "  Broken  lishts," 
rial.  Southwestern^  and  Northwestern  Airica,"  an  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  and  future 
both  reprints,  were  also  important  adISGtions  to  prospects  of  religious  faith,  which  though  writ- 
our   geographical    literature.     Among   other  ten  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  purimarily 
orini^  American  works  of  this  dass  we  notice  intended    for   American    readers ;    Fenelon's 
"  Man  and  Nature,"  by  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh;  "Reflections  and  Meditations,"  with  a  memoir 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Clark's  "Daleth;  or,  the  Home-  by  Mr.  John  R.  G.  Hazard;  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
stead  of  the  Nations,  Egypt.   Illustrated ;"  "  A  Child's  "Looking  Toward  Sunset;  "  Mr.  A.  B. 
Summer  Cruise  on  the  Coast  of  New  England,"  Muzzey's  "The  Blade  and  the  Ear:  Thoughts 
by  Mr.  Robert  Carter ;  "The  Hawaiian  Idands:  for  a  Young  Man;"  "A  Pastor's  Jottings;" 
their  Progress  and  Condition  under  Missionary  "  St.  John's  Land,  a  Retro-Prospectus ; "  Mr. 
Labors,"  by  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.;  "From  Frank   W.  Ballard's    "The   Stewardship    of 
Dan  to  Beersheba;  or,  the  Land  of  Promise  as  Wealth,  as  Hlustrated  in  the  lives  of  Amos 
it  now  appears,"  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D. ;  and  Abbott  Lawrence."    Of  the  literary,  scien- 
"  Arizona  and  Sonora ;  the  Geography,  History,  tific,  and  philosophic  essays,  the  most  important 
and  Resources  of  the  Silver  Regions  of  NorUi  were  Mr.  W.  W.  Story's  "Roba  di  Roma;  '* 
America,"  by  Sylvester  Mowry ;  Mr.  J.  Ross  Miss  Henrietta's  Wilson's  "  Chronicles  of  a  Gar- 
Browne's  "  Crusoe's  Island,  Washoe,  &o. ;"  Mr.  den :  its  Pets  and  its  Pleasures ; "  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Hall's  "  The  Great  West :  Emigrants,  Horace  Bushnell's  "  Work  and  Play ;  or,  liter- 
Settlers,  and  Traveller's  Guide  and  Hand-book  ary  Varieties ; "  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter's 
of  the  Pacific  States  and  the  Territories ;"  Rev.  "  Campaner  Thai  and  other  Essays,"  translated 
Lewis  Grant's  "Zulu-Land;  or, Life  among  the  by  C.  T.  Brooks;   Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Famham's 
Zulu-Eafirs  of  Natal  and  Zulu  Land;"  Mr.  J.  "Woman   and  her   Era;"    T.    Starr  King's 
S.  Campbell's  "  Idaho :  Six  Months  in  the  New  "  Patriotism  and  other  Papers ; "  Mr.  Howard 
Gold  Diggings ; "  "  The  Silver  Mines  of  Nevada,  Payson  Arnold's  "  European  Mosaic ;  "  "  Auto- 
with  Map ;"  Rev.  G.  S.  Bailey's  "  The  Great  graph  Leaves  of  our  Country's  Authors ; "  Ik 
Caverns  of  Kentucky — ^Diamond  Cave,  Mam-  Marvel's    0£r.  Donald  G.  MitcheU)    "Seven 
moth  Cave,  and  Hundred  Dome  Cave;"  Mr.  Stories  witll  Basement  and  Attic;"  Mr.  J.  J. 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  "  The  Valley  of  the  Jarves's  "  The  Art  Idea ;  "  Mr.  H.  D.  Thoreau's 
Rio  Grande :  its  Top<^raphy  and  Resources ;"  "  The  Maine  Woods ;  "  "  Jennie  June's; "  "  Jen- 
Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  D.D.,  "Denmark  and  its  nie  Juneiana:  Talk  on  Women's  Topics;  "  Mr. 
Relations;"    Mr.  J.  MUton  Mackie's  "From  James  Russell  Lowell's    "Fireside  Travels;" 
Cape  Cod  to  Dixie  and  the  Tropics ;  "  Mrs.  H.  "Eliana;"  hitherto   uncollected  writings  of 
Dwight  Williams'  "A  Tear  in  China:  and  a  Charles  Lamb;  Mr.  S.  B.  Ruggles's  "Semi- 
Narrative  of  Capture  and  Imprisonment,  when  centennial  Address  to  the  Class  or  1814  and  the 
Homeward-bound,  on  board  the  Rebel  Pirate  Society  of  Alumni  of  Tale  College,  on  the 
Florida;"  anew  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Mr,  Bast   and  the  Present;"    President  Felton's 
P.  McD.  Collins's  "Overland  E^lorations  in  "Familiar  Letters  from  Europe;"  "Autumn 
Siberia,  Northern  Asia,  and  the  Great  Amdor  Leaves/'  by  the  late  Samuel  Jackson  Gardner ; 
_River  Country ;  ''^"a  condensed   iiarrative    of  ""Wet  Days  at  Edgewood^"  by  Ik  Marvel ;  Mr. 
Mofatt's  "Adventures  as  a  Missionary  in  South  Charles  D.  Drake's  "Umon  and  Anti-Slavery 
Africa ; "  a  compilation  of  great  interest,  en-  Speeches  delivered  during  the  Rebellion ; "  Mrs. 
titled  "  Treasury  of  Travel  and  Adventure ; "  H.  B.  Stowe's  "  House  and  Home  Papers ; " 
and  Miss  S.  W.  Lander's  "  Spectacles  for  Toung  and  new  editions  of  Irving's  "  Sketch-Book; " 
Eyes,  Zurich."   In  the  way  of  Maps,  Guide,  and  Headley's  "  Adirondack ; "  Hawthorne's  "  Thrice 
Hand-books,  we  have  Colton's  condensed  8vo  Told  Tales; "  and  Longfellow's  prose  works. 
"  Atias  of  the  Union ;"  the  third  year  of  Har-  A  few  of  the  reprints  were  of  some  importance ; 
per's  "  Hand*  book  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  among  them  were  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  "  Caxton- 
the  East,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Fetridge ; "  iana ; "  two  volumes  of  Francis  Bacon's  Works ; 
"  A  Guide  book  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  the  interminable  A.  K.  H.  Boyd's  "  Counsel  and 
Jersey  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal  Comfort  Spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit; "  Mr. 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania;"  Mr.  J.  Distumell'a  Herbert  Spencer's  "Illustrations  of  Universal 
"Traveller's  Guide  to  the  Hudson  River,  Sara-  Progress^"  and  "Essays :  Moral,  Political,  and 
toga,  Lake  G^rge,  the  Saguenay  River/'  &c. ;  .^tiietio ;  "   Madame  D'Hericourt's   "  A  Wo- 
and"  The  Washington  Sketch  Book,  "byViator.  man's   Philosophy    of   Woman;    oil^  Woman 
The  Essays  were  quite  numerous.    We  have  Affranchised ; "  a  new  edition  of  D'Israeli'a 
already  enumerated  tiie  principal  ones  on  topics  "Amenities  of  literature;  "  Edmund  About's 
connected  with  the  war.    Those  on  other  sub-  "Zm  Progres;  "  "  Essays  on  Social  Subjects," 
jects  may  be  classified  into  those  disousnng  from  the  "Saturday  Review;"  "The  Gentle 
religloaa  and  moral  questions,  literary  or  Boiea-  life; "  "Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Formation  of 
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Character;  "  Mrs.  Jameson's  '^Saored  and  Le-  Adams;  ^'Voices  from  the  Hearth;  or,  a  Ool- 
gendary  Art,"  and  **  Legends  of  the  Monastio  lection  of  Poems,"  by  Isidor  (Isidor  G.  Ascher), 
Orders;"  Mr.  E.  M.  WMtty's  "Bohemians  of  a  Montreal  book ;  "Lyrics  of  a  Day;  or,  .News- 
London;  "  Leigh  Hunt's  "The  Seer;  or,  Com-  paper  Poetry,"  by  a  United  States  Volnnteer; 
mon  Places  Refreshed ; "  Gnizot's  "  Love  in  Mar-  "  A  Tribute  to  the  Fair ;  a  Collection  of  Vers 
riage,  a  Historical  Study;  "  "  Lady  Rachel  Rus-  de  Soci6t6;"  "Poems  of  the  Republic,"  by 
sell ; "  Hngh  Miller's  Essays,  Historical  Bio-  William  Oland  Bourne ; "  "  Hymns  of  the  Spir- 
graphies,  &c.,  edited  by  Peter  Bayne;  "Pearls  it,"  by  Rev.  S.  Longfellow  and  Rev.  S.  John- 
from  Heine."  son;  "Memorial  Poems  and  Hymns,"  by  Profl 

In  Foetry  there  was  an  alarming  increase  E.  Tumey ;  "  The  Wind  Harp,  and  other  Po- 
of the  number  of  new  poets,  who  for  the  most  ems,"  by  Ellen  0.  Howarth ;  "  The  Burden  of 
part  had  come  before  the  American  public  for  the  Souths"  in  verse,  by  Sennoia  Rubek ;  "  The 
the  first  time  in  a  collected  volume  of  their  own  Poet,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Achsah  W.  Sprague ; 
poems.  Forty  of  these  adventurous  spirits  "  War  Songs  for  Freemen ;  "  "Ilrst  aud  Last; 
have  thus  laid  claim  to  a  literary  immortality,  a  Poem,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Ways  of  God 
and  there  is  a  slight  possibility  that  some  one  to  Man ;  "  A  Poetical  Cook  Book ;  "  Cabiro,"  a 
of  the  forty  may  possibly  attain  to  it.  The  poem,  by  GkorgeH.  Calvert;  "Marble Isle,  and 
poetry  of  most  of  tnese  volumes  is  respectable,  other  Poems,"  by  Sallie  Bridges ;  "  Ohimasia : 
while  three  or  four  exhibit  abilities  above  me-  a  Reply  to  Longfellow's  Theologian  and  other 
diocrity;  and  while  none  as  yet  have  given  Poems,"  by  Ormos ;  "  Visions  and  Verses,"  by 
marked  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  divine  Charles  Dexter ;  "  Elim ;  or.  Hymns  of  Holy 
afSatus,  {hey  may  yet  develop  into  something  Refreshment,"  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington; 
beyond  their  present  condition.  "Toung  America;  a  Poem,"  by  Fitz  Greene 

We  name  a  few  of  l^e  most  promising :  Mr.  Halleck ;    "  The  Palace  Beautiful   and   other 
Harvey  Rice's  "Mount  Vernon  and  other  Po-  Poenis,"  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (NeweU) ;  "Rosa 
ems,"  has  sold  sufficiently  to  require  a  second  Mystica,  Mary  of  Nazareth,  the  Lily  of  the 
edition ;  Mr.  Edward  Hopper's  "  Fire  on  the  House  of  David."  by  Maria  Josephine ;  "  Real 
Hearth  in  Sleepy  Hollow,"  has  passages  of  great  and  Ideal,"  by  John  W.  Montclair ;  "  Poems," 
merit ;  "  Utterances,"  by  Col.  A.  J.  H.  Dnganne,  by  Astarte.    Among  the  collections  of  poems 
contains  some  songs  and  ballads  which  had  al-  by  different  authors,  were  three  little  volumes 
ready  attained  high  reputation  in  the  newspaper  arranged  and  editea  by  Frank  Moore ;  "  Rebel 
columns ;  "  Idylls  of  Battle  and  Poems  of  the  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies ; "  "  Songs  of  the  Sol- 
Rebellion,"  by  Miss  Laura  C.  Redden,  a  lady  who  diers ;"  and  "  Personal  and  Political  Ballads ; " 
is  a  semi-mute,  exhibits  harmony,  grace  of  versi-  "  Poetry  of  the  Age  of  Fable,"  by  Thomas  Bui- 
fication,  and  in  a  few  of  the  pieces  a  poetic  fire  finch,  a  new  edition ;   "  Golden  Leaves  from 
worth  cultivating ;  "  Faith  and  Fancy,"  by  John  British   Poets,"   and    "  Golden  Leaves   from 
Savage,  is  a  volume  of  which  its  author  has  no  American  Poets,"  both  selected  and  arranged 
occasion  to  be  ashamed.    The  little  volumes  of  by  Prof.  John  W.  S.  Hows ;  "  Lyra  Anglicana," 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tnckerman  and  Mi*.  Henry  F.  Tuck-  and  "  Lyra  Americana,"  both  edited  by  Rev. 
erman,  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  those  George  T.  Ryder ;  "  A  Selection  of  War  Lyr-  . 
gentlemen  as  elegant  Mlei  lettre8   scholars,  ics,"  illustrated  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley ;  Rev.  W.  D. 
Bishop  Coxe's  "  Christian  Ballads,"  and  Messrs.  Potts'  "  Campaign  Songs  for  Chnstian  Patriots 
Bayaixl  Taylor,  John  G.  Saxe,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  and  True  Democrats ;"  "  Ballads  of  the  War  and 
Robert  LoweU's  coUections  of  poems,  n^ow  pub-  Ballads  of  the  South ; "  "  Hymns  of  the  Ages," 
lished  in  new  forms,  have  been  for  some  years  third  series ;    "  Sacred  Poetry,  selected  from 
before  the  public.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  the  Writings  of  Charles  Wesley ; "  four  Amer- 
volumes  of  poetry  published  during  the  year  lean  Poems,  metrically  translated  into  German 
was  a  little  collection  printed  in  Germany,  by  Charles  Theodore  Eben;  twenty  Hymns  with 
though  nominally  published  in  Milwaukie,  from  Music;  and  three  or  four  Selections  of  the 
the  pen  of  an  American  lady  (Mrs.  Mary  H.  C.  Psalms,  with  Chants  for  Responsive  Service. 
Booth),  since  deceased  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-  The  reprints  though  few  in  number,  were  im- 
four ;  it  bore  the  title  of  "  Wayside  Blossoms  portant  in  character.    Among  them  were  Ten- 
among  Flowers  from  German  Gardens,"  and  nyson's  "  Enoch  Arden  and  other  Poems,"  of 
some  of  the  poems  exhibited  rare  poetic  genius,  which  seven  editions  appeared  in  as  many  dif- 
Mr.  George  H.  Boker  has  published  a  volume  ferent  styles ;  Robert  Browning's  "  Sordello. 
entitled  "Poems  of  the  War,"  containing  a  StraJSfbrd,"  &o.,  and  his  "Dramatis  Personaa;'' 
number  of  lyrics  which  are  favorites  with  the  Adelaide  Procter's  Poems;  "An  Artist's  Po- 
army.    Other  volumes  of  original  poems  issued  ems,  written  and  illustrated  by  Carl  Heinrich 
during  the  year  were :  "  Poems  from  the  Inner  Schurze,"  and  translated  by  Chas.  G.  Leland ; 
Life,"  by  Lizzie  Doten;   "Poems,"  by  Henry  a  beautiful  edition  of  Schiller's  Poems  and.Bal- 
Peterson;  "Poems,"  by  Una;   "Secession,  or  lads;  Poems  by  David  Gray,  with  a  Memoir 
Prose  in  Rhyme,  and  East  Tennessee,  a  Poem,"  and  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Houghton. '  An 
by  an  East  Tennessean  ;  "  Sacred  Poetical  Par-  elegant  uniform  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Byron, 
aphrase,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  by  Rev.  J.  Moore,  Scott,  Bums,  Seats,  and  Gray,  has  been 
B.  Steele ;    "  The  Book  of   Job  in  Poetry"  issued  by  a  Boston  publishing  house.    A  new 
(more   correctly  in   rhyme),  by  Rev.  H.  W.  edition  of  Eeble's  "  Christian  Year,"  and  one 
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of  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  bj  Prof.  O.D.Oleve-  was  laid  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  Lather^ 

land,  has  also  appeared.    Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing  was  published  in  two  rival  editions  late  in  1868, 

has  done  a  good -service  to  the  pablioin  editing,  and  a  snbseqtient  illustrated  edition  of  it  in  tlie 

with  abundant  historical  and  biographical  notes,  summer  of  1864,  and  all  enjoyed  a  remarkable 

TrumbuU's  Revolutionary  Poem,  ^^McFingal;"  popularity^    In  the  summer  of  1864  this  was 

and  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  good  transla-  followed  by  ^'  The  Early  Dawn ; "  a  series  of 

tion  of  the  German  political  and  humorous  bal-  sketches  of  Christian  life  in  England,  at  dif- 

lad,  "  Reynard  the  Fox.''    We  are  obliged,  for  ferent  periods  of  the  Christian  centuries :  and 

want  of  space,  to  omit  all  reference  to  works  on  several  of  her  earlier  works,  such  as  the  '^  Crip- 

Music,  and  to  collections  of  music,  either  sacred  pie  of  Antiooh,"  the  '*  Martyrs  of  Spain,"  etc., 

or  secular,  as  well  an  to  the  musical  periodicals,  etc.,  written  in  the  same  vein,  were  also  repnb- 

Bome  of  which  are  edited  with  great  ability.  lished  and  had  an  extensive  sale.    Late  in  the 

Of  the  233  Works  of  Fiction,  not  of  a  specially  autumn  of  1864  app^ured  her  ^*  Diary  of  Mrs. 

religious  character,  published  during  the  year,  Kitty  Trevylyan,"  a  story  of  the  Great  Revival 

164  belonged  to  the  cheaper  class  in  paper  bind-  in  the  times  of  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys, 

ings,  and  of  these  65  were  sold  at  prices  rang-  which  in  its  creative  power  and  its  graphic 

ing  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  remainder  delineation  of  character  surpassed  all  her  pre- 

at  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  each,  vious  works.    The  sale  of  these  works  has  been 

Of  these  cheapest  novels  we  shall  have  more  very  large,  and  is  still  maintained.    Other  re- 

to  say  further  on.    Twenty-six  were  French  ligious  novels   of  high   character,  published 

and  German  works  reprinted  here  in  their  during  the  year,  were  "  The  Trial ;  or.  More 

original  language.    Less  than  fifty  were  bound  Links  in  the  Daisy  Chain,"  by  Miss  Yonge, 

volumes;  and  of  these,  several  were  new  edi-  author  of  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe;"  ^^  Melbourne 

tions  of  popular  favorites,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  House,"  by  Miss  Susan  Warner,  author  of  the 

Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias,  etc.     Of  the  original  novels  "Wide  Wide  World;"  "The  Grahams,"  by 

of  a  higher  class  published  during  the  year  the  Jane  G«y  Fuller;  "Margaret's  Secret  and  its 

most  important  were :   "John  Godfrey's  For-  Success,"  by  Miss  Carey  Buck.    A  repnblioa- 

tunes,"  by  Bayard  Taylor ;  "  Cudjo's  Cave,"  by  tion  of  Sargent's  "Temperance  Tales,"  by  the 

J.  T.  Trowbridge ;  "  The  Three  Scouts,"  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  belongs  also 

same  author ;  "  Azarian,  an  episode,"  by  Har-  to  this  class  of  books. 

riet  E.  Prescott ;  "  Emily  Chester,  a  novel,"  The  number  of  juvenile  publications  is  so 

"My  Own  Story,"  by  Marian  Leigh;  "The  large,  428  distinct  works  having  been  issued 

Morrisons,"    by  Margaret    Hosmer;     "Eliza  during  the  year,  and  many  of  these  in  several 

Woodson ;  or,  the  Early  days  of  one  of  the  volumes,  that  we  can  only  indicate  the  authors. 

World's  Workers,  a  story  of  American  Life ;  "  without  attempting  to  specify  the  books  them- 

"  Honor ;  or,  the  Slave  Dealer's  Daughter,"  by  selves.    Indeed,  the  task  of  naming  all  the  au- 

Stephen  G.  Bulfinch ;  "  Sophia ;  or,  the  Reign  thors  of  these  books  would  itself  be  a  laborious 

of  Woman,"  "  Woodcliff,"  by  Harriet  B.  Mo-  work,  mnoe  they  number  264^  were  it  not  that 

Keever;    "Wwfwood,  a   novel;"    "Chateau  154  are  anonymous,  and  14  others   conceal 

Frissac,"  by  Oliver  Logan;  four  volumes  of  tiieir  identity  nnder  initiah  or  ti  nom  deplume. 

Novelettes,  by  T.  S.  Arthur;    "Hassan  Ab-  Among  these  writers  for  the  young  the  English 

dallah :    or,  tiie  Enchanted  Keys  and   other  writer  A.  L.  O.  £.  still  mamtains  her  preiSmi- 

Tales ; "  a  republication  of  Robert  Lowell's  nence  in  the  number  of  her  books,  having  i»- 

"  The  Story  of  the  New  Priest  in  Conception  sued  twelve  during  the  year.    She  is  followed 

Bay."  and  of  H.  L.  Bamum's  "  The  Spy  Tin-  closely,  however,  by  Aunt  Fanny  (Mrs.  Fanny 

masEcd;   or,  the  original  of  Harvey  Birch,  Barrow),  who  has  published  eleven,  and  "Mrs. 

Cooper's  Spy."    Among  the  reprints  of  foreign  Madeline  Leslie,"  who  has  brought  out  ten. 

novels,  not  in  pamphlet  form,  were  "  The  Gyp-  "  Nellie  Grahame "  comes  next  with  seven, 

sies  of  Dane's  Dike,"  by  George  T.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Charles  with  six,  Uncle  John  and  Jacob 

(January  Searle) ;  "  Justice  and  Mercy,  a  tale  Abbott  with  six,  R.  M.  Ballantyne  and  Hans 

of  All  Hallows  E'en,"  by  Mrs.  Am.  Stewart;  C.  Anderson  with  five;  an  anonymous  writer 

several  volumes  of  the  household  edition  of  (author  of  Weldon  Woods)  with   the    same 

Dickens ;  a  fine  edition  of  "  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias ; "  number ;  "  MaxweU  "  with  four ;  May  ne  Reid, 

Thackeray's  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Berry."    A  F.  M.  S.,  and  two  anonymous  writers,  with  the 

charming  little  German  story,  "Annie  and  her  same  number;  while  John  S.  Hart,  "Sophie 

Master,"  was  also  reprinted  during  the  year  May,"  T.  8.  Arthur,  8.  J.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  Rev. 

Of  the  Beliaious  iUtiom  of  the  year,  the  P.  C.  Headley,  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  "  Oliver 

most  remarkable,  both  in  their  merit  and  sue-  Optic,"   Susie   M.  Waring,    and   Harriet   B. 

cess,  were  the  books  of  Mrs.  Charles,  an  English  McKeever  published  three  each^^and  Mrs.  Jane 

writer,  who  as  a  delineator  of  the  scenes,  cus-  D.  Chaplin,  Aunt  Friendly,  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 

toms,  and  manners  of  past  ages,  has  had  no  Mrs.  Phebe  Harris  Phelps,  Alice  A.  Dodge, 

superior  in   modem  times.     Her  first  work  "Fluta,"  Mary  Howitt   "Kose   Ellenwood," 

which  attained  to  a  high  popularity  (although  "Aunt  Susan,"  "Cousm  Kate,"   "Laurens,* 

she  had  written  several  previously),  was  "  The  Mrs.  H.  E.  Brown,  Mary  Harvey  Gill,  Rev.  W. 

Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family;  by  Blackburn,  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden,  Miss  Yonge, 

two  of  themselves."    This,  the  scene  of  which  Josephine  Franklin,  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxtul, 
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Anne   Bowmftn,   Rer.   J.    A.  Oollier,  Anna  degree  exceptionable  in  moral  tone.    Some  of 

Cooke,  Mrs.  Carey  Bnok,  Catharine  M.  Trow-  them  may  rank  higher  than  others  in  Kterary 

bridge,  and  Adolphe  Monod  two  each.    Of  the  merit,  but  all  are  alike  free  from  any  immoral 

anthers  of  a  single  jnrenile  book  published  dnr-  tendency.    The  same  high  moral  character  ez- 

ing  the  year,  the  following  were  the  principal :  tends  to  all  their  publications.    The  sales  of 

Mre.  Bradley,  Rev.  John  W.  Brown,  Mary  J.  single  noTcls  range  from    85,000   to   80,000 

Hoffinan,  Sarah  A.  Myers,  Rose  Morton,  Rev.  copies,  and  other  of  their  books  have  greatly 

J.  S.  Sewall,  Rev.  O.  Witherspoon,  Samuel  surpassed  this — their  "  Dime  Song  Book,  No. 

Croxall,  Mrs.  6.  B.  Drake,  Chauncey  Giles,  Ed-  1,"  reaching  a  sale  of  more  than  860,000  copies, 

ward  Pay  son  Hammond,  Caroline  E.  Kelly,  and  the  dime  edition  of  "The  National  Tax 

"  Robert  Merry,"  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Pearson,  Mrs,  Law  "  of  over  200,000  copies.    A  Dime  pub- 

H.  B.  Goodwin,  "  Cousin  Sarah,"  Helen  R.  fishing  house  has  been  established  in  London. 

Cutler,  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Enight,  and  over  forty  of  the  Dime  novels  republished 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison,  there.    The  large  sales  of  these  books  are  made 

Jesse  Thornton,  Rev.  A.  R.  Baker,  Mrs.  Caro-  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  demand  for  them 

line  L.  BlakeLKev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Rev.  in  the  army  being  very  large. 

Asa  Bullard,  Miss  M.  E.  Dodge,  James  Grant,  The  publications  of  the  other  cheap  publish- 

Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  "  Brother  Philippe,"  Mar  ing  houses,  which  range  In  price  from  twenty- 

rian    Butler,  Rev.   Horatius   Bonar,    Gustav  ^tq  to  seventy-five  cents,  are  with  but  few  ex- 

Nieritz,  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  J.  Thomas  War-  ceptions  reputable  in  their  character.   Some  of 

ren,  Mrs.  Fanny  I.  Burge  Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  them  are  sensational,  and  thus  gratify  a  morbid 

H.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Miller  (the  Basket  taste;  but  the  number  of  really  vicious  novels 

Maker),  Thomas  Day,  Fanny  Fern,  N.  Haw-  is  far  smaller  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  most 

thome,  "William  Dalton,  Dr.  Harley,  Rev.  S.  of  the  cheaper  novels  of  this  class  are  reprints 

M.  Haskina,  Horatio  Alger.  John  C.  Geikie,  R.  of  English  novels  of  high  moral  tone,  and  re- 

H.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill,  Mt^or  Penni-  spectable  ability.  Indeed,  a  poor  English  novel 

man,  "  Alfred  Oldfellow,"  "  Aunt  Annie,"  J.  H.  will  not  generalljr  repay  the  cost  of  printing. 

Langille,  Fanny  Puller,  Mss  Mary  S.  Chapman,  In  periodical  hterature,  the  year  1864  added 

Maria  H.  Bulfinch,  Mary  Granger  Chase,  Jean  but  Httle  to  our  stock  of  magazines  and  jour- 

Ingelow,  Julia  Leonard,   Frederick   Howard  nals.   The  special  magazines.  The  United  States 

Wines.  Service  Magazine,  and  the  American  Educa- 

The  class  of  MUeellaneoui  BooJcs  is  small  tional  Monthly,  which  though  first  issued  re- 

(only  19),  and  does  not  offer  any  publications  ally  in  December  1868,  nominally  commenced 

worthy  of  note.  their  existence  with  the  year  1864,  have  been 

Under  the  head  of  WorJcs  of  Ftetioriy  we  already  noticed.   There  were  several  magazines 

have  alluded  to  the  cheaper  classes  of  these  projected  during  the  year,  but  none  we  befieve 

works  in  paper  binding.    The  issue  of  one  issued  till  just  at  its  close,  when  "  Our  Young 

dass  of  these,  known  as  the  "Dime  Litera-  Folks,"  a  magazine  for  youth,  made  its  appear- 

ture,"  has  become  a  marked  feature  in  the  pub-  ance  in  Boston,  and  Gazlay^s  Pacific  Monthly, 

fishing  enterprises  of  the  day.    Originating  in  a  magazine  having  in  view  the  promotion  of 

1859  with  the  house  of  Beadle  &  Co.,  who  the  fiterary  interests  of  the  Pacihc  States,  was 

commenced  in  a  small  way  the  publication  of  issued  in  New  York.    Both  'give  good  promise 

fictions  of  one  hundred  pages  large  16mo,  at  of  success. 

the  retail  price  of  a  dime,  it  has  extended  and  The  extremely  high  price  of  paper  and  print- 
amplified  until  the  issues  of  tiiese  books  are  ing,  and  binding,  stifi  operate  as  a  check  on 
reckoned  by  millions ;  and  the  issues  of  the  literary  enterprise,  and  prevent  the  undertaking 
•*  Dime  Press  "  include  not  only  fictions,  of  of  pubfications  which  under  other  circumstan- 
which,  in  all,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  ces  might  be  attempted ;  but  with  the  close  of 
difi^erent  works  have  been  pubfished,  but  biog-  the  war  the  business  is  fikely  to  attain  to  a 
raphies,  histories,  school  text-books,  hand-  higher  degree  of  prosperity. 
books,  manuals  on  different  branches  of  art,  The  number  of  pubfications  in  England,  in 
industry,  and  behavior,  and  coUections  of  songs  1864,  as  stated  in  the  London  Literary  Gazette, 
and  poetry.  Five  or  six  different  houses  have  was  8,553,  including  new  editions  and  pam- 
first  and  last  entered  upon  this  department  of  phlets.  Of  these  there  were  of  Religious  Works, 
publishing,  but  the  issues  of  the  others  have  y15  ;  Biography  and  History ;  233,  Geography, 
been  smSl  as  compared  with  tiiat  of  the  Topography,  and  Books  of  Travel,  161;  Fiction, 
originators  of  the  business,  Messrs.  Beadle  &  including  Juvenile  Works,  842 ;  l^oetry  and 
Co.,  whose  aggregate  sales  from  1859  to  May,  General  Literature,  565 ;  Annuals  and  New 
1865,  amounted  to  6,655,450  volumes,  of  which  Serials,  166;  Law  and  Parliamentary  Works, 
4,121,500  were  novels;  1,638,700  songs;  hand-  79;  Medicine  and  Surgery,  124;  Foreign  Phi- 
books  and  manuals,  525,000 ;  biographies,  225,-  lology,  including  Translations,  182 ;  English 
000 ;  border  tales,  &c,  480,250.  Of  the  nov-  Philology  and  Education,  177 ;  Naval,  MiUtary, 
els  published  in  this  series,  nearly  aU  have  been  and  Engineering  Works,  82 ;  Pofitical  Works, 
American  in  authorship  and  subject ;  and  it  may  56 ;  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Field  Sports, 
b*b  said  to  the  honor  of  the  publishers,  that  46 ;  Art,  Architecture,  &c.,  52 ;  Commercial| 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  in  the  least  41 ;  Scientific  Works,  122. 
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LONDON  CONFERENCE.    Upon  the  invi-  Prassia,  "the  oomplete  political  independence 

tation  of  the  Government  of  Edgland,  the  of  the  dnohies  ana  their  close  connection  by 

plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  Russia,  means  of  common  institntions,"  while  Count 

Austria,  and  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Apponyi,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  said  the 

the  German  Diet,  met  in  conference  in  London  question  of  succession  remained  open,  and  fu- 

on  the  25th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  at-  ture  complications  could  onlj  be  ayoidod  by 

tempting  a  peaceable  solutpn  of  the  Schleswig-  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  duchies  with 

Holstein  question,  which  had  already  led  to  a  common  institutions  and  entire  independence 

war  between  Denmark  and  the  two  great  Ger-  in  their  political  and  administrative  relations." 

man  powers,  Austria,  and  Prussia.    The  first  Baron  de  Beust  insisted  that  the  German  Diet 

endeavor  of  the  conference  was  to  obtain  from  would  never  consent  to  the  restoration  of  a 

the  belligerent  powers  a  suspension  of  hos-  union  between  the  duchies  and  Denmark, 

tilities  for  one  month.    This  was  agreed  to  by  Li  the  sitting  of  the  28th  of  May  the  pleni- 

their  representatives  in  the  sitting  of  the  9th  potentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  brought 

of  May.  forward  a  plan  which  had  for  its  o^ect  to  de- 

On  the  12th  of  May  Earl  Russell  called  on  mand  a  complete  separation  of  the  Duchies  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  from  the  Xinsdom  of 
explain  the  motives  which  induced  their  Gov-  Denmark,  and  their  union  in  a  single  state, 
emments  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  hereditary  Prince 
Danish  territory,  and  to  make  known  the  in-  of  Schleswig-Hoktein,  Sonderburg-Augusten- 
tentions  of  their  courts  with  a  view  to  the  re-  burg.  The  ambassador  of  Russia  expressed  his 
establishment  of  peace.  In  reply  to  this  ap-  dissent  from  this  proposition,  and  stated  ex- 
peal,  tiie  first  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia  de-  pressly  tiiat  when  tne  question  of  the  succession 
dared  that  the  German  powers  Considered  the  of  Holstein  came  to  be  considered,  the  Prince 
ground  of  discussion  as  entirely  free  from  any  of  Augustenburg  would  not  be  the  only  one 
restriction  resulting  from  engagements  which  who  had  claims  to  assert,  and,  as  the  plenipo- 
might  have  existed  before  the  war  between  tentiary  of  Russia,  he  considered  it  especidly 
their  Governments  and  Denmark ;  that,  how-  his  duty  to  present  the  claims  of  Oldenburg, 
ever,  they  did  not  mean  to  exclude  any  combi-  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Denmark  declared  that 
nation  which  might  tend  to  effect  a  solid  and  '^  if  the  Danish  Government  considered  the  pro- 
lasting  peace,  without  prejudicing  acquired  posal  of  the  preceding  sitting  inadmis^ble,  so 
rights.  The  explanations  given  by  the  pleni-  much  the  more  was  it  impossible  for  them  to 
potentiaries  of  the  German  powers  in  the  sit-  discuss  this  one." 

tings  of  May  12th  and  17th  brought  to  li^ht  In  order,  if  possible,  to  meet  this  conflict  of 

a  complete   divergence    of  opinion    existing  views  Lord  Russdl  read  the  following  dedara- 

among  the  members  of  the  Conference  with  tions  proposing,  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain, 

regard  to  the  validity  of  the  Treaty  of  London  a  division  of  tiie  duchies  in  accordance  with 

of  1852.    The  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  the  prindples  of  nationality: 
maintained  that,  although  war  may  put  an  end 

to  a  treaty  between  two  powers  which  have  .The  plenipotentUrics  of  Great  Britain  have  seen 

K««,v^«  i>»ii:«.^.^.«4.<.  ^«*  u  ;r«n»,x4.  .»i<^<.<..^  4.1^/xc.A  With  deep  reirret  that  the  last  sitting  of  the  Confer- 

become  belligerents,  yet  it  cannot  release  those  ^^  has'^not*^  resulted  in  the  esUbfishment  of  the 

powers  from   tneir   obligations   to   the   Otner  bases  of  an  agreement  between  Gtennany  and  Den- 

powers  who  joined  in  the  signature  of  the  same  inark.    In  our  opinion  the  elements  of  a  solid  and 

treaty.    They  were  of  opinion  that  the  aban-  durable  peace  can  neither  be  found  in  the  enpige- 

doninff  of  an  agreement  ought  to  be  justified  ment8ori861,whichdurin5rtwelve  years  hare  borne 

uwiiiii^  ui  au.  aB^oct^ciAw  vwes""  /y .    V      J.;i  DO  Other  fruit  than  dissensions  and  troubles,  nor  in 

by  satisfactory  means,  and  it  ought  to  be  under-  ^^  analysis  of  an  obscure  and  compUcated  law.  But 

stood  what  was  mtended  to  take  its  place,  unless  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  the  bases  of  a  solid 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and  Sweden  and  durable  peace,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  neutral 

expressed  themselves    to  the  same    purpose,  powers  to  renounce  the  solemn  treaty  by  which  they 

wfile  the  French  amb«»ador  asked  the  Ger-  ^^'t^^^'^lJ  ^J^^^^li 

man  plenipotentianes  if  m  case  the  arrange-  ^^hich  would  be  insufficient  for  Germany,  or  hnmilia- 

ments  of  1851  and  1852  should  not  admit  of  ting  for  Denmark.     The  elements  of  a  solid  and 

being  maintained,  it  would  not  be  possible  in  durable  peace  must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere. 

their  opinion  to  substitute  for  them  a  fresh  ^^  ™»°y  f?*™  » Ii7«te.»y™??**»y  for  thehr  brethren 

^«^v:.,5*:^«  «n^4.v.^»4-  ^^*v«.u.:»»  A.^^  4.i,»  »;.»i/^  who  are  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark  has  ammated 

combination  Without  departing  from  the  Circle  ^^  Germans  of  the  Genianio  Confederation.    The 

traced  out  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  Danes,  on  their  side,  are  inspired  by  the  love  of 

The   Danish  representative  insisted  that  the  independence  and  the  desire  of  maintaining  their 

treaty  of  1862  was  still  in  force,  while  Baron  aucient  monarchy.    These  sentiments  on  either  side 

de  Beust,  the  representative  of  the  Frankfort  J^SSS;.*Son7e?t,"L'd  W 

Diet,  observed  that  its  vahdity  had  never  been  ^e  necessary,  m  our  opinion,  entirely  to  separate 

recognized  by  the  German  Confederation.  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  the  southern  part  of 


SL  of  pacification  which  the  comls  of  Aus-  Sr^lSiJSEiriS'SroJiktoC^rtir.''  .r,"oTSi 
tna  and  rrussia  proposed  to  submit  to  tne  frontier  should  not  be  drawn  more  to  the  north  than 
Conference.    He  demanded,  in  the  name  of    the  mouth  of  the  Schlei  and  the  line  of  the  Danne- 
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werke.    It  is  also  neoeuarr  for  the  secnritj  of  Den-  BiBted  upon  limiting  the  armistioe  to  a  fortnight 

SSn*  !!i^l^\  ?"StSL  Confederation  ij^ould  not  ^^1^88  tJiere  should  appear  to  be  a  fair  probabil- 

erect  op  mauitain  fortresses,  nor  estabhsh  fortified  -x^  ^^  •«.^,«««+  ««ir«  «  ^«:«*  -^  «;*ii  ««  *v«* 

porU  in  the  territory  ceded  by  Denmark,    An  equit-  ^^  ?^  ^eement  upon  a  point  BO  vital  as  that 

able  arrangement  of  the  publio  debt  and  the  re-  <>'  the  frontier. 

nnnciation  by  Anstria,  Prussia,  and  the  German  The  first  line  of  demarcation  adopted  by  the 

Confederation  of  all  right  of  interference  in  the  Danish  Government  had  been  traced  from  Eck- 

i;**^*^  !?*^w.^*°'?!f^  would  serve  to  complete  emfOrde  to  Frederiokstadt  a  littie  to  the  south 

the  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  Den-  «  .,     v          **^«**«'«w«2t7  oolT  /^r      v    xv 

mai-k.     A  question  remains  which  would  not  form  of  ^^  l^^e  proposed  on  the  28th  of  May  by  the 

the  object  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  which  interests  menipotentianes  of  Great  Britain.    Later,  the 

Germany,  and  cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence.    In  Danish  plenipotentiaries  were  authorized  to  ad- 

the  opimon  of  the  plempotentisries  of  Great  Britain  here  to  the  Hue  of  the  Schlei  and  the  Dannewerke, 

it  should  be  understood  that  the  future  destiny  of  iv„f,^*i>  ♦k/v^w^»^oo„„,i««o+„«;i:«„4.i,«i.„«^4v   ' 

the  Duchy  of  Holstein  or  the  Duchy  of  Laucnburg,  ^"*  ^^  the  express  understanding  that  no  other 

and  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Schlesw^  arrangement  whatever  would  be  entertamed. 

which  will  be  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Ftussia  and  Austria  at 

shall  not  be  settled  without  theur  consent    If  the  first  proposed  the  line  from  Apenrade  to  Ton- 

^which'^^^l^hiL  il\h^l^mVof  e^'  ^®™"    Subsequently  Count  Bernstorf  declared 

it  would  be  jilt'Sattbe  hide^ndence  of^  kin|J2S  ^.  readiness  to  recommend  to  his  Government 

should  be  guaranteed  by  the  great  European  powers.  &  I^i^  from  fiensburg  to  the  north  of  Tondem 

at  Hoyer.     The  Austrian  plenipotentiary  did 

The  neutral  powers  accepted  this  proposaL  not  at  first  consider  himself  authorized  to  adopt 
The  German  plenipotentiaries  accepted  the  prin-  this  line,  but  subsequently  he  received  permis- 
ciple  of  the  plan,  reserving  to  their  courts  the  sion  to  do  so.  When,  however,  the  Danes  ad- 
right  of  making  counter  propositions  on  the  va-  hered  to  their  determination  not  to  entertain 
rious  questions  of  detail  of  which  the  projected  the  proposition  of  any  line  south  of  the  second 
arrangement  was  proposed.  Denmark,  on  June  line  proposed  by  them,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
2d,  also  accepted  the  plan  with  certain  reser-  Austria  and  Prussia  recurred  to  their  first  line 
vations,  whion  were  stated  in  a  declaration  of  traced  from  Apenrade  to  Tondem,  and  this  prop- 
M.  de  Quaade.  The  Danish  plenipotentiary  said  osition  formed  the  extreme  limit  at  which  they 
that  the  King  of  Denmark  was  not  opposed  to  finally  took  their  stand.  The  efforts  of  the 
a  territorial  cession,  if  the  powers  of  Europe  neutral  powers  to  induce  the  belligerent  powers 
wished  to  abandon  the  Treaty  of  London,  pro-  to  come  to  an  understanding  or  a  compromise 
vided  that  he  assumed  thereby  an  indepenaent  about  the  intermediate  territory  between  the 
and  perfectly  autonomous  existence  as  regards  Danish  and  the  German  line,  proved  fruitiess. 
the  remainder  of  his  States,  and  that  the  £ture  On  the  18th  of  June  Lord  Russell  proposed 
destiny  of  the  territories  ceded  be  not  decided  arbitration,  but  to  this  proposition  neither  of 
without  their  consent  But  there  were  limits  the  belligerents  consented.  The  plenipotentiary 
to  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  desired  to  impose  of  Denmark  explained  this  refusal  by  the  ne- 
upon  Denmark  to  which  the  Danish  Government  cessity  which  obliged  him  to  regard  the  boun- 
oould  not  accede.  The  new  frontier  must  pro-  dary  proposed  on  the  28th  of  May  as  being  in- 
vide  for  both  her  military  and  commercial  in-  tended  by  England  as  an  ultimatum.  Lord 
terests,  and  that  frontier  must  be  protected  by  Clarendon  combated  this  view.  The  line  in4i- 
sufficient  guarantees.  To  the  cession  of  the  cated  on  the  28th  of  May  had  been  proposed  in 
duchy  of  Lauenburg  the  King  of  Denmark  could  the  interest  of  Denmark  and  of  peace,  and  not 
only  consent  under  special  conditions,  as  this  with  the  intention  of  laying  down  a  princmle 
duchy  was  acquired  by  the  King  of  Denmark  in  from  which  there  could  be  no  departure.  The 
exchange  for  a  part  of  Pomerania,  to  serve  as  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  France,  and  Sweden 
an  equivalent  for  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Olarendon. 
as  it  was  essentially  unconcerned  in  the  dispute  Then  came  a  proposition  from  the  Frenchj)lem- 
which  has  caused  the  present  war.  Finally,  the  potentiary,  that  a  vote  should  be  taken  m  the 
Danish  Government  must  claim  the  Hberty  to  mixed  dis&cts  of  Schleswig.  Lord  Russell  said 
resume  the  position  which  tiiey  have  invariably  that  the  English  plenipotentiaries  would  be  dis- 
maintainedon  the  ground  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Lon-  posed  to  concur,  if  the  Danish  Government 
don,  if  a  just  and  equitable  arrangement  should  thought  proper  to  give  their  adhesion.  M.  de 
not  be  agreed  upon.  Qaaade  replied,  that  his  instructions  forbade 

In  the  same  sitting  of  June  2d.  the  ambassa-  1dm  to  consent  to  any  other  line  than  that  pro- 
dor  of  Russia  announced  to  the  Conference  that  posed  by  the  English  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
the  emperor,  desiring  to  facilitate  as  far  as  de-  28th  of  May,  and  accepted  by  Denmark, 
pended  upon  him  the  re§stabliflhment  of  peace,  This  declaration  closed  the  debates  of  the 
had  cedea  to  the  graud  duke  of  Oldenburg  tiie  Conference. 

eventual  rights  which  section  8  of  the  protocol  LOUISIANA.    The  proceedings  relative  to 

of  Warsaw  of  May  24  (June  6),  1851,  reserved  the  formation  of  a  State  Government  for  Lou- 

to  his  Mi^esty,  as  6bief  of  the  elder  brandi  of  isiana  were  contanued  early  in  the  year.    The 

Holstein-GK>ttorp.  basis  of  this  State  Government  was  the  procla^ 

The  Danish  plenipotentiaries,  after  a  good  mation  of  President  Lincoln  of  Dec.  8th,  1868. 

deal  of  hesitation,  agreed  on  tiie  6th  of  June  to  On  Jan.  11th,  1864,  Mig.-Gen.  Banks  issued  his 

m  further  suspension  of  hostilities,  but  they  in-  proclamation  providing  for  the  election  of  State 
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officers  under  the  6ii  oonstitation  of  the  State  be  materiall:^  stren^benod  or  impaired  br  the  Ian- 

on  Feb.  22d,  and  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  ««»?«  >J  which  it  is  clothed,  but  it  may  be  accom- 

aoonventionfor  the  revision  of  the  Oonlitn^n  fC^Sb'/c  S?.e^'!?^^£  irir.LlS.&JS 

m  Apnl.      {See  Annual  Ctolop^ma,    1863,  received.    Allegiance  cannot  be  more  or  less  than 

p.  592.)    On  Feb.  8d  his  general  order  relative  unreserved,  unconditional  loyaHj. 

to  compensated  labor  plantations  were  issned.  ®'  The  repetition  of  an  oath  once  taken,  or  when  un- 

(See  Annual  Otolop^dia,  1868,  pp.  694-'6.)  ne<5e»8««J  jj<^**^t^  *°  ,Y°"«"/*  ]SS"'%  2*^  ^f^ 

bn  Feb.  18th  Oen.  Banks^sued  'tf  following  Xt.'oTa'^^o^^,^^!^^^^^^  It  l'??r  ^^h^s^'i^t"^^ 

proclamation  prescnbmg  the  qnalincations  of  sions  and  reservations  have  sapped  public  integrity, 

voters :  and  endan^red  the  safety  of  &e  nation,  it  is  an  un> 

HEADQTrAKTras  Dkpabtioskt  of  the  Guu,  )  ^".?^  patnotism  that  criticizes  the  form  or  hesitates 

Nbw  0RLSA2fB,  Feb.  18, 1864.     f  "  its  removaL 

n^M-jM?  nmjr.0m»  W!»  o± .  l^*  I"^  times  of  public  danger  the  Government  haa 

TS^eS^fiSL  white  male  twenty-one  years  of  ai^e,  S^'jfJ*  ^J^ntf  IIL^^^^            n^S^H^^^I?  nJ^l 

who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Stete  twelve  montSs^  l^TlnirL3\^£.A^^^^  ^Crf^^n^.  o^S 

unr!  MT  mnnthM  in  thfl  narisb  in  which  Via  offpra  iX  ■•'7,  ^n  iTon-clsd  defence  agam_8t  the  weapons  of  Its 


and  six  months  in  the  parish  in  which  he  offers  t6     Z'J^{^     rfi^^^^^^^i^^ 

rofft  who  is  A  citiifin  of  th«  United  fltatea  ttnA  who     enemies. _  Those  who  seek  its  favor  and  protection 


have  tfie  ri«ht  to  vote  in  the  election  of  SUte  officers  !!^^!.)S®*^'l  *  ?^^  ^TVf.     ^^^iL  Pon«u  «f 

on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1864.  accorded  to  any  man  in  this  We.    Let  the  People  of 

2.  Citizens  of  the  Sta^Vho  have  been  expelled  i?SSSf\l^?i'*^^^^ 

from  their  homes  by  the  public  enemy  on  account  J??i*i?L**^^?^„^.??.  *                      °^  loyalty  that 

of  their  devotion  to^he  ifnlon,  and  w^o  would  be  JhU^*  «nd?X  rt^Ifr^L                              t.SS2 

qualified  voters  in  the  parishes  ti  which  they  belong,  ^^'S  tX^J^^^^VJ^           ^^  ^^^^  ^^  °^  ^"""^ 

^U  be  allowed  to  votS  for  State  officers  only  in  t&e  *°^  P^^^^  ^   St "  i'   .«;i  «f  v.i  «.«  haota 

8.  Citizens  of  the  State  who  have  volunteered  for  Three  candidates  for  Governor  were  nomi- 
the  defence  of  the  country  m  the  army  or  navy,  and  j^^^^ .  g  p  Flanders,  ICchael  Hahn,  and  J.  Q. 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  voters,  will  be  allowed  a  S^n~  ^i  tt  ?  -^^""^^  "»*^?  ""^/'«  ^ 
to  vote  in  the  election  precincts  in  which  they  may  ■^'  JPeUows.  Mr.  Mann  was  the  canoidate  Of 
be  found  on  the  day  of  election.  And  if  the  exigen-  those  who  approved  the  measnres  of  General 
cies  of  the  public  service  be  such  as  to  prevent  their  Banks ;  the  dissentients  sapported  Mr.  Flan- 
attendance  at  any  estabUsfaed  precinct  then  cpmmis-  ders.     The  former  waa  hostile  to  the  admission 

rS?cL^'^wS^rCS.ted  S^^L^^^ote".  of  the  men  of  African  descent  to  tJie  pri^eges 

wherever  they  may  be  stationed  for  that  day,  and  to  ^'  citizensmp ;    the  latter  were  generally  m 

make  due  returns  thereof,  as  well  as  of  their  own  favor  of  it.     Mr.  Fellows  was  in  favor  of  the 

votes,  to  the  Military  Governor  of  the  State  as  pro-  "  Constitution  and  the  Union  with  the  preser- 

vlded  for  other  commissioners  of  election.  vafnnn   nf   fhA  rio-hfa  nf  nil  inviAlAfA  "     T>ia 

4.  The  Commissioners  of  Election,  at  any  election  I^J^^^l^l  li"f  ^^^  FAh^9?    Tha  Va.1a,^1 

precinct,  are  authorised  to  administer  the  oath  of  ©lection  t»ok  place  on  Feb.  22d.    The  Federal 

allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the  President,  to  any  lines  at  that  time  embraced  the  parishes  of 

person  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  and  to  register  Plaqnemines,  St.  Bernard,  New  Orleans,  Jeffer- 


poUs  are  closed  on  the  day  or  election. 


dSterrwt^thS'siSS^tS*£r5Kli^^^  ^^  ^^  Q*-  Tammany,  on  which  the  troops  were 

the  State.  encamped.    In  all  the  parishes  above  St.  John 

6.  The  sheriffs  of  the  several  parishes,  and  in  their  the  Baptist,  fronting  on  the  river,  there  were 

absence,  the  provost  marshals,  will  take  especial  guerrilla  bands,   wMch  rendered  the  life  of 

.SS^w/jn^SLrif  ra!«t?!^^„J  ofw  n'ffwl*5;i  every  man  unsafe  who  was  known  to  have 

suitable  Juages  of  JBleotion  and  other  officers  9X9  a^t.^'' iv    r   n     •  x   xi.    tt  •*.  j  aj.^A> 

appointed.    It  is  desirable  that  all  persons  properly  ^^^^  ^^  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  Btates- 

aualified  shall  vote,  but  it  is  more  important  that  In  the  following  parishes  above  named,  the 

legal  or  fraudulent  votes  shall  not  vitiate  the  elec-  control  was  strictly  limited  to  the  surface  occu- 
tion.  -      --         _  _     _ 


that 

thet 

restoration  of  Government  is'unequivocal.    Pull  op-  census  of  1860  was  708,902 ;'  the  population 

portunity  has  been  given  to  the  people  for  the  sug-  within  the  Federal  lines,  288,185  ;  balance  out- 

§*lt^?h?hJcttt\?^^ft:^%1rn?'^'L'^  «de  the  lines,  676,6ir.    The  vote  of  New  0.^ 

unity  of  sentiment  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  test  of  ^®*°^  ^^^  Governor  was : 

fealty  which  should  oe  demanded.    The  inference  is  MlchaelHohn a^asss 

irresistible  that  all  parties  prefer  the  form  prescribed  B.  F.  Flanders 1,007 

by  the  President  to  any  other  than  their  own.  J.Q.A.  Fellows 1,189 

^^InVi^^'^^'l^^^Sin^^i  .  Thetotal mnnb«-of vot^wa*  10,2T0Mnclad- 

To  all  others  it  is  a  simple  pledge  of  continued  fealty  i^fi>  ^^*  <^^  ^y  soldiers  at  Pensacola  m  Florida, 

to  the  Government.    The  oath  of  allegiance  cannot  Mr.  Hahn  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  east. 
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The  manguratioa  of  Mr.  TTft^Ti  as  Governor,  common  centre,  and  found  attachments  to  the  neigh- 
took  place  on  March  4th,  The  ceremonies  on  ^^^S  trees  in  the  sanare.  Froni  the  snstaimnff 
4^^^  JL.<.a:r.r«  -«^  ♦k«o  ;i^r>.»JK/w^ .  ropes  hundreds  of  signal  flags  of  all  shapes,  sues,  and 
the  occasion  are  thus  described :  ^^f^^  ^^^^  in  unSulatinl  grace  and  Wuty.    This 

The  dawn  of  yesterday  was  ushered  in  by  the  L^^^^S^!?  ^?!|?iif3^^^^ 

eUngor  of  the  iin-tongSed  belU,  and  the  roar  of  SS^S^^ffilJl^  ?i«^i  qJlfp  nf  T !?„ Wn^    T J 

wrryiilg  out  of  the  programme  of  inauguration,  but  ""IbouTll  o'clock  Gen.  Banks,  accompanied  by  a 

the  sun  came  out  and  chased  away  the  mists  and  ■*»»^"«'  *^. «  viwa.  v»w.  v»ua.o,  avvytuLrnuxc^  ^  f, 

clouds  like  the  scattered  remnants  ok  broken  bat^e  njmberofdistinguishedwarnorsandcmrians  andthe 

host:  and  by  eighto'clock  the  anxioM  multitude  <>*?«"  I*''*,'*f7  Go^e^^-^S^n^ed  and  took  hu 

were  Msured  of  m  hriiht  and  WTdav  for  the  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^  platform.    Among  those  present  we  re- 

Sr^H^J  n?~.SL^  ^nnM  hA  A^\!^A^  coguized  Gcu.  Ecynolds,  commander  of  New  Orleans 

Af^*«S^?nn  J  ?Sp  ^iuuni  w;  *«  *„.n,hu  defences  I    Gen.  Hamilton,    Military  Govemor,    of 

5«  ii!^.t^7n  n?f  ^.vSL  qmiliSf *^^«t?«^i^^^^^^^^  Texas;  dens.  Stone,  Arnold,  Ransom,  Cameron  and 

S»hvl.f S^?r«  nna*^^^^^^^  Bowcu ;  Hou.  Christian  RoseUus,  Judges  Peabody, 

fc7d\"n^iiiTeth'cXL$,'s^^^^^^  Si\r''is's?r2^^^^^^^^           ^tS 

rrm^tsTud^iSr.'^^^^^^^  ^fcty^f  rtcS.'%r^^^^^ 

3£?TinnW„<?ii^«  t?r„;  nSnJfcwLi?*^^^^^^  i°  »  ««*  of  black,  with  white  Tost  and  80f{,  mouse- 

&ei!':^fel'i^%Kcr^r^^^^  Lt^j:!id^:^h^^^^^              '"* 

heat,    -hien  the  school  chUdren  beffan  to  arrive  from  ^^'VO«^«^^^  »°d  dignified. 

all  directions,  marching  in  two  ranks,  marshalled  by  The  oath  of  office  was,  after  some  preliminary 

their  teachers.    They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  the  rtprAmnniAa.  nrlTninisterAfl  ar  fn11r>wfl  • 

lispine  five  year  old  to  the  radiant  maiden  of  sixteen,  ^eremomes,  aommisterea  as  louows . 

just  Blooming  into   glorious  womanhood,  with   a  I,  Michael  Hahn,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the  pres- 

proper  proportion  of  young  American  manhood,  in  ence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforward 

short  jackets  and  saucy-lookine  hats,  their  bosoms  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu* 

swelling  with  the  mingled  pride  of  statesmen  and  tion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  States 

warriors.    Neatly  dressed,  and  their  cheeks  flushed  thereunder,  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by 

wath  excitement,  they  made  a  beautiful  and  imposing  and  faithfiiUy  support  all  Acte  of  Congress  passed 
appearance.                                                                   ■  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves. 

Entering  the  Square  through  the  St.  Charles  Street  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held 
gate,  beneath  a  painted  bust  of  Washington,  over  void  by  Congress,  or  by  decree  of  the  supreme 
which  was  the  inscription,  "  A  Free  (Government—  Court,  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  b^  and 
the  dearest  object  of  my  heart,"  a  grand  and  mag-  faithfully  support  all  ]^roclamations  of  the  President 
luficent  c(mp  dfcdl  burst  upon  the  enraptured  vision,  made  during  we  existmg  rebellion,  having  reference 
There  was  the  immense  amphitheatre,  in  which  were  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  modified  or  de- 
seated  six  thousand  gaily  dressed  children.  Around  clared  void  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  back  of  the  amphitheatre  had  been  erected  a  And  I  do  further  scuemnly  swear,  that  I  am  quali- 
frame-work  which  was  covered  with  fiags  stretched  fled  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  to 
around,  forming  a  silken  wall  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  hold  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  elected,  and  that 
from  which  shone  the  bright  silver  stars  or  American  I  will  faithfriUy  and  impartially  discharge  and  per- 
fireedom — a  "joy  forever"  to  the  heart  of  every  form  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  Governor  of 
American  freeman  which  has  not  been  blighted  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
blasted  by  the  canker  of  treason.  At  intervals  abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  Consti- 
around  this  wall  of  bunting,  handsomely  emblazoned  tution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  sup- 
on  heraldic  shields,  were  displayed  the  coata  of  arms  port  of  and  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  thirty-four  difierent  States — South  Carolina  in  of  this  State,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the 
loving  proximity  to  Massachusetta.  In  the  centre  of  necessary  military  occupation  of  the  State  by  the 
the  amphitheatre  was  a  law  painted  bannei)  repre-  troops  of  the  Umted  States  for  the  suppression  of 
sentinff  a  prolific  pelican  feeding  a  brood  of  fledge-  the  rebellion,  and  the  full  restoration  of  tne  authority 
lings  m>m  her  torn  and  bleeding  breast^  and  just  of  the  United  States.  So  help  me  God. 
above,  a  patient  phoenix  sittuig  upon  ito  funeral  MICHAEL  HAHN. 
Pyc,  earing  proudly  and  fearlessly  into  eternal  space,  ._-  av^vn  j 
and  oSy  awaiting  the  slow  process  of  combustion  to  Addresses  were  made  by  the  trovemor  and 
"rise  from  ita  ashes."  Underneath  the  pelican  was  Gen.  Banks,  and  the  city  was  illuminated  in 
the  inscription,  "All  Hail  to  the  Chielj"  and  on  the  evening,  and  an  inangoration  ball  closed 
either  side  the  inscriptions,  "  The  Star  or  Louisiana  ^^  A^y. 

as  she  was  in  I860,"  and  "So  stands  she  now  in  ^    il      ,    -^av  *v^  r^ii^«*:«»  i^vm^.  ««.««  «;i 
the  Bright  Galaxv  of  1864."    Around  the  flaa  waU  ^^  March  16th  the  foUowmg  letter  was  ad- 
were  displayed  the  following  inscriptions,  iniarge  dressed  to  Governor  Hahn : 
letters:  "Admiral  Farragut,    the   Bravest   of  the  ■m^-^-^—v*— ^« -w^^wwa^v*  ■m««,tiik  i«<u 
Brave;"  "  Major-Gen.  NiSianiel  P.  Banks,  the  Noble  _     Exwimv.  I^miok.  WAsraoxoH,  Mswh  l^  18^ 
Citizen  and  Dutiful  Soldier;"  "Michael  Hahn,  the  Ma  ExeeUeneyy  MUKad  Hahn,  Governor  of  ZottMtana: 
First  Free  State  Governor  of  Louisiana ;"  "  Major-  Until  frirther  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  the  Hero  of  Port  Hudson,  and  of  the  powers  exercised  hitherto  by  the  Military  Gov- 
Freedom  in  Louisiana."  emor  of  Louisiana.    Yours,  truly. 

Immediately  in  firont  of  the  amphitheatre  were  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

seated  the  members  of  the  immense  orchestra,  com-  ^    tr      i.  itj.!.   ir  •      />       -d     i^^  z^,^^a  ^^ 

posed  of  nearly  three  hundred  instrumente,  and  the  On  March  11th,  Mff)or-Gen.  Banks  issued  an 

forty  anvils  to  be  used  in  beatins  out  the  metallic  order  relative  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 

accompaniment  to  the  "Anvil  Chorus."    In  front  State  Convention.    The  conditions  were  such 

of  the  orchestra  was  a  circular  rdsed  platform,  from  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  previously  recommended  by  a  com- 

the  centre  of  which  arose  a  tall  flag-staff,  held  to  ita  .^  ^  .     _if\_  xv^  ri«««,«i  Is^a  ^a^fc^r^eJi  ♦!>*» 

perpendicular  by  numerous  rope?,  triiimed  witii  mittee  to  whom  tlie  General  had  referred  the 

evergreens,  which  radUted  in  alTdirectiona  from  the  subject.    One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
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was  that  which  defined  the  qualification  of  12.  The  delesMes  duly  elert«d  to  the  CoBrention 

AloAf/^Tsi  shall  meet  at  Liberty  Hall,  EzeeutiTe  Bnildmg:  in 

oiecrors.  ^^  ^.    ^^  j^^^  Orieana,  at  1»  o'clock,  m.,  on  Wed- 

The  constatntion  of  the  State  under  which  ^esday.  the  6th  dajof  April,  18M.    In  case  any 

Goyernor  Hahn    exercised    his   powers-  pi*o~  yacancy  occurs  by  resignation  or  death  after  the 

hibited    soldiers,  seamen,  or    marines,    from  organisation  of  the  Conyention,  a  writ  of  election 

voting  at  elections.  "^^^'^J^S^f^S^J^^sI^S^' 

Oeneral  Orders  M,  85.  On  March  16th  GoYemor  Hahn  issued  his 

1.  An  election  will  be  held  on  Monday  the  27th  proclamation  to  tiie  sheriff^,  antiiorizing  the 
day  of  March,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  in  each  of  the  eleo-  *\    ^^  •    -rr^    -sj                ^^ 

tion  precincts  estabUshed  by  law  in  this  State,  for  election.     Me  said : 

the  choice  of  delegates  to  a  Conyention  to  be  neld  Whereat^  By  General  Orders  No.  85,  under  date  of 

for  the  reyision  and  amendment  of  the  Constitution  March  11th,  1864^  Mijor-General  N.  P.  Banks,  com- 

of  Louisiana.  manding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  has  ordered 

2.  The  seyeral  parishes  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  that  an  election  **  be  held  on  M ondajr,  the  28th  day 
the  number  of  delegates  herein  assigned  to  each  of  March  next,  at  9  o'clock,  ▲.  v.,  in  each  of  the 
upon  the  basis  of  white  population  eznibited  by  the  election  precincts  established  by  law  in  this  State, 
census  of  1860,  to  be  chosen  in  each  parish  on  one  for  the  cnoice  of  dele^^tes  to  a  Conyention  to  be 
ticket  by  the  qualified  yoters  of  the  parish,  except  in  held  for  the  reyision  and  amendment  of  the  Const!- 
the  pansh  of  Orleans,  in  which  parish  the  election  tution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,"  and  has  directed 
shall  be  held  in  the  seyeral  representatiye  districts  that  the  seyeral  parishes  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  the 
established  by  law,  for  the  number  of  delegates  number  of  delegates  herein  assigned  to  each,  upon 
herein  assigned  to  each  district,  to  be  chosen  on  one  the  basis  of  the  white  population  exhibited  by  the 
ticket,  by  uie  qualified  yoters  of  the  district.  *    *  census  of  1860,  to  be  chosen  in  each  parish  on  one 

8.  Any  parish  not  now  within  the  limits  of  the  ticket  by  the  qualified  yoters  of  the  parish,  except  in 
arm^T  shall  be  entitled  to  select  delegates  as  herein  the  piurish  of  Orleans,  in  which  parish  the  election 
specified^  at  any  time  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Bhall  be  held  in  the  seyeral  representatiye  districts 
Conyention,  should  such  parish  be  brought  within  established  by  law,  for  the  number  of  delegates 
the  lines  of  the  army.  herein  assigned  to  each  district,  to  be  chosen  on  one 

4.  Eyery  free  white  man.  twenty-one  years  of  ase,  ticket  by  the  qualified  yoters  of  the  district.    *    * 

who  has  been  a  resident  or  the  State  twelye  months,  Kow,  therefore,  I  haye  thought  proper  to*issue  this 

and  six  months  in  the  parish  in  which  he  offers  to  my   proclamation,  notifying  the  qualified  electota 

▼ote.  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  throughout  the  State  of  the  election  aforesaid,  and 

shall  haye  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Presi-  commanding  all  sheriff's,  commissioners  of  electiopu 

dent  in  his  proclamation  of  the  8th  December,  1868,  and  other  officers  therein  concerned,  to  hold  said 

diall  haye  the  right  to  yote  in  the  election  of  dele-  election  for  delegates  in  their  respectiye  parishes, 

gates.  and  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  the  Representatiye 

6.  Citizens  of  the  State  who  haye  been  expelled  districts  as  aforesaid,  and  to  giye  the  proper  publio 

from  their  homes  by  the  public  enemy  on  account  of  notice  thereof;  and  I  enjoin  upon  them  care  that 

their  deyotion  to  the  Union,  and  who  would  be  said  election  be  held  and  conducted  at  the  places  and 

qualifiedyotersintheparishes  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  manner  designated  bylaw  and  the  General 

will  be  allowed  to  yote  for  delegates  in  the  election  Qrders  aforesaid,  and  that  the  returns  be  promptly 

precincts  in  which,  for  the  time  being,  they  may  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  New  Orleans.    For 

reside.  all  of  which  this  proclamation,  without  further  notice, 

6.  Citizens  of  the  State  who  haye  yolunteered  for  will  serye  as  authority. 

the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  army  or  nayy,  and  Giyen  under  m^  hand  and  seal  of  the  State,  at  the 

who  are  otherwise  qualified  yoters,  win  be  allowed  to  Executiye  Buildinff,  city  of  New  Orleans, 

yote  in  the  election  precincts  in  which  they  may  be  [l.  b.]     this  16th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  186i,  and  of 

found  on  the  day  of  election.  the  Indepenaence  of  the  United  States  of 

7.  The  Commissioners  of  Election  appointed  to  America  the  eighty-eighth, 
superintend  the  polls  at  the  election  of  State  officers,  MICHAEL  HAHN. 
Feoruary  22d,  1864,  are  authorized  and  directed,  in  By  the  Goyemor : 

the  absence  of  other  orders,  to  fulfil  and  dischar^  S.  Wbotnowski,  Secretary  of  State. 

all  the  duties  of  Commissioners  of  Election  in  their  mi.       i    x«                 v  ij          xi.     aa^i.      fnL^ 

respectiye  precincts,  for  this  election.  The  election  was  held  on  the  28th.     Ine 

9.  The  Commissioners  of  Election,  at  any  election  number  of  members  returned  as  elected  was 
precinct,  are  authorized  to  administer  the  oath  of  ninety-seven,  of  whom  two  were  rejected  be- 

™2SS°otfc«^^i"2ijM J'l.^jfj'^d  "S.*'^?S  o^nse  of  irregnlar  retmrn    No  return  of  the 

person  otnerwise  qualinea  to  yote,  ana  to  register         .  i^i«  -u  ^        a    /^      sx^       ^r  j.^^ 

the  name  of  each  Voter  in  New  6rleans,  whire  a  "^^  was  published.      A  Oommittee   of  the 

reffister  is  reouired,  or  to  receiye  it  in  other  parishes  House  m  Congress,  on  the  application  of  the 

where  no  register  is  required,  at  any  time  before  the  persons  from  Louisiana  for  seats  in  Congress, 

P^i!?  *S?  ^^^^^^  ^°  .*^®  ^*Y  of  election.  reported  that  the  Parish  of  Orleans  was  repre- 

10.  The  commissioners  in  the  seyeral  parishes  will  ^JLa.,^  i^^  ^^*^  4-i^i.aa  tmat^Vam,  i^^^^tk*  f  a  fliA 
make  prompt  returns  of  the  yotes  ^yen  to  the  Bented  by  sixty-three  members,  leavmg  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  parish,  as  prorided  by  law,  or  in  his  country  parishes  thirty-two : 

ataifcncc  to  the  Proyost  Marshal,  who  will  immedi-  "  From  all  that  is  known  of  the  balloting  it 

ately  return  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  appears  that  the  Parish  of  Ascension,  within 

Gene"Sd  A^*"  bf  ^^  '''*™  "  ^°'*  members  of  the  ^^  Federal  lines,  and  neighboring  to  New  Or- 

11.  The  sh?ri£  of  the  seyeral  parishes,  and  in  Iwns,  and  which  in  1860  had  a  white  popuktion 
their  absence  the  proyost  marshals,  will  take  especial  of  8,940.  elected  her  delegates  by  sixty-one 
care  that  the  polls  are  properly  opened,  and  that  votes ;  that  Plaquemines,  with  a  white  popn- 
suitablejudges  of  election  and  other  officers  are  ap-  lation  in  1860  of  2,629,  cast  246;  and  in  the 

^%^:i  fSJ'  ^^^}^.  •''**  all  persons  properly  -p^^  ^  Madison,  Montague  was  elected  by  a 

qualified  shall  yote,  but  it  is  more  important  that  the  ~  «**  vi  4»»u«v*»,  ju^vuim^u^  w  w  «^v»»    j 

integrity  of  the  election  shaU  not  be  yitiated  by  il-  VOte  of  28.                  ,,,,., 

legal  or  fraudulent  acts.  ^Elections  were  held  only  m  the  parishes 
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'indhided  within  the  Federal  linee.  and  these  HaisQVABTnt  Dap^snoOT  or  nn  gvlt,  i 

HnM  were  the  Teohe  on  the  one  side  and  the  ^.^  ^r^  So.  m^"  «"-*»^  '^'^'  "^    f 
Amitee  on  the  other,  comprehending  the  par-  •*•«•• 

ish  or  city  of  Orleans,  and  the  neighboring       8.  Upon  the  official  report  of  the  Attomey-Cknend 

parishes  on   the  Mississippi.      To   a  question  ^f  ^^®  state  of  Louisiana,  that  the  ordinary  courts 

propounded  to  Gen,  Banks  as  to  what  portion  ®^  ^"'J^®  v"®  "»«?ffi«ent  to  punish  the  offenders 

S+CI  fl+lfl  w^  Wa  !^tI  wla .  ^  named  by  him,  and  in  consideration  that  the  SUte 

Of  the  State  voted,  his  reply  was :  government  and  courts  of  Louisiana  owe  their  pres- 

«« i  All  as  far  np  asToint  Oonpee,  and  there  ent  existence  to  military  authority,  it  is  ordered  that 

were  some  men  from  the  Bed  Riyer  who  voted  Michael  De  Courcey.  Benjamin  Orr,  E.  McShane, 

at  Yidalie.'  '^*  ^*  Robinson,  A.  U.  Pierson,  and  D.  Wadsworth, 

"  And  in  his  statement  he  announces  that :  SLPff?*?}!?.'?  ^^d  other  offences,  be  sent  for  trihl  be- 

tm.       •!       i»  tS  ""^r""^""  Y"  «*"vuuwo  WM.  fQj^  4|j^  Military  Commission  now  in  session  in  the 

'The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  really  the  State  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  which  Brig.-Gen.  B.  B. 

of  Louiriana.' "  Boberts,  U.  S.  Vols.,  is  president,  and  that  the 

In  1860  there  were  867,629  whites  in  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  ad- 
State,  of  whom  149,068,  or  much  less  than  °^"®^  *p  appear  before  said  commissioner  as  pubUo 
one-hal^  were  in  New  Orleans.  prosecutor. 

The  Oonvention  assembled  on  April  6th,  and  By  command  of  Mi^.-Gen.  HXJBLBUT. 

was  organized  on  the  7th  by  the  election  of       (Signed)  C.  S.  Saboint, 

E.  H.  Durell,  president,  by  the  following  vote :  l"*  ^*«^**  ^  ^^  ^^^*  and  A  A  A.  Gen, 
Durdl,  43 ;  K.  K  Howell,  42.    After  a  session.       The   Provisional  Oourt  established  by  an 

of  seventy-eight  days  the  Oonvention  adjourned  order  of  President  Lincoln,  issued  Oct.  20tii, 

on  July  25th.  A  proclamatibn  was  immediately  1862,  Judge  Peabody  presidOuig,  still  oontinuea 

issued  by  the  Governor  appointing  Sept.  5th  as  in  operation.    The  validity  of  liie  proceedings 

the  day  upon  which  a  vote  should  be  taken  on  of  this  court  was  called  in  question  both  before 

the  Constitution.    The  vote  was  as  follows :  and  after  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Gov* 

yeas,  6,886,  for  its  adoption ;  nays,  1,566,  for  emment    The  opinion  of  the  Oourt  itself  on 

its  rejection.    The  vote  of  New  Orleans  was :  the  question  thus  raised  will  be  found  at  the 

yeas,  4,664 ;  nays,  789.    The  most  important  end  of  this  article. 

feature  of  the  Constitution  was  thus  described       The  condition  of  persons  of  African  descent 

by  Gen.  Banks :  continues  the  same  as  in  1868.    A  bill  was 

In  a  State  which  held  881,726  slaves,  one-half  of  its  introduced  in  the  Legislature  under  the  new 
entire  population  in  1860,  more  than  three-fourths  of  Oonstitution  to  give  suffi*age  to  such  persons, 
whom  had  Jbeen  speciaUy  excepted  from  the  Procla-  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
mation  of  EmancmaUon  and  were  still  held  d6  jure  ^^.^^  ^f  ^he  Constitution  relating  to  the  sub- 
in  bondage,  the  ConTention  declared  by  a  majority  ™7T  .  T7  ^v""***^""""  *^»«"»i!i,  i  J:  iT  « 
of  all  the  vitcs  to  which  the  State  would  hare  beeh  f^^  »  ^  ^^  ^ords :  "  The  Legislature  shaU 
entitled  if  ereir  delegate  had  been  present  from  ereiy  have  power  to  pass  laws  extending  suffrage  to 
district  in  the  State—  such  other  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Instantaneous,  uniyersaL  uncompensated,  uncon-  as  by  military  service,  by  taxation  to  support 

inanl  '^   *^    "^  be  deemed  entitled  thereto." 

It  decreed  the  education  of  all  the  children,  with-        The  views  of  Gen.  Banks  on  granting  suffrage 

out  distinction  of  race  or  color  1  to  these  persons,  while  he  was  in  command  at 

It  directs  all  men,  wMte  or  black,  to  be  enroUed  as  jf^w  Orleans,  are  thus  stated  by  himself: 
soldiers  for  the  public  defence  I  ,  "  ^**~^  "*f  ~*  .   '"«'*~  uj  xumo^x . 
It  makes  all  men  equal  before  the  law  I  ^^  ^^  ^^  ™^<^^  hesitation  that  the  mass  of  peo- 
It  compels,  by  its  regenerating  spirit,  the  ultimate  PJ®  entered  into  measures  for  the  organization  of 
recognition  of  all  the  i^hts  which  national  authority  goTemment    Some  were  ready,  but  others  reluctant, 
can  confer  upon  an  oppressed  race  I  BcTolutions  make  the  mass  of  men  timid.    It  re- 
It  wisely  recognizes,  for  the  first  time  in  constitu-  quired  the  strongest  representations  of  public  advan- 
tional  history,  the  interest  of  daily  labor  as  an  ele-  *«»go  ^  indaoe  tiiem  taventure  again  into  the  stormy 
ment  of  power  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  ■«»  ^^  politics.    Had  it  been  announced  that  the 
State.  negroes,  who  were  largely  in  the  migonty.  against 
A4-  4.^^  .««»»  ^1^.^^     AT.     ^  n      •  the  example,  adrice,  and  instructions  of  all  i)ranches 
At  tiie  same  election  the  foUowmg  persons  of  the  aovemment,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  right 
were  chosen  members  of  Oongress :  1st  district,  of  suffirage  by  miUtary  order,  it  would  hare  resulted 
M.  F.  Bonzano ;  2d,  A.  P«  Field ;   8d,  W.  D.  in  an  exclusively  negro  constituency.    Ton  might 
Mann;  4th,  T.  M.  Wells;  5th,  R.  W.  Taliaferro,  not  object  to  tins;  but  I  know  perfectly  weU  tha*, 
A  legislature  was  oh<^n  at  the  same  time,  ^*^®  *  Qorerament  formed  as  heretofore,  by  wlute 
*t.^  ~.  ®  V         i?    "r.  Y^             ,  law  «»u«7  MuiQ,  ^      jjj     clothe  negroes  with  the  nght  of  sui&age, 
the  members  of  which  were  almost  entirely  m  a  Government,  ormmized  by  negro  voters,  that 
favor  of  a  Free  State.    B^  this  body  seven  should  give  the  e&tive  franchise  to  white  men, 
electors  of  President  and  Yice-Premdent  were  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Administration,  to 
chosen.  Congress,  nor  to  tne  country,  nor  any  ^art  of  it. 
i^rkf iIr{fT«a<>on^:n<.  4.1*:-  «rv.»««i  »A^^4A^^  ^^  ->  Sucu  would  havo  been  the  result  in  Louisiana,  be- 
J^Jot^tlwtanding  this  formal  adoption  of  a      ^nd  question,  under  a  general  order  conferring  tiie 
reorganized   State   government  its  authority  right  of  sufirage  upon  negroes.    It  would  not  have 
was  quite  limited.    At  the  end  of  the  year  secured  to  coforea  citizens,  now  or  hereafter,  thai 
there  was  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  State  n&kt    It  would  have  deferred,  if  not  defeated  it. 

to  which  it  was  not  safe  to  send  miUtary  sup-  ,  ^  ^^^  5^*  ^?<^^®  upon  this  ««*V««*  ^*^^«*J[;e!2 

r.i:«a      rfc«  T\^   0*7*1.^1:    r  ri      • ««"««/  BWf^  jQQg   g^^   serious  reflection,  weighmg  the  whole 

phes.    On  Dec  27th  the  foUowmg  order  was  subject  in  every  light,  with  a  deilro  to  eflfect  tiie 

issued :  extension. 
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Hj  plftn  was  conaistent  with  my  orders,  and  would 
have  beon  as  successful  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 
It  was  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  Court— fol- 
lowing the  judicial  example  both  of  free  and  slave 
States — a  decree,  fixing  the  standard  of  citizenship 
as  to  color,  and  declaring  that  a  man.  with  a  major 
part  of  white  blood,  should  possess  all  the  rights  of 
a  white  man.  Upon  this  decision  I  should  hare 
ordered  all  persons  of  that  class  embraced  within  the 
decision  of  the  court  to  be  enrolled  as  voters.  This 
was  the  way  and  the  onl  j  way  to  be^.  It  would 
have  given  the  right  of  representation  to  80,000 
colored  people,  and  have  led,  without  contest,  to 
the  immediate  extension  of  the  franchise  of  the  race. 

I  had  arranged  this  with  Judj^e  Durell,  who  was 
ready  to  give  the  case  a  hearing  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  and  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  con- 
servative lawyers  to  argue  the  question  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  the  negro ;  but  a  few  men,  who 
wanted  to  break  the  bundle  of  sticks  without  loosen- 
ing the  band,  defeated  it.  The  President  gave  me  too 
much  to  do — more  than  any  other  miyor-general  in 
the  army— or  it  would  have  been  accomplisned.  My 
belief  is  now,  that  the  question  of  suffirage  will  be 
settled  sooner  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  other  State. 

A  board  of  education  for  fireedmen  was  es- 
tablished by  Gen.  Banks,'  whose  duty  it  was  to 
establish  one  or  more  common  schools  in  each 
school  district  that  has  been  or  may  be  defined 
by  the  Parish  Provost  Marshals  under  orders 
of  tiie  ProTost  Marshal  General,  to  erect  school- 
houses,  employ  teachers,  and  in  all  respects 
exercise  the  same  powers  as  school  officers  in 
the  Northern  States. 

In  order  to  provide  the  requifdte  ftinds  for 
this  work  the  board  is  empowered  to  assess  and 
levy  a  school  tax  upon  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, including  crops  of  plantations,  in  each 
school  district.  The  taxes  so  levied  shall  be 
sufficient  in  amount  to  defray  the  cost  and 
expense  of  establishing,  furnishing,  and  con- 
ducting for  the  period  of  one  year,  the  school 
or  schools  so  established  in  each  district. 

In  the  performance  of  all  their  dnties  the 
board  is  to  codperate,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  and 
the  cun'ent  school  year  is  to  be  estimated  from 
Feb.  1st,  1864,  to  Feb.  1st,  1865. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Free 
Labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  for  the 
year  ending  Feb.  1st,  1865,  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  freedmen  (orphans,  infirm  persons,  &c.) 
supported  by  the  Government  during  the  year 
was  1,416,  and  the  cost  $113,426.  The  number 
of  freedmen  on  the  plantations  who  were  man- 
aged by  the  bureau  was  50,000,  and  tlie  num- 
ber of  plantations  under  cultivation  by  military 
orders,  1,500.  On  twelve  plantations  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  seize  property  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  freed- 
men working  them.  It  having  been  an  exceed- 
ingly unprosperous  year  the  planters  have  fbund 
it  very  difficult'  to  pay  their  laborers. 

The  disaster  of  the  past  season  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops  has  been  so  great  as  almost  to  ruin 
nearly  every  planter  in  the  department.  Their 
estates  are  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  if  the 
crops  again  faiL  as  last  year,  they  cannot  save 
themselves,  and  the  old  planting  aristocracy 
wiU  disappear.    Even  with  fair  crops  it  will  be 


impossible  to  prevent  a  very  early  change  in 
the  ownership  of  the  plantations,  and  they  are 
even  now  preparing  to  giv«  way  to  new  capital 
and  new  proprietorship. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  freedmen, 
the  old  planters  have,  ^  a  general  rule,  paid 
them  more  promptiy,  more  justiy,  and  appar- 
entiy  with  more  willingness  than  have  the  new 
lessees  from  other  parts  of  the  coi^itry. 

Early  in  May  Mig.-Gen.  R.  G.  Canby  was 
ordered  to  aasame  command  of  the  forces  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  to  relieve  Mig^-Gen. 
Banks.  The  department  was  reorganized; 
some  regiments  were  recruited  from  the  plan- 
tations, but  no  extensive  military  operations 
took  place  within  the  State  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.    (See  Abmt  Opkrationb.) 

The  receipts  of  Western  produce  tcom  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  March  8th,  in  the  respective 
years,  compare  as  follows: 


186S-'4. 


FlonTf  bbls. 

Wheat  sacks 

Corn,  sacks 

Oats,  sacks 

Pork,  bbls 

Bacon,  pkga. 

Lard,  bols.  and  tierces. 

Beei^  bbls.  and  tieroes. 
Whiskey,  bbls. 


1869-'60. 

1862-*8. 

974,840 

174,048 

18,116 

816 

1,788,181 

207,792 

609,SOO 

827,007 

iie,ofi8 

86^92 

88,616 

15,678 

65,784 

7,n4 

90,699 

6,289 

44,984 

44841 

185,042 

5,687 

184,858 

19 

182,689 

96,711 

88,288 

18,928 

7,612 

10,878 

21,649 


The  receipts  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans  in 
1859-'60  were  2,265,448  bales ;  in  1861-'2  they 
were  88,882  bales;  from  Sept.,  1862,  to  March, 
1863,  7,865  bales ;  in  1868-^4  the  receipts  have 
increased  to  84,402  bales. 

A  large  amount  of  this  produce  was  bought 
on  Government  account,  aud  has  been  moved 
by  the  military  authorities.  New  Orleans  is 
thus  not  even  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  The 
receipts  of  Louisiana  staples  are  only  a  moiety 
of  what  they  were.  The  state  of  trade  is  thus 
reported:  "Our  trade  for  the  supply  of  the 
interior  with  dry  goods,  hardware,  groceries, 
etc.,  has  fallen  off  in  like  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  our  commerce.  The  whole  volume  of 
the  yearns  buinuess  will  barely  reach  the  month- 
ly record  of  the  olden  time.  Most  of  our  old 
population  is  scattered.  New  firms  and  new 
faces  meet  one  at  every  comer.  The  memory 
of  our  former  riches  is  almost  all  that  remains 
to  remind  us  of  what  New  Orleans  should  be, 
and  we  may  hope  will  be,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war."  Shreveport,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  State,  was  the  seat  of  the  farmer 
government,  and  there  a  Legislature  assembled 
uring  the  year,  but  nothioyg  is  known  of  its 
proceeding. 

The  vaudity  of  the  organization  of  the  Pro* 
visional  Oourt  of  Louisiana  as  well  as  that  of 
its  proceedings,  was  brought  before  that  court 
in  tne  oases  of  the  Unit^  States  loe.  Augusta 
Reiter,  and  the  United  States  m.  John  Louis. 
The  foDowing  are  the  points  of  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Peabody,  in  deciding  the  questions  raised : 

These  two  cases  may  without  inoonyenience  or 
danger  of  oonfuiion  be  oonaideied  together,  althou^ 
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ihej  hare  in  &ot  no  connection  with  each  other.  ''  The  President  iball  be  Commaoder-in-Ohief  of 
The  same  objection  to  the  proceeding  of  the  Court  to  the  armj  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
proDonnee  sentence  upon  the  aecnMd  and  in  arrest  militia  of  the  seTeral  States  when  called  into  the 
of  indgmenty  is  made  by  both  the  defendants,  and  actual  service  of  the  United  States.*' 
althoogh  the  objection  is  nrped  on  different  grounds  As  I^sident,  Chief  Executiye,  and  Commander- 
in  the  two  cases,  still  the  objection  is  proper  to  be  in-Chief  of  the  army  and  nayj,  h*e  would  not  ordi- 
considered  on  all  the  grounds  in  each  case.  naril^  have  power  to  establish  tribunals  for  the  de- 
It  is  urged  that  this  Court  is  not  authorised  to  trj  termination  of  questions  ciyil  and  criminal,  arising 
these  defendants,  and  that  its  proceedinn  hare  not  in  civil  life.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  condition  of 
the  sanction  of  law  in  the  premises.  The  accused  afikirs  existing  at  the  time  the  order  was  made  which 
hare  been  indicted  separately  and  tried  separately  on  could  give  him  the  power  to  establish  them,  and  if 
charges  whollr  different  and  having  no  connection  so,  what  was  there  in  the  condition  of  affairs  then 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  the  consideration  of  their  existing  to  give  him  power  in  this  respect  not  ordi- 
eases  together  rather  than  separately,  now,  is  a  mat.  narily  possessed  by  hun  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  his 
ter  of  convenience  solely.     One  or  the  accused,  office? 

Reiter,  has  been  indicted  for  murder.    The  other  has  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and 

been  indicted  for  anon.    Each  has  been  tried  before  a  people  inhabiting  a  portion  of  countiy  lying  on  the 

a  jury  of  this  parish  and  been  duly  convicted  of  the  AUantic  Ocean  an4  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extend* 

offence  oharsed  in  the  indictment,  and  each  is  now  ing  north  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ter- 

before  the  Court  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  iudgmenL  ritory  in  question^  and  embracing  within  its  borders 

and  in  each  case  the  arrest  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  section  of  territory  theretofore  known,  and  still 

that  the  Court  is  not  authorized  in  law,  and  has  not  most  convenienUv  designated  as  the  State  of  Louisi- 

jurisdiction  to  tr^-  the  case.  ana^  a  war  had  n>r  some  time  been  waged.    It  is  a 

The  ^8^  qtuttton  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  matter  of  public  knowledge  and  notoriety  that  this 

Court  nas  ever  had,  from  the  nature  of  its  origin  and  war  had  been  pending,  and  that  the  country  over 

oonstitution,  authority  to  try  cases  like  these,  and  if  which  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  in  question, 

this  question  shall  be  decided  in  the  affirmative  it  will  had  been  for  a  long  time  previous  to^  and  also  since 

remam  ta  examine —  the  commencement  of  this  war,  inhabited,  cultivated. 

The  tteomd  quesiitm^  namely,  whether  the  power  to  and  owned  by  the  same  people  who  had  entered  into 

try  or  the  iurisdiction  over  such  a  case,  once  pes-  and  carried  on  war  with  the  Government  of  the 

sessed  by  this  Court,  has  been  withdrawn  or  lost-^  United  States,  and  that  it  was  still  so  inhabited  by  a 

whether  the  Court  in  fact  has  been  in  any  way  do*  Efojple  whose  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 

prived  of  it  by  subsequent  events.  United  States  had  for  some  time  been  and  were  still 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Court,  in  its  origin  those  of  enmity.    That  it  had,  in  the  course  of  the 

and  structure,  is  quite  out  of  the  usual  course  and  war,  been  by  force  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States 

novel.    It  has  not  its  origin  or  foundation  in  any  wrested  from  the  eoemy,  and  was  at  the  time  the 

oonstitntional  or  leoialative  enactment— is  not  the  order  establishing  this  Court  was  made,  held  by  the 

creature  of  any  reffmarly  organised  constitutional  or  forces  of  the  Umted  States  in  armed  belligerent  oc- 

legislative  boay.  TThis  Trovisional  Court  depends  cupation. 

for  its  existence  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  on  that  These  institutions  having  been  formed,  establish* 

part  of  the  law  of  nations  relating  to  war— the  law  ed,  and  administered  bj  tiie  Government  existing 

by  which  psrties  and  neutrals  are  guided  in  their  previous  to  and  attiietime  of  the  conquest  confess- 

treatment  of  each  other  in  a  state  of  war;  and  that  edly  hostile  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

portion  of  it  which  relates  to  and  determines  the  were  the  only  institutions  found  there  at  the  time  the 

rights  and  duties  of  a  belligerent,  a  conqueror  in  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States  was  by  force 

territory  of  an  enemy  and  holding  it  in  armed  occu-  of  its  arms  established  there.    By  the  conquest  of 

pation.    On  that  law  must  depend  the  decision  of  the  the  country,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  the  ]^reviously 

question  presented  by  this  motion,  of  the  .validity  in  existing  Government  and  the  power  by  which  it  was 

unr  and  the  powers  of  this  Court  administered  were  subverted  and  swept  away,  and 

It  was  in  that  law  that  the  President  of  the  United  those  of  the  conquering  power  were  substituted  in 

States,  pressed  by  the  urgent  wanta  of  the  com-  their  places.    This  is  the  necessarr  consequence  of  a 

mnnity  nere,  found  his  warrant  for  the  establish-  oonquast  of  a  country^a  transfer  of  the  control, 

ment  of  this  Court  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  an  govsmmenl  and  sovereignty  of  it  from  one  party  to 

enemy  held  by  him  Jun  bdU  in  armed  belligerent  another.    They  may  be  transferred^  to  and  adopted 

occupation.  by  the  new  governing  power  and  may  be  used  and 

The  authority  of  this  Court  is  derived  from  the  operated  by  it.  However  there  may  be  retained  in 
President  of  the  United.  States,  the  Chief  Executive  use  by  the  new  govemiug  power  some  of  the  featurea 
of  the  nation,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  forces,  or  institutions  of  the  Government  which  has  been 
BiilitarT  and  naval.  It  is  conferred  by  an  order,  supplanted,  it  is  nevertheless  wholly  another  Gov- 
^'Bstablishinff  a  Provisional  Court  in  Louisiana,'^  emment,  and  derives  its  life  and  all  its  vitid  quali- 
dated  Oct.  20, 186S.  Sm  Amn.  Ctc,  1668,  p.  770.  ties  from  a  new  source— the  new  sovereignty  in- 
Provisional  Court  for  Louisiana,  stalled  by  the  conquest.    A  conouest  necessarily 

This  order,  by  its  terms,  no  doubt  embraces  cases  operates  the  extinguishment  of  the  power  of  the 

Uke  these  under  consideration,  As  indeed  it  does,  party  conquered  in  the  country  which  is  the  subject 

gorhaps,  all  others  which  can  occur  in  life, or  become  of  conquest,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  power 

e  subject  of  judicial  investigation.    The  President  of  the  conqueror.    Without  this  there  is  no  conquest 

then  sought  to  give  power  to  this  Court  to  try  and  of  a  country,  and  there  can  be  none, 

determine  cases  of  this  Idnd,  and  having  maae  an  When  the  power  previously  dominant  in  a  country 

order  to  that  effect,  has  given  it  that  power,  if  he  has  been  extmgnished  by  that  of  another  party,  and 

himself  had  authority  to  confer  it.    The  authority  of  rendered  incapable  of  governing  it  further,  and  a 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  create  this  new  one  has  been  estabfiiBhed  in  its  stead,  it  is  both 

Court,  and  invest  it  with  powers  which  should  em-  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  party  thus  coming  into 

brace  these  cases,  depends,  to  some  extent  at  least,  power  to  see  to  it  that  a  Gtovemment  wholesome  and 

on  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  salutary  shall  be  established  and  administered ;  and 

creates  the  office  exercised  by  him,  and  determines  as  in  such  a  case  there  is  only  one  power,  that  of  t^e 

its  fanctions.    That  Constitution,  article  2,  section  new  party  succeeding,  capable  of  giving  and  ad- 

1,  paragraph  1,  declares  as  follows :  ministering  the  Government,  it  follows  that  it  is  the 

"  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi-  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  that  power  to  do  it. 

dent  of  the  United  States  of  America."  So  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having 

It  also  provides,  artiele  8,  section  8,  paragraph  1 :  conquered  and  expelled  from  the  territory  of  country 
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theretofore  known  u  the  State  of  Loniaiana.  the 
power  by  which  the  Gh)Temmentof  ithad  beentnere- 
tofore  administered,  and  haTinv  established  there  ita 
own  power,  was  bound  bj  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
the  cuctates  of  hnmanitj,  to  tare  to  the  territory 
thus  bereft  a  Goyemment  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  one  deposed  or  oyerthrown,  such  an  one  as 
should  reasonably  secure  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  people  thus  reduced  to  subjection ;  in  some  man- 
ner, not  inconsistent,  to  be  sure,  with  the  proper  in- 
terests of  the  goyemiuff  power,  and  the  maintenanoe 
of  it  in  its  supremacy  there. 

The  power  established  there  was  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  haye  seen,  the  Commander-in- 
CUef  of  the  forces,  military  and  nayal,  of  the  United 
States,  was  at  the  head  oi  that  power,  and  had  the 
light  and  duty  to  exercise  and  dir^t  it  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  him,  representing  for  this  purpose  the 
soyereignty  of  the  United  States,  to  see  tnat  the  duty 
deyolying  on  his  €k>yemment  should  be  properly  per- 
formed. He  acted  in  obedience  to  this  duty,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  right,  when  he  attempted  to 
establish  there  a  judicial  tribunal  capable  of  deciding 
eontroyersies  and  administering  justice. 

But  how  does  this  question  sund  on  the  authority 
of  ac^udged  cases.  In  the  case  of  Cross  et  al,  ys. 
Hamsen,  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States, 
in  1868,  reported  in  16  Howard,  at  page  164^  the 
Court  held  that  a  ciyil  Qoyemment  formed  in  Gali- 
fomia,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  nayy,  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  while  it  was  held  in  military  occupation  by  the 
forces  under  him,  was  an  act  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  that  the  formation  of  such  a  ciyil 
Qoyemment  was  the  rightful  exercise  of  a  belligerent 
right  oyer  a  conquered  country. 

The  decision  coyered  the  whole  ground,. that  the 
Proyisional  Goyemment  of  the  Unired  States  there 
was  rightful  and  legal,  and  that  it  continued  in  force 
a  legal,  rightful  Goyemment  thvough  the  time  the 
country  was  held  in  military  occupation,  and  after 
that  occupation  ceased,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  in 
force  until  some  other  system  was  proyided  ao- 
eordinff  to  law  to  supersede  it. 

For  the  doctrine  that  a  conqueror  in  a  eonquered 
country  may  establish  a  Goyemment,  and  courts  for 
the  administration  of  Justice,  the  case  of  Leitensdor- 
fer  et  al.  ys.  Webb,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  1867,  reported  in  SO  Howard, 
176,  is  an  authority  directly  in  point.  In  Utat  case 
the  conduct  of  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
by  General  Kearny,  the  officer  in  command  of  its 
forces  there,  was  brought  in  question.  It  appeared 
that  after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  arms 
of  tiie  United  States,  General  Kearny  in  command 
of  the  forces  there,  established  a  Goyemment  and 
proyisional  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice. 

Those  courts,  in  the  case  referred  to,  were  ad- 
judged to  be  legd,  and  their  decisions  oblieatory  as 
warranted  by  law.  The  power  to  establishlhe  Goy- 
emment ana  the  courts  was  directly  in  question,  and 
was  directly  passed  upon  by  the  Court,  and  was  sus- 
tained on  the  ground  of  the  ri^t  of  conquest. 

In  that  case,  moreoyer,  it  appeared  thai  the 
country  conquored  was  subse(^uently,  bj  treaty, 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
by  the  act  of  cession  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  goyem  the  country  and  enforce  the  laws  made  by 
the  Proyisional  Goyemment  while  it  wtls  held  in 
military  occupation,  was  terminated. 

The  Court  say :  **  Of  the  yalidity  of  these  ordinan- 
ces of  that  Proyisional  Goyemment  there  is  made  no 
question  with  respect  to  the  period  during  which  the 
territory  was  held  b^  the  United  States,  as  occupy- 
ing conqueror,  and  it  would  seem  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  that  during  the  period  of  their  yalid  existence 
and  operation,  these  ordinances  must  haye  displaced 
and  superseded  eyery  preyious  institution  of  the 


yanquished  or  deposed  political  power  which  wis  S&* 
compatible  with  them.  But  it  nas  been  contended, 
that  whateyer  might  haye  been  the  rights  of  the  oo- 
cupying  conqueror,  as  such,  these  were  all  termi- 
nated by  the  termination  of  the  belligerent  attitude  of 
the  parties,  and  that  with  the  dose  of  the  contest, 
eyery  institution  which  had  been  oyerthrown  or  sus- 
pended would  be  reyiyed  and  reftstablished«" 

"  The  fisllaoy  of  this  pretension."  the  Court  pro- 
oeed  to  say,  **  is  exposed  by  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
quered territory  neyer  was  relinquished  by  the  con- 
queror, nor  restored  to  its  onjrinal  condition  or 
allegiance,  but  was  retained  by  ue  occupant  until 

Sossession  was  matured  into  absolute,  permanent 
ominion  and  soyereignty."  The  Court  then  pro- 
ceed to  decide  when  the  institutions  of  the  no- 
yisional  G^yernment  would  terminate. 

They  say :  **  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  Proyisional  Goy- 
emment could  be  reyoked  or  modified  by  the  United 
States  alone,  either  by  direct  legislation  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  or  that  of  the  Territorial  Goyemment, 
in  the  exercise  of  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Con- 
gress." The  quenion  there  presented  was  the 
yalidity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Territorial  Goyem- 
ment, authoriiingattachments  of  property  of  debtors, 
enacted  by  the  Proyisional  Goyemment,  while  the 
country  was  held  in  nulitaiy  occupation,  and  before 
the  cession  of  i^  but  sought  to  oe  enforced  by  the 
Proyisional  Territorial  Court  after  the  cession  of  the 
country  to  the  United  States,  and  after  the  military 
occupation  had  ceased.  The  Court  upheld  the  law 
in  its  origin,  and  also  in  its  continuance  in  force,  and 
the  administration  of  it  by  the  Proyisional  Territorial 
Court  after  the  cession  or  the  country,  and  after  the 
military  occupation  had  ceased. 

In  the  case  of  Jecker  m.  Montgomery,  14  Howard, 
i98j  decided  in  1864,  the  same  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Umted  States  incidentally  recognize  the  legality  and 
powers  of  those  Proyisional  Courts,  and  while  de- 
ciding that,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  cases  of  piiseu 
and  not  at  all  applicable  to  any  others,  they  coula 
not  legally  act  in  cases  of  that  class,  the  Court  ad- 
mit their  powers  and  jurisdiction  in  other  cases: 
making  three  decisions  of  the  Court  of  last  resort  of 
the  €h>yemment  of  the  United  States  quite  in  point. 
Either  of  these  should  be  sufficient  authority  for 
such  a  principle,  if  indeed  a  principle  so  puinly 

8 roper  and  necessary,  can  be  thought  to  need  aa- 
lority  of  precedent  at  all. 

But  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  doing  work  of 
supererogation,  which  charges  I  am  persuaded  might 
well  be  maintained  against  me,  I  will  add  to  these 
authorities  alread^r  commented  on,  still  another  one, 
which  has  a  bearing  ouite  material  on  this  case  at 
more  than  one  point.  1  mean  the  case  of  the  United 
States  M.  Rice,  4  Wheaton,  246.  That  case,  aa  weU 
as  those  already  cited,  decides  that,  by  the  eonqueat 
and  m'tUtarpr  ocoupation  by  one  nation  of  a  portion 
of  the  temtory  ot  another,  the  portion  so  acquired 
passes  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  eoyem- 
ment  of  the  nation  to  which  It  had  preyiously  helong- 
ed,  and  comes  under  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
nation  making  the  oonquest.  It  cdso  deddes  that 
while  such  territory  is  held  by  the  conqueror,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  party  so  holding  it  to  govern  it,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  make  laws  by  which  to  goyem  it.  In 
shor^  that,  by  conquest,  the  soyereignty  and  right  to 
rale  of  the  conqueror  are  introdaceaand  established, 
and  the  sovereignty  and  right  of  rule  in  the  party 
expelled  are  extinffnished ;  and  that  the  duty  or  alle- 

S'ance  in  the  people  remaining  there  is  transferred  in 
ce  manner  from  the  yanquished  to  the  victorious 
party ;  in  fact,  that  by  such  an  act  the  change  in  the 
sovereignty  and  allegiance  are  complete,  and  new 
rights  ana  duties  in  both  parties  are  created  accord- 
ioffly.  I  think  that  all  these  conclusions  certainly 
follow  from  what  is  decided,  i^  indeed,  they  are  not 
all  actually  decided  there. 
The  right,  therefore,  of  a  conqueror  in  a  con 
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qnered  coTintxy  to  ordun  a  lystem  of  gorermnent 
for  it,  and,  among  other  institntions,  to  erect  courts 
of  justice,  and  maintain  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  proper  functions,  is  as  well  established  ana  free 
from  douDt,  when  considered  on  authority,  as  it  is  in 
principle. 

Bat  it  maj  be  said  that  this  reasoning,  if  correct 
as  to  territory  foreign  to  the  conqueror,  and  as  to 
which  his  rights  and  duties  are  simply  and  solely 
those  of  a  conqueror  by  force  of  arms,  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  case  in  question,  for  this  Louisiana  is  a 
part  of  the  territorir  of  tiie  United  States,  oTer  which 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  Goyemment  were  already  fixed, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  states,  and  limited  to  the  powers  and  du- 
ties conferred  by  them;  and  that  those  laws  do  not 
S'ye  the  President  the  power  to  establish  a  court  like 
is,  and  therefore  that  he  has  not  that  power. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  ordinarily,  he  would  haye 
no  such  power ;  and  hence,  instead  of  looking  for  it 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
alone.  I  haye  looked  elsewhere  and  to  other  facts 
than  nis  merely  occupying  the  plactf  of  President  at 
the  time.  I  haye  inyoked  also  the  fact  that  he  was 
by  yirtue  of  that  office,  as  commander  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  holding  in  armed  belligerent 
occupation  the  counti^  in  which  the  Court  was  estab- 
Kshed,  and  in  which  its  powers  and  authority  are 
now  brought  in  question. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  act  of  the  United  States  in 
this  case  had  not  the  usual  effect  of  a  conquest  of 
foreign  territory — ^that  instead  of  acquiring  anew  the 
rights  of  a  conqueror,  the  United  States  by  this  con- 
quest (as  I  for  the  sake  of  conyenience  haye  called 
it],  has  but  remoyed  the  obstacles  to  the  enjoyment 
or  its  preexisting  rights,  and  has  not  acquired  any 
new  ones  of  a  conqueror. 

As  we  haye  seen,  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  a 
conqueror  to  goyem  conquered  territory,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  establish  proyisionally  civil  institu- 
tions m  it,  is  necessity,  and  that  chiefly  the  necessity 
of  the  conquered  country  and  its  inhabitants.  A 
goyemment  of  some  kind  they  must  have,  for  no 
community  can  exist  without  it. 

The  power  of  the  conqueror  has  oyerridden  and 
subjected  all  other  power,  and  this  necessity  can  be 
supplied  from  no  otner  source  than  him,  for  he  holds 
for  the  time  beiuff  all  power.  Whilst  this  continues 
to  be  the  case,  what  is  there  in  the  case  in  question 
of  Louisiana,  which  should  make  it  different  from  a 
foreign  countryJ? 

The  inhabitants  of  that  country  owed  allegiance  to 
and  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Goyem- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  is  said  familiarly,  and 
this  is  quite  true  in  the  sense  in  which  the  remark  is 
usually  made.  But  did  the  United  States  eyer,  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  owe  the  peo- 
ple of  this  territory  a  protection  and  goyemment 
which  would  supply  all,  or  any  considerable  part  of 
their  wants  in  tms  respect  ? 

If  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  should 
afford  to  this  country  all  the  protection,  and  aid — 
should  perform  for  it  all  the  goVemmental  offices 
which  it  oy  yirtue  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land  was  ever  bound,  or  had  a  right  to  do,  how  far 
would  this  go  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  th^ 
country  in  that  respect?  Is  it  not  quite  certain,  on 
looking  into  the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  relations, 
rights,  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  to  the 
tract  of  countiT  in  question,  or  any  other  tract  em- 
braced within  tne  State,  that  with  the  Federal  Goy- 
emment in  full  frinction  and  all  its  duties  fhlly  per- 
formed, a  yery  small  portion  of  the  goyemmental 
necessities  of  the  country  would  be  supplied  f 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  us  all,  that  under  our  system 
of  ffoyemment  almost  all  the  goyemmental  aid  need- 
ed by  our  people  is  due  to  them  from  the  local  depos- 
itories of  power,  the  State  goyemments— for  most 
purposes   within   their   own   territory,    soyereign. 


These  ffoyeraments,  under  our  system^  are  the  r»- 

gositorles  of  nearly  all  of  the  powers  of  goyemment 
1  ordinary  times  in  familiar  use  among  us,  and 
whether  they  be  applied  by  the  State  itself,  by  ito 
own  officers  directly,  or  be  allotted  out  in  parcels  to 
smaller  goyemmental  districts,  such  as  counties  or 
parishes,  cities,  towns,  or  yillages,  to  be  applied  by 
the  officers  of  those  localities  respectiyely,  still  the 
State  and  not  the  Federal  Goyemmtat  is  the  reser- 
yoir  from  which  they  are  drawn,  whether  it  be  for 
distribution  or  exercise ;  and  the  State,  and  not  the 
Federal  power  and  officers,  administer  and  execute 
them. 

From  which  Goyemment  comes  the  system  of  po- 
lice by  which  order  in  society  is  maintained  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other  f  From  which  the  ju- 
dicial power — ^the  one  in  question  here  and  now-Aij 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  crime  is  punished  and  re- 
pressed, controyersies  decided,  and  the  riffhts  of 
persons  and  property  established  and  maintained? 
and  what  is  certainly  quite  in  point,  ttomiohU^soaree 
comes  the  power  by  which  tnese  yery  unfortunate 
criminals  now  before  me  would  ordinarily  on  a  basis 
of  peace  be  tried,  and  justice  be  meted  out  to  them? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Goyemment  of  the  United 
States,  remitted  to  its  ordinary  constitutional  fdnc- 
tions  within  one  of  the  States  as  in  times  of  peace, 
could  not  supply  a  eoyemment  at  all  adeouate  to  the 
necessities  of  society,  and  especially  could  not  haye 
taken  co^izance  of,  or  punisned  at  all.  either  of  the 
offences  m  question  by  any  tribunal  it  eyer  had,  or 
had  the  right  to  establish. 

The  necessity  for  a  proyisional  eoyemment  here 
for  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  goyemment 
is  necessary,  and  especially  of  a  proyisional  tribunal 
for  dispensing  justice  generally,  and  in  cases  like 
these  now  under  consideration,  was  the  same  as,  and 
none  other  than  it  would  haye  been  if  this  tract  of 
country  in  question  had  been  a  part  of  the  domain  of 
a  goyemment  wholly  fore^  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  oyer  the  territory  of  which  it  had  no 
other  rights  than  those  growing  out  of  war  and  con- 
quest. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in 
reference  to  governmental  rights  and  duties  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
citizens  of  the  several  States  and  those  of  foreign 
territory.  Certain  it  is,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
this  territory  is  not,  by  the  nature  of  our  system  of 
goyemment,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  most  matters  of  local  administration, 
but  is  exclusively  under  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  Federal  Gk>yemment  was  never  bound 
and  never  assumed  or  pretended  to  furnish  govern- 
ment to  any  section  of  the  States  as  to  their  internal 
or  local  matters  generally,  and  has  not,  and  never 
had  the  dutv^  right,  or  power  to  do  so. 

But  this  district  of  territory  had  been  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
had  openly  withdrawn  from  all  connection  with  that 
Government  under  the  forms  of  law  and  civil  legisla- 
tion, had  allied  itself  with  others  hostile  and  at  war 
with  it,  and  had,  hy^  force  of  arms,  for  a  considerable 
time  maintained  this  attitude  external  and  hostile, 
resisting  successfrilly  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  subject  it  to  law  and  duty.  However  the  act  of 
secession  was  ineffectual  in  law,  this  district  had  in 
fact  and  practically  withdrawn  from  all  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
arrayed  itself  in  armed  hostility  to  it.  Its  duties  re- 
mained unchanged,  no  doubt,  but  its  rights  to  the 
filial  relation — ^its  rights  to  receive  from  the  Federal 
Goyemment  the  consideration  and  care  of  a  parent 
rather  than  the  imperious  commands  of  a  military 
master,  may  have  been  much  changed  by  the  events 
which  nad  transpired,  and  I  think  that  they  had  been. 
Having  taken  for  itself  the  attitude  oi  a  foreign 
State,  and  that,  too,  of  one  hostile  and  at  war  wnh 
the  United  States,  and  formed  and  adapted  all  its 
civil  institutions,  and  in  every  respect  bent  itself  to 
that  condition,  and  claimed  and  asserted  it,  and  prac- 
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ticaUj  maintained  it  bj  force  of  arms  for  a  time,  and  United  States  in  territory  beloii£in|;  to  it,  not  held 

hATing  been  at  this  time  overcome  and  subjected  to  the  in  milits^r  occupation,  or  jure  mIU.  go  far  to  prove 

arms  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  it  may  that  the  tact  that  this  country  belonged  for  somo 

very  well  be  that  while  it  has  acquired  no  new  rights  purposes  to  the  United  States,  aside  from  the  coming 


padiated,  however  it  may  have  failed  in  establishing  to  govern  it  and  to  establish  government  as  he  may 

at  that  time  ita  freedom  from  the  duties  attendaiu  deem  expedient ;  but  that  sucn  territory,  on  the  con- 

upon  it.  tnxy,  is  on  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  terr^ 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  Reiter  and  Louis,  tory  strictly  and  for  all  purposes  foreign, 

however,  take  different  grounds  on  this  motion.    The  There  is  no  pret^ace  tnat  the  Federal  Gh)vemment 

former  insists  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Court  has  in  any  manner  directly  brought,  or  souffht  to 

in  its  origin  was  without  warrant  in  law.            ^    ^  brina;.  the  labors  of  this  Court  to  a  close.    Hiaving 

While  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  insist  estaDiished  it,  and  bade  it  proceed  in  the  performance 

that  these  powers  have  ceased,  by  reason,  as  I  under-  of  its  mission,  it  will  continue  (the  power  which 

stand  the  argument,  of  the  organization  of  a  civil  established  it  continuing)  until  that   power  shall 

government  here  which  supersedes  the  military,  I  revoke  its  commission,  or  otherwise  decree  its  dis- 

pass  to  consider  the  question  presented  by  this  argur  continuance.    But  it  is  said  that  a  civil  government 

ment.  has  been  established  here,  and  that  therefore  the 

If  a  conqueror  in  a  oonc^uered  country  have  a  right  proper  functions  of  the  provisional  one,  and  among 

to  set  up  a  government  m  it,  when  does  that  right  others  the  functions  of  the  provisional  court,  have 

cease  ?    Or,  rather,  if  he  have  such  a  right,  and  ezer-  ceased. 

ciseit,  when  does  the  power  of  the  government  so  set  It  is  quite  true  that  some  measures  apparently 

up  cease  ?  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 

I  answer,  jSr«<,  it  will  terminate  necessarily  whezb*  have  been  taken.  Members  of  Congress  were  elect- 
ever  the  power  which  formed  it  shall  terminate,  or  ed  in  1862,  and  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  national 
become  unable  to  support  it.  And  Moondl^,  when-  Legislature.  Several  other  officers— a  Governor, 
ever  that  power  shall  tor  any  cause  voluntarily  bring  Attorney-General,  and  others — have  also  been  elected 
it  to  an  end.  more  recently  under  the  direction  of  the  military 

That  tiie  power  of  the  Federal  Government  here  authorities.    A  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 

has  not  been  terminated,  I  need  no  argument  to  Constitution  of  the  State  has  been  elected  and  con- 


cases,  at  least,  in  which  the  power  of  the  provisional  such  a  consummation,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Federal 

fovernment  and  the  provisional  courts  was  sustained  (Government.    That  all  these  things  have  been  done 

y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  Fed- 

80  upheld  in  territory  belonging,  aside  from  military  end  Government,  as  exercised  by  the  military  arm 

occupation  and  of  right,  to  tiie  domain  of  the  United  of  it,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facta  will 

States,  and  over  which  that  Government  had  powers  doubt. 

of  government  full  and  complete,  for  all  purposes,  Waiving,  for  the  present,  however,  as  unnecessary 

as  any  sovereign  or  State  has  ordinarily  within  its  to  be  considered  here,  the  question  whether  these 

own  territory ;   rights  not  limited  to  its  external  movements  have  their  foundation  in  and  derive  their 

matters  alone,  or  cniefly,  as  are  those  of  the  United  vital  principle  from  the  State  or  from  Federal  sources 

States,  in^  territory  lyinjg  within  one  of  the  States,  ««-ana  whether  in  use,  as  some  of  them  are,  they 


but  embracing  powers  for  all  the  details  of  local  ad-  are  in  fact  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  defjmct 

ministration,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  State,  or  of  the  living  Federal  power,  it  is  quite  cer* 

And  even  there,  where  the  United  States  had,  by  tain  and  sufficient  for  present  purposes  that  the  Fed- 

the  Constitution,  powers  of  government  ample  for  eral  Government  has  not  voluntarilv  abdicated  and 

aU  purposes,  the  power  to  continue  in  force  a  pro-  resigned  to  them  all,  or  generally  the  functions  of 

visional  government  long  after  military  occupation  government,  certainly  not  those  of,  the  provisional 

had  ceased,  and  when  the  rights  of  the  United  States  court. 

there  depended  not  at  all  on  military  power,  or  bel-  Such  a  general  surrender  alone  could  have  diveat- 

ligerency,  but  whollv  on  compact  between  the  former  ed  the  power  of  this  Court,  for  there  is  no  pretence 

sovereign  and  itsel/— even  tbere,  in  territory  confes-  that  the  Federal  Government  has  singled  out  certain 

sedly  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  in  time  powers,  and   among  them  the   powers  heretofore 

of  peace,  and  in  the  absence  of  military  power  or  exercised  by  this  Court,  and  so  parted  with  them  as 

military  necessity,  the  provisional  government  and  to  be  unable  to  recall  or  exercise  them.    The  whole 

the  provisional  courts  were  upheld  to  the  fullest  argument,  on  the  contrary,  proceeds  on  the  idea  that 

extent,  and  were  a^judg^d  to  continue  legally  and  civil  government,  as  a  whole,  has  been  established 

practically  in  force  as  instruments  of  the  Federal  here,  and  all  the  power  to  exercise  it  resigned  into 

Government  until  it  should,  bv  its  constitutional  the  hands  of  State  authorities, 

action,  through  its  legislature,  otherwise  provide.  In  short,  that  the  State  is  again  in  possession  of 

In  the  earner  of  those  cases.  Cross  v#.  Harrison,  all  the  governmental  powers  which  ot  right,  under 

16  Howard's  Beports.  164,  the  Court  say :    "  Our  our  system,  belong  to  the  State,  in  contradistinction 

conclusion  from  what  nas  been  said  is,  that  the  civil  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the  United 

government  of  California,  organized  as  it  was,  from  States  retain  only  what  are  designed,  under  our  svs- 

a  right  of  conquest,  did  not  cease  or  become  defunct  tem  of  government,  ordinarily  to  be  exercised  by  the 

in  consequence  of  ue  signature  of  the  treaty  or  from  Federal  Government  in  aU  the  States  in  times  of 

its  ratification.  peace,  and  that  both  parties  are,  in  fact,  remitted  to 

"  We  think  it  was  continued  over  a  ceded  conquest,  their  own  positions  in  the  constitutional  government 

without  any  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  or  formerly  occupied  by  them,  and  the  same  as  are  now 

the  United  States,  and  that  until  Congress  legislated  occupied  by  the  loyal  States. 

for  Of  the  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  Ac,  were  legally  At  the  time  this  motion  was  made  (and  everr  thing 

demanded  and  lawfUly  receiyed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  must  relate  to  that  time}  there  was  not  a  court  in  the 

the  collector  of  the  port,  who  recttved  his  appoint-  part  of  Louisiana  withm  the  Federal  lines  having 

ment,  Ac,  Ac,  from  Governor  Mason."  any  reasonable  pretence  of  authority  from  any  other 

These  cases,  in  deciding  that  a  provisional  govern-  source  than  theTederal  Government, 

ment  may  be  maintained  by  the  military  power  of  the  The  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  then 
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In  opermtion  here»  were  and  an  fhe  eonftitntioiMi  In  addition  to  the  cases  alreadj  commented  en,  I 

courts  of  that  gOTcmment.    All  else  were  creations  will  refer  to  seyeral  more  haying  important  bearing 

of  the  militaiy  power  of  the  Federal  GoTemment.  on  this  qnestion,  not  as  establishing  any  new  princi- 

All  the  goremmental  ftinctions  in  exercise  here  at  pie  or  sustaining  any  old  one  not  better  sustained  by 

that  time,  not  only  courts  of  Instice  but  all  others,  more  modem  and  unquestionable  authority  already 

and  all  the  judges,  officers,  and  instruments  by  which  referred  to,  though  equally  conclusiTe  of  the  princi- 

they  were  performed  and  operated,  were  tnose  of  pie  with  them ;  but  as  nimishing,  perchance,  to 

th^  Federal  Govemment,  and  were  appointed,  com-  some  mind  some  new  yiew,  reason,  or  iUus^ation 

missioned,  animated,  sustained,  and  moved  by  that  of  a  principle  better  established  on  authority  by  cases 

power  alone.  alrea<dy  introduced. 

The  Provisional  Conrt  for  the  State  of  Lonisianap—  Ghrotins  De  J.  B.,  ac.  P.  1. 2,  c  — ,  %.h€t9eq. ;  lb., 

the  Court  of  the  Fbdend  Qovernment— retains  all  the  L  8,  c  6,  a.  4;  lb.,  1.  8,  c.  9.  s.  0, 14;  PniTendorfl  by 

|>owers  it  ever  had,  and  will  continue  to  exercise  Barbeyrao,  L  7,  c.  7.  a.  6;  lb.,  1.  8,  o.  11,  s.  8;  Byn- 

rightfully  ajurisdiction  commensurate  with  its  char-  kershoek  Q.  J.,  Pub.,  L  1,  c  6,  16;  Buponceau'e 

ter,  so  long  as  the  President,  or  the  Goyemment  he  transl.,  46,  124;    Yoet    ad  Pandect,  1.  89,  tit.  4^ 

represents,  shall  will  it,  and  shall  uphold  it  for  that  no.  7,  Be  Yectigallbus;  lb.,  1.  19  tit   2,   no.  28; 

purpose;  and  whatever  other  institutions  may  have  lb.,  1.  49,  tit.  15,  no.  1 ;  United  States  tv.  Haywatd, 

been  brought,  or  allowed  to  come  into  existence  in  2  Gallia,  fiOl ;  Thu  Ibana,  Bob.,  106:    2%6  AlUna, 

the  mean  tune,  this  Court  will  not  cease,  or  go  out  of  Dodson,  450 ;   80  hogsheads  sugar,  Bentsen,  cLaim- 

existence,  or  he  shorn  of  any  of  its  powers  or  pro-  ant,  9  Cranch.,  l91;    Beeve's   Law.   of  Ship.,   98 

portions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  modicum  of  ^  »eq, ;  United  States  «#.  YowelL  5  Cranch.,  868 : 

them,  or  of  other  powers  of  civil  government,  have  United  States  ««.  Arnold,  1  Gallis,  848,  S.  C,  9 

been  allotted  by  tne  common  parent— the  Federal  Oranch.j,  106:   Bmpson  «9.  Batiiurst,  Winch.  Rep., 

Government— to  other  institutions  or  instrnmentali-  20,  60,  Winch.  Bntiies,  884,  dted  Poph.  176,  S.  a 

ties.  Button,  52.  Com.  Dig.  Officer,  H. 

Something  was  said  on  the  argument  about  the  My  conclusions,  therefore,  are :  That  at  the  time 
laws  which  these  courts  should  administer.  The  of  tne  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Court  for 
laws  of  the  conquered  country,  like  every  tiling  else  Louisiana,  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  that 
connected  vrith  its  government,  are  entirely  under  State  was  held  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  control  and  anbject  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  armed  belligerent  occupation. 
He  makes  and  adopts  them^  in  use  at  his  pleasure.  That  in  a  country  so  held,  the  authority  of  the 
Those  found  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  may  occupying  force  is  paramount,  and  necessarily  oner- 
be  continued  in  use  by  him  or  laid  aside  at  nis  pleas-  ates  the  exclusions  of  all  other  independent  author- 
nre.    If  continued  m  use,  however,  they  become  ity  in  it. 

bis,  and  derive  their  force  and  efficacy  from  him  and  That  ffovemment  from  some  source  is  a  necessity, 
his  adoption  of  them.  In  the  cases  dted  above,  a  and  whfle  the  power  to  give  and  administer  govern- 
new  code  was  made  and  introduced  by  Gen.  Kearny,  ment  is  exdusively  with  a  party  ocoupyinff  a  coun- 
representing  the  government  of  the  conqueror,  called  try,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  and  the 
the  Kearny  Code.  duty  are  his  to  furnish  a  government  andsupply  that 

Id  the  absence  of  any  provision  on  the  subject,  in  want, 

such  a  case  courts  of  justice  are  not  bound  to  adhere  That  the  actual  military  occupation  of  that  terri- 

to  any  particular  system.  This  Court  is  commission-  tory  by  the  United  States  haa  continued  from  that 

ed  to  administer  justice,  and  no  code  of  laws  is  pre-  time  to  the  present,  and  still  continues,  and  the  right 

scribed  for  it.    It  may  a!aopt  such  rules  as  may  seem  and  duty  of  government,  therefore,  continue  with 

wise  and  expedient,  whetner  corresponding  to  tiie  the  United  States. 

system  in  use  here  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  or  Thattheestablishment  of  the  Provisional  Court  for 

mffering  from  it.    It  has  always  adminlsterea  justice  Louisiana,  by  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief 

according  to  the  Code  of  Louisiana,  and  so  have  all  of  the  f<nroes  of  the  United  States,  while  they  held 

other  couis  here,  not  because  it  was  hownd  by  that  the  territory  in  which  it  was  to  exercise  its  ftinctions, 

code,  as  law  of  the  State^  but  because  it  seemed  ex-  was  an  act  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations, 

pedient  and  wise  to  continue  along  under  the  system  That  so  long  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States 

found  in  use  here,  rather  than  introduce  a  new  one.  shall  continue,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  it  as  the 

In  the  cases  cited  above  from  California,  Cross  tw.  party  dominant  there  to  afford  to  the  country  a  gov* 

Harrison,  16    Howard   B..  164;   Leitensdorfer  cf.  emment  will  continue. 

Webb,  20  Howard,  176,  and  Jecker  v«.  Montgomery,  That  said  Court  has,  from  the  time  of  its  founda 
14Howard,  498,  the  previously  existing  systems  of  law  tion  to  the  present  time,  rightfully  exercised  its 
were  ignored  and  a  new  and  original  system  intro*  ftmctionsin  territory  in  which  the  Government  of  the 
duced,  which  course  received  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  has  been  by  force  of  its  arms  sever- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tiiose  cases  |  eign,  and  will  continue  rightfully  to  exerdse  them 
ana  in  the  case  cited  from  Kaine.  tiie  United  States  there,  so  long  as  its  commission  shall  remain  unre- 
««.  Bice,  4  Wheaton.  254,  the  British  Government  voked  and  the  power  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
made  a  new  and  different  law  and  administered  it  tinue  to  support  it  in  the  exercise  of  them. 

while  the  territory  was  held  by  it,  and  that  course  

received  the  sanction  of  the  same  court  of  highest  LO VEJOT,  OwsK,  bom  in  Allnon,  Kennebec 

authority,  in  the  case  refewed  to.  Oonnty,  Maine,  January  6th,  ISll.died  in  Brook- 

sa?d'i^^?hi?i^n1o'nl^^^^^^^^  1/^  £' Y.,  M^b  jSS,  T^^     fais  father  wa. 

I  have  declared.    I  have,  however,  referred  to  the  *  Clergyman  and  mrmer,  and  ne  worked  upon 

court  of  highest  authority  in  such  cases  of  any  tribu-  the  farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 

nallmownamon^men,  andjtolhedeoisions^of^at  when  he  fitted    for  eoUege  at  a  neighboring 

-.„*^            *               «  _-              ^^  -             ^  entered  Bowdoin  College.    He 

_ 1885,  and  emigrated  to  Alton,  nii- 

nnnecessary  and  inexpedient,*  end,  for  the  omission  uois,  where  he  engaged  in  theologioal  studies, 

to  cite  them  to  snch  poUts,  I  have  the  very  high  bis  brother  Ber.  El^ah  P.  LoTejoy  being  at  the 

anttkority  of  the  SunresM  Comrt  of  the  United  Stirtee,  time  the  editor  of  a  paper  tiiere  which  advo- 

in  the  caae  of  the  Umted  States  1W.  Bice,- 4  WheatoDL  n^A^ji    Anf^  aTaw^iw- ttsI^      Tn   lOftT   ¥\^i^  nwv. 

254,  above  referred  to,  tiiat  in  casesUJe  tiiat  "  toS  ?**^    ^S"®'*^*7  Tu^     a  J^^' .  vl  ^^ 

clear  to  require  aid  from  authority,*'  it  is  not  well  Wavwy  <atizenB  of  Alton  and  the  neignbonng 

to  encumber  an  o^on  with  them.  counties  in  Missoiiri,  taking  offence  at  the  de- 
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nxmciations  of  dayery  oontained  in  Rev.  Mr.  now  that  the  Pimdent  is  up  with  the  ardrage 

LoTejoy's  paper,  a  mob,  mostly  composed  of  of  theHonse." 

Missourians,  crossed  the  river  to  Alton,  and,  LOWELL,  Ohakleb  BuasKix,  an  American 
after  destroying  his  press,  murdered  him.  soldier,  bom  in  Boston,  in  1835;  died  near 
Owen  Lovejoy  was  present,  and  his  life  was  Oedar  OreelL  Ya.,  October  20th,  1864.  He 
sought  by  the  mob,  but  notwithstanding  his  was  educatea  at  the  Public  Latin  School  of 
utter  fearlessness  of  danger,  he  escaped  death  Boston,  and  in  1854,  when  scarcely  nineteen 
at  their  hands,  and  from  that  day  he  devoted  years  of  age,  graduated  at  Harvard  College . 
himself  not  to  revenging  his  brother's  death,  with  the  first  a<Hior8.  Alter  several  years  of ' 
but  to  seek  the*  overthrow  of  slavery  as  having  travel  in  Europe  he  entered  into  commercial 
been  the  cause  of  it.  At  that  time  &e  laws  of  pursuits,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  re* 
lUinois  forbade  the  holding  of  anti-slavery  bellion  was  superintendent  of  some  von-works 
meetings,  and  visited  those  who  participated  in  in  Maryland.  He  immediately  sought  service 
them  with  fines.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  entered  the  in  the  army,  and  was  commissioiied  a  captain 
ministry  (of  the  Congregational  Church)  soon  in  the  Sixth  regunent  of  regular  cavalry.  Dur- 
after  his  brother's  death,  and  was  pastw  of  a  ing  the  next  two  years  he  saw  much  service 
church  in  Princeton,  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  as  a  cavalry  ofScer  and  as  a  member  of  Gen. 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  anti-slavery  meet-  McClellan's  stafl^  and  after  participating  in  the 
ings  at  different  points  throughout  the  State,  Peninsular  campaign  and  in  the  military  oper- 
and when  arrested,  as  he  often  was,  and  con-  ations  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  of  the  sue- 
victed  and  fined,  he  invariably  announced  at  ceeding  autumn,  was  appointed  early  in  1868 
the  close  of  the  court  at  what  time  and  place  to  command  the  Second  Massachusetts  cavalry, 
the  next  anti-slavery  meeting  would  be  held,  then  organizing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bost<»u 
He  was  often  threatened  with  violence  at  these  In  this  capacity  he  on  one  occaaon,  by  his  cool* 
meetings,  but  the  lion-like  spirit  of  the  man  was  ness  and  personal  courage,  repressed  a  danger- 
only  evoked  the  more  strongly  by  such  demon-  ous  mutiny  among  a  portion  of  his  command, 
strations.  and  the  bursts  of  his  eloquence,  as  he  The  regiment,  upon  being  recruited  to  its  full 
defended  his  position,  thrilled  his  audience  and  number,  was  sent  to'  Washington,  where  for 
won  for  him  many  warm  supporters.  more  than  a  year  CoL  Lowell  heid  command 

The  authorities  soon  found  that  it  was  use-  of  all  the  cavalry  about  l^e  city,  a  post  re- 
less  to  punish  a  man  of  such  a  spirit  for  advo-  quiring  no  little  vigilance  and  activity,  in  view 
eating  views  which  he  conscientiously  held,  and  of  the  daring  depre&tions  by  Mosby^s  guerrillas, 
for  which  he  was  willing,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  whom  his  troopers  frequently  encountered  and 
his  life,  and  after  a  time  these  odious  laws  fell  dispersed.  Becoming  weary  of  this  guard  duty, 
into  desuetude  and  eventually  they  were  re-  ana  longing  for  the  c^portunity  to  serve  in  a 
pealed.  In  1854,  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  elected^  to  regular  campaign,  he  g^ladly  transferred  his 
the  State  Legislature,  and  m  1856  his  district  command  to  Sheridan^s  army  in  the  valley  of 
sent  him  to  Congress,  where  he  continued  by  the  Shenandoah,  and  in  every  subsequent  en- 
suocesdve  reflections  till  his  death.  In  Con-  gagem^t  and  reconnoissance  showed  such 
gress  he  was  always  an  active  working  member,  ability  and  courage,  that  a  brigadier-general's 
and  an  influential,  elo<juent  speaker.  His  death  commission  would  undoubtedly  have  been  soon 
was  the  result  of  Bnght's  Disease  of  the  Kid-  conferred  upon  l^im,  had  he  lived.  He  was 
neys,  and  though  he  had  suffered  from  it  for  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
some  time,  his  last  sickness  was  brief.  Oct  19th,  and  died  on  the  succeeding  day.   He 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1864,  only  a  month  had  hi^erto  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  Ufe, 

before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  his  Mend  William  having  had  twelve  horses  killed  under  him 

Lloyd  Garrison,  giving  his  views  with  reference  within   three   years,  and  escaped  without  a 

to  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection.  The  following  were  wound.    In  social  position,  in '  culture,  and  in 

the  sentiments  he  then  expressed :  intellectual  gifts^  CoL  Lowell  was  one  of  the 

**  I  write  you,  although  ill-health  compels  me  most  promising  young  men  that  Kew  England 

to  do  it  by  the  hand  of  another,  to  express  to  has  sent  to  the  war.    Almost  every  great  quality 

you  my  gratification  at  the  position  you  have  belonging  to  the  soldier  seemed  to  be  his,  and  his 

taken  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  am  satis-  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  cause  ibrwhidi 

fied,  as  the  old  theologians  used  to  say  in  regard  he  fought  and  died. 

to  the  world,  that  if  he  is  not  the  best  conceiv-  LO  WES^'HAL,  Rev.  Isidob,  a  philologist 
able  President  he  is  the  best  possible.  I  have  and  missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
known  something  of  the  facts  inside  during  his  Board  of  Missions,  bom  in  Posen,  Pmssiaii 
Administration,  and  I  know  that  he  has  been  Poland,  1827,  killed  in  Peshawur,  Northern 
just  as  radical  as  any  of  his  cabinet  And  India,  April  27, 1864.  His  parents  were  Jews, 
although  he  does  not  do  every  thing  that  yon  his  mother  being  a  strict  adnerent  to  ^e  Bab- 
or  I  would  like,  the  question  recurs,  whether  it  binical  traditions  or  oral  law.  He  was  instruct- 
is  likely  we  can  elect  a  man  who  would.  It  is  ed  oareftdly  in  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
evident  that  the  great  mass  of  Unionists  prefer  and  in  his  early  diildhood  attended  a  Jewish 
him  for  reflection ;  and  it  seems  to  me  certain  school,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the 
that  the  Providence  of  Gk>d,  during  another  Hebrew  and  the  rudiments  of  science,  and  ex- 
term,  will  grind  slavery  to  powder.    I  believe  hibited  that  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  whicih 
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ef«r  afterward  oharaoterized  lum.  As  soon  as 
he  had  attained  the  requisite  age  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  GTmnasiam,  where  he  acquired  with 
eztraordinarj  rapidity  the  higher  studies  of  a 
liberal  education,  including  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  had  completed  the  course  of  studj. 
He  then  entered  a  mercantile  house  in  Posen 
as  derk,  but  books  were  much  more  to  his 
taste  than  merdiandising,  and  eyery  leisure 
moment  was  devoted  to  literar7  pursuits.  In 
consequence  of  his  association  with  a  club  of 
young  men  of  liberal  tendencies,  and  his  con- 
tribution of  a  poem  to  one  of  the  public  journals, 
he  found  himsdf  inTolved  in  difficulties,  and  to 
avoid  arrest  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the 
country.  Reaching  Hamburg  he  embarked  for 
New  York,  where  ne  arrived  in  the  autumn  of 
1846.  Here  for  some  time  he  sought  employ- 
ment in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  without 
success.  At  length,  with  a  few  shillings  he 
procured  a  few  articles  and  went  about  with 
them  in  a  basket  as  a  peddler.  In  this  capacity 
he  vinted  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  his  in- 
tellectual face  and  thin  clothing  excited  the 
interest  and  compassion  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Gayley 
of  that  city,  who  ofiEered  him  a  shelter  for  the 
night  from  the  severe  cold  storm  then  raging. 
Entering  into  conversation  with  him  Mr.  Gay- 
ley  found  him  possessed  of  talents  of  a  high 
order,  and  attainments  remarkable  for  his  age, 
and  on  the  morrow  he  invited  him  to  remain 
at  his  house  while  he  made  efforts  to  secure 
him  a  situation  as  a  teacher.  He  did  so,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  position  of  teacher  of 
French  and  German  in  Lafayette  OoUege,  Eas- 
ton,  Pennsylvania.  In  an  almost  incredibly 
short  period  the  obtained  so  thorough  a  mas- 
tery of  English  as  both  to  write  and  speak 
it  with  classic  purity.  He  entered  Lafayette 
College  in  advance  in  1847,  and  graduated  m 
1848.  During  the  summer  of  1847  he  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  led.  as  he  himself 
said,  by  the  Christian  ezample  and  devotion 
of  his  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Gayley.  In  1848 
he  took  the  position  of  teacher  of  languages 
in  the  Mount  Holly  Collegiate  School,  N.  J., 
and  turned  his  attention  to  philological  studies. 
in  which  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  coUeotea 
a  large  library  of  very  rare  and  valuable  books 
bearing  upon  philology.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips;  of  New  York,  he  was  ten- 
dered a  scholarship  in  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  which  he  aocqited,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1852  was  matriculated  as  a  student  in 
that  institution.  Here  he  took  a  high  position 
as  a  student,  prosecuting  his  philological  studies 
in  connection  with  theology,  and  contributing 
articles  of  great  ability  to  the  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory. For  about  a  year  after  graduating  at 
the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  he  was  tutor  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  but  having  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  missions  in  India, 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  accepted 
and  appointed  to  the  new  mission  to  the  Aff- 


ghans.  In  August,  1856,  he  sailed  for  India, 
and  arrii^ed  late  in  the  autumn,  and  going  im- 
mediately to  Peshawur,  his  station,  entered 
at  once  with  ardor  upon  his  work.  He  ac- 
quired with  great  readiness  the  difficult  lan- 
guage of  the  Affghans  (the  Pushtoo),  and  soon 
after  the  Persian,  Cashmiri,  Hindustani,  and 
Arabic,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  in- 
telhgibly  in  these  languages  he  commenced 
preaching.  In  the  seven  years  of  his  mission- 
ary life,  beddes  preaching  with  great  frequency 
in  all  these  languages,  he  had  translated  and 
published  the  New  Testament  in  Pushtoo,  and 
had  nearly  completed  a  dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage, had  formed  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  Asiatic  literature,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  Oriental  politics,  than  any  other 
foreigner  in  India;  had  so  completely  mastered 
the  religious  systems,  both  Pagan  and  Moham- 
medan of  the  country,  that  he  was  greatly  fear- 
ed by  the  ablest  muftis  and  priests  as  a  dispu- 
tant ;  had  secured  the  Mendship  of  the  present 
and  late  Governor-General  of  India,  to  whom 
he  rendered  great  services;  had  accumulated  a 
very  large  and  valuable  library,  said  to  be  the 
richest  private  coUection  of  manuscripts  and 
rare  books  on  Oriental  topics  in  India,  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  British  and  American 
reviews,  besides  conducting  a  very  large  cor- 
respondence. He  was  a  most  indefatigable 
student,  devoting  but  four  hours  to  sleep.  He 
came  to  his  death  by  this  intense  devotion  to 
study,  his  ehawhedar,  or  watchman,  seeing  him 
in  his  garden  (where  he  was  walking  in  the 
night  to  cool  his  heated  brain),  mistaking  him 
for  a  robber,  fired  at  him,  and  the  ball  striking 
his  forehead,  he  fell  senseless  and  soon  expired. 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  The  condition  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  in  1864,  and  its  progress 
since  the  previous  year,  is  given  as  follows : 


SYNODS. 

Cliarehw. 

Commml- 

1.  N«w  York  Mlntsterium 

66 
88 
81 
14 
288 
114 
97 
96 
110 
120 
41 
86 
61 
87 
88 
64 
28 
19 
80 
79 
46 
61 
88 
28 
48 
120 
26 
46 
12 

12,600 

2.  Hartwick  Synod 

4,400 

&  Fnnckean  dynod  (New  York) 

4.  Synod  of  Kew  Jersey 

8,100 
1896 

fi.  BTDod  of  PennsylTanlA. 

48J»2 

6L  Synod  of  East  rennsylvania 

7.  Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania 

8.  Synod  of  Central  PennsylTania 

9.  AiiAffhanT  Bynod 

12,699 

10,890 

7.869 

6,686 

lOi  Pittsbais  Synod 

8,900 

11.  Bynod  of  Maryland 

19l  Melanotbon  Bynod  (MarylandX 

18w  ♦Synod  of  Virginia. 

7,000 
4,800 
8,200 

14  *8ynod  of  Western  Ylrelnla 

16.  *Synod  of  North  Oarolliia 

2,089 
4,200 

1<L- ♦Bynod of  Sonth Carolina..... 

9,869 

IT.  *Synod  of  Texas 

2,800 

18.  Bynod  of  Kentncky 

822 

19.  Xaurllsh  Bynod  of  Ohio 

2,480 

90.  East  Ohio  Bynod 

8.989 

21.  Wlttenbenr  Bynod. '. 

2^669 

22.  Miami  B/nod  oTOhio 

4,027 

28.  Synod  of  Northern  Indiana. i. .  

24  Oily e  Branch  Bynod  (Indiana) 

2ft.  Synod  of  Illlnou 

2,624 

963 

8,700 

26.  Bynod  ol  Northern  Illinois 

8,900 

27.  Bynod  of  Southern  TliinoU .......... 

L200 

28l  Bynod  of  Iowa 

1,400 

29.  Synod  of  Mlnnesot*. ............... 

1,600 

Total 

1,825 

184,728 

•  N*t  iiigWiaBto4  attka  iMt  CmitwIIob  of  lb*  Qmmi  SyBD4 
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8TNOD8. 

CkanhMk 

ComwBiil- 

80.  Joint  Svaod  of  Ohio 

266 

280 
85 
18 
16 
80 
62 
40 
25 
11 
68 
80 

84,600 

8L  Joint  Bvnod  of  Missouri 

80,000 

8&  TennMBea  Synod 

&80O 

88L  Holston  Synod  of  Tennessee 

M.  Synod  of  Indiana 

1,200 
2,000 

86l  Brood  of  WiaeonBin 

10,000 

M.  Gemuuk  Synod  of  Xo  wa. 

6.000 

87.  Buflklo  Synod 

6,000 

88L  MIohiffan  Synod 

2,000 

89.  MlssfsalDDl  Bvnod 

2,000 

4Ql  Soandinavian  Aogostana  Synod.... 

8,000 
L600 

Total 

940 

106,000 

Grand  Total:  1,648  Ministers;  8,766  Oongregations;  292,- 
T88  Gommonloanta. 

The  following  statistics  of  Lntheran  ministers 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  will  give  a 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  denomination  in 
each  State : 

Pennsjlvania,  848;  Ohio,  282 ;  Illinois,  189 ; 
New  York,  188 ;  Indiana,  116 ;  Wisconsin,  96 ; 
Iowa,  62 ;  Virginia,  51 ;  Michigan,  49 ;  Mary- 
land, 49;  Missonri,  41;  South  Carolina,  85; 
North  Oarolina,  88 ;  Minnesota,  80 ;  Texas,  28 ; 
Tennessee,  17;  Georgia,  9;  Mississippi,  6;  Dis- 
trict of  Oolnmbia,  6 ;  Nebraska,  5 ;  Louisiana, 
4;  Kansas,  8;  Kentucky,  2;  Massachusetts,  8; 
Delaware,  1 ;  California,  1 ;  Alabama,  1 ;  Flor- 
ida, 1.    Total,  1,486. 

The  Genend  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  United  States  met  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1864,  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  organized  by 
electing  Dr.  Sprecher,  president  of  Witten- 
berg College,  president.  This  body  meets  every 
second  or  third  year,  and  was,  in  1864,  com- 
posed of  27  particular  synods.  Three  of  these, 
however — ^those  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina— have  formally  seceded  from 
the  general  synod,  and  formed  a  ''General 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States."  Besides  these,  the  synods  of  Texas 
and  West  Virginia  were  not  represented  at 
either  the  general  synod  of  1862  or  that  of  1864. 
At  the  latter,  two  of  the  independent  synods 
applied  for  admission:  thuit  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Franckean  synod.  The  request  of  the  for- 
mer was  unanimously  granted,  but  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Franckean  synod  called  forth  an 
animated  discussion,  because  this  synod  had 
hitherto  not  formally  acknowledged  the  Augs- 
burg confession.  Those  delegates  who  &vor 
the  strictest  possible  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Augsburg  confession,  opposed  the  admission 
of  the  Franckean  synod,  but  the  majority  de- 
cided (by  98  against  89  votes)  in  favor  of  admis- 
sion after  the  delegates  of  the  Franckean  synod 
had  declared  that  the  latter  would  adopt,  at  its 
next  meeting,  the  constitution  of  the  general 
synod,  which  implies  a  recognition  of  tiie  Augs- 
burg confession.  A  portion  of  the  minoril7 
ent^ed  a  protest  against  the  act,  and  the  entire 
delegation  of  the  Pennsylvania  synod  even 
withdrew  from  the  General  Synod.  With  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  General  Synod  it 
was  decided  to  propose  to  the  distriot  synods 


to  amend  the  artiole  in  the  constitotiaii  flc 
that  every  synod,  having  eight  ministers  shoold 
be  entitled  to  one  clerical  and  one  lay  dele- 
gate— sixteen  to  two;  twenty-four  to  tiiree; 
thirty-two  to  four;  forty  to  five;  fifty-tive  to 
six ;  seventy  to  seven ;  eighty-five  to  eight;  one 
hundred  to  nine  clerical  and  nine  lay  delegaites, 
which  shall  be  the  highest  number  of  delegates 
from  any  one  synod.  Strong  resolntions,  even 
more  decided  in  their  anti-davery  duuraoter 
than  those  of  the  last  general  synod,  were 
offered  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  and  passed* 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Lutheran  chun^es  of  Europe  was  the 
convocation  of  the  first  General  Synod  of 
the  German  and  Slavic  Provinces  of  Austria. 
It  met  at  Vienna  simultaneously  with  the 
first  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  churches 
of  the  same  proviUKses,  on  May  22d,  1864, 
and  both  bodies  resolvea  to  discuss  such  topics 
as  were  not  of  a  strictly  denominational  char- 
acter in  Joint  session.  The  meeting  of  this 
synod  completed  the  reorganization  of  the 
Lutheran  church  of  Austria.  An  imperial  letter 
of  April  8th,  1861,  and  a  church  constitution 
of  Apiil  9th^  1861,  proclaimed  by  the  Gk>yem- 
ment,  provisionally  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  Hunoaiy 
were  to  have  a  constitution  of  their  own,  whiidL 
they,  however,  refused  to  accept,  claiming  the 
right  to  retain  their  former  church  constitu- 
tion intact.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
-churches  of  the  combined  German  and  Slavic 
crownlands  were  to  have  each  a  general  synod 
which  was  to  revise  the  draft  of  a  church  con- 
stitution prepared  by  the  Government,  and 
take  hereafter  the  chief  control  of  the  eodc- 
nastical  affairs  of  the  two  churches. 

The  convocation  of  the  first  General  Synod, 
was  delayed  by  the  Austrian  (Government  no 
less  than  three  years,  and  did  not  take  place 
until  May  22, 1864.  The  provisional  draft  of  a 
church  constitution,  as  prepared  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  was  adopted  in  all  its  essen- 
tifd  points  by  both  synods.  Their  proceedings 
were  very  harmonious.  An  organic  xmion  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  as 
it  has  been  consummated  in  several  German 
countries,  was  not  resolved  upon,  but  both 
synods  will  continue  to  meet  simultaneously 
and  at  the  same  place,  and  to  deliberate  on  all 
subjects  not  strictiy  denominational  in  joint 
session.  The  nationality  question,  which  pro- 
duces so  much  trouble  in  the  political  life  of 
Austria,  led,  on  some  questions,  to  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  German  majority  of  tiie 
synods  and  the  Slavic  minority,  as  the  former 
did  not  think  it  possible  to  concede  all  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  latter.  The  synods  also 
resolved  to  present,  conjointiy  to  the  emperor, 
a  memorial  containing  the  following  demands 
of  the  Protestants  of  the  Empire:  ^'The  Gen- 
eral Synod  protests:  1.  Against  the  denomi- 
nation of  non-catholie,  which  is  the  term  used 
in  the  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  x>oliti(»J 
authorities  to  designate  the  adherents  of  the 
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two  Protestant  confessions^the  Atrgsbtffg  and  from  frequenting  Protestant,  if  there  a'.*e  Catli- 
tlie  Helvetian ;  2.  The  eynod  demands  that  olio  schools  in  existence  in  the  same  locality ; 
those  obstacles  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  as  it  also  protests  against  the  ordinance  which 
monarchy,  are  stUl  presented  to  the  establish-  forbids  Oatholic  parents  placing  their  children 
ment  of  Protestazrt  congregations,  shall  be  re-  with  Protestant  foster-parents;  9.  The  General 
moved;  8.  That  booksellers  shall  be  allowed  Synod  advances  claims  on  the  funds  of  the  nor- 
to  deal  in  Protestant  books;  4.  A  commimity  mal  schools  in  favor  of  the  Fl*otestant  schools ; 
of  cemeteries;  6.  The  admission  of  Protestant  10.  It  demands  the  admission  of  Protestant 
pastors,  as  of  priests,  into  houses  of  retirement  teachers  in  the  medial  Catholic  schools;  11. 
and  charitable  institutions,  to  exercise  their  The  institution  of  Protestant  catechists  in  the 
fdnctionsin  them;  9.  The  establishment  of  the  schools;  12.  The  incorporation  of  the  Protes- 
equaBty  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  fes-  tant  Theological  Faculty  into  the  University  of 
tivals«  m  order  that  the  authorities  may  be  Vienna:  13.  The  representation  of  the  Evan- 
bound  to  protect  the  f^tivals  of  the  Protestants  gelical  Church  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  municipal 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  the  most  councU.'^ 

numerous;  7.  The  synod  protests  against  all  The  deputation  which  presented  this  memorial 

interference  by  the  subordinate  n  olitical  authori-  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  received  from  the  lat- 

ties  in  the  affairs  of  the  schools  of  the  Protes-  ter  the  promise  that  the  Government  wotQd  take 

tant  congregations ;  8.  It  protests  against  the  the  demands  of  the  Protestants  into  its  serious 

ordinance  wnich  prohibits  the  childrm  of  Jews  consideration,  and  fhlfil  all  their  just  expectations. 


M 

MAGNETO-ELEOTRIOITY.     Its  applica-  mand  than  the  cod  fire.    The  value  of  the  in- 

tion  to  lighthouse  purposes  has  become  a  sub-  troduction  of  oil  is  not  so  much,  then,  on 

ject  of  interest.    Some  facts  as  to  the  manner  account  of  its  greater  power  as  for  its  aptitude 

of  its  use  were  lately  stated  by  Mr.  F.  H.  for  the  employment  of  economizing  apparatus, 

Holmes,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  whether  this  consists  of  reflectors  or  lenses. 

Society  of  Arts.  All  incandescent  bodies  give  out  rays  as  it 

Formerly  lighthouses  were  few,  and  were  were  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 
very  nearly  all  coal  fires  on  high  difik  or  tow-  sphere ;  of  such  rays  only  those  which  fall  on 
ers,  and  most  of  them  were  the  property  of  the  sea  would  be  useful  to  the  mariner,  but  by 
private  individuals ;  but,  as  shipping  increased,  means  of  reflectors  those  rays  which  would 
so  the  lighthouse  system  became  more  and  pass  inland,  or  upwards,  or  downwards,  are 
more  developed,  both  in  the  number  of  light-  reflected  toward  any  required  point,  and  by  a 
houses  and  in  the  improvement  of  those  already  proper  arrangement  of  a  series  of  reflectors, 
existing.  The  coal  fire  gradually  gave  way  to  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rays 
the  oil  lamp  and  candles ;  next  was  the  intro-  directed  where  required.  The  Fresnel  lens  con- 
duction of  spherical  mirrors  or  reflectors,  and  sists  of  a  middle  refracting  belt,  and  a  double 
these,  again,  were  superseded  by  parabolic  series  of  reflecting  prisms,  or  zones,  as  they  are 
reflectors,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  more  generally  termed,  and,  when  properly  con- 
than  thirty  in  one  lantern.  After  this  came  stnicted,  it  has  the  property  of  collecting  all 
the  introduction  of  the  *^  Fresnel  Lens,*^  which  the  rays  into  one  horizontal  beam,  so  that  all 
took  tiie  place  of  the  reflectors  and  their  lamps,  the  light  from  the  lamp  is  utilized, 
however  numerous  they  might  be,  and  required  "Whether  a  large  or  a  small  lamp  be  em- 
instead  one  central  lamp.  ployed  it  will  make  no  difference  in  misty 

This  "Fresnel  Lens '^ has  again  grown  larger  weather,  so  long  as  the  thickness  of  tbe  flame 

and  larger,  as  the  want  of  a  more  powerfrd  is  the  same,  for  a  large  lamp  may  be  equal  to 

light  was  felt,  till  it  has  now  a  diameter  of  six  ten  or  twelve  smaller  ones,  and,  if  replaced  by 

feet  and  a  height  of  ten,  for  to  increase  the  these  ten  smaller,  it  will  be  evident  that  when 

quantity  of  light  the  size  of  the  lamp  must  be  one  of  these  is  ooscured  by  mist  the  whole  of 

increased,  and  the  lens  in  proportion,  or  it  them  will  be  obscured.      Quantity  of  H^t, 

would  have  been  so  far  out  of  focus  that  the  then,  will  not  add  to  its  power  of  penetrating 

intention  of  the  lens  would  have  been  finstra-  mist.     By  making  the  large  lamp  with  four 

ted.  concentric  wicks,  the  intensity  of  tiie  light  is  a 

To  make  these  progressive  improvements  in  little  increased,  and  such  a  lamp  will  penetrate 

lighthouses  vast  sums  of  money  nad  to  be  ex-  further  through  mist  in  a  slight  degree.    But 

pended  to  improve  the  light  itsdLf.     This  is  it  is  in  misty  and  hazy  weather  that  the  light  is 

done  by  tiie  substitution  of  a  lamp  of  four  con-  most  required;  hence  the  only  thing  wanting  to 

centric  wicks,  the  largest  nearly  four  inches  in  make  the  whole  system  perfect  is  a  light  ca- 

diameter,  for  the  coS  fire.     If  the  improve-  pable  of  penetrating  mist ;  and  as  this  power 

ment  had  stopped  at  that  it  would  have  been  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the^  light,  and  as 

small  indeed,  but  this  lamp  is  more  under  com-  electricity  is  capable  of  producing  the  most 
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intense  light  known,  it  was  naturally  looked  to  tain  this  xziaximnm  point  exaotlj,  which  ia 

as  the  possible  means  of  perfecting  the  whole  easily  done,  either  hj  experiment  or  calcula- 

system.     Bat  the  light  produced  by  electricity  tion,  based  on  certain  data.    The  len^h  and 

to  be  applicable  for  lighthouses  must  be  certain  diameter  of  the  wire  require^  to  he  di£ferent| 

and  consj^ant,  not  liable  to  extinctions  or  any  according  to  the  current  required ;  for  a  short 

treat  variations,  as  the  first  would  tend  to  en-  thick  wire  forming  the  helices  represents  a 

anger  vessels  seeking  and   not  finding  the  galvanic  battery  composed  of  a  dozen,  say,  of 

light;  and  if  a  fixed  light  had  much  variation,  very  large  pairs  of  plates,  whilst  a  long  thin 

it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  revolving  light.  wfre  would  represent  a  hattery  composed  of 

Frictional  electricity  wiU  give  a  succession  thousands  of  small  plates.  ^  In  other  words, 
of  flashes  intensely  vivid,  and  might  be  used  supposing  the  size  of  the  helices  to  remain  the 
for  the  purpose,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  slight-  same,  if  tiiey  are  composed  of  thick  short  wires, 
est  moisture  is  sufficient  to  convey  the  whole  quantity  is  obtained ;  but  if  composed  of  long 
charge  to  the  earth.  The  various  forms  of  tiiin  wires,  intensity  will  be  the  result, 
galvanic  battery  are  all  capahle  of  producing  a  From  all  tiiis  it  results  that  there  are  certdn 
steady  and  intense  light,  but  still  (besides  the  laws  known  and  established,  hy  which  a  mag- 
great  expense)  they  arie  not  applicable,  because  neto-electric  machine  can  be  made  to  give  a 
of  the  necessarily  varying  current,  which  be-  current  of  any  given  amount  of  electricity,  with 
comes  weaker  and  we(u:er  as  the  solution  any  given  ratio  hetween  its  quantity  and  luten- 
hecomes  saturated.    The  magneto-electric  ma-  sity. 

chine  is  then  the  source  from  which  one  would  Havinff  seen  on  what  the  production  of  the 

naturally  expect  a  light  which  should  be  invari-  current  aepends,  the  next  point  to  observe  is, 

able  in  its  nature  and  capahle  of  being  contin-  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  induced  current.    It 

nousforanygiven  time,  as  the  current  produced  differs  essentially  from  a  galvanic  current  in 

hy  tills  machine  is  constant  as  long  as  the  heU-  this,  that  while  the  helices  are  revolving,  the 

ces  revolve  with  tiie  same  speed,  and  the  speed  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed,  as  the  core 

can  be  easily  regulated  to  any  required  velocity,  of  soft  iron  passes  each  ciHiseoutive  pole  of  the 

The  electricity  derived  from  a  magneto-ma-  steel  magnets, 

chine  is  induced  in  coils  of  wire,  by  the  chang-  It  now  remains,  to  explain  how  the  current 

ing  of  the  magnetic  polarity  of  pieces  of  soft  generated  in  the  wires  of  the  helices  is  to  be 

iron  inclosed  within  the  coils  or  helices ;  and  withdrawn  from  the  machine.     In  the  first 

tiie  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  induced  current  place  all  the  helices  are  connected  in  two,  or 

depends,  first,  on  the  amount  of  magnetism  in-  four,  or  more  series,  and  in  doing  this  great 

duced  in  the  soft  iron ;  secondly,  on  the  facility  care  must  be  observed  that  the  direction  of  the 

with  which  the  poles  of  the  magnetized  soft  coil  of  every  alternate  helix  is  in  an  opposite 

iron  can  be  reversed ;  thirdly,  on  the  velocity  direction ;  that  is,  if  one  is  wound  as  a  right- 

with  which  the  change  of  polarity  takes  place ;  hand  screw,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 

fourthly,  on  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  thing,  supposing  all  wound  in  the  same  direo- 

wire  forming  the  helices.  tion,  then  the  two  inner  ends  of  the  wires  must 

The  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  the  he  Joined  of^  say,  numbers  one  and  two,  and 
soft  iron  depends  on  tiie  size  and  force  of  the  the  two  outer  ends  of  the  wires  of  numbers 
steel  magnets  employed,  and  on  the  weight  two  and  three,  and  so  on  through  the  series; 
and  softness  of  the  iron  in  the  helices ;  but  the  and  lastiy,  the  terminals  of  the  series  might  he 
weight  in  practice  of  the  soft  iron*is  limited  by  soldered  into  two  insulated  disks,  and  then  led 
the  weight  of  the  steel  magnets,  for,  if  too  from  the  machine  by  two  pieces  of  metal  kept 
heavy  the  steel  magnets  will  be  slowly  deprived  in  contact  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  these  disks 
of  their  magnetism.  To  facilitate  the  change  by  a  slight  spring ;  such  an  arrangement  allows 
of  the  poles  the  soft  iron  cores  of  the  helices  the  alternating  current  to  pass  from  the  ma- 
are  not  solid  pieces  of  iron,  but  are  tubes,  sin-  chine,  and  su(£  a  current  will  produce  a  light, 
gle,  double,  or  treble,  as  it  is  found  by  experi-  but  this  light  has  certain  disadvantages.  It  is 
ment  that  the  same  weight  of  iron,  when  divid-  never  white,  hut  always  more  or  less  blue  or 
ed  in  this  manner,  loses  or  takes  magnetism  in  brownish ;  in  fact  it  is  like  tiie  electric  light 
much  less  time  than  when  in  a  solid  form.  obscured  hy  placing  it  h^ind  a  flame  from 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  to  be  employ-  spirits  of  wine.    It  is  also  extremely  injurious 

ed  when  the  maximum  of  electricity  is  re-  to  the  eyes,  botii  from  its  color  and  from  its 

quired,  for  this  reason :    It  has  heen  already  tremulousness.    Mr.  Holmes  therefore  does  not 

remarked  that  the  amount  of  electricity  de-  use  this  current,  but  in  its  stead  converts  this 

pends  on  the  amount  of  magnetism  taken  up,  constantiy  inverting  current  into  two  that  flow 

and  that  the  soft  iron  takes  time  to  hecome  from  the  machine  in  one  direction  only.     This 

saturated,  as  it  may  be  termed,  with  magnet-  is  accomplished  thus :    One-half  of  the  helices 

ism ;   hence,  if  the  velocity  he  too  great  witii  are  arranged  so  as  to  arrive  on  tiie  poles  of  the 

which  the  cores  move  from  one  pole  of  a  mag-  magnet  at  the  instant  that  the  other  half  are 

net  to  another,  there  wUl  not  he  sufficient  time  exactly  midway  between  the  poles.  Thus  there 

for  the  cores  to  hecome  saturated.    But  as  are  two  distinct  currents;  and  what  may  he 

again  the  quantity  of  electricity  increases  as  called  the  dead  point,  that  is  the  point  when 

the  velocity  increases,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer-  the  current  inverts  in  one  series,  occurs  exact- 
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Ij  at  the  time  when  the  other  cuir^it  is  at  its  would  be  no  light.    Snoh  a  regulator  we  have 

maximum,  so  that  if  now  the  inverted  currents  here,  for  its  construction  is  simple,  and  it  per- 

can  be  again  inverted  in  both  of  these  distinct  forms  its  different  functions  in  a  most  perfect 

currents,  and  that  the  two  now  flowing  in  one  manner.    Its  construction  is  this :    The  upper 

direotibn  can  be  united  as  (me  compound  our-  carbon  is  attached  by  a  kind  of  smaU  vice  to  a 

rent,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  will  be  a  cur-  bracket,  standing  out  from  a  tube,  which  slides 

rent  nearly  as  uniform  as  that  from  a  galvanic  freely  in  a  column.     The  lower  carbon  is  fixed 

battery,  with  the  advantage  of  equable  con-  in  the  end  of  another  tube,  exactly  under  the 

tinuity.    This  is  done  by  the  two  commutators,  other  carbon.    Both  of  these  tubes  are  put  in 

which  consist  each  of  two  insulated  rings  of  motion  thus :  Two  cords,  passing  over  pulleys, 

metal,  of  such  a  form  at  the  periphery  that  properly  arranged,  are  wound  on  one  spincQe, 

two  rollers  or  rubbers  change  sides  from  one  but  in  opposite  directions.    On  turning  a  stud 

disk  to  the  other  at  the  same  instant  that  the  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  the  regulator  is 

current  is  reversed.    Then,  1^  combining  the  wound  up ;  that  is,  the  top  bracket  is  raised 

two  commutators,  a  compound  current  is  ob-  and  the  lower  tube  depressed.    On  removing 

tained  that  will  produce  a  constant  white  light  the  hand  from  the  stud,  the  upper  tube  would 

or  perform  any  of  the  other  ftinctions  of  the  descend,  and,  being  loaded,  would  cause  the 

galvanic  current,  and  in  a  more  perfect  man-  lower  tube  to  rise;  but  to  prevent  this,  while 

ner.  as  it  is  more  uniform  in  its  action.  the  regulator  is  out  of  use  a  bolt  is  pushed  in, 

A  steady  and  constant  current  thus  obtained  which  prevents  any  movement  in  the  regulator 
from  the  magneto-electric  machine  is  only  one  till  it  is  again  withdrawn.  The  regulator  being 
part  of  the  problem  of  i»'oducing  a  constant  wound  up,  the  carbons  are  firmly  fixed  in  their 
and  steady  Ught,  and,  although  Ske  most  im-  places  by  tightening  the  holders,  and  are  then 
portant  part,  still  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  adjusted  so  as  to  brin^  the  points  of  the  focal 
without  an  efficient  lamp  or  regulator.  In  or-  plane  by  turning  a  spindle  to  which  the  fixed 
der  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  explain  end  of  the  cord  belonging  to  the  lower  carbon 
that  the  carbon  points  used  ibr  producmg  the  is  attached.  Bo  far  the  regulator  is  only  a 
light  or  for  converting  a  portion  of  the  electric  means  by  which  the  carbons  can  mutually 
current  into  light,  are  consumed,  and  that  the  approach  each  other  with  a  certain  relative 
rate  of  consumption  is  irregular,  owing  to  the  speed,  depending  on  the  different  diameters  of 
irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  substance  the  two  parts  of  the  spindle  around  which  the 
used,  which  is  the  kind  of  graphite  deposited  cwds  are  wound.  But  if  the  carbon  points 
in  the  gas  retorts  sawed  up  into  pencils  about  remain  in  contact,  there  will  be  no  light.  Some 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  square ;  but)  as  the  con-  contrivance,  then,  was  necessary  to  separate 
sumption  is  irregular,  no  clock-work  with  con-  the  points  to  the  distance  which,  by  expe- 
tinuous  motion  could  be  employed  for  the  pur-  rienoe,  is  found  to  give  most  light,  and  to  mam- 
pose  of  causing  the  carbons  to  approach  as  tain  that  distance  between  the  points  constant- 
consumed,  for  it  must  be  understood  tiiat  the  ly  till  the  whole  of  the  pair  of  carbons  is  con- 
steadiness  of  the  light  as  well  as  its  brilUaucy  sumed.  These  two  operations  are  accomplished 
depend  on  the  two  carbon  points  being  main-  thus:  The  fixed  end  of  the  cord  which  works 
tained  constantly  at  a  certain  distance  oorre-  the  upper  carbon  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
sponding  to  the  strength  of  the  electric  current,  lever ;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  has  a  piece  of 

Many  pieces  of  apparatus  more  or  less  com-  soft  iron  attached  to  it  over  an  electric  mag- 

plicated^have  been  mvented  from  time  to  time  net,  so  that  when  the  bolt  is  withdrawn,  and 

for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  movements  the  carbons  run  together  until  they  touch  (thus 

of  the  carbon  electrodes,  but  none  of  them,  as  allowing  the  current  to  pass),  this  electro-magnet 

formerly  constructed,  oould  be  used  in  a  light-  instantly,  by  the  action  or  the  same  current, 

house,  because  they  were  more  or  less  uncer^  lifts  the  cord  and  with  it  the  upper  carbon,  to 

tain  in  their  action,  and  because  the  clockwork  the  required  distance.    But  this  is  not  all,  for 

was  too  delicate  and  liable  to  accident  in  other  the  carbons  would  again  run  together  were 

hands  than  those  of  an  electrician.    The  ques-  there  not  some  contrivance  to  prevent  them. 

tion,  what  constitutes  a  good  regulat(»*,  must  To  accomplish  this,  advantage  is  taken  of  these 

be  answered  by  stating  what  it  must  accom-  two  facts :  first,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity 

pllsh ;  and  moreover  it  must  perform  its  sev-  is  proportional  inversely  to  the  distance  be- 

eral  functions  ia  the  most  simple  manner.    It  tween  the  carbon  points;  secondly,  that  the 

must  in  the  first  place  maintain  the  carbons  at  strength  of  an  electro-magnet  is  proportional 

a  given  distance,  whatever  be  the  variation  in  .  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  passmg  through 

the  state  of  consumption,  and  must  also  be  the  wire  that  surrounds  it.    Bearing  these  two 

capable  of  beini^  adjusted  to  any  strength  of  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the 

current;  seconSy,  if  >y  any  accident  the  cur-  use  of  the  second  electro-magnet    Over  this 

rent  should  be  interrupted,  and  the  light  l^ere-  electro-magnet,  at  a  small  distance  above  it,  is 

by  extinguished,  the  regulator  should  be  ca-  placed  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  drawn  down 

pable  of  re-lighting  at  once  with  friU  brilliancy,  oy  a  s^Hing,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  regu- 

that  is,  not  only  must   it  allow  the  carbon  lated  by  a  thumb-screw.     The  fulcrum  is  be- 

points  to  touch  to  reestablish  the  current,  but  tween  ihis  end  and  the  centre.    The  other  end 

must  separate  them  again  instantly,  or  there  of  the  lever  is  furnished  with  a  catch,  and  im- 
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mediately  over  the  electro-magnet  a  piece  of  distant  objects  depends  on  the  Tisaal  anglo, 

soft  iron  is  fixed-  in  the  lever.     On  the  carbons  there  seems  to  be  some  gronnd  for  the  objeo- 

being  allowed  to  touch  as  before,  not  only  are  tion,  bcit  the  law  of  visnal  angles  does  not  apply 

tiiey  separated  by  the  means  described,  bnt  in  the  oaae  of  self-lnnrinons  bodies ;  apiece  of 

this  second  lever,  acted  on  by  its  electro-magnet  fine  wire,  almost  invisible  even  with  a  strong 

at  the  same  instant,  is  drawn  down  toward  it  light  thrown  on  it,  if  by  passing  a  cnrrent  of 

and  thus  brings  the  catch  between  the  teeth  or  electricity  throagh  it  it  io  made  self-lnminons, 

a  wheel  placed  nnder  it  for  the  parpose,  and  it  appears  gradually  to  increase  in  diameter  as 

effectnally  locks  the  regulator.    The  strength  it  becomes  brighter;  and  as  a  carious  &ct, 

of  the  spring  is  now  adjusted  till  its  tendency  iUustrating  the  difference  between  the  theorist 

to  lift  the  catch  out  exactly  balances  the  cur-  in  his  study  and  the  practical  observer,  a  sailor 

rent  which  draws  it  down.    Should  the  dis-  who  had  seen  the  magneto^light  fi*om  a  gteat 

tance  now  increase  but  the  ^  J^r  of  an  inch,  the  distance  supposed  it  must  be  at  least  ten  fi^t  in 

spring  will  be  stronger  than  the  current,  will  diameter.     Anotner  ob^jection  to  the  light  is, 

lift  the  catch,  and  the  carbons  wHl  approach;  that  it  is  too  bright;  this  may  be  an  inoonven* 

by  doing  so,  niore  Current  passes,  the  electro*  ienoe  in  clear  weather,  but  a  light  to  be  useful 

magnet  is  strengthened,  and  is  again  enabled  when  most   needed  must  be   inconveniently 

to  overcome  the  spring  and  draV  down  the  bright  in  clear  weather, 
catch,  and  thus  by  their  mutual  action  the  dis-       A  point  to  be  considered  is  ^b»  cost  of  the 

tanoe  between  the  carbon  pMnts  is  all  but  in-  magneto-electric  light  as  compared  with  oil. 

variable.  The  French  director-general  of  lighthouses  baa 

'When  these  regulators  are  employed  in  a  made  a  report  to  his  Gk>vemment,  both  as  to 

Hghthouee  there  are  a  pair  for  each  lens  and  first  cost  and  as  to  cost  of  mamtenance;  both 

two  smaQ  lenses,  so  tiiat  although  it  may  take  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  magneto-elecMo 

ten  minutes  to  replace  the  consumed  carbons,  Hght ;  of  course  in  making  their  cflJculations  of 

still  the  light  b  never  extinguished ;  for,  sup-  cost,  they  take  the  cost  of  an  equal  quantity  of 

pose  the  carbons  consumed  in  the  lens  No.  1,  light  in  each  case,  that  is  by  oil  and  dectridty. 
the  regulator  is  ready  in  lens  No.  2 ;  and  all       At  Dungeness,  where  the  light  had  been  in 

the  light-keeper  has  to  do  is  to  bolt  the  No.  1  constant  use  since  the  6th  of  June,  1862,  there 

regulator  and  draw  the  bolt  of  the  regulator  in  were  in  the  lantern  two  small  lenses,  fixed  one 

No.  2  lens ;  ttie  current  is  thus  diverted.  No.  2  ovot  the  other,  and  two  regulators  to  each, 

is  instantly  lighted,  and  the  lighting  of  this  Only  one  light  was  shown  at  a  time ;  but  there 

extinguishes  No.  1.  were  two  regulators  for  each  lens,  so  that  an 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  most  intense  li^t,  instantaneous  change  fix)m  one  to  the  other 
which  may  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  could  be  made  without  extinguishing  the  light 
time,  which  does  not  require  to  be  trimmed  or  when  fresh  carbons  were  required.  In  the 
extinguished  for  a  second,  and  which  has  aU  machine-room  there  were  two  magneto-ma- 
the  steadiness  and  uniformity  required  for  light-  chines,  each  capable  of  giving  a  powerfbl  light, 
house  pui-poses.  Its  advantages  over  the  oil  thougn  both  were  in  constant  use.  There  was 
lamp  are : — ^first,  its  power  can  be  increased  a  distinct  direct-acting  steam  engine  attached 
ad  libitum  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  to  each  machine,  and  there  were  two  Cornish 
lens,  for,  if  required,  a  machine  may  be  made  boHers,  each  capable  of  generating  steam 
to  give  light  enough  to  read  by  say  at  10  or  20  enough  for  the  two  engines.  The  material  con- 
miles  ;  in  fact  the  light  is  in  direct  proportion  sumed  at  Dungeness  was  about  80  to  85  lbs.  of 
to  the  power  of  the  machine  that  produces  it ;  coke  per  hour,  and  6^  inches  of  graphite  in  the 
secondly,  its  great  intenaty  gives  it  a  power  regulator  per  hour,  tiie  price  of  this  last  being 
of  penetrating  haze  only  equ^ed  by  the  sun ;  under  three  farthings  per  inch, 
thirdly,  its  whiteness  distinguishes  it  most  per-  MAINE.  The  L^siature  of  Maine  convened 
fectiy  from  all  other  lights  on  shore,  whicn  is  elt  Augusta  on  Jan.  6th,  1864,  and  was  organ- 
one  of  its  most  important  properties,  for  many  ized  by  the  choice  of  George  B.  Barrows  as 
a  vessel  has  been  lost  for  want  of  this  property  President  of  the  Senate,  and  of  N.  Dingley,  Jr., 
in  lighthouses  lighted  with  oil ;  fourthly,  where  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
colored  lights  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  both  being  members  of  tiie  Republican  party, 
distinguishing  one  lighthouse  from  another,  which  had  a  large  minority.  On  the  succeeding 
this  light  gives  all  the  colors  in  a  perfect  man-  day  Samuel  Cony  was  inaugurated  Governor  of 
ner,  while  the  oil  lamp  always  gives  its  ovu  the  State,  and  delivered  the  annual  message  to 
tin^e  to  the  color  employed ;  fifthly,  fl'om  the  the  L^^ature.  Among  the  measures  reoom- 
facility  with  which  this  light  can  be  extinguish-  mendea  by  him  were  an  increased  State  tax; 
ed  in  an  instant,  and  as  instantly  lighted  to  its  an  effectual  militia  law ;  the  appointment  of  a 
full  power,  it  offers  other  means  of  distinguish-  commissioner  to  classify  public  lands;  a  law 
ing  lighthouse  from  lighthouse  whidi  cannot  making  it  imperative  upon  the  Executive  to 
be  obtained  with  any  other  fight.  issue  death  warrants  upon  the  expiration  of 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  this  light,  the  year  of  grace  allowed  prisoners  sentenced 

that,  being  so  small,  it  would  be  altogether  in-  to  be  hung ;    the  extennon  of  the  ri^t  of 

visible  at  a  considerable  distance;  ana  when  it  suftage  to  soldiers  in  the  field;  a  railroad  to 

is  merely  considered  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  northeastern  firontier,  as  a  means  of  de- 
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ibnoe;  and  farther  legiBlaiaon  relatire  to  the  6Ute  of  a  mulbrm  bounty  of  $800  to  anj  per- 

Kedprodty  Treaty  with  ^e  British  Provinces,  son  enlisting  .under  any  calls  except  those  made 

the  oenefits  of  which,  he   contended,  were  prior  to  Febraary  1st,  1864.    Until  the  call  of 

wholly  on  the  side  of  the  provincials.     The  July  18th  for  500,000  men,  nnder  which  re- 

Legislatore  a^joTumed  on  March  25th,  after  a  ornits  were  taken  for  one  year,  the  law  oper- 

session  of  seventy-nine  days.    The  amotmt  of  ated  as  was  intended.    Bat  as  the  bounty  of 

appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  $100  paid  by  the  State  for  this  class  of  recruits 

January  1st,  1864,  ^as  $4,707,911.55.  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  old  mode  of 

The  ezpendituies  of  ^e  State  for  1864  were,  paying  bounties  by  cities,  towns,  or  associations 

Vw  all  oBdJnary  «lTil  pwposM.  incindtoff  pay-  ^«»  ^^^  resorted  to.    Authentic  returns  es- 

mentafpabno debt  andfaiterest thereon....     fSlBkOlO  4S  tablish  the  faot  that  at  the  olose  of  1864  the 

K!!;..  ...... .^T..*!!!!!; «w,ioeu  military  and  naval  service,  a  number  nearly 

Forboaiitiea. M^M^  78  equal  to  on^tenth  of  her  whole  population* 

PoroiiMSPwappurpawiL 1&^19  9i  During  the  year  claims  to  the  amount  of  $55S,- 

Hi06,489  m  790.81  were  presented  to  the  State  Treasurer 

The  receipts  in  the  same  period  were :  by  a  number  of  towns,  under  the  law  reimburs- 

Vwm  stirt*  u*»  uMHed  vior  t*  1864 |S46ao7  OS  ^S  them  for  aid  afforded  to  families  of  soldiers, 

8tetet«ofi8M .igJ^SllJ  Of  this  sum  $528,899.58  was  allowed. 

wl3uuSr?SSJ^                               ^sS;Si8  48  I>wiQg  the  legislative  session  of  1864  an  act 

was  passed  authorizing  Maine  soldiers  in  the 

W^^^  8»  field  to  vote  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
Balance  in  the  treasury,  iDecember  Slst,  1864,  President;  also  a  resolve  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
$95,450.21.  By  a  resolve  approved  March  19th,  providing  for  m  amendment  to  tiie  constitution 
1864,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  was  author-  of  the  state,  so  aa  to  allow  soldiers  absent 
ized  to  borrow  $8,000,000  by  the  issue  of  six  per  from  the  State,  except  those  in  tiie  regular 
cent,  bonds  payable  in  twenty-five  years.  He  army  of  the  United  States,  to  vote  for  Gov- 
disposed  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,765,000,  ernor  and  other  State  and  county  officers.  The 
which  increased  the  funded  debt  of  the  State  to  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
$5,187,000  on  January  1st,  1865.  At  the  same  provision,  was  submitted  to  the  people  for 
date  the  total  ascertained  Amded  and  floating  ratification,  wiUi  the  following  result: 
debt  amounted  to  $5,714,625.31.    Owing  to  !»«,  tv^  .„^„^«.,*                                     m^m 

.■m  J        ^  j.i_  •      "L     J.       t.  F ax.  Fortne  amenament vm^vn 

the  surrender  of  taeir  cnarters  by  many  of  tne      Againatthe  amendment 19,12T 

State  banks,  in  order  to  recommence  business  _  .  .,.  ._        ^ ^  '    .^ 

as  National  ba^  a  considerable  reduction  M^erftrtor  mmftMnt 4^806 

was  experienced  in  the  receipts  on  account  of  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  soldiers 
the  bank  tax,  which  is  by  law  granted  as  a  was  reported  to  be  4,915. 
permanent  fund  for  common  schools.  During  The  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by 
1862  the  sum  of  $79,455  was  received  from  the  State  during  the  year  at  the  Institute  fbr 
this  source,  and  in  1864  only  $84,482.78,  with  the  Blind  was  seven,  and  at  the  Asylum  for  the 
the  prospect  of  still  farther  redaction  in  1865.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  thirty-three.  The  Asylum  for 
During  1864  the  State  contributed  to  the  the  Insane  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  country  an  and  unable  to  receive  all  the  applicants  for  ad- 
aggregate  of  18,904  men,  of  whom  8,880  were  mission.  The  whole  number  of  patients  at  the 
eniiBted  under  the  call  of  October,  1868,  and  beginning  of  the  year,  ending  April  1st,  was 
8,525  were  veteran  soldiers  belonging  to  organi-  281:  the  number  of  admissions  148;  and  of 
2ations  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  dischargee  the  same,  leaving  281  under  treat- 
who  re^nllBted.  The  enlistments  for  the  navy  ment,  and  making  the  whole  number  of  pa- 
numbered  1,846.  Allowances  of  credits  for  tients  during  the  year  874.  Of  the  latter,  172 
naval  enlistments  anterior  to  1864  were  made  were  males  and  202  females.  The  expenses 
to  the  number  of  8,675.  During  the  year  were  $51,096.02,  and  the  receipts  $48,690.89. 
the  8d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  12th,  18th,  and  14th  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  in  1824, 
regiments  were  mustered  out  of  the  service,  by  4.228  patients  have  been  admitted,  and  8,992 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  discharged.  Of  the  latter,  2,008,  or  over  fifty 
original  enlistment.  About  2,000  men  were  per  cent,  have  recovered.  The  Beform  School 
thus  lost  to  the  army.  Tne  residue  of  was  reported  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and  in 
these  organizations  who  had  reSnlisted,  or  1864,  tor  the  first  time  In  the  annals  of  the 
whose  original  terms  of  enlistment  had  not  State,  the  wardens  and  inspectors  of  the  State 
expired,  were  transferred  to  other  regiments.  Prison  were  enabled  to  report  that  institution 
In  view  of  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  a  sdf-sustaining  one.  During  the  year  the 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  of  large  State  Normal  Sdiool  oommenoed  operations  at 
cities  and  towns,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  Farmington  witii  every  prospect  of  beneficial 
draft,  outbiddiog  each  other  in  the  amount  of  results. 

bounties,  thus  depriving  the  poorer  towns  of  The  annual  report  of  the  Land  Agent  pre- 

the  abUity  to  fill  their  quotas,  the  legislature  sents  an  encouraging  view  of  the  settiements 

of  1864  enacted  a  law  for  the  payment  by  the  on  tiie  public  haxda  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
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condition  of  the  settiers.     The  latter,  as  a    ^  JSmhwL  Tfwttii^  Demoor^  party  is  and  erar 


and  make  other  improvements  in  payment  for  cord  and  in  strang^th,  out  terrltoij  haa  been  extend- 

their  lands,  and  there  was  an  inereaiBed  demand  ed,  onr  resonroea  dereloped,  our  wealth  inoreaaed, 

for  settlinir  lots  in  Aroostook.     This  result  was  the  rights  of  the  United  Statea  and  people  maintained, 

attribntable  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  rich-  R?*'^*  P«^**  and  domeatic  tranquillity  secured,  and 

ai/MiuuiAuiv  w  »  ucwwi.  _^vfT»^^^v*  luv  XAW.U  Hj^  respect  of  the  world  for  our  free  GoTemment 

ness  of  the  soil  and  the  healthMness  of  the  established,  and  God  helping  us,  this  Union  wc  wUl 
climate,  and  also  to  the  anticipation  that  the  maintain  intact  wad  hand  it  dowii  as  a  prieelesa  hen- 
projected  European  and  North  American  rail-  tage  to  our  posterity. 

road  would  soon  be  commenced  through  the  ^  ^^^^  That  the  existing  fratricidal  and  calami- 
.^^>v«  Ti*s«  ^^^*^^^^«^  \^^^A^A^  A^'^^Ai,*^  tons  war  18  the  result  of  the  political  ascendency  m 
region.  This  enterpnse,  however,  depending  power  of  fanatical  and  fiictioifi  extremists ;  that  the 
for  Its  immediate  success  upon  the  connection  deliberate  invasion  by  the  National  Administmtion 
it  might  make  with  lines  of  railway  in  New  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  freedom  of  the  prese 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  made  little  pro-  »nd  the  personal  security  of  the  citizens,  and  its 
gress  doringthe  year.  The  <«rops  during  t.he  J-wed  p^^se  ^,  ?---*«  ^^^^^ 
year  were  good ;  that  of  hay  being  nnusuiUly  abandoned,  exhibits  a  policy  at  once  unconstitntion- 
large,  and  the  State  was  well  supplied  with  al  and  revolutionary  and  in  dinot  violation  of  the 
live  stock  of  all  descriptions.  The  high  prices  most  solemn  pled^  of  the  President  when  he  enter- 
realized  for  every  species  of  farm  products  ^.^^  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  of  the  unanimous 

rendered  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  ^°i^®  «^  Congress  when  it  resolved  that  this  war  waa 
M.  cuux>x  oi*  uiio  o^i  ivuxvut  «*  uxwfM.  WW  vx  »uv  Kf^javo  ^^^  waged  m  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  the  pur- 
prosperous  beyond  precedent  poee  ofconquest  or  subjugation,  or  for  overthrowing 
The  political  canvass  commenced  early  in  or  interfering  with  the  ri^ts  and  established  institu- 
the  summer,  and  was  conducted  with  unusual  tions  of  the  states,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
earnestness  untO  the  presidential  election  in  wRremaoy  of  toe  Constitution,  wd  to^^ 

November.    TJeRe^^^^^  Jl^MlS  X^lS^^Sf Sie^^^^^ 

assembled  at  Portland  on  June  SQtb,  and  re-  are  attained  the  war  ought  to  cease, 
nominated  Samuel  Cony  for  Governor  by  ac-       B«8oU>«d,  That  the  only  ground  of  hope  for  the 

clamation.     John  B.  Brown  and  Abner  Stetson  preserration  of  the  Union  under  the  Conatitntion,  and 

were  at  the  same  time  nominated  for  presi-  SLST-ilS^-^^frJ^^^ 

J]     ..  1    1    X         X 1  m.    ^11      •  -I  States,  and  of  securing  an  DonoraDie  peace,  is  oy  ex- 

dential  electors  at  large.     The  foUowmg  resolu-  ^y^  from  power  the  present  corrupt,  imbecile,  and 

tions  were  adopted :  revolutionary  administration,  and  substituting  m  its 

S^hed,  That   the  Convention  reprewnting  the  Sif '^i  l^iSlJ?  to"lhl'^i^5SL^nU°rf  Si  Si' 

Union  men  of  M«ne  «npl»ti«llT  indS™.  th^row-  S^SS'^t^d'^^SIcf.ute^eSu^ 

but  to  prosecute  the  war  until  foil  submission  is  yield-         cu^/w  That  «Tia  o/iminiatmitinn  Kv  i««  Mmift. 

ed  to  tL  Constitution  and  the  legal  authorities  o^f  the  tio^n'dl.bLmt*^^^^^  ^ci^bleTf^ 

;;iSiW,ThatAbraham^^^^^^^^^^  S^^.'SSS^^^^^^ 

■°?l.*i  ?**S?.**_'^?.1  ^*?_*®!?-^?t  .**5_*!?„'"-Z?r?_??  capable  of  negotiating  an  honorable  peace.        ^ 

That  we  si 
stood,  in  fai 

jp  ♦jjji  State      _ 

which  they  were  nominated  by  the  Union  National  ^iureTSnion  in  all  its  intirityrMY S'i  honorable 

Convention  at  Baltimore.  peace  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Jieiolvedf  That  the  Union  men  of  this  State  oordi-         -,,      «  _^       ^     i_    i  a     j.      x. 

ally  approve  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  reso-        The  State  election  took  place  on  September 

lutions  of  the  recent  National  Convention,  which  12th,  with  the  following  result: 

5 laced  in  nomination  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew                GoTarn»                                              Na  «r  v^^m 
ohnson  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the        Cony,  Bepablican. 42^ 

United  States.  Howard,  Democrat 4^476 

Resolved,  That  no  country  ever  had  a  more  heroic             ,    .   .     *     ^  TTTTX 

body  of  soldiers  and  saUors  to  defend  its  integrity  M%|orityfor  Cony. 15,913 

than  ours,  that  sre  deserring  the  gratitude  and  oare        Xhe  Legislature  chosen  at  thia  election  stood : 
of  all  true  friends  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  n,,p^u^«.      !>»•«••*      Ba  ua. 

Reeolvedf  That  this  Convention  heartily  sympa-  -      .  ^^gg  g  ^wt 

times  with  the  friends  of  the  wounded  and  deceased  House  of  B^iwi^utlV^:  129  29  96 

soldiers,  and  pledges  itself  to  the  support  of  the  be-  ^..  v.       vi*  i*i.      »  ito,         t'x 

reaved  and  needyf  Giving  a  RepubUcan  m^Jonty  of  118  on  joint 

Setolvedf  That  Hon.  Samuel  Cony,  for  the  eminent  hallot. 
ability  and  fldelitv  with  which  he  has  performed  his        The  vote  for  presidential  electors  in  Novem- 

offlcial  duties  of  Governor  of  the  State,  nas  the  confl-  1^^^  ^^^ . 
dence  and  approbation  of  the  Union  citizens  of  Maine,        -»      vn  *  m  om 

and tt..t we  ierebj pi^ge  onneiTee  to  gire  him .  .  gxS^::::::;:::::::::::::::::":::::::::  SiS? 

triumphant  election  in  September.  xr«muuiMav ****^^ 

The  Democrats  met  at  Bangor  on  August  BepttbUoan  nmority ii^M 

16  th,  and  unanimously  nominate  for  Governor        The  electors  chosen  cast  the  vote  of  the  State 

Joseph  Howard,  of  Portland.    Their  candidates  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  and  Andrew 

for  electors  at  large  wereW.  P.  Haines  and  Adams  Johnson,  Vice-President.    William  P.  Fessen- 

Treat.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  den,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Maine,  having 
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redgned  his  seat  to  accept  the  office  of  Secre-  drew  crowds  to  listen  to  his  hrilliant  oratory, 

tar  J  of  the  Treasnry,  OoTemor  Cony  appointed  He  was  also  appointed  Regent  at  the  Academy, 

Nathan  A.  Farwell  in  his  place.  and  pnblishea  for  the  b^iefit  of  his  popils  a 

As  one  of  the  northern  border  States  of  the  carefolly  annotated  edition  of  "  Le9  Fables  ds 

Union,  Maine  was  exposed  during  the  year  to  PhMre^"  and  a  selection  of  Latin  poems  of  his 

petty  depredations  by  rebel  seAigees  from  the  own  composition,  remarkable  alike  for  the  ez- 

ti^oining  British  provinces.    At  mid-day,  on  guisiteness  of  th^  Latin  versiiication  and  their 

July  18^,  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  mgh  moral  tone.    The  title  of  this  collection 

Calais  Bank,  in  that  town,  by  a  small  party  of  was  *^  Carmen  EttHcum  depreeipuis  boruB  wUb 

rebel  raiders  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  led  by  one  offieiU,^    When  Cesar  Malan  entered  npon  his 

GoUina,  a  captain  in  a  Mississippi  regiment,  ministry  in  the  Q«nevan  cathedral,  the  forms 

But  the  town  aathorities  having  been  previ-  of  the  chnrch  founded  by  Oalvin  remained,  bnt 

oosly  put  npon  their  guard  by  the  American  the  roiritual  life  had   departed.    The  young 

consul  at  St  John,  three  of  the  t>arty  were  preacher  endeavored  to  inftise  the  vitality  cf  Ms 

arrested  and  committed^  and  the  remainder  own  fervid  spirit  into  the  lifeless  forms,  and  the 

prudently  kept  out  of  the  way.    This  attempt,  latitudinarian  creed  of  the  '^  VhUrcbble  Oom- 

though  frustrated,  caused  an  uneasy  feeling  paffnUy''^  but  in  vain.    At  this  time  there  came 

alon^  the  eastern  frontier,  and  in  Eastpor^  to  Geneva  four  men  whose  influence  on  his 

Calais,  Belfast,  and  other  border  towns,  rolun-  character  was  deep  and  abiding.    These  were 

teer  organizations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  the  late   Dr.  John   M.  Mason  and  Matthias 

of  patrolling  the  streets  at  night,  and  the  or-  Bruen,  of  New  York,  and  the  brothers  Haldane, 

dinary  pohoe  force  was  increi^ed  and  armed,  of  Edinburffh.    By  their  instruction  and  con- 

The  Governor,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  versation  Mr.  Malan  was  converted  from  Ra- 

future  attacks  of  this  nature,  ordered  the  several  tionalism  to  a  pure  and  active  Christianity,  and 

companies  of  State  guards  to  be  in  readhiess  to  preaching  the  doctrines  which  he  had  so  heartily 

move  to  any  part  of  the  State  at  a  moment's  imbibed,  he  soon  produced  a  commotion  in  the 

warning.  city  of  Oalvin.    The  "  VinSrable  CompagnW'* 

An  important  change  was  made  by  the  Le^s-  had  issued  for  circulation  among  the  masses  an 

lature  of  1864,  in  the  rules  regulating  criminal  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  all 

proceedings,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  passages  bearing  the  Divinity  of  Christ  were  so 

that  in  the  trial  of  all  indictments,  complaints,  altered  as  to  favor  the  Socinian  belief;  this  trans- 

and  other  proceedings  against  persons  charged  lation  young  Malan  denounced  with  the  most 

with  ^e  commission  of  crimes  or  offences,  the  vehement  doquence,  explaining  at  the  same 

person  so  charged  may,  at  his  own  request,  but  time  to  the  assembled  multitude  what  were  the 

not  otherwise,  be  deemed  a  competent  witness ;  real  declarations  of  the  New  Testament.    The 

the  credit  to  be  given  to  his  testimony  to  be  left  theological  faculty  ordered  him  to  desist  from 

wholly  to  the  jury,  under  the  instructions  of  the  such  preaching,  but  in  vain ;  they  threatened 

court.    An  act  was  also  passed  incorporating  him  with  the  loss  of  position,  and  present  and 

the  " Foreign  Emigrant  Association  of  Maine,"  prospective  honors;  his  reply  was  "God  and 

to  which  the  State  agreed  to  give  |25  for  every  Trutn  will  remain." 

able  bodied  foreign  emigrant  from  the  north  of  In  1818  the  rupture  between  him  and  the 

Europe,  between  the  ages  of  fifbeen  and  fifty,  VenkrahU  Cewipa^idhdd  become  two  public  to 

whom  the  association  micht,  within  the  next  admit  of  any  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  he  was 

five  years,  introduce  into  Maine,  and  cause  to  dismissed  from  the  Established  Church,  and  the 

remain  one  year.  post  of  "  regent "  filled  by  another.     For  two 

MALANj  ^ev.)  Abbaham  HKimi  Cesab,  years  subsequently  he  preached  in  his  own 
D.  D.,  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergyman  and  author,  house,  where  some  of  the  most  eminent  people 
bom  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  Y,  1787,  died  of  Geneva  attended  his  service  constantly.  In 
in  the  same  city  May  8th,  1864.  From  infancy  1820  he  erected  upon  his  own  ground  a  church, 
young  Malan  exhibited  extraordinary  abilities;  which  he  named  "the  Chapel  of  the  Testi- 
at.  three  years  of  age  he  received  at  the  com-  mony."  {La  Chapelle  du  Temoignage.'*^  But 
mencement  of  the  Geneva  Academy  a  prize  his  active  spirit  was  not  content  with  preaching 
medal  for  reading,  being  borne  in  his  nurse's  the  truth,  or  engaging  in  pastoral  labors;  his 
arms  to  the  old  cathedral  where  the  prizes  wero  pen  was  also  busy^  now  on  polemical  works,  in 
delivered,  to  receive  it.  His  studies  were  con-  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ :  or  the  Sover- 
tinued  at  the  Academy  till  his  eighteenth  year,  eignty  of  Divine  Grace,  or  exhibiting  errors  of 
when,  from  a  desire  to  aid  his  parents,  he  went  the  Romish  Church,  and  anon  in  the  prepara- 
to  Marseilles,  and  entered  a  mercantile  house,  tion  of  religious  tracts,  clear,  simple,  and  prac- 
but  soon  returned  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  tical,  and  which  exerted  a  powerftd  influence 
at  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  at  the  age  of  over  the  masses.  He  established  the  first  Sab- 
twenty-three  was  ordain^  by  the  "  VenerahU  bath-school  in  Switzerland ;  foxmded  a  Magdalen 
Compagnie^'*  or  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  His  Asylum,  or  "Penitentiary,"  as  it  is  called  on 
extraordinary  eloquence  as  a  preacher  and  the  Continent ;  organized  a  Tract  Society  for 
writer  attracted  attention  at  once,  and  ere  long  Switzerland,  and  taught  a  school  of  theology,  in 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  which  several  excellent  pastors  and  some  mis- 
where  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Calvin  and  sionaries  were  educated ;  and  amid  all  his  toil 
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and  cares  found  time  to  indulge  his  extraozdi-  and  Sit.  Uarfs,  with  ozders  to  seize  upon  And  cany 

nary  powers  as  a  musioal  composer  and  poet  in  ^^  *^®  encampment  at  Benedict  all  neero  men  found 

the  oompc^itiou  of  both  &e  mnsio  «xd  worf.  ?„^4'?^r'JSi^''4^'oMiS2^ 

Of  a  coUection  of  Ghants  da  Ston^  many  of  the  all  eadi  as  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  of  setting 

tunes  in  which  are  now  adopted  in  the  religions  at  liberty  all  who  are  not  fit  for  such  serriee ; 

worship  of  nearly  every  Protestant  denomina-  -^^  tohereat.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  this 

tion  and  people  in  Christendom,  and  some  of  2"*~€2  upon  fee  rights,  property,  and  sacurit/  of 

his  antheL  Lve  even  been  inl^odnced  in  the  ^^^^^  )^^^  ^SS^SS^  ^U^  o?^ 

Oatholio  service.    Dr.  Malan  was  a  painter  of  proval  of  die  President;  therefore, 

great  skill,  both  in  oils  and  water  colors,  pro-  .^^^sc^.  That  a  loint  committee  of  not  less  than 

dndng  many  gems  in  miniature  during  his  nours  three  on  this  part  of  the  Senate,  and  not  more  than 

a  sloUtul  uthograpner  and  pnnter.  and  as  a  Preodontk  and  ask  8Qebre£«ss  and  protection  for 
sculptor  he  possessed  the  abOity  to  nave  attain-  her  dtixeas  as  the  necessities  of  their  condition  claim, 
ed  a  very  nigh  rank.  Thorwaldsen  was  his  and  demand  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  GoTem- 
intimate  friend,  and  more  than  once  intrusted  °^®°*»  "!?  '*  ^^^  earliest  jpossible  convenience  re* 
him  with  the  completion  of  some  of  his  choicest  P^"^  ^  ^"^  respectire  bodies, 
groups,  of  which  the  lion  executed  for  the  city  On  January  18th  the  poation  of  the  members 
of  Lucerne  is  an  example,  the  fore-foot  having  of  the  House  on  the  question  of  emancipation 
been  cut  by  Pr.  Malan.  These  artistic  pursuits  was  brought  to  a  test^  A  preamble  and  resolu- 
oonatituted  his  usual  amusement  and  relaxation  tions  were  introduced,  declarhig  that  the  "  true 
£:om  severe  studies.  He  was  an  accomplished  interests  of  Maryland  demand  that  the  poHoy 
linguist,  and  with  one  of  his  sons,  now  a  clergnr-  of  emancipation  ahould  immediately  be  inaugu- 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  said  to  be  rated  within  her  borde»; "  that  the  Legislature 
equal  to  Mezzofonti  in  the  extent  of  his  Unguis-  '^declares  its  intention  to  submit  to  the  people 
tic  ao(^uirement8^  he  made  it  a  rule  only  to  con-  st  as  early  a  day  as  {Nracticable  a  call  for  a  Con- 
verse in  Latin.  Dr.  Malan  repeatedly  visited  stitutional  Convention,  so  as  tp  ^ve  tiiem  an 
England,  where  he  attracted  great  attention  by  opportunity  to  carry  such  policy  into  effect ; " 
his  eloquence,  and  where  he  had  many  warm  and  requesting  the  Senators  and  Representa* 
friendSb  Many  of  his  tracts,  and  several  of  his  tives  in  Congress  "  to  use  all  honorable  efforts 
larger  works,  have  been  translated  into  English,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress 
and  published  in  England  and  the  United  States,  whereby  all  Z^a2  ovmffrB  may  be  compensated 
Amon^  the  Italian  are  "the  Cturcl^  of  Rome,"  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves."  By  a  vote  of  48 
N.  y.,  1844.  "Stories  for  Children,"  1852»  to  22,  the  rules  were  suroended,  and  the  reso- 
"  Pictures  from  Switzerland,"  1864,  lutions  passed  to  a  second  reading.    A  proposi- 

He  was  able  to  preach  in  his  own  church  tion  to  amend  the  last  resolution  hy  striking 
until  the  10th  of  November,  1863,  when  he  was  out  the  words  "loyal  owners,"  and  inserting  "affl 
prostrated  by  the  disease  which  eventually  who  own  slaves,  and  have  not  engaged  in  actual 
proved  fatal,  but  lingered  almost  six  months^  hostilities  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
maintaining,  amid  severe  and  constant  suffering,  States,,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  those  engaged 
that  serenity  and  patience  which  had  been  fo  hostilities  against  said  Government,"  was  re- 
conspicuous  in  his  entire  life.  jected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  19,  nays  51.    Th^ 

MARYLAND.    At  the  commencement  of  preamble  and  resolutions  were  finally  adopted 

1864  all  parties  in  this  State  were  looking  for-  by  a  vote  of  61  to  16,  seven  members  being  ab- 

ward  to  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which  eent  or  not  voting. 

was  to  inaugurate  measures  for  emancipation.  Qn  January  16th  the  Committee  to  whom 
The  question  of  a  State  Convention  to  alter  the  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Governor's 
organic  law  of  the  State,  so  that  emancipation  Message  relating  to  a  State  Constitutional  Con- 
could  be  effected,  had  been  decided  at  the  dec-  yention,  submitted  a  nu^ority  and  miuOTity  re- 
tion  in  November,  by  the  choice  of  members  to  port  The  nugority  report  was  signed  by  all 
the  Legislature  in  favor  of  such  change.  This  the  committee  except  one.  It  proposed  a  "biU 
body  assembled  at  Annapolis  on  January  6th.  directing  an  election  to  tiie  plac6  on  the  6th 
The  Senate  was  organized  by  the  election  of  day  of  April  ensuing,  at  which  ballota  should 
John  S.  Sellman  as  President,  and  the  House  be  east  "for  a  Convention  or  against  a  Conven- 
of  Delegates  by  the  -  election  of  Thomas  H.  tion."  At  the  same  election  should  be  chosen 
Kemp  as  Speaker.  The  vote  was  for  Kemp  delegates  to  a  State  Convention,  on  the  same 
64,  for  John  S.  Dent  16,  and  one  blank.  On  baas  of  representation  as  was  established  in  the 
the  10th  the  following  joint  resolution  was  election  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House,  if  <^e  majority  of  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  a 
where  on  the  next  day  it  failed  to  pass —  Convention  &e  Governor  was  then  to  issue  a 
ayes,  26;  noes,  27.  proclamation,    declaring  that  fact,    and   the 

ceived 
Delegates' 

Birney,  wL^  .»  —  ^- ~  —     — e-^  «— — ^-  ,             -           -             ^  a.-*      c%i.  i.    ^ 

ment  at  Benedict,"  has  sent  out  about  one  hundred  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  btate  for  con- 

and  fifty  negro  soldiers  intn  Uie  oonnties  of  Charles  firmation  or  r^ection  at  such  time  as  the  Con- 
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yention  might  prescribe.  At  the  time  of  voting  put  the  party  so  challenged  on  his  oath,  and  to 
on  the  Oonvention  question  and  for  the  election  examine  him  as  to  the  truth  or  falMtj  of  the 
of  delegates  thereto,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  charge.  The  vote  was — ayes  14 ;  noes  8. 
the  judges  of  election  to  challenge  a  voter  on  On  the  28th  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  before 
the  ground  of  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  State,  it — ayes  18 ;  noes  2.  The  House  on  the  same 
that  he  had  expatriated  himself^  or  did  not  ad-  day  passed  its  bill — ayes  45 ;  noes  17.  On  Feb- 
mit  his  fdlegiance  to  the  United  States.  To  ruary  8d  the  House  passed  the  Senate  bill  with 
voters  thus  challenged  an  oath  of  allegiance  some  amendments — ^ayes  43;  noes  16.  The 
was  to  be  administered  as  a  test  of  citizenship,  most  important  amendment  was  the  striking 
The  vote  of  those  refusing  the  oath  was  to  be  out  from  the  first  section  all  provisions  relating 
rejected.  The  oath  prescribed  required  the  to  military  interference  with  the  election,  and 
challenged  voter  to  swear  that  he  had  not  borne  providing  that  the  Clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
arms  against  the  United  States,  or  encouraged  of  the  State,  the  Clerks  of  all  the  Courts  of  Bal- 
persons  in  armed  hostility  thereto ;  tiiat  he  had  timore  City,  and  the  Begisters  of  Wills,  should 
not  yielded  voluntary  support  to  any  Govern-  not  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  Convention, 
ment  within  the  United  States  and  hostile  there-  The  Senate,  on  the  Sth,  refdsed  to  agree  to 
to,  or  held  office  under  any  such  pretended  au-  these  amendments.  The  House  declined  to  re- 
thority,  and  furthermore  tiiat  he  would  support  cede,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  Conference, 
the  Constitution  and  Government  against  all  In  conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  re- 
enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  bear  true  al-  cede  from  its  amendment  striking  out  that  por- 
legiance  thereto.  The  members  of  the  Conven-  tion  of  the  first  section  relating  to  military  in- 
tion  on  assembling  were  required  to  take  the  terference  at  the  election,  and  that  the  section 
same  oatiu  oontinue  in  the  bill  as  it  originally  passed  the 

The  bill  reported  by  the  minority  submitted  Senate, 
the  question  of  Convention  or  no  Convention  An  amendment  making  members  of  the  Le- 
to  the  voters  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  dslature  of  Maryland  eligible  to  seats  in  the 
6th  day  of  April,  but  did  not  provide  for  the  Convention  as  delegates,  but  disqualifying  the 
election  of  delegates  at  that  time.  The  result  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  the  Congress 
was  to  be  cert&Led  to  the  Governor,  who  was  of  the  United  States,  Judges  of  the  Circuit 
to  announce  it  in  a  proclamation.  The  Gov-  Court  of  Baltimore  and  all  the  counties,  the 
ernor  was  also  to  conununicate  the  vote  to  tiie  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  Court  of  Common 
Legislature,  if  he  should  cidl  an  extra  session,  Pleas,  and  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore 
or.  if  he  should  not  convene  one,  then  at  the  City,  the  Clerks  of  all  the  said  Courts,  the  Re- 
next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  gisters  of  Wills,  and  Sheriffs  of  all  the  counties 
effect  of  the  bill  would  then  be,  tiiat  unless  the  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  was  adopted. 
Governor  chose  to  convene  an  extra  session  of  An  amendment  was  also  agreed  to  requiring 
/the  Legislatore,  provision  for  the  election  of  that  sixty-five  members  of  the  whole  number 
Delegates  could  not  be  mad^  sooner  than  two  of  delegates  to  the  Convention — ninety-six — 
years.  The  bill  provided  no  test  oatJi  for  voters  should  be  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
or  for  members  of  the  Convention.  bill  before  the  Convention  should  organize; 

On  the  18th  the  Committee  in  tlie  Senate  on  and  after  such  organization,  fifty  members— the 

the  same  subject  reported  a  biU  similar  to  the  number  constituting  a  quorum  of  both  Houses 

mf^rity  biU  of  the  House  without  conferring  of  the  Legislature— at  least  to  constitute  a 

the  right  to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  of  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business, 

voters  as  a  test  of  citizenship.  The  bill  was  passed  with  amendments  of  the 

On  the  20th  a  motion  made  in  tiie  House  Conference  Committee,  in  the   Senate — ^ayes 

to  amend  the  majority  bDl  so  as  to  postpone  14 ;  noes  2.    House — ayes  48 ;  noes  15. 

the  election  of  delegates  to  November,  1865,  The  proviraon  in  the  bill  relating  to  military 

was  lost — ^ayes  15 ;  noes  51.    On  the  21st  a  mo-  interference  with    the   election,  was   as  fol- 

tion  to  substitute  the  minority  bill  was  lost —  lows : 

ayes  20 ;  noes  61.    Li  the  Senate  a  motion  to  ^a  jn  case  any  organized  military  or  armed  force 

postpone  the  election  of  delegates  to  November,  of  the  United  States  diall  appear  at  the  places  where 

1865,  was  lost — ayes  6 ;  noes  15.     These  votes  the  polls  shall  be  held,  and  i^all  interfere  with  said 

were  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  election,  unless  such  mihtair  or  wmed  force  shall  be 

friends  of  immediate  emancipation,  wh^o  re-  if^^^^^L^l^^lLi^'^^^^^^ 

garded  them  as  test  votes.  the  said  jndges  of  election  shall,  nnder  oath,  certify 

/     On  the  22d  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  to  the  GToyemor  such  unwarranted  milita^  inter- 

>/  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  the  test  oath.    On  the  ference  with  said  election,  in  snch  election  district  or 

next  day  it  was  carried—ayes  83 ;  noes  28.  prednctand  the  Governor  shaU,  immediately  there- 

nL*i^  o^+K  ^^  aZ.^r^  «^     *  ji                 A  npon,  order  a  new  election  for  delegates  to  said  Con- 

^      On  the  27tii  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend-  ^^^^      ^,  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  the 

ment  providmg  that  m  all  cases  where  voters  Sheriffs  as  aforesaid,  in  snch  election  district  or 

were  (Uiallenged  as  to  their  right  of  citizenship,  precinct,  and  snch  new  election  shall  be  held  and 

on  the  score  of  having  taken  up  arms  airainst  conducted  in  the  manner  and  form  hereinbefore  pro- 

the  Government  or  havinff  ffiveri  lud   pnnTiflel  rided;  and  the  Governor  shall  order  a  new  election 

ine  government,  or  navmg  given  aid,  counsel,  ^^^  delegates  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  such 

and  encouragement  to  those  m  rebeUion,  it  luegal  miUtary  or  armed  interference  with  the  elec 

should  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  of  Election  to  tion  shall  be  certified  to  him  as  aforesaid ;  but  such 
vou  IV. — 82      A 
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order  or  orders  for  such  new  election  or  elections 
shall  not  interfere  with,  hinder,  or  dela^r  the  as- 
sembliDg  of  said  Conrcntion  as  herein  provided,  if  it 
shall  appear  from  the  count  that  a  majoritj  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  the  election  districts  and  precincts 
where  no  such  illegal  military  or  armed  interference 
shall  be  certified  to  have  taken  place,  are  in  favor  of 
the  call  of  such  Convention. 

The  day  fixed  in  the  bill  for  the  election  was 
April  6t^  and  the  day^  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Convention,  if  the  election  was  snooeflsfdl, 
was  April  27th. 

Previous  to  the  election  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  M^j.-Gen.  Wallace,  com- 
manding the  military  department,  and  Grov. 
Bradfoi^  relative  to  the  persons  who  shonld  be 
allowed  to  become  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
or  who  shonld  be  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates, 
as  follows : 

HSADQVAITBBS,  MaOU  DSPAKIODIT, 

ExoHTH  Aainr  Coips, 
.  Baltdi OBB,  Md^  March  80, 1861 

Sis  JBxedUney^Oov,  A.  W,  Bradford  : 

Dear  Sib  :  Herewith  please  filnd  official  copies  of 
papers,  a  glance  at  which  will  doubtless  satisfy  you 
that  persons  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  candidates  for  the  Constitutionid 
Convention,  the  election  for  which  takes  place  on  the 
6th  of  April  next.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
the  scheme  disclosed ;  and  as  my  offer  of  cooperation 
in  all  matters  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Maryland  was  very  kindly  received  by 
you^  I  am  encouraffed  to  ask  a  question  touching  a 
subject  about  which  your  Excellences  official 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  most  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

As  the  oath  which  the  law  providing  for  a  Conven- 
tion requires  vou  to  administer  to  dele^tes  elect, 
before  taking  their  seats,  was  evidently  intended  to 
exclude  disloyal  persons  from  participation  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  bodv,  I  have  thought  it  possible 
that  it  was  also  the  leg^Iative  intention  to  provide  a 
method  for  the  rejection,  at  the  polls,  of  the  votes  of 
disloyal  men,  and  that  the  powery  amounting  to 
Judicial  authority  (according  to  my  interpretation  of 
the  act),  with  which  the  Judges  of  election  are 
clothed,  was  really  the  mode  luiopted  by  the  law- 
makers for  the  accomplishment  of  tnat  purpose. 

Tour  Excellency  would  oblige  me  very  much, 
therefore,  by  giving  me  your  views  as  to  the  extent 
of  authority  possessed  by  the  Judges  of  Election,  and 
especially  as  to  whether  they  have  power  to  reject  a 
vote  on  account  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  person  offer- 
ing it? 

I  will  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  dis- 
close to  your  Ej^cellency  the  circumstances  which,  in 
my  judgment,  make  it  my  duty  to  advise  witii  you 
toucning  the  subject. 

Meantime  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  most  re- 
spectfully, your  friend  and  very  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  LEW.  WALLACE, 

Miy.  Gen.  Com'dg  Middle  Department. 

Beply  of  Gov,  Bradford, 

State  or  Mabtlakd  Exsounvs  Dxp^,         ) 
Anitapoub^  March  81, 1864  ) 
Jiqi,'Gen,  Z&w,  Wallaee.  Oomtnandtng  Middle  Vep't : 
Bbab  Sib:  I  received  your  letter  of  80th  inst.,  in 
which,  premising  that  persons  disloyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  candidates  for  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  election  for  which 
Uikes  place  in  this  State  on  the  6th  of  April  next,  and 
referring  to  the  oath  which  by  the  law  providing  for 
that  Convention  its  members  are  re(][uiredto  take  be- 
fore .they  are  entitled  to  seats  therein.    You  suggest 
that  it  was  probably  also  the  legislative  intention  to 
provide  for  the  rejection  of  the  votes  of  disloyal  per- 


sons at  that  election,  and  that  the  Judges  of  Election 
are  vested  with  an  authority  to  that  effect  Ton, 
therefore,  request  me  to  give  you  my  views  as  to  th« 
extent  of  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Judges  on 
that  subject. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  this  request^ 
and  to  state  as  explicitly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can  my 
views  of  the  power  possessed  by  our  Judges  of  Elec- 
tion in  the  premises. 

By  a  clause  in  our  election  laws  as  it  has  existed 
for  many  years,  it  is  provided  that  "  the  Judges  of 
Election  m)iy  administer  an  oath  in  any  inquiiy  they 
may  deegi  necessary  to  be  made  toucliing  the  right  of 
any  person  to  vote ;  and  if  anv  person  shall  swear 
falsely,  in  relation  thereto,  he  snail,  upon  conviction 
thereof  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury." 
The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  authorize  we  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  by  the  judges  in  any  inquiry 
touching  the  right  of  a  person  offering  to  vote ;  but 
whiisi  the  oath  was  thereby  legalized,  and  a  party 
swearing  falsely  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  per^ 
lury,  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  which  required  the 
judge  to  administer  such  oath.  This  omission^  so  hr 
at  least  as  the  election  of  the  6th  of  April  next  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  supplied  by  the  act  of  the  General 
Assemoly  under  whicn  that  election  is  to  be  held. 

By 'the  terms  of  that  act  it  is  no  longer  a  discretion- 
ary authority  with  the  Judge  to  administer  an  oath 
or  not,  but  it  is  made  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  especially 
in  the  language  of  that  act,  **  to  every  person  offerinff 
to  vote  whose  vote  shall  be  challengea  on  thegrouna 
that  such  person  has  served  in  the  rebel  army,  or  has 
either  directly  or  indirectly  given  aid,  comfort^  or 
encouragement  to  those  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States." 
.  The  fact  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  voter 
has  served  in  the  rebel  armies,  or  directiy  or  indi- 
rectly ai4ed,  comforted,  or  encouraged  those  eneaged 
in  the  present  rebellion  |  and  whilst  the  Judge  is  re- 
quired, wherever  a  voter  is  challenged  on  such  ground, 
to  administer  an  oath  to  him,  he  should  not  content 
himself  with  the  mere  denial,  in  general  terms,  by  the 
one  so  challenged,  that  he  has  ever  aided,  comforted, 
or  encouragea  the  rebels,  but  would  be  authorized, 
and  I  think  required,  to  test  the  recollection  of  tiie 
party  swearing  by  propounding  to  him  particular  in- 
terrogations, suggestive  of  diflerent  modes  by  which 
this  aid,  comfor^  or  encouragement  may  have  been 

S'ven — ^precisely  as  when  a  voter  is  challenged  on 
e  ground  of  a  want  of  residence,  the  mere  general 
affirmation  upon  oath  of  the  party  challenged  would 
not  be  consiaered  sufficient  proof  of  his  residencsL 
but  he  would  be  required  to  state  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  upon  which  a  proper  judgment  as  to 
the  question  of.  residence  might  be  formed. 

Neither  is  the  Judge,  in  case  of  a  challenge,  on  anr 
account  concluded  bv  the  answers  of  the  party  chal- 
lensed,  but  he  is  fully  authorized  to  administer  an 
oath  to  any  other  who  mav  be  present  and  cognizant 
of  facts  having  a  relation  to  the  question. 

It  will,  of  course,  occur  to  you,  fix)mthe  acts  which 
I  have  quoted,  that  the  giving  at  any  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  refclellion,  either  di- 
rectiy or  indirectly,  of  aid,  comfort,  or  encourage- 
ment thereto,  is,  so  tar  as  the  coming  election  is  con- 
cerned, the  msqualiflcation  of  a  voter ;  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  not  have  imposed  upon  the 
Judge  of  Election  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  these 
facts,  if,  when  their  existence  was  established,  the 
voter  could  still  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  I 
know  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  General  Assembly 
possessed  no  power  to  prescribe  the  aualifications  of 
a  voter,  and  tnat  these  are  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution; but  without  entering  into  any  discussion 
upon  this  point,  or  as  to  the  extent  or  the  Judges' 
power  to  inquire  into  and  determine  the  question  of 
citizenship — one  of  the  constitutional  oualiflcations 
to  be  possessed  by  the  votei^-it  Is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  declared  that  certain 
acts  shall  disqualiQr  the  voter  at  this  election. 
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Such  is  the  law  of  the  State  authorizing  and  regn-  B6  <f  reM>fo«<Z,  That  the  BeoresentatlTes  of  the  State  of 

latinir  said  election,  and  no  one  can  lawftilly  qnestion  M^^lS?  *" ^  ^^Ji^'ty?^^^^^  the  approach- 

4i.^T/.«T*T^,  JXn.iTL  ftf  4kafr  w«  Tin*il  anmA  ponrt  nf  hig  eztia  Msdon  of  that  legislative  bodj  be,  and  they  are 

the  constitutionahty  of  ^^}.}^^^^^^  hSeby,  earnestly  deeired  anfreqnested  to  ni«i  and  vote  fot 

competent  authority  has  declared  it  unconstituUonaL  ^  iniAedlate  wKsognition  of  thetadependenoe  of  the  Govern- 

This  is  a  prerogatiTe  belonging  to  our  courts  alone,  ment  of  the  Gon^erate  States  of  America, 

and  eyen  as  a  judicial  ftinction  i«  the  exerdae  of  a  j^^^^ :  "  I  am  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  Uwa 

power  of  a  grare  and  dehcate  character,  and  only  ^  contained  in  a  volume,  marked' *  litws  of  Mary- 

warranted  in  a  clear  case.  -     -           -                      -  '-                           -          "^ 

I 
and 
you 

tirelj  „«-«,.«-.,«  *-*--.« V  zriZZiZAL'7i2CZL\^^*^^JL  JJ'ourtn  question  asicea :  "Dia  you  t^««  w*  «««  -«- 

reason  to  hope  they  wiU  he,  to  exclude  disloyal  voters  ^es  of  resolutions  to  *  May  14,'  1861,  heretofore  cited, 

from  the  poUs.  t  explaining  the  relations  of  Maryland  with  the  Fed- 

The  duty  of  our  Judges  of  Blectaon  is  i*  wems  to  eraf  Goveroment,  and  the  resolufions  requesting  the 

me.  m  this  rcsnec^  cleariy  defined  f^d  ad^e^uately  Bepresentatativei  and  Senators  of  the  Stote  of  Mary- 

enforced.    Bv  the  7th  seclaon  <>J /^^  ^onvention  wL  ^^^  ^  ^^  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  urge  and 

itia  provided  that  any  Judge  of  Election  who  shi^  ^ote  for  an  immediate  recogpition  of  the  indipend- 

re^  or  neglect  to  P«rf<>^,««y  *>/,*»}«  ^^^  ence  of  the  Confederate  States  V" 

quired  of  him  by  that  act,  "  shall  be  hable  to  indict-  ^^^^^ .  ^    ^  .^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  proceedings  of  the 

naent  for  such  offence,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  j^^^^  ^^  Delegates  I  see  my  name  recorded  in  favot 

ahaU  be  deemed  ^^^^^{''^''J^'';Ik^^^^^F'  of  the  series  o?  resolutions  assented  to  on  the  14th 

fenced  to  »5«oo^";of  {ess  than  $^^^  ^     ^^  j^^    ^^  presume  I  voted  as  stated  in  the 

onment  in  the  jail  of  the  city  or  county  where  such  jq^^jJ^ 

offence  may  have  been  committed,  for  a  term  of  not  J  ^^^  question  asked:  Did  you  vote  for  the  series 

less  than  six  paonths.  ^f  resolutions  assented  to  June  20th,  in  which  may 

the  people  of  this  btote.  the  rain  and  destruction  of  both  sections,  and  a  longer  oon- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  tinoance  of  it  will  utterly  annihilate  the  last  hope  of  a  reoon- 

obedient  servant,                     A.  W.  BRADFORD.  stniction  of  this  Union ;  therefore  we  want  peace,  and  are  in 

.  (kvw  of  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  an 

Unnsaal  care  was  taken  to  prevent  unsaita-  acknowledgment  of  its  Government 

ble  persons  becoming  members  of  the  Oonven-  Answer :  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  words  of  the 

tion.     In  Anne  Arundel  County,  a.  Mr.  E.  G.  resolution^  but  presume  I  voted  as  steted  in  the 

Kilboum  was  nominated  as  a  delegate  to  the  Jogf".^  li«nS^vS.  a^«  vnn  aw™  that  in  th^ 

r-,           J*            /^         TT7  11         •         J*  J.  1  . Dixth  question  asaea:  Are  you  aware  tnat  in  tno 

Convention.      Gen.    Wallace  munediately  or-  j^^  prodding  for  the  Convention,  for  which  you 

dered  certain  interrogations  to  be  put  to  nmti,  have  presented  yourself  as  a  candidate,  the  Qovemor 
which,  with  his  answers,  were  as  follows :  of  the  State  is  required  to  administer  an  oath  to  all 
«.  ,  ,  ..^.^T^  ^  :■  ito  members  to  the  following  purport :  They  are  re- 
First  question  asked :  **  Where  were  you  boriK  and  quired  to  swear  that 
how  low  have  you  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ma-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  todlreetty,  by  word,  act 
ryianar                                •  or  deed,  given  any  aid,  comfort,  or  encouragement  to  those  In 

Answer:  «*I  was  bom  in  Fitehbur^.  in  the  State  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 

of  Massachu^tts,  wd  have  been  a  citizen  of  Mary-  ^^^^^, .  j  ^^^  positively  that  I  have  not  attend- 

land  since  1829  or  1880.                            ,    x^^  *       j  ed  any  primary  meeting  or  presented  myself  for  elec 

Second  auestion  asked  ^"^[^f^jonjleci^ioi^  ^       {^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,th.  if  efected,  as  em- 

S^^j'^M^i^i^^A^tJi'la^fiS^^  **^*  "^^       ^"  bodi'cd  in  this  interrogatory,  and  tkerefore  would  not 

enck,  Maryland,  April  26, 1861  ?  ^^^^     ,j,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^\^  I J^,^!^  ^ot  t^e  the  oath  ia 

Answer:     i  was.                              .^..:^«  ^p  41.^  because  of  the  possible  misconstruction  of  my  votes 

Third  qnestion  asked :    "At  that  session  of  the  ^  ^^   Legislature,  aU  of  which  I  gave  in  fuU  bonvic- 

General  Assembly  of  the  Stete  of  Maryland  were  a  ^  ^  that  they  woild  promote  the  peace  and  happi- 

aenes  of  resolutions  offered  and  assented  to  explain-  «om  of  the  union,      ir                     r                    rr 

ing  the  relations  of  Maryland  with  the  Federal  Gov-  "^^^^^^h  question :  Should  yon  be  elected  to  the 

emment,  m  which  the  foUowing  language  may  be  ConstitutioMl  Convention  of  this  Stete,  on  the  6th 

^®'*"*  •  of  April  next,  would  you  take  this  oath  before  taking 

WhsreaSf  The  people  of  Maxyland,  while  recognizing  the  your  seat  in  the  Convention  ? 

obligations  of  theur  Btate,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  to  sab-  Anawer :  No. 

mitln  good  fidth  to  the  ezerdse  of  ail  the  legal  and  oonstita-  E.  G.  EILBOUBN. 

^in^^l^^^^S^V'iiiS^SJZ'^  ^■*°~«  =  ""  WOODHULL,  A»'t  A4i't  Gen. 

l^,Sl.fri4rJSSI  Cf  gfulS^iSJSrrtffiJ  ,  ^  oonaeqnenoe  of  ttis  devdopment  Mn  KU- 

noble  and  manly  determination  to  uphold  and  defend  the  DOnrn's  name  was  Withdrawn  irom  ttie  tlCKet. 

TS?*   -*     -p     v*v  *    X        T  ^x-**  /,        7  A  The  county  judges  also  were  extremely  careM 

JS^'«;;j2j^^^^^  in  conducting  tiieir  investigations  as  to  the 

peacerol  and  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  proclivities  of  voters.     In   Cecil  County  they 

S;iSS?Sr!f1^SSiS\S?0nT.rSwuSS^  ««dopted  ae  foUowing  particnlar  interrogate- 

found  conviction  that  the  willing  return  of  the  Southern  nes  for  theur  general  gmdance.     Inese  were 

people  to  their  former  Federal  relations  is  a  thing  beyond  recommended  for  adoption  in  aU  the  COUnties : 

nope,  and  that  the  attempt  to  coerce  them  will  only  add  '^ 

slau^ter  and  hate  to  imposslbili^.  Questions. 

And  also  a  resolution  requesting  the  Representa-  1.  Service  in  the  Bebd  Army, 

tives  and  Senators  of  the  States  of  Maryland  in  the  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  Rebel  army? 

Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  to  urge  and  vote  for  an  2.  Aid  to  those  in  armed  BebeUion, 

immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Have  you  ever  given  aid  to  the  rebeUion  ? 

Confederate  States,  in  which  may  be  found  the  fol-  Have  you  never  given  money  to  those  intending  to 

lowing  language :  join  the  rebellion  ? 
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Hare  you  nerer  giTen  money  to  their  agents  f  nearly  with  the  then  exiBting  Oonstitation  of 

Hare  you  nerer  giren  money,  clothing,  or  provi-  Maryland,  except  the  fourth  and  twenty-third 

^::^r^liri^^^\^^^^^  arti^ea,^hioh  We  as  follows: 

Hareyounerersentmoney,  clothing,  or  prorisionfl  Article  4.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 

to  persons  in  South  since  the  rebellion  ?  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  being  the 

8.  Ckm^fort  and  Eneouragtment  to  the  MAdUon,  supreme  law  of  the  land,  ereiy  citizen  of  this  State 

Note. — Gomfort  or  enoooracement  means  adrocacy,  Mlriee  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 

In  ihyor  od    We  aid  the  Beb^on  by  gtring  monvy,  clothing,  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  bound 

and  prorlsions;  we  gtre  It  comfort  or  enooungement  by  by  any  law  or  ordinance  of  this  State  in  contraren- 

onr  words.    A  man  who  has  adrocated  the  caaae  of  the  Be-  j£qj^  ©p  subrersion  thex«ot 

belllon,  who  talked  In  ihTor^  ?f«7S>"*  Jk^  ^^  ?*  Article  28.  That  hereafter,  in  thU  State,  there  shall 

Bonth.  who  rejoiced  orer  the  rlctories  <rf  the  Bebel  army,  has  .          -^     \  *****  »*«»''^«'''*»  im  wu»  *^***tT>  •"«»«»«»»*«* 

given  Wort  imdenloa^         to  the  EebelUon.     ^*  ?>«  «>«^f  •I'ye'T  nor  myoluntary  servitude^  except 

"  „                        •              r  -A            A  *^  >J»  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 

♦1.°*?  fi?"  V^  ^^*^  ^          ^^  encouragement  to  harS  been  duly  convicted ;  and  all  persons  held  to 

tberebeuionr                         x^  ^^  serrice  or  labor  as  slares  are  hereby  declared  free. 

Hare  you  never,  in  conyersauon,  attempted  to  ' 

Justify  the  course  of  the  States  in  rebellion  f  The  minority  report  approved  generally  of 

r?u  ^®  f  °S.  n«^«-.  «^P"«»Sd  a  wish  for  the  sucoeM  ^  ^^  articles  contained  m  the  mdority  report 

''flare  yo^ner^^                  discouraged  the  e^c?Pt  tbe  fourth  and  twenty-thi;?!,  respecting 

oause  of  the  Federal  Gk>remment  f  wnicn  the  mmonty  say : 

Did  you  reioice  orer  Uie  downfaU  of  Fort  Sumter  t  ^hat,  witii  regard  to  tiie  proposed  fourth  article  of 

4.  Jjmoyiuty,  ^^  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  reported  by  the  mijor- 

Nora.— If  the  Jndgos  are  Mtldled  tiist  a  man  Is  disloyal  jty,  they  are  of  opinion  that  howerer  true  is  the  prop- 
to  tbe  United  8tatea,it  is  their  dutf  to  refhae  his  rote,  for  niiiti'nn  tliat  thn  Dnnntitiitinn  nf  thA  TTnitAd  RtklM 
«„sh p«»a U  n.t'Tll.g.l  voter"  o?th.  8t.to  »f  M«,^d.  Jid  ft,  taw  ^  ta  pZiSn  *  A^ 

Are  you  a  loyal  dtisen  of  the  United  States  f  supreme  law  of  the  land,  yet  it  baa  nerer  been 

Hare  rou  been  loyal  erer  since  the  beginning  of  deemed  necessary  by  the  statesmen  who  framed  that 

the  rebeuion  f  Constitution,  or  by  those  who  fhuned  the  constitu* 

Hare  you  nerer  rejoiced  orer  the  defeat  of  the  tion  of  this  State,  or,  in  so  far  as  the  undersigned 

Union  army  f  hare  learned,  by  the  framers  of  any  one  oT  the 

Hare  you  nerer  rejoiced  orer  the  success  of  the  numerous  constitutions  of  the  other  States,  to  insert 

Rebel  army?     ^                   ^  v    -n  u  i  amongst  the  rights  and  prerosatires  of  tiieir  citizens 

When  the  Umon  army  and  the  Rebel  army  meet  in  any  language  enforcing  the  obligation  of  allegianoe 

battle,  which  do  you  wish  to  gain  the  rictory  f  to  theCTeneral  Goremment  of  the  United  States. 

NoTc— After  Interrogating  the  person  ofTerlng  to  rote,  the  Nor  do  the  undersigned  perceire  the  necessity  for 

Judges  may  hear  other  eridence  to  prore  or  disprore  his  %  departure  from  the  unirersal  practice  that  baa 

statements,  and  mast  be  gorerned  by  the  weight  of  testi-  obtained  in  all  the  States,  and  which  praotiee  haa 

vumj.                                  ^                       ^    ^  \i^Kk  adhered  to  eren  in  those  instances  where  oon- 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  majority  of  stitutions  hare  been  framed  in  the  midst  of  existing 

more  than  twelve  thousand  in  favor  or  holding  civil  war ;  or  for  the  voluntary  offering  of  allenance 

A  AnnvAntinn      The  nnmhpr  of  dAlAffftt^  Alantad  ^o  the  Goremment,  on  an  aasumed  condition  of  hos- 

t^^Yw^^^  i?  J^-^  !f^ll«!^^^^^  ^^J  ^  ^^  legislation  of  tiie  SUte  to  the  Qorem. 

was  mnetynsix,  of  whom  mxty-ODe  were  eman-  m^jj^  ^^  ^^  ^^jte^  ^uusb. 

oipationists  and  thirty-five  opposed  to  emanci-  The  undersigned  also  dissent  from  the  adoption  of 

pation.    In  the  election  there  had  also  been  the  28d  Article  as  proposed  in  the  m^oritr  reporL 

I  involved  the  question  of  emancipation,  with  or  believing  it  to  contemplate  a  sudden,  riolent,  and 

^j«tho«t  compensation    Of  the  emancipation-  rtrS;'.:°;Si^S:^^rLjdr^t£riSS 

ists  elected  idl,  excepting  three,  were  opposed  history  of  tiie  colony,  haa  been  muntained  during  aU 

to  emancipation  with  compensation.  the  interrening  period,  with  the  regular  and  pro- 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Annapolis  on  cressire  adrancements  of  the  State  in  all  that  is  use- 

AprU  27th.    Eighty  members  were  present,  g*}  ^^  honorable,  ^d  with  a  conriction  of  its  use- 

^J^A  ^x^r.^^   «C™4.      Tiy^««^  TT    ri/Ni/iaK^«^«»i;  fulness  and  propriety  on  the  part  of  our  citiaens  so 

and  sixteen  absent.    Henry  H.  Goldsborough  ^     i   ^^  unir?rsaJly  felt,  thit  tiiey  hare  carefully 

was  elected  President,  havmg  received  fifty-  prohibited  by  their  Constitution,  as  well  that  of  1776 

eight  votes.     The  following  oath  was  admin-  as  that  of  1851,  any  interference  with  this  relation, 

istered  to  the  members :  the  rupture  of  which  is  now  recommended  by  the 

mqority  of  the  committee,  without  the  slightest 

I  do  swear,  or  affirm,  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  preparation  on  tiie  part  of  either  master  or  slave  for 

..•II  .-J  ...J *  jn5 — *i A  r.ixu*..ii r*u...<.     f.   *'    .  ._*'.*  ._.,.. ^^istautanco "'- 

pon  each  ^ 

,    ^  suffering, 

and  form  of  goremment :  that  I  will  support  the  particularly  upon  the  slares.  and  in  the  absence  of 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  faith*  compensation,  iniquitous  ana  uigust  in  the  extreme 

frd  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  master. 

and  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  any  law  mt^  .w4>v1a«  i^w/^w-z^ii  i*%r  +>»a  mo^/^Mfv  A^nAnt 

or  ordinance  of  any  Stete  to  the  contrary  notwith-  The  articles  reported  by  the  mi«onty,  except 

standing ;  and  that  I  hare  nerer,  either  directiy  or  the  4th  and  28d,  were  considered,  and  generally 

indirecUy,  by  word,  act,  or  deed,  giren  any  aid,  approved  on  the  second  reading.     The  latter 

comfort,  or  eneoursgement  to  those  in  rebellion  were  reserved  for  special  consideration  by  the 

minst  tiie  Goremment  of  the  United  States ;  and  Convention.    On  June  Ist  they  were  taken  up ; 

this  I  swear  roluntanly,  without  any  mental  reserra-        ,        -kr     m    y  ^    ^c  tk-: ^  r^ r!^«-.w 

tion  or  qualification  wtiterer,  so  help  me  God.  ^t«n  ^r.  Qarke,  of  Prinoe  Geoi^  Oounty, 

^    „     ^^  ,    .,    ^        .             ,    ^    ,  moved  to  strike  out  the  4th  article,  and  insert 

On  Ma;^  12tb,  the  Oommittee  on  the  Declara-  ^j^^  following  * 

tion  of  Rights  presented  a  m^ority  and  mmor-  ^he  Constitution  of  Uie  United  States,  and  tiie 

ity  report.     Ine  migonty  report  consisted  of  i^ws  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  being  the  supreme 

forty-three  articles,  all  of  which  corresponded  Uw  of  the  Isnd,  every  citisen  of  thisState  owes  alle- 
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gittice  to  the  Constitntioii  and  Ctoyemment  of  the  Hmited  powera,  and  all   such  powers  as  are  not 

United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the-  powers  con?  granted  io  it  or  implied  are  neoessarily  held  hy  the 

ferred  by  that  Constitotion.  and  is  not  bound  by  any  people. 

law  or  ordinance  of  this  State  in  contrayention  or*  1^.  IGller  argued  at  length  in  support  of  his  views, 

subversion  thereof;  and  the  powers  not  delegated  to  saying  that  he  was  oppos^  to  the  dootrine  of  Seces- 

the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  sion  as  a  constitution^  right,  and  that  he  also  op- 

by  it  to  the  States,  heing  reserved  to  the  States  re-  posed  the  doctrine  that  we  are  a  people  living  under 

Spectively,  or  to  the  people,  every  citizen  of  this  a  consolidated  Government  with  unlimited  powers, 

tate  owes  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  so  The  States  form  distinct  and  independent  portions 

far  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  has  not  been  of  the  Government,  and  in  their  sphere  are  no  more 

affected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 

the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  is  not  bound  ted  States  than  the  latter  is  to  the  control  of  the 

to  yield  obedience  to  laws  made  in  direct  violation  of  State.    The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  supreme 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  as  to  all  their  oonstitotional  ol^ects,  and  the  laws  of 

exercise  of  usurped  powers.  the  State  are  the  same,  and  it  is  no  more  the  duty 

To  this  ftmendment  Mr.  Sanda,  of  Howard,  ^^  **^«  chisen  to  sustain  the  laws  of  ^e  Federal  Gov- 

XV  WU40  iuuc>u^uu«7uw,  -u«.  K^»v^v«,  V*  ^^vfTfw^j,  emment  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  than  it  is 

Offered  the  foUowing  amendment:  ijjg  to  susSun  the  laws  of  the  State  against  those 

lyovided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  article  of  the  Federal  Government.    Each  are  supreme  in 

■hall  be  construed  as  giving  to  the  State  a  right  to  their  oonstitntional  sphere.    In  ease  of  a  conflict 

secede  firom  the  Federal  Union,  or  to  form  a  Confed-  where  they  come  under  judicial  cognizanoe  we  have 

eration  with  any  other  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  to. 

or  to  seize  by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise  any  proper-  and  several  times  that  body  has  declared  laws  or 

ty  of  the  United  States  situate  and  being  wilhin  the  both  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  to  be  null 

limits  of  this  State,  but  that  these  acts  are  hereby  and  void.    There  may  arise  cases  which  cannot  be 

expressly  forbidden.  brought  before  that  tribunaL    Who,  then,  is  to  be 

On  the  next  day  iJie  amendment  of  Mr.  ?«  ^^^  }^  ^^^  "•?  «^^*»  ^°J»»  S?- 

wii   loio  i*cA«  u»j    UU9  <uuK,uuui«HAw  VA  ^.  ^^^^^  dcllvered  by  John  Quincy  Adams  before  the 

Sands  was  adopted—yeas  45 ;  nays,  80.     The  New  York  Historical  Sodetv  in  1889,  from  Edward 

amended  proposition  was  then  rejected  without  Everett^ s  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  Yice- 

a  dividon,  and  the  qaestion  reonired  on  the  President  in  i860,  fivm  Secretary  Seward's  letter  of 

original  article,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  iMt^ctions  to  Minister  Adwjs  in  1861,  and  from 

<^Jir^  «>«♦  4^.^  «L^.»9   i(  *v«m«^^r.»4-  V  ^^A  «  «^«  Aloxander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  declaring  that 

Strike  out  the  word  "  paramount,"  and  a  gen-  in  a  ease  of  that  kind  arising,  it  would  be  better  for 

era!  discussion  ensued.  the  States  to  separate  than  to  attempt  to  live  togeth- 

Mr.  Gushing,  of  Baltimore  Oity,  in  favor  of  er  bv  coercion,  and  that  such  a  course  would  only 

the  article  without  any  change  or  amendment,  •"i™  ™V*-    ,        ,^  ^  ^ 

tftfkV  thA  flnnr .  'Mr.  MiUer  also  said,  dniing  the  course  of  his  re- 

TOOK  ue  noor .  markn,  that  the  GovemmeS  of  the  United  Stotes 

He  alluded  to  the  protection  that  had  been  given  had  no  right  to  build  a  fort,  dockyard,  arsenal,  or 

the  people  of  Maryland  when  the  Stoto  had  been  any  building,  except  by  the  consent  and  permission 

invaded,  and  said  the  General  Government  had  al-  of  the  Stete  wherein  such  building  was  to  be  located, 

ways  exercised  ito  paramount  supremacy  for  the  The  Naturalisation  laws  of  the  United  Stetes  do  not 

good  of  the  people.  There  was  no  authority  in  Mary*  require  those  intending  to  become  citizens  to  swear 

utnd  to  protect  the  people  but  that  of  the  Govern-  allegiance  to  the  (Government  of  the  United  Stetes, 

ment  of  the  United  BtMes,  and  it  was  the  least  that  although  they  have  been  citizens  of  a  foreign  nation- 

the  people  could  do  to  recognize  the  paramount  alle-  ality  and  sworn  allegiance  thereto.     The  person  be- 

siance  they  owed  to  that  Government,  and  he  would  coming  naturalized  swears  only  to  **  support "  the 

be  happy  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  df  the  article.  Constnation  of  the  United  Stotes,  and  gives  his 

He  contrasted  the  spirit  actuating  the  Government  "allegiance''  to  tilie  Stoto  of  which  he  may  happen 

oi  the  United  Stetes  and  the  so-called  "  Confederate ''  to  become  a  citizen. 

Government,  saying  that  the  former  savored  of  the  ^      .,      ^w.,     x-l         i.*    i.                 •          > 

mUd,  mercifiil,  ancT  paternal  spirit  of  our  Heavenly  ,  <^a  P©  lotil,  the  SU^eot  was  agam  under 

Father,  and  the  other  of  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  discussion,   when  Mr.   Bidgely,   of   Baltimore 

Father  of  Lies,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  County,  said : 

two  was  the  same  as  that  between  Heaven  and  HelL  ^his  question  was  as  old,  If  not  older,  than  the  Con- 

On  the  next  day,  June  8d^  Mr.  Belt,  of  Prince  stitution  iteel^  and  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  ever 

George  County,  in  opposition,  oont«ided :  "pc«  the  formation  of  tiie  Government ;  it  had  divided 

««  ^  ,/«....      ^.^     X.-     «x  ^          .  the  country  into  sectional  parties  in  the  first  Congress 

Th^  "allegiance"  was  due   to  the  Stete    and  ^hich  met  under  tiie  Constitution,  and  during  the 

"obedience"  to  the  Genwal  Government,  and  said  two  first  Administrations  of  the  Government  had 

he  WM  opposed  to  the  article  because  it  tended  to  g^ppUed  the  South  witii  sectional  capitel  in  tiieir  op- 

tiie  adoption  of  the  tiieor;r  of  the  consolidation  of  posfeon  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  bank  project,  also  to  bu 

Government,  which  he  bcheved  had  been  a  curse  to  suggestion  to  assume  the  payment  of  Steto  debte; 

the  country  for  tiie  past  tiiree  years.  toihe  excise  laws  and  tonniie  duties  j  and  in  Mr! 

The   discussion  was  resumed  on  Jund  18th,  Adams'  Administration,  to  the  alien  and  sedition 

when  Mr.  Miller,  of  Anne  Arundd,  in  opposi-  ^??' .  .u  *-  «ji  aj  i  •  *— xi  ^li.  ^ 
.•  ^  .ar«i .  ^^  rr  During  the  two  succeeding  Administrations  it  had 
uon  saia.  arrayed  the  North  agoinst  the  South,  in  ito  opposi- 
He  would  base  his  argument  on  three  propositions,  tion  to  the  Embargro ;  and  the  war  of  1818  had  led  to 
which  he  held  to  be  true :  First.  That  the  Colonies,  at  the  claim  of  Stete  Righte  bjr  the  North,  and  the  right 
the  time  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Revolution,  of  secession,  and  the  doctnnes  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
were  sovereign  and  Independent  Stetes.  Second,  vention.  In  reviewing  the  relative  positions  occupied 
The  Constituuon  of  the  United  Stetes  was  adopted  by  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  eariy  days  or  the 
by  the  people  as  eitiiens  of  the  distinct  and  independ-  Itepublic.  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
ent  Stetes  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of  ite  doctrine  nad  ite  origin  rather  in  the  local  intereste  of 
adoption,  and  that  each  of  them  was  then  considered  the  party  which  hra  expressed  it,  t|ian  in  any  love 
and  recognized  as  a  sovereign  Steto.  Third.  That  for  the  Constitution,  or  desire  to  restrain  ite  funo- 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stotes  thus  created  is  tions.  The  South  was  inflamed  by  the  introduction 
of  a  limited  character,  oonflned  to  the  exercise  of  of  petitions  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first  Congress.. 
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to  abolish  their  peculiar  institntion,  Slaverf ;  and  This  article  faila  to  make  anj  proYisicn  for  the 

the  North  were  in  a  corresponding  degree  imperilled  compensation  of  those  who  maj  happen  to  lose  bj 

by  the  serious  injnrj  done  to  their  commerce  by  the  the  sudden  emancipation  of  sUyeiy,  and  fails  to  em- 

Siinbargo  and  the  Declaration  of  War ;  he  had,  there-  "power  the  Legislature  to  make  any  such  prorision, 

fore,  notwithstanding  his  yeneration  for  the  great  and  retj  justly  failed  to  do  so.    Mr.  President,  sla- 

names  of  Madison  ana  Jefterson,  whose  opinions  had  yerj  has  alreadj  been  emancipated.    I  contend  that 

been  mainly  relied  upon  as  contemporaneous  with  there  is  not  a  single  slaye  in  the  State.    Let  us  see 

the  formation  of  the  Constitution  as  authority  for  the  if  I  am  correct  in  saying  there  is  not  a  single  slaye  in 

doctrine  of  State  Soyereigntj,  to  receiye  such  au-  the  State.  If  one  of  your  seryants  saw  fit  to  approach 

thority  with  comparatiye  qualifications  and  restraints  you  to-morrow  morning  and  say :'  "  I  want  to  leave 

— for  the  reason  that  these  men  were  at  last  but  men,  your  seryice  foreyer,  and  that  ere  another  day  passes 

and  were  influenced  in  a  good  degree  by  the  circum-  oyer  my  head,  I  shall  be  beyond  the  western  bills, 

stances  of  their  surrounmngs,  by  the  prejudices  in-  to  take  up  my  residence  with  a  strange  people,"  you 

separable  from  their  locality  and  connections^  and  would  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  take  any  sieps 

the  training  and  discipline  of  the  school  of  politicians  to  preyent  his  absconding.    Is  he  a  slaye  who  can 

to  which  they  belonged.  araroach  his  master  and  use  such  language  as  this 

They  had  expressed  opinions  upon  botii  sides  of  with  impunity  ?    Certainly  not.    Then,  sir,  slayery 

this  question.    Mr.  Maaison,  as  a  member  of  the  is  entirely  destroyed  in  this  State,  and  really  it  is  not 

First  Congress,  had  earnestly  opposed  Mr.  Hamil-  the  institution  of  slayery  which  we  propose  to  do 

ton's  project  of  a  bank,  upon  the  ground  that  there  away  with,  but  the  status  of  slayery.    All  we  jpropoaa 

was  no  such  power  enumerated   in  the  grant  of  to  do  is  to  wipe  off  from  our  statute  books  au  recog- 

powers  in  the  Constitution ;  that  Con^ss  had  no  nition  of  an  institution  which  has  already  ceased  to 

power  to  create  a  corporation — and  mainly  upon  his  exist. 

influence  the   scheme  was    defeated.     The   same  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  gentlemen  thinking 

gentleman — ^Mr.    Madison — ^had,    during    his  Pros-  differently  from  myself  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  State 

idency,  surrendered  these  constitutional  scruples,  of  Maryland  that  slayery  has  been  abolished  here,  or 

and  signed  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Bank  oi  the  in  any  of  the  States  south  of  it?    Did  the  honest 

Unitea  Stetes.    Mr.  Jefferson^  who,  notwithstand-  workingmen  of  this  State  haye  any  thing  to  do  with 

ing  his  well-known   State   Bighte  doctrines,  had,  it  ?    Did  the  people  of  the  Stete,  or  any  party  in  it, 

in  his  adyocacy  of  the  construction  of  the  nayy  bring  about  this  radical  change  ?    Had  the  Goyemor 

by  the  Ooyemment  for  the    purpose   of  punish-  of  the  State  any  hand  in  it?  or  had  an]r  of  the  Stete 

ing  the  Barbary  powers,  maintainea  that  sucn  nayy  authorities  any  hand  in  it  ?    Then,  sir.  I  want  to 

would   be  also  an   effectual   means   of  enforcing  know,  if  neither  the  State  nor  any  of  the  Stete  au- 

the  laws  against  delinquent  Stetes.    Mr.  Jefferson  thorities.  nor  the  people,  had  any  thing  to  do  with 

had  also,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  expressed  the  the  breaking  up  or  the  institution,  upon  what  prin- 

opinion  that  a  sizi|;le  frigate  sent  to  a  delinquent  ciple  of  justice  can  gentlemen  claim  a  compensation 

port  which  had  refused  or  withheld  payment  of  ite  at  the  hands  of  the  Stete  ?    Was  it  the  fkult,  I  win 

texes  to  the  Goyemment,  would  be  the  effectual  ask,  of  the  honest,  hard-fisted  workingman  or  the 

means  of  coercing  obedience  to  the  laws.  State,  the  small  farmers  of  the  Stete,  the  merchante 

He  also  repudiated  the  theory  that  the  United  Stetes  of  Baltimore,  or  the  people  of  any  of  the  Western 
was  the  mere  o^nt  of  the  separate  Stete  Soyereign-  counties  Y  If  not,  then  why  should  they  be  corn- 
ties,  by  referring  to  the  absurd  conclusion  which  polled  to  pay  for  it?  Hadtne  sudden  emancipation 
such  premises  would  inyolye,  leading,  as  they  cUd,  of  slayery  been  under  their  control,  you  and  I  would 
to  the  ineyiteble  result,  that  the  principal,  if  ihe  in-  still  haye  been  slayeholders ;  thererore  I  am  honestly 
diyidual  Stetes  were  such,  would  m  fact  be  subordi-  of  the  opinion  that  the  Stete  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
nate  to  the  agent,  for,  by  the  Constitution,  eyery  for  this  destruction  of  property,  for  which  destruo- 
officer  of  a  State  Goyemment  was  bound,  under  tion  it  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  be  held  re- 
oath,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the   United  sponsible. 

Stetes ;  hence  the  obligation  would  be  from  the  prin-  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  slayery  does 

cipal  to  the  agent,  rather  than  from  the  agent  to  the  exist  in  Maryland ;  suppose,  further,  that  good  men 

principal.  hands  are  worth  all  the  Goyemment  is  offering  to 

He  concluded  his  speech  by  an  analysis  of  the  pro-  pay  for  them:  eyen  in  that  case  I  doubt  the  ex- 
posed Article  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  under  discussion,  pediency  of  tne  Stete  paying  for  them,  and  for  this 
contending  that  it  was  literaUy  a  transcript  of  the  reason,  that  if  we  underteke  to  compensate  loyal 
existing  J&ticle  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  owners  we  will  soon  haye  to  compensate  the  ais- 
Stetes,  which  declares  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  loyal. 

Committee  on  tlie^ill  of  Righte  did  not  yary  the  presented  in  opposition  by  Mr.  Peter,  of  Mont- 

Article,  but  simpler  drew,  as  a  conclusion  from  the  gomery  County. 

words  of  the  Constitution,  that  ^>ara»MW»«  allegiance  He  first  contended  that  the  ties  which  bind  tiie 


was  due  to  i^  simply  because  the  law  l^ng  supreme,     affection  and  loye  of  a  people  to  their  countir  was  a 


that  he  thought  the  objection  was  rather  to  the  word     authority,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as  settled  and 
auegvinee,  because  in  these  times  it  had  a  pecuhar    fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereot  right.    That  the  destmction  of  this  right  would  be  a 

The  qnestio"  ^»  ^^J  ^^^'^^'^  «f  on  ^T^^Ltt^  ^^r^'^^^t 

Jane  16tn  all  amendmente  were  rejected,  ana  stripped  of  one  species  or  kind  of  property  in  this 

the  original  article  adopted — yeas  67;  narsSl.  summary  manne]^  it  might  soon  follow  that  &ey 

The  28d  article  was  next  taken  up  for  dis-  ^o«W  be  depriyed  of  some  other  Mnd  of  jproperty ; 
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United  Stotes  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  no  thorn  whose  property,  fibertj,  and  ereiy  political 

State  action  can  divest  its  citizens  of  rights  secured  right  the  Convention  had  assembled  to  protect.    He 

bj  that  instrument.    That  the  excuses  and  srounds  would  therefore  vote  "  no." 

urged  for  the  destruction  of  this  right  in  Maryland  A  protest  affainst  the  action  of  the  Oonven- 

were  fallacious  excuses  for  personal  adyancement  x.^^   a:«««^  v^  4.-k«.4.^  «««  ^*  4+«  w««»,v^..«  «,-« 

and  gain.    That   we   have  scored   abeady  great  *^<>°»  ^^«^^,  ^^  ^^^J'f^^  ^^  ^^  members,  waa 

wrongs  and  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  saosequently  published. 

of  the  United  States,  which  was  bound  to  protect  '  The  Oonvention  provided  for  submitting  the 

us.    And  lastly,  that  we  were  now  enveloped  in  a  new  Constitution  to  the  people  on  Oct  12th 

Tale  of  fanaticism.  ^^  13^  ^^^^  ^^  restrictions  as  were  re- 

The  article  was  farther  discussed  until  June  quired  in  the  Constitution  for  the  qualification 

88,  when  it  was  adopted — ^yeas  68 ;  nays  27.  of  voters  at  State  elections,  whidi  were  as 

On  July  6th  the  Declaration  of  Rights  reported  follows : 

by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  passed  the  Sac.  4.    No  person  who  has  at  any  time  been  in 

Convention— yeas  '48 :  nays  14.  "™^  J^P^^  *<>  *^«  TJmM  Stetes,  or  the  lawftU 

Tk«  n.>««^«+:^«  ^^1^^-X^A  i*«  .»««;^»«  ;!„..:»»  authorities  thereof,  or  who  has  been  m  any  manner 

^  The  OonvenUon  contoued  ite  sessions  during  ^  t^e  service  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  of 

eignty-nme  days,  until  bept  otn,  when  the  new  America,"  and  no  person  who  has  voluntarily  left 

Constitution  for  the  State  was  reported  by  the  this  State  and  gone  within  the  military  lines  of  the 

Committee  on  Revision  as  ready  to  be  submitted  »o-called  "  Confederate  States  of  America  or  armies  " 

to  the  Convention.    It  was  read  and  adopted :  "^^  ^\  v^t^<^  of  adhering,  to  said  States  or  ar- 

Kft              or      a            i.  IiT          »**V4/«WA  jj^      j^^  ^^  person  who  has  given  anv  aid,  comfort, 

yeas  58;  nays  25.     Some  of  the  members  op-  countenance,  or  support  to  those  engaged  in  armed 

posed  to  the  Constitution,  when  called  to  vote  hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  in  anv  manner  ad- 

briefly  stated  the  grounds  of  their  objections,  hered  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  either  by 

\^Xl^ :  contributing  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or 

unlawfully  sending  within  the  lines  of  such  enemies 

Mr.  Dent,  of  St.  Mary's,  explained  his  vote  as  fbl-  .  money  or  eoods,  or  letters  or  information,  or  who 

lows:  has  dislojraUv  held  communication  with  the  enemies 

I  shall  vote  against  this  Constitution  for  the  follow-  of  the  Unitea  States,  or  who  has  advised  any  peron 

insr  reasons :  to  enter  the  service  of  the  ssid  enemies,  or  siaed  any 

First.  Because  I  believe  that  the  election  by  which  person  so  to  enter,  or  who  has,  by  any  open  deed  or 

this  Convention  was  called,  and  its  members  elected,  word,  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  ene- 

was  not  firee  for  the  le^al  voters  of  the  State,  but  was  mies  of  the  United  States,  or  his  desire  for  the  tri- 

held  and  conducted  in  clear  violation  of  the  le^  umph  of  said  enemies  over  the  arms  of  the  United 

rifhts  of  voters,  in  consequence  of  which  a  mijonty  States,  shall  ever  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  to 

of  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  was  excluded  from  be  held  in  this  State,  or  to  hold  any  office  of  honor, 

the  polls.  profit,  or  trust  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  unless 

Second.  Because  by  this  Constitution  the  cardinal  since  such  unlawful  acts  he  shall  have  voluntarily  en« 

Srinciples  of  the  rights  of  the  State  have  been  repu-  tered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 

iatedC  and  a  rapid  stride  is  taken  toward  centralua-  and  been  honorably  discharffed  therefrom,  or  shall  be 

tion  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government.  on  the  day  of  election  actuallv  and  voluntarily  in 

Third.  Because  by  this  Constitution  citizens  of  the  such  service,  or  unless  he  shall  be  restored  to  his 

State  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  millions  of  dol-  fhU  rights  of  citizenship  by  an  act  of  the  Oeneral  As- 

lars'  worth  of  property  by  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  sembly  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 

and  no  compensation  to  the  owners  has  been  pro-  members  elected  to  each  House  ^  and  it  shall  be  the 

vided ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Legislature  is  ex-  duty  of  all  officers  of  Registration  and  Judges  of 

Eresaly  prohibited  from  providing  compensation  Election  carefully  to  exclude  from  votinff^  or  beinff 
ereaner.  registered,  all  persons  so  as  above  disquaufled ;  ana 
My  fourth  objection  is  because  the  right  of  suffrage  the  Judges  of  jBlection,  at  the  first  election  held  un- 
Is  so  impaired,  or  attempted  to  be  impaired,  by  the  der  this  Constitution,  shall,  and  at  any  subsequent 
provisions  for  submitting  this  Constitution  to  the  election  mav,  administer  to  any  person  offering  to 
voters  of  the  State,  that  there  cannot  be  a  free  exer-  vote  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  *'  I  do  swear 
cise  of  the  invaluable  right  of  suffrage  on  itsadop-  or  affirm  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
tion  or  rejection.  that  I  have  never  given  any  aid,  countenance,  or  sup- 
Besides  these  cardinal,  objections,  I  have  many  port  to  those  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States ; 
comparatively  minor  objections  to  tms  Constitution,  that  I  have  never  expressed  a  desire  for  the  triumph 
and  oelieve  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  instrument  of  said  enemies  over  the  arms  of  the  United  States ; 
of  wrong[  and  oppression,  unparalleled  in  the  history  and  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allesiance  to  the 
of  American  Oonstitutions,  and  ought  not  to  be  United  States,  and  support  the  Constitution  and  laws 
adopted.  thereof  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  law  or 
MT,  Jones,  of  Somerset,  said  he  considered  tt  a  ordinance  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  nrescribe  an  ing ;  that  I  will  in  all  respects  demean  myself  as  a 
oath  to  qualify  them  to  vote  for  the  new  Constitution,  loyal  citizen  of  the  Unitea  States ;  and  I  make  this 
and  therefore  he  should  vote  "  no."  oath  or  affirmation  without  any  reservation  or  eva- 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Charles,  said  that  the  people  of  his  sion,  and  believe  it  to  be  binding  on  me."  And  anv 
county  would  be  affected  in  a  great  degree  by  the  person  declinins  to  take  such  oath  shall  not  be  al- 
abolition  of  slavery — hundreds  would  be  ruined  by  it.  lowed  to  vote ;  But  the  taking  of  such  oath  shall  not 
A  sreat  portion  of  them  would  also  be  disfranchised,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  such 
and  he  would  therefore  vote  *'  no."  person  to  vote ;  and  any  person  swearing  or  affirm- 
Mr.  Pugh,  of  CeciL  remarked  that  he  had  tried  mg  falsely  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  of  penury^  and 
hard  to  be  elected  a  aeleffate  to  the  Convention,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  registra- 
he  was  proud  that  he  hM  succeeded.  Never  in  his  tion  to  allow  no  person  to  be  registered  until  he  shall 
life  had  he  had  an  opportunity  for  more  rejoicing  have  taken  the  oath  or  affirmation  above  set  out^  and 
than  in  casting  his  vote  .in  the  affirmative  on  the  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  of  Election^  m  all 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  their  returns  of  the  first  election  held  under  this  Con- 
Mr.  Chambers,  of  Kent,  said  the  new  Constitution  stitution,  to  state  in  their  said  returns  that  every 
proposed  the  most  ui^Justifiable  seizure  of  property,  person  who  has  voted  has  taken  such  oath  or  affir- 
SDd  the  most  wanton  attack  on  the  political  rigiita  of  mation. 
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Provision  was  also  made  for  a  rote  of  the  protest  agamst  tbe  report  ia  the  pertioiilani  mea- 

soldiers  on  the  new  Constitntion,  and  at  the  ^^^^ 

sabseqnent  election  for  President  and  members  In  addition  to  the  provision  above  mentioned 

of  Congress  in  ITovember.    The  new  Oonstitu-  in  the  4th  and  2Sd  sections  of  the  Declaration 

tion  authorized  a  poll  to  be  opened  in  each  com-  of  Rights,  the  new  Oonstitntion  provided  for  a 

pany  of  every  Maryland  regiment  in  the  service,  nniform  system  of  public  schools  and  an  elective 

at  the  quarters  of  tiie  conmianding  officer  there-  judiciary.    The  right  of  confiscation  in  case  of 

of;  the  commissioned  officers  of  such  company  treason  was  also  secured, 

were  authorized  to  act  as  Judges  of  Election,  Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  new  Consti- 

and  any  one  of  them  was  made  competent  to  tntion  objected  particularly  to  the  oath  lis  in 

hold  the  election;  if  no  officer  was  present,  two  oouflict  with  the  then  existing  Oonstitntion  of 

of  the  voters  could  act  as  Judges  of  the  Election;  the  State.    Their  rights  and  privileges,  they  a»- 

any  voteis  of  the  State  within  ten  miles  of  the  serted,  were  held  under  a  Oonstitntion  adopted 

poll  were  authorized  to  vote.    The  judges  were  in  1851,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 

required  to  take  an  oath,  which  eadi  one  could  but  the  new  Oonstitntion  which  attempted  to 

administeir  to  the  other,  to  perform  the  duties  regulate  them,  had  not  been  adopted ;  it  was  a 

of  judges  according  to  law,  prevent  fraud,  and  mere  proposition  to  be  accepted  or  rejected ;  it 

observe  and  make  proper  returns.  was  without  vitality  or  energy.    Under  those 

When  these  sections  were  reported  to  the  views  several  applications  were  made  to  Gov- 

convention,  some  of  the  committee  presented  ernorBradfordtoinstmct  the  judges  of  dection 

a  minority  report,  of  which  the  following  ex-  to  disregard  the  requirement  of  an  oatii,  and  to 

tract  contains  their  objections :  disregard  it  himself  by  announcing   that  he 

The  undersigned  dissent  from  the  report  submitted  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  tiie  votes  of  any  county  where 

by  the  majority  of  the  committee:  such  an  oath  was  admimstered  to  the  voters. 

let.  Because  they  believe  the  authority  ffiyen  to  In  reply  to  these  appeals  the  Governor  declined 

soldiers  in  camp  to  vote  at  all  elections  wiu  utterly  to  act,  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of  the 

fidl  to  have  the  ^ect  proposed  by  those  who  advocate  question  of  the  constitutionality  did  not  belong 

the  measure.    On  the  contrary,  as  the  undersigned  A  v*       'T  *^^  ^"^  ,   **    .''^  .*'<  ^^  "r    "~""S 

believe,  it  wUl  enable  the  officers  who  command  the  ^0,^™  i  ^^  ^^  Purely  a  judicial  question,  prop 

soldiers  to  control  the  votes  of  those  who  feel  and  crly  belonging  to  the  Judiciary  Department 

know  the  power  of  their  officers,  to  make  them  un*  An  active  canvass  for  votes  ensued.    Publio 

fair  in  various  ways,  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State 

£Sr5?^h/^*.«ren'cet"*k*:or.i5S^  hrih.m.niso{it.ne^cl.^tution.    At 

officer,"  military  necessity  requiring  a  rigid  exaction  0^^  O*  ^nese  meetmgs  held  at  Baltimore  in  the 

of  this  duty.  It  allows  of  no  discussion  or  discretion,  evening  of  October  10th,  the  following  letter 

To  fail  in  the  smallest  respect  ensures  harsh  treat-  from  President  Lincoln  was  read : 

ment,  even  in  oases  where  martial  law  prescribes  no  r-^r^mrwir.  xr4v.T/^«        i 

specific  penalty.     It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  WAS^^oi^tobS iS  1861  \ 

only  safe  approach  to  the  favor  of  an  officer  is  to  jfon,  Benrv  W.  Hoffman :                                     '  ^ 

gratify  his  wishes  by  voting  his  ticket.  My   D*ab  Sir  :  A  Convention  of  Maryland  has 

2d.  But  whatevOT  my  be  the  pro^^  framed  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State ;  a  public 

cannot 

rence  _ _        

sition  to  80  much  of  the  report  of  the  majority  as  oniy'feature  of  the'instrum'ent  about  wfich  there  is 
provides  for  the  trmMduiU  operation  of  portions  of  genous  controversy,  is  that  which  provides  for  the 
the  Constitution  before  its  adoption  by  the  people,  extinction  of  slavery.  It  needs  not  to  be  a  secret. 
Surely  if  any  one  proposition  in  regard  to  our  pro-  and  I  presume  it  is  no  secret,  that  I  wish  success  to 
ceedings  was  umversally  accepted,  by  all  who  voted,  this  provision.  I  desire  it  on  every  conaideration. 
whether  for  or  against  a  Convention,  it  was  this,  that  j  ^gt  all  men  to  be  free.  I  wish  the  material  pros- 
its  work  was  to  be  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  perity  of  the  already  free,  which  I  feel  sure  the  ex- 
people  of  the  State  before  it  should  have  any  effect  tmction  of  slavery  would  bring.  I  wish  to  see  in 
Yet  the  maiority  propose  that  now,  at  the  very  mo-  process  of  disappearing  that  only  thing  which  ever 
ment  when  the  question  of  adoption  is  being  taken,  could  bring  this  nation  to  civil  war.  1  attempt  no 
*?  ^H^t^  ^  of  taking  that  question,  the  people  argument.  Argument  upon  the  question  is  already 
shall  be  bound  and  governed  by  it,  so  far  as  relates  exhausted  by  the  abler,  better  informed,  and  more 
to  some  of  its  most  important  and  ^1  changes  of  immediately  interested  sons  of  Maryland  herself.  I 
the  existing  system  of  Government.  What  a  strange  only  add  that  I  shall  be  gratified  exceedingly  if  the 
spectacle  would  be  exhibited  if  the  provisions  now  good  people  of  the  State  shaU,  by  their  votes,  ratifr 
proposed  should  be  enforced  as  part  of  the  new  Con-  ^q  ^ew  Constitution.  Fours  truly, 
stitution,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  existing  Consti-  \^,  LINCOLN, 
tution,  and  yet  the  result  show  that  the  people  will 

not  accept  the  new  Constitution  I    The  present  Con-  Of  the  entire  vote  cast  on  October  12th  and 

stitution  exists  until  the  new  one  is  adopted.    How,  18th   80,174  were  for  the    Oonstitntion,   and 

then,  can  theprovifflonsof  the  present  Constitution  29,799  against  it-m^'ority  876.     There  were 

be  violated,  or  interfered  with,  until  the  new  one  has  ^i '    «>!  ^„n«*o  ««»♦  w  ^»m^*««  «,!»«.  -^r.t^^Ji  4.^ 

an  existence,  by  the  adoption  of  tiie  people?    The  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^J^^  persons  who  reftwed  to 

Seat  purpose  of  the  majority  seems  to  be  to  deprive  toke  the  oath  whicn  were  therefore  r^ected. 

ose  who  form  the  constituency  of  this  Convention  The  new  Oonstitntion  required  the  GovemoT 

of  the  privilege  secured  to  them  by  the  present  Con-  on  its  adoption  to  issue  his  proclamation  stating 

stitution,  of  passing  upon  the  work  of  this  body;  and  fT,^  A^,f      nn.p.   anvAmor    in    a  lAfter  t/^  ihtk 

to  tiiis  end,  by  newly-contrived  oaths  and  by  4i  aid  ^^^  ?a<^^    n  4.\     oqI?    ' 

of  the  mihWy,  to  confirm  their  proceedings.    For  P«Wic,  on  October  28th,  says: 

these,   amongst    other   reasons,    the   undersigned  Areqnestwasmadeof mereoentiy by* oommittM 
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df  gentlemen,  representinff.  as  I  understood,  those  Oorernor."    "  He  eh&ll  take  care  that  the  laws  be 

opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  that  ftUthfuU^  executed." 

berore  issuiuff  any  proclamation,  as  required  by  its  The  sixth  section  of  the  Convention  kw  required 
terms,  I  would  allow  counsel  to  inspect  the  returns  the  Constitution  and  form  of  ^oremment  adopted  bj 
of  the  soldiers'  vote  provided  for  by  that  instru-  the  Convention  to  be  submitted  to  the  legal  and 
ment,  and  submit  to  me  such  objections  thereto  as  qualified  voters  of  the  State  for  their  adoption  or 
they  thought  could  be  made.  Although  the  proposi-  rejection,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  ana  subject 
tion  was  a  novel  one,  and  I  believe  no  other  instance  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  Convention  may 
exists  in  which  election  returns,  filed  as  they  are,  prescribe;  and  the  provisions  therein  before  con- 
annually  or  bienbially  in  this  department,  have  ever  tained,  for  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  holdiujr 
been  subjected  to  a  legal  scrutiny  as  a  preliminary  to  of  elections,  provided  in  the  previous  sections  of  this 
executive  action,  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  act,  were  made  applicable  to  the  election  to  be  held 
the  request,  and  at  once  agreed  ^at  counsel  should  under  that  section. 

have  rail  access  to  these  returns,  stipulating  only  The  eighth  section  further  enacts  that  when  the 
that,  as  according  to  the  view  I  took  of  the  case,  Governor  shall  receive  the  returns  of  the  number  of 
there  were  no  facts  about  which  I  could  inquire  ex-  ballots  cast  in  this  State  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 
cept  such  as  were  suggested  on  the  face  or  the  re-  of  the  Constitution  submitted  by  the  Convention  to 
turns,  that  all  objections  or  discussion  should  be  the  people,  if,  upon  counting  and  casting  up  the  re- 
limited  accordingly,  and  that  the  Mends  of  the  Con-  turns  as  made  to  him,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  it 
stitution  should  be  advised  of  the  proceeding  and  al-  shall  appear  that  a  miijority  of  the  legal  votes  cast  at 
lowed  the  opportunity  of  answering  these  ol^ections,  said  election  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  said 
as  well  as  making  any  other  to  the  home  vote  that  Constitution,  he  shall  issue  his  proclamation  to  the 
might  occur  to  them.  people  of  the  State,  declaring  the  fittct,  and  he  shall 
llbe  past  two  or  three  days  have  been  devoted  to  take  such  steps  as  snail  be  required  by  the  said  Con- 
this  examination,  and  a  great  number  of  exceptions  stitution  to  oanr  the  same  into  full  operation  and  to 
have  been  taken  to  these  returns,  and  argued  with  supersede  the  old  Constitution  of  this  State. 
the  ability  that  distinguishes  the  learned  counsel  who  Is  the  power  and  authority  conferred  on  the  Gov- 
conducted  the  examination.  He  had  been  abeady  emorby  this  act  a  political  or  judicial  power? 
apprised  that  my  previous  examination  of  that  sub-  A  late  eminent  jurist,  whose  recent  death  has  been 
ject  had  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  several  lamented  as  a  national  calamity,  in  the  case  of  Luther 
times  expressed,  that  so  far  as  my  action  was  con*  ^f-  Borders,  etal,  {1  Howard,  89),  expressed  himself 
cerned,  Iwas  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Consti-  thus  strongly :  ''Certainly  the  question  which  the 
tution  which  the  Convention  had  adopted ;  and  whilst  plaintiff  proposed  to  raise  by  the  testimony  he  offered 
we  differed  widely  as  to  its  authority,  he  very  cour-  nas  not  heretofore  been  recognized  as  a  fudicial  one 
teously  waived  all  discussion  upon  that  subject,  and  in  any  of  the  State  courts.  In  forming  the  constitu- 
eonflned  his  argument  to  exceptions  taken  to  the  tions  of  the  different  States,  after  the  Declaration  of 
sufficiency  of  correctness  of  the  militaiy  returns,  and  Independence,  and  in  the  various  changes  and  altera- 
those  I  now  propose  to  consider.  tions  which  have  since  been^  made,  the   political 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  objections  to  ^^c^li^tio^oIlmln^lliwL  ratified  or^^ 

the  soldiers^  vote,  and  to  reply  at  much  length,  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  judicial  power 

and  concludes,  that  "  the  entire  vote  anthorized  has  followed  its  decision." 

by  the  Oonstitntion  having   been  thns  aocu-  ,9??^.?^  ^'^  '^^  °°*  interfere  with  the  exerdse 

rif^lv  fWAArtjiinflil  it  h«oftmM  mv  dntv  in  ohft-  ^^  **'»^  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  Chief 

rateiy  ascertamecL  ii  oecomes  my  outy,  m  ooe-  Magistrate  of  the  State,  for  obvious  political  reasons, 

dience  to  its  mandate,  to  proclaim  the  resnlt  and  Among  others,  "  because,  as  Governor  of  the  State^ 

its  adoption.'^  deriving  his  powers  flrom  the  Constitution  thereof 
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Governor  in  his  ascertainment  of  the  resnlt  of  mate' <^ecT^f  this  remedy  (mandamus),  in  case  of 

the  election  had  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  refusal  by  the  Goyemor  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land, 

of  the  new  Gonstitntion.    Jostioe  Bowie  an-  would  be  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  State  of  the 

nounced  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Court,  ^^^^jf  ^^^^  "f  **»•  departments  of  the  Government." 

as  follows :  Chie?  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  & 

The  relator's  prayer  substantially  is,  that  the  Gov-  Madison  (1  Cranch]},  says  that  **  the  President  is  in- 

emor  of  Maryland  show  cause  **  why  a  writ  of  man-  vested  with  certain  important  poUtioal  powers  in  the 

damns  ought  not  to  be  issued,  commanding  him.  in  exercise  of  which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion, 

ascertaining  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  said  late  and  is  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his  political 

election  hdd  as  aforesaid,''  to  count  certain  votes  character,  and  to  his  own  conscience." 

which  were  tendered  and  rejected,  and  to  exclude  The  Chief  Msgistrate  or  Governor  of  the  State 

certain  votes  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  cast  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  State^  that  the  Presi- 

at  any  other  place  than  the  election  precinct  at  which  dent  does  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  discharge 

the  person  voting  was  qualified  to  vote.  of  his  political  duties  is  entitied  to  the  same  immu* 

From  this  brief  analysis  it  appears  tiie  proceeding  nities,  privileges,  and  exemptions — wk  Hawkins  w. 

is  one  of  the  most  momentous  conseauence,  and  the  Governor,  (1  Ark.  Bep-,  686.) 

shouid   be  treated  with  the  sreateat  aeliberation.  Independently  of  all  political  considerations,  if  the 

Our  first  duty  is  to  inquire  whether  it  is  a  proper  question  was  a  purely  judicial  one,  this  Court  could 

subject  for  judicial  interpretation  and  interposition.  not,  consistently  with  decisions  in  other  States  and 

By  our  organic  law,  the  powers  of  government  are  in  our  own,  grant  the  pra^^er  of  the  relator, 

distributed  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciaL  The  general  principle  laid  down  in  all  these,  almost 

We  are  admonished  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  that  without  exception,  is,  that  where  the  act  to  be  done 

these  powers  "  ought  to  be  forever  separate  and  dis-  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion  in 

tinct  from  each  otner,  and  no  person  exercising  the  the  officer  against  whom  the  mandamus  is  prayed,  it 

ftinctions  of  one  of  said  departments  shall  assume  or  will  be  refhsed.    ( Vide  cases  collected  12  Hd.,  Pur* 

discharge  the  duties  of  any  other."  nell  <w.  Green,  886 ;  17  Howard,  280.)    The  result  of 

The  second  article  of  the  Constitution  is.  "  the  these  decisions  is^  that  the  duty  and  power  to  decide 

executive  power  of  the  State  ahaU  be  vestea  in  a  the  questions  which  we  are  asked  to  determine  ara 
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deyolved  ii|)oii  the  officer,  or  Ctovemor,  without  ap*  the  ordinary  sources  of  rdTGDne,  indnding  the 

peal,  oyer  whom,  ia  that  respect,  the  Judiciary  have  direct  tax,  $1,519,918.     The  disbursements  on 

°Te°Khur!rrc«y%nno™>c«d  the  f«.<^  o^in<«T  f^^  ^ere  $1,110,281,  leaving  « 

principles  which  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of  the  con-  oalance   Of    |406,686.       Ine    receipts   Of  the 

elusion  that  the  order  of  the  Superior  Court  in  this  Treasory  on  a  bounty  loan  were  $721,884.    The 

case  should  be  affirmed.  disbursements   as  bounties  to  Tolunteers  were 

The  Court  has  been  inroked  to  enter  into  the  con-  Ji  281,668.      The  bounties  paid  to  volunteers 

Btitutional  powers  of  the  Conyention  and  express  Zl'       iiKn   *^   «««i»   «»««    4.^,^4\^^^  -«r;*i,   -fitr/^ 

opinions  upSn  the  yaUdity  of  their  acts,  eyen  if  they  were  $150  to  each  maiL  together  With  five 

should  hold  that  the  right  to  issue  a  mandamus  did  monthly  mstalments   of  $20  each.      io  slave 

not  exist ;  and  they  haye  been  referred  to  the  emi-  recruits  $100  was  paid,  and  to  the  owner,  $100. 


out  dwelling  on  the  immense  moral,  political,  and  P^'^®  '^^'^^     ««  .     ,       , 

legal  influence  of  that  tribunal,  to  which  we  cannot  m  the  State.    They  comprised  a  large  portion 

pretend,  we  respectfully  suggest  there  is  no  parallel  of  the  able-bodied  slaves  in  the  State, 
between  the  cases.    Those  cases  in  which  £he  Su-         The  following  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wallace 

preme  Court  adopted  that  course,  with  one  notable  _„„  ^^>^«„«^  4.^  «:^  ♦1*^  «i»«.^:n  <.<^«»:n»  ♦!»* 

Exception,  were   not  cases  in  which  society  was  vas  designed  to  wd  the  slaves  m  securing  ^e 

shaken  to  its  foundations  by  civil  discord  and  parties  freedom  to  which   they  were  entiuea  by  the 

forayed  against  each  other  with  intense  bitterness,  adoption  of  the  new  Oonstitution : 

If  we  cannot  subdue  the  strife,  we  will  not  add  fuel  _-,      ^,         ^ ■«-         »        ^        i 

to  the  flame.    All  that  we  o^i  do  U  to  .how  .uch  .      H''-  """''S.X^JSl^'IS^SS^l'Sr 

reyerence  for  constitutional  ^yemment,  by  confln-  Q^ngrai  Orders  No  112 

ing  ourselyes  to  the  strict  Umite  of  our  authority,  as        official  information  haying  been  furnished  making 

may  induce  others,  who  loye     hberty  regulated  by  5^  ^jj^^  ^^^^  eyil-disposed  persons  in  certain  counties 

law,    to  chensh  all  its  muniments  and  observe  all  j^  ^jj^  ^^^  ^f  Mmlan^  witUn  the  Umits  of  the 

their  obhgations.  Middle  Department  intend  obstructing  the  operation 

Justice  Bartol  delivered  the  following  sepa-  and  nullifyine,  as  lar  as  they  can,  the  emancipation 

rate  opinion :  provision  of  the  New  Constitution;  and  that  for  this 

..      ^  ^  .    *     .        .     «  . ,        ,  .        ,  ...  purpose  thev  are  availing  themselves  of  certain  laws, 

I  assent  to  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  a  maionty  portions  of  the  ancient  slave  code  of  Maryland,  as  yet 

of  the  Court  which  denies  the  mandamus  asked  for,  Unrepealed,  to  initiate,  as  respects  the personshereto- 

on  the  ground  that  the  duties  deyolved  upon  the  fo^g  ^j^^^^  .      g^em  of  forced  apprSnticeship ;  for 


are  not  purely  mmistenal  in  their  character  but  that     certain  counties  the  law  officers  are  so  unfriendly  to 


they  require  the  exercise  of  ludgment  and  discr^on  t^e  newly-made  freedmen,  and  so   hostile  to  the 

on  his  part,  necessarily  devolving  upon  him  the  duty  benignant  measures  that  made  them  such,  as  to  ren- 

of  passing  upon  and  deciding  the  yanous  questions  ^er  appeals  to  the  courts  worse  than  folly,  even  if 

argued  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  have  been  ^he  victims  had  the  money  with  which  to  hire  law- 

caned  upon  to  pass.    In  such  case  the  law  is  well  y^rs;  and  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  make  it 


established  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  ^l  jot  be     essential,  in  order  to  carry  out  truly  and  effectiyely 


and 

—                                          —  day 

brothers  in  tiiinking  the  power  devolyed  upon  the  Jf  NoVSibS  Sf  this  preawTt  ye'^Sat*  thiro'ahould 

Governor,  now  under  consideration,  is  m  any  sense  ^e  remedies  extraordinary  for  all  their  grievance*- 

aDolitical  executive  power  belonging  to  him  wrfirf*  remedies  instantaneous,  mthout  money  or  reward, 

qfiett,  and  not  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  mvestiffs.  ^^  somebody  to  haye  care  forthem,  to  protect  them, 

tion.    That  subject,  however,  having  been  submitfed  ^  .bow  them  the  way  to  the  freedom  o^  which  they 

by  law  to  the  decision  of  the  Governor,  I  forbear  tiie  j^j^e  yet  but  yague  and  undefined  ideas :  It  is  there- 

expression  of  any  opinion  upon  it.  f^^  ordered : 

r..    .  r.    ^    -?®^^P^-?^^',  1.  That  all  persons  witiiin  the  Umits  of  the  Middle 

Clerk  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  Department  heretofore   slayes,  but   now    free,  by 

The  vote   of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  operation  of  tiie  New  Constitution,  shall  be  consid- 

election    was    as   foUows:    Lincoln,  40,163;  L^L^ur^^ 

McOlellan,  82,T89.   M^ority  for  Lincoln,  7,414.  make  such  militaiyprotection  unnecessary. 

At  the  same  time,  an  election  was  held  for  2.  A  Freedman'^s  Bureau  for  said  department  is 

State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  hereby  created,  office  in  Baltimore,  Major  Wm.  M. 

The  candidates    for  Governor  were    Thomas  ^8*«»^.^-5' ^'^^^'i^^f®-.  .    .,,           ^.        .  ,, . 

a x>^^^x.M^^^      ««^   nu^r^v^y^  8.  Major  Este  is  mtrusted  with  execution  of  this 

Sw^nn,    Repnabhcan,    and  -— —  Chambers,  ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^  ^^^^  j^  effective  he  is  autiioriied  to 

Democrat.     The  migonty  by  which  Mr.  owann  institute  investigations,  to  send  for  persons  and  pa 

was  elected,  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  pers,  and  make  necessary  arrests. 

President  Lincoln.      Of  the  five  members  of  4.  Provost  Marshals  in  their  several  districts,  par- 

Oon«.ess  elected,  ttjree  were  Republic«js. and  S^^^^^JJ^^^^^^ 

two  Democrats.     The  Legislature  was  divided  nj^de  to  them  by  persons  within  the  meaning  Sf  this 

as  foUows:    Senate — ^Republicans,  11;    Demo-  order,  to  collect  and  forward  information  and  proofs 

orats,  13.     House— Republicans,  52 ;    Demo-  of  wrongs  done  to  such  persons,  and,  generally,  to 

crats.  28.    Republicans  majority  on  joint  ballot,  ^^^der  to  Major  Este  such^assistance  as  he  may  w- 

00                                         -V       i^       .»                  1  quirem  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

%«            .  ^      -  ^-1     «A  X    m               3     •      xi_  5.  As  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  out  this  order 

The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  durmg  the  without  having  a  place  in  which  the  sick,  helpless, 

fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80th,  1864,  were  from  and  needy  can  be  temporarily  rested  and  providea 
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for^  Major  Este  is  directed  to  take  possession  of  the  ffiven  retroactively  when  the  sitnation  of  the 

bmldinK  known  formerlj^  as  the  May  land  Club  family  may  require  it.    He  urged  the  establish- 

Hoose,  bat  now  named  "Preedman's  Rest,"  to  se-  ^^„/^i»  /  ^Itl*-.^  «^-j«,««  X.^a^^  *i>^  ««^«« 

lect  some  excellent  lady  to  take  charge  of  the  same  °J®°*  ®^  *  military  academy  under  the  super- 

as  matron,  and  to  suitably  prepare  and  furnish  as  Vision  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  argued  at 

many  rooms  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  length  in  favor  of  recruiting  the  wasted  regi- 

proposed.    And  that  this  may  be  speedUy  accom-  ments  in  the  field  from  the  population  of  the 

phshed,  donations  are  respectfuUy  solicited  from  all  rebellious  States.    Previous  to  the  adjournment 

philanthropic  and  Christian  persons,  wherever resi-  *^*''«*"^»*«  ^w»wo.     x.ywuo  m/ vuv ct^gvuiuru^uv 

Sent.    All^nes  hereafter  assessed  aAd  collected  by  o^  ^he  Legislature  m  May,  a  series  of  resolutions 

the  Prorost  Marshal  of  the  department  wBl  be  ap-  on  national  affairs,  reported  by  the  Committee 

propiiated  to  the  support  of  the  Freedman's  Best,  on  Federal  Relations,  was  adopted  by  a  large 

To  supply  immediate  wants,  M^or  Este  is  directed  vote.    They  favored  tiie  prosecution  of  the  war 

*°6*urthe"  motT.°tmed  from  don.«OBS  .nd  -"d  pledged  the  «Bonrcee  of  the  State  to  its  Bup- 
from  fines  collected  should  proye  insufficient  to  sup-  P^rt ;  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
port  the  institution  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its  stitutlon  abolishing  slavery,  and  declared  that 
importance,  Major  Este  will  proceed  to  make  a  list  the  President  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
^fj^  )*2  "Z^^"^  "^^l  »y™P*t^f«  resident  in  the  office  with  fidelity,  sagacity,  and  courage,  and 
MoSs^uTo27fierrn*J3Tftr^^^^^  that  his  adnunistr^fflese^^ed  the  coS^^^^ 
•8  mar  be  from  time  to  time  required.  01  the  people. 

7.  Major  Este  will  enter  upon  the  execution  of  this  The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  for  the 

order  without  delay.                          ^ .  t  t  i  /.x.  7^^^  ending  January  1, 1864,  were  $7,229,828, 

Sfr^^S^^La  A.«u*firi^f'^*iilr^        •  and   the   disbursements  in  the  same  period 

Oliver  Matthews,  Assistant  Adjt-Oen.  $6,728,697,   showing  a  surplus    of   $601,226. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  amount  in  The  liabilities  and  resources  of  the  Gommon- 

Vfilue  of  the  destruction  by  the  enemy  on  their  wealth,  on  January  1, 1865,  were  as  follows: 

invasion  of  Maryland  in  1864,  was  carefully  LiabUiUea 

prepared  npon  information  gathered  from  re.  gcrip  i.«»d  »nr«d  «,rpo»- 

Sponsible  persons :  tionB :....  |<i,C74,486  66 

PbUjdelphi^  Wltotagtwi  «^  MUmor.  lUU-  ^ 'ZtSJS' rf-^iS ^ 

road 1107,000  TkAnoA^                                         lLlflfi.KAO  M 

Noittern  Centrd  B^W                                         100,000  s<ffp7ii;d'for**rii'iih«p;i:.     «»188,W0  00 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailrood,  this  rood  being  long-  ^^L,.                                         i  Ain  Mm  on 

est  occupied,  say 400,000  u^ed'^d^bVlAcindii^     l,eiO,OW  W 

SSSke^OWoOi'al* ISaoOO  monthly  pay  due  yolunteers.     8,«1.0«T  00 

Baltimore  CJounty 48,000  Mesourees. 

£»rrollCouiity 10,000  PH)ductiye  property,  oonalst- 

Frederick  County 872,000  in*' of   sinking  Amda,   Ac, 

Washington  County. 86,000  g^     exdosiTe    of    sohooi 

Eattmated  valae  of  sappUea  consiuned  and  wasted.      100,000  \j^^     other     tznst     ftinda, 

IPoodfor  horses 26^000        $2,18L82«) $14660,298  9T 

Damage  to  fences  Mdfcrm8(BmaU) moOO     XJnpcoductlYe  property. 8,187,917  88 

JTonr  thousand  cattle,  at  |80  each 120,000  *^  i'    *— *  jt ——-$17,857,81180 

idOBMiJweoi^pianderV.!!! '.!!!!!!!'.!!!!. *!!.!.'.'!.'     200)000  Excess  of  liabilities  over  resources,  $5,036,- 

_  .  ,                                             ^oftonnnA  761.26.    Thc  Ordinary  revenue  and  ordinary 

^^*^ •••••; V »a,080,ooo  disbursements  during  the  year  1864,  for  other 

The  new  Constitution  provides  for  the  adop-  purposes  than  those  provided  for  by  loan,  were : 

lion  of  a  unifonn  system  of  public  schools,  and  Beomus. 

the  levying  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  5.,^^  ^j  aomoet,  including  the  oorpomtion 

dollars  for  their  support,  and  five  cents  on  the  tax  not  yet  distributed,  and  exclusive  of 

same  amount  to  provide  a  permanent  fund.      ^**^* •••.•• $fi,840,8iT  61 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  were  JhaurtemenU. 

in  a  favorable  condition,  ^^,S"  P""^*****  *^  *^**~  ^^^^  ft»  ^7 

MASSACHUSETTS.     The   Lepdature   of      *"*"* '^ 

Massachusetts  convened  at  Boston  on  January  living  cash  on  hand $788,059  66 

6,  1864,  and  was  organized  by  the  Republi-  The   public   debt  on  January  1,  1861,  was 

can  party,  which  had  a  large  majority  in  each  $8,108,089,  and  the  increase  during  the  four 

house.    John  A.  Andrew  was  inaugurated  Gov-  succeeding  years^  amounting  to  $14,872,985, 

emor  for  the  fourth  time,  and  on  the  8th  de-  of  which  the  greater  part  is  held  by  citizens  of 

livered  his  annual  address.    Among  other  sug-  the  Commonwealth,  was  caused  by  expenses 

gestions  he  recommended  that  the  various  a<&  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the  war. 

providing  for  bounties,  and  also  those  in  aid  of  The  Legislature  of  1864  authorized  the  crea- 

the  families  of  volunteers,  be  extended  to  meet  tion  of  a  "Bounty  Fund,"  by  the  issue  of  ten 

the  cases  of  persons  enlisting  as  soldiers  in  the  million  dollars  of  scrip,  at  interest  not  exceed- 

regnlar  army,  and  credited  to  the  Common-  ing  five  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  in  gold, 

wealth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  volun-  "  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  at  public  auotioju,  or 

teers;  also,  a  modification  of  the  laws  relating  in  sudi  other  mode,  and  at  such  times,  and  in 

to  the  State  relief  to  the  families  of  soldiers,  so  such  pieces  and  amounts  as  the  Governor  and 

as  to  include  all  such  families  irrespective  of  Council  shall  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the 

their  residence^  and  to  authorize  relief  to  be  Commonwealth."    Owing  to  the  violent  fluctu 
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ations  of  gold  during  the  sammer  of  1864,  and 
the  high  premimns  which  it  commanded,  the 
treasurer  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  oi  the 
scrip  to  advantage,  and  in  accordance  with  an 
act  passed  in  1803,  negotiated  call  loans  to  the 
amount  immediately  needed.  The  interest  on 
these  loans  was  by  Jaw  limited  to  five  per  cent., 
bat  money  being  worth  more,  loans  were  ad- 
vertised for  at  six  per  cent.,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  additional  interest  would  be  legalized 
by  the  Legislature  of  1865.  By  the  report  of 
the  paymasters  appointed  under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1803,  to  disburse  the  state  boun- 
ties to  volunteers,  it  appears  that  up  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1804,  the  disbursements  amounted  to 
$8,236,882.53,  and  were  piud  to  28,775  volun- 
teers enlisted  in  the  army,  and  to  745  enlisted 
in  the  navy.  Bounties  amounting  to  $417,700 
were  also  paid  to  1,295  men  recruited  in  the  rebel 
States,  and  there  was  an  unpaid  balance,  upon 
the  rolls  in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters,  of 
$217,824.00.  Besides  the  above  there  were 
8,500  one  year  volunteers  recruited  in  1864 
who  elected  to  taike  $20  per  month  additional 
pay  in  lieu  of  advance  bounty,  as  provided  by 
an  act  passed  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1868.  The  whole  number  of  volun- 
teers who  received  the  monthly  pay  of  $20  was 
18,043.  and  the  sum  disbursed  to  them  amount- 
ed to  $996,360.03.  At  the  close  of  1864  there 
remained  in  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of 
llassachusetts  soldiers,  $436,130.37. 

The  number  of  men  whicn,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  War  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts was  called  upon  to  furnish  to  the  mili- 
tary service,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  until  the  call  of  December  19, 1864, 
was  117,624.  The  number  actually  furnished 
by  her  up  to  December  22. 1864  (reckoning  the 
nine  months'  men  at  one-iourth  of  their  actual 
number,  and  reducing  the  number  enlisted  into 
the  navy  to  the  same  term  of  three  years),  was 
125,487,  making  a  surplus  over  all  calls,  previ- 
ous to  the  last,  of  7,813  men.  During  1864  the 
^  Commonwealth  contributed  to  the  army  alone 
'nine  new  regiments,  one  battalion,  three  bat-' 
teries,  and  eight  companies,  amounting  to 
10,900  men,  besides  recruits,  re^listed  men, 
veteran  reserves,  men  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army,  conscripts  and  substitutes,  amounting, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  State  authori- 
ties, to  34,546  more,  or  45,446  in  all.  In  addi- 
tion, she  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1,209  men  for  ninety  days,  and  5,461  for  one 
hundred  days'  military  service,  who  have  not 
been  credited  to  the  quota  of  tlie  State  by  the 
General  Government.  The  number  of  men, 
reckoned  as  individuals,  furnished  by  the 
Oommonwealth  for  military  or  naval  service, 
whether  for  terms  of  years,  months,  or  days, 
amounted  at  the  close  of  1864  to  153,486.  Up 
to  December  22,  1864  the  whole  number  of 
colored  troops  credited  to  Massachusetts  was 
4,731.  Oomplaints  having  been  made  that  the 
requisitions  upon  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  been  largely  met  by  importing  re- 


cndts  fh>m  abroad,  ft  was  shown  that  the  whole 
number  thus  obtained  was  only  907,  divided 
among  four  regiments.  The  proportional  con- 
tribution of  Massachusetts  to  the  war  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  men  actually 
furnished  by  her,  with  the  number  enrolled  in 
the  nulitia  of  the  State  for  the  year  1804^  which 
is  as  follows : 

XTinnber  between  ages  of  18  iad  4S,  enroUed  by  As- 
season VSijtm 

Kmnber  between  ages  of  18  and  48,  returned  by  As- 
sessors as  liable  to  daty^. 188,76T 

ITnmber  between  ages  of  18  and  Si^  retomed  bj  As- 


From  which  it  f^pears  that,  without  allowing 
for  the  number  of  reSnlistment&  which  it  is 
impossible  exactly  to  reckon,  Hassaohusetta 
has  sent  more  men  into  the  service  than  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  Eighteen  and  forty-five,  and  20,000  more 
^an  are  now  in  the  State  liable  to  perform 
military  duty.  The  absorption  of  men  by  the 
military  and  naval  service  has  caused  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
in  the  Commonwealth,  who  are  now  estimated 
to  exceed  the  men  by  100,000.  Owing  to  the 
excess  of  enlistments  over  previous  caUs,  the 
quota  of  the  State  under  the  call  of  December 
19,  1864,  was  reduced  to  805  men,  who  were 
directed  to  be  raised  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
'  Congressional  districts.  In  response  to  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  War,  United  States 
general  hospitals  have  been  established  at  Wor- 
cester and  ReadviUe,  with  ample  acconuno- 
dations  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
July,  1864,  Gov.  Andrew  and  Hon.  John  H. 
Clifford  were  appointed  a  commission  to  ascer- 
tain what  credits  the  State  and  its  several  sub- 
divisions were  entitled  to  for  recruits  entering 
the  naval  service.  In  September  they  furnish- 
ed a  report,  of  which  the  following  presents  a 
tabular  recapitulation : 


NAVAL  CRKDITB-MTTM- 
BEROFMKK. 


Assigned    to    elties  and 

towns 

To  State  at  large. 


Total. 


Total  number  of  men 


On* 

Hum 
7«an. 

8,11» 
4,U8 

i,am 

S81 

8,748 

^647 

7^ 

2,789 

12^ 

B«4owdto 
thn*: 


^ 


t^misk 


22,160 


A  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  enable  citizens  of  the  State  absent  in  the 
military  service  to  vote,  was  adopted  by  the 
Lepslature  of  1864.  If  readopted  by  the  Le- 
psla^ire  of  1865,  it  goes  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication. 

The  returns  from  the  various  cities  and 
towns,  as  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  show  a  decrease  of  $18,910,420 
in  the  total  amount  of  personal  property  as 
compared  with  the  valuation  of  1868.  TMs  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  by  an  act  of 
1864  the  assessors  are  required  to  return  the 
value  of  all  corporate  stocks  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  these  stocks 
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are  exempted  from  mnaioipal  Bsseument.  The 
total  TalnatioQ  of  tbe  Cooimoiiwetilth  was, 
nevertheless,  larger  hj  $4,732,120  than  in  1BS3. 
The  rate  of  taxation  varied  during  the  year 
from  32  cents  to  $3.46  per  $100  m  different 
parts  of  the  Btate.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibita  the  nnmber  of  pulls  and  voloation  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  seTeral  conoties: 


The  nnmber  of  aavinge  institntions  in  oper- 
ation at  the  close  of  1864,  exclnalve  of  two  in- 
corporated hj  the  Le^alatnre  of  that  ^ear,  and 
not  Aillv  organized,  waa  96.  From  ahsb'aats 
prepared  by  the  officers  of  these  iuatitations, 
Qiea  conditions  were  oa  follows ; 

nu  whole  manlier  of  depodlon  In  nbMtr- 
menu  HTlnit  buiki  (tha  UereuUla  Str- 
Inn  luvtlturUm,  of  3o«toD,  not  bfilnf  In- 
tiudtdinlhs 'AbUnsU-i MS1,(1I 

The  ntuntter  of  dBwalton  In  the  yur  ]d6S 
(nlDelj-fiTS  toD^  VII. Sn,n* 

Showing  lUineRM*  In  18M  or UfVl 

nia  UDOont  of  depodli  (In  nlnatr^arsn  BT- 

buabuki) ttHfiSIJMtO 

Aa^ut  *>  UDoiut  In  dw  * «r  lEU  (In  nlnow- 

]lnbuhi)ol Et^SSS^U 

Exhibiting  an  InonuslBlSU  of. H,STS,na  IE 

,  The  increase  of  deposits  during  the  four 
years  ending  Jane  1, 186^  was  $17,S03,369.S0. 
The  niunber  of  banks  of  discount  in  Kassa- 
chnsetta,  organized  nnder  its  laws,  waA  on 
Jan.  Ist,  1804,  181,  having  a  oapitsJ  of  ^36,- 
991,800.  Of  these,  Sa,  with  a  capital  of  %2B,- 
601,700,  became  national  banking  asaodations 
dnnn^  the  year,  and  47  have  signified  their 
intention  to  become  such,  leaving  82,  with  an 
atKjregate  capital  of  $26,274,600,  which  have 
ta^en  no  etepa  tovard  ohangmg.  The  nnmber 
of  new  national  banks  in  the  State  was  2fi, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  abont  $4,000,000. 
The  amonnt  raised  by  volnntary  taxation  for 
Uie  enpport  of  the  public  schools  (Inolnding 
only  wages  of  teachers,  Aid,  etc.)  for  the  schou 
year  18e8-'4  was  $  1.63 fl, 31 4. 31,  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  previons  yeaj  of  $109,299.11. 
The  aggregate  return  of  expenditures  on  pnblio 
Mdioois  alone  ^exolnsiTe  of  the  cost  of  repairing 
and  erecting  school-houses,  and  of  school-books) 
was  $1,679,700.24,  being  au  increase  of  $113,- 
760.76  over  the  previous  year,  and  being  an 
average  sum  of  $6.96  cents  for  every  person  in 
t^  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 


of  whom  the  number  was  941,688.  All  tha 
towns  raised  the  sum  required  by  law  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the 
State  School  Fond  ($1.60  per  child  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteenX  and  more  tlian  66  per 
cent,  of  them  raised  twice,  or  more  than  twice 
the  amount.  Tlie  total  sum  expended  in  fha 
Commonwealth  for  popular  education,  exclusive 
of  collegiate  and  professional  schools,  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  three  luillions  of  doUara 
annually.  More  than  one-fonrth  of  the  whole 
number  of  towns  negleotcd  to  keep  their  school* 
opentheAiU  term  required  by  the  law.  Tbefonr 
normal  schools  were  reported  in  a  flonriahiug 
condition  and  unusually  full,  notwithstanding  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  those  at 
Bridgewater  and  Westfield  have  at  variona 
periods  dnring  the  war  enlisted  as  volnnt«era. 
The  nnmber  of  persons  connected  with  the 
colleges  of  the  Commonwealth,  either  as  alumni 
or  students,  who  have  entered  the  military 
service  sinoethe  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
is  very  conaderable.  Harvard  Univeraty  has 
sent  upward  of  SOD,  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole  nnmber  living;  Antheret  CoUege  14fl; 
and  Williams  College  not  lees  than  200. 

The  statistics  of  the  three  State  lunatic  asy- 
huns  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  are  as  follows ; 


Who)*  nnmbgr  tmMd. . . . 
DlnohATifld  noovtnd 

*^  tmproTcd 

*  not  imprond . 

Mad. 

Whols  nmnbcr  dlMtnrggd. 
Wholo  nnmb«r  nnulnTng. 


The  State  supports  three  almshousee,  at 
Tewksbury,  Monson,  and  Bridgewater. 

Ihiring  uie  year  1864  no  new  project  was 
suggested  or  pnt  into  execution  for  adding  to 
the  coast  defences  of  the  Oommouweolth ;  but 
the  earthworks  planned  by  the  General  GoT- 
erliment  to  protect  the  harbors  of  Newbury- 
port,  Balem,  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Plymouth, 
and  Provincetown,  were  completed,  armed, 
and  garrisoned ;  while  steady  progress  was 
made  on  the  permanent  works  at  Boston  and 
New  Bedford.  The  Bosten  forts  were  snpplied 
with  some  ordnance  of  very  heavy  calibre, 
adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  harbor 
defences.  Of  the  million  dollars  appropriated 
by  the  Legislatnre  of  1863  for  coast  defences, 
the  sum  of  $664,846.11  was  expended  in  1864, 
chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  heavy  ordnance  at 
home  and  abroad.  Seventy-three  guns,  beddes 
a  large  supply  of  powder  and  prqjectiles,  Were 
procnriid,  and  plans  for  harbor  obstmctioiiB, 
with  calculations  and  speoiflcations,  were  de- 
posited in  the  State  Ordnance  Bnreao, 

In  October,  1868,  work  was  resumed,  midei 
the  auspices  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  llie 
railway  tunnel  through  the  Hoosao  Mountun, 
and  the  expenditure  up  to  Nov.  ICth,  1864, 
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amoanted  to  $486,948.26.    The  estimated  pay-  MoOULLOOH,    John   Bambat,  a   British 

ments  for  November  and  December,  1864,  were  statLstioian  and  politioal   economist,  bom  at 

$50,000  per  month,  and  for  1865  from  $25,000  Whithorn,  m  Wigtonshire,  March  1, 1789,  died 

to  $35,000  per  month.    The  construction  oi  the  in  London,  Nov.  11, 1864.    He  was  descended 

road  lying  east  of  the  mountain,  and  of  which  from  a  Scotish  family  of  connderable  note,  and 

the  terminus  is  Greenfield,  in  Franklin  Oounty,  his  grandfather  had    commanded  a  revenue 

has  not  yet  been  resumed.  cutter  in  the  royal  navy.    His  early  education 

In  September  the  political  canvass  com-  wasacquiredunder  the  direction  of  some  offals 
menced  with  the  meeting  of  the  State  Oon-  maternal  relatives,  and  he  subsequently  attend* 
ventions  of  the  Bepublicans  and  Democrats,  ed  the  public  classes  of  the  Umverraty  of  £din- 
and  thenceforth  was  conducted  with  ^^^IgTy  burgh  for  two  years,  but  did  not  graduate  nor 
and  generally  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The  study  for  any  profession.  After  spending  some 
Bepublicans  met  at  Worcester  on  the  16th,  and  time  in  the  office  of  a  writer  to  the  ^  Signet,"  he 
unanimously  nominated  Gov.  Andrew  for  re-  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  1817, 
election.  Their  resolutions  declared  the  duty  being  editor  of  the  '^Scotsman"  for  two 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  of  years,  and  a  contributor  for  a  long  period  sub- 
exterminating  slavery,  and  upholding  the  acts  sequently.  In  1818  he  recommenced  a  series  of 
and  proclamations  of  the  Government  in  that  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  **  Beview,"  by 
behalf;  of  refusing  to  entertain  any  proposition  an  article  on  Bicardo's  "Principles  of.  Political 
of  compromise  with  rebels  in  arms,  or  which  Economy,"  and  soon  after  gave  lectures  on 
should  not  be  based  on  their  unconditional  that  subject.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
surrender  to  the  National  Government;  and  of  fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  Ool- 
sustaining  the  Baltimore  platform  and  the  lege,  London,  and  removed  to  that  city;  but 
Baltimore  nominations.  The  Democrats  met  the  chair  being  unendowed,  the  number  of 
in  the  same  place  on  Sept.  21st,  and  nominated  students  attending  his  lectures  was  insufficient 
Henry  W.  Paine  for  Governor.  Their  resolu-  for  his  remuneration,  and  he  relinquished  the 
tions  indorsed  the  nomination  of  Gen.  McOlellan,  professorship.  In  1888,  the  WMg  Government 
and  commended  the  action  of  the  Ohioago  Oon-  made  him  OomptroUer  of  the  London  Stationery 
7ention.  The  following  embody  their  main  Office,  and  he  continued  the  head  of  that  de- 
views:  partment  until  his  death.     Soon  after  under- 

Jietohed,  That  the  patriotic  principles  declared  by  taldng  its  administration  he  instituted  reformsii 

the  National  Convention,  as  nobly  and  eloquently  which  resulted  in  a  very  large  annual  saving  in 

expressed  by  ita  candidate  for  the  PresidencT  in  hu  the  department   which  had  been  conducted 

recent  letter  of  acceptance,  embody  a  line  of  pubUo  previously  with    great  wasteftdness,  and    his 

pohcy  upon  which  alone  the  Amencan  people  can  *^       v««  j    "*«"  .P.          wcwi^auuxwxj,   cmim.    xu9 

re3tore  the  Union,  reSstabUgh  Constitutional  Liberty,  economy  caused  this  savmg  to  exceed  greatly 

give  security  to  Individual  Rights,  and  secure  the  the  entire  cost  of  management.    As  his  duties 

return  of  permanent  and  honorable  peace.  did  not  require  his  entire  time,  and  he  was  of 

,  Besohei,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  the  most  industrious  and  methodical  habits,  he 

i^'bSuSi^:S%£a"?r?;c^o^^^^^  ^an  ver,  soon  to  avaU  Mmself  of  the  r^te 

the  national  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  manifest  ^^  ^^^  previous  studies,  m  the  preparation  01 

popular  determination  to  change  the  present  ad-  works  on  Political  Economy  and  cognate  topics. 


movlments  toward  Peace  ahd  Union.    '        ^  ^„^7*^^-»  ?^^»  ^^  ^  numerous  editions  w;ere 

Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  is  call«d  for  it  was  materially  enlarged  and  im- 

fatal  to  the  Union  ana  Constitution ;  and,  therefore,  proved.     In  1840  the  first  edition  of  his  "Greo- 

it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  people  to  preserve  their  graphical  Dictionary  "  appeared,  and  was  soon 

Government  and  maintain  its  mtegnty  m  the  present  aftM-ward  TMwxnipA  in  thw  ftonntrv  and  trans- 

contest,  by  aU  legal  means  in  their  power.  anerwara  repnmea  m  tnis  country,  ana  trans- 

mv     csl  A         J  T>     •  J    4.-  1     1    i^'        X    i_  lated  in  several  European  countries.    This  was 

The  State  and  Premdentid  eleobons  took  followed  by  his  "  Dictionary  of  Oommeroe  and 

1^,?  f  *'^-  ^^  "VVesnlted  in  favor  of  the  Oonnnercii  Navigation,"  which  was  also  re- 

te]'^*2!^  /f^  foUowing  18  the  vote  for  printed  and  widercirciated  abroad.    He  had 

^^^^A^^^^\*  ^^f^'^\^^^'^tl''  ^  previously  edited  with  copious  notes  and 

I)emoc^a^  48,746.    Repubhcan  m^onty,  n,-  additional  disirtationg  Smithes   "Wealfli  of 

iru^  ^1^  i. -i.  XT         i.      *  xv    n  Nations,"  which   reached  a  fifth   edition  in 

Y^^^fJ^lJ^^'^'^^T^  p"'    Presidents  Uses  and  Essays  on  Pofitical  Economy,"  1858; 

"^j,-tt^«     ?    -T  f'^^'^^'if^AT-,  "Principles    of    Political    Economy;"    1863 

plnX^^^^oSi^  w"^*"  w**p"^"^^^'*"''  "Principles  and  Practical  Mnenoe  of  Taiatioil 

?*?"5a?S!    V^ K  ^r'^  T  ^"^^  A^r*"  ««d tiie kndmg System,"  1866 ;  "Succession  to 

"^^f  V  f  -TJ^*"*  f ^  iZ  ^^^'  ^*''''® V-  P«>P«rty  Vaoait  by  Deitii ;  in<inding  Inqoirie. 

H.iS*'..Wf  "**  *^~**^  '*  ^^  •*"'**  ^^  i»to  the  Influence  of  Priiogenituil,  Elitafls, 

Btooa  as  rouows :  ^^  Compulsory  Partition,  upon  tiie  PubUo  In- 


RepnbUeau 40  SM  ST4         terests,"  1868;  "A  Catalogue  of  Books,  tiie 

^'"«"'' J  J  _f         property  of  a  PoHticalEcononust,  with  Critical 

BtpubUcan  m^oritr.    40  sss  MS         and  Biographical  Notices." 
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MoPHEBSON,  James  Bibdsbtb,  a  nujor-  Atlanta  campaign  his  command  was  the  De* 

general  of  United  States  yolnnteers,  bom  in  partment  of  the  Tennessee,  including  the  entire 

andnsky  Oonnty,  Ohio,  ITovember  14th,  1828,  15th,  16th,  and  ITth  corps.    He  d^tingoished 

lolled  near  AUanta,  6a.,  Jnl7  22d,  1864.    He  hunselfatBesaca,  Dallas,  Allatoona,Xalp  House, 

entered  West  Point  from  Ohio,  in  1849,  and  at  and  Kenesaw.    In  the  battles  before  Atlanta, 

the  end  of  that  year  ranked  second  ia  his  class.  Gen.  McPherson's  grand  division  held  the  left 

The  two  years  following  he  stood  first,  gradnat-  of  the  line.    In  snperintendinff  the  advance  of 

ing  at  the  head  of  hS  class  June  80th,  1868,  his  skirmish  line  he  had  ridden  from  left  to 

and  was  at  once  appointed  brevet  second  lieuten-  right,  and  was  returning  when  he  was  suddenly 

ant  of  engineers  and  assistant  instructor  of  confronted  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  in  ambush, 

practical  engmeering  at  the  Academy,  a  compli-  and  received  a  shot  in  the  breast  causing  almost 

ment  never  before  awarded  to  so  young  an  ofS-  instant  death.    G^.  McPherson  was  a  man  of 

cer.    He  was  next  anpointed  assistant  engineer  indefatigable  energy,  tireless  industry,  and  a 

on  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor,  and  on  bravery  which  almost  amounted  to  recklessness, 

the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hud-  He  always  reconnoitred  in  person, 

son  Biver,  having  previously  been  made  iull  MEBEWETHEB,  Bev.  Francis,  an  author 

second  lieutenant  of  en^eers.     In  January,  and  clergyman  ofthe  Church  of  England,  bom  in 

1867,  he  was  placed  in  (Uiarge  of  the  construe-  England,  in  1784,  died  at  Oole  Orton  Bectory, 
tion  of  Fort  Delaware,  and  subsequently  of  the  July  21st,  1864.  He  studied  at  Eton,  graduated 
erection  of  fortifications  on  Alcatras  Island,  San  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the 
Frandsco  Bav,  California,  and  was  also  con-  degreeofM.A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
nected  with  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  coast  In  In  1816  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of 
December,  1868,  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieu-  Cole  Orton,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
tenant,  and  in  1861  was  ordered  from  the  Pad-  by  the  Crown  to  the  a^oining  paridi  of  Whit- 
fio  coast  to  take  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  wick,  which  preferments  he  hdd  for  nearly  fifly 
Boston  harbor.  The  same  year  he  was  made  years.  About  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
captain,  and  upon  the  appointment  of  MaJ.-Gton.  these  inioumbencies  the  parish  of  Whitwick  be- 
Halleck  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  gan  to  increase  rapidly  in  population,  owing  to 
the  West  in  November,  he  was  chosen  aide-de-  the  discovery  and  working  of  coal  mines ;  and 
camp  to  that  general,  and  at  the  same  time  was  having  in  other  places  int^ested  himself  in  the 
promoted  as  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  expedi-  establishment  of  schools,  he  at  once  entered 
tions  against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  he  was  vigorously  upon  similar  works  in  his  new  field 
chief  engineer  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Tennessee,  of  labor.  With  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
and  subsequently  was  at  Shiloh  and  as  colonel  of  his  intimate  friends  Sir  Georse  and  Lady 
on  Gen.  Halleck's  staff  held  the  chief  en^eer-  Beaumont,  he  erected  schools,  churches,  and 
ing  charge  of  the  approaches  to  Corinth  which  parsonages  in  the  neighboring  districts^  and 
ended  in  its  evacuation.  On  the  16th  of  May,  established  at  Whitwick  national  and  mfant 
1862,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun-  schools.  In  1862  the  church  known  as  St. 
teers,  and  appointed  general  superintendent  of  Andrews,  Thringstone^  was  completed  under 
military  railroads  in  the  district  of  West  Ten-  his  auspices,  and  remams  as  a  fittmg  memorial 
nessee  the  following  June.  In  September,  1862.  of  his  mcumbency.  In  his  diocese  and  neigh- 
G^n.  McPherson  held  a  position  on  the  staff  or  borhood  his  activity  in  all  that  concerned  reli- 
Gen.  Grant;  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Corinth  was  gion  was  conspicuous.  The  Leicester  anniver- 
promoted  to  be  migor-general,  dating  from  Oc-  sary  meeting  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  and 
tober  8th,  rieing  to  that  position  in  the  short  the  Gospel  Propagation  Societies,  was  originated 
space  of  nine  vears,  and  by  merit  alone.  From  by  him.  He  was  warmly  interested  in  every 
that  time  till  the  close  of  (he  siege  of  Yicksburg,  movement  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  hia 
during  which  he  commanded  the  centre  of  our  country,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first 
army,  his  career  was  one  course  of  triumph.  Gen.  Leicestershire  Agricultural  Society,  which  was 
Grant  wrote  of  him :  '^  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  followed  by  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
engineers  and  most  skilful  generals.  I  would  land.  His  labors  were  almost  uninterrupted, 
respectfully,  but  urgently,  recommend  his  pro-  and  three  days  previous  to  his  death  he  per- 
motion  to  the  position  of  brigadier>gencr^  in  formed  his  ordinary  Sabbath  duties,  closing 
the  regular  army."  without  pain  a  life  of  constant  usefriliiess  and 

Upon  this  recommendation  Gen.  McPherson  love  to  both  church  and  country, 

was  immediately  confirmed  a  brigadier-general  Mr.  Merewether  was  the  author  of  several 

in  the  regular  army,  dating  from  August  Ist^  sermons  and  letters,  among  which  are :  "A  De- 

1868,  and  soon  after  conducted  a  column  into  fence  of  Moderation  in  Belig^ous  Doctrine,  Prac- 
Miasissippi  and  repulsed  the  enemy  at  Canton,  tice,  and  Opinion,  applied  to  the  Present  Times" 
Subsequently  Gen.  McPherson's  department  (1^812, 1818);  '*  Cooperation  in  Promoting  the 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  region  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
bordering  the  Misdssippi  Biver,  from  Helena,  land"  (London,  1822);  ** The  Bational Creature, 
Arkansas,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Biver,  with  the  Moral  Instrument  of  his  Creator"  (London, 
headquarters  at  Yicksburg.  In  the  memorable  1824) ;  "  The  Case  between  the  Church  and  the 
expedition  to  Meridian  he  was  second  in  com-  Dissenters  impartially  and  practically  consid- 
mand  to  Gen.  Sherman,  and  during  tiie  first  ered"  (London,  1827).    A  letter  to  tiie  Editor 
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of  the  "QnarterljReTiew'Mn  ftirtheranoe  of 
, Babjects  of  artioles  pablished  thereuL  "On 
Agricoltare  and  Bent;"  " Sabstitntion  of  Say- 
ings Banks  for  Poor  Laws,"  and  "  On  Planting 
Waste  Lands"  (1828);  "An  Appeal  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Oonaty  of  Leicester 
in  behalf  of  the  Ohnrch  of  England"  (1882); 
"The  Ministerial  Sncoession"  (1888);  besides 
other  letters  and  pamphlets  on  ohnrch  topics 
and  oontrovetsial  subjects. 

MERIAM,  Ebsn.  An  American  statistician 
and  meteorologist,  born  in  Concord,  Mass,  Jane 
17,  1794 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  L,  March  19, 1864.  In  early  manhood  he  re- 
moved to  Eentncky,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mann&ctnre  and 
purification  of  salt|)etre,  as  well  as  other  min- 
eral products  of  the  Mammoth  Gave  in  that 
State.  He  subsequently  engaged  extensively 
in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Zan^sville,  Ohio. 
Not  far  from  1888  he  removed  to  New  York 
Oity  and  entered  quite  largely  into  the  manu- 
£Eu;tare  of  soap  and  candles,  accumulating  there- 
bv  a  comfortable  property.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  Mr.  Meriam  had  evinced  a  taste  for 
scientific  pursuits,  and  devoted  his  attention 
more  paHicularly  to  meteorological  researches. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  cycles 
of  atmospherical  phenomena,  upon  which  sub- 
ject he  published  many  interesting  articles, 
which  Sittracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
abroad..  In  1841  he  commenced,  at  his  own 
expense^  the  publication  of  the  "  Municipal  Ga- 
zetteer," a  work  embracing  every  particular  of 
his  extended  researches,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  science.  He  was  an  industrious 
collector  of  facta  and  statistics,  and  his  hourly 
records  of  the  weather  extend  back  to  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  a  contributor 
to  nearly  all  the  journals  in  New  York  Oity 
upon  scientific  subjects,  making  the  "  Journal 
of  Gommeroe"  Ms  roecial  organ.  In  all  his 
pursuits,  his  great  end  in  view  seemed  to  be  the 
benefit  of  society,  and  never  would  he  allow 
himself 'to  take  an  adequate  compensation  for 
his  mental  labors.  He  nad  some  eccentricities 
of  habit,  but  his  heart  was  ever  warm  in  its 
sympathies,  and  his  hand  ready  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  tne  poor  and  unfortunate,  so  that  at 
his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  no 
provision  for  his  family.  His  meteorolo^cal 
records  were  not  collected  for  publication,  but 
lie  contributed  to  a  Statistical  Almanac,  pub- 
lished by  Mason  Brothers  in  1868,  some  meteor- 
ological essays,  and  published  also  some  pamph- 
lets on  this  and  other  subjects. 

METHODISTS.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohnrch,  which  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  religious  denomination  of  the  country, 
has,  since  1859,  begun  to  decline  in  member- 
ship. In  1869  the  number  of  members  and  pro- 
bationers together  amounted  to  971,498,  while, 
according  to  the  Methodist  "Almanac"  for 
1865,  the  Ohnrch  had,  in  1864,  in  fifty-seven  An- 
nual Oonferences,  the  following  membership : 
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Bdtimora^ 

BltckBiver 

GaHfornla 

Central  Ocrman. 

Oentml  lUlnoifi. 

Gentiul  Ohia 

Cindnnatl 

Ck»l(»ado 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

East  Baltlmoire 

East  Oenesee 

EastlCaine 

Erie 

Genesee 

German  Miss 

IlUnols 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ketotoeky 

UberlaMiss 

Maine 

MichijpuL 

Minnesota 

Mlssoorl  and  Arkansas. . 

Nebraska 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

New  York  East 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German. 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Wisconsin... 

Ohio 

Oneida 

Oregon 

Phlbdclphla 

Plttsbnig 

Providence 

BockBiyer 

Boatheasi  Indiana. 

Sontbem  Illinois. 

Boathwest  German. 

Troj 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Washl^ton 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming; 


Totol 

Last  year. 


Increase. 
Decrease 


IX  BocnR^ 


MmbIwi. 


18,899 

20,014 

8,919 

7,9X1 

1«,985 

14,786 

8B,9&5 

995 

4,871 

T,998 

14,018 

81,761 

20,896 

9,040 

S&^ 

7,716 

9,809 

90,193 

91,909 

14,716 

4,766 

2,484 

IJKM 

10,426 

18,849 

0,586 

6,669 

1,937 

20,480 

17,085 

9,487 

29,480 

88,089 

27,843 

90,884 

18,669 

4,408 

10,167 

2,227 

87,880 

17,181 

8,440 


86,907 
14,117 
16,779 
1^788 
16,600 
^808 


11,008 

11,009 
7,877 

12,$66 
6^600 
9,547 

14,016 


899«879 
889,849 


6,084 


ProWl 


8,889 

2,496 

068 

988 

1,2S8 
1,827 
2,106 
82 
98 
1,0U 
1,945 
8,836 
8,278 
1,989 
8,876 

009 
1,280 
2^84 
1,987 
1,817 
1,218 

198 

109 
1,078 
1,021 

980 
1,085 

190 
2,818 
1,787 
1,788 
8,490 
4,048 
2,977 
4,897 

818 
1,691 
1,005 

881 
8,849 
1,990 

408 
6,609 
4,084 
1,699 
1,437 

978 
2,811 

776 
2,864 
1,869 
1,611 

817 
2,188 

614 
1,844 
2,014 


93,941 
100,049 


1,608 


TotaL 


91,8n 

22,510 

4,490 

8,860 

18,278 

16,0U 

28,111 

2BT 

4,964 

8,804 

16,m 

80,097 

28,604 

1Q;979 

28,869 

8^5 

4,188 

27,016 

28,896 

16,088 

^984 

2,6n 

1.^ 

11,999 

14,880 

6,466 

7,697 

MTT 

28,748 

19,812 

11,885 

90,909 

87,089 

80,885 

2^611 

14,439 

0,494 

16,678 

8,608 

89,5T8 

19,T96 

2,907 

09,498 

40,791 

1^816 

18^909 

16,706 

19,411 

6,064 

25,908 

18,419 

18,118 

8,194 

1^049 

7,814 

10,791 

18,080 


928,890 
988,894 


4,986 


The  increase,  however,  according  to  the 
ohnrch  papers,  is  only  apparent,  as  the  two 
colored  conferences,  Delaware  and  Washing- 
ton, which  report  13,158  members,  are  mainly 
composed  of  societies  embraced  in  the  retnms 
of  the  Baltimore,  East  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia Conferences,  which  met  before  the 
orfuinization  of  the  colored  conferences. 

The  fourteenth  delegated  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  assembled 
in  Philadelphia,  May  2,  1864^  all  the  Bishops 
of  the  Chnrch  being  present  It  was  presided 
over  by  the  senior  Bishop,  Morris.  Delegates 
were  present  from  the  Weslejan  Conference 
of  England,  from  the  Irish  Conference,  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Canada,  and 
from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Choroh, 
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an  of  whom  addressed  the  General  Conference  years,  without  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
on  the  state  of  their  seyeral  communions.  An  appointing  the  preachers, 
address  from  the  Bishops,  giving  an  account  The  entire  section  of  the  rule  on  ^'  the  rights 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Ohurch,  and  privileges  of  our  colored  members,'^  which 
and  many  suggestions  for  the  General  Oon-  recognized  ^^  the  usages  of  the  country,"  and 
ference,  was  read.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  limited  their  privileges  accordingly,  was  stricken 
most  important  topics  which  was  expected  to  out.  Now  there  is  no  difference  between 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  General  Con-  white  and  colored  members  in  law,  no  legal 
ference,  the  Slavery  question,  the  Bishops  bar  to  the  admission  of  colored  preaichers  into 
gave  it  as  their  "  solemn  Judgment,"  tlutt  no  the  Annual  Conferences.  Mission  Conferences 
members  should  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  are  to  be  formed  of  colored  travelling  preaoh- 
of  the  Church  who  were  daveholders.  The  ers  under  the  same  restrictions  which  apply  to 
GFeneral  Conference  referred  this  subject  to  a  white  missions ;  their  members  cannot  vote  on 
oommittoe  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  constitutional  questions,  nor  send  ddegates  to 
Annual  Conference.  This  committee  proposed  the  General  Conference,  nor  share  in  we  divi- 
flo  to  alter  the  rule  of  the  Church,  as  to  pro-  dends  of  the  Book  Concern  or  Charter  Fund, 
hibit  not  only,  as  heretofore.  ^  buying  or  selling  Two  Mission  Conferences  have  already  been 
slayes,"  but  also  slaveholding.  The  Genend  added  to  the  list  of  Annual  Conferences,  namely. 
Conference  had  an  animated  discussion  on  this  the  Washington  Conference,  embracing  West* 
subject,  and  finally  adopted  the  report  of  the  eru  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Yir- 
committee  by  a  vote  of  204  to  8,  the  minority  ginia,  and  the  territory  south;  the  Ddaware 
consisting  of  the  delegates  from  the  Baltimore,  Conference,  embracing  all  the  territory  north 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  Conferences,  and  and  east  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
one  from  the  East  Baltimore  Conference.  The  The  German  members  of  the  Church  were 
minority  of  the  delegates  from  the  East  Balti-  organized  into  three  separate  German  Con- 
more  Conference,  and  the  entire  delegation  ferences,  called  the  Centrid  German  Confer- 
from  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Conference,  ence,  the  Northwestern  German  Conference, 
voted  with  the  m^ority.  In  consequence  of  and  the  Southwestern  German  Conference, 
this  action  of  the  General  Conference  the  rule  Twenty-two  German  churches  remained,  how- 
was  sent  down  to  the  Annual  Conference,  ever,  for  the  present  connected  with  the  New 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  which  York  Conference. 

bodies  must  concur,  to  make  the  action  of  the  The  General  Conference  resolved  that  the 

General  Conference  the  law  of  the  Church.  centenary  of  American  Methodism  be  cele- 

Another  importent  subject  which  was  acted  brated  by  spedal  religious  services  and  thank 

upon  by  the  General  Conference  was  lay  dele-  offerings,  beginning   on  the  first  Tuesday  in 

gation.    In  1862  a  vote  of  the  entire  Church  October,  1866,  and  continuing  throughout  the 

had  been  taken  on  this  subject,  and  the  Bishops  month ;  iJiat  $2,000,000  be  raised  for  two  de- 


reported  that  this  vote  had  resulted  as  follows 
Of  the  ministers,  1,888  votes  for,  8,069  against 
of  the  male  members,  28,884  for,  47,855  against 
showing    a  mtyority  against  lay  representa^ 


partmento  of  Christian  enterprise,  the  one  to  be 
styled  connectional,  and  the  other  local. 

On  the  stete  of  the  country  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 


tion  in  the  General  Conference  of  1,731  minis-  Setolv^d^  That  in  tlua  hour  of  the  nation's  trial  we 

ters,  and  of  18,971  male  members.     A  "Lay-  will  remember  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

men^s   Convention,"   numbering  upwards  of  *^  o*^®'  offic®"  of  tbe  Government,  and  our  army 

twohundreddelegatesfromtwenty-onedifferent  "Ij^Zi^TSSuutSfSS^ome €K.T.n»n.nt to 

Dt4aes  01  the  union,  met  simultaneously  with  proaecnte  the  war  with  all  its  resonrcea  of  men  and 

the  General  Conference,  and,  after  addresses  money  till  this  wicked  rebellion  shall  be  snbdaed,  the 

from  Ex-Governor  Wright  of  Indiana,  Senator  integrity  of  the  nation  shall  be  secured,  and  itslegiti- 

Willey  of  West  Virginia,  and  others,  adopted  "1»V*  authority  shall  be  reftatablished,  and  that  we 

an  address  to  the  general  Conference,    ^e  gedgjionr  hearty  support  and  cooperation  to  secure 

officers  of  the  Convention  were  introduced  to  JStaoloed,  That  we  regard  our  calamities  as  residt- 

the  General  Conference,  and  the  address  was  ing  from  our  forg^etfiilness  of  God,  and  from  slavery, 

read  before  that  body  by  Dr.  Stronir.    A  de-  «>  long  o"'  naUon's  reproach,  and  that  it  becomes 

bate  on  the  subject  ensued,  which  led  tothb  «•  to  humble  ourselves  and  forsake  our  sms  as  a  peo- 

J     X.        rA-ur^n     ^"^"^^  "".  "  ^^^  *^  "*""  plA  and  hereafter,  m  all  our  laws  and  acts,  to  honor 

adoption  of  the  foUowmg  resolutions :  g^                  ' 

.     »    «    :>  m..  .    ^.,              >B                          «  JSetohed.  That  we  will  use  our  eJSbrts  to  secure 

1.  Betolved,  That  while  we  reaffirm  our  approval  g^^h  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country  aa 
of  lay  representatipn  in  the  Generol  Conference  ghall  recog&e  the  being  of  God,  our  dependence  on 
whenever  it  shaU  be  Moertained  that  ^e  Church  ^^  for  prosperity,  and  alsoHU  word  aa  the  foundap 
desires  it,  we  see  no  such  declaration  of  the  popular  ^qq  ^f  ^^\  [^^^ 

will  as  toiustify  us  m  taking  action  in  relation  to  it  Bewhed,  That  we  regard  slavery  as  abhorrent  to 

2.  Hesohed,  That  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  re-  ^^  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  humanity,  and 
cmre  petitions  and  memorials  from  our  people  on  oiviluation,  and  that  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
this  subject,  and  to  consider  them  most  respect-  ^nch  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  such 
fi^Uy*  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  States,  as  shall  prohibit 

_,      ^            -        ^      ^          .                  _x     a  a  slayery  or  inroluntary  servitude,  except  for  crime. 

The  time  of  pastoral  service  was  extended  throughout  all  the  States  and  territories  of  the 

by  the  General  Conference  from  two  to  three  country. 
VOL.  IV. — 88      A 
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Smolmtdj  That  while  we  deplore  the  evils  of  wtr 
that  has  filled  our  land  with  mourning,  we  rejoice  in 
the  snblime  manifestations  of  benevolence  it  has 
developed,  as  seen  in  the  Sanitary  and  Christian 
Commissions,  and  in  the  associations  formed  to  aid 
the  vast  multitudes  who  have  recently  become  free- 
men, and  that  we  pledge  to  these  institutions  our 
hearty  cooperation  and  support. 

A  committee,  oonsiating  of  Bishop  Ames,  Dr. 
Gomminga,  Dr.  G.  Peck,  Dr.  Elliott,  and  Rev. 
G.  Moody,  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  convey  to  him  the  loyal  sentiments 
of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  Ohorch  represent- 
ed by  it 

The  delegates  proceeded  to  Washinffton,  and 
presented  to  President  Lincoln  the  address,  in 
which  the  Conference  express  to  him  the  assmv 
anoe  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Ghnrch,  her  earnest 
deyotion  to  the  interests  of  the  coontry,  and  her 
sympathies  with  him  in  the  great  responsibili- 
ties of  his  high  position  in  this  trying  hour. 
They  honor  him  for  his  proclamations  of  liberty, 
and  rejoice  in  all  the  acts  of  the  GU>yemment 
dedgned  to  secure  freedom  to  the  enalayed.  In 
conoiasion  they  say:  ** Actoated  by  the  senti- 
ments of  the  loftiest  and  purest  patriotism,  our 
prayer  shall  be  continually  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country  undivided,  for  the  triumph 
of  our  cause,  and  for  a  permanent  peace  gained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  no  moral  prmciples,  but 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  securing 
righteous  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  alL"  To 
this  address  the  President  replied  as  follows : 

(teNTLBMBi :  In  response  to  your  address  allow  me 
to  attest  the  accuracy  of  its  nistorical  statements, 
endorse  the  sentiments  it  expresses,  and  thank  you, 
in  the  nation's  name,  for  the  sure  promise  it  ffives. 
Nobly  sustained,  as  the  Government  has  been,  oy  all 
the  churches,  I  would  utter  nothing  which  mi^ht  in 
the  least  appear  invidious  against  any.  Yet,  without 
this,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  oj  its 
greatest  numbers  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  no 
nult  in  others  that  the  Methowst  Church  sends  more 
soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and 
more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any.  God  bless  the 
MethcMlist  Church.  Bless  all  ine  churches,  and 
blessed  be  GK>d  who,  in  this  our  great  trial,  giveth  us 
the  churches. 

Subsequentiy  Rev.  Dr.  Thornton,  delegate 
from  the  English  Conference  to  the  Methodist 
General  Conference,  with  Dr.  Scott,  from  the 
Irish  Conference,  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Hon.  M.  F.  OdelL  These  delegates 
expressed  to  the  Preddent  their  earnest  and 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  Methodist  membership 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  the  present  nationu 
strug^e,  and  desire  for  our  success. 

Dr.  Thornton  stated  in  connection,  that  he 
had  held  no  official  intercourse  with  tne  Meth- 
odist Church  South  during  the  rebellion* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  liGsdonary 
Committee,  which  took  place  in  Nov.  1864 
$622,910  were  appropriated  for  the  support  or 
tiie  foreign  and  domestic  missions  during  the 
coming  year.  The  receipts  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  in  1868,  were  $429,768,  an  increase  of 
$157,243  over  1862.  The  missions  of  the 
Church,  in  1864,  were  as  follows: 


IbMiffH  M%88ian9, 


Liberia 

Boath  Amoloa. 

China 

Gemuuiy 

India 

Bulgaria 

BosDdlnavla . . . . 


Total  In  186«. 


MimUma, 


CrannsB  ••.... 

Indian , 

ScaadlnsTkn 

Fkeiu^ , 

Welsh 


Total  Domestle. 
Total  Foreign... 


Grand  total. 


16 

1,476 

8 

JOO 

88 

185 

88 

8,875 

87 

185 

8 

189 


18 

88 

1 

8 


8M 
1S8 


488 


811 


6^128 


88,517 

1,888 

8418 

08 

181 


8^181 


80,174 


The  extension  of  the  Methodist  Ejnsoopal 
Church  in  those  seceded  States  which  were  re- 
covered by  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
made  considerable  progress.  The  membership 
of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Conference  in- 
creased from  4,887  in  1868,  to  6,691  in  1864, 
mostly  by  accessions  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South.  Several  Methodist  churches 
were  organized  in  Louisiana,  especially  in  New 
Orleans,  where  there  wera  in  July,  1864,  as  many 
as  500  scholars  in  the  Metnodist  Sunday  seho<^ 
Still  more  important  were  the  movements  in 
East  Tennessee.  At  a  convention  of  Union 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Holston  Annual 
Conference,  held  at  Enoxville  on  the  17th  of 
August,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  loyal  members 
of  &e  Conference  have  a  just  claim  to  all  the 
church  property;  tiiat  they  really  constitute 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church  within  tiie 
bounds  of  the  Holston  Conference;  that  they 
propose,  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  to  trans- 
fer the  same  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  tne  minist^v  be 
instructed  to  propose  to  their  congregations  to 
go  en  fMUM  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

On  April  6th  a  convention  of  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  from  States 
within  the  federal  Hues,  met  at  Lonisyille,  Ey., 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  their  church  property.  The  St. 
Loui&  Mssouri,  Memphis,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Louisville,  Western  Virginia,  and  Kansas 
Mission  Conferences,  were  represented  by  an 
average  delegation  of  about  two  ministers  from 
each,  excepting  the  Louisville  Conference, which 
had  more.  Rev.  C.  B.  Parsons,  D.D.,  was  pres- 
ident: Rev.  P. M  Pinckard,  vice-president;  and 
Rev.  T.  M.  Finney^^secretaiy ;  both  of  the  latter 
from  St  Louis.  The  Convention  adopted  Ihe 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  with  regard 
to  the  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South  at  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

WhtnWf  An  informatioii  has  been  filed  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Conrt  for  the  Middle  District 
of  Tennessee  for  the  conflaeation  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  publishing^  honse  at  Nashnlle,  Tennessee^ 
on  sundry  specifications  unknown  to  us^  bat  gen- 
erally on  the  ground  of  disloyalty ; 
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And  witteatf  Said  pnblxahiiijE-boiiseittlie  propertr  Sonth,  disavowing  its  complicity  with  the  reso- 

of  the  Methodist  EpMcopal^ClEnrch  South-*  fegitl-  j^tions  of  other  conferences  or  the  rulings  of 

S^^eS^TTh^TtKitd^^S^^^  the  Bishops,  and  reasserting  ite  loyal^ 

Stotes;  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States.    The  Oon- 

And  uiktnMy  It  18  the  duty  of  said  Charch  to  re-  ference  also  took  tiie  necessary  steps  to  organize 

spond  to  said  information ;  and  as  the  reeular  Gen-  itself  as  a  corporate  body,  under  ^e  laws  of  the 

era  Conference  of  said  Chnrob(omng  to  t^^  g^^j^    f  Kentucky.    The  Southern  Methodist 

agitations  of  the  country)  cannot  be  held  according  '^'y^^*       ..^.^i*    ^  ,    i^uwix^?**!  jaowivuiBi* 

to  the  laws  of  the  Church;  churches  within  the  Federal  lines  hai  at  the 

And  whereat.  We,  delegates  in  conrention  assem-  dose  of  1664,  not  a  angle  denominational  organ ; 

bled,  and  representing  loyal  members  of  seTeral  An-  the  Sentinel^  a  new  paper  which  had  been  start- 

nual  Conferences  of  said  Church,  wje,  u  roch  dele-  ed  in  St.  Louis,  m  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 

S5^£L^.S7drhrbK7^  lee^heingZkjgsind^^^^                / 

loyal  members  of  Annual  Conferences  of  said  Meth-  There  are  in  the  free  and  border  States  of 

ocust  Episcopal  Church  South,  assert  their  right  to.  the  Union  two  organizations  of  AfHcan  Method- 

and  claim  the  possession  and  administration  of  said  ists,  denominated  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 

Sr£id  chSty  ^  STeref^  °^  *^^  ''"*^°**  foundation  ^opal,  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  ffion 

Setolved,  That  P.  M.  Pinckard,  C.  B.  Parsons,  and  churches.    The  membership  of  the  former  was 

S.  D.  Baldwin  be,  and  the^r  are  hereby,  appointed  a  estimated,  in  1860,  at  about  20,000 ;   that  of 

Board  of  Commissioners,  with  full  power  and  author-  the  second  at  about  6,000.     The  war  greatly 

ity  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Church  in  this  behalf,  added  to  the  membership  of   these  two  de- 

S?trSo'£L».S"«^rjmt'2SrL^4SrS;  nominations,  for  a  large  number  of  former 

the  exercise  of  this  power  until  a  meeting  of  the  Gen-  BlaTe&  naymg  become  freemen,  left  the  South- 

eral  Conference  may  direct  otherwise.  em  Methodist  Church,  in  order  to  join  either 

The  OonvenUon  also  adopted  the  following  *^«  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  one 
resolutions  with  regard  to  an  order  of  the  Sec-  ^^  *^®  ^^^  Afncan  Methodist  churches.  In 
retary  of  War,  authorizing  the  Methodist  Epis-  consequence  of  this,  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  take  possession  of  churches  oopal  Church,  at  its  Quadrennial  General  Con- 
bekmging  to  the  Southern  Church :  ference,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  Majr,  1864,  was 

Whertas,  Under  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  ^^^  ^  announce  that  its  membership  had  in- 

of  War,  the  authorities  of  another  ecctesiastical  body,  creased  from  20,000  to  50,000,  and  the  Zion 

distinct  from,  if  not  antaeonistio  to,  the  Methodist  Church  reported  for  North  Carolina,  alone,  an 

Episcopal  Church  South,  have  been  empowered  to  increase  of  2,000  members.    The  former  re- 

tTisrCfcTureh'!  °^  *^*  ^'''''^  ""^  """""^^  belonging  ^^^  ^he  number  attending  its  congregations 

And  w^lWe  are  Informed  and  belieye  that  Jf  800,000,  and  the  number  cj  chfldren  in  its 
■aid  order  does  not  meet  the  approral  of  the  Presl-  Sunday  schools  as  100,000.  The  two  churches 
dent  of  the  United  States;  and  turther  belieyinff  that,  are  annexing  congregations  in  each  of  the  re- 
in the  judgment  and  enlightened  Christian  feeling  covered  slave  States,  and  Bishop  Campbell,  of 

^^'^^-Sr /it®  i?*"^*!?^  *^  T^  "i,S*°^  ■°**'®r  the  African  Methodist  Church,  is  about  to  make 

minded  Christians,  the  order  Is  regarded  as  unjust,  r:    ^"^v"*^  ji^wwj.vv**owv/y*"w»*,  «  »uvwu  vv  uAc»a.^ 

unnecessary,  and  subversive  aUke  oT  good  order  and  his  residence  in  New  Orleans.    Bolii  bodies,  at 

the  righto  or  a  numerous  body  of  Chnstians;  there-  their  General  Conferences,  discussed  the  expe- 

fore.  dienoy  of  forming  a  ftision,  and  strongly  de- 

Setotvsd,  That  we  do  most  respecti^iny  protest  ^jj^^^  themselves  in  favor  of  it.    A  joint  con- 

SSdl;[?l,^'r5ra^^^^^^^^^  vention  of  fifty  ddegates,  of  t^e  tw^^^ 

£te^i9€d,  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  trans-  uons  (25  from  each),  wnicb  met  at  Philadelphia 

mit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  to  the  President  and  At-  on  the  14th  of  June  to  consider  the  terms  upon 

(omey-ueneraL  which  the  two  bodies  could  unite,  had  a  pleasant 

Bishop  Eavanagh,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  and  harmonious  sesdon,  and  adjourned  on  tiie 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  paid  in  June  16th.    The   "Christian  Recorder^'  says  that 

a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Conference  of  the  Church  they  "  ratified  all  their  doings,  and  have  arranged 

in  California,  and  while  in  San  Francisco  was  it  so  that  union  is  certain.    All  appeared  to  be 

arrested  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty.    As  the  in  the  best  of  humor.    The  Bishops  and  su- 

eharge  could  not  be  proved,  and  as  the  Bishop  perintendento  spoke  very  satisfactorily  before 

declared  his  readiness  to  take  the  oath  of  alle-  we  dosed,  and  all  things  went  on  wisdy.    We 

fiance,  he  was  at  once  discharged.   The  Bishop  may  consider  ourselves  one.  in  a  manner.    We 

informed  General  McDowell,  the  commanding  have  four  years  to  mature  tlie  whole  plan  in,  so 

general   in  California,    that  he^   the  Bishop,  that  everybody  will  be  satisfied." 

advised    that    the   designation    "South''   in  The  General  Conference  of  the  American 

the  official  name  of  the  Church  be  dropped.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  met  at  Adrian, 

From  MiMouri,  it  was  reported  that  the  mem-  Midi.,  on  June  1.   The  members  of  this  Church 

bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  South,  showed  themselves  very  favorable  to  a  union  of 

were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  the  word  "  South  "  the  different  branches  of  Reformed  Methodists, 

in    their  official  designation.    The  Kentucky  The  Miama  Conference  appointed  a  committee 

Conference  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  to  correspond  with  similar  committees  from 

which  met  at  Maysville,  Sept  7,  passed  a  rq)ort  other  bodies,  to  agree  upon  a  time  for  holding  a 

on  the  state  ot  the  Church,  ass^ting  ito  inde-  convention  for  consultation, 

pendenoe  of  the  other  Conferences  of  tiie  Churdi  The  Western  Virginia   Conference  of  the 
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Methodist  Protestant  Ohnroh  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion ezpreasing  it  as  the  sense  of  the  Oonferenoe 
that  "onr  interests  as  an  Annual  Oonferenoe 
will  be  beat  subserved  by  a  union  with  the  Gren- 
eral  Oonferenoe  of  the  M.  P.  Ohurch,  embracing 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  portions  of 
the  United  States — all  our  sympathies  aud  yie  ws 
being  in  harmony  with  the  loyal  people  com- 
posing said  General  Oonferenoe."  Pk>yi8ions 
were  made  for  taking  a  vote  in  all  the  stations 
and  circuits  upon  the  proposed  union.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  have  no  official  connection  with 
the  Maryland  Oonference,  as  the  latter  body  had 
refbsed  to  define  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  Western  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Annual  Oonfereuce  was  held  at 
Shullsburg,  Wis.,  commencing  May  19th.  The 
statistics  snow  an  increase  in  &e  membershipof 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred.  The 
appointment  includes  thirteen  circuits  and  eleven 
missions,  chiefly  ii^Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  though 
there  are  one  or  two  appointments  in  New  York 
abd  Pennsylvania.  The  Oonferenoe  published 
two  papers,  one  monthly  magazine  and  a  child's 
paper. 

The  Free  Methodist  Ohurch  now  contains 
three  Annual  Oonferences, — the  Illinois,  the 
Gknesee,  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  total  of 
all  the  Oonferences  is  thirty-three  churches, 
sixty-six  travelling  preachers,  and  8,556  mem- 
bers and  probationers.  The  total  value  of  the 
church  property  is  $6i,658. 

The  Oonferenoe  of  Independent  Methodist 
churches  held  their  third  annual  session  in 
New  York  Oity  on  Oct  21.  Ministers  and 
ddegates  were  present  from  New  York,  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  Brooklyn,  Amsterdam,  Bome  (N. 
Y.),  Hartford,  Patterson  (N.  J.),  Boston,  and  Oin- 
cinnatL  Three  additional  churches  were  re- 
ceived into  the  connection.  The  Oonferenoe 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions, 
looking  to  a  union  of  the  various  dissenting 
Methodist  bodies : 

JSetohsd,  That  we  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  this  body,  to  confer  with  similar  com- 
mittees from  other  Methodist  bodies,  with  a  view  to 
the  union  of  dlthe  Methodist  churches  in  this  coun- 
try who  repudiate  episcopacy,  and  recoffuiie  the 
rights  of  the  laity,  and  that  we  respectfmly  invite 
churches  and  conferences  who  faror  such  a  union  to 
send  delegates  to  such  a  convention,  to  be  held  (if 
generally  concurred  in )  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  a. 
Y.,  on  tne  second  Weanesday  in  June,  1865.  And 
we  hereby  invite  all  churches,  conferences,  and  indi- 
viduals favorable  to  such  a  convention,  to  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  convenient  with  the  chairman  of  this 
body  for  the  time  being.  Bev.  H.  Mattison,  No.  19 
West  Forhr.flrst  street,  Sew  York. 

Suohea,  2df  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference 
be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  ofiheae  resolutions  to 
all  the  papers  of  the  different  non-episcopal  Method- 
ist churches,  with  the  request  that  they  rive  them 
one  or  more  conspicuous  insertions ;  and  Ihat  these 
resolutions,  as  thus  furnished  for  publication,  be 
signed  officially  by  the  president  and  secretaiy  of  the 
Conference. 

The  proposition  was  favorably  received  by 
the  American  Wesleyan  Methodist,  the  Protes- 


tantMethodist^  and  the  Free  Methodist  churohe^ 
and  a  movement  toward  a  union  began  in  all 
these  organizations. 

The  statistics  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Ooi- 
ference,  with  its  foreign  and  missionary  de- 
pendencies, were,  in  1864^  as  follows: 


i 


MmboL 

bK.^ 

limum. 

1.  Barnn  OovmaHoa,  viz. : 

Great  Britain 

Ireland  and  Irish  Missions.. 
Foreign  Missions,  tIb.  : 
Europe 

1  ll'ilflls  ll 

81 

9T» 
885 

84 

1,880 

106 

81 

86 

Asia^.. ..:.:::::;;::;:::: 

tan 

BoathAftioa 

W«<it  AIHm..... 

West  Indies 

%jm 

8.  FamoH  OoirraazKoi 

&  AiraraAUAHOoifvinBirGB.... 

4  Oaxada  CownaMVom. 

&  £A0Tsair  BamsB  AumrnoAJt 
OonwwKMaoB 

TiSst  year 

8,576 

8,974 

vn9 

Ket  decresse. ........... 

1^8 

ijm 

There  are  also  85,404  probationer^  1,951 
ministers  in  full  coimectioiL  and  641  on  tiia], 
with  287  supernumeraries.  These  figures  when 
compared  with  the  reports  of  tiie  past  years 
seem  to  indicate  a  progressive  dedine  in  num- 
bers. Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  whole  connection  of  6,586 ;  there 
was  an  increase  of  9,500  in  1861,  of  17,600  in 
1860,  and  of  16,700  in  1869. 

The  membership  in  the  other  MethodisI 
denominations  of  England  wa&  in  1864^  as 
follows:  The  New  Connection  Metiiodists  bad 
24,113  members  in  England;  7B8  members  in 
Ireland,  and  7,918  in  Canada  (a  total  increase 
of  61  members) ;  the  Bible  Christians^  2&089 
(a  decrease  of  287  members) ;  the  Primitive  Mjc41i* 
odist  Connection,  148,690  members;  the  United 
Methodist  churches,  64,331 ;  the  Wesleyan  Be- 
form  Union,  10,189  members  (increase  1,201V 

On  the  subject  of  the  union  of  "liberal" 
Methodist  bodies  the  New  Connection  Con- 
ference adopted  the  following  resolution : 

That  this  Conference  has  much  satbfaction  is 
learning  that  the  expressions  of  Christian  affection 
toward  all  eranselioal  denominations,  and  especial^ 
of  our  fraternfu  sympathy  and  relations  wilh  the 
several  sections  of  the  Methodist  family,  as  embodied 
in  the  fourteenth  resolution  of  our  last  Conference, 
have  been  cordially  reciprocated  by  the  Annual  Aa- 
sembly  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church;  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Primitive  Methodists :  bj  the 
Primitive  Weslevan  Methodists ;  by  the  Biole  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Methodist  Reform  Union ;  and  this 
Conference  indulges  the  hope  that  this  interchange 
of  friendly  sympathy  will  be  followed  by  more  m- 
quent  intercourse,  and  also  by  mutual  codptfation 
as  far  as  this  may  be  found  practicable. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  the  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Methodism  during  the  past  year  is  the  ortnui- 
ization  of  an  Annual  Couference  in  India.  The 
General  Conference  of  the  Metiiodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  at  its  session  in 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1864,  organized  tho  mis- 
sions in  the  northwest  provinces  of  India  into 
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an  Annual  Oonferenoe.  Bishop  Thompson  was  prised  ft  oonaderable  body  of  men,  they  lacked 
Bent  out  to  preside  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  consistenoy,  discipline,  and  morale,  were  lai^y 
Conference,  which  opened  at  Lncknow,  Deo.  made  npofgaerrulas  and  other  irregolar  troops, 
8, 1864.  The  statistics  of  the  Conference  were  and  were  inadequately  supplied  with  material 
reported  to  be  as  follows :  Church  members,  of  war.  Not  above  five  or  six  tfionsand  could 
117;  Probationers,  92;  Local  preachers,  9;  be  collected  for  any  pressing  emergency,  and 
adults  baptized,  62;  children  baptized,  68;  repeated  defeats  had  rendered  them  very  un- 
churches, 9 — Yslue  of  church  property,  $5,390;  stable  when  opposed  to  the  well-trained  and 
parsonages,  19;  value,  $87,440;  Sunday  schools,  armed  French  battalions.  Their  efficiency  lay 
9 ;  officers  and  teachers,  89 ;  scholars,  897.  rather  in  their  ability,  from  a  superior  knowl- 
Several  natives  were  admitted  into  the  Con-  edge  of  the  country  and  their  mobility,  to  har- 
ference.  ass  and  disperse  small  expeditionary  forces,  to 
MEXICO.  The  dose  of  1868  found  the  assail  supply  trains,  or  to  cut  off  isolated  garri- 
French  firmly  established  in  the  heart  of  Mex-  sons.  Organized  operations  may  be  said  to 
ioo,  having  possession  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  have  ceased  after  the  faU  of  Puebla,  and  each*^ 
most  popiQous  States,  and  preparing  to  extend  general  marched  and  fought  at  his  discretion, 
their  conquests  to  the  north  and  west.  They  Ko  other  course  was  possible.  Brigandage 
held  the  Hue  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  c^i-  prevailed  to  a  frightfbl  extent  along  the  bor- 
tal,  had  pushed  north  as  £ftr  as  San  Luis  Po-  ders  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  French, 
toeo,  occupying  Queretaro,  Guantguato,  Guada-  and  the  guerrillas  frequentlyshowed  a  mingled 
ligara,  and  other  intervening  cities,  and  had  re-  ferocity  and  audacity  scarcdy  calculated  to  re- 
oentiy  taken,  after  a  hiud  contest,  MoreHa,  the  assure  those  who  looked  for  the  speedy  pacifi- 
capital  of  Michoaoan,  directly  west  of  the  City  cation  of  the  country.  No  convoy  diringthe 
of  Mexico.  The  Juarists  were  still  dominant  in  early  part  of  1864  dared  pass  between  vera  ^ 
Southern  Mexico  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  Cruz  and  Mexico  without  a  large  armed  escort 
tJiough  holdinff  both  by  a  somewhat  uncertain  Li  January  a  travelling  party,  accompanied  by 
tenure,  and  weir  seat  of  government  varied  a  few  soldiers,  was  attacked  between  Jalapa 
with  the  movements  of  tiieir  main  army  in  the  and  Perote,  and  massacred,  it  was  said,  with 
Nortii,  which  under  Juarez,  Doblado,  and  Ne-  the  exception  of  one  woman.  Summary  jus- 
grete,  was  retiring  before  uie  invaders  in  the  tice  was  dealt  to  the  offenders,  when  caught, 
direction  of  Monterey,  then  occupied  by  a  na-  and  French  military  law  seemed  to  be  the  only 
tional  force  under  Vidaurri.  The  northern  code  in  force.  Of  the  military  events  of  the 
States  had  never  been  entered  by  the  expedi-  year  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ^ve  an  accurate 
tionaiy  army ;  and  so  tiiinly  were  they  popu-  account,  owing  to  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
lated,  80  great  were  the  distances  to  be  over-  falsification  practised  by  both  parties.  Yicto- " 
oome^  and  so  extendve  the  lines  of  communica-  ries  for  the  Juarists  which  had  Httie  or  no 
tions  to  be  maintained  by  an  invading  force,  foundation  in  fact  were  frequentiy  reported, 
that  the  Mexicans  believed  here,  at  least,  they  and  on  the  other  hand  the  French  accounts  of 
could  make  a  final  and  successful  stand.  It  tiieir  successes  are  exaggerated  beyond  the 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  power  of  belief.  That  the  national  forces  were 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  these  States,  undevel-  gradually  frittered  away  m  frequent  combats 
oped  though  it  was,  might  prove  a  strong  in-  and  by  desertion  or  subnusdon,  until  organized 
oentive  to  their  opponents,  and  that  *^  inter-  resistance  ahnost  ceased,  is  the  main  fact  in  the  ' 
vention^'  was  the  thin  disguise  assumed  by  military  history  of  the  year, 
men  who  were  coveting  possession  of  the  rich  Early  in  January  the  French  papers  pub- 
silver  mines  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  The  left  lished  a  long  list  of  towns,  including  San  Luis 
wing  of  the  Nortiiem'  Mexican  Army,  under  Potosi  and  Guan%|uato,  which  had  given  in 
Doblado,  was  posted  between  the  towns  of  their  adhesion  to  tne  empire,  and  toward  the 
Durango  and  Zacatecas,  watching  an  oppor-  dose  of  the  month  the  expeditionary  army 
tunity  to  assail  the  advancing  Franco-Mexican  operating  against  Juarez  mailed  north  fcom 
forces,  commanded  by  Douai,  Mejia,  and  Cas-  San  Luis  Potosi.  On  February  7th  Zacatecas 
tagny,  on  the  flank;  while  the  main  body  was  occupied  by  a  column  under  Generals 
moved  on  the  road  between  San  Luis  Potosi  Douai  and  Castagny,  Doblado  havin|(  previous- 
and  Monterey.  Another  Mexican  force,  known  ly  retired  toward  Saltillo.  Almost  mmiediate- 
aa  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  was  distributed  ly,  however,  the  advance  of  tlie  French  was 
through  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan,  to  stopped  from  the  necessity  of  watching  the 
the  northwest  and  west  of  the  capital  Uraga  movements  of  Ortega  and  Uraga,  who  were 
held  the  chief  command,  and  under  him  were  reported  between  Zacatecas  and  Guadali^ara, 
Ortega,  Arteaga,  and  other  generals.  The  threatening  the  latter  dty,  then  recentiy  cap- 
Army  of  the  South,  under  Porfirio  Diaz,  had  tured  by  General  Bazaine,  who  had  returned 
its  headquarters  in  the  State  of  Oigaca,  with  to  Mexico.  On  February  18th  Ortega,  aocord- 
outiying  bodies  in  Chiapas  and  Tabasco ;  and  ing  to  the  French  accounts,  was  routed  by  Cas-  ^ 
in  Guerrero  old  Juan  Alvarez  and  his  son  tagny  at  Colotian,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  and ' 
Diego,  with  the  hardy  Pinto  Lidians  under  oluiged  in  his  retreat  to  disband  his  troops; 
their  command,  stood  firm  for  the  republic,  but  this  diasolution  seems  to  have  been  only 
Though  in  the  aggregate  these  forces  com-  temporary,  as  a  few  weeks  later  he  appeared 
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again  in  Dnrango  to  the  northwest  of  Zao»-  farther  resiatanoe  to  what  thej  termed  the 
teoaa  Uraga,  after  hovering  for  some  time  ^' march  of  eyente.*'  Some  of  his  most  tnuted 
around  Gnt^ajara,  which  he  was  at  one  time  followers  even  hegan  to  waver  in  their  ffuth, 
reported  to  have  retaken,  moved  off  to  the  and  Doblado  suggested  that  his  withdrawal 
south  of  that  oitj,  his  departure  being  hast-  from  the  presidency  would  smooth  the  way  for 
ened  by  a  movement  of  General  Douu  toward  a  peace.  In  reply,  Juarez  said  that  such  a  step 
Aguas  Oalientes  to  intercept  him.  Various  would  cover  the  liberals  with  ridicule,  and  him- 
ol£er  reasons  contributed  to  delay  the  French  self  with  ignominy,  for  deserting  in  time  of  dan- 
several  months  in  Zacatecas  or  its  neighbor-  ger  a  poet  which  the  nation  had  solemnly  con- 
hood,  of  which  the  chief  one  was  the  difficulty  fided  to  him.  He  denied  that  the  French  wish- 
of  maintaining  their  long  line  of  communica^  ed  to  treat  with  any  Mexican  leader  who  had 
tions.  Such  a  thing  as  cutting  loose  from  their  not  nreviously  accepted  intervention,  and  show- 
base  seems  never  to  have  been  attempted  by  ed  tnat  it  was  the  National  Government,  and 
any  of  their  leaders.  not  the  power  of  certain  individuals,  which 
In  the  last  week  of  January,  Juarez  with  they  sought  to  destroy.    In  conclusion  he  said : 

Doblado  and  Negrete  approached  Monterey.  ItistrnetheBtateofaffainisnotDowTeiybT^fat, 
first  sending  forward  a  notification  to  Yidanm  uid  I  do  not  tiy  to  deceive  myself  that  circiunstuioee 
tbat  he  intended  to  fix  his  capital  in  that  city.  ^^  improve,  but  I  am  certain  that  our  dn^is  to 
The  position  held  by  the  latter  general  was  a  '.Xll^uZr^u:^:^^  tbeg'^/JI.rtSS^r^to 
peculiar  one.  Though  frequently  reported  to  «,  on  making  war  on  the  enemy  by  all  powible  means, 
have  deserted  to  the  interventionists,  he  still  this  being  onr  only  hope  of  salvation.  Otherwise 
held  the  office  of  governor  of  the  States  of  New  the  enemy  wUl  not  treat  with  ns  except  on  dishonor- 
Leon  and  Ooahuila,  having  at  his  disposal  a  •*>*«  terms,  op  we  must  ijeat  with  the  estabUshed 
considerable  bodyof  troop^  and  preser^at  f^^"^^""^  ""^'^  '"  ''^^  ^^  government  of  the  na- 
least  the  appewance  of  friendliness  to  tiie  na-  j^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  Februaiy,  ex-President 
tional  cause.  He  did  noVhowever,  attempt  to  Santa  AnnT  Wv^  at  Vera  cVuz  frX^- 
conceal  a  deep-rooted  hostility  toward  Juarez,  n^^f^^^^^trJSiA^  "•„  J  tl„  J»  «Tr«^i:«i  a™ 
and  was  believed  to  be  deterred  only  by  the  J?'^""??*  ^^  nearly  nine  years'  absence  from 

military  force  which  tiie  latter  had  at  hi  dis-  ^^'^^IS^^^^H'Z^^^ 

posal  from  dedaring  for  the  Empire.  Hehadre-  1*  fn^^^t^Ji,^^^^^^ 

ientiycultivatedfriendlyrelationswitiitiierebel  f^°Jt?^S^'^t«^fJ^.r^^^ 

authorities  in  Texas,  and  encouraged  trade  be-  ^^^^^^^^^  recognmng  as  tiie  only  legitimate 

aMMe^oo,  andUb  presence  in  Monterey  SS^^^oC  aVvate°iii^n'  ^ToT^^* 

dnoement  to  keep  hSn  at  a  distance.    Learning  l!*»,  "^  ,f<i™«'\*'°?  revolutions  and  projecting 

on  February  9th,  that  some  of  his  troops  haS  ^^1^^  ^^t^^^^ ^"^^  .TZ 

joined  Juarez,  herepaired  to  his  fort  nea? Mon-  flS^^"'/^  tw^^lL?.  ^.  fL^.  w 

terey  and  prepared  tor  a  fight.    Interviews  be-  '?^ '  ""5  ^^  J^?*  ™!*°'  ^i*  T®'  ^'\ 

4.          ir-5   *^ .       J   !;  •>    ',  •'">~»'~"«'  u"  clearly  ascertained,  four  days  after  his  amval 

tween  Vidaum   and  Generals  Doblado  and  ^^^Ia^^  t^^^iikTt^i  i^^L  a^  a^lil 

NegretefoDowed,  and  on  the  11th  Juarexwith  ^C^^X  d^e^^o  Ms  ^S,  t  dT-^ 

his  cabinet,  generals,  and  about  2,800  men,  ^^%j.  .  .  ^^Vr*     *•""  i\!Z_''''»»     _™ 

♦«/»v  nni»uJlj»X^  ^t  u^»»._/>^     -D^t  ..  vij.^-J  e™  of  divLoon  of  the  national  armies,"  appear- 

t^k  poMesMon  of  Monterey.    But  as  Vidanm  ^  j^    newspaper  of  Oriaaba.  TritTchar^r- 

still  held  his  fort  with  an  armed  force  in  a  TZtT ^JtZZ^^V^J^^^^^^  ^^J^^l.  \.T^1» 

sullen  attitude  of  defiance,  Juarez,  rather  than  ^i„ZST,  witw  1  Ji!J!,!^f  ^^  ^ 

provoke  an  encounter  at  tAis  orisS^  left  the  city  P««*»™ed  f?'  ^f^^±^  „X"w-n-^ 

hSinon^hiWafe^  ^t StdfoSttAtTeS 

meant,  of  course,  in  favwof  the EmpSe.    For  »«^«F*^*^«^. *? ^^^  ^>"8  obedience  to  the 

a  month  this^te  of  things  remained  without  ^P'[«;  J"''^.^''  1f?P*'°5.f„T*  ^^^ 

change,  when  Vidaurri,  finling  that  New  Leon  <=«°Pl«"te  »*  the  spohation  of  the  chuwh  proij- 

and  Coahuik  had  dedired  ai^  Um,  threw  f'J'  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  m  the  manj- 

-  off  aU  disguise  and  fled  withVsmall  esWt  to  f*^*'.,*^^"^*^  **i  S'**^  P"**^"  disturbance, 

the  Bio  Srande  and  crossed  into  Texas.    On  ^"*  ** '*^  ^  ^^  following  peremptory  order 

!L"^?i^?i'""!,f«^V''*1'**?J?**^*y'"'*  from  Gen.  Bazame:            „,^,m^t.1864 

established  there  the  national  capitaL  OnnAL :  His  KzoelleneT,  Oen.  Almonte,  hu  jnct 

The  Franco-Mexican  papers  at  this  time  pro-  sent  me  •  mpplement  to  Ko.  68  of  the  newspaper, 

claimed  that  the  so-called  government  of  Juarez  **<»«»»>  PyWiehed  in  Orisaba,  and  in  wMch  tbei* 

found  itself  radnned  to  fnnr  or  fiva  fltatmi.  whinh  apP«an  u>  foU  the  pioclanwtion  thai  yon  hare  sent 

louna  i»eii  reano^  w  lonr  or  nve  Bates,  wmon  ^  Mexico,  dgned  by  you.    Ton  hove  felled  in  the 

rendered  lim  only  a  nominal  obedience,  and  engagement  fiet  you  signed  on  board  of  the  Enriish 

that  his  position  was  too  hopeless  to  admit  of  steamer  Oomm^;  nor  liave  yon  thooght  H  woith 
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wbile  to  make  spplioatioii  in  this  respect  to  the  Com-    thifl,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  officiated  as 

mandep-in-Chief  of  the  Pranco-Mexican  army,  who    gpokesman,  and  expressed  the  joy  felt  by  the 
represents  France  m  Mexico.    ^""  — «««*  ~^~i«..     j-  »       __-r_  _   ^  ^  ^      . 


head  Commander  of  Vera  Crux,  as  well  as  to  the  announce  that  the  vote  of  the  notables  which 

Admirsl  commanding  the  IVench  nayal  forces  in  the  ^^d  conferred  the  crown  on  hun  had  been  rati- 

Gulf,  that  a  vessel  be  put  at  your  service.    Receive,  /.^  ,  „  ^„  ;««,««o^  ».»{^^4.»  ^fi  ♦!.*  «^«»4..« 

CNsneraU  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem.  fled  by  an  immense  m^onty  of  the  country. 

The  Commander-in-Chief.-    General  BAZAINE.  &nd  that  the  nnanimons   acclamatibn  of  the 

notables  of  Mexico,  of  the  municipal  author- 
On  March  12th  the  military  commander  of  ities,  and  of  the  popular  corporations,  repre- 
Yera  Cruz  informed  Santa  Anna  of  the  order  sented  a  truly  national  vote.  Maximilian  repued, 
for  his  departure  received  from  the  capital,  and  in  Spanish,  to  the  deputation  as  follows: 

on  the  same  day  he  left  for  Havana.    From  the  «,              .    ^       *  ^v     ^     *   jv   * 

ii>f+A»  ^i«AA  i^A  .^nkitoV.^  «  .^.vi.,  *^  n^«^.»i  Mature  examination  of  the  acts  of  adhesion  you 

ktter  place  he  pubUdbed  a  reply  to  General  have  come  to  lay  before  me  affords  me  the  assurance 

Bazaine,  denying  that  he  made  any  promise  not  that  the  resolution  of  the  Mexican  notables  which 

to  interfere  in  politics,  and  insinuating  that  the  brooffht  you  the  first  time  to  Miramar  is  confirmed 

order  for  his  departure  from  Mexico  emanated  ^J  ^®  immense  majority  of  your  compatriots,  and 

^^vtr  «^?^o^5,«  ^^  *^^  same  d^7  he  ^a/eTct'^J'thfM^^^ 

received  a  letter  from  Almonte  congratulatmg  ^on  expressed  in  my  reply  oT  October  8d  is  therefore 

faim  on  his  amvaL    With  regard  to  the  paper  folfilled.    The  guarantees  which  the  future  empire 

signed  by  him  before  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  requires  to  be  able  to  consecrate  itself  in  peace  to  the 

which  he  promised  not  to  take  any  part  in  poll-  J"*  o^^i*?  passions-the  estoblishment  upon  firm 

ttoswithont  ao  preview  sanctioiSf  the  fioy-  llT  Slw  tJ^^'t^SS  SK:^"^!*^;?^ 

emment,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  its  Bmperorofthe  French,  who,  throughout  the  progress 

purport,  as  it  was  written  in  the  French  Ian-  of  Uie  negotiations^  has  shown  himself  constantly 

guage,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted.    He  animated  bv  a  spint  of  loyalty  and  sood  will,  of 

further  declared  that  the  manifesto  was  primt-  ^Wch  I  "h^l  ever  preserve  the  remembrance.    The 

ed  by  his  friends,  who  were  naturdly  deS^ous  {;Sf?S^^1i^f„7^^^^                            t'h^on^/of. 

to  know  his  opinion  of  pubhc  affairs,  and  en-  fered  to  me.    I  am  thus  enabled  to  fulfil  the  eventual 

tirely  at  their  own  suggestion ;  and  announced  promise  I  gave  you  six  months  ago,  and  I  nowsolemn- 

his  intention  to  appeal  to  Napoleon  HI.  against  v  declare  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  I  accept 

the  "unjust  and  inhuman"  order  for  hw  de-  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  nalion  which 

^^/*~r^  *t*A*«**»«i*     vAuvt  iWA  U.U1  W7-  ^n^^pg  It  t^  mg^    Following  the  traditions  of  that 

parture.     Whether  the  appeal  was  ever  really  new  continent,  so  fall  of  strength  and  future,  Mexico 

made  or  not,  he  did  not  return  to  Mexico,  the  has  used  her  right  of  selecting  a  government  in  bar- 

Emperor  probably  agreeing  with  Gen.  Bazaine  mony  with  her  wishes  and  her  requirements.    She 

that  his  presence  in  the  country  might  be  pro-  ^  placed  her  confidence  in  a  descendant  of  that 

ductiveo^mischi^  and  that  thlLd^^^^^^  'Sirc^^'^^^J^^l^^^^ 

festo  formed  a  good  pretext  for  getting  nd  of  him.  dence  touches  me,  and  I  wfil  not  betray  it    I  accept 

During  March  the  French  fleet  was  active  the  power  of  organization  which  the  nation,  of  which 

along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  blockaded  that  por-  yc™  "^  the  organs,  confers  upon  me,  and  I  shall  in 

tion  extending  from  Vera  Cruz  as  far  south-  W  !"5"*^^i*  9"*^,*°  .*^°«»f*  ?*»y  be  necessanr . 

«r««;i  «„  T 5«      Q        «i        ^  1      1  *o  mtroduce  settled  order  into  Mexico,  and  to  estab- 

^/^i^l^^^^^V   Several  vessels  also  appear-  Kgh  wise  and  Uberal  institutions.    As  f  stated  to  you, 

ed  on  the  month  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  took  gentlemen,  in  my  address  of  the  8d  of  October,  I  shall 

soundings  preparatory  to  an  attack  in  force  hasten  to  place  uie  monarchy  under  the  safeguard  of 

upon  Mataraoras.     On  the  Pacific  coast  the  constitutional  laws  as  soon  as  the  country  shall  be 

portof  Acapdcowasblockaded.  ButinSouth-  PSj'lt^S'^tmS:  tS^^J^t '^.^cSS^S 

em  Mexico  the  French  met  with  no  success,  equaUy  with  the  well-defined  establishment  of  iU 

having  even  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Tabasco  limits;  it  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  carrying  on 

and  Minatitlan  after  severe  fighting,  and  being  my  government,  to  fix  such  boundaries  as  may 

afraid  to  approach  the  latter  place  on  account  fP"f •"*f,  ^*»  "*f ^IJi^^ru  L^"?'^  **^i!Jf ®  "***"  PfSJ* 

tney  had  no  foothold  m  the  States  of  Tabasco  the  one  and  cause  respect  to  be  shown  to  the  other, 

or  Chiapas.  I  shall  hold  high  the  flag  of  independence,  the  symbol 

In  the  early  part  of  1864  the  deputation  of  o^  fhture  greatness,  with  the  same  vigor.    I  ask  the 

Mexicans  which  had  in  the  preceding  year  pre-  '^^^^^  of  all  Meadcans  who  love  ^eir  country  to 

-^«i.^;i  Av     •         ^1               i/»ww^"e  j^  4/*^  jj^  jjj^  jjj  accomplishing  my  splendid  but  difficult 

sented  the  impenal  crown  to  Maximihan,  re-  t«,k.    Union  wiU  makers  strong,  will  procure  for  us 

turned  to  Europe  on  a  similar  errand.     The  neace  and  prosperity.    My  government  will  never 

scruples  of  the  archduke  had  been  by  this  time  lorget  the  gratitude  it  owes  to  the  illustrious  prince 

80  far  overcome,  that  he  was  willmg  to  receive  ^^»®  generous  support  has  brought  about  the  re-  - 

the  dignity  without  a  Piitificatton  bftixe  popu-  f^T^  tl^^T^rT^^^iu  l^Z^i^^l 

lar  vote,  accepting  the  submission  of  the  people  to  receive  firom  the  hands  of  the  holy  father  those 

to  the  French  arms  as  equivalent  to  a  vote  in  benedictions  so  precious  to  all  sovereigns,  and  which 

his  favor.     On  April  10th  he  received  the  depu-  ^re  doubly  important  to  me,  as  called  upon  to  found 

tation  at  his  palace  of  Miramaiy  and  listened  to  >  •  °®^  empu*. 

a  harangae  from  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  who  on  At  the  oondnsion  of  this  address  the  new 
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BoyerdgQ  was  meted  by  shonts  of  ^'  God  saye 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,"  and  salvos  of 
artillery  from  the  castle  and  the  town  of 
Trieste.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada  then  addressed 
him  in  the  following  remarks : 


its  tpproaohing  re^neration,  of  its  future  ffreatneas. 
Byerr  year,  on  this  day,  our  children  will  offer  np 
thanKs^yings  to  Heaven  in  gratitude  for  our  miracu- 
lous deliyerdoce.  As  for  us,  sire,  there  remains  a 
last  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  lay  at  your  feet 
our  loye,  our  gratitude,  and  the  homage  of  our  fide^ 
ity. 

The  deputation  then  knelt  and  kissed  the 
hand  of  tne  Emperor,  and  immediately  after- 
ward a  prooes  verbal  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
orown  of  Mexico  was  signed  by  the  parties  to 
the  interview. 

On  the  same  day  a  convention  between 
France  and  Mexico  was  signed  by  their  respec- 
tive representatives  in  the  following  terms : 

AsnoLi  1.  The  French  troops  at  present  in  Mexico 
shall  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  corps  of 
S0,000  men,  including  the  foreign  legion.  This 
corps,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  which  led 
to  the  interyention^  snail  remain  temporarily  in 
Mexico,  on  the  condition  laid  down  in  the  following 
articles : 

Akt.  2.  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Mexico 
in  proportion  as  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  shall  be 
able  to  reorganiie  the  troops  necessary  to  replace 
them. 

Abt.  8.  The  foreign  legion  in  the  service  of  Franoe, 
composed  of  eight  thousand  men,  shall  nevertheless 
remain  in  Mexico  six  years  after  all  the  other  French 
troops  shall  have  been  recalled,  in  conformity  with 
article  S.  From  that  moment  the  said  legion  shall 
pass  into  the  serrice  and  ]>ay  of  the  Mexican  Gov* 
emment,  which  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  abridg- 
ing the  duration  of  the  employment  of  the  foreign 
legion  in  Mexico. 

Art.  4.  The  points  of  the  territory  to  be  occupied 
by  the  French  troops,  as  well  as  the  military  expedi- 
Qons  of  the  said  troops,  if  there  be  any,  shall  be  de- 
termined in  common  accord,  directly  between  the 
Bmperor  of  Mexico  and  the  Commandant-in-Gbief  of 
the  Trench  corps. 

Art.  6.  On  all  the  points  where  the  garrison  shall 
act  be  exclusively  composed  of  Mexican  troops,  the 
military  command  shall  devolve  on  the  French  com- 
mander. In  case  of  expeditions  combined  of  French 
and  Mexican  troops,  the  superior  directions  of  those 
troops  shall  also  belong  to  the  French  commander. 

Art.  6.  The  French  commanders  shall  not  inter* 
Here  with  any  branch  of  the  Mexican  Administration. 

Art.  7.  So  long  as  the  re<iuirements  of  the  French 
corps  ^armee  shall  necessitate  a  two-monthly  ser- 
vices of  transports  between  France  and  Vera  Cms. 
the  expense  of  the  said  serrice,  fixed  at  the  sum  of 
400,000  francs  per  vovaoe  (ffoinff  and  returning),  shall 
be  paid  by  Mexico. 

Art.  8.  The  naval  stations  which  Franoe  maintains 
In  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  shall 
often  send  vessels  to  show  the  French  flag  in  the 
ports  of  Mexico. 

Art.  9.  The  expenses  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Mexico,  to  be  paid  by  the  Mexican  €k>vemment,  are 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  270,000.000  francs  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  expedition  down  to  the  first  of  July, 
1864.  That  sum  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of'^S 
per  cent,  per  annum.  From  the  first  of  July  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Mexican  army  shall  be  at  the  charge 
of  Mexico. 

Art.  10.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  France  by 


the  Mezioan  Government  for  the  pay  and  maiataa 
anoe  of  the  troops  of  the  potf  ^ormH  after  tbe  111 
of  July,  1864,  remains  fixed  at  the  sum  of  l»000t  a 
year  for  each  man. 

Art.  11.  The  Mexican  Government  shall  hand  over 
to  the  French  €k>vemment  the  som  of  66^000,000  in 
bonds  of  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  issue,  vis. :  54,00e.e09 
to  be  deducted  from  the  debt  mentioned  in  Art.  9, 
and  12^000,000  as  an  instalment  of  the  indemnities 
due  to  Frenchmen  in  virtue  of  Art.  14  of  the  present 
Convention. 

Art.  12.  For  the  payment  of  the  surplus  of  tbe 
war  expenses,  and  for  acquitting  the  charges  in  Arts. 
7y  10  and  14,  the  Mexican  Government  ODg>gps  to 
pay  annually  to  France  the  sum  of  25.0w,iw0  in 
specie.  That  sum  shall  be  imputed :  1.  To  the  soms 
due  in  virtue  of  Arts.  7  and  10.  2.  To  the  amo«nt» 
interest  and  principal,  of  the  sum  fixed  in  Ait.  2. 
3.  To  the  indemnitiea  which  shall  remain  to  French 
subjects  in  virtue  of  Art.  14  and  following. 

Art.  18.  The  Mexican  Government  shall  pay,  on 
tbe  last  day  of  every  month,  into  tbe  hands  cnT  the 
Paymaster-General  of  the  army,  what  ahail  be  due 
for  covering  the  expenses  of  toe  French  troops  m* 
maining  in  Mexico,  in  conformity  of  Art.  10. 

Art.  14.  The  Mexican  Government  engages  to  In- 
demnify French  subjects  for  the  wrongs  tnef  have 
unduly  suffered,  and  which  were  the  origtual  eanse 
of  the  expedition. 

Art.  15.  A  mixed  oommission,  composed  of  ttoee 
Frenchmen  and  three  Mexicans,  appointed  by  their 
respective  Governments,  shall  meeiat  Mexico  within 
three  months,  to  examine  and  determine  these 
claims. 

Art.  16.  A  commission  of  revision,  oompoeed  cf 
two  Frenchmen  and  two  Mexicana,  appointed  in  the 
same  manner,  sitting  at  Paris,  shell  proceed  to  the 
definite  liijuidation  of  the  claims  already  admitted  by 
the  commission  designated  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  shall  decide  on  those  which  have  been  reserved 
for  its  decision. 

Art.  17.  The  French  €k>vemnient  shall  set  at 
liberty  all  the  Mexican  prisoners  of  war  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  shall  have  entered  his 
States. 

Art.  18.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  as  earljr  as  poasiblei. 

Done  at  the  Castle  of  Muamar,  this  lOtn  day  of 
April,  1864. 

Soon  after  the  interview  at  Ifiramar,  Haii- 
milian  visited  the  Pope  at  Borne,  and  then, 
with  his  consort^  the  Empress  Gharlotte,  em-- 
barked  for  Mexico ;  and  after  touching  at  Ma- 
deira and  Martinique,  at  the  latter  of  whidi 
places  he  liberated  a  nmnber  of  Mexican  pria- 
oners,  arriyed  on  May  29th  at  Vera  Omx.  On 
the  succeeding  day  he  landed,  and  passing 
hastily  through  the  city,  departed  for  Chiaba, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  80th.  The  inhabitants 
of  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  exception  of  thefVent^ 
exhibited  a  passive  indifference  to  the  imperitd 
presence,  and  very  few  outward  demonstrotioDa 
of  enthusiasm  greeted  the  new  sovereign  upon 
entering  his  dominions.  The  brief  stay  in  ^ 
city  was  attributed  to  the  fear  of  the  yeflow 
fever  and  vomito  entertained  by  the  imperial 
couple.  After  a  few  days  of  rest  from  the  £»- 
tigues  of  the  sea-voyage  at  Orizaba,  the  emperor 
continued  his  Journey  to  the  capital,  and  on 
June  11th  was  met  at  Guadalupe,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Mexico,  by  the  chief  ecclesiastic^ 
military,  and  civil  dignitaries  of  the  realm. 
Here,  at  the  famous  church  of  Our  Lady  o^ 
Guadalupe,  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
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ArohbiBhop  of  Mexico,  assisted  by  other  pre-  enunent,  be  at  once  called  upon  the  notables 

lates,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  after  wbicb  of  the  different  proyinoes,  and  those  persons 

tiie  emperor  listened  to  an  address  from  the  supposed   to   represent   the  intelligence  and 

political  Prefect  of  Mexico,  profuse  in  protesta-  strength  of  the  country,  for  information  npon 

tions  of  loyalty  and  delight  at  his  arriral,  to  the  population  and  resources  of  their  respectiye 

which  he  made  the  following  reply:  localities,  and  also  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best 

Profoundly  moved  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  method  of  introducing  order  into  the  disorgan*  * 

which  I  have  received  from  all  the  towns  and  cima  in  ized  branches  of  the  acmiinistration.    He  sought 

my  progress,  my  emotion  and  my  gratitude  acouire  also,  by  private  interviews  with  such  persons,  to 

new  intensity  on  finding  myself  at  the  gates  of  the  g^t  an  insight  into  the  national  character  and 

rtk^tlilXSinSTX'^^^^^^^  h^^'^  a^dasapledgeofhisdeeiretoe^b- 

dear  to  me  and  the  Empress  as  it  is  to  aU  Mexicans,  ph  a  popular  government,  he  organized  them 

I  thank  you  for  your  fehoitatlons,  and  salute  you  with  into  committees  to  report  upon  financial,  mili- 

the  warmth  of  one  who  loves  you,  and  who  has  iden.  tary,  legal,  or  otiier  reforms.    Some  of  these 

tifled  his  &t6  with  yours.  committees  were  formed  on  the  most  liberal 

The  imperial  entry  into  the  capital  took  place  scale  as  regards  numbers,  that  on  finance  alone 

^on  Sunday  morning,  June  12th,  with  a  degree  oonristing  of  sixty  members,  who  represented 

,  of  pomp  and  circumstance  never  before  witness-  every  shade  of  opinion.    The  development  of 

ed  in  Mexico.    The  streets,  lined  witii  soldiers,  the  resources  of  the  country  also  occupied  his 

were  brilliantly  decorated  with  flags  and  draper-  attention,  and  projects  were  broached  for  build- 

ies,  and  at  appropriate  points  spanned  by  tri-  ing  the  much-mooted  railroad  across  the  isth- 

umphal  arches  festooned  with  nowers;  and  as  mus  of  Tehuantepeo,  for  forming  new  mining 

the  imperial  cort^  passed  along,  the  roar  of  companies,  railway  and  telegraph  lines^  ana 

artillery  and  the  clangor  of  church  bells  made  for  organizing  a  national  navy.    As  it  was  in- 

a  deafening  welcome.   The  populace,  who  were  dispensable  to  unite  the  capital  by  a  permanent 

gathered  in  dense  crowds  to  witness  the  pa-  line  of  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 

geant,  by  their  silence  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  ico,  the  contract  for  continuing  the  railroad  be- 

afforded  a  singular  contrast  to  its  scenic  splen-  tween  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  formerly  granted 

dor.    The  French  residents  and  the  numerous  by  Juarez  in  perpetuity  to  M.  Escandron,  was  *" 

government  employes,  it  is  true,  gave  vent  to  given  to  an  English  company,  who  engaged  to 

noisy  demonstrations;  but  the  native  Mexicans  nnlah  the  road  within  four  years, 
looked  on  wiUi  comparative  apathy,  curiosity       The  clemency  which  the  emperor  bad  shown 

being  apparently  the  only  feeling  which  they  to  the  Mexican  prisoners  at  Martinique  was 

cared  to  exhibit,  and  were  sparing  of  tJieir  subsequently  imitated  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  ^ 

vivaB  or  applause.    Many  of  them  took  pains  to  hope  that  the  people  wouJd  thereby  be  induced 

impress  upon  strangers  how  different  was  the  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things ;  and 

reception  of  Maximilian  to  that  in  former  days  shortly  after  his  installation  in  the  capital  ha 

bestowed  upon  some  populsjr  leader  of  the  re-  conceded  a  general  amnesty  to  all  prisoners 

public.    After  hearine  a  TeDeum  at  the  cathe-  condemned  for  political  ofiences,  and  also  to 

oral  the  emperor  held  a  levee  at  the  palace,  those  who,  for  mixed  offences,  had  been  sen- 

where  he  conferred  the  order  of  Guadalupe  tenced  to  more  than  ten  years'  imprisonment 

upon  a  number  of  persons,  and  the  festivities  or  hard  labor ;  although  such  persons  were  not, 

of  the  day  ended  with  an  illumination  of  l^e  in  consequence  of  this  amnesty,  released  from 

dty  at  nightfall.    In  the  mottoes  and  inscrip-  private  claims  against  them.    Of  more  import- 

tions  plentifully  distributed  over  tiie  city  during  ance  than  these  measures  for  pacification  was 

the  three  days  through  which  the  celebration  an  invitation  which  he  sent  immediately  upon 

was  protracted,  the  i^uence  of  the  reactionist  arriving  in  Mexico,  to  Juarez  and  the  republican 

or  church  party  was  very  apparent.    Combined  leaders,  to  attend  a  conference  io  the  capital  for  " 

with  the  customary  Mexican  bombast,  there  the  purpose  of  discnssuig  a  plan  for  the  restora- 

was  an  ostentatious  aDuaon  to  religious  topics,  tion  of  peace  to  the  country  and  the  firm  estab- 

whioh  suggested  political  rather  than  religious  lishment  of  the  empire.     This  overture  met 

motives,  and  showed  how  assiduous  were  th^  with  little  favor  from  sincere  liberals,  who 

eodesiastics  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  their  generally  refused  to  hold  any  communication, 

&vor.    Maximilian  and  Ms  consort  were  apoe-  except  by  arms,  with  the  **  agent  of  Napoleon," 

trophjzed,  not  merely  as  the  saviours  of  tempo-  although  to  the  wavering  or  despondent  ones 

ral  Mexico,  but  as  the  defenders  and  bulwarks  it  afforded  a  welcome  pretext  to  forsake  the 

of  the  fiaith  throughout  the  world,  Mexico  be-  cause  of  the  republic    Juarez  replied  in  the 

ing,  of  course,  the  source  whence  their  aus-  following  terms : 
{AOious  influences  were  to  flow.  ^       ctk   S    •  T      h  *    tel    addressed  me 

The  excitement  attending  his  arrival  having  .  i^^^^  ^^^  JJ^  2d1b8t.*^onTJid  the  frigate  No- 

SUDSLded,  tJie  emperor  set  nimseu  seriously  to  vara;  and  in  my  character  of  a  polite  and  respectable 

work  to  organize  the  government  of  his  realm,  person,  the  obligation  is  imposed  on  me  of  replying 

and  to  aacertain  in  what  manner  the  much  de-  *o  \\  although  hastUy,  and  without  any  thing  like 

in«ded" regeneration'' oonldb«.««>moliBh«d^  S^.i^iiSdirp/.^Sufd^ir^'cf'A:?!?^^: 

Coming  to  power,  according  to  his  friends,  with  republic  absorbs  all  my  time  without  cessation ;  not 

intelligenoe,  oapadty,  and  liberal  views  of  gov-  even  at  night.    French  fiUbustering  is  seeking  to  en- 
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danger  and  oyerthrow  onr  nationalitj,  and  I,  who  b j  raeeamb,  fhlilUing  his  own  to  the  last,  ooRespondinc 

my  principles  and  mj  oaths  am  the  ono  called  to  sua-  to  the  hope  of  the  nation  oyer  which  he  presidea,  and 

tain  the  national  integrity,  its  soyercignty,  and  its  satisfying  the  inspirations  of  his  own  conscience, 
independence,  haye  to  laoor  aetiyely,  mnltiplying        The  want  of  time  compels  me  to  conclude,  and  I 

my  efforts  to  respond  to  the  sacred  trusts  which'  the  will  add  but  one  obseryation.    It  is  ffiyen  to  man 

nation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  soyereign  faculties,  has  sometimes  to  attack  the  rights  of  others,  to  seise 

imposed  upon  me.    Neyertheless,  I  propose,  howeyer  their  property,  to  threaten  the  liyea  of  those  who 

briefly,  to  reply  to  the  most  important  points  con-  dare  defend  their  nationality,  to  make  the  highest 

tained  in  your  fetter.  yirtues  appear  like  crimes,  and  their  own  yices  to 

You  tell  me  that,  **  abandoning  the  succession  of  a  shine  with  the  lustre  of  true  yirtue.    Bnt  there  is  one 

throne  in  Europe,  abandoning  your  family,  your  thing  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  false  and  ner- 

friends,  your  property,  and  the  dearest  thing  to  a  yerse,  and  that  is,  the  tremendous  sentence  of  nz^ 

m%n — your  country — ^you  and  your  wife,  Donna  Car-  tory.    It  will  judge  us. 
lota,  haye  come  to  distant  and  unknown  lands  only  I  am  Ac,  Ac,       BENITO  JUAfiEZ. 

in  obedience  to  the  spontaneous  call  of  a  nation        j^  contrast  with  the  dignified  and  comparft- 

which  fixes  in  you  the  happiness  of  its  future."    I  ^„  ,  ^^  7    *  ujftujiuw  i»u«  wuMyatm- 

certainly  admire  in  one  sense  all  your  generosity;  ^J^^V  temperate  tone  of  this  document,  waa 

buL  on  the  other,  my  surprise  has  been  truly  great  in  the  reply  of  Porfino  Duiz,  commandmg  the 

finding  in  your  letter  tne  phrase  "  spontaneous  call ;"  national  Army  of  the  South  in  OljafCa,  of  which 

for  I  had  seen  before  that  when  the  traitors  of  my  ^q  foUowinir  is  an  extract : 
country  presented  themselyes,  on  their  own  author-        __       ^.   ^      .  «  ^. '    .     ,».^- 

ity,  atifiramar,  to  offer  you  the  crown  of  Mexico,  .  ^«;  t^J^P^J  Conyention  in  1798  condemned 

with  a  few  acts  of  nine  or  ten  towns  of  the  nation,  ^iouis  the  XVL  to  be  beheaded,  they  desired  by  such 

you  did  not  perceiye  in  it  any  thing  but  a  ridiculous  »  measure  to  concentrate  and  unite  their  own  forces 

farce,  unworthy  to  be  seriously  considered  by  an  Jja  power,  and  to  throw  down  a  defiance  of  death  to 

honest  and  decent  man.    In  reply  to  such  an  absurd-  ♦?«  ^t^l^j^t  ^^^  P***»  *".^  proving  to  Europe  that 

ity,  you  demanded  a  free  expression  of  the  national  yoj  had  fall  confidence  in  ttieir  means  of  defence, 

will,  as  the  result  of  uniyersal  su&age.    This  was  to  *     „    .       ^^  the  actual  circumstances  in  which 

demand  an  impossibility;  but  it  WMthe  proper  duty  the  Mexican  republic  is  placed,  measures  of  eqnsl 

of  an  honorable  man  to  do  so.  How  great,  then,  must  Jternness  and  decision  are  imperiously  necpsaarym 

be  my  wonder  to  see  you  coming  to  the  Mexican  ter-  the  attitude  which  ought  to  be  assumed  by  those  who 

rity,  without  any  of  the  conditions  demanded  haying  govern.    And  for  these  resaons,  without  any  one 

been  fulfilled  I    How  must  I  not  wonder  at  seeing  you  pretending  to  see  in  them  an  act  of  barbansm  m  a 

now  accepting  the  same  farce  of  the  traitors,  adopt-  p™*!  ^^^  inhuman  deed,  but  amply  a  detenmnataoa 

ing  their  Unguage,  decorating  and  taking  into  your  »«»  consonance  with  the  pohtical  exigenciw  of  the 

seryice  bandits  fike  Marques  and  Herran,  and  sur-  moment,  this  general  command  disposes  that -> 

rounding  your  person  with  this  dangerous  class  of  *"  emissary  of  the  pretended  Emperor  of  the  Mexi-  - 
Mexican  society!    Frankly  speaking,  I  haye  been  \  cans,  be  put  to  death  witMn  the  space  <rf  twenty-four 

greatly  deceiyed ;  for  I  beheyed  and  noped  that  you  hours.         .    ,     ., .         ,       -      .. 

were  one  of  those  pure  organizations  which  ambition  ^  ^°™™^"^*Sr.SS;« ?J?St  f*Jf  *J?   P^mpt  e?«iu- 

could  not  succeed  in  corrupting.  tion,  Ac.         PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  Oeneral-m-Chief. 
fou  cordially  inrite  me  togo  to  Mexico,  a  city        Hradquabtkrs,  Stati  of  Oajaca,  June  27, 1864. 

whither  you  yourself  are  about  To  prodteed,  to  the  end         j^  jg  y^^^  p^p^,  to  Bay  that  the  sangoinary 
that  we  may  there  haye  a  conference,  in  conjunction         V^  F*vpc*   w  mj  uu«,  wio  cNui^uuiAty 

with  other  Mexican  chiefs  who  are  now  in  arms,  order  was  not  earned  mto  effect  upon  the  emi^- 

promising  us  all  the  forces  necessary  for  our  escort  sary  of  the  emperor,  although  he  was  sucgected 

m  the  transiL  and  pledging  as  security  and  guarantee  to  a  temporary  imprisonment, 
your  pubUc  faith,  your  word,  and  your  honor.    It  is        With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  new  di- 

'o'^r"o'c'4lJSS;  ^lltr^t  IfT  &:Z  Plonujtioappoictoen^ Madman .v^edhim- 

the  exercise  of  my  pubUc  functions,  I  could  accept  »«"  At  first  Of  the  services  of  those  officials  al- 

anch  an  inritation,  the  public  faith,  the  word  and  ready  in  charge  of  administrative  functions 

honor  of  an  agent  of  Napoleon  the  perjured  would  Ko  minister  was  i^pointed  to  the  United  States, 

not  be  sufficient;  of  a  man  whose  safety  reposes  in  ^j  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  that 
the  hands  of  Mexican  traitors :  and  of  the  man  who  ^  xj      j.j.i.'kr* 

at  this  moment  represents  the  cause  of  one  of  the  government  WM  represent^  at  the  Mexican 

parties  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Soledad.    We  know  capitaJ  by  W .  H.  Gorwm,  Secretary  of  Legar 

too  well  in  America  the  worth  of  that  public  faith,  tion  and  acting  Charg^  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 

that  word  and  honor,  just  as  the  French  people  Thomas  Corwin,  who  returned  home  in  the 

uTo^aw  worth"*"  *^*  ''**^''  *°^  promises  of  aTTapo-  j^tt^^  p^rt  of  April.    Owing  to  a  want  of  aocu- 

You  say  also  that  from  the  conference  which  we  rate  information  on  economical  subjects^  and 

might  have  (in  case  of  my  acceittance)  you  do  not  also  to  an  mabihty  to  deal  with  practical  qnes- 

doubt  that  peace  will  result,  and  with  it  the  felicity  of  tions  which  seems  inherent  in  the   Mexican 

the  Mexican  nation,  and  ttat  in  the  future  tiie  empire,  character,  littie  progress  was  made  by  the  com- 

firSp^S  i^VtSlenVlnlJ^^^^^  ^^^  on>nanL.^uch  time  wajexpended 

fof  the  general  good.    It  is  certain,  sir,  that  the  his-  on  discussions  extraneous  to  the  subject  under 

tor^of  our  own  times  records  the  names  of  great  consideration;  personal  claims  were  introduced, 

traitors^  who  haye  betrayed  their  oaths,  their  word,  and  in  the  examination  of  general  princip]e&  to 

and  their  promises;  who  have  been  false  to  their  own  ^^  exclusion  of  the  immediate,  vital  questions 

party  and  pnnciples,  and  eyen  to  their  antecedents,  JT ^     ^7^    ^^J~'Z    *»""*v^*«»'^»*«"  ^w^mvu. 

and  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  the  man  of  honor ;  true,  hefore  the  committee,  session  after  session  was 

also,  that  in  all  these  cases  of  treason,  the  traitor  has  frittered  away.    The  difSculty  of  instituting  a 

been  guided  by  the  yile  ambition  of  command  and  the  sound  system  of  finance,  in  a  country  where  no 

misenble  desire  of  satisfying  his  own  passions,  and  regular  system  of  taxation  or  revenue  had  been 

even  his  own  nces ;  but  he  i^o  is  at  present  char^  iBTexistence  for  upward  of  ten  years,  and  whero 

with  the  trust  of  President  of  the  republic,  emerging  *"^*"«»"^  *"*  u^/ w  ««  v*  ««/*  /  r*  ^  «»»«*«  *»ww 

as  he  has  from  the  obscure  masses  of  the  people,  wiu  ^  branches  Of  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade 

•ucoumb,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Proyidence  he  must  were  nearly  paralyzed,  mighty  it  is  true,  have 
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perplexed  far  more  experienced  finanderB.  Bat  as  the  Freach  were  not  then  prepared  to  posh 
the  men  whom  Maximilian  had  called  around  matters  in  the  south,  he  and  Diaz  held  the 
him,  though  possihlj  haying  the  hest  intentions,  country  for  some  time  longer  withont  npposi- 
were  unfitted,  from  the  almost  perpetual  con-  tion.  A  severe  hlow  to  the  republican  cause 
tentions  amidst  which  ihej  had  lived,  as  well  was  the  defection  of  Uraga  in  July,  only  a  few  '^ 
as  from  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  political  weeks  after  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
fortune  which  they  had  experienced,  to  dis-  holding  out  for  the  national  party  to  the  last 
charge  the  functions  of  legislators.  This  was  "To  a  soldier  of  the  republic,"  he  wrote  on 
sufficiently  apparent  from  tbeir  method  of  con-  June  13th,  "  mutilated  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
ducting  business,  the  idea  uppermost  in  their  bred  from  infancy  in  the  doctrine  of  political 
minds  seeming  to  be,  that  devotion  to  the  em-  independence,  there  can  be  no  other  device 
pire  would  enable  them  to  manage  state  affairs,  than  this :  War  to  the  death  with  Oie  French ; 
and  would  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  in  knowl-  war  to  the  death  with  those  who,  betraying  the 
edge  or  capacity.  So  marked  was  the  ineffi-  sacred  cause  of  their  country,  recognize  or  pro- 
ciency  of  the  committee,  that  the  opponents  of  tect  the  foreign  invader  or  the  petty  monarch 
the  empire  accused  Maximilian  of  having  se-  whom  he  pretends  to  enthrone  on  o^^r  soil, 
lected  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  a  This  device  I  have  adopted,  and  to  this  pledge 
pretext  for  assuming  hereafter  absolute  rule,  my  country  and  the  world  shall  see  me  devoted.** 
on  IJie  ground  that  popular  bodies  could  not  He  made  his  escape  to  the  capital,  where  he 
deal  intelligently  with  great  public  questions,  subsequently  was  rewarded  with  high  office  for 
Hence  it  was  predicted  that  unless  the  several  his  treachery,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
commissions  should  speedily  come  to  some  prao-  which  he  had  deserted  was  assumed  by  Gen. 
tical  conclusions,  the  emperor  would  shorten  Arteaga  who  issued  a  spirited  address  to  re- 
their  sessions,  and  boldly  assume  the  responsi-  assure  the  troops.  Though  nothing  perhaps 
bility  of  deciding  for  mem.  After  that,  the  approaching  in  magnitude  to  a  pitchea  battle  ^ 
constitutional  monarchy  Which  the  conservatives  took  place  between  March  and  July,  lesser^ 
professed  to  hail  with  so  much  pleasure  would  engagements  were  frequent,  and  generally  re- 
soon  d^nerate  into  a  despotism  of  the  Austrian  suited  to  the  advantage  of  the  imperialists.  In 
type.  These  predictions  have  not  yet,  it  is  true,  the  sooth,  the  guerrilla  bands  of  Palacios,  Rojas, 
been  wholly  fulfilled,  but  those  who  uttered  and  Romero,  kept  the  latter  constantly  on  the 
them  profess  to  have  full  faith  that  popular  gov-  alert,  and  sometunes  gained  signal  though  tem- 
emment  and  the  empire  cannot  exist  together,  porary  successes. 

The  military  commission  alone,  at  the  head  In  August,  the  Franco-Mexican  columns 
of  which  was  Gen.  Bazaine,  proceeded,  with  which  had  started  from  San  Luis  Potosi  in  the 
some  degree  of  expedition,  to  put  into  proper  eai*]y  part  ot  the  year,  found  themselves  at  last 
shape  the  matters  committed  to  their  cnarge.  in  a  condition  to  move  northward  with  vigor, 
This  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  ex-  and  their  approach  was  the  signal  for  the  re- 
perience  and  bunness  habits  of  their  president,  publican  forces  to  draw  off  to  the  northwest, 
who  had  much  tact  in  all  things  connected  with  The  column  under  Douai  and  Castagny  which 
his  profession.  A  plan  was  elaborated  for  the  had  remained  so  long  in  Zacatecas,  took  the 
organization  of  a  Mexican  aimy  of  100,000  men,  direct  road  for  Monterey,  and  passing  through 
to  whidti  are  to  be  added  an  auxiliary  force  of  Saltillo,  reached  the  former  place  early  in  Sep-  *' 
15,000  European  soldiers,  comprising  French,  tember.  It  had  already  been  evacuated  by 
Austrians,  Belgians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  ana  Juarez,  who,  with  the  archives  and  the  few 
known  as  the  "  Foreign  Legion.*'  As  early  as  remaining  officials  connected  with  the  national 
February,  1864,  the  first  instalments  of  this  government,  passed  over  the  desert  of  San  Car- 
body  began  to  arrive  in  Vera  Oruz,  and  by  the  los  to  Chihuahua,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
close  of  the  year  nearly  the  whole  complement  ceived  on  October  12th.  An  imperial  force 
had  been  received.  They  relieved  a  correspond-  also,  after  a  sharp  fight  at  Estanzuda,  occupied  ' 
ing  number  of  French  troops  who  were  sent  the  city  of  Durango,  in  the  State  of  that  name, 
home  from  time  to  time,  duriuff   September.     Another   column   under 

The  progress  of  military  events  up  to  July,  Gen.  M^ia  meanwhile  marched  from  San  Luis 

was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  imperisJists,  Potosi,  northeast  through  the  State  of  Tamau- 

although  the  relative  x>ositions  of  t^e  contend-  lipas  to  Matamoros,  where,  on  September  26th, " 

ing  parties  cannot  be  said  to  have  materially  the  republican  Governor  Cortinas  capitulated 

changed.  Juarez  still  occupied  Monterey;  Uraga  with  all  his  forces.    Contemporary  with  this 

and  Ortega  held  their  forces  in  various  parts  movement  the  French  fieet  reappeared  off  the 

of  Durango,  Jalisco,  and  Midioacan ;  and  Diaz  Bio  Grande,  and  occupied  Bagdad  near  the 

and  Alvarez  had  considerable  strength  in  South-  mouth  of  the  river,  wnich  they  fortified  and 

em  Mexico.    On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  French  supplied  with  a  garrison.    It  was  while  the 

successively  occupied  during  the  year  Acapulco,  latter  was  successfully  resisting  an  attack  from 

Manzamlla,  and  Mazatian,  and  established  a  the  troops  of  Cortinas  that  Mejia  reached  Mata- 

eordon  of  posts  between  Guadalajara  and  the  moros,  which  feU  without  a  shot, 
seaport.  Topic,  thus  connecting  the  Padfic  with       The  surrender  of  Cortinas  and  his  army,  and 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    In  ApriJ,  Alvarez  per-  the  fall  of  Matamoros,  were  the  most  severe  ' 

emptoriiydeoMned  to  recognize  tiie  empire,  but  n^verses  that  Juarez  had  experienced  in  the 
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north  daring  the  year,  and  they  practically  emp."*  *»  «  «oi  firmly  based  apon  the  free  will  of 

ended  the  wi-  in  northeaatem  Meadco.  Thence-  ^^  '^°i?^  miyonty  of  the  natien  wd  lo  u  u  em. 

wu^  vuv  TT  <H  «u  uw  iHA»«»v««                            braced  the  form  of  a  GovemmeBt  of  tme  procrees ; 

forth  the  atmggle  for  popular  goveinment  was  ^^^  th^t  it  ia  the  best  to  coireepond  to  the  nSds  a/ 

to  be  condaoted  by  the  President  in  the  thinly-  the  people.    The  second  is,  that  this  immense  m** 

populated  State  of  Ohihoahoa,  nnder  circam-  Jority  is  desirous  of  peaces  of  tranquillity  and  of  Jon- 

atanoes  which    wonld   have   disheartened  or  %e-benefits  which  It  expects  and  anxiously  aska 

thoroughly  nrostrated  most  men  in  hie  p^^  a^dSrSS2^^5Sl".Sfth^e^^^^^ 

taon.    But  Juarez  seemed  to  gather  strength  elected  me,  am  resolved  to  giye  it   Justice  will  find 

by  reverses,  and  regarding  himself  as  the  repre-  its  base  in  institutions  adequate  to  the  times*  and 

Bcntative  of  the  republic  and  the  repository  of  will  be  sustained  with  inoessant  seaL     For  the  ea- 

a  sacred  trust  he  heroically  kept  the  field  with  tabllshment  of  ^eace  and  tranquillity  in  all  this  beau- 

"  bwely  i,(mm^jg^t  forJdable  odds,  uot  ^iSp-S^nfrt'  r.5d^i„n^mrS?^ 

knowing  what  fortunate  event  might  not  hi^  ment  is  deterndned  to  employ  all  its  means  and 

pen  to  brighten  his  prospects.    One  by  one  his  energy. 

chief  generals  and  advisers  had  been  taken  from  ,?"?*?  .*>»?  present  time  lemency  haa  been  shown 

him.by  d^tth,  br  CH»^  or  by  sobmisdoa  to  ^oJSiSJ^r^SS^.S'JM  .*S'<S^ 

the  imperial  army,  untU  waroely  a  man  of  note,  themselves  to  it,  fn  ftitnre  it  will  be  an  impentiTe 

^  except  N  egrete,  remained  near  him.    In  August  obligation  to  oombai  them,  for  their  fiag  now  caniea 

one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  republican  lead-  no  political  creed  but  a  mere  pretext  for  robbvy  and 

era,  Doblado,  left  Okid  country,  whether  from  ?"f^J'-    My  duty  as  a  soyereign  obliges  me  to  p«K 

dSpair  of  the  cause  or  on  a  public  mission  is  n^wSfht^^^l^Tn  TsS?es.*^W?S2ES^ 

not  known;   but,  unlike  Uraga  and  others,  »» chief  of  tiie  nation,  and  witii  thefoU  knowledge 

without  suspicion  of  treachery.    In  tbe  middle  of  our  sacred  mission  and  of  the  duty  which  we  have 

States  matters  looked  no  more  &vorably  for  imposed  on  ourself,  that  all  the  armed  bands  which 

the  repubUcans,  who  saw  their  scattered  forces  *~  y^  overrunning  some  parts  of  our  bcMtiful 

freque^dy^^din^^^^^  ru^&^e^n^iL*"  iL"^?  ^n'^^^^^ 

teaga,  Ortega,  and  other  leaders,  maintamed  an  considered  as  gangs  of  outUws,  and  wiU  fall  in  oon.- 

Buequal  struggle  with  the  imperialists,  which  sequence  under  the  inflexible  and  inexorable  severity 

oould  terminate  in  but  one  way.     Only  in  the  oftiielaw.   Therefore  we  commend  all  ftmctionariea, 

aoath  did  the  republicans  preserve  any  show  -^S^nl'  S^irLrm'^^bP^aU  me!^?^ S^ 

of  efficient  organized  opposition.  po^er.    If  our  Goyemment  doea  respect  all  political 

About  the  middle  of  August  the.  emperor  opinions  it  cannot  tolerate  criminals,  who  destroy 

started  on  a  tour  of  observation,  intending  to  the  first  liberties  it  is  called  upon  to  guarantee,  those 

go  as  far  as  Zacateoas,  about  three  hundred  of  Person  and  property.                . ,    ^  „ 

Liles  north  of  the  capitiL    Previous  to  his  de-  -  ^^^"^  ^  ^  ^*^'  ^«^«^'   MimmLLAK*'' 
parture,  by  the  following  decree,  dated  August 

7th,  he  removed  the  censorship  which  had  been  About  this  time  some  changes  were  made  in 

imposed  upon  the  press :  the  ministry,  which  thereafter  comprised  the . 

fTn«i  ♦!.•  ^«m«8«*^«  «i.«Hr-«i  -«#ii  ««..««.««•  *!,.  foUowlng  persons :  Minister  of  State,  Don  Jose 

ad^tliSSio'nT^^tic^^^  Maria  I^unza;   Mini^r  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 

with  the  result  of  their  work,  I  have  considered  it  JoBC  F.  Ramirez ;  Mmister  oi  W  ar^  Juan  de  D. 

convenient  to  ampH^  the  action  of  the  press.    Con-  Peza ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Luis  Robles ; 

sequentiy  from  the  8th  day  of  this  month,  and  until  Minister  of  Justice,  Pedro  Escuden  T.  Echimove : 

liuiher  orders,  the  previous  censorship  is  suppressed.  V inicrfAr  nf  C^nvtmimtmf  .TnnA  \[tmn.  P^rtM  7 

Bvery  individual  can  freely  utter  his  opinionS  of  offi.  f  i?J^.®L?^a^^                 T^^^Jt 

cial  iU^ts,  to  point  out  tiieif  defects,  wfthout  provok-  f  ^^i  sub-Seoretary  of  the  Treasury,  Martin 

lag  to  disobedience  and  with  a  due  respect  for  au-  de  Castillo. 

thority.    Offensive  allusions,  recriminations  which  By  a  decree  dated  December  4th,  a  consulting 

tend  to  keep  up  discord  and  foment  party  spirit,  |,Qdy  called  the  Council  of  State  was  created, 

Sis'^pS^r  •^aSS.f  JK:'''^  '"*'  *"'  '"^  "^^  ^  <^^^^  o^  the  following  pe«ons :  Don  jS 

Mana  Lacunza,  Minister  of  State,  President; 

As  a  oonoesdion  to  the  liberals  this  waa  a  Don  Hilario  Elgueso,  Don  Urbano  Fooseca, 

prudent  measure,  and  it  was  followed  by  other  Don  ledosio  Lares,  Don  Jesus  Lopez  Poetillo, 

acts  of  clemency  during  the  imperial  progress,  Don  Jose  Lopez  Uraga  (the  general  who  do* 

/-  which  undoubtedly  made  converts  to  mterven-  serted  the  republican  cause),  Don  Yincente 

tion.    A  more  important  result  of  his  journey  Ortigosa,  Sr.  Obispo  Francisco  Ramirez,  and 

was  the  determination  to  treat  as  outlaws  the  Don  Manuel  Siliceo,  Councillors.    All  of  these, 

g  armed  adherents  to  the  republican  Govern-  with  the  exception  of  Ramirez,  it  is  said,  were 

ment    This  policy  was  first  unfolded  in  the  ©Id  liberals.    The  following  extract  from  the 

following  letter  to  his  Minister  of  State,  Velas-  decree  creating  the  Counou  will  diow  what 

quez  de  Leon,  dated  a  few  days  after  his  return  duties  they  were  required  to  perform : 

to  the  capital :  ^^  n,-The  duties  of  the  CouncU  will  be :  1.  To 

Mr  DuAB  Miuxstbb:  Since  my  return  from  my  draft  prof ecta  for  regulations,  decrees,  or  laws,  which 

arduous  yoyace  to  the  departments  of  the  interior,  we  directly,  or  by  some  one  of  the  ministerB,  would 

during  which  I  haye  received  in  each  city,  town,  ana  have  to  take  charge  of,  and  to  present  the  several 

village,  the  most  sincere  proofs  of  sympathy  and  of  projects  to  us. 

the  most  cordial  enthusiasm,  I  have  oeen  able  to  2.  To  fonn  a  Oourt  of  Appeals, 

deduce  two  irrefutable  truths :   The  first,  that  the  8.  To  form  of  itself  a  supreme  court,  to  Judge  re^ 
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tponaibto  etaes  of  the  highest  ftmotionuieB,  when  bjr  tion  or  money  raised  by  loan.    So  disheartened 

IIS  it  may  be  ordered,  «p  any  oth«r  ease  or  burineM  ^^B  MaximiL'ftn  by  the  financial  embarrassments 

;iS.^:;%rc2rc2^^^^^^^  by  whlchhe  wassnrronnded,  that  he  is  stated 

eonfiffii  to  it  for  an  egress  decree;  to  haye  written  to  the  Emperor  I«apoleon  ask- 

iTro  fflTe  opinions  on  aU  questions  that  we^  di-  ing  the  assistanoe  of  a  practical  business  man 

rectly  or  throngh  the  ministries,  may  lay  before  it  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  new  Government ; 

ml'  h^  ^^n™!L^  "^^^  *"*^  *^*  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  "  *"^  ^®  snbseqnently  sent  Don  Eustaqnio  Barron,  - 

°%T.  fflL~The  Conndl  wiU  confine  itself  to  giring  »  weat^y  capitallsil^  to  Europe  to  r^se  fimds. 

opinions  on  all  points  on  which  it  may  be  oonsnltec^  Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  a  vanety  of  new 

making  on  them  the  obserrations  that  it  may  deem  schemes  for  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  were 

P"^P"-T^    mu   D tA    *  n      ^.11  A  A  AU  bronght  forward ;  and  with  a  view  of  opening 

Abt.  IV.--The  President.  OonnoilloTS,  and  Andit-  ^^«°   ^--^^  ««^  ;*»iin(.4^«>  ^--k^^  <>.m<.x««/^«  a;ii.«.»AS 

on  wiU  be  at  wiU  appointed  and  remoyek  by  ns.  new  avennes  ^mdnstry,  fte  emperor  addre^ 

Aet.  v.— The  annual  salaries  wiU  be  as  foUowt :  »  note  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  directmg 

Preadent,  $6,000 ;  Oouncillors,  $4^000 ;  Auditors,  him  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  enconr- 

$1,W0.    No  one  will  haye  a  rikht  to  any  other  re-  aging  the  cultivation  of  oofifee,  cotton,  sugar,  and 

mnneratiott.    In  no  caMwill  hel>e  aljowed  to  draw  ^^^^  tropical  products  in  Mexico, 

emoluments  from  the  Treasury,  nor  from  those  m-  ^^the  preil^in^  volume  of  this  work  the 

An.  yi.-^The  President,  OounoiUors,  and  Audit-  ciroumstanoes  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  1863, 

ore  cannot  exercise  any  functions  in  any  branch  of  hrought  the  regency  into  colHsion  with  the  re- 

the  administration;  but  we  wUl  confer  upon  them  actionary  or  (Siurch  party,  were  deUiled  at 

Sm^"!  that  we  beheve  of  use  to  the  pubhc  j^,^^  •'The  ecclesiastics,  incensed  at  the  refusal 

of  the  new  Government  to  annul  the  laws  of 

In  the  formation  of  this  body  the  opponents  confiscation  passed  under  preceding  liberal  ad- 

of  the  empire  fancied  they  detected  an  aping  ministrations,  awoke  to  the  bitter  reflection 

of  Napoleonic  ideas,  and  an  evidence  of  the  that  tiie  European  intervention,  for  which  they 

N^oleonic   influence.     Tl^  latter  suspicion  had  so  unscrupulously  and  successfully  labored, 

seemed  presently  to  be  amply  justified  by  a  instead  of  inuring  to  their  benefit,  would  prob- 

decree  of  the  imperial  government^  forhidding  ably  prove  an  additional  source  of  disappoint- 

•  the  shipment  of  bullion  from  Mexico  in  any  ment,  and  possibly  of  despoilment.    In  other 

but  French  bottoms,  and  to  any  but  French  ^ords,  their  property  was  no  safer  under  Max- 

porta,  which  brought  out  a  protest  iirom  lead-  imilian  than  under  Juarez.    A  lingering  hope, 

ing  English  bankers  to  Earl  BusselL    The  sign-  howevm*,  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  the 

ers  of  this  document  characterized  the  decree  new  emperor,  himself  a  member  of  a  strong 

as  '^  unusual  and  arbitrary,'*  and  deprecated  Oatholic  family,  of  absolutist  tendencies,  would 

the  idea  of  a  hasty  recognition  of  the  new  gov-  refiise  to  ratify  the  action  of  Gen.  Bazaine,  and 

emment  by  sending  a  minister   to   Mezioo.  that  the  Church,  reinstated  in  all. her  formei- 

Their  action  came  too  late,  however,  to  pre-  wealth  and  privileges,  would  still  be  the  con* 

vent  this,  aa  steps  had  ahready  been  taken  to  trolling  influence  in  Mexico.    They  therefore 

recognize  the  empire.    A  similar  course  had  paid  s^ulous  court  to  Maximilian  on  his  arrival^ 

been  followed  by  the  other  great  powers  of  the  but  soon  found  that  the  "  march  of  events  '^  (as 

world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  the  French  oflScials  termed  it)  would  not  permit 

and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  con-  him,  however  willing  he  might  be  to  do  so,  to 

siderable  number  of  foreign  ministers  arrived  annul  the  policy  initiated  under  the  regency, 

at  the  capital.  The  confiscated  estates  could  not  be  restored, 

Acooraingtothe'^E8taf6tte,'Hheofl&cial  paper  the  old  privUeges  could  not  again  be  eigoyed, 
of  the  capital,  the  committee  on  finance  re-  and  to  their  horror  the  emperor  showed  a  dis- 
ported in  December  that  thirty  millions  of  dol-  position  to  permit  complete  religious  toleration 
tars  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Gov-  m  his  dominions.  The  clergy  found  themselvea 
emment  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  TMs  at  last,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  had  some-  * 
journal,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  forty  what  prematurely  asserted  in  his  oorrespond- 
milMons  would  scarcely  suffice  for  this  purpose,  ence  with  the  French  journals,  actually  in  a 
reasoning  in  this  way:  For  payment  of  the  worse  condition  than  under  Juarez,  and  in  con- 
public  debt  and  indemnities  there  would  be  re-  seauence  their  infiuence  w&s  at  once  directed  to 
quired  twelve  or  thirteen  millions;  for  the  pulling  down  the  political  structure  they  had"^ 
French  army  remaining  about  five  millions;  been  at  such  pains  to  erect.  Miramon,  their 
and  then,  after  paying  Si  the  costs  of  the  civil  chief  champion  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field, 
administration,  salaries  of  employes,  clergy,  and  commenced  to  intrigue  against  the  Government, 
officials,  the  army  of  foreign  and  the  army  of  and  so  far  compromiBed  himself  that  he  was  - 
Mexican  troops,  exdnsive  of  the  French  Uiere  sent  out  of  the  country.  This  warned  others 
would  remun  nothing  for  instruction  and  pub-  that  in  the  presence  of  the  material  power, 
lie  works.  The  ^^Esti^ette"  admitted  that  there  swayed  by  Maximilian,  any  attempt  to  over- 
was  little  money  in  the  countiy,  and  that  it  throw  the  empire  would  meet  with  a  bloody 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  at  present  to  raise  repulse.  But  their  efforts,  it  is  said,  were  not 
more  by  means  of  taxation,  whence  the  condu-  less  active,  if  compelled  to  be  made  in  secret, 
non  became  inevitable  that  retrenchment  would  and  the  army  of  Diaz  in  O^jaca,  the  last  strong- 
have  to  be  practised  in  the  public  administra-  hold  of  the  liberals,  was,  on  good  authority, 
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fbrnislied  with  sapplies  and  money  ihrongli  the  spirit  of  which  jon  hare  giren  so  nuiDif  itrikiiig 

instrumentality  of  those  who,  a  few  months  pwofe  on  fonnw  o<»Mion8,  wd  t^^^^^ 

previous,  had  been  its  bitterert  enemies.    The  {^e'^on^fiJ^n^S^'^^o^t^^^^^ 

oomplioations  which  had  threatened  to  disturb  jonr  noble  heart,  will  produce  the  fruits  we  hare  m 

the  reign  of  the  emperor  many  months  before  ri^t  to  expect. 

his  arrival  actually  became  intensified  after  his  *  o"'  Majesty  will  nndonbtedly perceive  that  if  the 

assumption  of  the  crown,  and  the  dose  of  1864  P""*^  "^"^"i?**  ^  J5?  ?°*~"i?^ w^^'ll**^!"*  "*' 

r       J  lu  •               r       J  im!      1  ul  ji  v    2v    Tu  her  sacred  nghts,  if  the  laws  which  forbid  her  to  ac- 

fonnd  him,  a  professed  hberal,  hated  by  the  hb-  quire  and  possera  property  are  not  repealed,  if 

erals,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  more  chorohes  and  convents  are  still  destroyed,  if  the 

detested  by  the  conservatives,  who  had  called  price  of  the  Church  property  is  accepted  at  the  hands 

}i\m  to  his  throne.  of  its  unlawful  purchasers,  if  the  sacred  buildings  are 

.  The  Mowing  letter  ftom. the  Pope  has  an  SS?Xw1d*to  ^-"nirti^'dUtife  «S^ 

important  bearmg  on  the  subject  of  toe  conns-  ^a^  to  Hve  in  community,  if  the  nuns  are  obliged  to 

oated  Ohuroh  property,  and  curiously  forestalls  beg  for  their  food,  and  forced  to  occupy  miserable 

the    sentiments    expressed  in  his    Encyclical  *>>d  insufficient  edifices,  if  the  newspapers  are  per- 

lAtf  pp  •  mitted  to  insult  the  pastors  with  impunity,  and  to  as- 

'^''^^  *  sail  the  doctrines  of  the  CathoUe  Church ;  if  this  sUte 

Sirb:  When  in  the  month  of  April  last,  before  as-  of  things  is  to  continue,  then  the  same  evils  will  eer- 

anming  the  reins  of  the  new  empire  of  Mexico,  your  tainly  continue  to  follow,  and  perhaps  the  scandal  to 

Majesty  arrived  in  this  capital  in  order  to  worship  at  the  nithftil  and  the  wrongs  to  religion  will  become 

the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  to  receive  our  greater  than  ever  before. 

apostolic  benediction,  we  informed  you  of  the  deep  Ah,  sire,  in  the  name  of  that  faith  and  pi^  which 

sorrow  which  filled  our  soul  by  reason  of  the  lament*  are  the  ornaments  of  jour  august  family :  m  toe  name 

able  state  into  which  the  social  disorders  during  these  of  the  Church,  whose  supreme  chief  and  pastor  God 

last  years  have  reduced  all  that  concerns  religion  in  has  constituted  us  in  spite  of  our  unworfhiness;  in 

the  Mexican  nation.  the  name  of  Almighty  Qod^  who  has  chosen  yon  to 

Before  that  time,  and  more  than  once,  we  had  made  rule  over  so  Catholic  a  nation  with  the  sole  purpose 
known  our  complunts  in  public  and  solemn  acts, 
testing  a^nst  the  iniquitous  law  called  the  law 


form,  which  attacked  uie  most  inviolable  rights  of  tbe    hands  to  the  work,  and  lajtnff  

Church  and  outraged  the  authority  of  its  pastors :  consideration,  and  voided  sole^  by  an  eniifffatened 

M^ainst  the  seiaure  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  ana  wisdom  and  your  Christian  feelines,  dry  up  tne  tears 

toe  dissipation  of  the  sacred  patrimony;  against  the  of  so  tnterestiDg  a  portion  of  the  Cathonc  nunOy,  and 

unjust  suppression  of  the  religious  orders ;  against  by  such  worthy  conduct  merit  the  blessings  of  Jesus 

the  false  maxims  that  attack  the  sanctity  of  the  Catho-  dnrist.  the  prince  of  pastors. 

lie  religion,  and^  in  fine,  affainst  many  other  trans-  With  this  purpose,  and  in  compliance  with  your 

gressions  committed  not  omy  to  the  preiudice  of  sa-  own  wishes,  we  send  you  our  representative.    He 

cred  persons  but  also  of  the  pastoral  priesthood  and  will  inform  you  by  word  of  mouth  of  the  sorrow 

discipline  of  the  Church.  which  has  been  caused  to  us  by  the  sad  news  which 

For  those  reasons  your  Majesty  must  have  well  un-  thus  far  has  reached  us,  and  he  will  better  acquaint 

derstood  how  happy  we  were  to  see— thanks  to  the  you  with  our  intentions  and  aims  in  accrediting  him 

establishment  of  the  new  empire — ^the  dawn  of  pacific  near  your  Mi^esty. 

and  prosperous  days  for  the  Church  of  Mexico ;  a  joy  We  have  instructed  him  to  ask  at  once  from  your 
whicn  was  increased  when  we  saw  called  to  Uie  throne  Migesty,  and  in  our  name,  the  revocation  of  the  un- 
a  prince  of  a  Catholic  family,  and  who  had  given  so  just  laws  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  oppressed 
many  proofk  of  religious  zeal  and  piety.  Equally  in-  the  Church,^  and  to  prepare  with  the  aid  of  thebuhopa, 
tense  was  the  joy  oAhe  worthy  Mexican  bishops  who,  and,  when  it  may  be  necessary,  with  the  concurrence 
on  leaving  the  capital  of  Christendom^  where  they  of  our  apostolic  authority,  the  complete  and  definite 
had  presented  so  many  examples  of  their  fidelity  and  reorganization  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
aelf-uenial  toward  our  person,  had  the  happiness  of  Tour  Majesty  is  well  aware  that,  in  order  effectivelv 
being  the  first  to  pay  their  sincere  homage  to  the  to  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  revolution,  and 
sovereign  elect  of  their  country,  and  of  hearing  from  to  bring  back  as  soon  as  possible  happy  days  for  the 
his  own  lips  the  most  complete  assurances  of  his  firm  Church,  the  Catholic  religion  musl^  above  all  things, 
resolution  to  redress  tiie  wronffs  done  to  the  Church  continue  to  be  the  glory  and  the  mainstay  of  the  Mexi- 
and  to  reorganize  the  disturbed  elements  of  civil  and  can  nation,  to  the  excmsion  of  every  other  dissenting 
religious  aoministration.  The  Mexican  nation  also  worship ;  that  the  bbhops  must  b*e  perfectly  free  in 
learned  with  indescribable  pleasure  of  your  Majesty's  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  ministry;  that  the  re- 
accession  to  the  throne— call^  to  it  by  the  unanimous  ligious  orders  should  be  reestablished  or  reoiganized, 
desireof  a  people  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  con-  conformably  with  the  instructions  and  the  powers 
strained  to  groan  beneatn  the  yoke  of  an  anarchical  which  we  have  given ;  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
Government,  and  to  lament  over  the  ruins  and  dis-  Church  and  the  rights  which  attach  to  it  may  be 
asters  of  the  Catholic  religion,  their  chief  jpride  at  all  maintained  and  protected ;  that  no  person  may  obtain 
times  and  the  foundation  jof  their  prospenty.  the  faculty  of  teaching  and  publishmg  false  and  sub- 
Under  such  happy  auspices  we  nave  been  waitinff  versive  tenets :  that  instruction,  whether  public  or 
day  by  day  the  acts  of  the  new  empire,  persuaded  private,  shoula  be  directed  and  Watched  over  by  the 
that  the  Cnurch,  outraged  with  so  much  imp  sty  by  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  that,  in  short,  the  chains 
the  revolution,  would  receive  prompt  and  just  re-  may  be  broken  which  up  to  the  present  time  have 
dress,  whether  by  the  revocation  of  tine  laws  which  held  the  Church  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  sul^ect 
had  reduced  it  to  such  a  state  of  oppression  and  ser-  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  civil  government.  Ii  the 
vitode,  or  by  the  promulgation  of  others  adapted  to  religious  edifice  should  be  reestablished  on  such  bases 
the  suppression  ox  the  d&astrous  effects  of  an  impi-  — and  we  ?rili  not  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case^ 
ous  administration.  your  Majesty  will  satisfy  one*  of  the  greatest  require- 
Thwarted  hitherto  in  our  hopes,  by  reason,  per-  ments  and  one  of  tiie  most  lively  aspirations  of  a  peo- 
haps,  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  reorgani-  pie  so  religious  as  that  of  Mexico;  vour  Majesty  will 
lation  of  a  society  long  overturned,  we  cannot  now  calm  our  anxieties  and  those  of  the  lUustrious  opiseo- 
refrain  from  addressing  your  Mi^esty  and  appealing  paey  of  that  counby ;  you  will  open  the  way  to  the  edu* 
to  the  uprightness  of  your  intentions^  the  Catholio  cation  of  a  learned  and  zealous  clergy,  as  wdl  as  to  tbe 
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monl  reform  of  jonr  tobjoeto ;  and,  bestdesy  yon  win  while  sMisiyiiig  the  jact  requiremento  of  the  eono- 

fliye  a  strikiiig  example  to  the  other  goyemments  in  iij,,  should  refistablisn  peace  in  the  minds  and  tran- 

the  republics  of  America  in  which  similar  yerj  lam-  qnillitj  in  the  conscience  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

entable  vicissitudes  hare  tried  the  Church;   and,  empire.    For  this  purpose,  when  we  were  at  Rome, 

lastly,  you  will  labor  eiTeotuaUy  to  consolidate  your  we  opened  negotiations  with  the  Holy  Father,  as 

own  throne,  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  im-  unirersal  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

penal  family.  The  Papal  Nuncio  is  now  in  Mexico ;  but  to  our 

For  those  reasons  we  recommend  to  your  M^iesty  extreme  surprise  he  has  declared  that  he  is  wiUiout 

the  Apostolic  Nuncio  who  will  haye  the  nonor  to  pre-  instructions,  and  has  to  await  them  from  Rome, 

•ent  to  you  this,  our  confidential  letter.    May  your  The  unnatural  situation  in  which  we  haye  con- 

MMesty  be  i>leased  to  honor  him  with  your  oonndence  tinned,  with  difficulty^  during  seyen  months,  admits 

and  good  will,  in  order  that  he  may  more  easily  com-  of  no  more  delay.   It  demands  an  immediate  solu- 

ply  with  the  mission  that  has  been  confided  to  him.  tion.    We  consequently  charse  you  at  once  to  pro- 

jToor  Majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to  srant  the  same  pose  suitable  measures  in  order  that  justice  may  be 

coundence  to  the  worthy  prelates  of  l^xico,  in  order  administered  without  consideration  of  personal  sta- 

that,  animated  as  they  are  by  tiie  Holy  Spirit  and  tion ;  that  legitimate  interests  created  by  these  laws 

desirous  of  the  salyation  of  souls,  they  may  be  en-  may  rest  secure ;  correcting  the  excesses  ^nd  i^us- 

abled  to  undertake  with  courage  and  joytnlly  the  tices  committed  in  their  name ;  to  proyide  for  the 
difficult  work  of  restoration  in  all  that  they  are  con-  ,  maintenance  of  public  worship  ana  protection  of 

cemed,  and  thus  concur  toward  the  refotablishment  other  sacred  matters  placed  under  the  safeguard  of 

of  social  order.  religjion ;  and,  finally,  that  the  sacraments  may  be 

Meanwhile  we  shall  not  cease  daily  to  direct  our  administered  and  other  functions  of  the  sacred  min- 

humble  prayers  to  the  Father  of  Inrht  and  the  God  istry  be  exercised  throughout  the  empire  without 

of  all  consolation,  to  the  end  that  au  obstacles  being  cost  or  charge  to  the  |>eople. 

oyercom&  the  counsels  of  the  enemies  of  religious  To  this  end,  you  will,  before  any  thing  else,  pro- 

and  social  order  turned  to  nought,  political  passions  pose  to  us  the  reyision  of  the  operations  of  the  mort- 

calmed,  her  full  liber^  restorod  to  the  spouse  of  main  and  nationalization  of  ecclesiastical  property, 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Mexican  nation  may  be  enabled  to  shaping  it  on  the  basis  that  legitimate  transactions 

hail  in  the  person  of  your  Majesty,  its  father,  its  re-  executed  without  fraud,  and  according  to  the  laws 

generator,  and  its  greatest  and  most  imperishable  which  decreed  such  amortization^  shall  be  ratified, 

glory.                         «  Labor,  in  fine^  according  to  the  pnnciple  of  free  and 

Confidently  hoping    to   see   fully  consummated  ample  toleration,  keeping  in  yiew  that  the  religion 

these,  the  most  ardent  desires  of  our  heart,  we  send  of  the  State  is  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic, 

to  your  Majesty  and  to  your  august  spouse  our  apoe-  MAXIMILIAN. 

Oiyen  at  Rome,  incur  ApostoUoPalace  of  the  Vat-  Natnrally  enough  this  letter  called  forth  a 

lean,  the  18th  of  October,  186i.              PIUS  IX.  protest  from  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and 

Mondgnor  Meglia,  the  Nuncio  referred  to  by  ^^^^  prelates,  rimilar  in  substance,  but  moro 

the  Pope,  arrived  in  Meidoo  in  December,  Ux>  temperate  in  style,  than  that  which  they  had 


property  and  r^ons  toleration.    For  form's  Emperor.    A  decree  was  soon  after  promul- 

sake,  however,  the  latter  proposed  to  open  nego-  8**^  substantially  ratifying  the  sales  of  Church 

tiations  with  the  Nuncio,  with  reference  to  the  property  made  in  accordance  with  laws  enacted  ^ 

adoption  of  a  Concordat  between  the  Holy  See  ^^^®r  former  republican  administrations;  and 

and  the  Mexican  Empire,  and  was  informed  that  ^^  ^^  foUowmg  decree  reli^ous  toleration  was 

the  Nuncio  had  brought  no  instructions  from  •  declared  throughout  the  empire : 

Bome.   The  four  propositionft  which  Maximilian  Maxuhliak,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  baring  consulted 

submitted  to  the  Nuncio  were  as  follows:  l.The  our  Council  of  Ministers,  we  havedecreed  anddo 

ratificatioMn  the  name  of  ^e  Pope,  of  the  sale  IXle?'  ThS  mfik  protects  the  Catholic  Apos- 

ot  all  mortmam  property.    2.  The  substitution  tolic  and  Roman  reli^on  as  the  religion  of  the  State. 

of  the  ci\il  contract  of  marriage,  for  that  which  Art  2.    All  forms  of  worship  not  contnury  to  mo 

had  hitherto  been  sacramental    8.  Liberty  of  ^*^^7*  ciyilisation,  and  good  manners,  shall  have  free 

worship.    4.  Endowment  of  the  clergy  by  the  5P^  '^Pj?  *olc»^o°  ^  ^^hl^"^Jl^'^,''^J^^  *™i^- 

c*-4.«     Tu^  ««-.*  4.v-^..  Iff  rOl                 Pj    '  V  J  No  worship  can  be  established  without  the  prerioua 

State.    The  first  three  of  these  propowtions  had  consent  of  the  Govemment. 

already  been  made  law  by  Juarez  in  July,  1859 ;  Art.  8.    As  circumstances  shall  demand,  the  ad- 


not  to  the  State,  but  to  separate  congregationa.  against  the  Bberty  which*  the  laws  guarantee  to 

that  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  ecclesiastical  their  ministers,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Council  of 

ministry  belongeo.  State. 

Immediately  after    his  interview  with  the  This  decree  shaU  be  placed  in  the  archiyes  of  the 

Nuncio,  Ihe  imperor  ^dressed  the  following  ^Xn^af t^r,  S  K^^^^^^^ 

letter  to  his  Mmister  of  Justice,  directing  him,  MAXIMILIAN. 

notwithstanding  the  advice  and  solicitations  or  By  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty^ 

the  Pope,  to  proceed  and  frame  the  laws  ahready  Pm)iio  Esoudxeo  t  EcBAnoys,  Minister  of  Justice. 

decided  upon :           •          ^  ,     ^     ^  ,„,,  On  April  4th  a  resolution  passed  the  United 

the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  on  account  of  the  ^om  vote,   declaring  Uie  opposition  of  that 

reform  Iaw,  we  propose  to  adopt  a  means  whioh^  body  to  a  recognition  of  the  Mezioan  Empire* 
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It  sabsequentlY  went  in  due  oonrse  to  the  Sen-  reply,  thst  I  did  not  think  Frftnoe  had  a  right  to  m- 

ate,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  ^^  *hat  we  were  about  to  mi^e  wjur  against  her  on 

■bCIv:^^  i>^i<.f;r.n<.  «,;♦!»  ^\^^^  «*  ^^^a  a:*i«wk  *^  account  of  any  thing  contained  m  those  resolutions: 

Foreign  Relations,  with  whom  it  hM  mnoe  re-  ^^^  ^^     emfcodieJ'  nothing  more  than  had  bee^ 

mained,  never  having  been  reported  for  aaop-  constantV  held  out  to  the  mnch  Goyemment  from 

tion.    The  French  Government  asked  for  an  the  beginning.    That  I  had  always  represented  to 

explanation  of  this  vote,  and  its  oflScial  organ,  *he  Goyemment  here  that  any  action  upon  their  part 

factory  evidence  of  the  sense  and  beanng  ot  the  country,  and  they  could  not  expect  us  to  be  in  haste 

resolution "  had  been  received  from  the  United  to  acknowledge  a  monaivhicai  Goyemment,  bnflt 

States,  President  Lincohi  was  requested,  by  upon  the  foundation  of  a  republic  which  was  our 

the  House  of  Representatives,  to  communicate  next  neighbor.    That  I  had  rewon  to  beUeve  you 

the  correspondence  on  the  subject  which  had  Sr\h^%S?e?ru{Lr5Cai^e^^^^^^ 

taken  nlaoe  between  the  two  Governments,  seem  to  deny,  but  obviously  receiyed  the  resolutions 

The  following  letters  were  communicated :  in  question  as  a  serious  step  upon  our  part ;  and  I 

am  told  that  the  leading  secessionists  here  build 

Jfr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Daifton.  largely  upon  these  resobtionsj  as  a  means  of  fo- 

[Extrsct]        menting  lU  feeling  between  this  country  and  some 

Dbpakticxxt  OP  Btatb,  \  others  and  ourselves.    Mr.  Mason  and  his  secretary 

WASBurGTOR,  April 7, 1864.     s  '                          ~                           -         .  -    ^-     -    -  •> 


opposition  of  that  body  to  recog-  ^  >  >  >  _ 

nitiou  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.    Mr.  (foofrey  has        i  ^  ^  y^ur  obedient  servant, 

lost  no  tune  m  asking  an  explanation  of  this  pro-  '      ' ''  WILLIAM  L.  DATTON 

^5?!"%    .,  ^       v*Tu       vx*  Hon.  WM.fl.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  SUte,  Ac. 

Ittshardly  necessary,  after  what  I  have  heretofore  ^m     ys   J  u  *    -u    a       j 

written  with  perfect  candor  for  the  information  of  „    .^  -"''•  ^^^^^_r_    i  reward, 

France,  to  say  that  this  resolution  tmlv  Interprets  »<>•*«•  psjrtxact]     p        v-    „  ^g.^ 

the  unanfanous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United        g,^ .  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  yiur  de- 
®*5^'«  "P"*  to  Mexico.  ^  It  «;.  however  another  t^^,  No.  625. 1  applied  to  M.  Drouyn  de  lW «»' 

and  distincj  question  whether  the  United   States  a  special  inter^ew"  which  was  granted  for  Satiday 

would  think  It  necessary  or  nroper  to  express  them-  j^^i  ^^^  ^^  tliiat  I  knew  tHat  the  French  Gof- 

aelyes  in  the  form  adopted  By  the  House  of  Repr^  emment  had  felt  some  anxiety  in  respect  to  the  rcao- 

sentatiyes  at  this  time.     This  is  a  practical  and  tation  which  had  recently  pasied  the  ffouse  of  Repit^ 

P«"  7  *TJ*il?  '*'"''^^:.*S.l  n*  **'''Ti?  l^  **  ""T  sentetives  in  reference  tS  Mexico :  and  inasmuch  as 

stitutiouaUy  belongs  not  to  the  House  of  Represents,  i  ^ad  just  received  a  copy  of  ttat  resolution,  to- 

?J**?V  "'•?!/'?♦"  ^  CoMreMt  but  to  the  President  of  gether  witii  tiie  views  of  tte  President  of  the  UdHed 

S**^?**!^  ?^^       A   Jilk  ^^iT*'^""^^^®  "^**?  States,  I  begged,  if  agreeable,  to  read  to  him  your 

that  tiie  declaration  made  by  tiie  House  of  Represent-  ^esP^h  inrffelince  to  the  fatter.    To  this  he  ax 

ativcs  is  m  tiie  form  of  a  jomt  resolution,  which,  ^^l^  ^^   „  ^^  gi^^^est  and  most  satis&ctory 

before  it  can  .»cquir«  the  c&aracter  of  a  lefldslatiye  niode/foUoiring  out  my  instructiijns,  I  read  to  hi^ 

act,  must  receije,  first,  the  concunrence  of  t>e  Sen-  ^^  ^^^j^      ^i^n  of  your  despatch  which  auplies 

ate,  and  secondly,  the  approval  of  the  ^^[esidentof  J^t^is  subject,  steting,  at  the  same  time,  {bVt  I 

the  United  States,  or  tn  case  of  his  dissent,  the  thought  it  was   a   remarkable   illustration  of  the 

"'**'?i^'K!f°'  ""^  ^•♦^Jji'Vii^^?*"?^.*^  ^  fhtnfiiess  and  straightfonrardness  of  the  Presideut. 

'    •'KJ?f*l^^Ti  "r^***?^  ^^}^^'^^  ?^  *^^  ^Pc  When  the  reading  was  closed,  M.  Drouyn  de  L'huys 

^hile  the  President  receive  the  declaration  of  the  expressed  his  gStification,  and,  after  asking  some 

House  of  Representatives  with  tiie  profound  respect  quggtions  in  renrd  to  the  effect  of  laying  a  reeolu- 

to  which  it  IS  entitled  as  an  exposition  of  its  views  2^,„  tiie  UWe  in  the  Senate,  the  cdnversation 

upon  a  grave  and  important  sulnect,  he  directs  that  terminated 

you  inform  the  Government  of  ^ce  that  he  does        ^he  extreme  sensitiveness  which  was  manifiMtod 

not  at  present  contemplate  any  departure  from  the  fc-  ^his  OoTemment  when  the  resolution  of  tiie 

poUcy  which  this  Government  has  hitherto  pursued  g;,^  ^  Representotives  was  first  brought  to  ite 

in  regard  to  the  war  which  existe  between  Fronce  knowledge  h^  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least, 

and  Mexico.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  aubsideidL 

proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representotives  were  «»••»•« 

adopted  upon  suggestions  arising  within  iteelf,  and  j  ^  ^^t,  your  obedient  servant, 

not  upon  any  communication  of  the  executive  depart-  '        ^  WILLIAM  L   DAYTON 

ment,  and  that  the  French  Government  woul^  be  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  Stkte. 
seasonably  apprised  of  any  change  of  policy  upon         _  _  ^,  ,     -  -rx         , 

this  subject  which  the  President  imght  at  any  fuUire        Toward  the  end  of  December  a  report  vas 

time  think  it  proper  to  adopt  extensively  cironlated  in   the   Uuited   States 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedien^  servant        -.wuriwri  ^^^^  ^^  States  of  Sonora.  Sinaloa,  Ohihnahna, 

wiLLLAM  H.  SEWARD.  Durango.  and  Lower  California  h^  been  oeded 

Mr,  Dayton  to  Mr,  Smoard,  to  the  Ilmperor  Napoleon  in  payment  of  the 

BTa  4SL  [Extrsct]  French  troops  sent  to  sabjngate  the  country, 

Sie:  I  visited  M.  Drouyn  de  L'ffiyt'^^is^rd^at  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^  ^  ^  ''i^^  \^,,^  ^i" 

the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.    The  first  words  «niment  nnder  the  viceroyahip  of  WUliam  M. 

he  addressed  to  me  on  entering  the  room  were,  **  Do  Gwin,  formerly  a  United  States  Senator  from 

you  bring  us  peace  or  bring  us  war?"    I  asked  him  California.    The  statement  has  not  yet  been 


on  the  throne  of  that  countiy.    I  said  to  him,  in    by  Mr.  Gwin. 
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To  a  Bnperfloial  observer  the  year  might  seem  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  house  of 

to  have  dosed  npon  the  empire  flmuj  estab-  Berlin,  he  soon  learned  all  in  the  theory  of 

lished  in  Mexico.     Everywhere  the  imperial  mnsic  and  composition  whic^  that  master  ooidd 

arms  had  been  trinmphant,  and  forces  were  teach  him,  and  in  1810  gladly  availed  himself 

abont  to  move  into  Oi^aoa,  where,  notwith-  of  an  opportnnity  to  enter  &e  school  of  tl^e 

standing  Diaz,  aided  by  money  obtained  by  celebrated  Abl>6  Yogler,  at  Darmstadt,  where, 

despoiling  churches,  and  by  secret   subsidies  in  the  companionship  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber 

from  the  Ghorch  party  itself^  had  coUected  a  and  other  yonog  men  afterward  distingnished 

formidable  force,  and  was  bent  npon  a  stoat  in  the  mosical  world,  he  commenced  in  earnest 

resistance,  the  result  could  hardly  be  considered  the  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  in 

doubtM.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country,  the  course  of  a  few  years  composed  much 

though  apparently  subdued,  was  full  of  the  elaborate  sacred  music,  marked  by  the  severe, 

,  elements  of  disturbance  and  impending  trouble,  scholastic  style  of  his  master.    The  tibiorough 

Guerrilla  bandsinfestedevery  State  where  there  schooling  which  he  received  in  Darmstadt  m 

was  opportunity  for  plunder;  cities  which  had  the  science  of  composition  gave  a  tone  to  his 

received  Maximilian  during  his  imperial  pro-  subsequent  productions,  which  no  foreign  influ- 

gress  with  acclamations,  gave  vent  to  unquali-  encesor  studies  could  ever  wholly  neuti^ze,  and 

ed  expressions  of  hostility  when  he  had  taken  which  at  the  close  of  his  career  reappeared 

his  departure;  the  Mexican  civil  officers  of  with  all  its  early  force.    At  Darmstadt  he  oom- 

Yera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Puebla,  and  many  other  posed  an  oratorio,  Oott  tmd  die  Natur^  which 

places,  had  rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious  excited  the  admiration  of  his  master  and  pro- 

that  they  had  to  be  displaced;  and  the  unneces-  cured  him  the  appointment  of  composer  to  the 

sarily  harsh  means  taken  by  the  French  authori-  Grand-ducal  Court ;  and  in  1812  he  produced 

ties  to  repress  disturbances  which  had  no  parti-  at   Munich  his  opera    '*  Jephthah,"   a  work 

cular  political  significance,  intensified  the  feel-  evincing  an  abundance  of  contrapuntal  skill,  but 

ings  of  hatred  with  which  the  interventionists  too  deficient  in  melody  to  meet  the  popular 

were  regarded.    Added  to  this  was  the  total  taste.    Captivated  by  the  pianoforte  playing  of 

bankruptcy  of  the  Government  and  the  diffi-  Hummel,  he  surrendered  himself  for  six  months 

oulty  of  raising  funds  to  carry  out  its  adminis-  to  renewed  practice  upon  that  instrument,  and 

trative  projects ;  the  prostration  of  commerce ;  in  1818  made  a  briUiant  d6but  at  Vienna,  as  a 

and  the  growing  affiliation  of  the  liberals  and  pianist    He  soon,  however,  wearied  of  the  pub- 

oonservatives,  whose  bond  of  union  was  hatred  nc  plaudits,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  imperial 

of  a  common  enemy.    As  long  as  it  might  be  court  wrote  another  opera.  Lie  heiden  Ehal'^fen, 

upheld  by  foreign  bayonets,  the  Empire  seemed  whidi  had  no  better  success  than  ^'Jephthah." 

destined  to  have  permanence  and  even  strength;  Both  works  were  written  in  the  learned,  but 

but  in  the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  formal  and  frigid  style  acquired  from  Yogler, 

French  troops  no  one  ventured  to  predict  how  and  to  the  Yiennese,  who  had  become  enamored 

lon^  it  would  last.    The  military  events  hap-  of  the  freshness  and  melodic  richness  of  Ros- 

penmg  within  the  United  States  at  the  close  sini's  muao,  they  were  thoroughly  distastefuL 

of  the  year,  of  course  were  too  recent  to  have  Meyerbeer  soon  saw  the  disadvantage  under 

their  proper  effect  upon  the  neighboring  "Em-  which  he  labored,  and  yielding  to  the  advice  of 

pire ;  but  that  they  would  eventually  have  an  his  fnend,  Salieri,  a  composer  of  merit,  repaired 

important  bearing  upon  the  status  of  Mexico  in  in  1815  to  Italy  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  melody, 

the  catalogue  of  nations,  was  not  for  a  moment  In  view  of  his  previous  musical  training  the 

doubted.    Under  all  these  circumstances  tiie  effort  seemed  almost  akin  to  that  of  a  man,  not 

first  six  months  of  Maximilian's  reign  could  having  the  spontaneous  gift  of  poetry,  delib- 

scarcely  be  considered  auspicious  of  safety  or  erately  educatmg  himself  to  be  a  poet.    'But  the 

strength  in  the  future.  energy  and  ambition  of  Meyerbeer,  aided  by  a 

MEYERBEER,   Giacomo,  a  German  com-  natural  and  deep-seated  artistic  feeling,  which 

poser,  bom  in  Berlin,  September  5,  1791  (al-  ever  impelled  him  toward  perfection,  triumphed 

though  1794  is  usually  given  as  the  year  of  his  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  actually  succeeded  in 

birth),  died  in  Paris^  May  2, 1864.    He  was  the  composing  airs  as  delicate  and  graceful  as  those 

son  of  Jakob  Beer,  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker,  of  the  Italian  composers,  although  lacking,  per- 

and  was  named  by  his  parents  Jakob  Meyer  haps,  their  ease  and  spontaneity.  With  mm  the 

Liebman  Beer.    In  after  life  he  dispensed  with  impression  of  art  and  labor  is  never  entirely 

the  liebman,  joined  the  Meyer  and  Beer  to-  ifbrgotten  in  the  unpremeditated  fiow  of  the 

gether  so  as  to  make  one  name,  and  Italianized  melody. 

tiie  Jakob,  thus  becoming  Giacomo  Meyerbeer.        For  five  years  he  studied  and  composed  in 

From  infancy  he  evinced  a  remarkable  fondness  Italy,  bringing  forth  a  series  of  operas,  written  in 

for  music,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  had  idready  the  Italian  style  to  Italian  Ubrettoes,  which  were 

obtained  a  considerable  mastery  of  tiie  piano-  tolerably  successful,  though  now,  for  the  most 

forte.    At  twelve  he  was  generally  recognized  part,  forgotten.    Returning  to  Germany  in  1820 

as  a  musician  of  unusual  promise,  and  in  1808  he  was  received  with  coldness,  as  a  deserter 

a  Leipsio  paper  spoke  of  -him  as  one  of  the  first  from  the  national  school  of  music,  and  sdon 

pianists  of  Berlin.    Placed  a  few  years  later  resumed  his  residence  in  Italy.    In  1825  his 

ander  the  tuition  of  Bemhord  Anselm  Weber,  Croeiato  in  Egitto  was  produced  in  Yenice 
VOL.  IV. — S4    A 
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At  the  close  of  the  perfonnanoe  the  composer  evidentthat  M^rerbeer  was  paflnng  into  another 
waa  called  before  the  cortain  and  crowned  amid  ata|;e  of  mosioal  development,  in  which  tcieneo 
the  pUnditfl  of  the  andienoe.  The  opera  was  and  art  were  to  take  the  place  of  iDapiralion. 
performed  with  great  saooeas  in  all  parts  of  The  Prophite^  nevertheless,  aided  by  uie  most 
Car(^>e,  and  is  considered  his  masterpiece  in  the  elaborate  scenic  effects  the  stage  had  then  wit- 
Italian  style.  It  marked  also  a  tamingpointin  his  nessed,  and  by  the  inteipretation  of  the  first 
career,  whence  his  genius,  invigorated  and  refined  edng^rs  of  the  day,  had  a  great  snocess  all  over 
by  ten  years'  study  of  foreign  models,  though  Europe,  and  is  stlU  firoquently  poformed.  Two 
still  faitkfhl  to  the  early  traditions  <m  which  other  works  sucoeedeo^  UEt4>Ue  du  Nerd^  pro- 
it  had  been  formed,  marched  forward  to  greater  duced  in  1864,  and  ^^Dinorah  "  {Lepardan  de 
triumphs.  The  £eivorable  reception  of  the  (^ociota  Flo&rmel)  in  1858.  Both  diow  a  decMne  of 
m  Paris,  procured  him  an  invitation  to  visit  that  power,  tnough  in  many  respects  wrought  ont 
city,  where,  in  1826,  he  wrote  his  £obert  U  with  consummate  art  and  musical  knowledge, 
Diable.  Domestic  afflictions  prevented  him  and  both  have  enjoyed  less  popularity  than  Uie 
from  at  once  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  works  immediately  {Mreoediag  them.  Among 
tMs  work,  which  for 'four  years  he  kept  in  his  his  minor  works  may  be  mentioned  the  ^^Gamp 
portfolio,  supplying  occa8i<malIy  such  passages  of  Silesia,"  an  <^era  rendered  ftmons  by  the 
as  a  naturally  fastidious  taste  dictated,  or  such,  performance  of  Jenny  lind,  the  mnslcal  drama, 
of  grander  and  at  times  more  mehmcholy  tone,  "  Stmensee,"  and  a  number  of  composttionafor 
as  were  suggested  by  his  private  griefs.  In  the  church.  For  many  years  previous  to  his 
1880  Bobert  was  sold  to  the  director  of  the  death  he  had  in  his  possession  the  finieihed  score 
grand  opera,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  after  of  a  new  grand  opera,  L^Jfricaine^  whioh  with 
many  careful  rehearsals,  was  produced  with  un-  characteristic  fastidiousDess  he  alterod  in  monnte 
surpassed  effect.  It  immediately  became  &mous  passages  as  the  humor  seued  him.  Serupuknuly 
all  over  Europe,  aud  to  this  day  has  lost  none  particular  as  to  whom  he  selected  for  his  leading 
of  its  original  popularity.  Written  for  the  most  parts,  he  was  in  quest  of  a  soprano  who  aboold 
exacting  musical  audience  of  Europe,  it  was  meet  his  requirements  when  death  overtook 
elaborated  beyond  any  thing  the  author  had  him.  The  work  has  since  been  announced  fiir 
hitherto  produced,  and  proved  a  marvellously  representation  at  Paris,  in  April,  1865.  Widi 
successful  attempt  to  combine  melodic  beauties  the  exertion  of  Rossini,  he  was  by  aB  odds  the 
and  broad  harmonic  effects  with  dramatic  ao-  greatest  of  living  composers,  and  his  decease 
tion.  The  varying  phases  of  the  pathetic,  the  leaves  a  blai^  in  the  muucal  world  wfaicii  wiD 
supernatural,  the  romantic,  or  the  tragic  were  not  readily  be  filled. 

expressed  with  exquisite  skill,  and  in  the  in-  MICHIGAN.    The  finances  of  ti^ie  Btate  of 

divlduality  and  character  of  his  music,  and  espe-  Michigan  appear  to  be  in  quite  a  favorable  oo&- 

cially  in  his  concerted  pieces,  Meyerbeer  was  dition.    The  debt  of  tiie  State  on  November 

pronounced  the  first  of  living  composers.  80, 1864,  was  $8,641,149,  as  follows: 

After  another  interval  of  five  years  Meyerbeer  ^      r.*  ,t          t.     .     x 

produced  his  next  opera,  the  "  Huguenots,"  a  ^^^  ^^^  (Intermi-Beanng.) 

grand  and  impressive  historical  pageant,  illus-  ^^  ^°^  «  ^  «»*^  ^"«  J"°*^  ^  ^oaooo  m 

trated  by  music  worthy  of  the  theme.    Nothing  Beaewiil  ioan'bondJs  S  'per  'oent^  doe  '/tavarj 

written  for  the  stage  had  perhaps  equalled  the    -Ji**»^5I?"-v  ••vv* 211^000  » 

•,              .     ° .%         *^      ,jS      .?    ,  .  Two  million  loan  DonoA,  7  per  cent.,  due  Jan- 

massive  harmonies,  the  magnificently-wrought      11M7 irt, isss. TT...^. w^9»w 

choruses  and  concerted  passages,  or  the  musioiiLl,  Two  million  loan  bonds,  V  per  oM&t,*  doe  Jan- 

inteUeotaal,  and  .««iiobeaatie9  with  which  thi.  Tr2.n&oToli-bii-i;-«pi--iiit:Kij«-     '^"•* 

work  was  crowded.    As  a  drama  alone,  it  was      narj  1st,  187& so(Mm<M> 

remarkable.    The  composer  seemed  returning  Two  °»fflion^  bonds,  6  per  cent,  due  Jan-          ^  ^ 

to  the  paths  he  had  trod  in  early  life,  but  with  vrnLm bondsj  7  per  ©ent;  dne 'j'uaury  1st; 

the  added  strength  of  a  giant,  and  putting  aside      I8M i,iM,aB0  0S 

the  influences  of  his  later  Italian  training,  furly  $8,488,000  00 

conquered   his  audience  without  the  aid  of  Add  non-interest  bearing  debt : 

melody.    The  latter  quality  was  indeed  not    A^iuted  bonds. $9,00000 

wanting ;b^  it  wftBgabordkuted  to  dramatic  ^rX.Jrii^t:::::::::  "^^ 

propriety.    Hence  the  opera  did  not  immediately  $140,000  outstanding,  ftart  paid. 

create  that  enthusiasm  with  which  Eobert  had  "J^^?^!  ^~»»  unraoognked.   ^^  ^ 

been  received.    The  critics,  at  first  overpowered      *4Jwtabie  fbr... ^'"^  ^      ia8,MS80 

and  astonished,  finally  acknowledged  the  merit  

of  the  work,  wldch  isnow  generaUy  considered  Totaistate  debt $8,54i,i«  90 

the  composer^s  masterpiece.    A  long  interval  During  thelast  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $221,798 

of  silence  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  the  produc-  was  added  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Btate. 

tion  of  the  PropIUtey  an  opera  similar  in  char-  The  principle  on  which  its  financial  affiedrs  are 

aoter  to  the  "Huguenots,"  and  posdbly  written  conducted  is,  to  raise  by  taxes  from  year  to 

witii  more  pains.    The  art  which  had  elaborated  year  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  ordinary 

the  later  work,  however,  became  too  conspicuous  and  incidental  expenses,  leaving  the  sinking 

in  tills  to  afford  equal  pleasure.    Melody  occu-  Aind  to  dear  off  the  6tate  debt, 

pied  a  stiU  lower  place,  and  it  seemed  but  too  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  last 
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fifloal  rear  were  $2,444,242,  md  the  expend!-  will  be  obsenred  on  tiie  same  grounds  from  year 

turee  $2,004,194,  leaving  a  balance  of  $440,047.  to  year,  all  resembling  each  other,  but  differing 

The  popnlation  of  the  State,  by  a  census  taken  from  those  of  other  plaoes,  being  either  larger 
m  1864,  was  808,745,  being  a  gain  of  64^682  or  smaller,  or  having  other  pecnliarities;  and 
flinoe  1860.  The  exhanstion  of  the  war  is  miiformly  so;  bat  all  in  the  same  locality  are  of 
shown  in  the  &ot,  that  in  1860  the  excess  of  remarkably  oniform  size,  that  is  those  of  the 
malea  over  females  in  the  State  was  50,275,  bnt  same  sex,  the  females  in  all  cases  being  ibe 
in  1864  this  excess  had  declined  to  21,182.  The  larger.  Henoe,  the  large  fish  are  fonnd  always 
area  of  the  State  is  more  than  60,000  square  in  the  same  place  in  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
miles,  and  10^000  sqoare  miles  greater  than  smaller  ones  fl3ways  in  the  same  plaoes  in  Lakes 
either  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  and  more  Michigan  and  Hnron,  and  the  still  smaller  ones 
than  16,000  square  miles  larger  than  Ohio,  and  in  Detroit  River  and  Lake  Erie, 
neariy  as  large  as  all  New  ^^land.  Saironnd-  Experiments  by  marking  yonng  fishes  prove 
ed  on  almost  all  sides  by  inland  seMs,  her  shores  that  this  dass,  the  fall  spawning,  as  the  white- 
are  wadied  by  more  than  1,400  miles  of  navi-  fish,  salmon,  etc.^  always  return  at  maturity  to 
gable  waters.  their  old  spawnmg  groonds,  lay  their  spawn. 

The  fisheries  of  the  State,  by  the  censos  of  and  retire.    And  it  is  believed,  and  pretty  wdl 

I860,  were  returned  at  the  value  of  $250,467,  settled,  that  the  white-fidi  only  breeds  once, 

which  is  exceeded  only  by  Massachusetts,  Oon-  that  is  in  the  fall  oi  the  second  year;  and  that 

neotiout,  Mabie,  and  Rhode  Island.    The  re-  during  the  summer  of  the  third  year,  lust  about 

turns  of  the  census  are  probably  too  low;  oiti-  the  time  the  last  year's  brood  are  making  their 

zens  estimate  them  for  the  present  year  at  a  fapid  growth  to  maturity,  the  old  ones  retire 

million  dollars  into  deep  water  to  di&  never  again  making 

The  fish  tJius  taken  is  known  ,as  white-fish,  their  appearance.  All  the  praeticd  experience 
The  white-fish,  like  the  salmon  and  other  fiiU  of  fishermen,  and  what  scientific  observations 
spawning  fishes,  is  short  lived  and  a  rapid  have  been  taken,  show  that  the  apprehensions 
grower.  The  spawn  is  laid  in  October  and  of  exhaustinff  white-fish  in  these  waters  by 
November;  tiie  natohing  takes  place  in  April,  any  mode  of  fishing  now  in  use,  are  groundless. 
May,  or  June,  according  to  the  locality  and  to  AU  scientific  men  agree  in  the  conclusions 
the  warmth  of  water.  During  the  first  year  already  stated  as  to  the  fact  that  the  white-fish 
the  young  ones  attain  to  minnows  of  two  or  spawns  in  the  &11,  suddenly  attains  its  largest 
three  ounces,  so  small  that  no  net  will  stop  size  within  about  three  months,  and  lives  only 
them.  Soon  after  hatching,  or  as  soon  as  they  into  the  third  year.  The  unanimous  testimony 
have  attained  to  the  proper  fish  shape  so  as  to  of  the  most  experienced  fishermen  also  proves 
navigate  freely,  they  retire  into  deep,  dear,  cold  that  the  main  enemy  of  the  white-fish  is  the 
wat«r.  This  generally  takes  place  fl^m  May  sturgeon,  who  lies  upon  the  spawning  grounds 
to  Jane.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  and  devours  millions  upon  millions  of  spawn, 
young  fish  of  last  year's  hatching,  some  thirteen  and  that  fishing  with  pound  nets  invariablv  re- 
or  fourteen  months  old,  show  themselves  in  vast  duces  the  number  of  sturgeon,  while  the  white- 
numbers,  gradually  making  their  way  from  tiie  fish  invariably  increase  in  number  on  the  same 
deeper  parts  of  the  lake  toward  the  grounds  srounds,  no  matter  how  large  the  catch  may  be 
where  they  were  hatched,  for  the  purpose  of  m)m  year  to  year. 

d^>ositang  their  spawn  and  prodndng  their  sue-  The  copper  mines  of  Michigan  on  Lake  Su- 

oessoiSL    During  this  period  between  June  and  perior  are  well  known.    The  annual  yield  now 

8q>temb6r,  when  they  return  to  the  place  exceeds  10,000  tons.    The  yield  of  iron  ore  in 

of  nativity,  they  grow  most  n^idly,  having  1865  was  1,447  tons,  but  in  1864  it  had  readied 

gprown  from  little  ones  of  a  few  ounces  to  iuU  248,000  tons,  besides  25^000  tons  supplied  to  the 

sized  fishes,  of  four,  five,  and  in  some  localities  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  at  Marquette. 

in  Lake  Sojperior,  to  eight  or  nine  pounds,  in  Numerous  spiings  of  saline  waters  abound 

the  space  of  less  tlian  three  months.    The  veiy  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  as  well  as  in  other 

large  fish  known  as  the  Mackinac  or  Lake  Su-  sections  of  the  State.     The  salt  produced  in 

perior  white-fish,  is  not  so  much  larger  than  that  valley  in  1864  was  488,189  barrds,  valued 

those  of  other  localities,  by  reason  of  age,  but  at  the  shipping  point  at  $2.25  per  barrel,  or 

from  being  of  a  different  spedes,  of  a  large  $1J098,425. 

breed,  so  to  speak.    They  are  no  older  than  tlie  There  are  extensive  fidds  of  coal  in  the  State, 

others,  and  none  are  over  sixteen  or  seventeen  much  of  whidi  is  of  good  quality,  and  all  of  it 

months  old  at  matnrity.|  valuable  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 

It  has  been  observed  by  all  fishermen,  that  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  also  made  m  the 

the  white-fish  in  different  localities  differ  from  State. 

each  other  in  many  marked  peculiarities,  not  At  Lakeport  large  investments  have  been 

only  in  size,  but  in  shape  and  their  genend  i^  made  and  explorations  commenced  for  petro- 

pearance,  as  mudi  so  as  different  brcMs  of  hogs,  leum,  with  a  favorable  prospect  of  profitable 

cattle,  sheen,  or  horsea  in  different  parts  of  the  results.    The  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  of 

oountiy.    But  the  families  or  tribes  keep  them-  1868  over  that  of  1859  was  1,874,442  bushels, 

selves  distinct  from  each  other,  never  mixing  while  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  fidling  off  in 

or  "  crossing  the  breed,"  and  i^e  same  features  the  corn  crop.    Tlie  cup  of  wool  increased  from 
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4,062,858  ponnds  in  1860,  to  7,349,934  pounds 
in  1864. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  raised  and  or- 
ganized in  the  State  to  tiie  end  of  1864  was  a 
Utile  in  excess  of  80.000  men.  At  that  time 
the  State  had  in  the  Federal  service  thirty  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  eleven  regiments  of  cavaliy. 
one  regiment  of  light  artillery,  one  regiment  oi 
mechanics  and  engineers,  also  two  independent 
batteries,  and  fifteen  companies  for  varions  arms 
of  service. 

A  correspondence  took  place  relative  to  the 
quota  of  the  State  between  its  military  officers 
and  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  which  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  principles  upon  which 
quotas  were  estimated: 

MnjTAXT  DaPABTmHT,  MiomoAV,  Aimt.-Gxii/s  ) 
Ofros,  DsTBorr,  Feb.  e,  1886k  | 

Uon.  E.  M,  Stanton^  8«er€tary  of  Wair  ; 

Sib:  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  to  present  to  your  consideration 
the  following  statement : 

Under  the  call  of  the  President  of  Dec.  19, 1864^ 
800.000  men  are  required  to  supply  the  deficiency 
under  the  call  of  July  18, 1864,  ana  to  provide  for 
casualties. 

The  entire  quota  of  Michigan,  under  the  call  of 
July  18. 1864,  as  originally  assigned  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  was  18,282,  which,  after  the  en- 
rolment had  been  amended,  was  reduced  to  16,760. 

Up  to  and  including  the  81st  of  December^  1864, 
there  had  been  enlisted  in  this  State,  and  credited  by 
the  Actine  Assisting  Provost  Marshal  General,  since 
the  call  of  July,  the  following  number  of  men : 

ForoaeTear 6,016 

For  two  years 60 

VOr  tbree  years. 10,121 

Making  a  total  of  men  absolutely  enlisted  and 
credited  of  16,187.     , 

This  statement  shows  that  instead  of  there  being  a 
d^fieiencff  in  this  State  under  the  call  of  July  18th,  to 
be  provided  for  under  the  additional  call  now  pend- 
ing, there  was  on  the  81st  December  an  actual  ntr- 
j^W€  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  427,  count- 
ing each  man,  without  regard  to  the  term  of  his  en- 
listmenty  as  a  unit. 

In  the  calculations,  based  upon  periods  of  service, 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
and  which  entirely  accord  with  those  made  bv  the 
Acting  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  General  of  this 
State,  the  proportion  of  men  enlisted  for  three  years 
entitled  the  State  to  a  surplus  credit  on  the  call  of 
July  of  20,719,  one  year  men,  to  be  credited  to  the 
present  call. 

On  the  81  st  of  December  this  department  was 
officially  notified  that  the  quotas  of  the  several  Con' 

S sessional  Districts  of  Michigan,  under  the  call  of 
ecember  19ih,  1864^  after  deducting  credits,  were 
as  follows : 

FirstDlBtriet 449 

Second  District  1,404 

ThlrdDlstrict 1,T94 

Fourth  DistrlGl • 469 

Fifth  District None 

BlxthDtotrict 1,716 

Total 6^822 

On  the  4ih  of  February,  however,  a  further  noti- 
fication was  received  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General  of  the  State,  which  placed  the 
entire  quota  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  under  the  call 
of  December,  at  80,745  men,  or  80,745  years  of 
service,  which,  after  deducting  the  credits  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  placed  the  quota  of  the  several 
Congressional  Districts  as  follows : 


FInt  District IIW 

BeoondDUtriot ijm 

ThlrdDlstrict 1^ 

Fourth  District M06 

Fifth  District V899 

Bizth  District 1,986 

Total,  after  duduettng  credits 16,086 

A  quota  for  Michigan  of  over  80,000  on  a  total 
of  800,000,  being  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  wboie^ 
it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  involves  an  enormous  error 
in  calculation. 

The  unquestioned  fact  that  there  was  a  surplus  in 
Michiffan  under  the  call  of  July,  entirely  excludes 
the  State  from  any  computations  based  upon  de- 
ficiencies under  that  call,  and  Hmits  its  Uabiuty  sub- 
ject to  the  modifications  produced  by  allowing  the 
credits  promised  for  lonff  lerms  of  service  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  demand  for  800,000  men. 

It  is  submitted  that  justice  requires  that  a  new  aad 
largelv  reduced  quota  shall  be  assigned  to  this  State. 
I  nave  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ROBERTSON, 
A^jt-CJen.,  Michigan. 

The  reply  of  the  Provost  Marshal  waa  as 
follows : 

Was  DxPAannEHT,  PB0v.-MAa.-0a!r.'s  Bvbbaf,  ) 
WAsmxQTOX,  D.  a,  Feb.  14, 1965.         f 

Om,  Jo^nliolberi9<m^  A^jiOa/ni  General SUOtof  iR6kU 
gdnt  IktroU,  Mtch, : 

GnrBHAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
recdpt  of  your  letter  to.the  Honorable,  the  Sea«taij 
of  War,  dated  the  6th  inst,  and  in  reply  thereto^  1 
bee  leave  to  say :  The  quota  of  the  State  of  Michi^«n 
is  ner  equitable  proportion  of  the  800,000  men  cafied 
for  by  the  President  on  the  19th  day  of  December, 
takine  into  account  her  enrolment  as  it  stood  on  the 
81st  day  of  December,  the  amount  of  men  heretofore 
furnished  and  the  periods  of  their  enlistment 

A  portion  of  the  call  of  July  18th  for  500,000  men 
was  filled  by  credits  allowed  to  the  different  States 
and  districts,  for  men  previously  furnished,  and  not 
heretofore  credited,  and  thus  less  than  500,000  were 
put  in  service  under  the  July  call,  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  December  call  is  said  to  be  a  call  to  make  up 
deficiencies.  But  as  that  call  was  filled,  eiUier  by 
men  or  lawful  credits,  there  is  no  actual  deficiency  in 
the  accounts  of  any  State  or  district,  and  the  Decem- 
ber call  of  800,000  has  been  apportioned  to  all  the 
districts,  in  proportion  to  their  enrolment,  and  the 
amount  of  service  heretofore  furnished. 

In  the  assiffument  of  the  present  quotas  the  State 
of  Michigan  has  received  credit  for  20,719  years  of 
service,  which  she  had  as  excess,  uikder  the  July 
call.  But  as  that  call  is  for  800,000  men,  in  addition 
to  all  men  heretofore  furnished,  that  excess  is  not 
deducted  firom  the  quota,  except  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceeds  the  average  amount  of  excess  famished  by 
the  other  States.  If  all  the  States  had  furnished  thiie 
same  amount  of  excess  (in  proportion  to  their  en- 
rolment) then  the  quotas  of  all  the  States  would 
have  been  in  exact  proportion  to  their  respective  en- 
rolments ;  but  if  none  of  the  States  had  been  in  ex- 
cess, then  the  quota  of  the  State  of  Michigan  would 
have  been  to  that  extent  diminished. 

But  as  all  the  States  have  more  or  less  excess,  and 
as  the  call  was  to  obtain  additional  men,  the  excess 
was  added  to  the  call,  and  distributed  to  the  States 
according  to  their  enrolment  and  then  the  specifio 
amount  of  excess  which  each  State  had  was  deducted 
from  its  quota. 

The  approximate  quotas  assiffned  in  December, 
were  made  up  from  incomplete  data,  and  have  been 
revised  and  corrected,  which  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference alluded  to  in  your  communication. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
quotas  of  all  the  States  and  districts,  and  the  princi- 
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pies  upon  which  they  are  assigned,  and  the  amonnt  calenlstion  more  simple  to  adopt  that.    The  same 

of  creaits  allowed  to  each.  result  would  be  arrived  at  by  adopting  either  one  or 

Until  I  have  been  adyised  by  the  report  of  the  com>  two  years  as  the  basis,  but  the  process  of  calculation 

mittee,  that  error  has  interyened  in  the  assignment  would  be  more  complicated.    Such  we  find  to  be  the 

of  the  quotas  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  I  am  at  loss  to  rule  adopted  by  the  Proyost  Marshal  General.    The 

discoyer  that  any  ix\justice  has  been  done  to  the  State,  rule  is  in  conformity^  with  the  reauirements  of  the  laws 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yery  respectfblly,  your  of  Congress,  and  is  just  and  equitable.  We  haye  care- 
obedient  seryant,     (Signe<^     JAMES  B.  Fnx ,  fully  examined  and  proyed  the  work  done  under  this 

Proyost  Marshal  General,  rule  by  the  Proyost  Marshal  General,  and  find  that  it 

__        ..        ,.^t^.       xir«i.*             3  has  been  done  with  fairness.    We  file  in  the  Proyost 

The  whole  snojeot  relative  to  Micmgan  and  Marshal  General's  office  our  calculation  of  the  quota 

other  States  was  referred  by  the  President  to  a  of  each  and  eyery  district  indorsed  by  us  as  correct, 

committee  to  investigate  Gen.  Fry's  mode  of  JAMES  SJ^D,  Att-Gen.  of«the  XL,  S. 

eqnanzing  cr^ts  «nl  assigning  quotas,  who  g;^^^p^oK'Co'^^^^^^ 

reported  as  follows :  Approved  Feb.  17, 1866.    (Signed)  X  LINCOLN. 

The  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  made  by  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

the  President  on  the  19th  of  December.  ISdi,  requires  B.  D.  Townsxkd,  Ass.  A^j't  General 

^^^r^:ZA^'o^,^rJX^^>^^  •.Spmedifflculties  oocnrred  in  Huron  Oonnty, 

by  different  locaUties,  and  the  periods  of  their  seryioe,  ansing  from  an  attempt  to  compel  drafted  men 

shall  be  considered,  so  as  to  equalise  the  draft.    The  to  report    They  were  not,  however,  of  a  very 

number  of  men  liable  to  miUtiuT'  duty  is  to  be  deter-  serions  character.    With  regard  to  recruiting 

mined  by  the  enrolment  hsts.    The  number  of  men  i^  States  declared  to  be  in  rebellion,  Gov.  Blair 

which  had  been  furnished  by  the  various  locahties  „  .  ^  .     .  ^»,^i««,„i.;^„  . 

and  their  periods  of  serrice  Vcre  ascertained,  and  8aid  m  a  proclamation : 

preyious  accounts  having  been  adjusted,  the  excesses,  For  the  purpose  of  filling  this  quota,  only  two  re- 
where  they  existed,  were  carried  forward  under  the  sources  are  ayailable,  viz. :  1st  Recruiting  in  the 
last  draft  The  amount  of  seryice  furnished  is  deter-  States  declared  to  be  in  rebellion  under  the  act  of 
mined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  men  raised  by  July  4th.  except  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
the  number  of  ^ears  for  which  they  enlisted.  Hay-  and,  Louisiana.  2d.  Recruiting  among  our  own  pee- 
ing thus  ascertained  the  number  or  men  enrolled  on  pie.  The  first  of  these,  I  believe,  wilibe  found  or  no 
the  81st  of  December,  186^  the  number  of  men  ftir-  substantial  vdue  to  us.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ap- 
nished  up  to  that  date,  the  localities  firom  which  they  point  any  such  agents  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  but 
came,  and  the  periods  of  their  seryice,  it  is  proposed  wUl,  under  proper  regulations,  appoint  such  agents 
to  distribute  tne  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  for  the  benefit  of  any  counties,  towns,  or  sub-dis- 
men  among  the  several  districts,  and  parts  of  dis-  tricts  which  may  request  it,  paymg  the  expenses  of 
tricts,  according  to  the  number  enrolled  in  each,  and  Ae  agencies  for  themselves, 
the  number  oi  men  furnished,  and  the  periods  of  r\  r^  t^  -»  •  ^  -r^  • 
service  previously  rendered  by  each.  The  rule  by  On  Oct.  80th  the  city  of  Detroit  was  thrown 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  follows :  into  a  great  excitement  by  a  report  that  a  raid 
Takethe  whole  number  of  years  of  seryice  fiumished  -^^as  to  be  made  dnring  the  night  by  armed 

S;n*^m»\h^MSin^»rt'Sf'!).*SSSS:  parties  of  the  enemy  from  Canada^    Soldiers 

1864 :  from  that  sum  deduct  the  whole  number  of  men  ^^^  ^^  ?^t  ?  artallery  was  brought  from  the 

furnished  from  all  the  districts  of  the  United  States  barracks  and  posted  m  the  streets ;  the  steam 

up  to  that  date.    The  remainder  will  be  the  excess  of  fire-engines  were  brought  forth  to  be  in  read!- 

i^ars  of  seryice  faroisbed  by  all  the  districts.    Mul-  ness  to  extinguish  fires,  and  the  depots  and  pub- 

K%?51.-?f«^'-^n\»prj.'^'  Ucbnildingewere  gnarded.    No 'enemy,  how- 

add  the  excess  as  ascertained  above.    Then,  as  the  ©v©r,  appeared.       ^ 

number  of  men  enrolled  from  the  whole  United  States.  The  State  election  was  held  on  the  second 

up  to  the  81st  of  December,  1864,  is  to  the  period  of  Tuesday  of  November.    The  vote  given  for 

serrice  as  above  ascertained,  so  is  the  number  of  men  President  was  as  follows:    Linoohi,   86,852; 

2?:i!;fitVre^X^r^?L^S3^  Mcaellan^,6r,8ro.^  M^^^^                                  y 

share  of  the  excess.    From  this  sum  deduct  the  17,982.     The  candidates  for  Governor  were     ^ 

actual  excess  the  district  furnished:  the  remainder  Henry  H.   Oarpo,   Republican,  and  Wm.   H. 

is  the  number  of  years  of  service  which  the  disteict  penton,  Democrat.    The  vote  was  as  follows: 

"i??"?^i°iT'!K  "°'^**''. *^* "^  ""^ ^ K •  ^\^^^  Oarpo.  91,856 ;  Fenton,  74,298. 

which,  diyided  by  three,  gives  the  number  of  men  ^^F^j  •*,"««,  j-vj^wu,  i^««fv.      ^        t     •  ^ 

rwuired  from  the  district  ^  act  was  passed  by  the  previous  Legida- 

As  this  call  is  for  800,000  men,  that  number  cannot  ture.  authorizing  the  soldiers  in  the  Federal 

be  reduced  by  men  ffolng  in  for  a  period  longer  than  service  to  vote.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

SS*  ^Tv  If  e^'»»ff*i«»  Prodttcea  by  going  under  gtate  decided  this  act  to  be  unconstitutional 

this  call  for  longer  periods  than  one  year  must  be  _„  a  *'i»;^««*w««.  ^^xa 

equalised  on  fut^  cffis.    It  will  be  pBrceived  that  *^iJ?,^l^Snn^^^^   t«      .                     *       v-  i. 

though  the  aggregate  of  the  excess  fornished  is  added  MIOROSOOPE.    The  improvements  which 

to  the  whole  call,  the  excess  of  each  district  is  after-  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  com- 

ward  subtracted  from  its  <^uota.    Thus  the  number  pound  microscope  within  a  few  years,  have 

ofmen  oaUed  for  is  neither  increased  nor  toiinished,  ^^^  g^^^^j  ^  jtg  ^^^^  ^  ^  instrument  of 

bat  equally  produced,  considermg  the  number  of  men,  V«^5      ^i  *v       -1       v      »"  "*°"  \r^  a 

mod  tke  peHods  of  their  serrice.    LocaUties  whici  rwearch,  and  they  may  be  noticed  briefly  as 

liAve  heretofore  furnished  a  sreater  amount  of  ser-  follows :  commencmg  with  the  object-glasses ; 

vice  have,  in  proportion  to  £eir  enrolment,  a  less  or  objectives,  as  they  generally  termed.    Al- 

amount  to  fturnish  under  this  caU,  and  conversely,  thourfi  extreme  angles  165^  to  176°  had  already 

Hen  having  heretofore  enhsted  for  one,  two,  and  heenVttained  with  the  hiffhar  nowers.  neithfir 

three  years,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one  of  these  S?®°  aiiamea  witn  tne  mgner  powers,  neitner 

periods  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.    As  three  .  the  opticians  nor  the  microscopists  were  satisfied; 

years  embraced  both  the  other  periods  it  makes  the  there  has  been  a  successful  attempt  to  attain 
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the  maximnm  angje,  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Franenhofer,  by  means  of  an  ore>'-eon'ectioii 
lower  powers,  such  ad  the  -^th  and  4th  inch  to  the  posterior  lenses.  This  oV|ect;ve  is  very 
oiyeotives.  These  are  now  frequently  made  Ughly  spoken  o^  and  has  a  very  good  working 
with  angles,  ran^g  from  110''  to  140**,  for  distance.  Messrs.  Powell  &  Lbland,  already 
direct  light^  and  liO""  to  ICO""  for  oblique,  and  justly  celebrated  for  their  fine  ^th  inch  hare 
possessing  most  exquisite  definition.  It  has  produced  a  ^  inch,  also  a  /^  inch  of  extreme 
been  found  by  the  American  artists,  that  low  angles;  the  latter  is  said  to  bear  a  power  of 
power  objectiyes  of  these  high  angles,  cannot  9,000  linear  on  the  Podura  with  the  utmost 
be  made  equally  perfect,  at  the  same  time,  for  distinctness,  and  to  have  made  revelations  as  to 
direct  and  veir  oblique  light.  To  meet  this  the  ultimate  structure  and  disporation  of  nerve 
difficulty,  Mr.  ToUes  supplies  an  extra  fron%  fibre,  unsuspected  by  other  objectives, 
to  be  used  with  extreme  oblique  illumination,  Mr.  ToUes  has  supplied  as  high  objectives  as 
and  by  thus  changing  frtHits^  the  objective  is  i^  inch  of  most  exquisitely  corrected,  but  not 
made  perfect  as  possible,  and  with  very  littie  of  extremest  angle,  about  165**.  The  highest 
trouble.  The  extra  front  when  not  in  use,  is  objective  yet  sent  out  by  Wales  &  Co.  is  a  -Mb. 
contained  in  the  objective  box,  the  bottom  of  of  admirable  performance,  and  large  workmg 
which  xmscrews  to  receive  it.  Messrs.  W.  distance.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  that  the  only 
Wales  &  Co.  of  Fort  Lee,  Bergen  Co.,  New  hope  of  real  advance  in  these  high  powers, 
J«*sey,  whose  objectives  are  now  conndered  as  woidd  be  to  make  the  first  lens  single,  and  a 
of  the  highest  quality,  make  the  correction,  as  it  gem.  say  of  garnet ;  thus  giving  a  much  increased 
appears  to  us,  in  a  more  efficient  manner,  by  worxing  distance,  with  highest  amplification, 
means  of  an  extra  haei^  which  is  introduced  Messrs.  Wales  &  Co.  are  about  putting  this  to  a 
with  but  littie  more  trouble  than  the  extra  practical  test  Notwithstanding  the  determined 
front,  producing  a  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  opposition  of  a  certain  class  of  observers  to 
correction.  We  have  a  |th  of  ^eur  nmke,  thus  objectives  of  high  angle,  it  will  be  generally 
corrected,  now  before  us ;  and  after  comparing  conceded  by  those  who  have  had  experience^ 
it  with  the  best  passes  of  Ross,  Powell,  ^  Le-  that  there  is  much  greater  precision  and  sharp- 
land,  Smith,  Beck  &  Beck,  Spencer  and  Tolles,  ness  of  definition,  with  a  nnely-corrected  high 
have  decided  it  to  be  as  finely  corrected  an  ob-  angle  objective,  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  same  pow^  of 
jective  as  has  yet  been  made;  the  angle  for  lower  au^e.  ne  noticed  in  our  former  artide 
direct  illumination  being  about  140"*,  and  for  some  of  the  improvements  in  eye-pieces^  and 
oblique  near  160%  performing  in  the  most  satis-  will  only  here  allude  to  Mr.  Tolles^  new  binoco- 
&ctory  manner  upon  Podura,  and  easily  resolv-  lar.  It  is  many  years  since  binocular  vision 
ing  the  Orammatophora  suhtillissima  of  Provi-  was  suggested  and  employed  with  the  micro- 
deuce  ;  we  are  the  more  particular  to  mention  scope.  Kone  of  these  instruments  appear  to 
this  as  we  omitted  to  name  Messrs.  Wales  &  Co.  have  eiven  much  satisfaction,  until  Mr.  Wenham 
among  the  American  opticians  in  our  previous  introauced  his  ingenious  arrangement,  which 
article.  is  now  generally  employed.  The  arrangement 
While  the  attempt  has  thus  been  successfully  of  prisms  devised  by  Dr.  Biddell  gave  pseudo- 
made,  by  both  the  American  and  English  artists,  scopic  vision.  The  writer  well  remembers  look- 
to  push  the  -^th  inch  and  -^th  inch  objectives,  ing  through  this  first  instrument,  which  was 
ormnarily,  up  to  120''  and  140%  or  more,  there  constructed  by  Messrs.  Graunow.  A  better  ar- 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  angles  given  rangement  of  prisms  was  devised  by  M.  Nachet, 
to  the  higher  powers,  in  order  to  obtain  an  in-  whose  binocular  is  highly  commended  by  Dr. 
creased  working  distance — as  ^  general  rule,  Carpenter.  Mr.  Wenham's  single  prism  was  a 
the  lower  powers,  such  as  the  |th  inch  have,  still  greater  improvement,  the  result  of  a  per- 
for  a  given  angle,  a  much  greater  working  dis-  severing  determination  of  this  gentleman,  to 
tance  than  a  higher  objective  with  the  same  whom  microscopy  owes  so  muc£,  to  improve 
angle.  The  }th  inch  of  W  ales,  above  alluded  to,  the  binocular  microscope  to  the  utmost  posa- 
has  a  workiuff  distance  of  over  Ath  of  an  inch,  ble.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to  dis- 
while  an  earlier  ^th  inch  of  Spencer,  of  fibae  parage  it  in  preferring  Mr.  ToUes'  arrangement, 
corrections,  and  of  only  ICO"*  of  angle  or  there-  which,  we  feel  quite  sure,  with  perhaps  some 
abouts,  cannot  be  used  at  all  tiirough  glass  of  improvements,  Mr.  Wenham  himself  will  adopt, 
•J- j^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  can  be  no  after  careftil  consideration  of  its  advantages, 
question  that  amplification  produced  by  means  Kot  only  is  it  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
of  an  obiective,  is  far  superior  to  that  obtained  an  ordinary  eye-piece,  and  can  thus,  with  the 
by  a  hign  eye-piece,  and  that  with  equal  angles  smallest  amount  of  trouble,  be  applied  to  any 
and  magnifying  power,  the  higher  objective,  if  microscope,  but  it  is  also  an  erecting  eye-piece 
well  made,  will  surpass  the  lower  in  clearness  of  first  quality — and  hence  particularly  usefbl 
of  vision.  To  meet  the  demands  of  physiological  in  dissections;  and  the  division  of  the  pencil 
investigators,  espedally,  Messrs.  Smitii,  Beck,  being  made  quite  near  to  the  eye.  the  injurious 
&  Beck  now  supply  a  X  inch  objective,  having  effect  of  any  slight  departure  of  the  &ces  of  the 
a  single  lens  front,  ana  the  moderate  angle  of  prisms  from  a  perfect  plane,  becomes  a  mini- 
120''.  This  objective  is  corrected,  as  had  been  mum.  It  is  impossible  that  any  binocular  ar- 
previously  done  by  fTachet,  upon  the  same  rangement  shall  quite  equal  in  definition  the 
principle  as  tiie  dialytic  telescopes  of  PlGssel  and  monocular  form,  however  perfect  may  be  the 
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diridiDg  prism  or  prisms.  The  reason  of  this  perfect  compensation  when  different  objectives 
wiU  appear  from  a  simple  experiment,  which  are  employed ;  it  is  however,  hardly  necessary, 
any  one  can  easily  make ;  and  in  judging  of  the  The  eye-piece  projects  beyond  the  ordinary 
performance  of  a  binocalar,  aUowance  for  this  tube  by  the  length  of  the  prisms  and  eye- 
mnst  be  made.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  pieces;  the  latter  are  of  the  nsaal  form  of  nega* 
that  the  images  presented  to  either  eye  come  tive  eye-pieces,  and  may  be  varied  to  increase 
from  separated  hfdves  of  the  objective.  If  we  the  power ;  they  are  appMed  almost  in  contact 
take  a  fiiiely-correoted  objective,  and  carefnlly  with  the  prisms.  The  two  tnbes  are  parallel, 
adjust  it  on  some  test,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  and  adjusted  by  a  screw  to  open  or  close  sym- 
strip  of  paper,  cover  half  the  opening,  at  the  metrically,  to  snitthewidthof  eyes  of  different 
back,  thas  catting  off  half  the  pencil,  and  pre-  observers.  As  yet,  Mr.  ToUes  has  sent  outbnt 
senting  exactly  ue  condition  of  the  objective  the  one  eye-piece,  now  before  the  writer,  bnt 
as  nsed  to  form  the  binocnlar  images,  it  wiU  be  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply  the  demand  which 
found  to  have  lost  considerably  in  fine  defini-  wiU  certainly  be  made  ror  them, 
tion,  but  to  have  gained  in  penetrationi  The  next  improvement  we  shall  notice  is  an 
asing  tins  latter  term  to  signify  the  power  entirely  new  method  of  illuminating  opaque 
of  perceiving  as  in  focus,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  objects^  to  be  viewed  by  the  higher  powers  |th 
same  time,  different  depths  of  the  object,  inch  to  ^^^^  ^^  <ui  invention  of  the  writer. 
Now,  when  the  binocular  vision  is  effected,  and  here  first  described.  The  difficulty  in 
by  whatever  means,  there  wiU  be  this  sli^^t  illuminating  opaque  objects,  to  be  viewed  with 
loss  of  definition  almost  inappreciable  in  pow-  the  higher  powers,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  rarely 
ers  bdow  the  iVth  inch,  but  in  some  de-  attempted ;  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  lieb* 
gree  compensated  by  a  great  gain  In  penetra*  erkuhns  has  been  made  by  Ross,  as  suggested 
tion,  which  is  of  greatest  value  in  assisting  in  by  Mr.  Brooke,  but  it  is  of  difficult  and  limited 
the  stereoscopio  perception  of  the  objects ;  and  use.  Of  course,  if  it  be  attempted  to  illuminate 
nothing  can  be  more  truly  wonderful  and  pleas-  by  means  of  condensers  applied  at  the  side,  as 
ing*  than  the  effect  of  Mr.  ToUes'  eye-piece,  suggested  by  Mr.  Richu^  Beck,  tiie  light 
especially  with  the  lower  powers,  and  upon  thus  thrown  in  must  cast  immensely  long 
opaque  objects.  Anatomical  objectives,  both  shadows,  and  could  hardly  be  sent  in  at  all, 
transparent  and  opaque,  are  exhibited  with  a  under  a  i^th  inch  or  a  -iVtih  inch.  Mr.  Wen* 
beauty  entirely  lost  when  viewing  them-  in  ham  has  proposed  to  effect  the  illumination 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  }th  indi  objective  of  balsam  mounted  objects,  by  means  of 
works  remarkably  well  with  the  binocular  eye-  reflection  firom  the  glass  cover,  the  light  be- 
piece,  as  also  the  Ath  inch,  the  fields  illumi-  ing  caused  to  impinge  from  below,  at  such 
nating  readily  with  the  achromatic  condens-  angle  as  to  be  totaUy  reflected.  This  moth- 
er; there  is,  however,  as  already  stated,  od  is  only  applicable  to  mounted  objects, 
some  loss  in  definition,  though  at  times  hardly  and  has  not  proved  as  advantageous  as  was 
appreotable— with  opaque  objects  this  loss  of  expected,  especially  in  viewing  the  diatomace- 
definition  is  much  less  perceptible,  and  the  ous  frustule,  whi<^  becomes  too  transparent 
stereoscopiG  effect  is  very  fine.  The  principle  when  mounted  in  balsam,  to  throw  back  much 
upon  which  this  eye-piece  is  constructed  is  light,  when  tiius  illuminated.  It  was  to  meet 
simple;  the  optician  will  readily  understand  this  latter  want  that  the  writer  devised  the 
it,  when  told  that  the  division  of  the  pencil  is  simple  plan  now  to  be  described.  The  employ- 
effected  at  the  crossing  poijit  of  an  achromatic  ment  of  a  ooUimating  eye-piece,  with  a  transit 
erecting  eye-piece.  The  electing  eye-piece  of  instrument,  suggested  it.  The  idea  is  briefly 
Mr.  ToUes  consists  essentially  of  two  Huyghe-  this :  to  make  Sie  ohjeetite  itself  the  iUttmi- 
nian  eye-pieces,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  natoT»  To  effect  this,  a  small  bit  of  tube  open 
old  form;  the  anterior  cc>mbination,  or  that  at  one  side,  carrying  a  movable  perforated 
nearest  the  objective,  is  almost  half  the  power  silver  refiector,  is  screwed  directly  behind  the 
of  the  ordinary  A.,  and  about  double  its  objective,  and  can  be  turned  in  any  direction 
length.  The  fidd  lens  is  a  double  achromatic,  toward  the  light  An  ordinary  small  illuminat- 
and  the  eye  lens  a  triple  achromatic — they  are  ing  lamp  gives  most  intense  illumination, 
placed  much  farther  apart  than  in  the  ordiniuy  with  the  -^^th  inch,  without  any  condensing 
negative  eye-piece.  Immediately  above  the  lens  outsiae.  There  are  some  special  con- 
triple  achromatic  is  placed  the  dividing  prism ;  trivances  necessary,  to  prevent  reflection  of 
the  arrangement  is  that  of  Nachet,  thus  giving  light  up  to  the  eye-piece,  from  the  surface  of 
orthosoopio  vision,  inasmuch  as  the  image  may  the  posterior  lens  of  the  objective,  thus  obscur- 
be  considered  as  a  real  object.  It  will  be  it  ing  the  vision.  This  is  eaidly  effected,  and  clear 
once  perceived,  that  the  bad  effect  sometimes  brilliant  illumination  with  a  dark  field  readily 
produced  in  Mr.  Wenham's  arrangement,  aris-  obtained.  We  need  not  here  describe  it  more 
ing  from  the  necessity  of  placing  the  dividing  particularly,  as  it  will  soon  be  put  into  the 
prism  so  far  from  the  posterior  lens  of  the  ob-  hands  of  Messrs.  Wales  dt  Co.,  with  special  care 
jective,  is  here  entirely  obviated,  the  division  to  its  proper  construction,  and  it  will  be 
being  effected  exactly  at  the  point  required —  described  more  fully,  and  the  necessary  mani> 
there  is  a  sliding  motion  allowed  to  the  lenses  pnlations,  in  another  place.  The  revelations 
anterior  to  the  dividing  prism  which  permits  a  had  by  means  of  this  uluminatof  are  wonder- 
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fill;  it  oan  only  be  employed  npon  nnoovered  oampaignB.  The  great  sargeons  of  onr  large 
objects — ^tbe  diatoms,  especially  tJie  larger  ones,  cities  bad  become  familiar  with  ganshot  woanda 
sach  as  Pinimlaria,  Staoroneis,  Sorirella,  and  in  their  practice,  bat  the  rapidity  of  diagnosis, 
some  of  the  disc  forms,  parficularly  Heliopelta,  the  promptness  of  operation,  the  fertility  of  re- 
are  exhibited  with  a  beauty  scarcely  conceivable  source,  the  necessity  of  nsing  often  indifferent 
by  those  who  have  seen  them  only  as  trans-  or  ill-adapted  instruments  or  apparatus,  and  the 
parent  objects.  Even  the  simplest  objects,  the  adaptation  of  the  dresedngs  to  the  protracter 
steUate  hairs  of  Deutzia  for  example,  are  pre-  delay  which  must  often  occur  bef(»^  their  re- 
sented under  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  newal — ^these  were  matters  oonoemiiig  whidi 
phases ;  while  many  of  the  smaller  diatoms,  the  number  of  experts  was  very  amall.  For- 
such  as  Oocconeis  pediculus,  show  markings  tuuately  those  who  were  familiar  with  wnhtBoj 
and  configurations  utterly  invisible  when  view-  surgery  were  mostly  in  positions  where  tb&y 
dd  as  transparent  objects.  The  illuminator  could  impart  instruction  to  hundreds  of  those 
works  finely  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  ToUes'  who  were  to  become  surgeons  in  the  volunteer 
binocular;  it  could  not  be  used  with  Mr.  Wen-  army,  and  brief  as  the  time  was  lor  study  it 
ham^s  binocular,  as  the  objective  would  be  re-  was  zealously  improved ;  the  worksoflfae  great 
moved  too  far  from  the  dividing  prism.  We  European  military  surgeons,  Guthrie,  I^y, 
close  with  a  few  words  upon ,  microscope  Hennen,  Armand,  and  othera,  were  aecessil^ 
stands.  Without  any  disparagement  to  other  and  several  American  treatises  od  miMtary  sur- 
makers,  we  can  name  as  unsurpassed,  both  as  gery,  by  Dr.  Mann  (written  after  tibe  war  of 
to  the  quality  of  finish  and  completeness  of  1612),  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  an  eminent 
adjustments,  the  stands  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  army  surgeon,  Dr.  Gross,  and  Dr.  Stephen  D. 
Zentmayer  of  Philadelphia.  It  is,  we  believe.  Smith,  were  also  within  reach  of  the  volunteer 
generally  conceded  by  the  American  microsco-  surgeons,  and  were  studied  with  avidity,  like 
pists,  that  the  microscope  stands  made  by  this  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  way  of  manuals 
gentleman  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  of  instruction,  however,  was  derived  from  a 
the  best  English  work.  Since  writing  the  pre-  series  of  pocket  monographs  prepared  by  the 
vions  article  on  the  microscope,  we  have  had  in  eminent  surgeons  connected  with  the  Sanitary 
use  one  of  his  stands,  after  a  previous  long  trial  Commission,  Drs.  Van  Bnren,  Hammond,  Mot^ 
of  Smith,  Beck  is  Beck's  best  work.  We  see  Agnew,  and  others  on  the  more  important  opera- 
no  reason  to  regret  the  change ;  the  stage  is  tions,  and  camp  and  field  diseases.  These,  far- 
very  thin,  allowing  the  use  of  extreme  oblique  nished  gratuitously  to  the  three  or  four  thousand 
light,  remarkably  smooth  and  steady  in  its  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  of  the  army, 
movements ;  and  the  mounting  of  .the  iUumin-  have  proved  of  great  service  in  guiding  the 
Ating  mirror,  a  decided  improvement,  as  also  minds  of  tiie  surgeons  to  a  correct  diagnoos^ 
the  graduated  circle  on  the  revolving  base,  for  and  indicating  the  best  methods  of  opendmgf 
measuring  angular  apertures.  Messrs.  Wales  &  or  the  most  sucoessftil  plan  of  treatment. 
Oo.  do  not  yet  supply  the  stands,  but  Mr.  ToUes  For  tiie  first  few  months,  with  the  exoep43on 
furnishes  several  patterns  of  most  beautiful  of  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
finish,  quite  equal  to  the  best  English  work,  the  minor  actions  of  West  Virginia,  the  duties 
We  believe  Messrs.  Wales  &  Oo.  intend  to  sup-  of  the  military  surgeons  were  mostly  confined 
ply  with  their  higher  objectives  an  extra  front  to  the  examination  of  recmitS)  the  eEuforoeroeDt 
for  immersion  in  water ;  thus,  by  the  introduc-  (very  imperfectly  accomplished)  of  hygienic 
tion  of  a  drop  of  water  between  the  objective  measures  in  the  camps  and  hoispitals,  ai»d  the 
and  the  thin  covering  glass  of  a  balsam  mounted  care  of  the  epidemic  diseases,  measles^  small- 
object,  a  much  larger  pencil  of  light  will  be  trans-  pox,  and  pneumonia,  and  the  other  usual  camp 
mitted  than  can  be  the  case  when  the  rays  disorders,  which  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less 
emerge  into  the  air  before  entering  the  objec-  extent  in  the  camps  of  the  Union  army.  The 
tive.  The  objectives  of  M.  Hartnach  of  Paris,  history  of  the  hygienic  measures  adc^ted  in  the 
constructed  on  this  principle,  first  suggestea  army  is  given  at  considerable  length  in  the 
and  employed  by  Amici,  are  highly  commended.  Annual  Oyolop.sdia  for  1868,  and  requires  no 
Although  the  use  of  these  objectives  would  further  notice  here.  The  object  of  the  present 
be  troublesome,  deubtiess  there  are  occasions  article  is  rather  to  indicate  the  pecofiarities 
when  their  penormance  will  surpass  that  of  which  distinguish  military  fh>m  civD  surgery, 
any  objective  constructed  in  the  ordinary  man-  and  the  improvem^its  in  instruments,  appara- 
ner.  tus,  and  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
MILITARY  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE,  evolved  and  have  bwne  the  test  of  the  vast  ex- 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  perience  of  the  four  years  past  This  is  not  the 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  surgeons  who  had  place,  even  if  there  were  room  for  it,  for  an  ez- 
any  special  training  in  nolitary  surgery ;  a  few  haustive  treatise  on  military  surg^y  and  medi- 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  regular  army  had  cine,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  the  Ak- 
had  some  experience  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  nuax  Otolopjedia  to  note  progress  in  medical 
occasional  practice  in  the  Indian  conflicts  on  the  and  surgical  science  as  well  as  on  other  topics, 
border,  ana  a  few  others,  civilians,  had  served  Wounds  received  in  battie  are  almost  always 
as  volunteers,  or  visitors,  in  the  European  camps  attended  with  considerable,  and  often  with  daa- 
during  the  batties  of  the  Crimea  and  Italian  gerous  or  fatal,  hemorrhage.    The  checking  or 
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arrest  of  this  hemoirluige  before  it  has  produced 
serious  prostration  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portanoe.  For  tiiis  purpose  the  use  of  some 
form  of  the  tourniquet  has  been  most  generallj 
advised.  In  the  absence  of  the  forms  usually 
employed  by  the  surgeon,  an  extempcre  tour- 
niquet is  often  improvised  from  a  handkerchief 
cravat  or  pair  of  suspenders,  a  knot  being  placed 
over  the  wounded  blood-vessel  and  the  whole 
twisted  idghtlj  with  a  stick.  If  the  wounded 
vessel  bleeds  in  jets  and  the  color  is  a  bright 
red  the  tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  wound; 
if  the  blood  is  dark  colored,  below.  The  dis- 
advantage of  these  extempore  tourniquets,  and 
indeed  of  most  of  those  provided  by  the  surgi- 
cal instrument-makers,  is  that  in  unddlful  hands 
there  is  danger  of  ligating  the  limbs  too  tightly 
and  cutting  off  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
limb  through  the  anastomosing  vessels,  so  as  to 
produce  serious  ulceration  and  pain,  or  even 
sometimes  paralysis  of  the  limb.  A  field  tour- 
mquet  {fig.  1)  recently  invented  by  Dr.  Alex.  B. 
Motty  ingeniously  avoids  this  difficulty.    His  in- 


Motfs  Tonrniquet 

ftmment  consists  of  two  ribbons  of  metal,  to 
one  of  which  a  small  pad  is  attached,  and  which 
are  connected  together  by  straps  of  webbing 
at  each  end  riveted  upon  one  and  attached  to 
the  otiber  by  means  of  a  buckle.  By  this  appa- 
ratus no  pressure  is  made  upon  the  limb  except 
at  two  points,  over  the  vessel  and  at  a  point 
directiy  opposite,  the  lateral  blood  vessels  be- 
ing free  to  maintain  the  circulation  and  life  of 
the  limb.    Tiemann^s  tourniquet  (Jig,  2)  ac- 

Fxo.  8. 
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compHshes  the  same  purpose  very  well,  though, 
perhaps,  with  some  liability  to  ii\|urious  pres- 
sure^ if  carelessly  applied. 


The  use  of  powerful  styptics,  such  as  the  per- 
sulphate orperchloride  of  iron,  or  the  compound 
alum  styptic,  to  arrest  hemorrhage  by  produc- 
ing instant  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  wounded^ 
artery  or  vein,  has  been  recommended  by  some 
surgeons,  and  soldiers  were  advised  to  carry  a 
small  bottie  of  some  of  these  styptics  with  them ; 
but  the  most  eminent  military  surgeons  disap* 
prove  of  their  use  in  wounds  of  the  limbs 
wherever  the  tourniquet  can  be  substituted 
for  them,  as  their  use  is  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  sloughing  and  ulceration, 
and  they  are  often  unsuccessful  in  cheddng  the 
hemorrhage,  forming  only  a  huge  dot,  which, 
falling  away  after  a  short  time,  leaves  the  orifice 
larger  and  the  hemorrhage  more  profuse  than 
at  first  In  wounds  of  portions  of  the  head, 
face,  or  neck,  or  superficial  wounds  of  the  trunk 
involving  large  blood-vessels,  or  such  as  might 
occasion  too  severe  loss  of  blood,  the  styptics 
are  used  with  advantage,  a  piece  of  lint  being 
saturated  with  the  solution,  and  laid  over  the 
bleeding  orifice,  and  a  larger  pledget  of  dry  lint 
or  a  piece  of  cloth  folded,  placed  over  this  and 
moderate  pressure  being  applied  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  retain  it  in  place.  Uniform  and  moder- 
ate pressure  with  a  roller  bandage  properly 
applied  will  generally  dose  sufficiently  all  the 
smaller  vessds,  and  materially  diminish  the 
danger  of  further  bleeding  from  the  larger  ones. 
In  the  field-hospitals,  however,  there  is  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  proper  application  of  the  roller 
bandages,  that  they  are  seldom  used,  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  lint  wetted  in  cool  water  being  the 
usual  application. 

The  transportation  of  the  wounded  soldier 
from  the  battie  ground  to  the  field-hospital,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  remote  camp,  post,  or  gen- 
eral hospital,  is  a  matter  of  importance.  If 
roughly  and  unskilfiilly  performed  the  wounded 
man  not  only  suffers  severely  but  his  iiguries 
may  be  rendered  mortaL  At  first  it  was  the 
practice  in  the  army  for  tiie  line  officers  to  de- 
tach two  men  who  were  uniigured  from  the 
ranks  to  bear  off  each  wounded  man,  but  thia 
weakened  the  force  so  much  in  a  severe  battle 
(the  fearers  seldom  returning  to  their  place), 
that  it  was  finally  prohibited,  and  only  the  am- 
bulance men  of  the  regiment,  or  the  members 
of  the  band,  aided  sometimes  by  the  chaplain, 
or  by  dviHans,  assisted  in  that  duty.  An  am- 
bulance corps  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
but  did  not  attain  much  efficiency  till  the  spring 
of  1868.  OongresSj  at  its  session  of  1868-^4 
extended  its  provisions  to  the  other  armies  of 
the  republic.  By  its  provisions  each  regiment 
in  going  into  battie  is  entitied  to  three  ambu- 
lances, with  their  drivers,  and  six  stretcher- 
bearers,  who  are  commanded  by  a  sergeant,  the 
stretcher-bearers  marching  witii  the  regiment 
into  battie,  and  the  ambuluices  being  drawn  up 
in  rear  between  the  army  and  the  fidd-hospital ; 
the  ambulance  force  of  the  regiments  forming 
a  brigade,  being  under  the  conmiand  of  a  second 
lieutenant,  that  of  a  division  being  commanded 
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hj  a  first  lieatenant,  and  the  foroe  attached  to  a  proved  an  admirable  eoPT^ynee  ibr  woooded- 
corps  by  a  oaptaio  who  is  responsible  to  the  men  on  smooth  and  good  roads,  though  too 
medioal  director  of  the  army.  The  ambnlanoes  li^^t  for  the  roogh  and  horrible  routes  oyer 
to  be  provided  witii  stretcher-hooks  and  seats,  which  most  of  onr  campaigning  has  been  oon- 
and  with  water,  cordials,  bandages,  etc.  The  ducted.  Snrgeon  General  Hammond  ordered, 
wounded  are  brought  off  by  these  arrangements  in  1868,  four-wheeted  ambnlanoes  to  be  drawn 
promptly  and  with  oomparativelj  little  suffering,  bj  two  horses,  "^ioh  proved  preferable  to  any 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  tibere  have  been  others  in  the  serviee.  They  were  intended  to 
nsnslly  but  two  ambulances  to  a  reg^ent,  and  convey  ten  or  twelve  persons  sitting,  or  two 
sometimes  but  one.  dtting  and  two  or  three  lying  down.  A  still 
The  diffeiont  means  of  transportation  adopted  better  four-wheeled  ambulance,  also  drawn  by 
deserve  notice.  In  most  of  the  armies  the  U.  two  horses,  has,  within  a  few  months  past,  beec 
S.  army  hand-Utter  or  stretcher  is  now  in  use  perfected  by  Dr.  B.  Howard,  late  a  snrgeon  in  the 
for  carrying  men  off  from  the  field,  but  some  U.  8.  Army,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  ser- 
of  the  smaller  outlying  bodies  of  troops,  and  vice,  and  received  the  i^yproval  of  the  Sanitary 
occasionally  detachments  of  cavalry,  are  not  Oommission  (Jig,  8).  It  is  beyond  question  the 
provided  with  them.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  most  admirably  contrived  conveyance  for  nek 
the  larger  bodies  of  troops  early  in  the  war,  the  or  wounded  men  over  roads  of  any  description 
hand-litter  made  with  guns  and  blankets,  has  which  has  ever  been  constructed,  and  seems  to 
been  extemporized ;  for  this  purpose  the  edges  leave  no  room  for  Airther  improvement.  It 
of  the.blanket  are  rolled  over  the  guns,  and  tied  admits  of  the  transportation  of  six  persons  sit- 
firmly  with  twine,  and  two  stout  sticks  are  also  ting,  or  two  recumbent,  or  one  recumbent  and 
tied  transversely  across  at  the  head  ai^d  foot  three  Rtting,  and  gives  to  the  atter  all  the  ad- 
serving  as  handles  for  the  bearers.  This  being  vantages  of  a  comer  seat  with  cushion,  for  sup- 
laid  on  the  ground,  the  wounded  man  is  placed  port,  while  the  Jostin^  and  shaking  of  an  or£- 
gentiy  upon  it  with  his  knapsack  under  his  nary  ambulance  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  use 
head,  and  the  bearers,  standing  between  the  of  semi-elliptic  springs  with  counterpoise  springs 
guns,  carry  him  with  comparative  comfort  inside,  and  rubber  buffers  to  receive  any  sudden 
The  Indian  litter  is  made  by  taking  two  stout  shock  (Jtgs.  4,  5,  6)«  The  badly  wounded  are 
saplings,  and  attaching  to  them  three  cross-  brought  on  the  litters  of  the  ambulance,  which 

Cieces  about  two  and  a  half  or  tiiree  feet  apart  are  well  cushioned  and  slid  into  place  in  the 

y  cords  and  notches ;  the  sick  or  wounded  ambulance  on  steel  rollers,  and  steadied  in  their 

man  being  placed  on  his  blanket,  this  fi'ame-  position  by  loops  and  guys.    A  tank  of  fresh 

work  is  placed  over  him  and  the  blanket  knot-  water  is  placed  underneath  the  seats  and  beds, 

ted  to  it    By  three  bent  twigs  and  an  addi«  and  the  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  rear  end 

(lonal  blanket  a  kind  of  wagon  top  can  be  made  of  the  ambidances  (Jigs,  7,  8).    There  are  also 

to  this  in  case  of  storm.    Dr.  James  B.  Wood  contriv»ices  for  the  suspension  of  fractures  of 

h£s  invented  an  admirable  hand-litter  of  can-  the  lower  extremities  without  motion,  and  for 

vas,  with  the  sides  bound  with  very  strong  suspending,  if  necessary,  additional  stretchers 

rope  with  loops  at  suitable  distances  and  the  in  the  ambulance.    There  are  also  hooks  on 

cross-pieces  of  steel.    This  can  be  rolled  up  in  the  sides  of  the  ambulance  for  carrying  folded 

small  compass  for  transportation,  and  needs  stretchers,  and  compartments  fbr  the  necessaiy 

only  a  couple  of  poles,  easily  obtdnable  for  sunple  cordials,  lint,  bandages,  &c.     It  is  in 

use  at  any  time.     Panniers  to  be  fitted  on  short  a  complete  fiying  hosfntd  (Jig.  9). 

the  backs  of  mules  or  horses  (the  former  are  It  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  transport 

preferable)  are  of  service  in  mountainous  dis-  the  sick  and  wounded  to  hospitals  remote  firom 

tricts  where  wheel  carriages  are  inadmissible,  the  battie-fields,  either  for  the  sake  of  a  more 

The  French  use  them  to  some  extent  in  their  healthfol  climate,  or  to  afford  them  better  ho»- 

ambulance  corps.    One  of  the  panniers  receives  pital  accommodation  and  greater  facilities  fbr 

a  man  sitting,  the  other,  one  in  a  recumbent  or  recovery.    In  the  eariier  years  of  the  war,  this 

partially  recumbent  position.    It  is  necessary  was  done,  when  it  was  possible,  on  steamboats 

thatthe  animals,  whetherhorses  or  mules,  should  or  steamships  charterea  as  transports.    They 

have  been  trained  specially  for  this  services.    A  were  often  fearfblly  crowded  ana  exposed  to 

horse  or  mule  litter  for  transporting  a  wounded  great  suffering  in  their  voyages,  and  where,  as 

man  in  a  recumbent  position,  by  means  of  two  was  the  case  after  the  batties  of  t^e  Peninsula 

horses,  one  before,  the  other  behind  the  litter,  and  Antietam  hi  1869,  tiie  voyage  was  made 

was  ordered  by  the  IT.  S.  Army  Medical  Board  by  sea,  the  roUtag  of  the  vessels  in  tiie  gales 

in  1860,  but  has  not  been  very  generally  intro-  they  often  encountered,  increased  the  agony 

duced.     It  is  convenient  for  a  mountainous  and  caused  the  deaf&k  of  many  of  the  helpless 

country,  but  requires  too  many  horses  and  men  sufferers.    Subsequentiy,  where  transportation 

for  a  single  soldier.    The  two- wheeled  ambu-  by  railroad  was  necessary,  they  were  carried  in 

lance,  known  as  Cherry's  Cart,,  which  may  be  passenger  cars,  or  ofbener  in  box  or  freight  cars, 

used  either  as  an  ambulance  or  transport^  found  with  straw  laid  upon  the  floors.    In  this  way 

at  first  considerable  &vor  in  the  army,  though  many  thousands  were  brought  firom  Ohatta* 

Dr.  (now  Medical  Inspector,  IT.  6.  A.)  Ooolidge's  nooga  to  Nashville  and  Lomsville,  in  the  an- 

two-wheeled  ambulance  soon  superseded  it,  and  tumn  of  1868,  and  a  large  number  in  tiie  spring 
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•nd  summer  of  19M.    Tbe  Sanitarr  OommiB-  modlfl«d  the  methoda  of  treatment  aa  well  aa 

cioB,  denrons  to  relieve  theaufferiiig  vme  caoaed,  the  diasnoua  and  prognoda  of  goosbot  wonnda. 

ordered  the  conatmotion  of  a  number  of  hos-  The  old  romid  bnUet  prodnoed  woimda  far  ten 

pital  oars,  from  drawinga  made  by  Eliaha  Har-  formidable  than  tkoae   inflicted  b;  the  Uini^ 

ris,  M.  D.    In  tbeee  cars  the  aeata  are  removed,  ball,  or  the  shell,  whicb  have  plajed  so  promi- 

and  the  stretohera  in  which  the  patienta  are  nent  a  part  in  the  battles  of  thia  war.    The 

brought  anapended  npoQ  gotta  percha  or  robber  round  mnsket-ball  had  a  mnch  lower  ioitiel 

loops,  aod  secored  from  swajing.    There  were  velocity,  was  readily  deflected  from  ita  course 

fireoraixof  them onthe  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  bj  coming  in  contact  with  booe,  tendon  or 

NaahviUe,  and  Loaiarille  route,  with  the  aor-  even  firm  mnscnlar  tissoe,  and  if  it  penetrated 

geona'  oar  in  the  centre  of  the  train,  with  the  large  cavities  nsoallj  made  a  clean  perfor- 

kitohen,  dispensarj,  cnrees.  asastant-Eorgeous,  ation  of  a  diameter  bnt  little  larger  than  its 

and  apothecaries  in  atteudanoe,  and  the  side  own.     The  Uiiu6,  on  tlie  eontrarf  makes  a 

and  wonnded  had  the  same  care  and  attention  ragged  nglj  wound,  and  passes  etnUght  on 

thej  could  have  had  in  the  best  regolated  hoa-  tfaroogh  muscle,  tendon,  cartilage,  and  bone, 

pitals.    The  aame  number  have  been  constantlT'  producing  terrible  commmnted  fractarea  of  the 

running  between  Wasbingtoo,  Sew  York,  and  letter ;  and  if  it  does  not  pasa  entiielj  throngh, 

Boston.  usuallj  comes  to  the  skin  on  the  oppoaite  side 

The  introduction  of  new  and  more  deadly  from  that  which  it  perforated,  and  lying  there, 

tniaulee  into  modern  warfare  baa  considerably  presenting  ita  long  diameter  to  the  ear&iet, 
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loBYtm  a  IttTge  and  ragged  cavity  in  ita  last  rest- 
ing-plaoe.  The  wounds  made  bj  fragments  of 
Bhell  are  still  more  severe,  mangling  the  nufor- 
tiinate  Bnbject  most  omellj,  aad  producing  de- 
strnotive  fractnrea  and  Blongbing  womids. 

The  treatment  of  theee  gonahot  wounds 
mmt  neoeaaarilj  be  different  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  mnsket-baB,  treated  of  by  the 
older  Bnr^cal  writers.  The  extraction  of  the 
ball  is,  as  a  general  principle,  the  firgt  work  of 
the  snrgeoD,  the  hemorrhage  from  the  wonnd 
having  been  previously  checked.  This  is  often 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  though  from 
tha  frequency  with  which  the  MiniS  bullet 
approaches  the  surface  on  the  oppo^te  side 
from  that  which  it  entered,  it  may  often  be 
reached  speedily.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Hamilton,  late 
Medical  Director  in  the  U,  8.  Army,  has  in- 
vented a  probe  t^?.  11)  and  two  pair  of  forceps, 
one  of  which  is  shown  iajig.  10,  for  extracting 
the  bnllets  when  lodged  in  the  soft  tissues,  the 
other  when  impacted  in  the  bony  Btra  Hares, 
which  prove  very  serviceable  for  this  purpose^ 
Surgeon  Isaac  Uoses,  of  the  army,  also  mvented 
a  somewhat  complicated  instrument  working 
in  a  caunla,  through  which  are  forced  three 
hooks  to  seize  the  ball  when  the  instmment 
strikes  it  (Jig.  12),  This  is  also  said  to  prove 
serviceable.  George  Tiemann  &  Co.  have  in- 
vented a  pair  of  forceps  {Jig.  13)  with  two 
teeth  set  obliquely  forward,  like  the  incisors 
of  a  mouse,  which  proves  admirable  for  remov- 
ing buckshot,  light  balls,  or  fragments  of  lead. 


but  does  not  answer  fbr  the  removal  of  frw- 
ments  of  harder  metals.  Nelaton's  probe  (jv- 
14),  which  haa  a  small  ball  of  nnpolishedporoe- 
1am  on  the  end,  is  invaluable  for  discovering  flie 
presence  of  a  ballet  by  the  marks  of  the  lead 
on  the  baU. 

The  military  sni^eon  in  the  field  at  the  pres- 
ent day  rejects  all  those  medicaments  and  pro- 
cesses formerly  deemed  essential  in  the  pri- 
mary treatment  of  gunshot  wounds;  and  having 
removed  if  possible  not  only  the  missile  which 
caused  the  wonnd,  but  any  fragments  of  cloth- 
iug,  bone,  or  other  foreign  substance  in  the 
track  of  the  wonnd,  confines  himself  to  the  nse 
of  water  as  a  dressing  for  the  wound,  as  the 
fflmplest,  most  convenient,  and  most  efficacions 
application  which  cao  be  made.  The  water  is 
generally  applied  cool  or  at  its  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  of  conrse  becomes  tepid  speedily. 
When  inflammation  sets  in  the  temperature 
should  be  lowered,  and  this  is  effected  best  by 
the  method  of  irrigation,  by  means  which  the 
ingenious  surgeon  or  nnrse  readily  devises  even 
in  the  rudest  or  most  poorly  supplied  hospital 
tent. 

The  part  wUch  is  wounded,  and  several  indies 
of  the  inte^^mient  beyond  the  mar^n  of  the 
wound,  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  patent 
lint,  or  in  default  of  this  woiSlen  or  flannel 
cloth,  the  water  is  suspended  over  the  limb,  or 
placed  on  a  table  beside  the  bed,  and  from  it  is 
conducted  either  by  a  syphon  tube  filled  with 
candle-wicking  or  thread,  or  in  default  of  any 
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•thing  betUr  a  pieoe  of  caadle-wiok  or  a  strip  oi 
cotton  or  wooUen  doth,  the  water  in  small  but 
constant  drops  falls  upon  the  doth  or  lint  oover- 
ing  the  woandL    This  usually  reduces  the  tem- 
perature sufficiently,  and  is  besides  very  grate- 
ful to  the  patient.    When  the  wounded  man  is 
to  be  transported  a  long  distance,  simple  cerate 
spread  upon  patent  lint  is  used  for  a  dressing, 
and  this  is  corered  with  a  broad  and  pretty 
thick  dressing  of  cotton-batting,  tow,  or  some 
other  soft  material,  secured  in  its  place  by 
adhesive  plaster  or  a  few  turns  of  a  light  roller. 
The  BUDsequent  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds, 
which  is  usuaUy  conducted  in  the  general  hos- 
pital, presents  little  that  is  novel.    In  the  treat- 
ment of  secondary  hemorrhage  (that  occurring 
after  the  sloughing  of  the  dead  tissues),  the  liga- 
tion of  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  wound,  if  pos- 
sible, without  embracing  a  nerve  with  it^  or 
when  this  cannot  be  done  the  use  of  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  or  what  is  better,  perhaps,  Dr. 
Pancoast^s  hiemostatic  (carbonate  pota^  one 
drachm;   castile  soap,  cut  fine,  two  drachms; 
alcohol,  four  fluid  ounces),  is  generally  resorted 
to ;  if  these  fail,  no  time  is  lost  in  applying  a 
ligature  to  the  main  artery  above  the  wound. 
For  the  removal  of  decomposing  tissues  and 
acrid  pus,  the  method  of  irrigation  is  again 
adopted,  as  being  the  most  gentle  and  speedy, 
and  as  imparting  a  healthier  tone  to  the  granu- 
lations.   When  the  water  develops  a  fine  pap- 
ular eruption,  as  it  will  after  a  time,  it  is 
medicated  by  ^e  additipn  of  one  drachm  cf 


Tleiiaim^t  Ballet  Foroflpa. 


st^r-acetate  of 
lead  to  the  quart 
of  water,  or  the 
milder  sano  oint- 
ment is  substi- 
tuted. Meddle- 
some surgery, 
such  as  the 
squeezing  of  a 
wound  to  press 
out  the  pus,  or 
probing  and 
picking  to  re- 
move suspected 

spicules  of  bone,  during  the  suppurating  stage, 
is  wholly  interdicted.  In  the  treatment  of  gun- 
shot fractures  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  methods  of  treatmwt 
and  apparatus  devised  for  securing  perfect 
rest,  easy  dressing,  moderate  extension,  and 
the  prevention  of  bed-sores,  are  ingenious, 
efficacious,  easily  constructed,  and  of  moderate 
cost 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head,  trephining  is 
sometimes  though  rarely  necessary.  In  frac- 
tures of  the  BkuU  from  blows  of  blunt  instru- 
ments, as  the  butt  of  a  musket,  ^c.^  or  from 
injuries  from  fragments  of  shell,  &c.,  it  is  very 
generally  advisable.  Among  the  circular  tre- 
phines employed  for  this  purpose,  we  have  seen 
no  instrument  equal  to  Galt^s  q>iral  trephine 
(Jg.  16). 

The  tendency  with  the  army  surgeons  to 
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ite  lA.  the  IJmted  States  Army,  jet  they  were  so  nu 

merous,  and   the   kbor  devolying  npon  the 
dressers  and  assistant-surgeons  was  so  inces- 
sant and  ezhansting,  that  a  resort  to  the  com- 
^^^^^^^     plicated  operation  and  processes  of  the  old 
TIEMANN'CO  ^^^I^^^     eivil  hospitals  was  impossible,  and  fortanately 

Gdt>  Bpizal  ftepUM.  ^*  ^^  ^'^  proved  unnecessary.    The  first  and 

one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  inventions  for 
conservatism,  in  regard  to  amputation  in  gnn-  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  Dr.  !E>ank  H.  Ham- 
shot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  has  been  very  ilton's  canvas  frame.  This  is  simply  a  wooden 
strong;  ampntation  having  been  attempted  in  firame,  a  little  longer  and  wider  than  the  mat- 
BOt  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  brought  tress  on  which  the  patient  reposes,  covered  with 
under  treatment,  and  in  not  more  than  one-  firm  canvas,  and  tnis  reinforced  a  little  above 
half  of  those  of  gunshot  ii^uries  of  the  knee-  (the  side-rails  extending  perhaps  six  inches  at 

ioint.    Some  of  the  most   eminent  surgeons,  each  end  beyond  t^e  cross-rails),  the  centre  by 
>r.  F.  H.  Hamilton  among  the  number,  regard  a  second  piece  two  feet  in  width,  stretched 
tins  conservatism  as  excessive,  bdieving  that  in  across  from  one  side-rail  to  the  other^  and  firmly 
a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  life,  easier  stitched  to  the  upper  canvas ;  through  this 
locomotion,  and  sounder  health  would  have  been  central  portion,  or  a  little  above  the  centre  of 
secured  by  amputation  than  by  the  attempt  to  the  canvas,  a  hole  one  foot  in  ddameter  is  cut, 
preserve  the  limb  under  the  adverse  circum-  and  firmly  bound  with  tape.   In  the  foot  cross- 
stances  of  tran^ortation  to  a  distant  hospital,  rail  is  a  broad  slot  into  which  an  upright  board 
great  comminution  of  the  bones,  fi^asms,  or  in-  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  having  in  it  a  spool 
tense  and  continued  pain,  great  contusion  or  or  other  contrivance  for  a  pulley,  is  inserted, 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  or  the  participation  The  patient  is  laid  upon  this  frame,  it  having 
of  the  prineipal  artmes  or  nerves  in  tlie  iiuury.  been  previously  covered  partiaUy  by  two  sheets. 
Still  tnis  conservatism  SA  more  to  t&e  credit  of  folded  in  half^  and  laid  one  above  and  the  other 
the  surgeons  than  the  reckless  and  indiscrimi-  below  the  central  opening.    Tlie  wounded  limb 
nate  resort  to  capital  operations,  so  c^iaracteris-  has  a  long  wide  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  ap- 
tic  of  young  and  inexperiuioad  surgeons,  would  plied  to  each  side  of  it,  and  maintained  in  place 
have  been;  and  it  givM  an  incidenSil  testimony  by  a  roller  oarefnlly  applied  to  the  leg  below 
of  great  value  to  the  ability  and  discretion  of  the  knee ;  the  ends  of  these  adhesive  straps  are 
the  thousands  of  surgeons,  called  so  suddenly  firmly  attached  to  a  amaU  piece  of  board  applied 
from  civil  life  to  the  serious  and  unaccustomed  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  wide  enough  to  pre- 
responsibilities  of  the  camp  and   battle-field,  vent  any  pressure  by  the  straps  on  the  malleoli, 
Of  those  cases  of  gunshot  fractures  of  tJie  and  the  leg  from  the  thigh  downward  is  a  little 
femur  or  thigh  bone  in  which  amputation  has  elevated  by  being  placed  upon  a  thin  cushion, 
not  been  attempted,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  which  should  be  filled  with  bran.    Attached  to 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty ;  but  judging  the  board  which  is  bound  to  the  foot,  is  a 
frx>m  the  results  at  several  of  l^e  larger  hospi-  strong  cord,  which,  passing  through  the  pulley  in 
tals,  it  may  probably  be  safely  rei^oned  as  at  the  upright  board  in  the  bottom  rail,  has  at  its 
least  two-thirds.    In  some  hoepitalS)  as  for  in-  other  end  a  bag  of  sand  or  a  paU  of  tlie  same, 
stance  in  the  City  General  Hospital,  U.  S.  A.,  not  exceeding  at  first  five  or  six  pounds  in 
at  St  Louis,  it  has  approaehed  three-fouiths.  weight,  but  to  be  gradually  increased  afterward 
The  apparatus  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  as  necessary.    This  constitutes  the  whole  appa- 
these  oases  is  entitled  to  a  OGnsiderable  ^are  ratus  for  extension,  and  counter-extension  is 
of  the  credit  for  so  satisfactory  a  result.  ^  made  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  from  three 
The  indications  to  be  observed  in  the  success-  to  six  inches  by  means  of  bricks,  and  thus 
ful  treatment  of  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  femur,  making  the  weight  of  the  body  the  counter- 
without  amputation,  are,  peifeot  quiet  and  rest  extendmg  power.   When  it  is  desired  to  change 
for  the  injured  limb,  without  possibility  of  dis-  the  bed,  use  the  bedpan,  or  move  the  patient, 
placement  of  the  fractured  portions  of  tiie  bone,  the  canvas  frtime  is  lifted  carefully  with  the 
gentle  but  continuous  extension  and  counter  patient  on  it,  and  transferred  to  a  couple  of 
extension,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  any  mate-  movable  stands  or  "horses,"  or  laid  on  blocks 
rial  shortening  of  the  limb^  aooessibility  to  the  {fig^*  16,  IT  and  18).    Another  form  of  in- 
wound  in  order  to  observe  its  condition,  to  prts-  valid  bed  adapted  not  only  to  these  iiguries 
vent  hemorrhage  or  the  secretion  of  loul  and  but  to  other  cases,  like   severe  typhoid  or 
irritating  pus,  and  the  removal  of  the  necessary  yellow  fevers,  where  it  is  difficult  to  move  the 
evacuations  and  the  change  of  the  bed  without  patient^  is  Dr.  Josiah  Orosby^s  invalid  bed,  re- 
disturbing  the  patient    if  the  knee-joint  be  cectiy  introduced  by  the  Army  Medical  Board 
involved  in  the  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  into  several  of  the  U.  S.  general  hospitals.    It 
open;  and  in  these  cases  a  somewhat  different  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  patient  lies  sus- 
apparatus  is  required  from  that  adopted  in  frac-  pended  upon  broad  and  firm  bands  of  webbing, 
tures  of  the  femur  at  a  higher  point.  Although  the  bed  can  be  lowered,  one  of  the  straps  locs- 
the  treatment  of  these  cases  has  generally  taken  ened,  and  a  bedpan  used ;  or  the  bed  may  bo 
plaoe  in  the  larger  post  or  general  hospitals  of  run  out  and  aired  or  changed,  or  the  wounds 
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exposed  and  dressed,  while  at  Qm 
Mme  time  the  patient  is  himself 
tirti  and  oomfbrted.  This  bed  is 
full;  M  well  adapted  to  prereot 
hed-ioree  aa  an  air  or  water  bed. 
lie  footboard  and  eitenmon  by 
weiRhts  can  be  used  as  well  as 
with  Dr.  Hamilton's  canvas 
frame. 

Other  apparatiiB  in  the  form 
of  cradles  or  wire-spluits,  to  be 
Htplied  to  the  wonnded  limb 
aloQCj  and  Intended  for  the  ac- 
oomplidbment  of  the  same  object, 
have  been  invented,  and  ezten- 
.  irivelj  adopt«d  by  the  sargeona  in 
charge  of  the  principal  general 
hospitals.  Among  these  is  the 
cradle  invented  by  Dr.  John  T, 
Eodgen,  the  able  eargeon  of  the 
City  Qeneral  Hospital  at  St.  Loait 
Oiji.lflandSO.)  The  limb  ia  sup- 
ported by  transverse  struts  of 
cloth,  two  and  a-hslf  inches  wide, 
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exteoHun  ia  made  br  means  of  adhesive  Htraps, 
and  the  pnllej  as  in  Dr.  Hamilton's  canvas  frame, 
and  Qoonter-extension  hy  rumng  the  foot  of  tbe 
bed.  Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  baa 
introdaced  to  the  profeasion  a  double  inclined 
plane  made  of  wire  and  intended  for  suspenaon 
(Jga.  31  Bud  22).  It  ia  placed  above  the  limb 
Instead  of  beneath  it,  and  is  therefore  known  as 
"Soutii's  anterior  splint"  It  ia  oompoaed  of 
a  frame  made  of  So.  10  wire,  and  most  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  anterior  saperior  spi- 
miiu  prooesB  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  bejoud  Uie 


toea,  the  lateral  bars  being  three  inohes  apart  at 

Hie  upper  end,  and  two  and  tliree  qQart«n  at 
the  lower  end.  Before  being  used  it  is  corered 
with  ootton  cloth  to  protoot  the  limb  frwn  di- 
rect contact  with  the  wire.  The  limb  is  then 
secored  to  the  splint  bj  sacoessiTe  tnms  of  a 
roller  from  the  foot  to  the  groin.  One  of  the 
hooks  to  which  the  enspenduig  cord  is  attached 
should  be  made  fast  to  the  anlint  about  oppo- 
site to  the  Beat  of  fracture,  ana  the  other  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  lea,  and  the  point  of 
attachment  in  the  ceiling  or  frame  above  ahoold 
be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  knee  and  not  peov 
pendionlarif  above  it,  in  order  to  seonre  a  cer- 
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ti^  amoont  of  eztoimon  and  oonnter-extennoii 
apoD.  tite  tbiKb.  The  difflonltj  of  appl;ing  the 
splint  and  roller,  when  a  chanoe  of  dresaing  is 
reqojred  without  diBtnrbmg  the  limb  at  the 
seat  of  fractnre,  is  a  seriona  ot^«olion  to  this 

Dr.  Hodgen  has  invented  a  wire-splint  as  a 
snbfititiite  for  his  cradle  which  possesses  some 
advantages  over  Smith's.  It  is  made  of  No.  3 
iron  wire,  the  centre  and  npperpart  being  kept 
apart  bj  strong  bars  of  iron,  and  the  limb  is 
snspanded  in  it  as  in  his  oradle  b^  Etrips  of 
cloth,  while  small  hooks  on  each  nde  serve  for 
the  attachment  of  cords  attaching  it  to  a  polle; 


above.    ExtenMon  is  made  bj  adhesive  etrapa 
as  in  the  cradle  Q^.  S8),    As  a  means  of  snp- 

E)rt  for  fraotared  limbs  daring  ampotation,  I^. 
lisha  Harris,  of  the  Sanitary  Oonunisdon,  haa 
introdnoed  into  the  supplies  famished  by  that 
Oommisdon,  metallic  tronghs  made  of  perforat- 
ed tin,  which  have  proved  of  great  valne  for 
the  purpose. 

In  irsctnrea  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  nse 
of  some  apparatus  fbr  the  support  of  the  leg, 
and  to  keep  it  in  a  position  <^  perfect  rest,  is 
indispensable ;  and  it  is  absolntely  neceasaiy 
that  this  shoald  be  raised  so  as  to  swing  clear 
of  the  bed,  or  shortraiing  of  the  limb  and  great 
irritation  of  the  wounded  tissnes  will  enEn& 
A  suspended  box,  with  bran  to  pack 
around  the  limb,  to  check  the  ooEJng 
of  either  blood  or  ^ns,  to  prevent  the 
wonnd  irom  being  infested  with  mag- 
gots in  warm  weather,  and  act  as  a 


Slmd;'!  Lag  BpUnt 


most  etfeotive  plans  for  keeping  these 
fractoTBs  in  plaoe  and  in  a  ^r  way 
for  recovery.  "  Salter's  cradle,"  in 
which  the  biDX  is  anspended  npaa  pnl- 
leys,  which  run  in  an  irwi  groove  or 
rait,  is  convenient  for  the  pnipose  of 
a^DstiDg  the  poation  ctf  the  wonnded 
limb  to  any  involontaiy  motion  oi  the 
body ;  bat  perhaps  the  amplest  and 
most  ingenioDS  of  aO  is  the  enq»eDd- 
ing  apparatna  invraited  by  George  F. 
Shrady  A.  A.  Surgeon  IT.  S.  A.,  by 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  clamps  which 

(attach  it  to  the  bedstead,  any  degree 
of  elevation  caa  be  ^ven  to  the  limb, 
and  it  can  be  placed  at  any  inchna- 

,  tion  (Jff.  25). 

I  The  old  qnestioo  agitated  in  aQ 
treatises  on  snrgerr,  and  on  whtdt 
military  surgeons  have  diffwed  oo 
widely,  of  the  best  time  for  ampa- 
tating  a  wonnded  limb,  baa  been  a 
matter  of  seriona  discussion  dnriag 
the  war;  the  great  prt^wuderanoe  <rf 
anthority  among  the  eminent  army 
surgeons  is,  however,  in  Ikvor  of  pri- 
mary amputation,  and  that  at  as  ear- 
ly a  moment  as  possible  aft»  the  in- 
jury. The  point  to  be  ascertained, 
these  surgeons  say,  &  whether  the 
wonnds  received  are  of  such  a  natnre 
as  to  preclude  the  hcqie  of  saving  the 
limb.  This  dedded  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  sooner  it  is  removed  the 
better  for  the  patient.  The  neces- 
sity of  moving  the  patients  often  to 
great  distanoea,  and  the  dangv  of 
poisoning  the  air  of  crowded  oo^n- 
tals  by  the  efQuvia  from  supporating 
and  Blonghing  wounds,  renders  am- 
potation  necessary  oftentimes  in  mili- 
tary practice,  where  in  dvil  practioa 
it  might  be  possible  to  save  the  limb. 
The  best  method  of  amputation, 
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wlietber  by  the  cironlar  or  flap  operation,  is  still 
an  nngettled  point  The  flap  operation  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  time,  and  on  tliat  acoonnt 
ie  preferable  where  time  is  a  oooBideration  of  the 


r  nloerate,  if  the  patient  is  to  be 
tranaported  for  a  long  distance  immediately  or 
■ooQ  after  the  operation,  and  in  saoh  oases  the 
circnlar  method,  as  giving  a  mnaller  amoont  of 
mosoalar  ooTering,  is  preferable.  In  opera- 
tions on  the  leg,  the  oironlar  method  is  nanall; 
beet  To  avoid  elonghing  of  the  end  of  the 
bone,  the  practioe  is  to  dieseot  np  the  perioate- 
um  f^m  it  for  an  inch  or  more,  and  drawing 
thia  back,  sever  the  bone  at  the  highest  possi- 
ble point  underneath  the  mesa  of  flesh. 

Ijsection  and  resection  of  the  bones  of  the 
npper  extremities  have  been  practised  with 
very  gratifying  success  in  many  of  the  general 
hospitals,  the  Urabs,  though  shortened,  being 
servioeable  and  mnch  better  than  an  artifidiQ 
limb.  The  operation,  thongh  painftal  and  t«di- 
ons,  ia  justified  by  the  results  attained,  and  is 
nsoally  performed  while  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  antesthetica.  Operations  of 
these  deeoriptionB  on  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extremities  have  very  seldom  proved  snocessfiiL 
A  few  oases  of  snecessfhl  exsection  of  the  tarsal 
iMnes,  and  foor  of  eisedion  of  the  shaft  of  the 


femnr,  and  one  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  are 
all,  or  nearly  all,  that  have  resulted  satisfho- 
torily,  while  large  nnmbere  have  had  a  fatal 
termination,  a  result  which  perh^w  would  have 
followed  in  any  event. 

The  instmments  need  for  these  purposes  are 
nnmerous,  and  most  of  them  are  of  reoent  in- 
vention. Among  them  are  straight  and  carved 
bone  cutters ;  strong  forceps  for  holding  the 
bone,  like  those  recommended  by  Chapaignac, 
and  improved  by  Halstead,  of  New  York  {fig. 
26) ;  chain  saws  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the 
Symanowsky  saw  {Jig.  27),  improved  by  Tie- 
mann,  is  the  best,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
advantages  of  a  chain  and  fixed  saw ;  it  is  dis- 
connected by  a  spring  on  the  handle,  passed 
nnder  the  Ixine  and  reattached  instantly,  and 
may  be  made  to  cut  in  any  direction,  even  in 
the  segment  of  a  circle ;  bone  drills  of  various 
patterns  to  make  provision  for  brin^^ng  to- 
gether by  wire  nnnnited  itactnres,  among  which 
those  of  Surgeon  Howard,  U,  8,  T.,  which 
work  vrith  a  bow  {jig.  28),  are  best  The 
interosseous  knife  of  Dr.  Bands  {fifQ.  29)  is 
shown. 

The  prevalence  of  hospital  gangrene  in  the 
large  army  hospttab  baa  been  a  not  untreqnent 
oocnirence,  though  always  one  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  surgeon,  as  seriously  aggravating  the 
peril  of  his  patients.    It  is  developed  by  over- 
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crowding,  want  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  the  annj,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  potatoes, 
in  hospitals,  bj  dampness,  by  unfavorable  looa-  onions,  sanerkrant,  oranges,  lemons,  and  lime- 
tion,  by  the  bad  position  of  the  vanlts  or  latrines  juice,  which  have  been  considered  as  the  best 
of  the  hospital  or  ward,  and  once  developed  it  antiscorbutics,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  late 
becomes  epidemic,  and  is  propagated  both  by  Surgeon-General,  recommended  and  introduced, 
infection  and  contagion  in  tne  wa^  of  thehos-  with  the  best  effect,  the  use  of  the  solution  of 
pital.  Thescorbutiocondition,or  the  depressed  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar),  as  a 
vitality  of  the  patient  from  excessive  hsdmor-  beverage  among  the  men.  The  use  of  the  com-' 
rhage,  may  induce  it.  It  is  characterized  by  a  mon  dandelion  with  vinegar,  and  of  sorrel,  aro 
phagedenic  destruction  of  tiie  soft  tissues,  leav-  also  recommended.  Both  contain  salts  of  po- 
ing  the  tendons,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  com-  tassa,  which  in  some  form  seems  to  be  the  most 
pletely  dissected,  and  is  attended  by  a  most  of-  effectual  remedy  for  scurvy.  Wine,  dder, 
tensive  and  penetrating  odor,  and  severe  gnaw-  spruce  beer,  and  vinegar  made  from  appl^  are 
ing  and bitingpains,  and  an  almost  entire  loss  also  valuable  for  the  same  cause.  The  vineear 
of  appetite.  Unless  speedily  arrested,  it  termi-  made  by  the  Grerman  process  in  the  acetous  w- 
nates  fatally  within  a  few  days.  The  treatment  mentation  of  alcohol,  is  worthless  in  this  dis- 
adopted  in  the  United  States  general  hospitals,  ease.  Dr.  Hammond  also  recommends  from 
has  been  new,  but  has  proved  so  successfid  in  his  own  practice,  tincture  chloride  of  iron  in 
arresting  the  disease,  that  the  mortality  from  it  doses  of  tiiirty  drops  three  times  a  day. 
has  been  considerably  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  The  use  of  anesthetics  in  surgical  operations 
the  cases  attacked.  In  the  Spanish  peninsula,  during  the  war,  has  been  far  more  extensive 
in  1818,  nearly  one-th'ird  of  those  attacked  died,  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  these  agents. 
The  prophylactic  and  constitutional  treatment.  An  experience  of  their  use  in  probably  fully 
though  important,  possesses  littie  novelty,  the  two  hundred  thousand  cases,  ought  to  throw 
effort  being  to  remove  promptly  all  predlspos-  light  on  the  advantages  and  injuries  resulting 
ing  or  inducing  causes  of  the  disease  in  and  from  them,  and  to  enable  the  profession  to  de- 
about  the  hospital,  to  destroy  by  burning  any  termine  whether  their  introduction  is,  all  thiEi^ 
thing  which  could  communicate  the  duease,  considered,  a  bane  or  a  blessing.  Yet,  strange 
and  to  support  the  patient  by  stimulants  and  a  as  it  may  seem,  the  opinions  of  eminent  surgeons 
most  generous  dieL  The  local  applications  are  at  variance  on  thia  subject,  and  that  after 
which  have  proved  successfid  in  arresting  most  extended  opportunities  of  observation  Dr.  Frank 
promptly  this  terrible  disease,  are  bromine,  ap-  H.  Hamilton,  after  a  very  large  experience  in 
plied  pure  (the  surface  having  first  been  thor-  surgical  operations  both  before  and  since  the 
oughly  cleansed  by  the  use  of  soap  and  water,  introduction  of  ansBsthetics^  states  distinctly, 
the  dead  and  gangrenous  tissue  carefully  re-  that "  his  success  in  capital  operationsy  especial- 
moved,  and  carefojly  dried  by  the  application  ly  in  primary  thigh  operations,  has  not  been  so 
of  lint)  to  the  gangrenous  surface,  and  a  solu-  good  since  he  began  to  use  these  agents  as  it 
tion  of  a  drachm  to  four  ounces  of  water  em-  was  before.''  "  Anflasthetics,"  he  says,  ^^produce 
ployed  to  punt  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  certain  effects  upon  the  system  which  tend  to 
application  is  followed  immediately  by  an  emol-  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention ;  and  con- 
lient  poultice.  A  single  thorough  application  sequentiy  they  must  be  regarded  as  indirectly 
is  usually  sufficient  to  destroy  the  gangrene  and  causes  of  suppuration,  pyeemia,  secondary  bem- 
restore  the  part  to  a  healtiiy  condition,  after  orrhage,  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gangrene, 
the  evolution  of  the  cQough.  For  the  introduc-  Ether,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  chlo- 
tion  of  this  remedy,  tiie  profession  are  indebted  roform,  being  less  liable  to  aestroy  life  inune- 
to  Dr.  Middleton  Goldsmith,  Surgeon  TJ.  S.  Y.  diately. 

The  permanganate  of  potassa^rst  introduced  Mr.  Oole,  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  re- 
by  Dr.  Hinkle,  A.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  is  per-  gards  chloroform  ^^  as  a  highly  pernicious  agent^" 
haps  not  inferior  to  bromme  as  a  local  appuca-  and  dedres  that  it  should  be  entirely  excluded 
tion  in  tibds  disease.  The  concentrated  solution  from  field  and  field-hoK>ital  practice.*^  The 
is  applied  as  an  eschaiotic,  and  tiie  dilute  solu-  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
tion  applied  on  lint  as  a  dressing  and  repeated  the  British  Army  states,  ^^that  while  a  m^ority 
every  three  or  four  hours.  Botii  this  scat  and  of  the  surgeons  of  that  army  believe  its  use 
the  bromine  are  powerful  disinfectants.  The  desirable  in  all  cases  both  of  slight  and  severe 
use  of  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  local  application,  wounds  requiring  operations,  where  no  organic 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hachenberg  A.  A.  disease  exists,  a  large  minority  object  to  its  use 
Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  has  proved  an  efficient  and  in  cases  of  very  severe  shock,  more  eepedally 
speedy  remedy.  Leaving  no  chemical  eschar,  where  much  blood  has  been  lost;  and  a  smaller 
it  is  perhaps  on  that  account  to  be  preferred  to  minority  believe  its  use  to  be  dangerous  in  see- 
the others.  In  default  of  these  remedies,  the  ondary  operations,  where  the  patient's  system 
application  of  Maxmsell's  solution  of  persulphate  has  been  much  reduced  by  large  purulent  dia- 
of  iron,  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  or  of  nitric  acid,  charges,  and  more  especially  when  this  redno- 
wiU  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gangrene  more  tion  has  taken  place  with  rapidity  greater  than 
slowly,  though  witib  perhaps  equal  certainty,  usual  from  inordinate  amount  of  discliarge,  or 
In  the  treatment  of  scurvy,  which  has  at  differ-  from  the  addition  of  secondary  hemoirhage.'* 
ent  periods  prevailed  somewhat  extensively  in  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  a  surgeon  in  tiie 
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United  States  Army  in  1812,  and  now  snrgeon  be  ftirther  reduced,  except  by  enlistments  subsequent 

in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Detroit,  while  approving  ^  ^^^th^  ^^i  ^^^  ^^  ^^  **^  **"*  "^  ''**'  ***^ 

of  their  use  in  the  severer  operations  of  snrgery,  """«<*  tnousana  men. 

whenever  there  is  sufficient  foroe  in  the  circa-  The  entire  vote  given  by  the  State  at  the  Pres- 
tation, and  nervous  activity  enough  to  sustain  idential  election  was  42,486,  of  which  Mr.  lan- 
the  patient,  **  feels  obliged  to  remonstrate  against  coin  received  25,060,  and  Gen.  McOlellan  17,- 
their  use  in  cases  of  syncope  or  nervous  ex-  875 ;  minority  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  7,686.  Soldiers 
haustion.*'  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Valentine  do  not  vote  out  of  the  State.  The  vote  of  the 
Mott,  Dr.  Gross,  an  emin^t  army  surgeon,  and  State  in  1860  was  84,421,  being  an  increase  of 
some  others,  advocate  their  use  in  all  capital  8,014.  Two  Republican  members  of  Congress 
operations,  and  Dr.  Mott  prefers  chloroform  to  were  chosen  at  the  same  election, 
ether.  The  use  of  the  mtrous  oxide  now  be-  The  Legislature  elected  was  divided  as  follows: 
coming  so  popular  with  the  dentists,  is  generally  bmh.      Hem». 

regarded  as  inadmissible  in  most  surgical  oper-  DSaSrS?.V.V.V.V.*.'.  !'.!!!'.*.'.!!!!!  i!!   6          lo        s/ 

ations,  both  from  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  —  — 

its  daily  preparation,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ^®**^ ^  ^ 

ansssthesia  produced  by  it,  is  not  suffidentiy  The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions 

lasting  to  permit  of  protracted  operations.    Its  of  the  State  made  more  progress  than  during 

effect  on  the  system  is  unquestionably  less  per-  the  previous  year.    They  are  yet,  however,  in 

nicious  than  that  of  either  chloroform  or  ether,  their  infancy. 

(^See  AN.S8THSTI0S.)  The  large  Federal  force  on  the  western  bor- 

MINNESOTA.    This  young  State,  situated  der  prevented  the  incurdons  of  the  Indians  as 

on  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  other  States,  is  in  previous  years,  and  the  State  was  compara- 

rapidly  increasing  in  population.    The  amount  tively  free  fiim  disturbance  in  consequence  of 

of  public  land  entered  by  settlers  during  the  year  the  neighboring  Indian  war. 

was  665,760  acres,  being  an  increase  of  202,464  MISSISSIPPI    After  the  expedition  under 

acres  over  the  previous  year.    The  increase  in  Gen.  Sherman  to  Meridian  at  the  commencement 

logs  scaled  for  lumber  is  28,000,000  feet.    The  of  the  year  (see  Abmt  Opbbations),  Mississippi 

sales  of  school  lands  during  the  year  were  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Federal 

41,510  acres  for  (287,675,  and  during  the  past  forces.    All  the  northern  counties  were  left, 

three  years  181,950  acres  for  $889,984,  aver-  and  also  other  parts  of  the  State   excepting 

aging  nearly  $6.60  per  acre.    A  hundred  miles  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  where  garrisons  were 

of  riolroad  within  the  State  are  in  operation,  and  stationed,  and  a  small  force  on  the  Yazoo^   Tlie 

two  hundred  miles  more  are  graded  and  ready  for  people  on  the  line  of  Gen.  Sherman's  march 

the  rails.    The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  at  returned  to  their  homes  and  endeavored  to  ac- 

the  end  of  the  year  was  $98,580.  The  number  of  commodate  themselves  to  the   circumstances 

troops  contributed  to  the  Federal  service  by  the  which  existed.    Many  of  the  planters  without 

State  at  the  close  ofthe  previous  year  was  13,201.  horses  and  servants  were  suppled  by  those  in 

Under  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  the  districts  not  overrun  to  such  an  extent  as 

in  July,  1864,  the  State  contributed  for  one  year,  to  enable  them  to  get  in  a  crop  sufficient  for 

2,682  men ;  for  two  years,  204 ;  for  three  years,  their  necesatiee.    l^e  railroads  and  telegraphs 

61  men.    The  excess  of  credits  to  the  State  on  were  repaired  with  much  vigor. 

August  1st,  was  1,407  men.  The  efforts  which  were  made  to  employ  freed- 

A  correspondence  took  place  between  Gov.  men  on  plantations  were  generally  unsuccess- 

MBler  and  Provost  Marshal  General  Fry,  rela-  ful,  owing  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  bud- 

tive  to  the  quota  of  the  State  under  the  call  for  ness,  unless  a  Federal  force  was  close  at  hand 

troops  made  in  December,  1864.    The  latter  to  afford  protection  against  guerrillas.     An 

stated  that  the  call  of  December  was  intended  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Slocum  on  May  19th, 

to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  call  of  July  arising  declaring  that  the  residents  of  a  district  should 

from  credits  allowed  under  that  call,  and  said :  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  damage  caused 

The  rule  in  applying  credits  is,  that  they  shonld  be  ^7  gnerrillas  to  lessees.    For  every  lessee  kiUed 

deducted  from  the  quota  of  the  call  that  produced  an  assessment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  or- 

them.    All  men  raised  since  the  call  of  July  18, 1864,  dered  to   be  levied  upon   the  disloyal  people 

are  credited  upon  the  auota  under  that  call;  If  the  residing  within  thirty  miles,  which  should  be 

the  oMignmerU  of  the  quota  under  the  call  of  December  Notwithstftndmg  these  nrovisions  for  the  em- 

lUh,  ISdip  and  proyost  marshals  are  instructed  that,  ployment  of  freedmen,  the  banks  of  the  MisSls- 

in  determmins  the  quotas  of  sub-districts  under  the  gippi  River  were  almost  lined  with  their  rude 

pr^Msnt  call,  they  will  apply  such  excess  accoMingly ;  j^^^g  ^^  cabins,  and  a  Vast  amount  of  destitu- 

and  all  men  raised  since  December  19th  are  of  course  ^^^    „*««««*4^«    ^^a  <.)^Vtia<,<i  •nv^iron^      t>ia 

credited  upon  the  call  of  that  date,  ^"^^^  staijation,  and  sioknefls  prevailed.    The 

In  creditinff  the  excess  that  is  carried  forward  from  return    of  Gen.    Sherman    brought    between 

the  call  of  July  18th,  1864,  and  applied  to  the  call  of  ten  and  eleven  thousand,  which  added  to  the 

December  19tb.  1864, 1  consider  not  only  the  number  numbers    dready  at    the  military  posts.     In 

of  men  of  which  the  excess  is  composed,  but  also  the  Natchez  military  orders  were  issued  as  a  sani- 

penod  of  their  semce,  and  the  quotas  assigned  un-    7^  r    v-^^rl^ ,  ^^4^^%.^^ a  ♦/^  »^ 

aS  the  call  of  DecemlJer  19th  i^e  thus  reduced  by  tary  measure,  forbiddmg  any  contraband  to  re- 

this  excess  of  service,  and  hence  they  should  not  main  m  that  city  after  April  1st,  who  was  not 
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Close  beside  them  was  a 
or  notice  us.    Bat  I 


employed  by  some  responsible  white  person  in  four  other  siok  children.    Cloi 

some  legitimate  business.    A  limited  nnmber  "^omux  too  far  gone  to  speak  .     ^       .. 

ouiix^  Av.fi  .  Tn.^«.  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  these    heart-rending 

only  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  house.    They  ^^^^^,  ^        ^  hasleen  Uid  to  awaken  sympa^ 

were  also  forbidden  to  rent  houses  and  live  to  in  eyeiy  heart  that  contains  one  spark  of  Reeling  01 

themselves,  but  required  to  seek  shelter  firom  humamty.    I  know  that  many  hare  but  little  sympa- 

their  employers  at  the  contraband  camps.  t^y  pr  these  refiigees,  denouncm^  them  all  as  Seces- 

The  com  crop  of  the  year  was  comparatively  SP?"*»  "*^  ''^*  "^^f^^  our  chanty.    I  can  only  say 

/.,    ^^ .     ^ty^      .\"    J  «w  »T «  vv.^^«x ««*,  «v  tiiat  such  persons  eitber  lack  heart  or  they  have  been 

a  failure  m  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  guperflciaf  in  their  investigationa.    My  own  expc- 

and  foreshadowed  great  destitution  durmg  the  rienoe  with  them  has  l^n  quite  the  contruy. 

ATiAniTiflr  ^TmtfiP 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  have  proba-       ^  ^P^^®i**^  small  mihtary  expeditions  were 

bly  been  the  severest  sufferers  by  the  war,  of  ?*?«  ^J?  ^^  poste  held  by  thelFeder^  forces 

whom  comparatively  little  has  been  said.  These  durmg  the  year.    On  May  6tJ  a  troublesome 

are  the  white  refugees.    Their  condition   in  l^^  ^^  guemllas,  which  had  pljindered  and 

Mississippi  was  even  more  deplorable  Hian  that  ^^  ^^  *?  ^«  outskirts  of  V  idalia,  r^ 

of  the  negroes,  for  equally  with  them  they  have  S^^a- !i.*i^*®J  ^  *,  »wamp.    M^or  Smith,  of 

borne  thT  evils  of  slavery  without  acquiring  the  *^«  f^*^^^-  »•  colored   arfaHery,  who  com- 

habits  of  industry  which  the  latter  obtained,  maided  the  post,  sent  out  a  force  under  Col. 

Many  of  them  were  natives  of  the  North,  who  ^"T*^:  The  enemy  were  overtaken,  and  a  brief 

had  become  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  be-  contest,  without  quarte^  ensued.    The  uncei- 

fore  the  war  in  order  to  improve  their  fortunes,  ^^^y  ^^  *^®  J^'^fi  ^^  the  assailants  caused 

and  who  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  thj^enemy  to  flee  with  a  smaU  loss, 

with  their  lives,  leaving  every  thing  else  be-  ^  ^?  June  10th  an  engagement  took  place  at 

hind.    Hundreds  of  others  were  deserters  from  Guntown,  m  which  the  oiemy  obtained  000^ 

the  Confederate  army.    The  greatest  sufferers,  swerable  suwjess.    The  Feder^  force  consisted 

however,  were  the  more  ignorant  of  these  men  ?^  ^^^  brigades  of  oavahr,  under  Col.  Gnerson, 

and  women  and  children.    The  refugees  that  *y^,^"?*^®^?^Ji^^7  ^  ^J^^^J  ^^.^  *1|? 

returned  with  Gen.  Sherman   to  Vicksburg,  ^^^  P^?«.  ^J?^*  artillery  and  two  regiments 

were  long  compelled  to  lie  in  the  streets  or  ^  colored  infantry,  aU  under  Gen.   Sturps. 

open  squares.    The  condition  of  these  people  ^h®  enemy  were  oommandedby  Gen.  Forres^ 

is  thus  described :  ^^  conajsted  of  Bell's,  Lyon's,  Rucker'8,ana 

^,.  .,  ,  ^...  ^  ,.  .  Johnston's  brigades,  and  Rice's  and  Morton's 
th?u\tir/or^?^^^^^^^^^^^  batteries  Gen.  Sturgis  advanced  from  Mem- 
success,  openly  avowea  their  attachment  to  the  V^^  ^^^  ^^  encountered  tiie  enemy  m  strong 
Union,  and  after  his  defeat  they  were  left  wholly  un-  force  near  Guntown,  and  an;er  a  sharp  contest 

Erotected.     Their  houses  were  burned  over  their  was  routed.     The   enemy  pursued  Sturgis  to 

ea^,  and  they  themselves  were  compelled  to  flee  ColUersville.  and  his  loss  was  three  thousand 

""on  bothridisof  therirer  theyare  crowded  together  men,  eight  hundred  mides,  five  hundred  horsea, 

in  miserable  buildin«,  and  when  those  fail  they  lie  ^^0  hundred  wagons,  twenty  ambulances,  one 

often  with  no  bed  but  the  damp  around  and  no  cover-  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rations,  six  hundred 

ing  but  the  open  sky.    No  wonder  that  death  makes  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  fourteen 

such  awful  havoc  among  them.    In  an  old  warehouse  pj^^g  ^f  artillery  all  spiked  and  the  wheels  cat 

we  found  forty-seven  in  one  room.    Of  this  number  5  UZT     onT   a  ^    T^   *^     n!^T*l^irL  Z^vZ^^,*^ 

only  twelve  were  able  to  stand-they  were  so  sick  and  ^CMfii.^   The  defeat  is  ascribed  to  the  exhausted 

weak  from  exposure  and  want  of  food.   A  sick  woman  condition  m  which  the  Federal  mfantry  were 

lay  on  the  floor  with  a  babe  a  week  old  by  her  side ;  brought  into  action  and  the  overwhelming  force 

at  her  feet  lay  a  little  child  two  years  old,  wasted  to  of  the  enemy 

*MM^®*^i"  ^y  ^''S*  and  disease  while  her  four  other        q    Qct.  6th  Gen.  Albert  L.  Lee  moved  from 

children  lay  near  her,  all  too  sick  to  bnng  even  a  dnnk  t»  I       -a  •     t      •  .     *  ^\ .        \ ^, 

of  water.    Her  husband  is  a  soldier  in  our  army.   On  Baton  Rouge,  m  Louisiana,  marching  through 

a  blanket  in  the  comer,  with  a  few  old  clothes  rolled  Rocky  Hill  cross-roads,  Osyea,  and  Greenburg, 

up  to  supply  the  place  of  a  pillow,  lay  three  little  destroying  much  property  and  taking  a  number 

children,  all  very  sick.   Theu-  mother,  a  worn,  feeble-  of  prisoners.     He  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  on 

lookiuK  woman,  sat  beside  them  on  the  floor,  and  as  I  4-hA  0th 

stooped  to  examine  the  little  ones  and  inquire  into  *"®  »'^'i«        --^,    ^,t,     ,     ij*-rix      •»     ^ 
their  wants,  she  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed:  "I         On  Nov.  14th  Col.  Fonda  left  Baton  Kouge 

am  afraid  my  children  will  all  die  I    I  have  no  medi-  and  marched  to  Williams'  Bridge,  Liberty,  and 

oines  and  nothing  that  they  can  eat— God  knows  Brookhaven,   Mississippi,  capturing  a  number 

i'lhi'.iid'S"LS'n,Sdl;;f  i^iJIr^'^i  of  prisone«  and  destroyiBg  a  bridge,  and  then 

found  her  husband  and  son  had  entered  our  army  r©tumea.  ^    ,      «  „      .  ,       xi. 

more  than  a  year  ago,  but  she  had  lost  all  track  of         In  consequence  of  the  following  order,  the 

them  and  they  knew  nothing  of  her  whereabouts.    A  Catholic  Bishop  of  Natchez  was  arrested  and 

short  distance  from  the  building  I  have  described,  in  transported  to  vidalia : 
a  wretched  shed  where  hogs  had  always  been  quar-  ^ 

tered  I  found  three  families  in  a  condition  which  it  is  Hbadqttabtxbs  IT.  8.  FobcUi  j, 

imnossible  to  describe.    The  building  had  no  floor,  Natohk,  Mns.,  Aug.  12,  1864.      J 

and  the  stagnant  water  stood  upon  the  ground  in        Military  authority  having  been,  for  the  time,  Tinoi- 

many  places,  while  the  air  within  was  so  intolerable,  cated^so  much  of  Special  Order  No.  11  as  requires 

that  wnile  dealing  out  the  food  and  medicines  I  was  Rer.  WUliam  Henir  Elder,  Bishop  of  Natchex,  to  re- 

Hcveral  times  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  open  air.  main  within  the  roifitary  lines  of  the  Post  of  YidabSt 

Upon  the  ground  lay  a  mother,  a  grown  daughter,  and  La.,  is  suspended,  and  nc  may  return  to  his  home  and 
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datioa  until  the  pleasure  of  the  War  Department  be  tions,  and  who  take  the  oath  prescribed  hj  the  State, 

known  in  his  case.  copies  of  which  are  hereunto  annexed,  shaJ  vote. 

And  as  all  solemn  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Being  From  the  terms  of  the  oath,  it  is  manifest  that  it 

not  proceeding  from  honest  hearts  and  willing  minds  was  the  intention  of  the  Missouri  State  GouTention 


States  and  the  Union,  is  suspended  until  further  excludes  from  the  right  of  voting  all  who,  since  that 

orders ;  leaving  all  persons  conducting  Divine  wor-  date,  have  been  in  the  rebel  armj  or  navy  anywhere, 

ship  libertv  to  manifest  such  measure  of  hostility  as  and  all  who,  since  that  date,  have  been  anywhere 

they  may  feel  against  the  Government  and  Union  of  engaged  in  guerrilla  marauding  or  bushwhacking, 

these  States,  and  their  synapathv  with  the  rebellion,  If,   therefore,  any  such  person  offer  to  voibe,  his 

by  omitting  such  supplication,  if  so  minded.  vote  may  be  challenged,  and  he  shall  be  immediately 

By  order  of  Brig. -Gen.  M.  BBATMAK,  arreste<L    And  any  judge  of  election  shall  be  arrest- 

J.  H.  Odlin,  Ass't  A^i't  Qen,  ed  and  punished  who  permits  the  name  of  any  such 

The  Confederate  State  Gk)verament  con-  P^^^"  ^.•**%'®''r^®^  ^k*''^P°1^*'°'*^  "^^^J*  ^°^ 

X uo   v/vuAcvici  owj  WWW   v«v T OX  xxi±*wi*u    w«  ^  ^^  reccivcd,  where  such  judge  has  personal  knowl- 

tinuea  nndisturbea  tnrongn  the  year.  At  the  edge  of  his  true  character,  or  the  same  is  shown  to 
session  of  the  Legislature  all  white  males  be-  him  b^  lawful  evidence  before  the  vote  is  received, 
tween  sixteen  and  fifty-five  were  made  sabject  Votmg,  or  attempting  to  vote,  in  contravention  of 
to  the  Governor's  orders.  Little  else  is  at  *.*^.**'^  ^f^^'J  is  declared  a  imlitary  offence,  sub- 
present  known  of  its  proceedings.  ^  icJ^vited.  '  '  punishment, 
MISSOUBL  The  session  of  the  Legislature  2.  No  one  who  has  borne  arms  against  the  Gov- 
of  Mjssonri,  commenced  immediately  ^ter  the  emment  of  the  United  States,  or  voluntarily  given  aid 
close  of  the  election  in  I^Tovember,  1868.     In  and  comfort  to  its  enemies  during  the  present  re- 


the  organic  law  of  the  State.     The  election  of  tiiis  will  be  promptiy  noticed,  and  the  •  offenders 

delegates  to  this  convention  was  to  be  held  in  brought  to  trial  by  the  local  mihtary  authorities. 

November  ensuing,  at  the  time  of  the  general  ,  «•  Outrages  upon  tiie  freedom  of  election  by  vio- 

^•x^r.^^-^       A  4-  +1.^  T««,^v  44^.*  ♦■Urv  ^A^^irv  ^^«A  ♦^  lence  or  mtimidation:  attempting  to  hinder  legaL  or 

election.    At  the  same  time  the  people  were  to  ^    ^^^  ^^  encourage  iUegal,  voting;  interring 

vote  on  the  proposition  whether  they  desired  a  witn  the  legal  challenge  of  voters;  acting  as  officers 

convention  or  not.     If  they  decided  against  a  of  election,  in  contravention  of  law  or  orders ;  wil- 

convention,  then  the  delegates  were  not  to  as-.  ^1  neglect  to  perform  their  duties,  under  the  laws 

flpmhlA      If  fhfl  vntA  RnntAinpr)  thft  nroT^ftqiHoTi '  *n^  these  orders,  by  officers  of  elections,  and  es- 

semoie.    11  tne  vote  sustainea  me  proposition,  j^i,   ^^^      t^g  4^^^,  ^^  officers*  oath  falsely; 

then  the  convention  was  to  meet  m  St.  Louis  Jn^  ad  other  acts  and  words  interfering  witii  the 

on  Jan  5th,  1865.  parity  and  freedom  of  elections,  are  crimes  against 

The  action  of  the  convention  in  1868,  on  the  ihe  liberties  of  the  people,  and  are  declared  muitary 

subject  of  emancipation,  was  not  satisfactory  to  offences,  and  will  be  rigorously  punished. 

a  portion  of  the  citizens     It  provided  for  grad-  .^  ^^®  ^t^^  °^  the  Slate  provide  tiiat  those  of  its 

V'    Y    ^    f"^  v*»'»^^xxo.     Au  |/&vrTxu^  xvx  giou  citizeus  who  arc  in  the  army  shall  not  thereby  lose 

ual  mstead  01  immediate  emoacipation.      Jihe  the  privilege  of  votmg,  provided  the  voting  is  done 

latter  was   sought   to  be   obtained  by  a  new  in  the  manner  prescribed.  The  commanding  General, 

convention,  composed     **                               '  ^^     '       j.*— -l_xi-_x  ._  xl.  j       *  _i--x.__ 

elected  than  those 

The  annual  election  was'  held  on  Nov.  8th :  ^lay  tiien  be  in  any  company  of  Missouri  volunteers 

previous  to  which  Gen.  Kosecrans,  m  command  or  militia,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  the 

of  the  department,  issued  the  following  orders :  State. 

_                    _           ^  _  _             .  A  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  this  State,  providing 

HKADOTTABTXBS  Dkpastmxkt  OF  TH*  MlBBOimz,  ]  A.-  pli»ptiona  iiTiflpr  the  (ninerrision  of  the  commAnfl. 

St.  Loms,  Mo.,  October  12, 1864.     f  .  ^  eiecuons  unaer  ine  supervision  01  xne  commana- 

/i        1  rL,i     -KT   1 0K                 y^w^^  '■^  *««»•     J  jQ^  officers  of  compames,  is  hereto  subjomed,  for  the 

deneral  Order  iVo.  195.  guidance  of  all  concerned.    Such  commanding  offi- 

-    Our  free  ffovemment)  established  and  administered  cers  will  not  on  any  account  neglect  to  make  arranee- 

by  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  throush  legal  ments  for,  and  to  hold,  such  elections,  where  ue 

elections,  requires  from  ever^  citizen  a  sacred  regard  condition  of  their  commands  will  admit  of  their  being 

for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  the  elective  mm-  held  without  detriment  to  the  service, 

chise.  The  commanding  General  deems  it  better  that  all 

The  General  commanding  expects  the  united  assist-  -  citizens  of  Missouri  in  the  military  service  in  this 

ance  of  the  true  men  of  aU  parties,  in  his  efforts  to  State  should  vote  in  their  companies,  as  authorized 

secure  a  fall  and  fair  opportunity  for  all  who  are  en-  by  said  ordinance ;  but  he  does  not  consider  that  the 

titled  to  vote  at  the  approaching  election  in  the  State  uniform  of  the  army  should  be  a  badge  of  exclusion 

of  Missouri^  and  in  excluding  from  the  polls  those  of  any  soldier  from  voting  at  the  poujB  where  he.  as 

who  by  ahenaee,  treason,  guerrillaism,  and  other  a  citizen,  would  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  therefore 

crimes  or  disabilities,  have  no  just  .right  to  vote.  does  not  prohibit  it.    At  the  same  time,  he  directs 

The  laws  of  the  State  declare  who  may  vote,  and  that  any  soldier  who  abuses  the  privilege  of  access 

prescribe  the  times  and  places  of  voting.     But,  in  to  the  polls,  by  anv  disorderlv  conduct,  or  by  any 

the  present  disturbed  condition  of  tiie  country,. the  unauthorized  interrerence  with  other  citizens  in  the 

civil  power  is  too  weak  effectually  to  enforce  the  exe-  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting,  shall.be  punish- 

cution  of  those  laws,  or  adec^uately  punish  offenders,  ed,  and  all  military  officers  are  especially  charged  to 

Wherefore  in  compliance  with  his  duty  as  a  citizen  prevent  any  such  act  on  the  part  of  any  soldier, 

and  department  commander,  and  with  the  wishes  of  5.  Wherever  there  is  good  reason  to^  apprehend 

all  true  citizens,  and  in  aid  of  the  law,  the  General  that  rebel  bushwhackers,  or  other  evil  disposed  per- 

commandinf^  orders  as  follows :  sons,  will  attempt  to  control  the  election  at  any  pre- 

i.  Those,  and  only  those,  T\ho  have  the  qualifi:;a-  cmct  by  ihcW  acts,  threats  or  presence,  a  sufiicicnt 
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guard  will  be  detailed  to  prereiit  anj  tnoh  control, 
aad  keep  the  peace. 

6.  DUtrict  and  all  aubordinate  oommanders  will 
atrictlr  and  carefully  enforce  this  order  at  tbe  ap- 
proaching elections,  and  nee  all  diligence  to  bring  to 
speedy  and  condi^  punishment  all  civiUans,  officers, 
ur  soldiers  who  nolate  any  of  its  prorisions. 

7.  The  commanding  General  earnestly  inyokes  the 
zealouB  and  active  aid  of  all  law-abiding  citizenSi  on 
the  day  of  the  said  election,  in  presemng  the  peace 
at  the  polls,  and  preventing  illegal  TOtin|( ;  and  he 
hopes  that  eyeir  newspaper  in  this  State  will  see 
proper  to  publish  this  order  continuously  in  every 
issue  until  the  day  of  the  next  elecion. 

By  command  of     Hajor-General  ROSECRANS. 
Frank  End,  Asustant  Adjutant  General. 

.  The  vote  given  by  the  people  for  Preeddent, 
\  was  as  follows: — Lbiooln,  71,676;  Mc  Olellan, 
31 JS26.    Migority  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  40,050. 

The  Badioal  or  unconditional  Union  candidate 
for  Governor,  Thomas  0.  Fletcheir,  was  elected 
by  amigority  of  about  41,126  over  Thos.  L.  Price. 
«  The  total  vote  relative  to  a  State  Convention, 
was  89,216 ;  of  which  the  majority  in  fleivor  of 
a  convention,  was  87,793.  Of  the  members 
chosen  to  the  convention,  three-fourths  belong- 
ed to  the  Radical  party.  The  entire  Radical 
ticket  for  State  officers  was  elected,  also  a  large 
Radical  m^oritv  of  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly ;  eight  out 
of  nine  Radical  candidates  were  elected  to  Con- 
gress. The  Radical  ticket  was  also  elected  in 
eighty  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  counties 
in  the  State. 

This  was  the  first  election  for  State  officers 
which  had  been  held  in  Missouri  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  actmg  Qovernor,  after 
GK>v.  Jackson  and  Lieut.-Govemor  Reynolds 
withdrew  from  the  State,  had  been  chosen  by 
the  convention  (Gamble),  and  also  the  lieut.- 
Govemor  Hall  who  succeeded  on  the  decease 
of  the  former. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  December  26th. 
Governor  Hall  in  his  message  stated  that  on 
July  1st,  1864,  the  State  had  furnished  by  vol- 
unteer enlistments  ten  thousand  more  soldiers 
for  the  Federal  army  than  her  auota.  Since 
that  time  eleven  new  regiments  nad  been  re- 
cruited and  organized* 

The  whole  number  of  men  ftimished  by  MiBSonri  no- 
der  different  calls  of  the  President  vtim  to  Febra- 

arylstlSH^A- C0t67« 

Nomber  or  men  ftamlshed  since  Febmsry  let.  1864,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  ofthe  Commisaerr  of  Masters, 
Department  of  the  Misaonrl,  and  Assbtsiit  Acting 

Provost  Marshal  Oftnoral  for  Miasonrl. 18,608 

Veteran  MoBters  to  April  a^lSM,. 1,409 

The  Enrolled  Missonrl  MIUtlA  th»t  hare  serred  six 
montha  and  loncer  redaoed  to  three  years  stand- 
ard, by  rmxut  or  Adlatant-General  of  Mfaaoori  of 
April  18,li64, 9.174 

Total  nnmber  fiirnlBhed  to  80th  Koyember,  18M.  81,767 

In  addition  there  has  been  in  the  field  since 
July  81st,  1861,  more  than  sixty  thousand  militia, 
in  payment  of  which  more  than  four  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended.  On  January 
1st,  1864^  there  was  due  the  militia  $989,679.05, 
to  provide  for  which  the  Governor  recommended 
an  issue  of  bonds.  The  services  of  this  militia 
have  been  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State. 


The  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  two  yters 
ending  September  80th,  1864^  was  $2,040,567. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  October  let, 
1862,  was  $700,101.  The  amount  subject  to 
appropriation,  after  adding  balances  transferred 
from  the  road  and  canal  finds,  was  $2,751,899. 
The  expenditures  in  the  two  fiscal  years,  includ- 
ing ordinary  and  special  appropriations,  were 
$961,880 ;  adding  the  several  sums  chargeable 
on  the  revenue  fdnd,  and  the  expenditures  were 
$2,858^07;  balance  October  1st,  1864^  $893,- 
691.  The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1868  and 
,1864  exceeded  that  of  the  years  1861  and  1862. 

The  bonds  and  interest  due  up  to  January  Ist, 
1865,  by  the  State,  including  old  debt,  revenue 
bonds,  and  interest  due  on  railroad  bonds,  issaed 
by  the  State  to  the  various,  railroads  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


state  bonds,  old  debt,  doe  In  1842,. . 
*  •  -    IMS,.. 


Bevenne  booda,  1864,. 
*  ••       186«,. 


Intereat  on  PafOifle  B.  B.  bonds  from  July 

18(0,  to  Jan.  186fi|lnola8iTe,. 

Interest  on  Padflc  R  B.  bonds  fbr  Bontb- 

weat  Branoh,  from  July  18SL  to  Jan. 

186^  indnalye,. 

Interest  on  Flatte  Oa  B.  B.  bonds  from 

Jnly  18S1,  to  Jan.  186ft,  IndasiTe, . . . 
Intereat  on  North  Mlssoori  B.  B.  bonds 

from  JtOy  1861  to  Jan.  1866,  Indlasive 
Interest  on  St  Louis  and  Iron  Monntafai 

B.  B.^  bonds  from  Jnly  1861,  to  Jan. 

186ft,  inelnalTe,. 

Interest  on  Oalro  and  Folton  B.  B.  bonds 

from  Jnly  1861,  to  Jan.  186ft,  Snclnaiye 
Add  for  m<mey  boirowed  from  the  banks 

by  GoTemor  Gamble, 


4S1,00» 


150,000 


m^mjm 


There  was  also  contracted  a  military  debt  by 
the  State.  The  IGssomi  Oonvention,  at  its 
October  session,  1861,  passed  an  ordinance  ap- 
propriating one  million  of  dollars  in  defence 
warrants,  redeemable  and  payable  into  the  State 
treasury  for  taxes,  to  enable  her  authorities  to 
protect  the  State  by  organising  and  putting  into 
service  the  loyal  militia.  These  warrants,  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  sev* 
enty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
have  been  paid  out  in  the  State  for  the  organ- 
ization, support^  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
militia.  The  Gleneral  Asswnbly  at  its  lost  ses- 
sion, by  an  act  to  provide  means  for  the  pay- 
ment and  support  of  the  enrolled  militia,  ap" 
proved  March  9th,  1868,  appropriated  the  sum 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  authorized  the 
issue  of  three  millions  6f  Union  military  bonds 
for  that  purpose.  The  sum  of  three  millions  of 
these  bonds  have  been  issued,  and  delivered  to 
the  paymasters  of  the  State,  and  by  them  paid 
out  to  the  enrolled  militia,  making  a  military 
debt  of  the  State  of  four  million  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
dollara.  Defence  warrants  were  made  receiva- 
ble for  all  taxes  due  the  State;  Union  military 
bonds  were  made  receivable  for  50  per  cent,  of 


*  Tbe  Iron  Monnta!n  Baflroad  Oompany  hare  paid  Into  tlia 
treasunr  $60,000  on  their  Intereat  aoooont 
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State  reveime,  and  for  all  militur  and  oommTi-  lasting  soil.    Goal  of  a  good  ^nalitj  for  fires 

tation  tax,  provided  for  nnder  saia  act  of  March,  and  blacksmiths'  nse^  is  found  m  most  of  the 

1868,  np  to  and  indading  the  year  1864.  connties.    Fine  bnildmg-stone  is  found  in  near 

There  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  and  ly^yery  connty. 

oancdled  and  destroyed,  np  to  the  1st  of  Decern*  Sonth  of  the  Missouri  Riyer  minerals  are 

ber,  186i,  defence  warrants  amounting  to  the  found,  with  but   little   fanning  land  except 

sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirteen  along  the  Kansas  border  and  Missouri  Biver, 

thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  and  a  small  section  of  the  southwest  comer  of 

There  has  been  redeemed  and  paid  into  the  the    8tate.     The  surface  of  the  country  is 

treasury  for  taxes,  etc.,  up  to  the  first  day  of  broken  and  hilly,  the  Ozark  Mountain  range 

December,  1864,  Union  military  bonds,  amount-  crossing  the  entire  breadth  of  the  southern  p^ 

ing  to  tiie  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  of  the  State.    Several  rivers,  that  are  at  tunes 

twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven-  navigable  quite  a  distance,  and  numerous  moun- 

ty  doUars  and  interest  allowed  thereon  amount-  tain  streams  and  great  springe,  will  fumish, 

inff  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  when  improved,  immense  power  for  manu&c- 

d<mar8  and  seven  cents.  turing  purposes. 

During  the  years  1661  and  1862  the  disturb-  The  minerals  are  in  great  abundance ;  the 

ances  in  aU  portions  of  the  State  utterly  sus-  coal  and  wood  in  dose  proximity,  rendering 

pended  and  prostrated  the  common  schools  in  the  cost  of  working  the  ore  very  httle.    Often 

nearly  every  county.     In  1863  many  school-  iron  ore,  coal,  wood,  and  water  power  may  be 

house  doors  were  thrown  open  and  children  had  from  the  same  hillside. 

?:athered  in  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  On  Jan.  6th  the  Constitutional  Convention 

n  1864  nearly  all  the  counties  north  of  the  assembled  in  St.  Louis.    It  was  organized  by 

Missouri  River  had  their  common  schools  in  the  election  of  Arnold  Shekel,  ef  St.  Charles, 

full  operation,  and  in  many  oountiee  south  of  as  President.     On  the  11th,  a 'committee  re- 

the  river  schools  were  opened.    The  change  ported  the   following   ordinance  of  emand- 

about  to  ttke  place  in  the  condition  of  the  pation: 

slaves,  has  already  turned  attention  to  their  jj,  ^  ^,^^.^  ^  ^j^  j^^  ^f  ^j^  ^^  o/MutouH 

education  and  to  the  relations  which  they  shall  ^  CoMfmtion  astembled.  That  liereftftcr  in  this  State 

hold  to  the  institutions  of  the  State.  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  inyoUntary  servi- 

It  was  estimated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  tude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 

m  consequence  of  tne  war.  Jiiven  at  that  penoa  declared  free. 

the  population  was  hardly  sufficient  to  develop  «^       ,            ^             ,.         *  ^^    r^ 

the  resources  and  gather  the  harvests.    Immi-  .  The  subsequent  proceedmgs  of  the  Conven- 

gration  is  therefore  jfreatly  needed.  ^^^  *w  ^^  reported : 

The  newly-dected  State  officers  were  inaugu-  „The  ordinance  having  PMsed  to  a  second  reading, 

rated  on  Jan.  6th,  1866.    Gov.  Fletcher  in  his  ^-  ^""^^  proposed  the  foUowmg  amendment: 

gtAArtt^a  aava  •  ISec  %  That  no  penoD  ean.  on  aooonnt  of  color,  bo  dlBqnaU- 

uuuross  Btt/D .  fled  as  a  witnesa,  or  be  dlaabled  to  contract,  or  be  prevented 


swiftrew^  that  w«t  on  Industry,  no'^eaon  th«  SuTub^'^li^  tolSy  re";SSSt.or«J,\Ja&l«l^^^ 

Western  Continent  containinK  an  equal  number  of  regard  to  any  personal  rights  than  snch  as  are  held  upon 

aqnare  miles,  can  compare  with  onr  own  State.  While  others  nnder  UKe  drcemstanoes. 

embracing  a  greater  number  of  acres  of  good  agri-        ^r.  Switzler.    I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to 

cultural  land  Ihan  any  other  State  in  the  tnion,  His-  the  amendment.    I  desire  to  amend  the  amendment 

soun  has  more  iron  than  aU  the  other  States  com-  ^y  ^^ing  an  additional  section  as  follows : 

bmed;  lead  m  quantities  greater  than  elsewhere  dis-      '       .  v:  v  n  w  *v  ^  *     *«v  t.^  w  ^«  ^ i;i  *— 

covered  in  the  world ;  mines  of  cobalt  and  sine,  and  ,  Sec.  4  It  aball  be  the  dnty  of  the  Legldatnre  to  provide  by 

f  J     ^  w  w» M« ,  u^uoB  v»  vuuMi.  wuu  >iuu,  »uu  ^    j    apprcntlcliur  aU  slavea  emancipated  by  this  ordinance, 

lodes  of  copper ;  whole  distnets  of  country  underlaid  between  tte  agwrf  tweWe  and  tweng^-one  years.       ^ 
with  strata  of  coal ;  abnost  iUimitable  forests  of  the        «,  ti«.vT    Tk-* «-  ;»««hj.,^«»  .  n^»  «...«^no.f^/>n 

unequalled  water-power;  one  of  the  Urgest  rivers  of  ®^4°r®Lu    5f        !^rL-„^  ««  «i.i«i,  *^..  -«w«.f 
the  world  aowingthroigh  her  centre,  md  another      /  kngthviMscussion  «?»«ed  in  w^ch  Uie  jrabjw^ 

washing  the  whoSlength^of  her  horded  Jo'^cToS^dTMrTTudd^mo"^^^^^^   T-^^s 

The  military  policy  adopted  at  the  present  question, 
time  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  it  is  expected,       Mr.  Drake.    What  is  it  ?  ,  .     , ,  , 

will  prevent  the  return  of  the  Confederate  u^rS^^v*    "^*uV?*!?;Si'.;wl!fM  i'L'if  *^^; 

««,».;^5  *^  +1,^  -«5i  ^fi  ^ui.^«  c*«*^  ity  of  this  house,  it  brings  the  subject  to  a  vote,  first 

armies  to  the  soil  of  either  State.  ^  ^i  t^e  first  amendment  and  second  on  the  second 

That  part  of  the  State  north  of  the  Missouri  amendment,  and  third  on  the  original  proposition. 
River  is  mostly  an  agricultural  country.    Good       The  President.    The  question  now  before  the  con- 
timber  is  found  in  abunduice  along  the  streams,  ▼«ution  is,  on  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  of  the 

and  out  from  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile  usually  fSU^"???,  ^Z  ^"^"'' '  ^        """  ^ 

.1  •  •     V     •  m.    1     J  •      •I.        J  ^-ii  anects  that  alone. 

the  praine  begins.    The  land  is  nch,  and  the       Mr.  Budd.    I  withdraw  it. 

sub-soil  is  of  a  loamy  day,  making  it  a  very       Mr.  Drake.    The  question  is  on  the  motion  I  made 
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to  reject  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  firom  Honae,  and  Oongressmen  elect,  and  the  report 

Franklin.  BBja  * 

Mr.  Clover.    And  npon  it  the  ayes  and  noes  are  i,  *  «              -  «^    ,     .       «     :.  ..^     « «,     • 

demanded  '"^*  Bonner,^  of  St.  Lonia,  offered  the  foUowing 

Mr.  Drake.    Yea,  I  caU  for  the  ajes  and  noes  on  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

that  question.  Bstolved.  That  Col.  Jameeon,  of  8t  Lonia.  Mr.  Katamt 

Mr.  Strong.    I  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order  of  HannlbaL  and  Mr.  Doan,  of  Grundy,  be  InTlted  up  in  fttmt 

to  amend  that  motion  ?    If  so,  I  desire  to  offer  a  mo-  ^^^  speaker's  stand  and  slug    John  Brown." 

tion  that  all  amendments  be  rejected  temporarily.  The  song  was  sung  amid  immense  applanse. 

The  President.    I  don't  think  it  is  proper  at  this  The  Lieut-Goyemor  offered  the  foUowing  reaola- 

time.  tion,  which  was  adopted : 

The  vote  was  then  taken  and  resulted :  ayes,  58 ;  Buolved^  That  a  committee  of  seyen  be  appointed  1^  tlia 

noes,  4.  ohair  to  draft  Joint  reaolntloDB  suitable  to  the  importanoe  of 

The  motion  to  reject  the  amendment  preyailed :  the  occasion,  and  that  the  same  be  submitted  to  toe  Qeneml 

ayes.  87  ;  noes,  25.  Assembly  for  Its  action. 

After  the  disposal  of  seyeral  points  of  order  the  The  chairman  appointed  the  committee, 

yote  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,  Pending  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  whidi 


resulting— ayes^  59 ;  noes,  4 :  absent,  8.    The  noes  was  held  at  night,  eyery  window  of  the  Capitol 

were  Messrs  Gilbert  of  Platte,  Harris,  Morton,  and  illuminated,  and  the  yery  hills  of  Jefferson  were 

Switzler.  made  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  rejoice. 

The  announcement  of  the  yote  was  receiyed  with  /•\       v         _j.    -i                                            •     j 

loud  applause  and  with  waying  of  handkerchiefs  and  On  the  next  day  a  message  was  receivea 

swinging  of  hats.    The  president  and  sergeant-at-  by  the  Convention  from  the  Governor  and 

aras  found  it  impossible  to  queU  the  enthusiMm.  Legislature  of  Illinois,  expressing  their  oon- 

.o^-on^^JniZ^J^^ncl  ^iU^t'^l  tl  i^^^o^  on  fte  p««age  of  the  ordinance, 

table.  Afterwards  a  motion  was  made  m  the  Conven- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  tion  to  pay  the  loyal  owners  for  their  slaves. 

Mr.  Owen.    X  understand  that  the  Bey.  Mr.  Eliot  It  was  laid  on  the  table — ^ayes,  44 ;  noes,  4. 

is  in  the  hall,  and  I  moye  that  he  come  forward  and  ^  motion  was  also  made  to  submit  the  ordi- 

On«'?e'tf*ESJSio^„tSyo^^'^'^'°'^  Bi«««8  of  the  Convention  to  the  i^opla.    Alter 

Prayer  was  then  offered  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  as  Bome  discnssion  it  was  laid  on  the  table — ayes, 

follows :  Most  merciful  God.  before  whom  we  are  all  44 ;  noes,  9. 

equal,  we  look  up  to  Thee  who  hast  declared  Thyself  Th©  number  of  slaves  in  Missouri,  according 

S?'  ?*Sl®^  ^R^f"^  ^®^P55  ^^^  °"'  '**'*°°?  de^«°ce»  Jo  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  114,931 . 

thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  no  respecter  of  persons,  to  vrl^^lJ^L"*  ^"^!^^         x^fllL  ♦!,«  T..^a_ 

thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst  send  Jesus  Christ  into  Measures  were  introduced  before  the  L^jis- 

the  world  to  redeem  the  world  from  sin,  and  that  He  lature  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  emanci- 

was  the  friend  to  the  poor,  that  He  came  to  break  pated  blacks.    These  measures,  and  also  the 

the  manacles  of  the  slayes,  "  that  the  oppressed  farther  proceedings  of  the  State  Convention, 

might  go  free."    We  thank  Thee  that  this  3 ay  the  ^            ^^      ^\^    j^.^        f  jg^g       ^  ,^jj 

people  of  this  State  haye  had  grace  giyen  them  to  do  t    T     sv          \l          "'««^*  j  v*  x^w,  wx«  *r«u 

as  they  would  be  done  by.    We  pray  that  thy  bless-  be  found  m  a  subsequent  volume, 

ings  may  rest  upon  the  proceeding  of  this  Conyen-  At  the  dose  of  the  year  Mij.-Gen.  Pope  was 

tion,  that  no  eyil  may  come  to  this  State  from  the  ordered  to  relieve  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  command 

wrong  position  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  ^f  ^^  mUitary  department, 

action  of  to-day,  but  that  we,  all  of  us,  may  be  united  -uTkn/MT  a  -on    t-  .  ^^  i?™ .  -^^^^a  n^^^^^ . »..  ^ 

to  sustain  this  which  is  the  law  of  the  land.    We  MOOQUARD,  Jean  Feanqois  Ooxstant,  a 

pray,  0  God,  but  our  hearts  are  too  full  to  express  French  man   of  letters,  and  private  secretarj 

our  thanksgiving.    Thanks  be  to  God  for  this  day :  to  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  bom 

that  light  has  now  come  out  from  darkness,  that  all  in  Bordeaux  in  1791,  died  in  Paris,  Dec  9, 

thmgs  are  now  promising  a  future  of  peace  and  quiet-  jgg^     g           educated  at  Paris,  and  obtained 

ness  to  our  distracted  State.    Grant  that  this  voice  TT      i          ^  v  ^^^^^r^  'T'  *  ••   "» €«.>*v »/•««*«« 

may  go  oyer  the  whole  land  until  the  Ordinance  of  the  place  of  bursar  m  tJie  college  of  Louis  le 

Emancipation  is  made  perfect  throughout  the  States.  Grand,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Prylanee. 

We  ask  it  through  the  name  of  our  dear  Lord  and  On  quitting  college  he  entered  the  school  of 

Redeemer.    Amen.  law,  was  oUled  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  joined 

Mr.  Budd  offered  the  following  resolution:  the  Liberal  party  in  ite  opposition  to  the  Gov. 

Retoietd^  That  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  passed  by  this  Con-  emment  of  the  Restoration.  He  was  employed 

Tention,  freeing  sll  persons  In  the  State  heretofore  held  as  „„  ^^„«««i  :«  ««,,««  ^c  +1^^  *vyxiu;««i  *^^^\t^  r^f  "i-v^ 

slayes,  signed  &y  thel^esident  and  attested  by  the  Secretsry  ^  COUn§el  m  SOme  of  the  political  tnals  of  the 

as  a  tme  oopy,  be,  and  the  same  shall  be  placed  In  the  han<u  period,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  military 

of  a  special  messenger  to  transmit  to  the  Goyemor  of  the  pnnflnirni^v     in    whii'h    the    fnnr    aArtrAAnta    nf 

State  atJofferson  City;  and  when  received  by  him,  he  Is  re-  OOn^iracy,    m    wmcn    tpe    lOUT    SergeaniS    01 

quested  to  issue  his  proclamation,  stating  that  by  an  lire-  Kochelle  were  implicated,  and  for  wmcn  they 

vocable  act  of  the  Convention,  slavery  is  abolished  In  the  suffered  death.  He  ceasedto  practise  as  a  lawver 

stateofMisBonrinowandforever.  .^  1826,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Convention  g^its.     It  was  probably  during  this  period  that 

a^ourned.  j^^  prepared  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  and 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  some  other  works  of  less  importance.     The 

was  immediately  sent  by  telegraph  to  Jefferson  career  and  misfortunes  of  Hortense  Beauhar- 

City,  where  tiie  Legislature  was  in  session^  and  nais,  the  beautiful,  though  not  always  discreet 

a  scene  of  great  rejoicing  ensued.     Several  queen  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-Eing  of  Holland, 

spontaneous  gatherings  of  the  people  were  seem  to  have  fascinated  the  young  advocate, 

held,  "at  which  the  wildest  enthusiasm  pre-  and  he  became  a  warm  adherent  to  the  for- 

vailed.    At  one  of  the  meetings  speeches  were  tunes  of  the  Bouapartcs.     In  the  attempt  of 

made  by  State  senators,  the  chaplain  of  the  Louis  Napoleon  to  incite  a  revolution  at  Stras- 
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btirg  in  1886,  Mooquard  was  one  of  his  partT*,  was  sprightly  and  entertaining,  though  of  late 
and  rendered  him  essential  service.  In  1840  yearsniscontribntions  in  that  capacity  were  few. 
he  started  Le  Commerce^  a  paper  devoted  to  Ab  a  poet,  however,  and  more  particularly  as 
the  interests  of  the  Bonaparte  funily,  and  in  a  song- writer,  Mr.  Morris  acquured  his  chief 
every  way  songht  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  reputation ;  and  many  of  his  lyrical  efforts  have 
Louis  Napoleon.  NataraQy  he  was  one  of  the  had  a  prodigious  popularity.  The  familiar  lines 
most  active  opponents  of  Louis  Philippe  and  ^' Wocniman  spare  that  Tree'*  have  circulated,  it 
the  Orleans  dynasty  in  1848,  and  aided  power-  is  said,  by  millions  of  copies,  and  are  ei^oyed 
fully  in  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  Pres!*  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
dent  of  the  French  Republic,  and  in  the  c<mp  Others,  as  "  We  were  Boys  Together,"  "  Land- 
d^etat  of  Deo.  1862,  was  the  confidant,  if  not  Ho  I "  "  Long  Time  Ago  "  "  My  Mother's  Bible," 
the  prompter,  and  certainly  the  most  trusted  and  "  Whip-Poor- Will,"  were  universal  fevor- 
adviser  or  his  imperial  master.  He  had  been  ites  in  the  concert  room  while  it  was  stiQ 
his  private  secretary  from  the  time  of  his  eleo-  fashionable  to  sing  Engliah  songs,  and  are  iden- 
tion  to  the  Presidency.  fVom  1852  to  his  tified  with  pleasing  melodies  written  for  them 
death,  he  was  ever  the  confidential  fnend  and  by  Stephenson,  Bishop,  Balfe,  and  other  Eng- 
mouth-piece  of  Napoleon  III.  The  decrees,  lish  composers.  His  remaining  writings  corn- 
proclamations,  and  manifestoes  of  the  emperor  prise  "  The  Deserted  Bride  and  other  Poems," 
owed  their  final  form  to  him,  and  often  not  a  aBevolutionarydramaentitled"Briercliff,"and 
little  of  their  character.  If  l^apoleon  wished  a  variety  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  Europe  on  any  great  ques-  The  last  complete  edition  of  his  poems  appeared 
tion,  like  that  of  the  Italian  War,  the  Polish  in  1860.  He  also  edited  a  volume  of  ^^Amer- 
Insurrection,  or  the  European  Congress,  Moo-  ican  Melodies,"  containing  songs  by  upwards  of 
guard  presently  put  forth  a  tentative  pamphlet  250  native  authors,  andT  in  coigunction  with 
on  the  Bubjec^  not  always  avowing  the  em-  Willis^  the  "  Prose  and  J^oetry  of  Europe  and 
peror's  determinations,  but  stating  the  argu-  America."  He  resided  for  many  years  at  Un- 
ments  which  would  justify  a  given  course  of  dercliff,  a  beautifully  situated  country  seat 
action.  With  aU  these  duties,  he  still  found  among  the  Hudson  River  Highlands,  and  was 
time  for  literary  labor  in  the  region  of  imagina-  customarily  addressed  as  General  Morris,  deriv- 
tion  and  fancy.  •  He  wrote  several  historic  ing  the  title  from  his  commission  of  brigadier- 
dramas  for  the  stage,  between  1857  and  1862,  general  in  the  New  York  State  Militia, 
all  of  which  had  a  remarkable  popularity.  The  MORTON,  Masous,  an  American  ^atesmam 
most  celebrated  of  them  were  "  Tireuse  de  and  jurist,  bom  in  Freetown,  Mass.,  Eebruary 
Cartes,'^  1869;  ''MoMOcres  de  Syrie,^^  1860;  19th,  1784,  died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  February  6th, 
^^  Prise  de  Fekin^^^  1861.  He  also  published  in  1864.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  IJnivermty 
the  " Bevtte  Buropeenne"  and  afterwards  in  with  high  honors  in  1804,  and  after  pursuing 
book  form,  a  novel  entitled  "c7<»8i«,"  of  great  his  legal  studies  at  the  law-school  in  litchfield, 
merit,  and  which  was  very  suocessAil.  •  Conn.,  where  John  0.  Oalhoun  was  his  fellow- 
MORRIS,  GsoBOE  P.,  an  American  poet  and  student,  commenced  practice  in  Taunton  in 
journalist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  10th,  1807.  He  soon  became  a  prominent  leader  of 
1802,  died  in  New  York,  July  6th,  1864.  He  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetis,  and  from 
commenced  his  literary  career  in  N'ew  York,  1817  to  .1821  represented  his  district  in  Oon- 
where,  at  15  years  of  age,  he  wrote  verses  for  gress,  where  he  cast  his  vote  against  the  Mis- 
several  of  the  newspapers.  In  1828  he  associ-  souri  Oompromise  bill.  He  was  lieutenant- 
ated  himself  with  Samuel  Woodworth  in  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1824-'25,  dis- 

{mblication  of  the  "  New  York  Mirror,"  a  week-  charging  for  a  part  of  the  time  the  duties  of 

yjourndof  great  merit,  which,  after  a  success-  Acting  Govemor,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 

fol  career  of  19  years,  succumbed  in  1842  to  appointed  by  Gov.  Lincoln  a  Justice  of  the 

the  commercial  disasters  of  the  times.    It  was  Supreme  Court.    In  this  position  he  won  very 

the  first  periodical  of  its  kind  which  relied  in  high  distinction  for  sagacity  and  juridical  leam- 

any  consiaerable  degree  upon  native  talent,  and  ing,  his  reputation  being  in  nowise  affected  by 

through  its  columns  Bryant,  Hoffman,  Paulding,  the  fact  that  during  the  fifteen  years  he  occu- 

Leggett,  Halleck,  Fay,  Willis,  and  other  authors,  pied  a  seat  upon  the  bench  he  continued  to  be 

gave  to  the  world  some  of  their  most  oharac-  annually  nominated  candidate  for  Govemor  by 

teristic  productions.    In  1848  Mr.  Morris  started  the  Democratic  party,  then  in  a  hopeless  minor- 

the  ^^  New  Mirror,"  which  did  not  live  beyond  ity  in  the  State.    Li  1839,  after  an  animated 

its  third  volume ;  and  in  1844  he  established  in  canvass,  he  was  elected  Govemor  by  a  mcgor- 

New  York  the  "Evening  Mirror,"  in  whidi  he  ity  of  one  in  the  popular  vote  over  Edward 

was  assisted  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis.    Tins  was  Everett,  and  filled  the  office  until  January,  1841. 

succeeded  in  1^  by  the  "  National  Press,"  the  At  the  annual  election  in  November,  184^,  there 

title  of  which  in  1846  was  changed  to  the  well-  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  and  he  was  elected 

known  one  of  the  "Home  Joumsd."    In  con-  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  holding  office  until 

junction  with  Mr.  Willis  he  edited  this  paper  January  1844.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  col- 

until  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  when,  lector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  but  resigned  that po- 

on  account  of  failmg  health,  he  desisted  from  aition  upon  participating  in  1848  in  the  Free  Soil 

literary  labors  and  retired.    As  a  journalist  he  movement  which  nominated  Van  Buren  for  Pros- 
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ident  in  opposition  to  the  regular  Democratic  the  28d  HUnoiB  infimtry,  afterwards  known  as 
candidate.  He  remained  tme  to  his  anti-atavery  '*  Mulligan's  Bri^nde,"  was  made  colonel,  and 
predilections  until  his  death,  advocating  the  in  July,  1861,  left  for  the  front  During  the 
restriction  of  slavery  to  its  existing  limits,  and  first  month  or  two  of  aervice  the  regiment  was 
deprecating  any  tendency  of  the  Democratio  actively  engaged  in  Virginia  and  Ifiasouri  nntii 
party  toward  the  support  of  that  institution.  September,  when  it  was  ordered  to  the  defence 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  the  of  Lexington.  For  nine  daysGoL  Mulfiganheld 
Southern  States  he  gave  his  whole  influence  in  the  town  against  heavy  odds,  praying  for  re- 
support  of  the  Government  and  Administration,  enforcements;  but  reftnforoem«its  came  not; 
Qov.  Morton  held  various  other  offices  of  trust  Lexinston  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and 
and  honor  besides  those  enumerated,  and  died  Ool.  Mulligan  and  his  command  were  also  cap- 
universally  respected  and  esteemed.  tured.  He  was  exchanged  on  the  26th  of  Nov., 
MULLIGAN,  Col.  James  A.,  an  officer  of  and  returned  to  Chicago  as  the  hero  of  Lexing- 
U.  S.  volunteers,  bom  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  ton.  On  his  return  he  reorganized  his  regi- 
1830 ;  died  July  26,  1864,  from  wounds  re-  ment.  In  January,  1862,  he  was  ordered  with 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  his  reg^ent  to  proceed  to  New  Greek,  Va., 
of  Irish  descent,  his  parents  having  emigrated  and  hold  that  post  From  that  date  till  the 
to  this  country  a  few  years  previous  to  his  time  of  his  reSnlistment  0n  June^  l^^X  0(^ 
birth.  In  the  autumn  of  1886  his  parents  re-  Mulligan  participated  in  several  hard-fou|^ 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  after  a  few  years^  resl-  battles. 

dence  placed  him  in  the  University  of  St  Ma-  In  the  battle  of  Winchester  during  a  charge  on 
ry^s  of  the  Lake.  He  graduated  in  1850,  being  the  rebel  lines  he  was  mortally  wounded ;  a  squad 
the  first  graduate  from  the  university,  and  in  of  his  men  seeing  him  faU,  attempted  to  carry 
the  same  year  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  him  off  tiie  field,  but  seeing  that  the  colors  of 
In  1851  he  accompanied  John  Lloyd  Stephens,  his  brigade  were  endangered,  he  turned  to  Ms 
the  American  author,  on  his  expedition  to  the  bearers  and  exclaimed,  "  Lay  me  down  and 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  After  remaining  at  Pan-  save  the  fiag,"  repeating  the  order  upon  thev 
ama  about  a  year,  the  deceased  returned  to  hesitation.  They  obeyed  him,  and  ere  their  re- 
Chicago,  and  in  1865  he  was  admitted  to  the  turn,  he  was  borne  off  by  the  enemy,  and  soon 
bar,  and  immediately  commenced  practice  in  after  died  in  tlieir  hands.  Col.  Mulligan  was 
that  city.  During  the  winter  of  1857  he  was  at  one  time  offered  a  commission  of  brigadier 
Appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  In-  general;  but  dedined,  preferring  to  remain  with 
terior  at  Washington.  When  the  war  broke  his  old  regiment  He  was  a  peculiarly  gifted 
out  he  obtained  l£e  requisite  authority^  and  in  writer,  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  and 
a  few  weeks  raised  a  fine  reghnent  of  Lishmen,  an  earnest,  devoted  Catholic. 
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NAVY,  CovFBDKBATB.  Under  this  title 
Is  embraced  all  the  classes  of  armed  vesseb 
fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  at 
Richmond.  These  consisted  of  rams  for  sea 
service,  others  for  harbor  service,  cruisers,  and 
gunboats. 

The  rams  built  in  England  for  sea  service, 
and  which  excited  much  anxiety  near  the  dose 
of  the  previous  year,  under  a  conviction  that 
they  were  intended  for  the  Confederates,  were 
detained  and  bought  by  the  Eufflish  Govern- 
ment None  of  this  dass  of  vessels  were  there- 
fore built  in  English  ports  and  suffered  to  en- 
ter the  service  of  the  Richmond  Government 
The  efforts  of  the  Confederates  in  England, 
however,  called  forth  the  following  protest  and 
remonstrance  from  the  Government : 

Hn  BsmBH  Hajsrt^  Lmaroit.        ) 
WASKiNOToir,  D.  a,  April  1,  1861 ) 
Mr,  Jefftiwn  Davit,  dbc,  dc,  Mekmond,  Fa. 

SiB :  I  have  been  instructed  by  £arl  Russell,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  convey  to  you  the  following  extract  of  a 
despatch  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  his 
Loroship.  I  have  chosen  the  method  which  appeared 
to  me  the  only  available  one,  under  the  present  un- 
happy circumstances  in  wldch  the  country  is  involved, 


and  I  trust  that  the  absence  of  all  recognized  or  con- 
sular residents  or  other  agents  of  her  Hii^esty  near 
Richmond,  will  be  recognized  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  not  being  sent  through  usual  channels.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  bearer  of  this  despatch,  whom 
you  have  consented  to  allow  to  visit  Richmond,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Gk>yemment  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  into  your  lines  on  the  flag-of-tmoe 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  delirerinff  it,  and  will  desire 
your  permission  to  return  for  Washington  by  the 
same  mode  of  conveyance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  re8Dect.jg>ur 
obedient,  humble  servant,  LY05S. 

[OOPT.] 

You  will  also  convey  to  Mr.  -Davis,  at  Richmond, 
through  such  channels  as  shall  be  available,  and  as 
you  may  in  your  discretion  deem  pr^er,  the  formal 
protest  and  remonstrance  of  her  Hi^estf's  Gov- 
ernment adntinst  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  to  build  war  veasels 
within  her  H^esty's  dominions  to  be  employed 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps your  Lordship  might  best  accomplish  tbia  ob- 
ject by  obtaining  permission  from  the  authorities  of 
Doth  belligerents  to  send  a  special  raessenjif^er  to  Ridi- 
mond  with  the  necessary  despatch,  in  which  you  will 
transmit  this  paragrapn,  or  the  substance  of  it,  to- 
gether with  all  that  follows,  to  the  close  of  this  com- 
munication. 

Her  M^esty's  Government,  in  taking  this  ooorss^ 
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desires  Mr.  Dayis  to  rest  assured  that  it  is  adopted 
antirelj  in  that  spirit  of  neutrality  which  has  been 
declared  the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
two  belligerents  now  so  lunentablj  desolaung  Amer- 
ica, and  which  will  continue  to  be  pursued,  with  a 
careAil  and  earnest  desire  to  make  it  conducive  to  the 
most  rigid  impartialfty  and  justice. 

After  consulting  with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
her  Mfyesty's  GoTemment  hare  come  to  the  decision 
that  agents  of  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States  have  been  engaged  in  buildmg  ressels 
which  would  be  at  least  partially  equipped  for  war 
purposes  on  leaving  the  ports  of  this  country ;  that 
these  war  vessels  would  undoubtedly  be  used  against 
the  United  States,  a  country  with  which  this  Gov- 
ernment is  at  peace;  that  this  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  have  just  ground 
for  serious  complaint  against  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, should  they  permit  such  an  infraction  of  the 
amicable  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  confidently  rely  on 
the  frankness,  courtesy,  and  discernment  which  Mr. 
Davis  has  displayed  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  oeen  placed  during  the  past  three  years, 
for  a  recognition  of  the  oorre^ness  of  the  position 
which  her  Majesty's  Ctovemment  have  taken  upon 
this  subject.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  difficulty 
of  proving  in  a  court  of  law  that  the  parties  procuring 
the  builmnff  of  these  vessels  are  agents  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  it  is  universally  understood 
throughout  the  world  that  they  are  so,  and  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Davis 
would  not  deny  that  they  are  so.  Constructed  as 
"rams,"  as  these  vessels  are,  they  would  certainly 
be  in  a  condition  on  leavinff  port  to  inflict  the  most 
serious  damage  on  vessels  oelongin^  to  the  United 
States,  as  was  shown  by  the  destruction  of  the  Cum- 
berland, United  States  sloop-of-war,  by  the  "ram" 
Merrimac,  merely  by  the  latter  being  run  into  colli- 
sion with  the  Cumberland. 

Such  vessels  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equip- 
ped as  war  vessels  of  a  certain  power,  although  they 
DC  without  a  g^n  or  any  ammunition  on  board;  nor 
can  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  **  equip "  in  the 
sense  of  "to  furnish  with  every  thiuff  necessary  for 
a  yoyage,"  be  held  for  a  moment  to  umit  its  signifi- 
cance to  the  furnishing  of  a  war  yessel  with  every 
thing  which  it  might  be  possible  to  put  upon  her,  or 
the  ultimately  putting  of  which  on  her  might  be  con- 
templated. Such  a  construction  cannot  be  enter- 
tained for  an  instant. '  It  is  clear  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty  gun  ship  miffht  be  equipped  for  war  purposes 
with  any  (htction  of  ner  armament  on  board,  althouffh 
she  miffht  not  be  so  powerful  or  so  efficient  as  she 
would  be  if  she  had  the  whole  of  it.  A  ram  would  be 
also  equipped  for  war  purposes,  although  the  absence 
of  her  oranance  and  ammunition  might  render  her 
less  effective  than  she  would  be  with  uiem.  This,  it 
is  presumed  bv  her  Mi^esty's  Government,  will  be 
conceded  bjr  Mr.  Davis  without  Airther  argument  or 
illustration  in  support  of  it. 

This  much  being  established  to  the  perfect  convic- 
tion of  her  Mi^esty's  Government  and  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  admitted,  as  they  are  convinced  it 
must  be,  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  by  every  other  person  of 
sound  and  impartial  judgment,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est room  to  ooubt  tnat  it  ispuiposed  to  use  the  ves- 
sels in  question  against  the  United  States,  a  country 
with  which  this  nation  is  at  peace  and  on  terms  of 
amity,  and  that  the  permitting  them  to  leave  the  ports 
of  her  Mi^esty's  dominions  would  be  a  v^lation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  such  an  in- 
jurious act  toward  the  United  States  as  would  justii^ 
the  Government  of  that  country  in  seriously  com- 
plaining of  it  as  unfriendly  and  offensive  in  the  high- 
est degree,  even  to  Ijie  imminent  peril  of  rupturing 
the  peacetul  relations  now  existing  between  the  two 
Qountries.     * 


Under  these  circumstances  her  M^esty's  Goy« 
emment  protest  and  remonstrate  against  any  fur- 
ther efforts  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  or  the  authorities  or  agents 
thereof,  to  build  or  cause  to  be  built^  or  to  purchase 
or  cause  to  be  purchased,  any  such  vessels  as  those 
styled  rams,  or  any  other  vessels  to  be  used  for  war 
purposes  aorainst  toe  United  States,  or  against  any 
country  wiui  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  peace 
and  on  terms  of  amity ;  and  her  Majestjr's  Government 
further  protest  and  remonstrate  against  all  acts  in 
violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  realm. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Lordship's  obedient 
servant,  RUSSELL. 

To  tins  despatch  a  reply  was  made  on  April 
6th  to  Lord  Lyons,  by  the  Private  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Davis,  in  whicm  the  infonnaHty  of  the 
mode  of  commonication  was  waived,  bnt  a 
protest  was  made  at  the  use  of  tiie  {erm  ^'  so- 
called  "  Confederate  States ;  the  plea  of  neu- 
trality is  regarded  as  a  cover  for  hostility.  He 
says: 

Were,  indeed,  her  Majesty's  Government  sincere 
in  a  desire  and  determination  to  maintain  neutrality^ 
the  President  could  not  but  feel  that  they  would 
neither  be  just  nor  ffallant  to  allow  the  subjugatioD 
of  a  nation  like  the  Confederate  States  by  such  a  bait- 
barous,  despotic  race  as  are  now  attempting  it. 

And  concludes  as  follows : 

As  for  the  specious  arguments  on  the  subject  of 
the  rams,  advanced  by  £arl  Russell,  the  President 
desires  me  to  state  that  he  is  content  to  leave  the 
world  and  history  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  tiiis 
attempt  to  heap  injury  upon  msiut,  by  declaring 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  and  law  officers  are 
satisfied  of  the  questions  involved,  while  those  ques- 
tions are  still  before  the  highest  leffal  tribunal  of  the 
kingdom,  composed  of  members  of  the  Government 
ana  the  nighest  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  for  their 
decision.  The  President  himself  will  not  condescend 
to  notice  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Lordship's  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

BURTON  N.  HARRISON,  Private  Sec'y. 

Daring  the  hosdlities  in  which  Denmark  was 
involved,  a  ram  was  built  in  a  port  of  France 
for  that  Government.  On  the  return  of  peace 
this  ram  was  transferred  to  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Richmond,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Oapt.  T.  J.  Page,  formerly  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  called  the  StonewaU.  She 
made  for  the  port  of  Ferrol,  in  Spaia,  and  was 
there  blockaded  by  the  U.  S.  frigates  Niagara 
and  Sacramento. 

The  cruisers  were  more  numerous  and  ex- 
ceedingly destructive.  Previous  to  January  80, 
1864,  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  destroyed  by  them  was  198 ;  ton- 
nage, 89,704 ;  value  of  vessels  at  $50  per  ton, 
14,485,200;  value  of  cargo  at  $100  per  ton, 
18,970,400.  Total,  $18,465,600.  The  number 
captured  by  the  different  vessels  and  by  the 
enemy  up  to  the  above  date,  was  as  follows : 
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The  other  merchant   vessels  (twenty-nine)  The  one  complaint  is,  that  persons  were  enlisted  at 

were  captured  in  Southern  harhors  and  rivers.  Bermuda  with  a  view  to  make  war  on  a  Stote  in 

Of  thp  ve«wfil9  oAntnrftd  hv  tha  rrniflera.  aeven-  *ni»*y 'fi'h  her  Majesty.     The  other  complaint  is, 

Ul  tne  vessels  capiurea  oy  tne  cruisers,  seven-  ^hat  certain  passengers  proceeding  from  Arana  in 

teen  were  twnded,  and  all  the  others  burned.  the  United  States  vessel  Boanokerwhen  fiye  hours 

'    During  1864  a  few  captures  were  made  by  from  Havana  on  their  voyage,  rose  on  the  captain, 

the  Alabama  before  she  was  sunk  by  the  Kear-  made  themselves  masters  of  the  vessel,  destroys 

sarge.    (/S'^c  Naval  Opebatiobts.)   The  Florida,  htf'«5''S''^Ilf^'^"it' P®™**®?  *?v^'^^  f*"  *^® 

r««^4.«?«  urx««i«   »«x»^«.»^  ^4P  ♦!,/  ^^^ci-  ^4  TTiJ  laland  of  Bermuda.    The  answer  to  the  first  com- 

Captain  Moms,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Vir-  pj^^^  ^^  ^,,^4  sufficient  eyidence  to  convict  the  per- 

ginia  in  July  and  captured  six  vessels,  and  de-  sons  accused  was  not  produced,  and  consequently 

stroyed  afterwards  a  number,  and  was  finally  they  could  not  be  convicted.     The  answer  to  the 

captured  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia  by  a  U.  S.  «»ond  compliunt  is,  that  the  person  airested  for  a 

ateamer.    (5*«  DiP«.M^r,o  OoBB«PpNrEi.o..)  '^^i^^J^^J^^^^r^^^^Z 

Three  more  cruisers  also  made  tneir  appear-  OoTemment  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
ance  during  1864,  viz. :  the  Tallahassee,  Olus-  which  are  acknowledged  by  her  M^esty'a  €k)vem- 
tee,  and  Ohickamauga.  The  steamer  Tallahas-  ment  to  possess  all  belligerent  rights, 
see  in  August  visited  the  entire  length  of  the  (Signed,)  X  am,  Ac,  BUSSELL 
coast  of  the  Northern  States,  and  destroyed  NAVY,  Unitkd  States.  Of  all  the  sys- 
thirty-three  vessels  in  ten  days,  one  of  which  tems  adopted  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
was  a  New  York  pilot-boat.  The  steamer  accomplish  the  various  and  arduous  objects 
Olustee  was  an  iron  vessel  of  1,100  tons  bur-  rendered  necessaiy  by  tihe  outbreak  of  the 
then,  schooner  rigged,  with  two  screws  and  war,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  man- 
very  fast.  SeverS  vessels  were  captured  by  ner  in  which  an  effective  blockade  of  the 
her  off  the  coast  and  bound  to  New  York  in  Southern  coast  was  secured.  The  length 
the  month  of  November.  The  steamer  Ghicka-  of  coast  to  be  blockaded  was  three  thousand 
mauga  also  captured  several  vessels,  which  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  (3,549)  miles, 
were  valued  at  $500,000.  This  is  a  greater  extent-  than  the  whole  coast 

The  most  important  rams  for  harbor  service  of  Europe  from  Oape  Trafalgar  to  Oape  North, 

were  the  Tennessee  and  Albemarle.    For  the  The  most  serious  attempts  heretofore  made  by 

details  respecting  these  and  also  the  Gonfeder-  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  ocmsisted 

ate  gunboats,  see  Naval  OpssATioirs.  in  endeavors  to  interdict  trade  at  a  few  of  the 

On  September  29th  the  steamer  Roanoke,  a  principal  ports  of  a  belligerent.    The  first  st^s 

passe^er  and  freight  vessel  runniuff  between  of  the  department  consisted  in  making  every 

Now  York  and  Havana,  was  captured  by  Lieu-  naval  vessel   available,  recalling  the  foreign 

tenant  Braine  and  some  companions,  who  had  squadrons.  Increasing   the  force  by  building 

oome  on  board  as  passengers  as  the  vessel  was  new  vessels,  and  procuring  for  naval  purposes 

leaving  Havana  in  the  afternoon.    The  officers  from    the    merchant   service   every  steamer 

and  crew  were  overpowered,  made  prisoners,  which  could  be  made  a  fighting  vessel,  and  in 

and  the  vessel  headed  for  Bermuda,  where  a  enlarging   the  capacity  of  the   navy  yards, 

pilot  was  called  on  board.    Braine  went  ashore  putting  in  requisition  the  foundries  and  work- 

and  brought  on  board  a  party,  and  the  vessel  shops  of  the  country  for  supplies  of  ordnance 

put  to  sea,  soon  overhauling  a  brig  with  coal  and  steam  machinery,  augmenting  the  nmnber 

and  provisions.  of  seamen,  and  supplying  the  deficiency  of 

These  were  taken  aboard,  and  on  the  next  officers  by  selecting  experienced  and  able  sh^ 

day  a  vessel  was  sent  to  taJce  off  the  passen-  masters    and    others   from    the    commercial 

gers.    The  transfer  was  made  together  with  marine.    The  next  efforts  of  the  department 

a  quantity  of  cotton,  and  the  steamer  set  on  were  directed  toward  securing  several  harbors^ 

fire.    The  passengers  and  crew  were  taken  Into  at  comparatively  equidistant  points,  as  bases  of 

Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  the  purser  and  first  mate  operations  for  the  several  squadrons,  where 

went  ashore  to  have  the  Confederates  as  pirates  our  naval  vessels  could  receive  their  auppliesL 

arrested,  which  was  done,  but  after  a  tnal  by  and  maintain  themselves  at  their  stations  and 

the  British  authorities  tney  were  discharged,  on  their  cruising  ground  without  returning  to 

The  Roanoke  had  on  board  $17,000  in  green-  northern  ports  for  repairs  and  to  refit    For 

backs,  and  $4,000  in  gold.  this  purpose  various  naval   expeditions  were 

A  correspondence  relative  to  this  affair  en-  organizeo.     The  first   sailed ,  from  Hampton 

sued  between  the  Governor  of  Bermuda  and  Roads  in  August^  1861.  and  captured  the  forts 

the  Home  Government,  and  with  Mr.  Adams,  at  Hatteras  Inlet    This  was  followed,  a  few 

the  American  liGnister  at  London.    The  rea-  weeks  later,  by  the  capture  of  Port  Royal, 

sons  on  which   Lieutenant   Braine  was  dis-  which  secured  a  commodious  harbor  for  the 

charged  are  stated  in  the  following  letter  of  ships  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron.    Early 

Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams :  in  the  spring  of  1862  New  Orleans  was  cap- 

FosKxov  Ofhob,  Jtamxry  21.  tured.  Other  harbors  and  plaoee  were  from  time 

Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receiye  your  letter  to  time  seized  and  occupied.    From  the  outset, 

of  tiie  2l8t  ult.  protesting  aeainst  the  proceedings  the  blockade  has  been  so  effective  as  to  be  re- 

l'r«W4e*ll2rir'fe^  tfeori^g  spectedby  the  nations  of  Europe,  «ndtoc«n«,. 

copies  of  various  documents  relating  thereto.  constant  oomplamt  by  the  enemy  of  its  ex- 

These  papers  refer  to  two  different  complaints,  hausting  severity.      Wilmington  wbs  the  lart 
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port  oaptnred,  and  here  blockade  ranning  was  oontraot ;  others  by  the  Governments  in  the 
more  snccessM  than  at  anj  other.  For  varions  several  navy  yards.  If  there  is  added  to  the 
causes  Cape  Fear  Biver  is  more  difficult  to  number  those  constructed  under  similar  circum- 
blockade  than  any  port  on  the  coast  of  the  stances,  and  within  the  same  period,  that  have 
United  States.  The  two  main  entrances  are  been  lost  by  shipwreck,  in  battle,  &c.,  viz. :  the 
forty  miles  apart,  and  these  two  are  subdivided  sloops  Housatonic  and  Adirondack,  and  the 
into  several  others,  eadi  of  which  affords  an  iron-clads  Monitor,  Weehawken,  Keokuk,  In- 
entrance  to  vessels.  The  water  shods  gradu-  'dianola,  and  Tecumseh,  the  aggregate  would 
ally  and  regularly  to  the  shore-line,  and  numer-  be  210  vessels,  1,676  guns,  and  256,755  tons, 
ous  isolated  batteries  are  erected  along  the  Picket-boats,  and  small  craft  built  for  esp^ 
coast;  so  that  a  blockade  runner  of  tight  draft  cial  purposes,  are  not  embraced  in  this  state- 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  making  directly  ment. 

for  tibe  entrance,  but  can,  by  the  lead,  run  Yarious  classes  of  vessels  have  been  con- 
dose  under  the  land  protected  by  the  batteries,  structed  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
and  pass  in  over  the  bar  at  leisure.  When  service.  A  dass  of  small  heavily-armed  pro- 
coming  out  a  steamer  will  select  her  own  time,  pellers  was  needed  at  the  outset,  and  twenty- 
thus  securing  every  advantage ;  and  she  can  three  were  constructed  as  gunboats,  after  the 
pass  either  up  or  down  the  coast  before  mak-  type  of  the  Unadilla,  Penola,  and  Wissahickon. 
ing  an  offing,  or  she  may  proceed  straight  out  They  maintained  a  good  reputation  to  the  close 
to  sea,  trusting  for  her  escape  to  the  night  and  of  the  war.  They  were  well  adapted  for  guard- 
favoring  darkness  and  mists,  and  the  £M)t  tibat  ing  the  coast  A  larger  description  was  needed 
she  is  under  full  speed,  whilst  the  steamers  for  ocean  service,  and  four  vessds  of  the  class 
blockading  must  have  low  steam.  Almost  of  the  Ossipee,  mounting  each  two  guns  of 
every  vessd  employed  in  violating  the  blockade  eleven  inch,  were  built.  There  were  also  four 
was  constructea  in  England  wim  great  skill,  vessels  of  slightly  less  tonnage  constructed, 
regardless  of  cost  and  with  sole  x^Bference  to  carrying  the  same  armament  of  which  the 
thu  object  They  derived  great  advantages  Xearsarge  is  a  type.  The  Shenandoah  is  a  type 
by  having  depots  of  suppties  at  Halifax,  Ber-  of 'six  vessels  mounting  each  three  eleven-inch 
muda,  and  Nassau.  guns,  all  of  which  sustain  a  high  reputation. 

At  Wilmington  alone,  however,  sixty-five  The  heavy  guns  mentioned  constitute  the  prin- 

steamers,  the  aggregate  value  of  which,  with  cipal  armament  of  the  several  classes  named, 

their  cargoes,  scarcely  falls  short  of  thirteen  but  they  each  have  in  addition  from  two  to  six 

millions  of  dollars,  were  captured  or  destroyed  guns  of  less  calibre.    All  of  these  vessels  are 

in  endeavoring  to  enter  or  escape.  screw  steamers,  suitable  for  sea  cruising ;  but 

On  the  interior  rivers  of  the  country  the  the  shallow  sounds  and  bays,  the  rivers  and 
department  also  early  commenced  to  put  afloat  bayous,  often  narrow  and  tortuous,  required  a 
a  large  fleet.  It  comprised  more  than  one  different  class  drawing  less  water.  To  turn  in 
hundred  vessels.  They  were  to  a  great  extent  these  frequently  restricted  channels  is  difficult, 
boats  that  had  been  employed  in  the  carrying  and  sometimes  impossible ;  the  necessities  of  the 
trade,  but  which  were  purchased,  strengUiened,  case,  therefore,  suggested  the  principle  of  a 
and  fitted  for  war  puiposes.  They  were  neces-  fighting  vessel  with  a  double  bow  and  a  rudder 
sarily  inferior  to  naval  built  vessels  in  strength,  at  each  end.  Twdve  paddle-whed  steamers 
lightiy  armed,  and  more  tiable  to  disaster,  of  this  dass,  of  which  the  Port  Royal  and 
To  insure  a  systematic  and  vigorous  execution  Sonoma  are  types,  were  constructed.  Others 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  this  squadron,  the  of  the  same  class  were  the  Sassacus,  distin- 
waters  traversed  by  it  were  divided  into  ten  guished  in  the  attack  on  the  ram  in  Albemarle 
naval  districts,  each  under  the  command  of  an  Sound,  and  the  Metacomet,  conspicuous  in  Mo- 
experienced  naval  officer.  The  vessds  in  each  bile  Bay.  One  of  this  dass  was  sent  round 
district  had  their  appropriate  fidd  of  duty,  but  Oape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  is  on 
at  the  same  time  they  were  hdd  ready  to  sup-  duty. 

port  each  other  when  occaaon  required,  and  Of  the  monitor  class  of  vessels  only  two, 

could  be  readily  concentrated  upon  any  emer-  the  Dictator  and  Puritan,  are  proposed  for  sea^ 

gency.     The  prindpal  rivers  thus  traversed  service.    Four  turreted  vessels  have  been  built 

were  the  Mississippi,  lower  Ohio,  Oumberland,  of  wood  and  cased  with  iron,  thus  differing 

and  Tennessee.    The  effect  of  tiieir  operations  from  the  original  monitors,  which  are  exolu- 

on  the  Mississippi  has  been  to  break  up  the  com-  sively  of  iron.    One  of  them,  the  Monadnock, 

binations  of  the  enemy,  and  sever  their  organi-  has  performed  her  trips  frx>m  Boston  to  Hamp- 

zations.    On  the  other  rivers,  peaceful  citizens  ton  Beads  with  entire  satis&otion.    Her  draught 

have  been  protected  and  partisan  bands  dis-  of  water  is  twelve  feet,  and  with  two  inde- 

persed.  pendent  screws  she  has  a  speed  of  ten  knot{(. 

The  tabular  statement  on  p.  660  exhibits  the  Four  other  similar  vessels  of  a  still  more  for- 
number  and  description  of  vessels  that  have  midable  and  invulnerable  character  are  build- 
been  constructed,  or  put  in  the  course  of  con-  ing.  The  only  other  sea-going  iron-clad  ships 
struetion,  for  the  navy  since  the  institution  of  besides  the  two  turreted  vessels  above  men- 
active  measures  for  tiie  suppression  of  the  re-  tioned,  are  the  New  Ironsides  and  the  Dunder- 
beUion.    Some  of  them  have  been  built  by  berg,  a  casemate  vessel. 
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671 

668 

88 


l»MOUFnOK. 


Total  navy,  Deoemb«r,  1864. 

Total  IUT7,  Deoembor,  1868. 

Aetaal  increaae  for  the  year. 

Total  loeMS  bj  ahipwreck.  In  battlOf  capture,  dw.,  during  the  year 

Actual  addition  to  the  nary  from  December,  1868,  to  December,  1864 


Vo.ot 


4,610 
4,418 


167 
146 


812 


VESSELS  CONSTBUOTED  FOB  THE  NATY  SINCE  MABCH  4xh,  1861. 
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910,886 
467,867 


42,420 

ia|664 


5Q,filt 


7 
1 
8 
2 

10 
4 
6 
2 
8 
4 
8 

28 
9 
2 

18 

26 
7 
1 
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Screw  slooopa,  Ammonoosno  daaa,  17  to  10  gone,  8,218  to  8,718  tone  each 

Screw  aloop  Idaho,  8  rana,  and  2,688  tonsw 

Screw  sloops,  spar  de»,  Jara  elaiu,  25  ffona,  and  8A77  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  spar  deck,  Hasaalo  daas,  66  gnnt,  and  8|860  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  clippers,  sinsle  deck,  Gontoocook  class,  18  gnns^d  2,848  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Kearaane  cusa,  8  to  12  cans,  and  averaging  1,028  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Shenandoah  class,  8  to  16  gnns,  and  1,86t  to  l,o88  tons  each. 

Screw  sloops,  Osslpee  class,  10  to  18  gnns,  and  1,240  guns  each 

Screw  sloops,  Serapls  class,  12  gnns,  and  l_j880  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Besaca  class,  8  gnna,  and  881  to  900  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Nlpsic  class,  7  to  12  gnna,  and  609  tons  each , 

Screw  gonboats,  unadiUa  class,  4  to  7  fans,  and  607  tons  each 

Screw  tvgs,  Finta  class,  2  gnns,  and  860  tons  each 

Screw  tuffs,  Pilgrim  class,  2  gnns,  and  170  tons  each 

Paddle-wneel  neamera,  donble-ender^  Octorara  class,  7  to  11  guns,  and  780  to  066  tons  each. , 

Paddle-wheel  steamov,  donble-enders,  Sassaons  class,  10  to  14  gnns,  and  974  tons  each 

Paddle-wheel  steamera,  of  iron,  donble-enders,  Mohongo  dass,  10  gnns,  and  1,080  tons  eadi. . 
Paddle-wheel  steamer,  of  iron,  dooble-ender,  wateree,  12  gnns,  and  974  tons , 


121 
8 

900 
60 

180 
40 
74 
28 
96 
82 
71 

188 

18 

4 

98 

272 
70 
12 
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1,442 


2  Sea-going  easemated  Teasels,  Dnnderberg  and  New  Ironsides 

8  Sea-Kotng  torret  yeaseliL  Puritan,  Dictator,  and  Boanoke 

4  DouDle  turret  Teasels,  Kjilamaaoo  class,  4  gnns,  and  8w200  tons  each 

4  Double  turret  Teasels,  Honadnock  class,  4  crunsl  and  1,664  tons  each. 

1  Double  turret  Tcssel,  Onondaga,  4  guna,  ana  1,260  tons. 

4  Double  tuxret  Tessela,  Winnebago  class.  4  guns,  and  970  tons  each 

8  Single  turret  Tessela,  Oanonicns  class,  2  guns,  and  1,084  Urns  each. 

•  Single  turret  Teasels,  Passaic  class,  2  to  4  guns,  and  844  tone  each 

SO  Single  turet  Teasels,  Yazoo  class,  1  to  2  gmiSi  end  614  tons  each 

2  Single  turret  Tcsaela,  Sandusky  and  Marietta,  2  guns  each 

8  Single  turret  TesseliL  Onrk.  £«eoahOjand  Oai^  2  to  7  guna  eadL 

2  Oasemated  Tessela,  TnscumDia  and  ChUUcothe,  6  and  8  guns  reapectlTol/. 
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TV>tal. 


12 
16 
16 

4 
16 
16 
21 
86 

4 
18 

8 


180 


1,681 


88,687 
2,688 

26,416 
61.780 

£8,490 
4,092 
8,664 
^480 

ir,040 

«,462 

<744 

11,661 

8,160 

840 

11,024 

«V824 

7,210 

•74 


176^ 


8^816 
0,788 
12,800 
6286 
M60 

8,272 

T,eo6: 

12,280 


1,624 

76B 


78,068 


240,974 


In  its  iron-dads  the  department  has  experi- 
mented by  the  constrnotion  of  different  classes 
and  sizes,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  propelled  by 
one  screw  and  b j  two  screws  working  independ- 
enUy  of  each  other.  In  its  most  recent  oonstmo- 
tiona  of  the  Miantonomah  class,  a  wooden  vessel 
with  Ericsson  turrets,  a  high  rate  of  speed,  per- 
fect ventilation,  impregnability,  and  the  enor- 
mous battery  of  four  15-inch  guns,  have  been 
combined  in  a  vessel  of  1,564  tons,  and  drawing 
only  twelve  feet  of  water.  These  vessels  are 
free  from  the  disadvantage  of  fouling,  which  so 
greatly  reduces  the  roeed  of  iron  ones. 

In  tiiie  steam  vessels  nearly  every  variety  and 
type  of  engine,  of  valve  gear,  of  rate  of  expan- 
sion,  of  surface  condenser,  of  screw  propeller, 
and  of  boilers,  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

A  very  extensive  series  of  important  experi- 
ments has  been  instituted  by  the  department. 
Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  coal  of  the  seaboard 
States  have  been  the  subject  of  careful  experi- 
ment, with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  compara- 


tive value  for  naval  purposes.  Petroleum  has 
also  been  tested  as  a  substitute  for  coal  in 
naval  steamers.  As  opinion  appears  to  have 
settled  upon  the  horizontal  and  the  vertacal 
tubular  boilers  as  the  only  ones  proper  for  na- 
val service,  the  department  has  had  one  of  each 
kind  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  aocuraie 
experiments,  to  determine  their  respective  mer- 
its. These  are  now  in  progress.  A  oonunis- 
sion  of  nine  persons  eminent  in  physical  sci- 
ence has  been  appointed  to  devise  the  proper 
apparatus,  and  make  the  necessary  experiments 
therewith,  to  ascertain  by  practical  results  the 
economy  of  using  steam  with  different  degrees 
of  expansion. 

A  school  for  boys  has  been  established  on 
board  the  old  frigate  Sabine.  It  is,  with  some 
modifications,  a  revival  of  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem in  existence  some  years  ago.  Measures 
have  also  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  an  act 
of  Congress  of  1868-^4,  which  authoxizes  the 
education  at  the  Naval  Academy  <^  cadet  en- 
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^neers,  ,to  be  selected  from  youtha  not  over  expenses  of  either  of  the  great  maritime  pow- 

ei^teen  years  of  age,  who  shall  have  been  en-  ers  during  the  same  period.    There  is  also  this 

gaged  at  least  two  years  in  the  fabrication  of  great  difference :   Those  powers  had  a  navy 

steam  machinery.  already  constructed  and  in  commission.    Tre 

The  number  of  vessels  captured  by  the  squad*  have  had  to  create  and  pay  for  one,  in  addition 

rons  during  the  year  ending  November  Ist,  to  our  annual  current  war  expenses.    Were  the 

1864,  was  824,  as  follows  :   schooners,  105 ;  cost  of  our  vessels  deducted  from  the  amount 

steamers,  88 ;  sloops,  40 ;  brigs,  8 ;  barks,  8 ;  above  stated,  the  expenses  of  the  navy  would 

small  boats,  88.    The  total  number  of  captures  faU  millious  below  those  of  other  governments, 

since  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  1,879,  The  number  in  the  naval  service  is  about 

as  follows :   schooners,   652 ;    steamers,  267 ;  6,000  officers  and  45,000  men.    Two  hundred 

sloops,  171 ;  brigs,  88 ;  barks,  29 ;  ships,  15 ;  and  fifty  boys  are  on  the  school-ship  Sabine, 

yachts  and  small  boats,  117.  The  consumption  of  coal  has  been  about  five 

The  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  con-  hundred  thousand  tons, 

demned  prize  property  amounts  to  $14^396,250 :  The  number  of  casualties  during  the  year 

expenses,  (1,287,158.    One-half  is  distributed  was  171  killed  and  851  wounded.    The  number 

to  the  captors  and  the  other  goes  to  the  United  of  cases  of  sickness  under  treatment  was  61,229, 

States  Treasury.  of  which  number  1,048  died ;  58,070  were  re- 

The  expenses  and  estimates  for  the  navy  dnr-  turned  to  duty  or  discharged,  leaving  2,111  nn- 

ing  the  lost  fiscal  year  and  during  the  war  have  der  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

been  as  follows :  NAVY,  U.  S.,  Of£bations  of.    As  in  pre- 

Qa  the  1st  of  jnij,  1868.  there  wim  an  naer-  "^o^s  years  of  the  war  the  seacoast  and  infand 

pended  balance  of $88,101,970  8i  Waters  of  the  United  States  were,  m  1864,  m 

The  appropriationfl  for  the  flsoai  year  ending    _  ^  ^  _ .  charge  of  six  different  squadrons,  viz. :  1 .  The 

June  80th,  1864,  were 76,66B.6<T  88  *j«»*b"  "*  "*^  «*"^*^"»' "H*«»^ 

^                                         — North  Atlantic  Squadron,  Acting  Rear  Admiral 

Total  avaUabie  means. $115,765,581  70  s.  P.  Lee,  relieved  October  12th  by  Rear  Admi- 

'^^?!!'^!^!j^^L^l!^?.,^!^y.     8^788.298  77  ral  D.  D.  Portcr ;  2.  The  South  Atlantic  Squad- 

^— — -  ron,  Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  temporarily 

^VflSii^'isa  ^"^  ««°^";«f <^°*f'*^'  *^5    80,084,244  98  reUeved  between  February  and  May  by  Oom- 

The  appropriations  for  tbat'jear'weni! .'!!'!   iool256,8i4  64  modore  S.  G.  Rowan ;  3.  The  East  Gulf  Squadron, 

.,  ^,     *v  ^^,     '.1  VI               «   *v  Acting  Rear  Admiral  T.  Bailey,  relieved  in  Oo- 

*to2f  y^  ?nW™  wu^^'Sw^/^.^^  $i89,2S»,0fi9  47  tober  by  Acting  Rear  Admiral  0.  K  Stribling; 

■■  4.  The  West  Gulf  Squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Far- 

The  estimates  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  "«J!*»  rdieved  toward  the  dcjae  of  the  yearby 

ending  June  80th,  1866,  were  as  follows :  ^?*»?«  K?^  ^T^  ^  a^  •  V^**^®^5  g-  Th« 

**                          '  Mississippi  Flotilla,  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 

SS5^,!r2i«p;irif.u;iii;ih/ii;^:  ^^JSSX  rdievedWemberlBt^A^BearAdmi- 

Constraction  and  repair  of  yeeieis. 24,680,000  00  ral  S.  P.  Lee;  and  6.  The  Potomac  FlotiUa, 

cjdnonee  and  magazines...... .?'iS»SS  22  Commander  Foxhall  A.  Parker.     The  usual 

S?i^5SSi^aS'd?tX'°* '^T^  /.^          liK  76  squadron  in  the  Pacific  was  also  maintained 

Nayy  yards  and  snperintendenta. 4,677,818  00  during  the  year,  under  the  Command  successively 

8m°..2Si^«d1S5r.;ii:;;::::::        K  «>  of  Acting  Eeur  Admirals  0.  H.  B«U  and  G.  F. 

Marineoorpa. 1,600,087  70  Pearson;  while  that  in  the  West  India  watoTB 

Contingent  and  misceiianeoua. 2,970,018  88  ^gg^  gg  ^n  organization,  discontinued.    A  num- 

TotaL $112,187,668  86  her  of  vessds  Were  actively  employed  firom  time 

— •  to  time  in  cruising  after  rebel  privateers  and  in 

The  expenditures  since  the  4th  of  March,  special  service ;  and  small  squadrons  were  also 

1861,  have  been  as  follows :  maintained  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East 

From  4th  of  March  to  close  of  fiscal  fear,  Indies. 

Jane  80th,  1861 $6,244^68  1.  Nortk  Atlantic  Squodrofi, — ^The  opera- 

ForflBcai  year  ending  June  »th,i862. J2,200,6a  06  tions  of  this  squadron,  which  in  the  previouB 

For  flfoal  year  ending  Jane  80th,  1868. 68,21 1,106  27  *'*^"^  *'*  ••**^  oh«*»«*  v"v  " ***^"  *"  «"«  F* ^ t.vmo 

For  fieoai  year  ending  jniie  80th,  1864. 86,788,202  77  yoar  were  almost  whoUy  confined  to  blockade 

From  July  lut,  1864,  to  NoTembcr  ut.  1864. .     41,267,976  72  dutics.  Were  sufficicntiy  various  and  important 

"^sSSTtoM-JSh^S:?^                         43^000,000  00  in  1864  to  call  forth  aU  tiic  resourocs  at  the 

command  of  the  Naval  Department.    Besides 

Total ferfonr  yean $280,647,261  45  ^he  blockade  of  Wilmington,  which  alone  re- 
quired a  fleet  double  in  size  and  effectiveness  to 

This  exhibits  an  average  annual  expenditure,  tne  entire  naval  force  in  commission  previous  to 

through  four  years  of  expensive  war,  prose-  the  war,  the  inland  waters  of  Albemarle  and 

cuted  under  many  and  great  disadvantages,  of  Pamlico  Sounds  had  to  be  guarded  against  the 

$70,161,813.    Could  the  transactions  of  the  de-  formidable  iron-dads  which  tiie  rebels  had  for 

partment  have  been  conducted  on  the  true  a  long  time  been  constructing  in  the  Neuse  and 

standard  of  value,  that  of  gold  and  silver,  or  Boanoke  Rivers ;   operations  on  an  eztennve 

of  paper  convertible  into  money  at  the  will  scale,  in  concert  with  the  army,  were  conducted 

of  the  holder,  the  naval  ^ar  expenses  would  in  the  James  River ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
scarcely  exceed,  perhaps  not  eqaal,  the  current '  year  occurred  the  terrific  bombardment  of  Fort 
VOL.  rr. — 36    A 
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Fisher  by  the  most  powerful  nayal  armament  above  eight  To  the  nataral  adyantages  of  the 
vhich  ever  attacked  a  fortilicatioiL  In  fiact,  so  locality,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  artificial  de- 
mnltiform  were  the  dnties  required  of  this  fences,  on  which  the  best  engineering  skill  of  the 
sqnadron,  that  in  order  to  ensure  their  proper  Confederacy  had  been  expended  since  the  corn- 
fulfilment,  it  was  in  tiie  spring  divided  into  mencement  of  the  war,  must  be  added  the  shal- 
tour  separate  squadrons,  one  of  which  was  lowness  of  the  water,  which  decreases  in  depth 
stationed  in  {;he  James  River,  one  in  the  Sounds  gradually  and  regularly  to  the  shore  line,  so  tlint 
of  North  Carolina,  and  two  off  Cape  Fear  River  none  of  the  blockade-runners  of  light  draught 
and  the  adjacent  inlets.  Each  of  these  squad-  were  under  the  necessity  of  ma^ng  direct- 
rons  was  placed  under  an  efficient  officer,  and  ly  for  either  entrance,  but  could,  by  the  lead, 
the  general  headquarters  were  established  at  run  close  under  the  land,  and  protected  by  the 
I  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  The  idmost  total  batteries,  pass  in  at  their  leisure.  In  escap- 
closing  of  Charleston  harbor,  and  the  vigilant  ing  from  the  river  such  vessels  found  still  less 
watch  kept  over  Mobile,  caused  Wilmington  to  difficulty  in  eluding  the  Federal  cruisers,  as 
be  the  only  port  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  they  could  pass  for  some  distance  up  or  down 
accessible  to  blockade-runners ;  and  so  daring,  the  coast  before  making  an  offing,  or  proceed 
and  in  many  cases  so  successful,  were  the  latter  straight  out  to  sea,  trusting  to  darlmess,  fog,  or 
in  evading  the  Federal  cruisers,  that  complaints  a  full  head  of  steam  to  make  their  escape.  For 
were  freely  uttered  against  die  naval  depart-  running  the  blockade  of  this  port  a  peculiar  d^s 
ment  for  permitting  the  rebels  to  enter  and  de-  of  steamers,  of  great  speed  and  liffht  draught, 
part  from  this  port  at  their  pleasure.  ^^  Many  was  constructed  in  England,  and  me  enormous 
who  have  failed  to  make  themselves  acquainted, ''  profits  arising  frt»m  a  successful  voyage,  a  single 
observed  Secretary  Welles  in  his  annual  report,  trip  often  paying  many  times  the  cost  of  &e 
**■  with  the  facts  connected  with  the  Wilmington  vessel,  tempted  the  merchants  of  that  country 
blockade,  have  been  free  and  severe  in  &eir  to  embark  largely  in  this  illicit  commerce, 
censures  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  Nassau,  Bermuda,  and  Halifax  became  their 
conducted.  The  intelligent  officers  of  the  naval  chief  places  of  rendezvous,  and  from  one  or  the 
and  merchant  service  who  have  labored  with  other  of  these  ports  there  was  almost  a  daily 
untiring  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  watehed  with  departure  for  Wilmington, 
sleepless  vigilance  through  weary  months  of  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  cruisers  were 
winter  and  summer,  and  in  all  weathers,  stimu-  for  the  most  part  of  too  deep  a  draught  to  run 
lated  by  the  hope  of  benefiting  tiieir  country  near  the  shore,  or  enter  the  several  lesser  chan- 
and  receiving  its  thanks,  as  well  as  by  every  in-  nels  through  which  the  blockade-runners  could 
ducement  of  fame  and  pecuniary  reward,  if  sue-  pass ;  still  less  to  approach  the  numerous  sLal- 
cessful,  do  not  concur  in  tibe  opinion  that  the  low  inlets  extending  up  and  down  the  coast, 
port  of  Wilmington  can  be  entirely  closed  by  into  which  the  latter  could  take  refuge.  Such, 
blockade."  also,  was  the  nature  of  the  coast,  and  the 
To  one  familiar,  however,  with  the  con-  liability  at  some  seasons  of  constant  stormy 
figuration  of  the  land  at  the  mouth,  or  rather  weather,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  station 
mouths  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  through  which  light-draught  blockaders  there  on  permanent 
ft  vessel  must  pass  in  order  to  reach  Wil-  duty.  These  facts  will  explain  why,  with  fifty 
inington,  the  injustice  of  condemning  tiie  navy  cruisers  stationed  at  the  two  main  entrances  of 
for  not  more  effectually  blockading  tiie  place  the  Cape  Fear  River,  some  of  them  the  fast- 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent.  For  about  thirty-  est  in  the  service,  and  officered  by  men  who 
five  miles  before  reaching  the  ocean  the  Cape  had  not  their  superiors  in  any  service  in 
Fear  River  fiows  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south,  intrepidity,  energy,  and  professional  akilL 
and  directiy  in  front  of  its  mouth  lies  Smith's  blockade-runners  were  nevertheless  enablea 
Island,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  two  prin-  to  pass  in  and  out  with  seeming  impuni- 
cipal  entrances  to  the  river.  The  southwest,  or  ty.  When  it  is  considered,  also,  that  the 
main  channel,  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  latter  have  always  a  full  head  of  steam  on  at 
width,  has  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  ^e  critical  moment,  and  that  their  adversaries 
over  tJie  bar,  and  is  protected  by^'Fort  Caswell,  cannot  be  eaually  prepared,  the  chances  in  favor 
a  casemated  stone  work  on  Oak  Island,  adjoin-  of  the  blockade-runners  are  greatly  increased. 
ing  the  mainland,  and  by  the  Light  House  bat-  Ilius  it  happened  that  the  blockade  of  Wil- 
t«ry  on  Smith's  Island.  The  northeast  en-  mington  was  repeatedly  broken,  and  that  the 
^ranoe,  known  as  New  Inlet,  is  less  than  two  port  itself  became  the  central  depot  of  the  Con- 
Miiles  wide,  and  shallower  than  the  other,  and  is  federacy  for  the  reception  of  supplies  from 
protected  by  Fort  Fisher,  a  first-class  casemated  abroad.  This  result,  however,  was  not  accom- 
carthwork  near  Federal  Point  on  the  mainland,  plished  without  considerable  sacrifice,  and  the 
and  by  a  series  of  batteries  extending  thence  steamers  captured  or  destroyed  off  the  mouth 
about  six  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  along  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  averaged  one  a  week 
the  seacoast.  Owing  to  an  extensive  shoal,  subsequent  to  the  closing  of  Charleston  harbor 
<;alled  the  Frying  Pan,  extending  around  the  by  the  monitor  fleet  under  Admiral  Dahlgren. 
•southern  and  western  sides  of  Smith's  Island,  From  an  official  stetement  of  the  results  of 
the  distance  by  sea  between  the  two  entrances  blockade-running  at  Wilmington  from  Jan* 
is  forty  miles,  while  inside  tiie  island  it  is  not  uary,  1868,  to  December,  1864,  published  in 
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the  ^*  Manchester  GnardianJ**  it  appears  that  her.  Soon  after  5  o^dock  the  Sassacus,  watch- 
the  total  yentores  made  by  English  capitalists  ing  her  opportunity,  strode  the  enemy  fairly 
and  speculators,  counting  the  values  of  ships  abaft  her  starboard  beam,  causing  her  to  careen 
and  cargoes,  amounted  to  more  than  axtjsix  until  the  water  washed  oyer  her  de<^  and  case- 
millions  of  dollars  (£18,241,000).  The  qnan-  mate.  In  this  position  the  two  vessels  remain- 
tity  of  cotton  exported  in  twenty-two  months  ed  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  crew  of  tiiie  Sas- 
(January  Ist,  1868,  to  October  81st,  1864)  was  saous  throwing  hand-grenades  down  the  deck- 
187,987  bales,  or  62,860,468  pounds,  of  which  hatch  of  the  Albemarle,  and  trying  in  vain 
the  larger  part  was  Sea  Island.  The  value  of  to  get  powder  into  her  smoke-stack.  Could 
the  export  and  import  trade  in  one  year  (July  another  of  the  gunboats  at  this  juncture  have 
1st,  1868,  to  June  SOth,  1864)  was  $65,185,000;  got  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  ram,  she  might 
the  rebel  government  rating  exchange  at  five  have  been  seriously  disabled,  and  perhaps  com- 
for  one.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which  ran  pelled  to  surrender ;  but  before  this  could  be 
the  blockade  in  fifteen  months  (October  1st,  effected  she  swung  clear  of  the  Saasacus,  and 
1868,  to  December  81st,  1864)  was  897.  The  in  parting  sent  a  100-pounder  rife  ^ot  dean 
average  amount  of  capital  invested  by  English-  through  the  starboard  boiler  of  her  antagonist, 
men  in  trading  ventures  with  Wilmington  dur-  who,  enveloped  in  blinding  clouds  of  steam, 
ing  a  period  of  fifteen  months  (October  Ist,  was  compelled  to  witlidraw  for  a  short  time 
1868,  to  December  81st,  1864),  is  stated  in  de-  from  action.  About  this  time  the  colors  of 
tail  as  follows :  the  Albemarle  came  down,  whether  by  acci- 

dent  or  design  is  not  known ;  but  she  never- 

y^SS^  theless  maintidned  a  general  engagement  with 

^'  the  gunboats  until  7 :  80  p.  m.,  when  she  retired 

Ships  Jlt£l^ooo  each £8,045,000  £2,910,000   £5,908,000  np  l£e  Roanoke  River.    With  the.exception  of 

^*55*^**~l°.^!i iESl***^)    «.^-,^    .«-«.^     .^^AAA  the  Saasacus,  the  gunboats  sustained  compara- 

Oatw«i  (£»,ooo) 8.^000    4.800,000     7,98^000  ^^^j^  little  iiyur^,  although  several  of  them 

Total £0,481,000  £7,700,000  £18,241,000  were  struck  by  the  rifle  shots  of  the  Albemarle. 

The  latter  had  her  boats  knocked  to  pieces,  her 

The  operations  in  the  Sounds  of  ITorth  Oaro-  smoke-stock  riddled,  and  one  of  her  guns  par- 
Una,  witn  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  re-  tially  disabled,  but  in  other  respects  seemea  in 
connoissances  and  boat  expeditions,  commenced  as  good  condition  as  upon  going  into  action, 
in  April  with  the  engagement  between  the  Her  motive  power  was  entirely  uniigured,  and 
gunboats  Miami  and  Southfield  and  the  rebel  the  rifled  projectiles  of  the  gunboats,  even  when 
ram  Albemarle,  at  Plymouth,  near  the  mouth  discharged  at  short  range,  rebounded  haiinless- 
of  the  Roanoke  River,  of  which  an  account  is  ly  from  her  armored  sides.  Her  tender,  the 
givea  under  the  head  of  Army  Operations.  Bombshell^  was  captured  early  in  the  fight. 
The  advantages  gained  by  the  Albemarle  on  The  action,  though  witidout  any  definite  re- 
this  occasion,  taken  in  connection  with  the  re-  suits,  refiected  no  httle  credit  on  the  bravery 
verses  sust^ed  at  Plymouth  by  the  land  forces  and  skill  of  the  small  Federal  squadron,  and 
in  garrison  there,  called  for  vigorous  measures  showed  that,  with  a  proper  effort,  even  by  the 
to  prevent  further  disaster,  including  possibly  dass  of  vessels  engaged,  the  Albemarle  might 
the  overthrow  of  the  Fedeial  naval  supremacy  be  compelled  to  remain  within  the  waters  of 
in  Albemarle  Sound.  Captain  Melancton  Smith  the  Roanoke.  She  showed  herself  again  on 
was  accordingly  sent  to  assume  command  in  the  May  24th  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  retired 
Sounds  with  several  vessels  of  the  double-ender  rapidly  up  the  stream  toward  Plymouth  upon 
class,  and  was  directed  to  attack  the  ram  at  all  being  approached  by  the  gunboats.  From  re- 
hazarda,  and  use  every  means  to  disable  or  de-  ports  of  reftigees  and  deserters,  it  also  appeared 
stroy  her.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May,  that  she  suffered  considerably  in  the  action  of 
the  Federal  fleet  being  collected  near  the  mouth  the  5th,  both  in  her  outer  plating  and  from  the 
of  the  Roanoke  River,  the  Albemarle  came  concussion  caused  by  the  nre  of  the  gunboats, 
out,  followed  by  the  Bombshell  a  small  armed  On  the  25th  a  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
tender,  and  at  4 :  40  proceeded  to  engage  the  was  made  by  five  volunteers  from  the  gunboat 
gunboats.  In  accordance  with  instructions,  Wyalusing  to  destroy  her  by  a  torpedo,  while 
the  larger  gunboats  mancenvred  to  get  along-  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Plymouth, 
side  of  their  antagonist,  and  fire  upon  her  ports  But  thougih  manifesting  no  disposition  to  re- 
or  roof,  which  were  her  most  vulnerable  parts ;  assume  the  offensive,  the  Albemarle  was  of  suf- 
but,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  smaller  vessels  ficient  importance  to  induce  the  naval  depart- 
to  obey  the  signals  from  the  fiag-diip,  and  to  ment  to  take  measures  during  the  summer  for 
their  rapid  and  indiscriminate  fire,  it  became  im-  her  destruction.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Gushing,  who 
possible  for  the  larger  ones  to  take  a  desirable  had  on  previous  occasions  shown  equal  coolness 
position  without  risk  of  being  riddled  by  their  and  daring  in  conducting  hazardous  reconnois- 
own  fnends.  The  contest  was,  consequently,  sancos,  was  sdected  for  the  undertaking,  and  a 
for  the  first  half  hour  of  a  somewhat  desultory  small  steam  launch  was  equipped  as  a  torpedo 
character.  The  gunboats  eluded  the  efforts  of  vessel  and  put  under  his  charge.  On  the  night 
the  Albemarle  to  ram  them,  but  their  guns  of  Oct.  27tn  he  started  up  the  Roanoke  with  a 
eeemed  to  make  no  perceptible  impression  upon  crew  of  thirteen  officers  and  men  who  chiefly 
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Tolnnteered  for  the  service,  and  pasmng  several  the  movement  of  Qen.  Butler's  forces  up  the 
miles  of  the  enemy's  pickets  nnobserved,  arriyed  river  on  May  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  Albemarle  before  in  the  grand  campaign  of  Gen.  Grant  agmnst 
being  hailed  by  her  lookouts.  The  torpedo  Richmond,  commenced  a  long  series  of  naval 
b^Lt  was  then  steered  under  a  tall  head  of  steam  operations,  which,  though  of  considerable  im- 
direct  for  the  ram,  which  lay  at  her  wharf  at  portance,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Plymouth,  protected  by  a  raft  of  logs  extending  military  campaign  in  that  quarter,  as  to  form  a 
outwards  about  thirty  feet.  Upon  the  alarm  subordinate  part  of  the  operations  of  the  army, 
being  given  by  the  lookout,  a  confused  fire  of  Hence  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  was  accom- 
mnsketry  was  opened  by  the  rebels,  which  had  plished  by  uiis  division  of  the  North  Atlantic 
little  effect.  **  Passing  her  closely,"  says  Lieut,  squadron  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  ^veliere. 
Gushing,  "  we  made  a  complete  circle,  so  as  to  The  land  forces  were  safely  convoyed  up  the 
strike  her  fairly,  and  went  into  her  bows  on.  river  to  their  landing  places  at  Gity  Point  and 
By  this  time  the  enemy's  fire  was  very  severe,  Bermuda  Hundred,  with  no  disaster  to  the  fleet 
but  a  dose  of  canister  at  short  range  served  to  beyond  the  destruction  by  torpedoes  of  two 
moderate  their  zeal  and  disturb  their  aim.  In  small  paddle-wheel  gunboats,  the  Gommodore 
a  moment  we  had  struck  the  logs,  just  abreast  Jones  and  tiie  Shaw^een.  Military  operations 
of  the  quarter-port,  breasting  them  in  some  feet,  having  commenced  near  Petersburg,  five  iron- 
and  our  bows  resting  on  them.  The  torpedo  clads,  including  the  captured  vessel  Atlanta, 
boom  was  then  lowered,  and  by  a  vigorous  pull  were  stationed  some  distance  above  Gity  Point 
I  succeeded  in  driving  the  torpedo  under  the  to  watch  the  rebel  iron-clads  and  rams  in  the 
overhang,  and  exploded  it  at  the  same  time  the  upper  James,  and  if  possible  engage  them  in 
Albemarle's  gun  was  fired.  A  shot  seemed  to  action,  while  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet 
go  crashing  through  my  boat,  and  a  dense  mass  were  buadly  occupied  in  drag^ng  the  river  for 
of  water  rushed  in  from  the  torpedo,  filling  the  torpedoes,  in  assailing  moving  batteries  or 
launch  and  completely  disabling  her.  The  en-  bodies  of  the  enemy  along  the  shore,  or  in 
emy  then  continued  to  fire  at  fifteen  feet  range  minor  expeditions.  During  the  attack  upon 
and  demanded  our  surrender,  which  I  twice  the  colored  garrison  at  Wilson's  wharf^  a  por- 
refnsed,  ordering  the  men  to  save  themselves,  tion  of  the  fieet  rendered  good  service  in  repel- 
and  removing  my  own  coat  and  shoes.  Spring-  ling  the  enemy.  In  June,  much  to  the  disap- 
ing  into  the  river,  I  swam  with  others  into  the  pointment  of  Admiral  Lee,  who  earnestly  de- 
middle  of  the  stream,  the  rebels  failing  to  hit  sired  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  obstructions  were 
us."  Lieut.  Gushing  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sunk  in  the  channel  at  Trent's  Reach,  for  the 
opposite  shore,  and  during  the  next  day  made  purpose  of  protecting,  from  any  sudden  attack 
his  way  by  stealth  through  the  surrounding  by  the  rebel  fleet,  the  numerous  transports 
swamps  to  a  creek  some  distance  below  Ply-  collected  at  Gity  Point,  the  security  of  which 
mouth,  where  he  found  a  sMff  belonging  to  a  was  deemed  of  too  great  importance  to  the 
rebel  picket,  in  which  he  effected  his  escape  to  army  to  permit  their  defence  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  fleet.  Only  one  other  of  his  party  succeed-  the  navy  alone.  During  most  of  the  summer 
ed  in  escaping,  the  rest  being  either  captured,  and  autumn,  the  iron-clads  had  frequent  com- 
kiHed,  or  drowned.  The  Albemarle  was  com-  bats  with  the  enemy's  vessels  and  the  powerful 
pletely  submerged  by  the  explosion  of  the  tor-  batteries  at  Howlett's,  the  advantages  from 
pedo,  and  so  remained  long  subsequent  to  the  which,  owing  to  the  difficalt  na\'igation  of  the 
evacuation  of  Plymouth  by  the  rebels.  Thia  river,  could  never  be  pushed  to  any  definite 
daring  feat  excited  the  admiration  of  the  rebel  result. 

no  less  than  of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  The  complex  yet  comprehensive  plan  which 
obtained  for  Lieut.  Gushing  the  thanks  of  Gon-  the  Goyemment  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
p'ess,  and  promotion  to  the  next  highest  grade  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  power,  provided 
m  the  service.  The  main  rebel  defence  of  Pljr-  for  the  capture  of  the  remaming  seaports, 
mouth  being  thus  removed,  Gommander  Ma-  through  which  munitions  of  war  and  pecuniary 
comb,  the  senior  naval  officer  in  the  Sounds,  aid  were  received  by  the  Gonfederacy.  Wil- 
availed  himself  of  Lieut.  Gushing's  success  to  mington,  from  the  facility  which  it  afforded  for 
reestablish  the  Federal  supremacy  of  the  lower  blockade-running,  and  its  easy  communication 
Roanoke.^  With  the  vessels  under  his  command  with  Richmond,  became  early  in  the  sum- 
he  immediately  pushed  up  the  river  to  Plymouth,  mer  a  prominent  object  of  attack ;  and  to  guard 
drove  the  rebels  from  their  rifle-pits  and  batter-  against  any  doubtfal  issue  in  such  an  undertak- 
iea,  and  on  Oct.  81st  retook  the  town,  capturins  ing,  preparations  commenced  early  in  the  sum- 
a  few  prisoners,  beside  cannon,  small  arms,  and  mer  to  equip  a  squadron,  which,  while  amply 
ammunition.  Thenceforth  during  the  year  the  able  to  overcome  all  resistance,  should  (uso 
Federal  forces  held  undisturbed  possession  of  represent  the  commanding  position  assumed 
the  Sounds.  within  three  years  by  the  United  States  among 
For  some  time  previous  to  May,  1864^  the  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world.  The 
James  River  had  been  left  almost  exclusively  to  naval  department  had  on  several  previous  oo- 
the  enemy,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  cir-  casions  offered  to  dose  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
cumstance  to  place  torpedoes  in  the  channel  with  the  aid  of  a  cooperating  land  force ;  but, 
and  otherwise  obstruct  its  navigation.    Witii  in  view  of  the  failure  at  Gharleston  in  1868, 
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4ecliae(l,  vilihoiit  sucli  codperation,  to  usome 
the  responsibility  of  redndug  the  atrong  forta 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gape  Fear  Biver.  In  pre- 
TioDs  jcara  tlie  exigencies  of  the  aerrice  had 
''revented  the  eraploymeDt  of  land  forces  for 
t-his  apectfic  purpose ;  now  it  was  determined  to 
furnisa  troops  enoogh  to  crown  the  expedition 
with  aacoeas.  The  etobbom  fightings  between 
the  Bapidaa  and  the  James  entailed,  however, 
anok  aerioua  losaea  ddod  Gen.  Grant,  that  all 
the  surplus  troops  at  toe  disposal  of  the  Govem- 
meat  were  needed  doring  the  aammer,  to  re- 

flenish  the  wasted  ranks  of  tbe  Armiea  of  the 
'otomac  and  the  James,  and  for  months  the 
contemplated  expedition  remained  nnorganised. 
The  naval  part  of  it  alone,  in  consequence  of 
the  constantly- increasing  number  of  vessels  at 
the  disposal  of  the  navid  department,  seemed 
to  moke  progress.  As  early  as  Aogost,  iron- 
clads and  wooden  ateomera  began  to  readez- 
T0Q3  at  Hampton  Boods,  until  in  October  a 
formidable  fleet,  numbering  over  fiity  wax  ves- 
aels,  and  including  the  iron-clad  New  Ironsides 
and  four  monitors,  was  collected,  of  which  Ad- 
miral Porter  assomed  commnud. 

Long  before  December  the  sqnadron  was  at 
its  rendezTOQa  in  readiness  to  skil ;  but  it  was 
Dot  outil  the  winter  had  fairly  commenced  that 
the  necessary  quota  of  troopa  oonld  l>e  fiir- 
nished.  The  dgnol  successes  of  Thomas  and 
Sherman  having  disarmed  all  apprehenuons 
with  f  eapect  to  tne  result  of  militwy  operations 
in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  the  Armies 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  having  been  re- 
cently largely  recruited,  the  Government  early 
in  December  issued  orders  for  the  troops  des- 
ignated for  the  serrice  to  repair  to  Hunpton 
Boads.  These  consisted  of  Gen.  Ames's  ^vis- 
ion of  the  24th  corps,  and  of  Gen.  Pwno'e 
colored  divi^on  of  the  2Sth  corps,  numbering 
together  6,600  effective  men,  botn  of  which 
belonged  to  tlie  Army  of  the  James.  Gen. 
'Woitzel  was  designated  as  commander-in-ohief 
of  the  military  part  of  the  expedition,  but  Oen. 
Botlor  sabsequently  accompanied  it  in  that 
capacity,  and  on  the  Qth  notjfled  Admiral  Por- 
ter that  he  was  in  readiness  to  move.  Owing 
to  stormy  weather  none  of  the  vessels  auled 
until  the  I21I1,  when  the  traosporte  and  smaller 
war  vessels,  about  75  in  number,  took  th^ 
departnre,  followed  on  the  Bucceedlng  day  by 
Uie  New  Ironsides  and  the  heavy  steam  frigates. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  determined 
that  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  Oqte  Fear 
lUver,  New  Inlet  could  be  the  more  success- 
folly  attacked.  The  narrow  strip  of  land 
fonning  port  of  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Cope  Fear 
Biver,  and  terminating  in  Federal  Point, 
offered,  on  the  whole,  better  facilities  for  land- 


it  would  not  only  give  to  the  fleet  the 
niaiid  of  the  river,  and  thus  virtually  close  the 

Sjrt  of   Wilmington,  but  by  cnttjug  off  Fort 
Mwell,  which  commands  the  other  mouth  of 
the  river,  would  render  the  possesnon  of  Ibat 


strong  work  of  no  Airther  importance  to  the 
rebels.  For  the  immediate  defence  of  the  inlet 
the  rebels  relied  chiefly  upon  Fort  I^er,  and 
a  series  of  batteries,  connected  by  rifle-pits, 
running  thence  in  a  southwest  direction  along 
the  coast,  at  on  average  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  beach,  to  what  was 
called  the  "Mound  Battery/'  sitnated  near 
the  extreme  end  of  Federal  Point  The  fort 
and  its  connecting  batteries,  fomung  practically 
a  single  work,  counted  of  two  &onts ;  the  flrst, 
or  land  front,  being  fonr  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  in  length  and  extending  nearly  across 
the  narrow  peninsula,  while  the  sea  front  has 
a  length  of  aoout  thirteen  hundred  yards.  The 
former  was  intended  to  reost  any  attack  from 
troops  approaching  the  fort  from  the  north, 
and  the  sea  front  to  prevent  vessels  from  run- 
ning through  New  Inlet  or  landing  troope  on 
Foaeral  Pomt.  The  following  more  particular 
description  of  both  fronts  ia  (nren  by  Colonel 
Oomstock,  chief  en^neer  of  Uie  military  part 
of  the  expedition :  "  The  land  front  consiBts  of 
a  half  burtioa  on  the  left  or  Oape  Fear  BLver 
ude,  connected  by  a  curtain  with  a  bastion  on 
the  ocoau  mde.  The  parapet  is  25  feet  tiuok, 
averages  20  feet  in  height,  with  traverses  riung 
10  feet  above  it  and  running  back  on  their  tops, 
which  are  from  6  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  to  a 
distance  of  from  30  to  iO  feet  frvm  the  interior 
ore«L  The  traverses  on  the  left  half  bastion 
are  about  26  feet  in  len^  on  top.  The  earth 
for  this  heavy  parapet  and  the  enormous 
traverses  at  their  mner  ends,  more  than  80  feet 
in  height,  was  obtained  partly  from  a  shallow 
exterior  ditch,  but  mainly  from  the  interior  of 
the  work.     Between  each  pair  of  travenM 
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there  was  one  or  two  gans.  The  traverses  on  explosion  of  a  vast  mass  of  powder  near  th« 
the  right  of  this  front  were  only  partially  com-  fort,  the  fleet  meanwhile  keeping  at  a  respect- 
pleted.  A  pahsade,  which  is  loopholed  and  fid  distance,  wonld  canse  its  walls  to  fall  down, 
nas  a  hanqaette,  rons  in  front  of  this  face,  at  a  or  some  other  serious  disaster  to  occur,  of  which 
distance  of  50  feet  in  front  of  the  exterior  slope,  the  attacking  party  might  take  advantage.  The 
from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  ocean,  with  a  vessel  selected  for  the  parpose  was  the  small 
position  for  a  gmi  between  the  left  of  the  front  gnnboat  Louisiana,  purchased  for  operations  on 
and  the  river,  and  another  between  the  right  the  North  Carolina  Sounds,  and  which,  with  a 
of  the  front  and  the  ocean.  Through  the  mid-  view  of  deceiving  the  rebels  as  to  her  true 
die  traverse  on  the  curtain  is  a  bomb-proof  character,  was  disguised  for  the  occasion  as  a 
postern  whose  exterior  opening  is  covered  by  blockade  runner.  She  was  then  stored  with 
a  small  redan  for  two  field-pieces,  to  give  flank  two  hundred  and  fifteen  tons  of  powder,  ar- 
fire  along  the  curtain.  The  traverses  are  gen-  ranged  as  follows :  Upon  the  berth  deck  was 
erally  bomb-proofed  for  men  or  magazines,  stowed  a  tier  of  barrels  of  powder  with  their 
The  slopes  of  the  work  appear  to  have  been  heads  taken  out ;  over  tliis  sixty-pound  bagi 
revetted  with  marsh  sod  or  covered  with  grass,  of  powder  were  piled  in  layers  np  to  the  top 
and  have  an  inclination  of  45  degrees  or  a  little  of  the  deck,  and  a  house  was  constructed  on 
less.  *  *  '^  There  were  originally  on  this  front  the  after  deck,  filled  in  the  same  manner.  All 
21  guns  and  3  mortars.  *  *  *  The  sea  front  were  connected  together  by  Gomez  fuses,  pene- 
consists  of  a  series  of  batteries,  mounting  in  all  trating  the  mass,  and  uniting  it  at  many  point?, 
24  guns,  the  different  batteries  being  connected  every  precaution  being  taken  to  insure,  if  pos- 
by  a  strong  infantry  parapet  so  as  to  form  a  sible,  the  instantaneous  ignition  of  the  whole 
continuous  line.  The  same  system  of  heavy  mass.  A  simple  method  of  firing  tliese  fiises 
traverses  for  the  protection  of  the  guns  is  used  by  clock-work,  timed  as  desired,  was  provided, 
as  on  the  land  front,  and  tiiese  traverses  are  three  being  provided  in  case  one  should  ffdl.  Asa 
also  generally  bomb-proofed."  There  was  also  fhrther  precaution,  in  case  the  clock  fiises  ehould 
a  rebel  battery,  commanding  the  channel,  on  miscarry,  the  ends  of  the  fuses  were  united  at 
Zeeke's  Island,  two  miles  southeast  of  Fort  another  point,  and  brought  beneath  a  perforated 
Fi^ev,  and  several  miles  north  of  the  latter  framework  of  wood,  in  which  were  set  lighted 
were  tibie  Flag  Pond  Hill  and  Half  Moon  bat-  tapers,  the  lower  end  of  the  wicks  penetrating 
teries,  serving  as  outworks  to  it.  the  quick  of  the  fuses.  Five  of  these  tapers 
On  December  16th  the  transports  arrived  off  were  provided  to  insure  success  if  other  means 
New  Inlet,  where,  on  the  18th  and  19th,  they  failed;  and,  as  a  last  precaution,  it  was  ar- 
were  joined  by  the  iron-clads,  which,  being  ranged  to  fire  the  ship  at  a  point  remote  from 
obliged  to  put  into  Beaufort,  N.  C,  for  coal  and  the  powder  at  the  moment  of  leaving  it. 
ammunition,  could  not  reach  the  rendezvous  Tne  vessel  thus  equipped  was  put  in  charge 
sooner.  The  heavy-armed  frigates,  on  account  of  Commander  A.  C.  Khind,  who  had  associated 
of  their  slow  sailing,  arrived  also  a  day  or  two  with  him  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Preston,  Second  As- 
after  the  transports.  Scarcely  was  the  whole  sistant  Engineer  Mullen,  Acting  Master^s  Mate 
fleet  assembled  than  the  weather,  which  had  Boy  den,  and  seven  men.  The  weather  seem- 
previously  been  fair,  became  threatening,  and  ing  auspicious  for  the  enterprise  on  the  28d, 
on  the  19th  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  admit  of  Commander  Rhind  was  directed,  under  cover 
landing  troops.  On  the  20th  a  ^e  set  in  from  of  the  darkness,  to  run  his  vessel  agronnd  di- 
the  northeast,  and  the  transports,  being  now  rectly  oppofflte  the  fort,  and  proceed  to  explode 
deflcient  in  coal  and  water,  and  liable  to  dis-  her.  Mr.  Bradford,  ofthe  coast  survey,  had,  the 
aster  if  they  should  attempt  to  remain  at  their  night  previous,  ascertained  that  a  vessel  of  seven 
anchorage,  were  directed  to  make  for  Beaufort,  feet  draught  could  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
The  war  vessels  rode  out  the  gale,  which  lasted  beach.  The  result  of  the  undertaking  is  thus 
three  days,  in  safety,  the  monitors  acting  unex-  described  by  Admiral  Porter : 
pectedly  well ;  and  on  the  23d,  the  wind  havmg  ^^  j^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„^l  ,t^d  in 
veered  round  to  the  west.  Admiral  I'orter  de-  toward  the  bar,  and  was  towed  by  the  Wildemeae 
termined  to  improve  what  he  considered  a  until  the  embraeiires  of  Fort  Fisber  were  plainly  in 
favorable  opportunity,  by  commencing  opera-  sight.    The  Wilderness  then  cast  off.  and  the  Lomsi- 

tions  on  his  own  account  without  waiting  for  »" V*^??? ^l^ ''"/^^"J^T 'l'*^ '^l*^'"^*^^'^^^ 

4.^^  ■HAf,-..,*   rv-r  +"k«  4^«»««^«4-o       A«  i^^^2t.^^4.  yards  of  the  beacb,  and  about  four  hundred  from  tne 

the  return  of  the  transports.     An  important  ^^^t.     Commander  Rhind   anchored  her  securely 

agent  m  tne  destruction  or  reduction  of  J?ort  there,  and  coolly  went  to  work  to  make  all  his  ar- 


X  J      -ii.  n  1  r>  in  J  """^  *"'^"'  ^*^**j  which  they  also  did  to  the  Louisiana.    The  gaHsnt 

nated  with  General  Butler,  and  was  suggested  p^rty,  after  coolly  making  all  their  arrangements  for 

by  the  accidental  explosion  at  Enth,  on  the  the  explosion,  left  the  vessel^  the  last  thuig  they  did 

Thames,  in  England,  on  October  Ist,  of  two  being  to  set  her  on  fire  under  the  cabin.    Thentakip 

barges  and  two  adjoining  magazines  loaded  *£,*?«>'  t)oat8,  they  made  their  escape  off  to  «e 

with  barrele  of  powder  by  wM.1  eight  or  nfae  ^„foS:^a'^i?f  ^MdJo'Ll^fei? 

lives  were  lost,  and  much  surroundmg  property  jhat  might  happen  from  the  explosion.    At  forty-fire 

was  destroyed.    It  was  supposed  that  a  similar  minutes  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  eX' 
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plMion  took  place,  and  the  ahock  waa  nothiDg  like  ao  were  falling  into  and  bursting  over  it,  tliat  it 

aerere  aa  waa  expected.    It  ahook  the  yeaael  aome»  ^as  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  stand  it. 

and  broke  one  or  two  glaaaea,  but  nothing  more.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  batteries  were  sUenced  com- 

To  those  watching  the  explosion  from  the  pletely,  I  directed  the  ships  to  keep  up  a  mod- 
fleet  at  severid  miles  distance  from  the  shore,  it  erate  fire,  in  hopes  of  attracting  me  attention 
seemed  scarcely  louder  than  the  discharge  of  a  of  the  transports  and  bringing  them  in."  In  the 
battery  of  light  artillery ;  but  at  Newbern  it  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Gen.  Butler  arrived 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  was  supposed  to  be  with  a  portion  of  his  transports,  and  the  fleet 
an  earthqui^e.  Not  the  sliglitest  damage,  so  was  signalled  to  retire  for  the  night  for  safe 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  inflicted  upon  aiichorage.  During  the  fom*  or  five  hours  that 
the  fort,  whose  inmiensely  thick  walls  of  sand  the  engagement  lasted,  only  one  vessel,  the  gun- 
could  probably  have  withstood  the  explosion  of  boat  i  antic,  left  the  line  to  report  damages, 
a  dozen  or  more  powder-ships.  although  several  others  were  struck  once  or 

Although  the  explosion  had  proved  a  failure  twice.  The  most  serious  disasters  to  tiie  fleet 
and  the  transports  were  not  yet  in  sight,  Admi-  were  caused  by  the  bursting  of  some  of  its  own 
ral  Porter  determined  to  proceed  at  once  with  guns.  Accidents  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the 
the  attack,  hoping  to  damage  the  fort  to  such  a  Ticonderog&  Yantic,  Juniata,  Mackinaw,  Qua- 
degpree  that  the  troops,  upon  their  arrival,  would  ker  Oity,  and  Susquehanna,  resulting  in  the  kill- 
find  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  carrying  it  ing  and  wounding  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
by  storm.  Accordingly,  at  daylight  of  the  24th,  officers  and  men.  The  pieces  which  exploded 
the  fleet  stood  in,  in  line  of  battie,  toward  the  were  100-pounder  Parrott  g^s,  and  the  effect 
shore,  and  shortiy  before  noon  took  up  the  po-  was  to  cause  a  great  distrust  in  this  species  of 
sitions  previously  assigned  to  them  by  the  Ad-  ordnance,  as  unfit  for  service,  and,  to  use  the 
miraL  The  first  line  comprised  the  iron-clads,  language  of  Admiral  Porter,  "  calculated  to 
Ironsides,  Monadnock,  Canonicus,  and  Maho-  loll  more  of  our  own  men  than  tiiose  of  the 
pao,  which  were  anchored  in  line,  about  a  length  enemy. " 

apurt,  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  imle  On  the  26th  the  remaining  transports  arrived, 

finom  the  fort,  each  having  in  its  rear,  within  and,  in  accordance  with  plans  matured  between 

easy  supporting  distance,  a  gunboat  to  serve  as  the  naval  and  military  commanders  on  the  pre- 

a  tender.    A  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  iron-  vious  evening,  another  attack  upon  the  fort  by 

dads  was  a  line  of  heavy  fingates,  comprising  the  fleet  was  determined  on,  in  cooperation 

the  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Wabash,  and  vessels  of  with  an  assault  by  the  troops  upon  the  land 

similar  calibre;  and  behind  these  another  line,  face.   Under  cover  of  a  detachment  of  gunboats, 

each  vessel  of  which  was  anchored  intennediate  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  commenced, 

between  those  of  the  first  line.    Another  divi-  shortiy  after  noon,  on  the  beach  about  three 

sion,  consisting  chiefly  of  gunboats,  took  posi-  miles  above  the  fort.    A  portion  of  Ourtis's 

tion  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  forts,  and  brigade  of  Ames's  division  landed  first,  and 

to  the  left  of  the  frigates,'  and  still  another  waa  pushed  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  immediate 

posted  to  tlie  northward  and  eastward  of  the  approaches  to  the  fort,  the  fleet  meanwhile 

Iron-dads,  for  the  purpose  of  enfllading  the  keeping  up  a  slow  and  deliberate  flre  of  just 

works.     The   attacking   sonadron   numbered  sufficient  force  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention 

thirty-three  vessels  of  all  kinds,  mounting  up-  and  prevent  them  from   opening  upon  the 

ward  of  four  hundred  guns,  and  was  supported  troops.    The  reconnoitring  column,  accompa- 

by  a  reserve  of  seventeen  small  gunboats  with  nied  by  Gen.  Weitzel  in  person,  approached  so 

about  one  hundred  guns.  near  to  Fort  Fisher  that  several  men  in  the 

Shortly  before  one  o'clock  the  Ironsides  skirmish  line  were  wounded  by  fragments  of 
opened  upon  the  fort,  followed  by  the  monitors,  shells  from  the  fleet.  From  a  point  eight  hun- 
and  within  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  Minne-  dred  yards  distant  Gen.  Weitzel  made  a  survey 
eota,  holding  the  left  of  the  second  line,  suo-  of  the  work,  and  the  results  of  his  personal  ob- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  range.  The  rebels  kept  servatiop,  together  with  information  previous- 
np  an  active  fire  while  the  squadron  was  get-  ly  received  from  trustworthy  sources,  induced 
ting  into  position,  but  the  temflo  broadsides  of  him  to  report  to  Gen.  Butier,  upon  his  return 
the  Ironsides  almost  immediately  silenced  all  to  the  transport  fleet,  that,  under  the  circum- 
their  guns  on  the  northeast  face  of  the  fort;  stances,  it  would  be  *^ butchery  to  order  an  as- 
and  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  large  vessels  an-  sault."  This  opinion  coincided  with  that  al- 
chored  and  got  its  batteries  into  play,  but  one  ready  formed  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  orders  were 
or  two  guns  were  discharged  from  any  part  of  at  once  given  to  reembark  the  troops,  all  of 
the  fort,  the  incessant*  and  tremendous  flre  of  whom,  however,  were  not  taken  off  until  the 
the  fleet,  surpassing  any  thing  previously  known  next  evening.  During  the  advance  of  the  re- 
in naval  warfare,  having  driven  the  gunners  connoitring  column  toward  the  fort,  the  garri- 
within  the  shelter  of  their  bomb-proo&.  **  In  sons  of  the  Flag  Pond  and  Half  Moon  batteries. 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  shot  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  officers  and 
was  fired,"  says  Admiral  Porter,  *'  not  a  shot  men,  were  captured. 

came  from  the  fort.    Two  magaanes  had  been  The  following  correspondence  subsequentiy 

blown  up  by  our  shells,  and  the  fort  set  on  fire  passed   between   Gen.   Butier    and   AdiniraJ 

in  several  placesi  and  such  a  torrent  of  missiles  Porter : 
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Hxabq'ss  Dip^r  YnonriA  axt>  Novth  Caxouxa,  I  The  prisoners  now  on  board  the  Santiago  de  Caba 

*T       ,     >.     ?«»mber  26, 1864.          f  wUl  be  dettvered  to  the  Proroat  Marshal  at  Forteesa 

Admiral  :  Upon  landing  the  troops  and  making  a  Honroe,  unless  jon  wish  to  take  them  on  board  one 

thorough  reconnoissance  of  Fort  Ksher,  both  Gen-  of  the  transports,  which  would  be  inconvenient  just 

Weitzel  and  myself  are  rallr  of  the  opiuon  that  the  now 

place  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  as  it  was  left  i  ^ain,  General.  respectftiUr,  your  obedient  sei^ 
substentiallyumnjured  as  a  defensiTe  work  by  the  yant,  DAVU)  D  PORTER,  Rear  AdmiraL 
navy  fire.  We  found  seventeen  guns  protected  by  To  Mai.-Gen.  B.  F.  Butleb,  Commanding,  Ac,  Ac, 
traverses,  two  only  of  which  were  dismounted,  bear- 
ing up  the  beach  and  covering  a  strip  of  land,  the  For  varions  reasons  Admiral  Portw  was 
only  practicable  route,  not  more  than  wide  enough  strongly  opposed  to  abandoning  the  attack,  and 
for  a  thousand  men  in  hne  of  battle.  .go  expressed  himself  in  liis  subsequent  report 
~?rwi?^^'SS^^°en'.^tw^c7m,SXS  to  a..«l  Department.  «I  d^preteSd," 
officers,  were  taken  off  by  the  navy,  we  also  cap-  ne  said,  "to  pnt  my  ommon  m  oppontion  to 
tured  Half  Moon  battery  and  seven  officers  and  two  that  of  Gen.  w  eitzel,  wno  is  a  thorough  sc^er 
hundred  and  eighteen  men  of  the  8d  North  Carolina  und  an  able  ennneer,  and  whose  business  it  is 
Junior  Reserves  including  its  commander,  from  ^  ^  more  of  assanltin?  than  I  do,  but  I 
whom  I  learned  that  a  portion  of  Hoke's  division,  ti  tl  i  li^i  ij  ^T^^.T^®  —€«.  *  «v,  ji/«»* 
consisting  of  Kirkland's  and  Haywood's  brigades,  ^^^^  '^^V  thinking  that  it  was  worUl  while  to 
had  been  sent  from  the  lines  before  Richmond  on  make  the  attempt  after  ooming  eo  far. '  This 
Tuesday  last,  arriving  at  Wilmineton  Friday  nig[ht.  was  the  Tiew  generally  entertained  by  the  pub- 

Gen.  Weiteel  advanced  his  slirinish  Une  within  ^  ^^o,  accustomed  of  late  to  nninterropted 

fh^i^b*^m^4^o^^^        fr^rnrrt  aS*is  B^ccessfi'  ^^^  i^".'^'A^Jr^"!S^^ 

closely  that  three  or  four  men  of  the  picket  Une  ven-  «ld  to  the  general  oissatistaction  eansed  by  the 

tured  upon  the  parapet,  and  throug[h  the  sally-port  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  and  the  return 

of  the  work,  capturing  a  horse,  which  they  brougrht  of  the  troops  to  Fortress  Monroe  is  donbtiess 

^Sfnif^^^J^K.*' m''?^^  "^wni""*  *5  n^'^wf?!-  *  4  partly  to  be  attributed  the  aider  issned  early  in 

spatch  from  the  chief  of  artillery  of  Gen.  Whiting  to  I  oak   ^m^^^^  /i^«    -Rnfii^.  a./^^  ♦!»«  .»^n>»w>,wi 

bVing  a  light  battery  within  the  fort,  and  also  brought  1?«5,  relieving  Gen.  Butler  ft-om  the  eommuid 

away  from  the  parapet  the  flag  of  the  fort.    This  was  ot  the  Army  of  the  James.     The  enemy^  with 

done  while  the  shells  of  the  navy  were  falling  about  some  degree  of  reason^  claimed  that  the  resoll 

the  heads  of  the  daring  men  who  entered  the  work,  of  the  expedition  was  a  triranph  for  their  arma 

and  it  was  evident,  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  navy  «Af-r4*liofoT»/l««a.  thot  Hnnncr  twn  vI«a1a  iim 

ceased  because  of  the  darkness,  that  the  fort  was  fully  ?.  *?^S^  ?^  \?      ^T^*^  JT    TiT        ^ 

manned  again,  and  opened  with  grape  and  canister  Fort  Fisher  hod  been  silenced  by  the  guns  of 

upon  our  picket  line.  the  fleet;    and    a  congratulatory  order    was 

Finding  that  nothing  but  the  operations  of  a  regn-  issued  by  Gen.  Bragg,  in  which  a  high  conpli- 

lar«ege,wUchdidnotcomewjtfcnmyin8tructiong,  ^^^^              ^  ^  q^    Whiting,  CoL  Lamb, 

would  reduce  the  fort,  and  in  view  of  the  threatening  ^^j  .v^  y^«!.™  ^^^a  •»«»  ^z  ^i^^  J^««;««»i       a  ^1 

aspect  of  the  weather,  wmd  arising  from  the  soutS  «nd  the  officers  and  men  of  the  gwiKm.     Ao- 

east,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  further  landing  eordmg   to    the  rebel  accounts  the  fort  fired 

through  the  surf,  I  caused  the  troops,  with  their  pris-  662  shots  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack  and  609 

oners,  to  refimbark,  and  see  nothing  further  that  can  on  the  second,  and  had  2  guns  burst  and  4  dis- 

&l°.?f« ''t^*^^  **^^ ''°'''~\ J '?''"*'^!f!?'^^  abled.     The    garrison   lost  3  kiUed  and  66 

Hampton  Koads  as  soon  as  the  transport  fleet  can  be  **^'^^*     ,           ^ 

got  in  order.  wonnaed. 

The  engineers  and  officers  report  Fort  Fisher  to  me  Admiral  Porter  remamed  off  ISfew  Inlet  a 

as  snbstantiallv  uninjured  as  a  defensive  work.  day  or  two  after  the  departure  of  the  trana> 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  rery  regretfully,  your  ports,  but  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the  re- 
obedient  servant,           BE^J^^F.  ^T^i  ^^^  ^  ^^^  f^^  ^^hout  the  assistknce  of  a 

To  Rear  Adm.  Pobtee,  Commanding  N.  A.  Block-  land  force,  he  withdrew  his  fleet  to  Beaufort,  in 

ading  Squadron.  the    confident    expectation    that    the    troops 

NoBTH  ATLAimo  SQVAnV,  TT.  8.  Plaoship  MALvm, )  would  soon  be  ordered  back  again  from  Fop- 

OvrNawbnjR,i)«esmber«^i8Si.        f  tress  Monroe.    In  this  he  was  not  deeeiTed, 

GsNSHAL :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  for  scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  abandonment 

of  your  letter  of  this  date,  the  substanoe  of  which  of  the  expedition  been  received  at  headquar- 

was  communicated  to  me  by  Gen.  Weitiel  Iwt  nighu  |^-  than  oiders  were  issued  for  a  r^ewal  of 

I  have  ordered  the  largest  vessels  to  proceed  off  ]v  ^  TT^  v*^*^  ^  t-««*— .  o^  i>2^  T<.**,r 
Beaufort,  and  fill  up  with  ammunition,  tb  be  ready  «»«  attempt.  On  J  Miliary  jQi  ^«*^-  ^«^» 
for  another  attack  in  case  it  is  decided  to  proceed  commanding  the  Ist  dinsion  of  the  24th  corps, 
with  this  matter  by  makinjg  other  arrangement^  We  Army  of  the  James,  was  ordered  to  take  corn- 
have  not  commenced  flnng  rapidly  vet,  and  could  xnand  of  the  two  divisions  which  had  partici- 

the  works.  added  a  brigade  nnder  CoL  Abbott  from  his 

I  wish  some  more  of  your  gallant  fellows  had  fol-  Own  division,  and  two  batteries^  the  whole 

lowed  the  officer  who  took  the  flag  from  the  parapet  numhering  somewhat  more  than  8,000  men. 

and  the  brave  fellow  who  brought  the  horse  from  the  ^jth  these  he  proceeded  on  the  6th  to  For- 

?u1it\br'u*sJ^Jo°J^'rilo\"??dtrreTow^^^^^  tree.  Mbjrro^  «&  th«.oe  to  Be«rfort  when, 

to  place  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Weiwel,  on  the  8th  he  arranged  with  Admiral  Porter  a 

whom  I  know  to  be  an  accomplished  soldier  and  en-  plan  of  operations  against  Fort  Fisher.     Owmg 

gineer.  and  whose  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me.  to  unfavorable  weather  the  transports  were 

wi^n  hivr.*  w«A^^,d*'n?A«^i^.nd  IVr^Yh  ^"^We  to  arrivc  off  New  Inlet  until  late  on  the 

wewiu  nave  a  westwma  presently,  ana  a  smootn    _.  i^     *  . i.    iaav      xt^— a  ^^^i^^  ^^w^w^^^w^j^^a 

beach  about  three  o'clock,  w*hen  sufficient  boats  wiU  night  of  the  12th.    Next  mommg  commenced 

^  sent  for  them.  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  at  a  pomt 
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about  ^Y^  miles  above  the  fort,  the  fleet,  with  and  partially  covered  hj  abatis,  had  been  con- 
the  exception  of  the  iron-dads,  divided  into  etrncted.  During  the  day  this  work  was  con- 
three  commns,  covering  the  operation.  One  siderably  strengthened,  and  the  artillery,  as  fast 
column  moved  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  as  it  was  landed,  was  placed  in  position  on  the 
landing  place,  to  ffuard  agunst  any  attack  from  line.  A  careful  reconnoissance  satisfied  Gen. 
the  direction  of  Masonboro  Inlet,  and  shelled  Terry  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  conduct- 
the  woods,  which  approach  within  about  800  ing  a  regular  siege  on  the  narrow  and  exposed 
yards  of  the  shore,  witnout,  however,  provoking  peninsula  in  such  an  inclement  season  of  the 
any  reply.  "Witii  the  aid  of  200  boats  fi-om  the  year,  the  better  policy  would  be  to  attempt  an 
fleet,  besides  steam  tugs,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  immediate  assault.  This  deddon  coincided 
troops  were  lauded  between  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  with  Admiral  Porter's  views,  and  both  com- 
each  man  carrying  three  days'  rations,  and  forty  manders  went  heartily  to  work  to  arrange  a 
rounds  of  ammunition.  A  sufficient  quantity  plan  of  attack,  the  main  feature  of  which,  on 
of  intrenching  tools  was  also  carried.  The  iron-  the  part  of  the  navy,  was  to  be  a  severe  bom- 
dads,  increased  to  five  by  the  arrival  of  the  moni-  bardment  of  the  fort  by  the  fleet,  to  cover  the 
tor  Saugus,  meanwhile,  from  their  old  positions  assaulting  column,  and  to  be  continued  against 
in  front  of  Fort  Fisher,  had  maintained  a  steady  other  parts  of  the  work,  after  the  assault  had 
fire  upon  the  work,  in  which,  after  the  disem-  been  commenced.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
barkation  of  the  troops  was  concluded^  they  attack  should  be  made  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  15th,  and 
received  the  cooperation  of  columns  1  and  2  of  that  the  army  should  assault  the  western  half 
the  fleet,  comprising  aD  the  large  vessels,  which  of  the  land  face,  while  a  codperating  body  of 
were  posted  very  nearly  as  at  the  first  attack,  sailors  and  marines  attacked  the  northeast 
Oolumn  8  remained  to  cover  the  landing  and  bastion.  A  slow  and  deliberate  fire  was  main- 
help  get  the  field  artillery,  munitions,  and  com-  tained  against  the  fort  during  the  day,  with  the 
missory  stores  on  shore.  olject  mainly  of  dismounting  or  disabKng  the 

The  bombardment  of  the  iron-clads  .was  very  guns  on  that  part  of  the  work  where  the  assault 
effective,  and  that  of  the  combined  iron-clads  was  to  be  made,  and  also  of  demolishing  the  pdi- 
and  wooden  ships,  lasting  from  4.80  p.  m.  to  6  sade  suffidently  to  admit  the  passage  of  troops. 
p.  M.,  the  most  tremendous,  perhaps,  in  the  an-  At  11  a.  m.  of  the  15th  all  the  vessels  of  the 
nals  of  this  or  of  any  war,  considering  the  fleet  were  in  position  and  commenced  a  fire, 
weight  of  metal  thrown,  and  the  force  with  '^magnificent  alike  for  its  power  and  accuracy," 
which  it  struck  the  fort  The  iron-clads  alone,  which,  as  on  previous  occasions,  silenced  nearly 
with  thirty  guns,  fired  in  the  course  of  the  day  every  gun  in  the  fort.  Under  its  cover  1,600 
tip  ward  of  2,000  shells,  or  about  four  per  sailors,  armed  with  cutlasses,  revolvers,  and  car- 
minute  ;  and  during  the  grand  bombardment  it  bines,  and  400  marines,  and  the  whole  command- 
was  reckoned  that  four  shots  were  fired  from  ed  by  Fleet  Captain  E.  K.  Breese,  were  landed 
the  fleet  each  second,  or  about  20,000  in  all.  on  the  beach,  and  by  digging  rifle-pits  worked 
The  rebels  were  pretty  effectually  kept  within  their  way  up  within  200  yards  of  the  fort.  The 
the  shelter  of  their  bomb-proofs  while  tbiBfeu  troops  selected  for  the  assault  were  Ames's 
tPin/er  continued,  and  could  inflict  but  a  trifling  division,  comprising  the  brigades  of  Curtis, 
amount  of  damage  upon  the  fleet.  ^'  Indeed,"  Pennybacker,  and  Bell,  while  Paine's  division 
says  Admiral  Porter,  ''  I  do  not  see  how  they  of  colored  troops  and  Abbott's  brigade  held 
could  fire  at  all  after  lines  one  and  two  got  the  intrenchments  facing  Wilmington,  against 
fairly  anchored  in  position."  At  dark  tiie  which  Hoke's  troops,  estimated  at  5,000  strong, 
wooden  vessels  drew  off  for  the  night,  but  the  had  begun  to  demonstrate.  At  8.80  p.  m.  eig- 
iron-dads  remained  at  their  anchorage,  firing  nal  was  made  from  the  shore  to  the  fieet  to 
an  occasional  shell.  change  the  direction  of  the  fire,  in  order  that 

As  soon  as  the  troops  were  landed  pickets  the  troops  might  assault ;  and  soon  afterwards 

were  thrown  out,  who  encountered  the  enemy's  the  sailors  rushed  with  rec^ess  energy  toward 

outposts ;  and  from  a  few  prisoners  taken  short-  the  pari^pet  of  the  fort,  which  at  once  swarmed 

ly  afterward,  it  was  ascertained  that  Hoke's  with  rebel  soldiers,  who  poured  in  upon  them 

division,  stationed  at  Fort  Fisher  on  the  for-  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry.    The  marines, 

mer  attack,  and  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  who  were  to  have  covered  the  assaulting  party, 

sent   south,  was   still  in  the   neighborhood,  for  some  unexplained  reason  failed  to  fire  upon 

Gen.  Terry's  first  object  after  landing  was  to  the  rebels  on  the  parapet,  all  of  whom,  in  the 

throw  a  defensive  line  across  the  peninsula  opinion  of  Admiral  Porter,  an  eye-witness  of 

from  Cape  Fear  River  to  tlie  sea,  to  protect  his  the  fight,  might  have  been  killed.     "  I  saw,"  he 

rear  from,  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  Wil-  s^d,  "  how  recklessly  the  rebels  exposed  them- 

minglon  while  he  was  operating  against  Fort  sdves,  and  what  an  advantage  they  gave  our 

!Fisher.    After  two  impracticable  surveys,  occu-  sharpshooters,  whose  guns  were  scarcely  fired, 

pying  many  hours,  a.  line  was  finally  selected  or  fired  with  no  precision.     Notwithstanding 

at  2  A.  M.  on  the  14th,  having  an  average  dis-  the  hot  fire,  officers  and  sailors  in  the  lead 

tance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  fort.    £n-  rushed  on,  and  some  even  reached  the  para£et, 

trenchments  were  at  once  commenced,  and  by  a  large  number  having  reached  the  ditch.    The 

8  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  a  good  advance  was  swept  from  the  parapet  like  chaf^ 

breastwork,  reaching  from  the  river  to  the  sea  and,  notwithstanding  aU  the  efforts  made  by 
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the  commanders  of  companies  to  stay  thera,  the 
men  in  the  rear,  seeing  the  slaughter  in  front, 
and  that  they  were  not  covered  by  the  marines, 
commenced  to  retreat;  and,  as  there  is  no  stop- 
ping a  sailor  if  he  fails  on  snch  an  occasion  on 
the  first  rush,  I  saw  the  whole  thing  had  to  be 
given  np."  The  attack  on  this  part  of  the  fort, 
though  a  failure,  diverted  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  rendered  the  work  laid  out  for 
the  main  storming  column  of  troops  much  easier. 
At  the  word  of  command,  the  division  of 
General  Ames,  which  had  been  gradually 
drawn  forward  under  the  shelter  of  hastily- 
formed  breastworks,  rushed  toward  the  fort, 
the  brigade  of  Curtis  taking  the  lead.  The 
palisades  had  been  so  much  injured  by  the  fire 
of  the  fleet  that  a  few  vigorous  strokes  from 
the  axemen  sufficed  to  clear  gaps  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops,  and  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
enfilading  fire  a  lodgment  was  soon  effected  on 
the  west  end  of  the  land  front.  Pennybacker's 
and  Bell's  brigades  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  latter  moving  between  the  work  and 
the  river.  "  On  this  side,"  says  General  Terry, 
^'  there  was  no  regular  parapet,  but  there  was 
an  abundance  of  cover  afforded  to  the  enemy 
by  cavities,  from  which  sand  had  been  taken 
for  the  parapet,  the  ruins  of  barracks  and  store- 
houses, the  large  magazine,  and  by  traverses 
behind  which  they  stubbornly  resisted  our  ad- 
vance. Hand  to  hand  fighting  of  the  most 
desperate  character  ensued,  the  nu^  traverses 
of  the  land  face  being  used  successively  by  the 
enemy  as  breastworks,  over  the  tops  of  which 
the  contending  parties  fired  in  each  otlier's 
faces.  Nine  of  these  were  carried,  one  after 
the  other,  by  our  men."  At  five  o'clock,  when 
about  half  of  the  land  front  of  the  fort  had 
been  thus  captured,  it  became  apparent  that 
more  troops  were  needed  to  support  the  as- 
saulting column,  and  Abbott's  brigade  was 
ordered  up,  its  place  in  the  defensive  line  fac- 
ing Wilnungton  being  supplied  by  the  sailors 
and  marines.  The  attack  then  went  on  with 
redoubled  fury,  the  fire  of  the  navy  meanwhile 
continuing  upon  that  part  of  tbe  work  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  troops,  and  upon  the 
beach  on  Oape  Fear  River,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  reinforcements  mi^ht  be  thrown 
over  there  by  tlie  rebels  from  tne  right  bank 
of  the  river.  All  this  time  signals  between  the 
land  and  naval  forces  were  exchanged  with 
great  exactness,  and  the  cooperation  between 
the  two  services  was  in  the  highest  degree 
harmonious  and  usefhL  By  9  p.  m.  two 
more  traverses  were  carried,  and  an  hour  later 
Abbott's  brigade  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
remaining  stronghold,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  work  was  complete.  The  enemy  fell  grad- 
ually back  to  Federal  Point,  where,  being  cut 
off  from  further  retreat,  they  surrenaered 
unconditionally  about  midnight.  About  4 
p.  u,  Hoke  had  advanced  against  Paine's  di- 
vision, as  if  intending  a  general  assault,  but 
retired  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  out- 
posts.   The  garrison  originally  numbered  over 


2,800  men,  of  whom  1,971,  with  112  offioeni 
were  captured.  The  rest  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Their  commanders,  General  Whit- 
ing and  Colonel  Lamb,  were  caprtnred,  badly 
wounded.  Of  the  three  brigade  commanders 
of  Ames's  division,  Curtis  and  Pennybacker 
were  severely,  and  Bell  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  total  Federal  loss,  according  to  official 
accounts,  footed  up  as  follows : 
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The  fleet  suffered  a  loss  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  princi- 
pally in  the  assaulting  colunm  of  sailors  and 
marines,  and  two  15-inch  guns  were  exploded 
on  board  the  monitors.  In  other  respects  the 
ships  experienced  little  damage. 

The  greater  part  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  were 
dismounted,  or  otherwise  uDJured  by  the  fire 
of  the  fleet,  but  the  work  itself  received  no 
damage  which  was  not  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate repair,  its  strength  being  about  the  same 
as  before  the  bombardment    According  to  Ad- 
miral Porter,  who  had  visited  the  Mal^off 
during  the  siege  of  Bebastopol,  it  was  a  mocb 
more  formidable  work  than  that  celebrated 
stronghold,  and  its  capture  caused  an  almost 
unprecedented  rejoicing  throughomt  the  United 
States.    The  capture  of  the  fort  having  seal- 
ed the  fate  of  the  rebel  supremacy  in  Cape 
Fear  River,  their  remaining  works  covering  the 
mouth  of  tne  river,  including  Fort  Caswell  and 
the  forts  at  Smith's  Island,  Smithville,  and 
Reeves'  Point,  together  with   the   gunboats 
Chickamauga  and  Tallahassee,  were  destroyed 
or  evacuated,  whereby  169  guns  and  large 
amounts  of  ammunition  and  commissary  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals.    Among 
the  guns  were  some  English  ones  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong's  make.    Admiral  Porter  im- 
mediately sent  some  of  his  light  draught  gon- 
boats  into  the  river,  and  by  a  skilful  ruse  de- 
coyed several  blockade-runners  under  the  shel- 
ter of  Fort  Caswell,  where  they  were  of  course 
speedily  captured. 

2.  South  Atlantic  Squadron, — ^The  opera- 
tions of  this  squadron,  which  in  1863  were  cf 
the  first  importance,  were  much  curtaDed  iB 
the  succeeding  year  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, the. chief  of  which  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South,  under  Gen.  Gillmore,to 
reinforce  the  Army  of  the  James.  Deprived 
of  this  necessary  cooperative  branch.  Admiral 
Dahlgren  found  it  impossible  to  make  Bbj 
serious  demonstration  against  Charleston,  and 
the  fleet  in  that  quarter  was  principally  en^ 
ployed  in  blockade  duties.  A  detachment  of 
vessels  cooperated  in  the  St.  John's  River  wita 
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the  army  moyements  in  Florida  in  the  spring,  powerful  stone,  casemated  work,  monnting 
and  Bubseqnently  in  demonstrations  against  forty-eight  gnn^%  including  some  of  very  heavy 
Jameses  Island,  Bull's  Bay,  and  other  places,  calibre,  and  the  armament  of  Fort  Gaines  con- 
On  Feb.  17th  the  ganboat  Honsatonic  was  de-  sisted  of  twenty-one  gons.  About  a  mile  dis- 
stroyed  by  a  torpedo  off  Oharleston,  and  two  tant  from  Fort  Gaines,  on  Dauphin  Island,  \vas 
small  armed  steamers,  the  Columbine  and  Fort  Powell,  a  lesser  work,  aiyoining  which 
Water  Witch,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  in  were  a  water  battery  and  some  earthworks, 
the  course  of  the  year.  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  4th  the  monitors  and 

8.  Ecut  Oulf  Squadron, — ^With  the  excep-  wooden  vessels  were  all  assembled  off  the  bar 

tion  of  a  few  boat  expeditions  and  armed  in-  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  at  5.40  a.  m.  of  the  5th  the 

cursions  for  the  destruction  of  salt  manufao-  whole  fleet  moved  yp  the  bay  in  the  following 

tories  on  the  Florida  coast,  nothing  occurred  order,  two  abreast  and  lashed  together :  the 

during  the  year  in  this  department  to  interrupt  Brooklyn  with  the  Octorara  on  the  port  side, 

the  routine  of  blockading  duties,  which  were  the  Hartford  and  Metacomet,  the  Richmond 

effectually  performed.    In  the  summer  months  and  Port  Royal,  the  Lackawanna  and  Seminole^ 

the  squadron  was  temporarily  reduced  by  the  the  Monongahela  and  Kennebeo,  the  Ossipee 

withdrawal  of  a  number  of  vessels  infected  with  and  Itasca,  and  the  Oneida  and  Galena.     Be- 

yellow  fever.  tween  the  four  first  couples  and  Fort  Morgan,  at 

4.  We%t  Gulf  Squadron. — ^The  chief  events  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
in  tiie  history  of  this  squadron  were  those  con-  latter,  moved  the  monitors,  headed  by  the 
nected  with  the  capture  of  the  fortifications  Tecumseh,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Mobile,  ing  down  the  fire  of  the  water-battery  and 
and  the  consequent  clonng  of  that  port  against  parapet  guns  of  the  fort,  and  attacking  the 
the  blockade-runners.  Although  in  many  re-  rebel  iron-cladB  when  the  fort  was  passed, 
spects  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  possession  of  The  object  of  couplin|^  the  wooden  amps,  an 
these  works,  the  exigencies  of  the  service  in  expedient  as  novel  as  it  was  ingenious,  was  to 
other  quarters  had  not  previously  permitted  insure  mutual  protection  by  enabling  each  to 
the  cooperation  of  so  large  a  body  of  troops  as  tow  along  its  consort,  in  case  the  latter  should 
was  needed  for  the  undertaking.  The  rebels  be  crippled.  The  Admiral  was  on  board  hii» 
avsdled  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  con-  flag-ship  the  Hartford,  and  in  ordw  to  get 
struct  several  iron-dads  and  armed  vessels,  and  an  unobstructed  view  of  operations,  and  to  give 
threatened  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Mobile,  his  orders  with  clearness,  caused  himself  to  be 
Early  in  the  year  Admiral  Farragut  reoon-  lashed  to  the  main  top. 
noitrea  the  approaches  to  the  city,  and  offered.  At  about  seven  o'clock,  as  the  head  of  the 
witii  the  assistance  of  an  iron-dad  or  two  ana  column  came  abreast  of  the  fort,  the  latter 
a  few  thousand  troops,  to  gain  full  posses-  opened  fire,  and  the  action  80<»)  became  gen- 
sion  of  the  bay ;  but  as  neither  of  these  could  eraJ.  The  enemy  confidently  expected,  from 
at  once  be  obtained,  he  was  forced  to  confine  the  close  quarters  at  which  the  fighting  was  to 
himself  to  threatening  demonstrations,  although,  take  place,  to  be  able  to  sink  or  disable  several 
as  he  nrivatdy  informed  the  Kaval  Department,  of  the  attacking  vessels.  But  here,  as  at  the 
shoidd  the  rebel  iron-dads  come  out  to  attack  passage  of  the  forts  in  Mississippi,  in  1862,  Far- 
his  wooden  fleet,  the  issue  would  necessarily  be  ragut  converted  what  might  well  have  seemed 
a  doubtful  one.  He,  however^  expressed  £dm-  a  disadvantage  into  a  positive  advantage  to 
sdf  in  readiness  to  measure  his  strength  with  himseli^  by  pouring  such  continuous  broadsides 
A^hniral  Buchanan,  whenever  the  latter  should  into  the  fort  as  to  orive  the  gunners  from  their 
venture  to  offer  battle,  and  kept  his  fleet  in  con-  guns,  and  enable  the  ships  to  pass  with  com- 
etant  readiness  for  such  a  continffency.  paratively  slight  damage.    At  f :  40,  while  the 

At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  Admiral  firing  was  at  its  height,  and  the  fieet  mftHug 
Farragut  received  an  addition  of  four  moni-  rapid  progress  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  in  its 
tors  to  his  squadron,  the  Tecumseh.  Win-  path,  the  monitor  Tecumseh  struck  a  torpedo, 
nebago,  Manhattan,  and  Chickasaw,  and  a  co-  which  blew  a  large  hole  through  her  bottom, 
operative  land  force  under  Gen.  Granger  was  just  under  the  turret,  and  almost  immediatdy 
promised  by  Gen.  Canby,  commanding  the  she  filled  vrith  water  and  sank.  At  this  mo- 
military  division  of  the  Southwest.  The  en-  ment  the  Brooklyn,  by  backing  her  engines  to 
trance  to  Mobile  Bay  is  divided  by  Dauphin  avoid  torpedoes,  temporarily  arrested  tne  pro- 
Island  into  two  passages,  the  easterly  of  which  gress  of  tne  fieet,  ana  the  Admiral  resardless 
is  about  four  miles  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  of  torpedoes,  at  once  dashed  to  the  head  of  the 
and  tiie  other  a  shallow  strait  of  not  above  five  column,  first  despatching  a  boat  from  the  Meta- 
feet  depth.  On  either  side  of  the  main  chan-  comet  to  pick  up  the  survivors  of  the  Tecum- 
nd  stand  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  the  former  seh.  Of  these  only  four  officers  and  seventeen 
occupying  the  east  end  of  Dauphin  Island,  and  men  were  found ;  four  swam  ashore,  and  were 
the  latter  the  end  of  a  long,  sandy  point  which  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest,  with  her  corn- 
makes  out  into  the  bay  directly  opposite.  The  mander,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  were  drowned, 
diannd  runs  close  under  the  ffuns  of  Fort  Mor-  Soon  after  eight  o'dock  the  whole  column 
gan,  and  a  large  part  of  it  had  been  obstructed  had  passed  the  forts,  with  no  serious  disaster 
with  piles  and  torpedoes.    Fort  Morgan  was  a  beyond  the  loss  of  the  Tecumsdi.    The  Oneida, 
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which  brought  up  the  rear,  and  was  oonBe-  She  was  at  this  time  sore  beset;  the  Chickasaw 

auently  more  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort  .  "rowhta  °L?l[tUu''IId  ^ 

^an  the  re«t  of  the  fleet,  had  her  boiler  pene^  SaSkawainl  iSdthfs  8h?rweA°beaiLg°do°i?f  4^ 

trated  by  a  7-inoh  rifle-shell,  and  was  deprived  her,  determined  upon  her  destruction.    Her  smoke- 

of  motive  power ;  but  she  was  towed  safely  stack  had  been  shot  awaj,  her  steering  chfdns  were 

along  by  her  consort,  the  Galena,  and  made  go5«»  compelling  a  resort  to  her  rcUeving  tackles, 

^^ZT^r.^.  «*  u«-  ^^»«7.r^f:i  ♦"!,/»  4Vv*f  <nraa  t^aoo^^  M»d  seTersl  of  her  port-shutters  were  jammed.    I»- 

Kood  nse  of  her  guns  untd  the  fort  was  passed.  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Hartford  struck  her  until 

Meanwhile  the  rebel  nee^  consisting  oi  the  iron-  her  surrender,  she  never  fired  a  gun.    As  the  Ostt- 

clad  ram  Tennessee  and  the  gunboats  Sehna,  pee,  Commander  he  Bov,  was  about  to  strike  her, 

G^esL  and  Morgan,  had  held  a  position  inside  »be  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  that  vessel  imme- 

thd  bay,  a  little  noSh  of  Fort  Morgan,  whence  ^^}7  »*^PP«?  ^^^,  «°«^«»  though  not  in  tune  to 

uw  ui»j,  a  «!.«%.  "^  •-*  2    *■  *^«\Tki^37lv4.      T\il  •▼oid  »  glancing  blow.     During  this  contest  with 

ttiey  poured  a  gallmg  fire  upon  the  fleet.    The  ^^.^  ^^J^  gunbJats  and  the  r£n  Tennessee,  snd 

Tennessee,  under  the  immeaiate  command  of  which  terminated  by  her  surrender  at  10  o'clock. 

Admiral  Buchanan,  made  a  dash  at  the  Hart-  we  lost  many  more  men  than  from  the  fire  of  the 

ford  and  several  other  ships,  during  the  passage  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan. 

of  the  fort,  but  subsequently  sought  shelter  un-  The  Tennessee,  as  was  effectually  shown  by 

der  its  guns;  and  under  the  supposition  that  the  determined  resistance  wliidi  she  made,  was 

she  had  retired  from  the  fight,  Admiral  Farra-  perhaps  the  strongest  vessel  ever  constructed 

gut  ordered  the  fleet  to  cast  off  their  couplings  by  the  enemy.   She  was  209  feet  in  lengtb,  with 

and  come  to  anchor,  with  the  exception  of  the  a  breadth  of  beam  of  48  feejb,  had  in  the  centre 

light-draught  gunboats,  which  were  directed  to  an  external  casemate,  with  sloping  sides,  aboat 

pursue  and  destroy  tlie  Selma,  Morgan,  and  80  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  breadtii,  and 

Gaines.     The  Metacomet  captured  the  Sehna  drew  about  14  feet  of  water.    Her  deck  was 

after  a  brisk  engagement,  but  the  Morgan  and  plated  with   2  inches   of  wrought-iron,  her 

Gaines  succeeded  in  getting  under  the  protec-  sides  with  4  inches,  and  her  casemate  with 

tion  of  Fort  Moi^an.   The  former  subsequently  from  5  to  6  inches.    Her  armament  conssted 

crept  along  the  snore  during  the  night  into  Mo-  of  4  6-inch  broadside  rifles,  and  2  7-inch  pivot 

bUe,  but  the  latter  was  so  seriously  iigured  that  rifles,  all  of  the  Brooks  patteni.    But  one  shot, 

she  had  to  be  destroyed.    Several  of  the  large  a  15-inoh  one  from  the  Manhattan,  penetrated 

ships  were  already  at  anchor,  when,  shortly  l^  her  armor,  and,  in  view  of  the  hard  pounding 

fore  nine  o^clock,  the  Tennessee  was  seen  stand-  which  she  received,  her  ii^uries  were  on  the 

ing  toward  the  Hartford,  with  the  desperate  whole  inconsiderable.    Admiral  Buchanan  lost 

intention  apparently  of  fighting  angle-handed  a  leg  in  the  action,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  crew 

the  whole  fleet    Of  the  singular  combat  that  were  kUled  and  wounded.    The  prisoners  sur- 

foUowed,  the  following  description  is  given  by  rendered  numbered  20  officers  and  about  170 

Admiral  Farragut :  men;  and  l^ose  on  the  Selma,  90  officers  and 

I  was  not  long  in  eomprehendmg  his  intentions  to  ^^^    The  casualties  in  the  fleet,  exclusive  of 

be  the  destruction  of  the  flag-ship.    The  monitors,  those  on  board  the  Tecumseh,  were  62  culed 

and  such  of  the  wooden  vessels  as  I  thought  best  and  170  wounded, 

adapted  for  the  purpose,  were  immediately  ordered  Meanwhile,  on  the  4th,  a  cooperative  body 

^'f:S.'J?1br»*^^th'S?'b^oCI'f?S.'  oftroopeunder.Gen.Gn«M«rhadkndedoa 

fiercest  naval  combats  on  record.   The  Monongahela,  I>anphm  Island,  m  accordance  with  an  arrange- 

Commander  Strong,  was  the  first  vessel  that  struck  ment   between  Admiral   Farragut  and   Gen. 

her,  and  in  doing  so  carried  away  his  own  iron  prow,  Oanby,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Fort  Gunes. 

together  with  the  cutwater,  without  apparently  doing  xhe  rebel  commander,  Colonel  Anderson,  seeing 

JS^t^cl^rw^TeText"^^:^^^^^^           t?:  «^at  the  Federal  fleei  held  umnteirupt^  pos- 

which  she  did  at  fall  speed;  but  though  her  stem  session  of  Mobile  Bay,  concluded  that  nirtner 

was  cut  and  crushed  to  the  plank  ends  for  the  dis-  rcfiostance  was  hopeless,  and  on  the  7tli  sur- 

tsnce  of  three  feet  above  the  water's  edge  to  five  rendered  his  garrison  Of  818  men  unconditioD- 

feet  below,  the  only  perceptible  effect  on  the  ram  pii-.      -pf.^  PowaII  had  he«n  blown  tin  hv  tba 

was  to  give  her  a  heavy  list    The  Hartford  was  the  ^"A    *  ^".if^^®!^  ?*?  3^L  i+vT^  ^^  S! 

third  vSsel  which  struck  her,  but,  as  the  Tennessee  rebels  on  the  evenmg  of  th^  6th.    These  ob- 

quicUy  ahifled  her  helm,  the  blow  was  a  glancing  structions    being  removed   and   Grant's  Pass 

one,  and  as  tdie  rasi>ed  alone  our  side,  we  poured  our  secured,  the  fleet  was  relieved  ftom  any  appre- 

whole  port  broadside  of  9.inch  soUd  shot  within  hensionswith  regard  to obtMning  supplies;  but 

*f°  IK  f /?'  2!5^S.®'^S  ^*  monitors  worked  ^^         neverthel^  determmed  to  complete  the 

slowly,  but  dehvered  their  fire  as  opportunity  offer-  ,     u^voiuxt^i^wow wo* «.«.««  »/ uv»ia|/^vwd  iwj 

ed.     The  Chickasaw  succeeded  in  getting  nnder  work  on^tnally  undertaken  by  the  capture  of 

her  stem,  and  a  18-mch  shot  from  the  Manhattan  Fort  Morgan,  which  still  held  out.    The  troops 

broke  through  her  iron  plating  and  heavy  wooden  were  accordingly  transferred  to  the  rear  of  the 

backing,  though  the  misale  itsilf  did  not  enter  the  fy^  ^^  ^^B  of  investment  drawn  across  the 

vessel     Immediately  after  the  colhsion  with  the  „«„i^  ^u  ^„  «v5>,u  :*  :«  ^^y^m^^ji     At*  ♦Ka  oqa 

flagship,  I  dkected  Captain  Drayton  to  bear  down  i^^y  spit  on  which  it  is  situated.    On  the  2H 

fOT  the  ram  again.    He  was  doing  so  atftill  speed  Af^  was  evened  from  the  shore  batteries  and 

when^  unfortunately,  the  Lackawanna  run  into  the  the  fleet,  and  on  the  next  day  Gen.  Page,  the 

Hartford  just  forward  of  the  muxen^mast,  cutting  yehel  commander,  surrendered  unconditionally, 

her  down  to  wiihm  two  feet  of  the  water's  edge,  -^j^      possession  was  taken  of  the  work  it  was 

We  soon  got  clear  again,  however,  and  were  fast  ap-  Ir  "  j  l^T^^i     iTi  aj    •    i  x»    ""**''  .-"T 

proaching  our  adveViaiy,  when  she  struck  her  coloS  K>und  that,  with  what  Admiral  Farragut  called 

and  ran  up  the  white  flag.  *^  childish  spiteftdness,''  he  had  destroyed  many 
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^the  ffnns  and  other  property  whioh  bad  been  and  forty  officers  and  men,  the  greater  part  of 
Borrendered.  Thenceforth  during  the  year  the  ship's  company  consisting  of  British  sab- 
Mobile  was  effectually  oat  off  fix>m  external  jeots.  Her  ganners  were  trained  artillerists 
commerce.  from  the  British  practice-ship  Excellent.  Avail- 

5.  Mimmppi  Flotilla,  The  most  important  ing  himself  of  an  ingenious  expedient  for  ^e 
operations  of  this  sqnadron  daring  the  year  protection  of  his  maiohinery,  first  adopted  by 
were  undertaken  in  connection  with  Gen.  Admiral  Farragnt  in  running  past  tiie  rebel 
Banks'  Red  Biyer  campaign  in  the  spring,  and  forts  on  tibe  Mississippi  in  1862,  Oapt.  Window 
will  be  found  described  at  length  in  tne  history  had  hung  all  his  spare  anch<Hr-cable  over  ^e 
of  the  Army  Operations.  The  vessels  composing  midship  section  of  tne  Eearsarge  on  either  side ; 
the  squadron  were  widely  scattered  over  the  and  in  order  to  make  the  addition  less  undght- 
vast  network  of  waters  embraced  by  the  Mis-  ly,  the  chains  were  boxed  over  with  inch  deal 
sissippi  and  its  main  affluents,  and  performed  boards,  forming  a  sort  of  case,  which  stood  out 
mu(m  important  patrol  and  convoy  service,  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  vessd. 
besides  undertaking  minor  expeditions  on  Wash-  At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  on  Sunday  mom- 

ta,  Arkansas,  Black,  and  Tazoo  Bivers.  ing,  June  19th,  the  Alabama  was  seen  standing 

6.  Potomio  Flotilla,  The  duties  assigned  out  from  Cherbouig  harbor,  accompanied  by 
to  this  .department  were  chiefly  in  the  nature  the  French  iron-clad  Gouronne,  and  foUowed 
of  police  service,  and  included  the  arrest  of  tiie  by  t^e  steam  yacht  Deerhound,  whose  owner, 
contraband  trade  carried  on  across  the  Potomac  an  Englishman  named  Lancaster,  was  on  board 
between  Virginia  and  the  lower  counties  of  with  his  fS&mily,  ostensibly  to  witness  the  en- 
Maryland,  and  an  occasional  cooperation  with  gagement,  but  really,  as  it  subsequently  ap- 
military  movements.  peared,  to  act  as  a  tender  to  the  Alabama. 

Miscellaneous, — In  the  course  of  the  year,  says  upon  seeing  the  Alabama  approach,  Capt.  Win- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "  the  three  Engli^^-  slow  kept  out  to  sea  a  few  miles,  in  order  "  that 

built  piratical  cruisers  which,  under  the  rebel  the  positions  of  the  ships  should  be  so  far  off 

flag,  have,  daring  the  last  two  years,  roamed  the  shore  that  no  questions  could  be  advanced  about 

seas,  robbing  and  destroyio^  our  merchantmen,  the  line  of  jurisdiction."     Upon  reaching  a 

shunning  aU  armed  antagonists,  and  have  found  point  about  seven  miles  from  the  land  the 

refuge  and  protection,  and  too  often  suppliea  Kearsarge  put  about,  and  steered  directiy  for  the 

and  other  assistance  in  neutral  ports,  have  Alabama,  which  first  opened  fire  at  a  range  of 

terminated  their  predatory  career."  These  were  about  a  mile.    The  following  account  of  the 

the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the  Georgia— ^e  fight  that  ensued  is  ^ven  by  Capt  Winslow : 

first  sunk  off  Cherbourg  by  the  Kearsarge,  the  Immediately  I  ordered  more  speed ;  but  in  two 

second  ci^tured  in  Bania  harbor  by  the  Wl^  minntes  tiie  iJabams  had  ag;ain  loaded,  and  fired  an* 

chusett,  and  the  third  captured  at  sea,  off  the  ^^^  broadside,  and  following  it  with  a  thurd,  with- 

coast  of  Port^al,  by  the'  Niagara,  larly  in  '^^^^^^^^^^^^Tf^  7^J^JT"^ 

tlune  tne  Alabama,  after  a  pro^erous  career  apprehensive  that  another  broadside  nearly  raking 

among  the  American  merchantmen  in  the  South*  as  it  was,  would  prove  disastrous.  Accordingly  I  or- 

em  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  returned  to  dered  the  KearBargo  sheered  and  opened  on  the  Al». 

northern  waters  and  put  into  Cherbourg.    The  ^^SS?"       •*•         *  *v           t                  v     j  •  j 

'Tz-A^-^^- r!«  *  •    T  V     AW'    1        i.\r    1  •  The  positions  of  the  vessels  were  now  broadside 

Kearsarge,  Captam  John  A.AV^inslow,thenlymg  to  browlside,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  Capt. 

at  Flushing)  mimediately  sailed  for  Cherbourg  Semmes  did  not  seek  close  action.  I  became  then  fear- 

to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Alabama ;  and  ful  iMt,  after  some  fiehtinff,  that  he  would  again  make 

oil  June  16th  her  commander  received  a  note  !?'  *^®  ?°'*-    ^**  defeat  this  I  detennined  to  keep 

fi^>m  Captain  Semmes  of  the  privateer,  an-  ^^^^'k^^^i^'tt^'^iT^xX^ 

nouncmg  his  intention  to  fight  the  Kearsargew  u  by  sheering  and  keeping  his  broadside  to  us.    Ho 

and  begging  Capt.  Winslow  not  to  depart  until  adopted  this  mode  as  a  preventive,  and,  as  a  con- 

the  two  vessels  could  have  an  opportunity  to  sequence,  the  Alabama  was  forced,  with  a  full 

measure  their  strength.    As  this  was  precisely  ^^^  ®^  J*«*™»  ^^  *  circular  track  during  the  en- 

what  the  Federal  commander  desired  he  will-  ^^Sfect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  such  that,  at  the 

mgly  awaited  the  movements  of  his  adversary,  last  of  the  action,  when  the  Alabama  would  have 

The  relative  proportions  and  armaments  of  the  made  off,  she  was  near  five  miles  firom  the  shore ;  and 

two  antagonists  were  as  follows  *  i^^  ^®  action  continued  firom  the  first  in  parallel 

lines,  with  her  head  in  shore,  the  line  of  jurisdiction 
would  no  doubt  have  been  reached. 


Length  over  ajl... ^  feet          ?JS  &?*•  The  firing  of  the  Alabama  fi-om  the  first  was  rapid 

L^onwaterllne. 210   ';            \m   ^  andwild;  Toward  the  close  of  the  action  her  finW 

Depth,* *.".'.'.''.'.'.'*..'.*.'.*.' .*.*.'.'.'!     17   »•             IS     »*  became  better.    Our  men,  who  had  been  cautioned 

Hone-power^  tW  engines  oK    800  each.         400  h.  power  agi^nst  rapid  firing  without  direct  aim,  were  much 

Tonnage 1,1M              1,080  more  deliberate ;  and  the  instructions  given  to  point 

Armam«niqfik6  Aiabama,-'Oo»  T'lnoh  Blakdj  ilfle;  the  heavy  g^ns  below  rather  than  above  the  water 

one  8-lBch  smooth-bore  OS-pounder ;  six  82-poimderB.  line,  and  clear  the  deck  with  the  lighter  ones,  were 

ArmoKMmt  qf  ihs  £eanafv«.— Two  11-inoh  smooth  bor*  fully  observed.    I  had  endeavored  with  a  port  helm 

guns;  one  80.poander  rifle}  ibor  82.poander8.  to  close  in  with  the  AUbama,  but  it  was  not  untU 

The  Kearsarge  had  twenty-two  officers  and  J«»*  before  the  close  of  the  action  that  we  were  in  a 

onehundredandfortymen,Ld  the  Alabama  En^^e^d^r!  ^^e'Jfll^t^T^^^^^^^^ 

80  lar  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  one  hundred  was  evident :  nearly  every  shot  from  our  suns  was 
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telliziff  fearfally  on  the  Alabama,  and  on  the  aerenth  Br.  Thomas,  W,  I.  bLAmik  OeL  SL 

rotation  on  the  circular  track  ahe  winded,  setting  Hon.  Oidboh  Wbllbs.    JSUr :  I  have  the  honor  tc 

fore  trysail  and  two  jibs,  with  head  in  shore.  report  the  arriral  here  of  this  ship^th  the  rebel 

Her  speed  was  now  retajrded,  and  hj  winding  her  steamer  Florida  in  company.    The  Florida*  with  56 

port  broadside  was  presented  to  ns  ¥rith  only  two  men  and  12  officers,  was  csptnred  about  8  o'clock  on 

gins  bearing,  not  having  been  able,  as  I  learned  af-  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  in  the  bay  of  Sml 
rward,  to  shift  over  but  one.    I  saw  now  that  she  Salvador,  Braxil,  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  thia  Tes- 
was  at  oar  mercy,  and  a  few  more  guns,  well  direct-  ael,  without  loss  of  life.    We  also  captured  five  of 
ed,  brought  down  her  flag.    I  was  unaole  to  ascer-  the^  officers,  including  her  commanaer.     The  re- 
tain whether  they  had  been  hauled  down  or  shot  mainder  of  ner  crew  were  on  shore, 
away,  but  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed  over  The  Florida  had  her  mizen-mast  and  maiit-ymrd 
the  stem,  followed  by  two  guns  fired  to  Reward,  our  carried  away  and  her  bblwarks  cut  down.    This  res- 
fire  was  reserved.    Two  nunutes  had  not  more  than  ael  sustained  no  injury.    A  detailed  report  will  be 
elapsed  before  she  again  opened  on  us  with  the  two  handed  to  you  by  Pavmaster  W.  W.  Williama. 
guns  on  the  port  side.   This  drew  our  fire  sfain,  and  Very  respectfully  your  obd't  serv't 
tne  Kearsarge  was  immediately  steamed  ahead  and  N.  COLLnCS, 
lay  across  her  bows  for  raking.  Commander  IT.  S.  Steam-sloop  Wachoaett. 

.gS^;:l^e^S^',^Sf  J^Si-'trX^w^^  on  NovemW  the  nond.  was  bn,o^t  tato 

aeen  to  be  lowering^  and  an  officer  in  one  of  them  xiarDptoll  Koaos,  and  wniie  lying  tnere  to  await 

came  alongside  and  mformed  us  the  ship  had  surren-  the  decision  of  the  delicate  int^national  qnee- 

dered  and  was  fast  sinking.    In  twenty  minutes  from  tions  which  her  oaptnre  evolved,  was  accideiit- 

this  time  the  Alabama  went  down,  lier  miunmasL  ^    ^  ^^    ^ij  a  steam  transport  and  sunk, 

which  had  received  a  shot,  breaking  near  the  head  ftn.w^         •          dw«mm  ««  °F^V^  "" .  "•****• 

as  she  sunk,  and  her  bow  rising  high  out  of  the  water  ^  ^^^  Georgia,  was  captored  by  the  Niagara,  on 

as  her  stem  rapidly  settled.   The  fire  of  the  Alabama^  Angnst  15th.    Althongh  haying  no  annament 

although  it  is  stated  ^e  discharged  three  hundred  on  board  at  the  time,  she  was  seized  as  a  law- 

and  seventy  or  more  sheU  and  shot  was  not  of  seri-  ftd  pri^a  and  sent  to  the  United  States  for  ad- 

ous  damage  to  the  Kearsarge.     Some  thirteen  or  i„^\nat\nn 

fourteen  oT  these  had  taken  effect  in  and  about  the  J^Stt^a^a  on..  ^  -x  i_  •  i.  :i 
hulL  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  about  the  waste  and  JNUi  V  AUA.  Inis  territory  navrag  formed  a 
rigging.  State  Constitution  nnder  an  enabfing  act  ppe- 
f«^  t  .  -^^  -B-  X  X  vionsly  passed  by  Congress,  was  admitted  as  a 
The  boats  of  the  Kearsaw  were  at  once  sent  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  «  on  an  eqnal 
to  receive  the  offieera  and  crew  of  the  Ala-  f^^^^  ^^  the  original  States."  The  State 
bama,  but  so  rapidly  did  she  go  down  that  it  Convention  was  held  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
was  impossible  to  save  them  ^1  without  ssas^  y^gr,  that  it  was  necessary  to  telegraph  the 
ance.  Capt.  Wmdow  accordmgly  requested  Constitution  to  Washington,  in  order  that  it 
the  D^rhound,  which  had  meanwhile  come  might  be  received  there  in  time  to  secure  the 
alongside,  to  asast  m  the  rescue  of  his  prisoners,  admission  of  the  State  previous  to  the  Presiden- 
The  crew  of  the  pnvateer  were  by  this  time  tial  election.  Immediately  on  its  reception  the 
strugghng  for  their  lives  m  the  water,  and  president  issued  the  foUowing  proclamation  : 
many  of  the  woonded  men  went  down.  In  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
the  confusion  of  the  moment  the  Deerhound,  ^n  act,  which  was  approved  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
after  picking  up  forty-one  persons,  including  last,  entitled '*An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada 
6emmes,  who  was  wounded,  steamed  off  toward  to  form  a  €!onstitution  and  State  uovemment  and 
the  English  coast,  and  when  observed  had  got  ^o'  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  ao 
too^ch  the  st\rt  to  be  overhauled.  Ee  Xd'»earth^sa^^^  and  State 
total  number  brought  on  board  the  Kearsarge  Government  have  been  formed  pursuant  to  the  eon- 
was  sixty-nine,  of  whom  seventeen  were  wound-  ditions  prescribed  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
ed :  and  twelve  were  picked  up  and  carried  into  Congress  aforesaid,  and  the  certificate  required  by 

Oherbonrff  bv  two  French  nilot  boats.     Sev-  *^®  ^^  •**  "^^  *^*^  •  ^^^T  ^^^^  Constitntion  and 

i^neroourg,  oy  twoj?rencn  puoi  Doaw.     oev-  ordinances  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  of 

eral  of  the  wounded  died  soon  aiier,  and  the  the  United  States: 

total  number  of  officers  and  men  belonging  to  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abbaham  Lv- 

the  Alabama  who  were  landed  in  France  or  oour,  rresident  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 

England,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  ^^^  ^f  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  act  of  Con- 

The  c^oaltles  of  the  Kearsarge  amounted  to  g:?„tStSVS^.Wd'^'S.Sln^^^^ 

only  three  wounded.     Ihis  most  remarkable  ©n  an  equal  footing  with  the  origins!  States. 

sea  fight  between  single  ships  that  has  occurred  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 

within  the  century  was  witnessed  by  thousands  a^^d  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 

of  spectators  on  the  French  shore,  and  the  re-  ^<>°®  »*  the  city  of  Washington,  Uus  thirty-flrst 

anU\xwwir.»<x;i  ^  ■r.^^f^^^A  ;*»*v.»<.«DL*.  ««  T?„««wv^  "V  of  Octobcr,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

suit  produced  a  profound  impression  m  Europe  [^  g.]    thousand  eight  hundwcf  and  sixty-four,  and 

and  Amenca.     Ihe    conduct    of   oemmes  m  of  the  independence  of  the  Unitedf  States  the 

throwing  his  sword  iuto  the  sea  after  surren-  ei^t^r-ninth.         ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

dering,  and  also  in  allowing  himself  to  be  car-  Bythe  President: 

ried  into  a  neutral  fort  by  the  Deerhound,  >ii.uaiiH.  SnwAxn,  Secretary  of  State. 

formed  the  subject  of  severe  strictures  in  the  The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential 

United  States.  election  was  16,420 ;  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 

The  Florida,  while  lying  in  the  neutral  fort  ceived  9.826,  and  Gen.  McOIellan  6,594;  ma- 

of  Bahia,  Brazil,  was  captured  by  Capt  N.  jority  for  Mr.  Lincoln  8,232.    At  the  same 

Collins  of  the  Wachusett,  as  appears  by  "the  fol-  election  H.  G.  Blasdell  was  chosen  Governor 

lowing  brief  report:  by  9,884  votes;  in  opposition  to  David  KBaeD| 
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who  reoeiyed  6,590  votes;  migority  for  Bias-  canals,  to  efibct  a  seneral  system  of  irrigation 

dell  8,244.    A  Repnblican  member  of  Congress  of  the  agricultoral  land. 

was  also  chosen.  Nevada  is  probably  the  richest  State  in  the 

The  Legislature  is  entirely  Repnblican.  TJnion  in  respect  to  mineral  resources.    No 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  State,  as  defined  region  in  the  world  is  richer  in  argentiferous 
by  Congress,  are  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  leads.  These  are  found  scattered  over  the  en- 
point  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-  tire  Washoe  country,  the  richest  of  which  is 
eighth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washing-  that  known  as  the  Comstock  lead,  of  Virginia 
ton  with  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  nor&  City.  The  localities  of  the  other  principsJ 
latitude ;  thence  due  west  along  said  thirty-  mines  in  the  region  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  eastern  are  the  Esmeralda  mines,  one  hundred  miles 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California;  thence  south-southeast  of  Virginia  City  ;^  the  Hum- 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  along  the  said  east-  boldt^  one  hundred  and  sixty  mUes  northeast ; 
em  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Califomia  to  the  Silver  Mountain,  sixty  miles  south ;  Peavine, 
the  forty-third  degree  of  longitude  west  from  thirty  miles  north,  and  the  Beese  River  country, 
Washington ;  thence  north  along  said  forty-  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  east-northeast, 
third  degree  of  west  longitude  and  said  eastern  embracing  many  districts,  and  flanked  by  two 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Califomia  to  the  of  more  than  ordinary  promise — ^the  Cortez, 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  seventy  miles  north,  and  the  San  Antonio,  one 
due  east  along  the  said  forty-second  degree  of  hundred  miles  soutii  of  Austin,  now  the  prin- 
north  latitude  to  a  point  formed  by  its  intersec-  cipal  town  on  the  Reese  River, 
tion  with  the  aforesaid  thirty-eighth  degree  of  During  the  year,  another  deposit  of  mineral 
longitude  west  from  Washington ;  thence  due  wealth  was  brought  to  light,  which  has  proved 
south  down  said  thirty-eightii  degree  of  west  of  incalculable  value  to  the  silver  miners.  This 
longitude  to  the  place  of  beginmng.  was  an  immense  basin  of  salt,  five  miles  square, 

The  enabling  -act  passed  by  Congress,  con-  near  the  sink  of  the  Carson  River,    This  basin 

tained  the  following  proviso.  appears  once  to  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  lake, 

Atul  providsdt  fuHhery  That  said  conyention  shall  and  the  salt  is  found  good  even  on  the  surface. 

proTide,  by  an  ordinance  irreTocable,  without  the  A  covering  of  about  three  inches  is  loose  and 

consent  orthe  United  States  and  the  people  of  said  indiflferent;  but  beneath  this,  for  a  depth  of 

1.  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun-  fourteen  feet,  pure  rock  salt  is  found  as  clear  as 
tary  servitude  in  the  said  State,  otherwise  than  in  ice,  and  white  "  as  the  riven  snow."  Beneath 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  there  iswater,  which  seems  to  be  filtered  through 
have  been  duly  convicted.  saJt  for  an  unknown  depth,    llie  whole  of  Ihe 

2.  That  perfect  toleration  of  reU^ous  sentiment  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  does  not  contain  a 
shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant  of  said  State  *y»"»'^^"  ^^'^  *"  i*mv^  ««»  «vw  ^vv  wA«ua»u  « 
shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  »Pp  streak  of  any  deleterious  matter  or  rub- 
aeooantofhisorher  mode  of  religious  worship.  bish,  and  is  ready  for  quarrying  and  sending 

8.  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  Territory  do  to  market.    The  locality  is  one  hundred  miles 

agree  and  declare  tLat  they  forever  disclaim  all  rijfht  ^^st  of  the  Reese  River,  and  seventy  mUes  east 

:Sfh^^l\i?Tl'r?ilS^^^^^^^^^  ofVkri^^^^ 

remain  at  the  sole  and  entire  disposition  of  the  United  -^.t  the  Close  Of  the  year  there  were  one  nun- 


to  me  resiaents  tnereox;  ana  tnat  no  taxes  snau  oe  «  ^  .^       r  ax.        mi      ^  xt       j            j  •         v 

imposed  by  said  Stote  in  lands  or  property  therein  fourths  of  the  mills  of  Nevada  are  driven  by 

belonging  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  steam,  and  the  balance  by  water  power.     Of 

by,  the  United  States.  the  entire  number,  four-fifths  are  in  the  vicinity 

The  conditions  ofthis  enabling  act  were  a  lim-  of  Virginia  City.    There  is  an  average  of  ono 

itation  on  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  hundred  mills  in  constant  operation, 

new  State,    xbat  is,  aD  power  was  withheld  NEWCASTLE,    Henbt    Pslham    Yisnnes 

from  the  new  Gk>vemment  to  organize  an  in-  Pelham  Clinton,  Duke  o^  an  English  states- 

stitution  of  slavery  within  the  State,  etc.    The  man,  bom  in  London,  May  22, 1811,  died  Octo^ 

President,  in  his  proclamation,  states  the  title  of  ber  18,  1864.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 

the  enabling  act  of  Congress  passed  for  such  Pelham,  4th  duke,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 

and  such  purposes,  and  *^  for  the  admission  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Upon  coming  of 

such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  age  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  under  his 

with  the  original  States.^'    The  original  States  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Lincoln,  as  a  Conserva- 

have  not  yet  limited  themselves  by  a  surrender  tive,  for  the  family  borough  of  Newark,  and 

of  the  power  to  create  or  to  abolish  slavery  during  the  short>hved  administration  of  Sir 

within  their  limits.     This  inconsistency  be-  Robert  Peel,  in  18B4,  held  the  ofSce  of  a  junior 

tween  the  title  and  the  contents  of  the  act  were  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    From  1834  to  1841  he 

evidently  overlooked  by  its  authors.  was  an  active  member  of  the  opposition,  and 

Five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  upon  the  return  of  Peel  to  power  in  the  latter 

public  lands  sold  within  the  State,  is  appropri-  year^e  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Woods 

ated  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  malong  and  and  Forests,  which  position  he  held  with  credit 

improving  publi<\  roads,  constmcting  ditches  or  uutil  1846,  when,  adhering  to  the  premier  in 
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toadvoctwyoftherepefaoftheComUw^^^      B«pabUi«». "TT*"      IST      ^iiT* 

pecame  obnoxious  to  the  Conservatives.   Ueim-    Demoonts 8  iss  19S 

mediately  exchanged  his  office  for  that  of  Chief  _     .  „          ,.^     ":          "X:            ":r 

Secretary  oflreland,  and  in  a  new  election  a^ain  BepnbUotn  mi^arity..     6            8T             98 

appended  to  the  constitaency  of  South  Notts,  There  was  no  election  in  1864  for  membeM 

which  he  had  for  some  years  represented.    The  of  Confess. 

canvass  was  a  most  animated  one,  the  old  Doke  The  Legislatare  assembled  on  Jane  Ist^  and 
of  Newcastle,  a  large  landholder  in  the  county,  on  the  same  day  Governor  Gilmore  was  inango- 
and  an  uncompromising  Tory  of  the  old  school,  rated  and  delivered  his  annual  message.  He 
using  his  powerful  influence  against  his  son,  stated  that  the  State  debt,  induding  $600,000 
and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Lincoln,  who  paid  to  the  fEonilies  of  volanteera,  amounted  to 
soon  after  {iccepted  a  seat  for  the  Falkirk  dis-  about  $1,900,000,  an  increase  of  $600,000  smce 
trict  of  burghs,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  the  last  annual  message,  and  recommended  tlie 
father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  re-  funding  of  this  by  the  issue  of  six  per  oenU 
tired  from  the  cabinet  with  Peel  in  the  autumn  bonds,  payable  in  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara  Ex- 
of  1846,  but  retained  his  seat  in  the  House  of  cept  in  financial  matters,  the  oonditi<m  of  the 
Commons  until  1851,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  State  was  represented  as  pro^eroos.  The  so- 
title  and  became  a  leading  member  of  the  Up-  tion  of  the  Legislature  appearing  to  the  €kyv- 
per  House.  In  1852  he  entered  the  Aberdeen  emor  incomplete  on  financial  and  military  mat- 
ministry  as  Colonial  and  tTar  Secretary,  and  ters,  he  summoned  an  extra  session  on  August 
upon  the  division  of  the  office  in  1854,  retained  9th,  and  in  his  message  showed  that  it  was  ex- 
the  ^ar  Department  In  this  capacity  he  was  oeedingly  difficult  to  raise  money  to  supply  the 
obliged  to  share  the  odium  falling  upon  the  immediate  wants  of  the  State,  and  suggested  a 
ministry  in  consequence  of  the  gross  misman-  forced  loan  from  the  banks  tor  that  purpose. 

Sl^ement  for  which  the  first  months  of  the  On  the  merits  of  the  military  bill  passed  at  the 

rimean  war  were  noticeable.   He  retired  from  previous  session,  to  provide  means  to  fill  the 

office  with  his  colleagues  in  January,  1865,  hav-  New  Hampshire  quotas  under  the  various  calls 

ing  first  vindicated  himself  in  an  able  speech,  for  troops,  he  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms 

and  in  1859  reentered  the  cabinet  as  Colonial  of  disapprobation,  charaoterizmg  it  as  moom- 

Secretary.    In  1860  he  accompanied  the  Prince  prehensible,   cumbrous,  and   inefficient      He 

of  Wales  in  his  tour  through  the  United  States  showed  that  at  the  date  of  his  message  the 

and  Canada,  and  in  both  countries  won  many  quota  of  New  Hampshire  lacked  5,000  men  of 

friends  by  his  intelligence  and  unassuming  man-  being  ftiU,  that  but  twenty-three  working  days 

ners.    He  was  married  in  1832  to  the  only  remained  to  raise  that  number  by  voluntary 

daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  from  whom,  enlistments,  and  that  unless  the  Le^slature 

in  1850,  he  was  divorced;  and  subsequent  to  authorized  larger  bounties,  and  put  a  c^p  to 

his  return  to  England  from  America,  ill  health,  the  extravagant  competition  between  dtiea  and 

caused  in  a  measure,  it  is  said,  by  domestic  un-  towns,  some  of  which  were  offering  as  much  as 

happiness,  prevented  him  from  appearing  often  $1,000  for  a  one-year  recruit,  the  State  woxdd 

prominently  before  the  public.    He  was  a  judi-  be  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  the  draft, 

cious,  if  not  a  brilliant  statesman,  of  late  years  The  Le^^ature  and  the  Executive  failed  to 

a  decided  liberal  in  politics,  and  is  said  to  have  Agree  in  their  views  of  the  course  to  be  pursned 

been  the  model  of  Disraeli's  "  Coningsby."  to  place  the  credit  of  the  State  on  a  healthy 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.    The  annual  election  footing.     A  resolution  was   adopted   recom- 

for  Governor  and  other  State  officers  took  mending  the  Governor  to  apply  to  the  banks 

place  on  March  8th,  with  the  following  result :  and  other  moneyed  institutions  of  the  State  for 

J      h  A.  GU        Re  nbiiott                       87006  *  temporary  loan ;  and  in  case  this  project  was 

iSrod  w.  ih«3gtoi^eniocnit*. ',',','/.'.','.'/.'.'.',  8L^  unsuccessful,  to  apply  " elsewhere.'*     To  this 

_     .,          ,  _,                                  -- —  the  Governor  replied,  "that  he  regarded  the 

BepQbiicami^arity 6,666  g^heme  of  obtaining  SO  large  a  sum  of  money 

In  1868,  when  three  candidates  for  Governor  as  the  State  immediately  re<}uire8  by  the  pay- 
were  in  the  field,  Gilmore  was  8,798  votes  be-  ment  of  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  regulated 
hind  his  Democratic  competitor ;  and  there  be-  only  by  the  option  of  the  lender,  as  whoDy  im- 
ing  no  choice  by  the  people,  he  was  elected  by  practicable ;  and  he  recommended  the  appoint- 
the  Le^lature.  It  was  charged  by  the  Demo-  ment  by  the  Lemslature  of  a  Committee  of  Fi- 
crats  tnat  the  large  Kepublioan  minority  of  nance  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
1864  was  caused  by  the  return  of  New  Hamp-  and  sufficient  to  save  the  credit  of  the  State 
shire  soldiers  to  vote  at  the  State  election,  from  disgrace.'^ 

those  only  being  furloughed  who  were  Bepub-  In  response  to  this,  the  Special  Committee 

licans.    Their  opponents  admitted  that  many  on  Finance  reported  that  the  appointment  of 

soldiers  had  returned  on  furlough  to  vote,  but  such  a  commission  would  involve  a  radical 

denied  in  positive  terms  that  any  discrimina-  change  in  the  financial  system  of  the  State, 

tion,  suggested  by  the  political  opinions  of  the  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  inaugxvate 

soldiers,  had  been  exercised  in  granting  the  at  this  late  day  of  the  session.    The  committee 

furloughs.    The  Legislature  chosen  at  the  elec-  were  also  of  opinion  that  proper  effort  under 

tion  of  1864  stood  as  follows ;  the  existing  laws  would  readily  obtain  the  ne 
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oeBBBHj  temporary  loaa  and  at  a  reasonable  rate  most  suocessM  States  of  the  Union*    At  the 

of  interest    The  report  was  adopted.  dose  of  1864,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 

A  new  military  bill  was  adopted  at  this  ses-  the  pnblic  debt  on  State  acconnt  had  been  paid. 

sion  fixing  bounties  for  recruits  enlisted  in  in-  It  was  unnecessary  to  levy  a  tax  in  the  ensuing 

/  surgent  ^States,  and  compensation  for  agents  year  for  State  purposes.    The  receipts  into  the 

^  employed  in  that  service.    State  bounties  were  treasury  from  the  usual  sources  in  1864  were 

also  provide^  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  $481,028,  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  com- 

tiiree  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  number  mencement  of  the  last  fiscal  year  $104,654 1 

of  years  for  which  the  recruit  was  offered,  total  $585,688.  The  disbursements  for  ordinary 

Town  bounties  were  similarly  limited,  except  expenses  and  fecial  appropriations  were  $896,- 

where  enrolled  citizens  should  enlist  and  be  410.    Making  a  balance  on  hand  November  80, 

credited  to  the  localities  in  which  they  reside,  of  $189,278. 

in  which  case  no  limit  was  to  be  affixed  to  the         The  receipts  of  the  State  on  account  of  a 

town  bounties.    Under  the  impulse  given  by  war  fund  were  $1,765,608  during  the  year;  and 

this  latter  provision,  volunteering  from  among  the  disbursements  for  the  same  fund  in  the 

the  enrolled  citizens  soon  went  on  with  such  same  time  were  $1,728,087;  balance' $42,670. 

rapidity,  that  in  the  last  week  of  August^  just  The  liabilities  of  this  fond  on  November  SOth, 

beSfore  adjourning,  the  Legislature  by  resolu*  ivere  $2,774,600. 

tion  requested  the  Governor  to  notify  the  War       The  amount  claimed   for  advances  to  the 

Department  that,  with  the  allowance  of  a  few  United  States  up  to  the  same  period  is  $2,494^- 

days'  grace,  the  whole  quota  could  probably  be  196 ;  on  which  the  State  has  received  $1,664,- 

fiUed  without  a  draft.  159. 

The  Grov^mor  and  the  Legislature  were  The  State  has  a  sinking  fund  to  defray  the 
brought  into  somewhat  sharp  collision  in  ref-  interest  and  principal  of  the  war  debt,  the 
erence  to  the  "  Soldiers'  Voting  BiQ."  This  balance  in  favor  of  which  is  $828,968. 
having  passed  both  Houses,  was  on  August  The  State  has  contributed  to  the  Federal 
I7th  sent  to  the  Crovemor  for  his  approval,  service  over  70,000  men.  Until  May,  1864, 
and  by  Mm  kept  for  more  than  five  days  after  they  were  furnished  by  volunteering,  principally 
the  date  of  presentation.  On  the  26th  he  sent  through  the  State  authorities.  Since  that  time 
a  message  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  they  have  been  raised  chiefly  through  United 
vetoing  tiie  bill,  on  the  ground  that,  in  order  States  officials,  by  the  operation  of  the  con- 
to  enable  soldiers  in  the  national  service  out-  scription  act.  The  Governor  of  the  State  thus 
side  the  limits  of  the  State,  to  vote  for  electors  speaks,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  of 
of  President  and  Vice-President  and  for  mem-  the  operation  of  the  draft: 
bers  of  Congress,  it  was  first  necessary  to  The  officers  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
amend  the  Constitution  in  that  behalf.  The  ecntion  of  ihe  draft  in  this  State  have  generally  per- 
Lerislature,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  as  formed  their  duty  without  undue  severity,  and  yet 
the  biU  had  not  been  returned  within  five  days,  *^«  *^"*!^^Brod^cw*^^^^ 
as  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  it  J^^  does  not-obtain  the  men  with  expedition" 
became  a  law  m  spite  of  the  Governor's  veto,  and  supplies  an  inferior  class  of  troops.  Some  good 
and  resolutions  to  that  effect  passed  both  men  have  been  obtained  by  it,  but  usually  they  are 
Houses  after  a  scene  of  considerable  excite-  un^t^Uling  soldiers,  or  strangere  who  go  ajsubstitu^ 

meut.     DeciMons  of  tte  8np«me  Court  in  ^^^^tt'i^to^iSrofott'rttrr' 

favor  DOtn  of  the  constitutionauty  or  the  act  sant  with  the  subject,  that  the  men  raised  in  this  way 

and  of  its  validity,  in  spite  of  the  veto,  having  have  not  added  materially  in  numbers  or  efficiency 

been  obtained,  it  became  a  law,  and  tne  New  to  the  strength  of  the  army.    If  the  Government 

Hampshire  soldiers  voted  in  accordance  with  ?»?*»  f^"^.  troops,  composed  of  residents  of  the 

Ua  ^wv^»:^»«  «♦  +!,«  ^'^^ir.r,  «T^«+;^«  Stflic,  who  feel  a  pnde  mthe  semce  and  an  interest 

Its  proviaons  at  the  ensumg  election.  j    ^^^  ^^^^  it  ^^^uld  return  to  the  system  prac 

The  political  parties  conducted  the  Presiden-  ifg^  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.    Tlie  best  way 

tial  canvass  during  the  autumn  months  with  to  raise  troops  is  to  authorise  recruiting  officers  to 

great  animation,  and  the  vote  was  more  evenly  work  in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities  in 

balanced  than  in  almost  any  other  State.    The  ^^^"^  .respective  neighborhoods  and  among  their 

^^^    «  .{:       "  ^    ^L    *j     *.  1   *y'*'r'     *   "  acquainiances,  with  the  expectation  of  a  commission, 

result  of  the  vote  for  Presidential  electors  was  Diiog  the  ten  months  immediately  precedina  the 

as  follows :  draft  mthis  State,  about  fifteen  thousand  volunteers 

Uaeoio.  icecidfaa.  ^Q^e  recruited  and  mustered  into  the  United  States 

BUtevote difiSA  3S;900  aervioe. 

Soldien^vote 8,018  STl  t       -ii.^        ^     xt_  j.  j.  t.         •     * 

Jj —  In  addition  to  the  amounts  sent  by  private 

8«,400  82,8n  hands,  the  soldiers  of  the  State  forwarded  to 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  Legislature,  their  families,  through  an  arrangement  orig- 

Aaron  H.  Cragin,  Bepublican,  was  elected  a  inally  made,  $812,802.    Like  most  of  the  other 

United  States  Senator  for  six  years  from  March  States,  New  Jersey  has  a  special  agency  to  pro- 

4th,  1866,  to  succeed  John  P.  Hale,  receiving  a  vide  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  her  soldiers, 

majority  of  ninety-three  on  joint  ballot  over  In  conjunction  with  other  States,  measures 

John  H.  George,  Democrat  have  been  adopted  to  secure  a  cemetery  for  the 

NEW  JERSEY.    This  State  appears  to  have  soldiers  who  fell  at  Gettysburg,  and  for  the  es- 

made  equal  progress  in  prosperity  with  the  tablishment  of  one  at  Antietam* 
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Measarofl  have  been  taken  to  complete  the  whom  the  people,  who  desire  to  recmit  in  thU  war, 
.irganizatiom  of  the  reserve  militia  of  the  State,  ™»y  attain  the  object ;  and  I  wiU,  on  petition  of  t&e 
and  Bhe  is  now  pro^d^  with  arjns  8nffid£t  P^^o^  L^t^tV  ^l^^ '^t^f'iS';:J^^ 
to  equip  aU  the  mihtia  that  would  be  required  cognition  flpom  the  United  States  anthonties.  The 
for  actual  service  in  any  emergency  within  the  power  of  such  agente  to  recmit  is  derired  from  the 
State.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  State  has  »w  of  Gongreea,  and  to  the  General  Gorernment 
paid  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  includ-  *,^7.°1™»*  ^"^^  ^^^V^oUiddon.  I  hope  that  aU  the 
r««  «»«,«  r.4f  «ii  ^^/»-:««^«-  ^».^v.««^  Ax«  fl*-*«.  distnctB  in  this  State  will  be  able  to  fill  the  qnot* 
^°^  ^t  ..o  descnP^ons.  Parcbased  for  State  ^^  volunteera,  and  that  there  may  be  no  fiirthw 
use,  $277,408.  From  the  militia,  a  limited  num-  drafting  in  New  Jersey, 
ber  of  companies  are  designated  eacb  year  to  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 
compose  a  State  guard.  In  case  of  actual  or  JOEL  PABKBB. 
threatened  invasion,  riot  or  insurrection,  this  The  number  of  children  who  attended  th« 
force  is  to  be  called  out  first  for  duty,  in  con-  public  schools  during  the  year  is  149,672,  being 
sideration  of  which  certain  privileges  are  an  increase  of  6,146  over  the  number  in  1863. 
granted  to  them.  Under  tiie  act  of  Congress  to  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  schools 
raise  troops  which  allowed  recruiting  in  the  in-  during  the  year  was  $427,067;  ditto  from  the  ' 
surrectionary  States,  application  was  made  to  State,  $80,000 ;  total  from  all  sources,  $687,079. 
Gov.  Parker  by  individuals,  to  recruit  for  town-  7he  amount  of  available  school  fond  belonging 
ships  in  the  State.  Li  reply,  he  stated  that  he  to  the  State  is  $511,489.  To  this  sum  a  oer- 
haa  determined  not  to  appoint  any  general  tain  amount  is  added  annually  to  become  a  part 
agents  for  the  State,  and  thus  stated  his  objec-  of  the  permanent  fund.  The  Normal  Scbool  is 
tions,  which  were  similar  to  the  views  of  the  no  longer  an  experiment  in  the  State ;  its  ben- 
Governor  of  New  York :  eficial  influence  on  the  cause  of  education  has 

When  I  apnoint  an  agent  to  transact  business  for  ^^T^  fnlly  demonstrated. 

the  State  of  jM^ew  Jersey  I  expect  to  protect  him  while        The  grant  of  land  made  by  Oongress  to  each 

in  the  dUcharge  of  his  duties.    I  cannot  give  protec-  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  coilege 

vl'^iiJ*'^!.'^**  apDointed  to  recruit  m  the  rebel  States,  fo^  ^^  benefit  of  agriculture  and  thTmechamc 
My  letter  of  authonty  would  not  ensure  their  treat-      _;         "«"«*«  w  a^t,x^i^Jl^^A^^  i^xm.  loa^  u^i^  v 

ment  as  prisoners  of  war.  arts,  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  of  Rutgere 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  but  few  recruits  can  be  College  in  New  Brunswick,  and  preparations 

obtained  in  the  rebel  States.  The  New  York  "Times"  made  to  carry  out  the  conditions  and  objects 

of  this  mormng  idleges  that  men  cannot  now  be  had  of  the  grant     The  State  geological  survey  is 

there,  and  gives  this  as  the  opinion  of  Gens.  Grant  ^^„  «J?«.^„o;««  ^a-^,.  v„  J1„  iZ^^   a^^  «  #!»«. 

and  ^hermin,  and  counsels  that  we  should  not  rely  ^^"^  progressmg,  after  having  been  for  a  few 

upon  filling  our  quota  from  that  source,  and  thereby  y©ars  entirely  suspenaed.    In  the  Insane  Asy- 

nefflect  recruiting  elsewhere.  lum  there  are  826  patients ;  158  were  dischai^ged 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Union  army  would  ta4ay  during  the  year,  of  whom  62  had  recovered, 

be  stronger  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  if  the  ^^^  44  improved  in  their  mental  condition. 
Government  had  never  recruited  in  the  rebel  States.         mi"  *"*f»"»^"*  ""',"  i^    tTj       irT  \L.m- 
The  emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  consequent        ^**®  measures  taken  m  the  Federal  Oonfflpess 

arming  of  the  negroes,  while  adding  to  the  despera-  to  make  a  post  road  of  the  railroad  extenmng 

tion  of  the  enemy^  and  building  up  an  almost  in-  from  Raritan  Bay  to  the  Delaware  River  were^ 

surmountable  bamw  to  the  terms  of  pacification,  on  March  24th,  the  subject  of  a  special  message 

3?®?h«  ^wi^V^'Sin  ^''°Jj''*^t?''*  '°''*°^  *^®  P®*'^^®  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislative.    After  re- 

of  the  North.    Soon   after   these   measures   were  r.      .^  J.ii  ^  «'"«j*^6*««»»'»ax^.     «-*'^ 

adopted  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pass  a  conscrip-  dtrng  the  bill,  two  questions  were  considered  Dy 

tion  act,  although  but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  this  the  Governor :  1st.  Whether  the  proposed  ao- 

radical  chan^  of  policy  the  chairman  of  the  Military  tion  of  Oongress  would  affect  the  pecuniary 

Committee  in  the  United   States   Senate  advised  interest  of  ttie  State ;  2d.  Whether  it  wonld 

against  the  acceptance  of  volunteers  then  flocking  in  :^£^^„^  „^rv«  +1*^  <.^^J.a:.^4-«^  ^f  4\.r^  c+«*i^    TTa 

regiments  to  our  standard.  mfrmge  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  lie 

The  great  change  wrought  by  this  policy  is  demon-  then  reviewed  the  history  of  the  contract  with 

stratecTby  the  present  almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  the  joint  companies,  Oamden  and  Amboy  B^- 

people  to  keep  out  of  the  army,  and  the  running  to  road  and  Dekware  and  Raritan  OanaL  which 

aSv  ^^""/df^n"?  ^J»*irm^^^  ^ould  uot  uow  be  repudiated,  and  referred  the 
any  expedient  to  avoid  personal  miutarv  service,  re-        viaaj.vt     *  ^^        •■!.  __:«^r.  u 

garding  not  the  fitness  of  the  substitute,  if  the  ccrti-  s^ibject  to  the  Legislature  m  whose  provmce  it 

flcate  of  exemption  can  be  procured.    So  long  as  the  was  to  inquire  whether   the  State  interests 

governmental  policy  disheartens  to  such  an  extent,  would  be  affected.    This,  however,  he  regarded 

a  successful  issue  cannot  be  expected.    To  insure  as  of  smaU  importance  compared  with  the  prin- 

success  the  people  should  have  a  heart  in  the  strug-  ---.i^  -,i?  af«x^  o/v^i»,a{«^*^  S^^i^\^  «roo  ;«wnivM 

gle,  be  wilfin/todo  their  own  fighting,  and  not  <»pl«  <«  State  sovereignty  which  WM  involve^ 

place  theur  reliance  on  a  distinct  and  inferior  race.  Against  any  mfimgement  of  the  rights  of  the 

There  can  never  be  a  sufficient  number  of  negro  State  he  protested,  and  insisted  tihat  if  tho 

trooDs  in  the  army  to  compensate  for  the  injury  done  Federal  Government  needed  a  road  for  the 

^^FSS'^ni^5?fiS^^.?  1!;^^^^  w.     «*  transportation  of  the  mails  or  for  war  purposes, 

ISacb  sub-aistnct  is  responsible  for  its  own  quota  »i.  ^  '^a.  a    -a  i»     at.  •!    i?  .>n/i 

of  men,  and  I  recogmze  Ae  right  of  the  peo^e  of  i*  ""^s*  oP^rate  it  for  those  purposes  itself  and 

each  district  to  raue  their  own  men  in  their  own  not  through  private  parties  for  their  own  ben- 

waj.    I  will  not,  therefore,  interx>ose  my  individual  efit  as  provided  in  the  bill  before  Oongress. 

opmion  in  opposition  to  the  wiUofthe  people  of  any  The  passage  of  such  a  law,  he  considered, 

locality  to  prevent  them  from  avaihng  themselves  of  wftnld  h«an  indiimitv  tn  thk  StjitA  ulthoneh 

the  law  of  Congress  to  fill  their  quota  and  avoid  a  ^^"i?  ^  ^  inoigmty  to  tne  Htate,  altnougu 

draft.    Without  any  knowledge,  desire,  or  action  on  not  bmdmg.    It  would  make  parties  now  imder 

my  part,  I  have  been  made  the  medium  through  judicial   injunction  from  violating  the  Stfite 
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laws,  independent  of  the  State.    He  conoladed  in  times  of  peace,  has,  in  some  degree,  been 

as  follows:  disturbed  by  the  accessions  of  aathori^  and 

Let  it  be  diBtincUy  anderrtood,  br  those  who  influence  to  the  latter    gowing  out  of  the 

would  inflict  thie  wrong  and  indignity  npon  our  needs  and  operations  of  this  war.    I  am  not 

State,  while  New  Jersey  will  comply  with  ereiy  lesal  diroosed  to  question  the  constitutionality  or  ex- 

obligation,  and  will  respect  and  protect  the  rights  peoiency  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

of  iffl,  she  wiu  not  permit  any  inMngement  oflier  m^j^t  in  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the  rebel- 

SStM         ^     ^      "^""^  ^on.    But  it  may  be  questioned  not  only  how 

.  £eu*  the  feeble  chiaracter  of  the  military  organ- 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  New  izations  of  the  Northern  States  compelled  the 

Jersey  was  as  follows:  Lmooln,  60,728;  Mc-  national  authorities  to  resort  to  the  present 

Clellan,  68,024.    Majority  for  McOleUan,  T,801.  method  of  raising  forces,  but  encouraged  and 

Of  the  members  of  Congress  chosen  at  the  same  made  possible  the  rebellion  itself.    It  is  cer^ 

time,  two  were  Republicans  and  three  De-  t^m,  however,  that  a   numerous,  well-disd- 

mocrats.  plined  militia,  ready  and  prompt  to  act  in  any 

One-third  of  the  Senate  and  all  of  the  As-  exigency,  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  Na- 

sembly  of  the  State  Legislature  were  elected  at  ^onal  Government  may  relieve  itself  from  the 

the  same  time.    That  body  was  divided  as  fol-  burden,  and  the  State  from  the  danger  of  krge 

lows :  Btandinff  armies.*' 


SoAill.  HoVMk 


BcnnbiicMiB.                                 8          80  "^^^  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the  general 

J)^9cnis^^V^\V^'.V/^\\'.'.'.V.,'.y.l  :»           so  fund  of  the  State  as  compared  with  the  dis- 

^    ,                                    M           li  bursements,  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

^^** ^          ^  The  receipte  were  $7,787,686;  the  disburse- 

NEW  YORK.  The  vast  military  strength  of  ments,  togetiier  with  the  deficiency  of  the  pre- 

the  State  of  New  York  is  strikingly  shown  by  vious  year,  were  $8,667,861 ;  deficit  on  Septem- 

the  number  of  men  contributed  by  her  to  the  ber  80th,  $868,814.     The  general  fund  debt 

Federal  service.    Since  the  commencement  of  was  reduced  auring  the  year  $240,700,  and 

the  war  on  April  16th,  1861,  to  December  1st,  amounted  on  September  80th  to  $6,278,964. 

1864,  the  State  furnished  487,701  men,  including  During  the  year  a  direct  tax  of  6}  mills  was 

the  credits  under  the  draft  of  1868.    Of  this  levied  for  the  following  purposes :  i  of  a  mill 

number  409,426  entered  the  army,  and  28,276  for  schools ;    1^  mill   for  general   purposes ; 

the  navy.    Dnriugthe  year  1864,  161,604  men  177-80  miU  for  bounties;  48-80  of  a  mill  for 

were  sent  into  Uie  field.    Three  calls  were  canals,  and  8-16  of  a  mill  for  the  Albany  and 

made  by  the  President  for  troops  during  that  Susquehanna  Railroad, 

period,  under  which  the  quota  of  the  State  was  The  gross  earnings  of  the  canals  of  the  State 

204,106.    Tlie  credits  to  which  the  State  was  for  the  four  years  from  September  80, 1860, 

entitied  for  surplus  men  at  earlier  periods,  to  1864,  were  $17,722,884.    After  paying  the 

secured  to  it  an  excess  on  credits  on  December  expense  of  superintendence,  collection,  and  or- 

Ist,  of  6,801  men.    A  bureau  of  military  statis-  dinary  repairs  for  tiie  same  period,  the  net  bal- 

tics  is  kept  by  a.  suitable  officer  of  the  State,  in  ance  of  surplus  revenue  was  $14,442,408.    The 

which  is  preserved  a  record  of  every  man  in  surplus  revenue  for  the  year  ending  September 

her  forces,  together  with  the  battie-flags,  tro-  80,  1864,  was  $8,817,866.    The  canal  debt  is 

phies,  and  other  evidences  of  the  valor  of  her  $22,827,810,  on  which  annual  interest  is  $1,- 

sons.    To  raise  and  maintain  these  troops  has  290,262. 

required  immense  contributions  from  towns,  The  tonnage  of  produce  going  eastward  on 

dties,  and  counties,  to  be  applied  as  bounties  the  Erie  GaniQ,  derived  from  the  Western  States 

to  the  volunteer,  and  as  a  monthly  contribution  and  the  Oanaoas,  rose  from  1,034,768  tons  in 

toward  the  support  of  his  family  in  his  absence.  1869,  to  2,694,887  in  1862.    The  freight,  both 

In  a  few  instances  counties  have  by  a  smgle  through  and  way,  carried  eastward  by  the  two 

and  vigorous  effort  of  taxation  paid  up  the  debt  great  railroad  lines  from  1869  to  1864,  inclusive, 

thus  contracted.  was  as  follows : 

The  enrolment  of  the  militia  so  far  as  com- 
pleted  during  the  year,  contained  the  names  of 

814,808  men.    There  is  a  National  Guard  or-  ^^ 

ganized  out  of  this  number,  which  upon  the  isS. 

last  inspection  composed  a  force  of  46,910  men,  i^* 

divided  into  108  regiments  and  comprising  6  ises! 

batteries.   The  Governor  (Fenton),  on  alluding  1868. 

to  the  future  condition  of  the  military  force  of  ISHl 
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the  State,  expressed  himself  thus:  "The  im-  On  Sept.  80th  there  were  296  banks  in  the 

portance  of  a  thoroughly  organized  State  Mil-  State  conductmg  the  usual  business  of  banking, 

itia,  in  maintaining  the  nicely-atljusted  distri-  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $107,806,948 ;  at 

button  of  power  between  the  State  and  Federal  the  same  time  62  banks  were  dosing  their  busi- 

Govemments,  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  ness  voluntarily  and  through  insolvency.    The 

of  our  peculiar  institutions,  is  not  unworthy  of  amount  of  outstanding  circulation  at  the  same 

consideration.  This  distribution,  so  satisfactory  date,  was  |40,118,636.    At  the  same  period 
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the  number  of  National  Banks  in  operation  in  creditorB  of  the  State,  whether  thej  be  of  our  owd 
the  State  was  102 ;  of  these  seventy-seven  were    P«<>P^f  .•°rforei«i,  should  be  alike  paid ;  paid  promrt 

organized  snbseqnent  to  Jan.  1st,  1864.    Their  ^^ ^^Vl^^J^X^J^^ 

aggregate  capital  was  $21,118,800.  and  cironla-  resolution  on  this  subject,  in  the  foUowing  words : 

tion  $18,134,200.     The  number  of  these  banks  Seaolvsd,  That  the  interest  aocralng  on  so  muA  of  th» 

which  had  changed  from  the  State  bank  Sys-  state  debt  on  the  first  day  of  April  as  was,  <m  the  first  dS7  ot 

tATTi  -aroa  94.  Msroh,  eighteen  bnndiea  sad  slxty-tiireo,  held  bj  penoai 

A  v. if           I.          T.i.  V  r         i.1.      A           VI       *  resldlnff  out  of  the  United  States,  sBd  Is  still  held  by  the^^ 

A  bill  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  of  bo  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent 

the  State  Legislature  to  authorize  the  State  ^^  ^^  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase 

banks  to  become  banking  associations  under  ©f  coin  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  the  comp- 

the  laws  of  the  United  States.     The  majority  troUer  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest  on  the  stocks  of 

of  the  Committee  on  Banks,  in  that  body,  re-  New  York  held  by  persons  residing  abrosd ;  and 

ported  against  the  measure.  Their  dissent  waa  °^y  *°  J'**  t^^}' J^^^^'l^  ^®  resolution  of  fa»t 
^  J  jt^  1  V  ▲•  ^  V  i.u  vxi  1  year  did  not  in  terms  forbid  the  payment  of  the 
founded  on  several  objections,  both  pohtacal  Jnterest  due  to  our  creditors  residing  in  this  country, 
and  financial,  agamst  the  entire  system.  They  in  coin,  yet  the  absence  of  any  appropriation  for  t&e 
close  their  report  by  saying :  purpose  obliged  the  comptroller  to  forego  such  pay- 
In  the  mean  time,  your  committee  can  see  no  *'''^'"'  j.  *•  *.  ^i.  j  v  i. 
desirable  end  to  be  attained  in  furnishing  fadUties  ,J^  prwtice,  a  distinction  wss  thus  made  between 

to  the  banking  institutions  of  the  State  to  withdraw  tl  r.STSftl'wU'??^*^?.;?!^^^ 

themselyes  ^m  legisUtiye  jurisdiction  and  State  ^^^S^Vfe^h  n^t^tlTS^^^ 

control.    Their  obKgations  t5  the  pubUc  and  from  7®^       ®  ^"**'  ^''^^  ^^  *^°*®  °^  ®*^  ''^''  ^"""^ 

the  public  to  them,  have  all  been  incurred  under  rmL*    ^»^±  ^*  au^  •«.«i«*;^«  ^f^  ♦»,;-  ^^^  ;«  a- 

State  sanction,  and  should  be  so  continued  untU  J^^  ®^?*  ^^  ^^  resolution  of  this  year,  m  the 

mow  rapid  process  of  Uquidation.    Without  assuin-  f^lST^^trj^^^xP'^TZ^I^^T!:^ 

log  to  iidgS  for  others  ui  matters  of  business,  your  '^  *r'fc^  7?°??  r  •♦J?\    7         ■          ^<^^f^^ 

colmiittee  would   yet   express   unhesitatingVthe  Zl^^^i!^^I^}^^*lV'.'^J"'^*^„^l^^ 

opiDion,  that  when  some  of  the  madness  of  t&  pres-  S^„^i„T2^  ♦h^,'^.^  HL     ^^Ai^^^nZ 

ent  hoM  shaU  hare  been  dissipated  in  the  sober  »'>^rdmi  to  tbea  pl»in  Muta.    The  diagrwe  of  lart 

experience  of  coming  events,  there  will  be  no  cause  J!"7"l!?I^Hl.i*„^  ^S!\rK^.'°h^;iff?Z  «.l?^ 

for  regret  on  the  pirt  of  ^ose  who  trusted  their  <>"  ■l»»'ne  and  dishonor  are  to  be  borne  inthefcce 

interest,  to  the  «gU  of  State  protection.  °\^^oTu^n  this  matter  as  of  «,  much  moment  t. 

The  agriculture  of  the  State  continued  in  a  *be  welfare  and  to  the  character  of  New  York  and 

flourishmg  condition.    The  recruiting  of  the  <>?  '*?uP®^?f.®J?**  ^  feel  constrsined  to  ask  you  to 

««»..«»«  AiA  ««4.  -««:^««i«  ^i«.:«:«v  :<.«  ^«^;i«  giye  the  subject  a  reconsideration ;  and  to  urge  yon 

armies  did  not  seriously  dimmish  ita  produc-  g,  ^^^  ^  concurrent  resolution  that  shaU  enable  ths 

tions,  as  the  labor-saving  machmery  which  had  comptroller  to  pay  all  the  interest  which  may  fall  due 

been  introduced  compensated  in  a  great  degree  before  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  coin. 

for  the  lack  of  men  engaged  in  manual  labor.  1?  tW»  way  your  resolution  of  this  year  can  be  caij 

was  183,760  persons  dunng  the  year,  bemg  an  tween  foreign  and  domestic  holders"  of  the  bonds. 

increase  of  25,000  over  the  previous  year.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  let  me  urge  you  to  provide,  at 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  least,  for  the  interest  that  is  due  residents  of  other 

the  ages  of  ^ye  and  twenty  years,  is  1,807,822,  ^°J***«l*>~°f  P*^^^  V^  ^V^\ 

•«/i  7^^  ««»«>.»«  -^tT.^  ^^4.r.^A/A  ««i,lv^i  «™^\.^-  The  rerasal  to  pay  m  com  to  our  own  citizens  may 

Mid  the  number  who  attended  school  some  por-  ^^^^  jtself  to  somi  minds,  although  not  to  mine,  sa 

tion  ot  the  year,  is  881,144.     Ine  amount  of  a  measure  of  ^wow  taxation;  special,  discriminating, 

money  to  be  apportioned  for  the  support  of  and  unfair,  but  excused  b^  our  present  extraordinsry 

common    schools    for    the    ensuing    year,    is  condition.    In  dealing  with  our  creditors  in  ott^ 

il  115  749  countries  no  such  considerations  can  come  in.    We 

W>.*T^  *•  1  J—         J.  'i.           •            1     •     j.1.  have  over  them  no  legitimate  power  of  taxation; 

Ihe  Legislature,  at  its  session  early  m  the  these  creditors  of  ours  have  no  voice  nor  part  in  our 

year,  adopted  a  resolution  declarmg  that  no  political  action ;  we  have  no  claim  upon  them  thst 

distinction  should  be  made  between  the  foreign  they  should  take  a  share  in  the  misfortunes  that  be^ 

and  domestic  creditor  in  the  payment  of  inter-  ^^  «■ »»  ^^  otMr,    They  are  not  of  our  household, 

Acf  nn  -fliA  Q+«+/»  A^\^*-      T»f;a  ««+?/x«  r^p  ♦Tio*  nor  bound  to  take  part  of  our  domestic  calamities 

est  on  the  State  debt.     This  action  of  ^at  themselves,    fhe  burdens  and  the  misfortunes 

body  led  the  (Governor  to  address  them  m  the  of  this  war  belong  to  us;  it  is  ungenerous  to  shift 

following  message :  any  portion  of  them  upon  others  who  are  not  a  part 

ExEOimyi  Dxpabtmknt,  Albajtt,  April  23, 18M.  ©f  "»•    These  foreign  creditors  of  ours  are  etrangets 

To  the  Zeffialature  :  who  lent  us  thdr  money  when  we  wanted  it ;  upon 

My  attention  has  been  caUed  to  a  concurrent  reso-  no  security  but  our  word  of  honor.    If  we  do  not 

lution  which  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legis-  V^7  ^bem  back  their  money  to  the  strict  letter  of  our 

lature,  in  the  following  words :  bargain  we  incur  a  shame  that  can  never  be  remored 

Wh«r6<u,  AU  the  stocks  Issued  by  this  State  were  made  ^^^ ;"?/    y^^fP'^J®^,  ^T  ^?5^  °^  *^  *^®'^^°*.^ 

payable  and  negotiable  in  this  State ;  therefore,  strength  which  heretofore  has  been  wisely  used,  and 

J^mo^mZ,  That  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  which  its  people  have  found  profitable,  to  wit,i» 

foreign  and  domestlo  holders  of  such  bonds  as  to  the  our-  unquestioned  credit. 

renoy  in  which  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  should  be  Frinciple  and  policy  unite  to  urge  the  action  I 

P**^  recommend  to  you.    It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 

To  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  resolution,  in  State  can,  in  truth,  ftilfil  its  contracts.    It  is  the  only 

terms,  there  can  be  no  objection  offered.    All  the  way  in  which  the  State  can  keep  itself  in  a  position 
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to  go  into  the  market  hereafter  decentlj  as  a  bop-  It  extends  the  right  to  vote,  in  time  of  war, 

"^TK^'cf-*^  in  ^^-«  «^-r ;« ♦»»«  «.o,.vo*  ft.*  «>««*^  *j.  ^  qnalified  electors  "in  the  actual  military  ser- 

Tne  State  is  even  now  in  the  market  for  money  to     ^-  ^  ^^  4.1^^  tt«:4.«;i  04.^*.^^  :~  ^.-u^  ^ 

pay  its  bounties  to  Tolunteers.  The  whole  amount  ^l^  ^^  ^®  ^»}^,<J  States,  m  the  army  or  nayy 
of  the  appropriation  I  urge  upon  you  will  be  more  tnereo^  wno  snail  be  absent  from  the  State  ot 
than  repaid  in  the  first  negotiation  the  State  may  New  York  on  the  day  of  election."  This  ex- 
make,  by  the  enhanced  price  of  its  securities.  We  tension  is  expressly  limited,  by  the  lanfiraaffe 
shall  lose  more  in  our  immediate  transactions  than  -.-^j  x^  coimmaRionpd  offirArR  Ar\i\  mWatA^mJm 
the  cost  of  providing  the  coin  for  this  interest.  Not  2^'  ^  commissionea  omcere  ana  enlisted  men. 
only  our  fuftire  profit  but  our  immediate  gain  will  be  Sutlers,  clerics,  teamsters,  officers'  servants,  and 
■erred  by  adhering  now  to  the  strictest  letter  of  our  the  rest  of  the  crowd  of  non-combatants  around 
contracts.  every  army,  cannot  vote  except  at  the  polls  of 
The  saying  proposed  by  not  paying  in  coin  is  smaU  their  respective  election  districts.      Nor  can 

P^To^^'^i  l^o'SiU-r^^^^^^^^^^^  B?l^?«  or  saUors  in  the  State,  on  the  day  of 

be  in  the  end  enormous,  election  vote  elsewhere  than  m  the  election 

Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  New  York,  the  leading  districts  in  which  they  reside.     Qualified  elec- 

member  of  our  confeaeracy,  must^  inevitably,  weaken  tors  of  the  State  in  the  regiments  of  the  regu- 

yery  greatly,  if  it  do  not  destepy  the  credit  of  our  1^^  ^rmy,  or  in  such  of  the  militia  regiments  as 

Government  securities  in  foreign  markets.     Com-  ^.^  .     .r '  „^„^^^  ^^  +1,^  tt«u^^  a*.^4.r.^  1.     ^  i-v 

pared  with  the  importance  of  ihSi  State  action  in  its  ^^  ^  the  service  of  the  United  States,  have  the 

effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  the  cost  of  same  right  to  vote  that  volunteers  have,  if  ab- 

paying  our  interest  in  coin  is  insignificant.  sent  from  the  State  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

Aside  fix)m  the  consideration  of  interest  or  policy,  ^q  elector  authorized  to  vote  by  the  pro- 

Z^i:^itiLlXZ\Zrii^'^n  p^'l/th^  ^ons  of  fte  law,  can  do  so  at  any  time  within 

mode  in  which  they  were  promised  to  be  paid;  to  »^®  ^^^^7  days  next  previous  to  the  election, 

keep  the  honor  of  the  State  unsullied ;  and  to  this  For  that  purpose  he  must  execute  a  proxy,  au- 

plain  duty  we  should  be  true,  cost  what  it  may.  thorizing  any  elector  of  the  town  or  city  in 

HORATIO  SETMOUB.  which  he  resides,  whom  he  may  name  in  the 

The  Governor  on  the  same  day  made  an  ap-  proxy,  to  deliver  his  vote  to  the  inspectors  of 

peal  ^'to  men  of  capital,  the  bankers,  the  mer-  the  election  district  in  which  the  voter  resides, 

chants,  and  others  of  the  people  of  the  State  on  the  day  of  the  election.    The  proxy  mnst  be 

who  have  its  honor  at  heart,  whereby  at  least  signed  by  the  person  voting,  and  must  also  be 

so  much  of  the  interest  as  belongs  to  non-  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness  and  sworn  to 

resident  creditors,  if  not  the  whole,"  might  be  before  any  field  officer,  captain,  a^utant,  or 

paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent    This  appeal  was  commandant  of  any  company  or  detachment  on 

suceessfoL  detached  service,  in  the  service  of  the  United 

Provision  was  also  made  at  this  session  of  the  States,  and  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  vol- 

Legislature  to  secure  the  votes  of  soldiers  in  the  unteer  force  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  or,  if 

field  at  elections.    By  the  Constitution  of  the  the  absent  elector  is  in  the  navy,  before  ^^  the 

State,  adopted  in  1846,  it  was  provided  "that  captain  or  commandant  of  any  vessel  in  the 

for  the  purpose  of  voting  no  person  shall  be  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  which  the 

deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  said  absent  elector  may  belong  or  be  attached." 

reason  of  his  presence  or  absence,  while  em-  The  voter  is  also  required  to  make  and  subscribe 

ployed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States."    A  before  any  such  officer  an  affidavit  of  his  qnali- 

soldier  in  the  field,  however,  could  not  vote,  fication  as  an  elector. 

becaase  the  Constitution  at  the  same  time  re-  The  elector  can  vote"  for  aU  officers  for  whom 
quired  that  each  person  shonid  vote  "  in  the  he  would  have  a  right  to  vote  if  he  were  pres- 
election district  of  which  he  shall  at  the  time  ent "  at  the  election.  He  must  fold  his  bcdlots 
be  a  resident,  and  not  elsewhere."  Governor  and  inclose  them  with  his  pror^  in  an  envelope, 
Seymonr  suggested  to  the  Le^lature  of  1863,  duly  sealed,  on  the  outside  of  which  must  be 
by  special  message,  an  amendment  of  the  Con-  his  affidavit  of  qualification  as  an  elector.  The 
stitution  by  which  the  absent  soldiers  could  be  envelope  must  be  inclosed  in  another  envelope, 
entitled  to  vote.  The  views  of  this  body  and  which  must  be  sealed  and  directed  to  the  per- 
the  Governor  being  in  conflict,  they  failed  to  son  authorized  by  the  proxy  to  cast  the  vote, 
concur  in  an  act  reUitive  to  the  subject,  and  a  and  transmitted  to  him  "by  m^  or  other* 
constitutional  amendment  was  prepared  and  wise." 

passed  by  the  same  body.    It  was  subsequently  The  person  to  whom  the  proxy  is  directed 

concurred  m  by  the  Legislature  of  1864,  and  may  open  the  outer  envelope,  but  not  the  inner 

submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  people  at  a  one.    On  the  day  of  the  election  he  must  de- 

spedal  election  in  March,  1864.   The  vote  given  liver  the  inner  envelope  to  the  inspectors  at  the 

was  306,874,  and  the  inegority  in  favor  of  the  polls.    If  the  name  of  the  soldier  making  the 

amendment,  210,716.  affidavit  of  qnalification  as  a  voter,  indorsed  on 

The  necessary  power  having  been  given  to  the  envelope,  is  on  the  list  of  registered  elec- 

the  Legislature,  a  law  "  to  enable  the  qualified  tors,  the  inspectors  will  open  the  envelope  and 

electors  of  tiie  State,  absent  therefirom  in  the  deposit  the  ballots  in  the  appropriate  boxes, 

military  service  of  tiie  United  Stotes,  in  the  If  the  name  is  not  on  the  list,  an  affidavit  must 

army  or  navy  thereof^  to  vote,"  was  passed  by  be  made  by  a  "householder  of  the  district," 

the  Legislature  and  approved  by  Gov.  Seymour  that  he  knows  the  soldier  to  be  "a  resident 

on  the  21st  of  ApriL  of  the  district,"  or  the  envelope  will  not  be 
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opened,  and  the  soldier  will  jibee  his  vote.    The  The  State  and  Local  Committeea  of  the  two  politi- 

affidavit  required  is  only  to  prove  readeno^  biJto*'^'  '^  "^""^  ^"""^  ^  necessary  rnimber  of 

and  the  law  provides  no  separate  affidavit  of  You  can  do  much  toward  securing  to  tout  officen 

qnalincation  of  colored  men,  as  required  oy  the  and  men  a  fair  expression  of  their  political  prefer- 

Oonstitution.  ences,  if  you  will  ^tail  one  or  more  officers  of  your 

Conventions  were  held  in  September  by  the  command  of  each  iwlitical  party,  to  distribute  the 

RepubUoan  and  Demoo^tlo  parties  andnomi-  ^TX^i^^^^A'^r''r^^^ 

nations  made  for  State  officers.   The  resolutions  requested  to  use  eyery  effort  to  send  forward  the 

adopted  by  each  convention  were  like  in  spirit  euTelopes,  containing  the  powers  of  attorney  sod 

and  similar  in  views  to  those  adopted  by  the  ballots,  to  the  electors  in  the  sereral  election  districts 

Presidential  conventions.    The  nominations  of  o^  **^»  State,  named  on  the  back  thereof--cUher  by 

the  Republicans  were,  for  Governor  Reuben  E.  l^^:^ ^'^^^^^^^^ j^^^^l  ^"^'^  ^"^ 

Fenton ;  LieuL-Govemer,  Thomas  G.  Alvord.  i  feel  confident  that  every  officer  from  New  York 

The  nominations  of  the  Democrats  were,  for  will  feel  an  honorable  pride  in  seeing  that  the  laws 

Governor,  Horatio  Seymour :   for  Lieut-GrOV-  ©f  his  State  are  carried  out  accordiog  to  their  letter 

Ai-nni*  Tkain/1  R  TTlftv/l  TnnAa  '"d  Spirit  and  that  they  will  protect  all  under  their 

ernor,  David  KiJioyd  Jones.  care  £  the  fuU  and  free  exercise  of  their  personal  and 

On  September  80th  Gov.  Seymour  addressed  political  rights. 

the  following  circular  with  reference  to  the  act  Truly  yours,  fte.  

to  authorize  soldiers  to  vote,  to  the  command-  HOBATIO  SETMO0B. 

ants  and  surgeons  of  New  York  regiments  in  On  October  28th,  M^or-Gen.  Dix,  command- 

the  field :  ing  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  issned  the  fol- 

Stats  or  Nsw  Yobk,  Exacurtys  DaPABTMKre, )  lowing  order  relative  to  interference  with  the 

*«  ^  «^"f^'  ^P*"  *^»  ^^•*-    '  election : 

To-         , of  N.  Y.  S.  Vols.  __ 

The  Leffislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last  session.  ^^'^''^^S""2"*^^"=Tw^'^^Jf"'t 

«---i!i   -«   -«♦  ^.S»;«K  ^!Z.^i^  «r^  -4«rl*«,r^«!j  ^aw  Yobk  CiTT,  Oct.  28, 1964     f 

passed  an  act  wnicn  receiyea   mj^  signature  and  Q^n^ral  Ordsn  No  80                    *         '^            r 

Became  a  law,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  ll^  entitled  Satisfactory  infomation  has  been  received  by  the 

K"^»^'®S!:^^®•*^\'^"*n?♦!'^^*^!!J^°J♦^^^^^  Miyor-aeneral   commanding,  that   rebel  agento  in 

absent  therefrom  in  the  military  semce  of  the  Umted  cSada  design  to  send  intf  the  United  StSes,  and 

States,  m  the  srmy  or  navy  thereof;  to  vote."  .     .          6._             .        .                           f*  ^ 

This  act  inaugurates 
of  elective  franchise, 
me  to  caU  your 
ask  that  you  see 

out.  ^  The  act  provides  for  this  in  the  foUowing  sec  orwniierfVtrepur^owTf^^ 

^^^  •  citizens  and  plundermg  private  property,  as  in  the 

Ssa  18.  Any  offloer  of  this  Btote  or  of  the  United  States,  recent  predatory  incursions  on  the  Detroit  River  and 

or  any  other  persoa,  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  contwl  ^t  St.  Albans.    Airainst  these  meditated  outraires  on 

or  attempt  to  control  any  such  enlisted  elector  in  the  exercise  xt,  _  „,„^"f  TL  a,  SS^fSt^T  #L«  «  ^^5-^1  J!!5^™  «-Kii«n« 

of  any  of  his  rights  nnder  this  act,  by  menace,  bribery,  ftar  **»«  punty  of  the  elective  franchise  and  these  nefanooa 

of  ponishment,  nope  of  reward,  or  any  other  oorrapt  or  arbt-  *cts  of  robbery,  mcendianam,  and  murder,  it  is  tne 

trary  measure  or  resort  whatever,  to  annoy,  ii^Jnre,  or  other-  determination  of  the  Major-General  commanding  to 

wise  ponlsh  any  snch  officer  or  man,  for  the  manner  in  which  guard  by  every  possible  precaution,  and  to  visit  on 

he  may  have  exercised  any  such  right,  shall  be  deemed  the  perpetrators,  if  thev  shall  be  detected,  the  most 

5SJ5  llTbe^n^n^sh^lS'iiSrm^SSSri^^^^^^^^  ^^J^^^^^  E^^hLntVttfn'^S^ii 

may  be  indicted  and  tried  at  any  ftituro  ti^e,  when  he  may  P«"OM  enumerated,  whether  citizens  of  the  msurg^ 

be  found  within  the  Umits  of  the  State ;  and  noon  conviction  States  who  have  been  m  the  rebel  service  or  eng^ped 

he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeolnff  one  year,  in  acts  of  hostilitjr  to  the  Government,  deserters  from 

and  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  aollars,  and  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  or  men 

heshallalsothenoeforthbe  ineligible,  after  convlotiou  thereof;  drafted  or  subject  to  draft,  who  have  fled  to  evade 

to  hold  any  office  In  this  State.  ^heir  duty  to  their  country,  are  liable  to  punishmenl 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  act  herein  referred  to.  for  the  crimes  they  have  already  committed;  and  do 

Srovides  for  the  preparation,  by  the  Secretary  oi  effort  will  be  spared  to  arrest  them.   For  this  purpose 

tate,  of  blank  forms  and  envelopes,  which,  toeeth-  all  provost  marshals  and  their  deputies  witnin  this 

er  with  copies  of  the  soldiers'  voting  act,  have  been  department  are  commanded  to  exercise  all  possible 

forwarded  by  express  to  the  different  regiments  and  vigilance,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  os  may  be 

battalions  of  New  York  State  volunteers  in  the  Uni-  necessary  to  detect  personh  coming  into  the  United 

ted  States  service,  and  to  the  sick  and  wounded  New  States  for  the  purpose  of  voting  or  of  committiojg 

York  soldiers  in  U.  S.  hospitals,  under  the  following  depredations  on  private  property  and  to  prevent  their 

order :  escape ;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  elec- 

Wab  DxpAsnaDrT^An/uTAKT-OairsaAL^B  Omos, )  tors  of  the  States  in  this  department  to  take,  within 

WASHZMOTOH,  Aogast  8, 1864^     f  their  respective  election  districts,  such  measures  ss 

Special  OrdBTt  Ifb,  202.  may  be  required  for  their  own  security,  and  to  sid 

»M-  ^„®"*5"  ^  *^i5}!!??y  ■*ri?*  ®'  *5?  '^^^^  the  military  authoriUes  in  frustratinff  the  designs  of 

States  will  render  every  Ihcillty  to  such  Express  Companies  JlvaiTian/.  ni.^»«iJ»r«-i»-  /i*r;«  >«S5-5lw;  rtTrS-rD*. 

as  may  be  charged  by  the  Qovemor  of  New  York  with  the  f®?®*  ^K®**"  ^F  emissaries,  or  in  bringing  the  perp^ 

delivery  of  the  necessary  forms  and  bhinks  required  to  se-  trators  to  punisnment. 

cure  the  votes  of  soldiers  of  that  State  in  the  field,  with  a  Should  any  of  these  malefactors  succeed  m  peipe- 

view  to  the  blanks  beins  delivered  with  the  least  practical  trating  their  crimes,  effective  measures  will  be  taken 

delay.          By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  prevent  their  return  to  Canada^  and  for  this  pur- 

rr.-.-j  1 1                           A  5'*?\'^A^T^?®?5^'     .  pow  special  directions  will  be  given,  and  suitable 

t^'Tfejiow™-™.  AMuis'iT^sssiS'^  rt e£^[J„^  """"^  **"  "*  ^""^^  "•"'"  *' 

I  send  you  a  set  of  ballots  prepared  by  the  friends  As  a  further  precaution,  all  persons  from  the  io* 

of  Genera]  McClellan,  and  have  requested  the  Secre-  surgent  States  now  within  the  department,  or  who 

tary  of  State  to  forward  to  you  a  set  prepared  by  tiie  may  come  within  it  on  or  before  the  third  of  Novem* 

friends  of  lir.  Lincoln.  ber  proximo,  are  hereby  required  to  report  them- 
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■ehres  for  re^strj  on  or  before  that  daj;  andallrach  is  no  neceasitj,  aiitlioriC]r»  or  ezciiM.    Tbe  Federal 

persons  coming  within  the  department  after  that  daj  G^ovemment  is  chai^^^  with  no  duty  or  responsibilitj 

will  report  immediately  on  their  arriyal.    Those  who  whaterer  relating  to  an  election  to  be  held  in  the 

fi^  to  comply  with  this  reanirement,  will  be  regarded  State  of  New  Tone.    Officers  in  the  National  Guard 

as  spies  or  emissaries  of  the  insurgent  anthomies  at  in  this  depurUnenl^  will  therefore  riffilantly  repress 

Richmond,  and  will  be  treated  accordingly.    The  aU  attempu  to  disturb  the  peace,  will  do  their  unnost 

regjistTT  in  this  city  will  be  at  the  headquarters  of  to  preserve  order  and  quiet  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 

Hajor-Gen.  John  J.  Peck,  second  in  command  in  the  tion,  and,  if  necessary,  will  prevent  all  interference 

department,  at  No.  87  Bleecker  street;   and  in  all  with  the  rifht  of  any  person  or  persons  peacefully  to 

other  places  out  of  this  city  at  the  offices  of  the  near-  attend  at  the  nlaces  where  the  polls  shall  be  held, 

est  proyost  marshals.    The  registry  will  contain  a  By  order  of 

complete  description  of  the  persons  reporting,  and  JOHN  A.  GREEN,  Brig.-Gen.  Commanding, 

also  their  jplaces  of  residence,  which  must  not  be  Hilton  H.  Noethbop,  Capuin  and  A.  A.  G. 

changed  -'^-^"^'^'^i'"  jj^^f^'^^-lj.  ,  On  Nov.  2d  M^^.-Gen.  Dix  iBjoed  the  follow- 

D.  T.  Vak  BcRur,  Colonel  and  Ass't  A^J.-GeneraL  ^^  instractions  to  the  provost  marshals  and 

^         ,  ,      ,    ,                -        .,    ^     .,  their  deputies  in  his  department : 

Several  hundred  persons  ^m  the  Southern  HiunauAm™  d«.a«m«t  o»  tem  Ei.,,  ) 

States  appeared  at  the  rooms  desisnated  m  this  Niw  Yobk  Oitt,  Nov.  2,      f 

order,  and  were  registered.    "£&/&  person  was  General  Orders  M.  86, 

examined  privately,  and  a  record  token  of  his  To  J^ovoti  Marshals  and  their  D^niUes  in  the  Several 

or  her  name,  a  description  of  his  personal  ap-  ,  ^ito^  in  this  Department.              ..,.•. 

pearan<«,  his  fpnner  «xd  prej^at  pU  of  red-  p^'^'aTn'^^'o^eS NSf^'yoT^  hl/b,  to": 

dence,  his  bumness  or  pursmt,  and  a  general  Jtmcted  to  make   such  arrangements  within  your 

exammation  of  his  antecedents,  mtentions  for  respective  districts  as  may  be  practicable,  for  the 

the  future,  &c^  was  made.    If  the  person  sub-  detection  of  persons  coming  into  the  department  for 

scribed  to  the  oath,  and  his  answers  were  con-  *^®  purpose  of  voting,  who  have  been  in  the  service 

rideredsati^^hewwaUowedtodepart;  SL±i'fcS''S."'«^roX*U^  Su^I? 
but  II  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  have  fled  to  evade  the  draft    AU  such  persons 
or  the  officer  (Migor  Haines)  entertained  any  will  be  promptly  arrested  and  sent  to  these  head- 
suspicions  in  regard  to  his  character,  he  was  qiiarters.    For  this  purpose  detectives  should  be  em- 
sent  to  report  to  Gen.  Dix.  goy^d  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  election,  and 
rv^  ♦!*«  •.^•4.  A^^   rk«4.^v^.  on4.v    "D-:^  n.«.  the  aid  of  the  inspectors  is  sohcited  in  furnishing  any 
On  the  next  day,  October  29tii,  Bng.-Gen.  information  whici  may  be  obtained  at  the  pollsf  and 
Green  commandmff  the  militia  forces  of  the  «rhich  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  parties. 
State,  issued  the  following  order :  Through  this  information,  and  that  obtained  by  de- 
HaADQUAKms  FaoimsB  Dxtkhgis,  I  tectives  and  challengers,  it  is  believed  that  those  who 
Btsacubb,  October  29.       J  hAYe  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  add  to  their  other 
General  Order  No,  2.  crimes  that  of  fraudulent  votmg,  may  be  brought  to 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  his  excellency  the  Gov-  punishment, 

emor  and  commander-in-chief,  issued  on  the  12th  day  No  military  force  will  be  embodied  at  or  in  the 

of  August  last,  the  General  commanding  assumed  vicinity  of  any  of  the  polls,  and  there  must  be  no  in- 

command  of  the  district  lying  along  the  Canadian  terference  in  any  manner  with  the  exercise  of  the 

frontier,  extending  from  the  east  line  of  the  county  right  of  sufflrage,  or  with  those  who  are  charged  with 

of  Monroe  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Yer-  the  performance  of  any  duty  connected  with  the  elec- 

mont,  and  embracing  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Cayuga,  tion  in  any  of  the  States  in  this  department  under  their 

Oswego.  Onondaga,  Jefierson,  St.  Lawrence,  frank-  constitutions  and  laws.    But  if  the  civil  authorities 

Hn,  ana  Clinton.    The  General   commanding  now  shall  call  on  you  to  aid  them  in  keeping  the  peace, 

aguin  enjoins  upon  all  subordinate  officers  within  the  you  are  authorized  and  required  to  do  so,  actmg  in 

said  district  to  exercise  a  special  vigilance  in  guard-  strict  subordination  to  them. 

ing  against  any  hostile  invasions  of  this  State  by  per-  After  the  election  the  greatest  vigilance  will  be  ex- 
sons  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  to  the  end  that  the  ercised  in  regard  to  persons  crossin||f  the  frontier  into 
Scace  of  the  State  maybe  preserved  from  violation  or  Canada:  and  if,  in  any  case,  there  is  good  reason  to 
isturbance.    A  State  election  is  to  be  held  on  the  believe  that  they  belong  to  an;|r  of  the  classes  aboye 
8th  day  of  November  next,  and  it  has  been  suggested  enumerated,  they  will  be  detained  and  promptly  re- 
that  eyU-disposed  persons  across  the  border  may  ported  to  these  headquarters  for  instructions, 
deem  this  a  ravorable  occasion  to  pass  the  frontier  for  By  command  of                 Hajor-General  DIX. 
the  purpose  of  depredation  upon  the  property  of  our  B.  T.  Van  Burek,  CoL  and  Ass't  Adj't-Gen. 
citiiens.    Officers  of  the  National  Guard,  within  the  Qn  the  same  day  Governor  Seymour  issued 
^u?e1^  ",^rc^;rSr.„T'SilpS'^uT'"r:I  &«  Mow^  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
quired.    But  persons  peacefully  coming  to  or  attend-  »tate : 

m^  the  polls  at  the  election  are  not  to  be  interfered  Exsocmra  CHAXBn,  Albakt,  Noyember  2, 1861 

with  under  any  pretext  whatever.    The  election  is  to  In  a  few  days  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  to 

be  held  solely  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  exercise  their  constitutional  duty  of  electing  a  Pres- 

b  regulated  by  State  laws,  carefully  framed  and  emi-  ident  and  Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  at  a 

nentl^  adapted  to  prevent  as  well  as  punish  all  im-  time  when  the  condition  of  our  country  excites  the 

proper  ana  fraudulent  voting.    The  people  in  their  deepest  interest. 

soyereignty  and  by  their  Constitution  nave  regulated  Tne  questions  of  the  day  not  only  affect  the  per- 
their  right  of  sum>age,  and  this  right  can  only  be  sonal  welfare  of  all,  and  the  happiness  of  their  homes, 
challenged  and  tried  before  the  inspectors  and  judges  but  also  are  of  a  character  to  arouse  the  passions  and 
of  election.  No  military  interterence  can  be  permit-  lead  to  angry  controversies  between  parties, 
ted.  The  General  commanding  recognizes  danger  to  The  existence  of  a  terrible  civil  war  and  the  asscr- 
the  public  peace  in  the  proposed  attempt  of  a  major-  tion  of  the  right  of  military  commanders  in  some  sec- 
general,  holding  his  commission  under  the  Federal  tions  of  our  countiy  to  interfere  with  elections,  haye 
Qoyemment,  to  take  under  his  care  and  supenrision  caused  painful  and  exciting  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
within  the  said  district  the  election  to  be  hel(^  as  many  with  regard  to  the  free  and  untrammelled  exer- 
aforesaid.    For  this  contemplated  interference  there  else  of  the  elective  franchise.    I  therefore  appeal  to 
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all  men  of  all  political  parties  to  anite  with  those  For  the  order  of  Mi^.-Gen.  Batler,  on  aasnmiiig 

holding  pfficUl  positions,  in  their  efforts  to  aUay  nn-  command,  $M  Unite©  States,  p.  797. 
due  excitement,  soften  the  harshness  of  party  prei a-         n„  xr«?,  »74.i,  is^i  n^^  -^^^   «♦  T}»a!>.i^  «- 
dices  and  passiins,  and  to  avoid  aU  measures  which         ^Af^I'i,       .^^-'^^  Peek,  at  Buffalo,  IS- 

tend  to  stxife  or  disorder.  Buod  the  lollowing  order : 

Bowever  we  majr  differ  in  oijr  views  of  public  HsAiMitjjjmBS  Daroow  or  th»  Fiinmn. } 

policy,  we  are  alike  interested  m  the  maintaining  of  Bovtalo,  Nov.  7.  i 

order,  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  the  pro-  Qeneral  Orders  No,  12. 
motion  of  the  prosperity  of  our  Stote.  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  East,  the  trnder- 

While  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  methods  by  which  signed  assumes  command  of  the  forces  on  the  frcA- 

these  ends  are  to  be  gained,  they  are  earnestly  sought  tjer.    The  Government  has  not  been  unmindful  oi 

by  A'l*  .  V  J  1.  ^®  exposed  condition  of  this  porticm  of  the  country 

It  18  certain  they  cannot  be  reached  by  angry  now  menaced  by  piratical  invaders.    The  Qovem- 

controversies,  unreasonable  suspicions  or  disorderly  ment  was  slow  to  believe  that  any  considerable  force 

actions.  of  the  rebels  would  assonble  in  Canada  for  the  sole 

There  are  no  well-grounded  fears  that  the  rights  purpose   of  murdering  and  pillaging  undefended 

of  the  citizens  of  New  York  will  be  trampled  upon  at  towns  along  the  border.    Such  is,  however,  the  fact^ 

the  polls.  and  rumor  says  plans  have  been  matured  for  the 

The  power  of  this  State  is  ample  to  protect  all  oommissionofcrimes  of  a  blacker  character  than  has 

classes  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  political  duties,  niarked  any  former  civilization. 
In  doing  this  the  public  authorities  will  be  upheld  by        Mjy.-Gen.  Dix  has  made  ample  preparations  ibr 

good  citizens  of  all  parties.  ,  any  emergency,  and  my  mission  is  to  insure  full  i»o- 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  coming  elec-  tection  to  the  frontier  and  to  any  of  the  civil  authori- 

tion  Will  be  conducted  with  the  usual  quiet  and  order,  ties  in  maintaining  order.  No  interfeience  in  electiona 

Sheriffs  of  counties,  and  all  other  officers  whose  will  be  permitted.    Ciommunications  of  the  civil  ao- 

dutv  it  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  our  citizens,  thorities  from  localities  along  Central  Railroad  and 

will  take  care  that  every  voter  shall  have  a  free  ballot  Lake  Ontario  will  receive  attention.   All  orders  from 

in  the  manner  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  and  department  headquarters  will  remain  in  force:  re- 

Uws.    It  will  be  their  duty  to  sec  that  no  military  or  ports  will  be  made  as  heretofore, 
other  organized  forces  shall  be  allowed  to  show  them-  JOHN  J.  PBCK   Mu.-Qen. 

selves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  elections  are        Col.  S.  B.  Buston  Chief  of  Staff.      ' 
held,  with  anv  view  of  menacing  or  intimidating  citi-        Lieut.  J.  S.  McVbt,  A.  D.  C. 
zens  in  attendance  thereon.    Against  any  such  Inter- 
ference they  must  exercise  the  full  force  of  the  law.         On  Oct.  27th  Moses  J.  Ferry  and  Edward 

and  call  forth,  if  need  be,  the  power  of  their  districts.  Donahue,  jr.,  State  agents  to  recave  the  votes 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Bijped  my  ^f  soldiers  at  Baltimore,  were  arrested  by  tie 

name,  and  affixed  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  State,  ^^^„^+ ^^^1,^1   ««j  ^.kI  a4.„#.^  <»«^t»^* -«i!L«wi 

[L.  s.]    at  th4  city  of  Albany,  thii  2d  day  of  Nov.  •  provost  marshal,  and  the  State  agen^  closed. 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864.  At  the  same  time  the  State  agency  at  W  ashing- 

Bv  the  Governor :  ^     HORATIO  SEYMOUR.  ton  was  dosed,  and  Col.  North  and  other  per- 

D.  wiLUAMs,  Jr.,  Private  Secretary.  gQ^g  arrested  and  confined  in  prison.     The 

On  the  same  day,  Nov.  2,  the  Secretary  of  charges  alleged  against  the  parties  were  the 
State,  Mr.  Seward,  sent  by  telegraph  the  fol-  commission  of  frauds  in  connection  with  sol- 
lowing  despatch  to  the  Mayors  of  New  York,  dierS^  votes.  On  the  same  day  the  military 
Albany,  and  other  cities :  commission  sitting  in  Washington,  of  whidi 

_. .   ,       .       ..  yrAsmHOTow,Nov.2,i86i  Q-e^j^  Doubleday  was  prerident,  adjourned  to 

This  department  has  received  mformation  from  the  «„„«^vi^  ^4.  r>M^,.^    n^fi,>.Jl  4-%y«   ^wn»«^;<> 

British  provinces,  to  the  eflfect  that  there  is  a  con-  assemble  at  Baltmiore.    Before  this  commis- 


myduty  to  communicate  this  information  procuring  soldiers' votes.    Ferry  made  a  con- 
to  you.                                       W.  H.  SEWARD.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  Oourt : 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  replied  as  follows :         ,  , 

■k#4*^,««n«.»r«  -Krv^ir^.*  -kt^  o  I  do  not  recoUect  the  time  when  the  first  papers 

Son.  wman.  m  iS^*^"^  ^^  ^""^  ^'^^  ^  ^»«/°'??^.  »"•*"  T  ^  *«  ^V^'^fJ^ 

Your  despatch  is  reeelTed.    IhaTenofoMSofBHoh  *^°°"''°f  Chiton  Countr,  N.Y.    It  was  done  m  mj 

».»^4?js.„°So'^^*rr^-an!»^-  2M-f  Sf p?r^f  SrorteSg 

amply  prepared.    sCould  any  P^eral  assHtance  be  ^^  New  York,  JJPOtnted  by  Gov.  Bevmour  to  look 

ne(£iaJy,l  shaU  invoke  the  same  without  delay.  "^V^^  "^'^  w''!7**''2?^  soldiers  of  New  York. 

''        0.  GODFREY  GUNTHER,  Mayor.  J:  fl"t_J»^  Wood  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  at  my 

'       '  office.    He  came  and  represented  himself  as  an  agent 

On   Nov.  4th,  Mi^.-Gren.  Batler  arrived  at  of  the  Central  Committee  of  his  county  to  look  after 

New  York  Oity,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  took  **>,  ^o^^t^  t\cj^«*v  ?«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^i^  '**  7^^5 

command  m  this  city     On  the  Monday  after-  I^\,rn^4e's%*?'s^?dieSrd,^^ 

noon  preceomg  the  election,  the  oth,  7th,  and  them  home  to  have  local  tickets  flUed  in.   I  made  out 

10th  Conn.,  nnder  M{n.  Hawley,  and  other  regi-  small  papers.     I  Binned  the  names  of  soldiers  on 

menta,  making  abont  7,000  men,  arrived  at  Fort  <l^i*«  *  number  of  tbem.    I  cannot  tell  what  names 

HamUton  and  Governor's  Island,  in  New  York  ^«  ^f^'  J^%?^^\^V^'^  ^a^""  PfP?"  5* 

o««.     rv«  T^^cA^^^r^^^i^r,  4'\.^  A»^  ^4f  ^\^^*i^^  J^ow  m  the  bundle  on  the  table.    I  did  not  sign  the 

Bay.    On  Tuesday  mormng,  tiie  day  of  election,  ^amcs  of  officers,  but  Donahue  signed  any  ^tity 

they  were  placed  on  board  of  steamers,  and  the  of  them. 

vessels  were  stationed  at  various  points  oppo-  There  wasa  largepackase  of  these  papers  left  with 

site  the  Battery,  and  in  the  North  and  East  me  which  I  destroyed.  That  package  contained  over 

Rivers.     They  were  within  call  on  Tuesday,  ^'    Donohue  signed  them  all.    The  idea  of  forging 

ttr  J       ja           J  Vm:      "*'^*"  Y       v"  -i-**"^/,  these  Was  first  suggested  by  a  man  named  Stephen 

Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  could  have  been  Maxon.    He  is  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 

marched  to  any  part  of  the  city  m  half  an  hour.  New  York,    fie  is  a  State  Agent.    It  was  first  pro- 
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posed  almost  tiro  weeks  ego.    I  do  not  know  how  of  years.    The  Oonrt  then  a^'oamed  to  meet 

maiiy  forged  papere  were  s^t  off;  bnt  I  h«urd  them  at  Washington  on  Nov.  8d  for  the  triaJ  of  Col. 

Ki''r«ri?SlI^"a^''pl^to^  S^"el  North,  Levi  Cohen  and  M.  M  Jones. 

Farrell,  with  the  following  letter:  These  persons,  together  with   others  hy  the 

BALTDtoia,  22d.  names  of  Beeyes  and  Schofield,  were  charged 

K  you  ara  energeUo  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  within  ^j^h  condnct  prejudicial  to  ROod  order  and 

votes  all  axnuttgod  for  the  8tli  of  NoTember.    I  should  have  ;,."   ^^^m-ixm^i,    t»*«j«v»*vMM    wv   gvw  viuoi    auu 

done  more  to  them,  but  I  have  not  time.    They  are  all  on  military  (llSCiplme,  and  Wltn  irana  toward  the 

tlie  square,  the  same  as  the  blacks  got  theirs ;  neither  would  NeW  York  State  electors,  in  that  they  forged 

bear  dose  scrutiny.    Ed.  Donanne  said  send  this  to  yon,  and     ,i  ^  ^^^^r,  ^^  ^m^^^  ««^  „^i;i:^ «  * t  i. 

I  have  done  it               Yours  truly,     DEMOCRAT.  ^^  names  ot  omoers  and  soloiers  to  what  pur- 

P.  B.    They  are  all  feoldlera— company  and  regiment  oil  ported  tO  be  ballots  of  Said  soldiers  to  be  nsed 

^enP^.TSl'SSt""'^  *"  -'•  Vl.  ^SV!"  ;t  the  election  They  we.*  also,  charged  with 
^,  -,  .,  i.  a  1  <»  -lA  1-.  1  falsely  and  frandolently  issuing  diyers  and  sun- 
Mr.  Ferry  then  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  which  dry  blanks,  which  purported  to  be  agned  by 

was  awjepted,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  recom-  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  mihtary  service  of 

maudedhim  to  ti^e  clemency  of  the  Court.  ^he  United  States,  authorizing  certain  parties 

On  the  28th  the  trial  of  Donahue  oame  up.  t^  ^^  their  votes  at  the  ensuing  State  and 

The  mihtary  commission  oonasted  of  the  fol-  national  election  with  intent  to  defraud  the  true 

lowing  members :  Maj.-Gen.  Doubleday,  Bng.-  elector  of  his  rights. 

9^?'J^!^S^^^  ^^^  ?-T^^^S!  S^^^^^^V  Meantime,  on  Oct.  80th,  Gov.  Seymour  is- 

Col.  T.  A.  Barker,  Oapt.  J.  H.  Piatt,  and  Gapt.  g,j^  ^^^q  followinff  order  • 

M.  H.  Ellis,  with  Judge- Advocate  John  A.  Fos*  '      AxBAST»0et«ber4MiL 

ter.    The  prisoner  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  To  Amaaa  J.  BirUr,  WUUam  F.  AUen,  and  WUUam 

of  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  KeUy,  greeUna : 

charged  was  one  which  should  be  tried  not  by  }\  being  reported  that  Col.  Samuel  North,  agent 

a  mUitary  hnt  a  dvil  oo^rt,  ««d  pleaded  gdlty  ^tJ^St.  'J^Z^ ^'^^^X^ZX. 

to  having  signed  certam  bianfes  with  the  name  miUtary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  have 

of  C.  G.  Arthur,  A.  A.  G.,  and  that  there  was  been  placed  in  arrest  by  the  miUtary  authorities  of 

no  such  person  in  existence,  therefore  it  did  not  the  United  States,  and  no  reason  for  snch  aneat  hav- 

constitute  a  crime.  The  Judge  Advocate  replied :  ?«  H®"  ^^^^  ^  J^^*  f^l  ^^^  an»o«»  H***!'  !u* 

m^      jgf         .        .               .    X  ^^    OA  X      *  -^T  f"*et  of  such  arrest  and  the  grounds  therefor,  to  the 

The  offence  is  not  one  against  the  State  of  New  end  that  no  innocent  persons  may  be  imprisoned 

York.    To  consUtute  a  cnme  against  i^e  State  of  without  a  fair  and  speedy  trial,  and  that  no  obstacle 

a?T  ^°JS'-  *'»«.<>ffe»<^  »»«»*  ^?.®Si?15i*J®^  J^Si"!  *^  *  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  soldiers  of  this  State  having 

State.   This  cnme  was  committed  within  the  State  of  a  fair  b&ot,  aocordiig  to  its  laws ; 

Maryland.    If  the  State  of  New  York  were  to  attempt  Know  yon.  that  I,  Horatio  Seymonr,  Ckrvenior  of 

to  punish  It,  It  would  not  be  known  in  what  court  to  the  State  oi  New  York,  do  hereby  appoint  yon, 

try  the  prisoner.    The  cnme  was  not  oommittedm  Amasa  J.  Parker,  William  F.  Alleh,  an^  William 

tiiat  State,  consequently  the  State  of  New  York  would  Kelly,  Commissioners  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  State 

have  no  jurisdiction.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  of  New  York,  and  do  authoriie  and  direct  yon  and 

cnme  against  the  State  of  Maryland.    It  is  neither  a  each  of  you  forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Wnsh- 

®2"?f°u*"7^T*®°\r'^*^'.'^'"®'*"^^"***M'*  ington  as   such    Commissioners,  there  to  inquire 

should  be  for  the  sake  of  g«n--money ;  nor  is  it  a  jnto  the  facts  and  drcumstanoes  relating  to  such  ar- 

statutory  cnme  inMMvland.  It  is  not  a  cnme  against  ^sts  and  aUeged  causes  thereof;  and  to  take  such 

the  civil  lawsof  the  United  States;  it  18  not  a  com-  action  to  the  premises  as  will  vindicate  the  laws 
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this  State,  absent  therefrom  m  the  mihterjr  semce  of  aefraud  them  to  coerce  their  action  in  voting,  or  to 

the  United  States,  in  the  army  or  nayv,  to  vote,"  is  detain  or  alter  the  votes  already  cast  by  them  in 

only  intended  to  be  a  law  m  time  of  actual  war,  when  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  may  be  exposed 

qvan  military  law  w  the  law  of  the  Und.  ^^  punished,  and  that  you  report  your  proceedings 

This  cnme  goes  directlv  to  the  elficMy  of  the  j^^  to  me  with  all  convenient  speeS.                             * 

vice.    The  depniytion  of  a  soldier  of  his  nght  to  (Signed)                       HORATIO  SEYMOUR, 

vote  the  knowledge  that  he  waa  defrauded  of  it,  D/^VlLUiois,  Jr.,  Private  Secretary. 
would  have  a  demoralizing  elfect.    If  his  false  vote 

be  received  at  the  poUs,  his  true  vote,  when  pre-  This  Commission  reported  to  the  Governor 

sented  afterward,  wiu  be  rejected.    The  very  founda-  on  Nov.  8d.    They  arrived  in  Washington  and 

dJLnViTetecJ^JriB  b^ytl^^^^                  JnT^.  ^^^^  T"" ^t  ^^^.^^'^  ^  ^^^ 

only  mode  in  which  the  offence  can  be  punished  is  ?^  Monday,  Oct  81st.    After  a  prehminaiy 

by  the  military  authorities.    The  offence  is  to  s  mterview  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  fol- 

great  extent  a  violation  of  General  Order  No.  265,  lowing  written  request  was  submitted  to  him : 

which  commands  officers  to  take  measures  to  secure  "War  DnpAnamrr     ) 

the  freedom  and  ftnmees  of  the  election,  and  to  see  WAsnnraiOK  Cnr,  October  81, 18^4^ 

that  it  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  good  The  undersigned  request  the  Secretary  of  War 

order  and  militaiy  discipline.    What  sreater  attack  that  he  will  give  them  an  order  to  receive  the  sol- 

on  ffood  order  ana  military  discipline  than  this?  diers'  votes  which  have  been  taken  and  are  now  in 

The  Court  decided  that  it  had  Jurisdiction  in  the  the  custody  of  the  provost  marshal  at  the  New  York 

<^M®-  agency  in  this  citv,  as  farther  delay  to  forward  the 

Witnesses  swore  that  Donahue  signed  the  ^o*««  ™*y  n***®  «  *<><>  ^*®  ^  ^^^  ***«°^  **  **^®  *P- 

^nTLlnfi^r  r^  ^'  •Tn-^^'^^  ^*^  ^'rw'afs^Je^^^^^^  that  the  bU.nks  in  the  office  of 

and  sentenced  to    tiie   pemtentiary  for    five  the  New  York  agency  in  this  city  may  be  handed 

years.    Ferry  waa  also  sentenced  fbr  a  term  over  to  an  agent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be 
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used,  and  that  the  agents  may  be  permitted  to  pro-  jou  a  copy  of  the  commission  from  his  excelleney 

oeed  and  take  further  soldiers'  ballots,  to  be  for-  tbeOovemor  ofthe  State  of  New  York,  under  whidi 

warded  to  the  State  of  New  York :  and  that  a  mili-  we  act  in  behalf  of  that  State.    From  it  you  will  per 

tarjT  officer  of  the  New  York  Yolunteers  maj  be  ceive  the  nature  of  the  duties  assigned  us. 
designated  by  the  Department  to  attend  at  the  New        In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  bj  yonr- 

York  agency  to  administer  oaths  to  Toters.  self  at  our  first  interview  yesterday,  we  take  the 

The  undersigned  also  request  a  copy  of  the  charges  hberty  of  submitting  in  writing  our  claims  in  respect 

against  Col.  North,  and  the  others  in  custody.  to  the  imprisonment  of  Col.  Samuel  North,  Mr.  LeTi 

Also,  a  permit  for  the  undersigned  to  see  Colonel  Cohn,  and  Mr.  Morren  M.  Jones,  now  and  since 

North  and  the  others  in  custody,  and  to  make  provi-  Thursday  last  in  close  confinement  in  the  Old  Capitol 

aion  for  furni shins  counsel  to  defend  them.  prison. 

AMASA  J.  PARKER,  )  Ton  are  aware  that  they  were^  at  the  time  of  their 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  >  Commissioners.  arrest,  in  this  city^  (Washinffton)  as  agents  of  the 

WILLIAM  KELLY,  .  )  State  under  authority  from  the  proper  departments. 

The  Secretary  assented  to  the  request,  and  *?  look  after  the  interes^  *;^.<^"J?  ^*»'  tU.soldiOT 

-«^«  ;i;-««*s«««  *^   !.:«  «^v^-j' A  -  r      ^.v  •  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  service  of  the 

gave  directions  to  his  subordinates  for  their  United  States.    They  were  not  in  the  miHtaiy  or 

compliance,    oeveral  nnndred  ballots  were  ob-  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  by  no  law 

tained  in  different  parcels  through  the  Judge  of  which  we  are  aware  were  they  sumect  to  the  mar. 

Advocate,  which  were  all  that  had  been  seized.  *>*!  *«*^  military  laws  of  the  United  states,  or  to  the 

They  had  been  detuned  five  daysmen  their  °1!^ce'^o?r^?te^?e;^^^^^ 

^?T\     .  .  ^^®^  visited  OoL  l^orth  in  prison,  have  seen  Col.  North  in  the  presence  of  his  k^per. 

which  visit  they  thus  report :  By  an  inadvertent  omission  in  our  permit,  we  did 

The  undersigned  avaUed  themselves  of  the  permit  not  see  the  other  prisoners.  ^  ,  „    ,      ,^ 

K anted  them  to  visit  CoL  North,  M.  M.  Jones,  and  ,  We  have  also  had  interviews  with  Col.  Foster,  the 

>vi  Cohn.     They  found   them    in   the  "  CarroU  Jj^g®  Advocate,  having,  as  we  imderatand,  charge 

prison,"  m  close  confinement.    They  then  learned  ^^  *°®  ^*»®*  *>^  *"«  persons  named,  and  have  endea- 

that  Messrs.  North  and  Cohn  had  been  confined  vored  to  learn  the  character  of  the  offences  charged 


their  room  where  they  constantly  treathed  the  foul     State,  if  any  such  were  threatened.    The  proofe  are 
atmosphere  arising  from  the  standing  odor.    They    '^JS"®*?  *™™  "■•  ,  ,  .  *     ,. 

had  no  vessel  out  of  which  to  drink  water,  except        The  charges,  so  fsr  as  we  can  l<»ro,  u-e  not  for  the 


nights  of  their  confinement  upon  -  ..^ ^■_— ,  ^-  -, 

the  fioor.    They  had  not  been  permitted  to  see  a  making  provisions  for  soldiers  voting  in  that  State,  it 

newspaper,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  heine  claimed  that  certain  irregularities  have  inter- 

arrest.    All  communication  between  them  and  the  jened  which  jfive  reason  to  suspect  that  frauds  and 

outer  world  had  been  denied  them,  and  no  friend  'oMrenes  are  intended,  and  may  be  consummated, 

had  been  allowed  to  see  them.    The  undersigned  These  suspected  and  anticipated  frauds  have  re- 

complained  to  the  acting  superintendent,  who  seemed  ■!>««*  solely  to  the  election  laws  of  the  State  of  New 

humanely  disposed,  but  justified  his  course  by  the  *  ork,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  m  makinx 

prison  rules  and  the  instructions  of  his  superiors,  ^e  »rre«t  is  claimed  to  be  justified  upon  the  ground 

The  undersigned  afterwards  complained  of  the  treat-  *^**  unless  thus  prevented  frauds  will  be  perpetrated 

ment  of  these  persons  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  Jgamst  the  ballot-box  at  the  approaching  election  in 

also  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Assistant  Secre-  theState  of  New  York. 

tary,  and  were  happy  to  learn  at  subsequent  visits  to  ^  We  beg  leave,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  respectfully 

the  prisoners  that  the  severities  were  relaxed  and  ^  protest  against  this  jurisdiction,  assumed  as  well 

their  condition  made  more  tolerable.    But  at  neither  ^^^^  ***«  alleged  offence  as  over  the  persons  of  the 

of  these  visito  made  to  the  prisoners  by  the  under-  iwcused,  who  are  citizens  of  the  State,  in  its  employ, 

signed,  were  they  permitted  to  see  them  without  a  and  entitled  to  its  protection, 

special  permit^  and  only  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  .  The  proper  business  of  the  State  wncy  is  greatly 

of  the  prison.  mterfered  with  by  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the 

.,...*                   _.         JXX1.TJ  agents,  and  the  State  is  deprived  of  its  proper  jurifr* 

Apphcation  was  next  made  to  the  Judge  diction  over  its  agents  and  citizens,  over  offences 

Advocate  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  against  its  laws,  and  over  its  own  ballot-box,  and 

Ool.   North,   without  success.     The  Oommis-  the  exerdse  of  the  elective  franchise  within  its 

sioners  then  say :   "  From  the  best  investiga-  ^^^jJ®*..      *          _i          xi        ^  x  xv 

tion  the  underrigned  have  been  able  to  mie,  „o'j;*'.^rurd'*JtSr«'5^e'lSL^e  ^^p^ 

tnougn  tnere  may  nave    been  irregularities,  erly  do  in  behiOf  of  the  State,  the  release  of  the  per- 

they  have  found  no  evidence  that  any  frauds,  sons  named  from  arrest,  that  they  may  resunve  tneir 

either  against  any  elector  or  the  elective  fran-  business  at  the  agency,  if  the  Governor  shall  see  fit 

cMse,  have  been  committed  by  any  person  con-  *o  continue  them. 

yy^»*2A  «ruv  fi»-.  xr^v™.  v^«v  -™^i  a  W«  *l«o  ask  and  would  urge  a  compliance  with 

neoted  with  the  Few  York  agency."  our  request  that  all  the  proofTin  possession  of  the 

They  then  deuvered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  Ch>vemment  of  the  United  States  tending  to  show 

the  following   communication    as   presenting  any  wrongful  acts  or  irrejgpcdarities  on  the  part  of 

their  case,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  com-  these  agents  may  be  furnished  us,  that  we  m»y.re. 

mission,  with  the  request  that  they  might  be  f?"!  *^*^  l2  ^fJ^^'V^^^I  °**'®f  proper  authon^, 

^  J  r  \i7     in    ^li^    TO-     T^       I^  ""6""  ^'^  to  the  end  that  the  unfaithful  agents  may  be  removed, 

filed  in  the  office  of  the  War  Department :  and  if  guilty  of  any  offence,  toat  they  n^y  be  prop. 

WiLLABD's  HoxBL,  WASHCffOToir  Nov.  1.  erlv  puuishcd. 

lb  Hon,  Edwin  M,  Stanion,  Secretary  qf  War  :  We  do  not  consider  this  a  proper  occasion  to  aigne 

Sia :  We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  and  leave  with  the  question  of  jurisdiction ;  but  it  may  be  fit  and 
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proper  to  raggesi  aome  gronncU  upon  which  we     offences  ia  to  be  aasamed  and  exercised  bj  a  militarr 

think  the  arrests  are  without  jniisdiction,  that  jou  tribunal,  it  should  not  be  the  means  of  depriving  the 
may  hare  them  before  you  when  you  pass  upon  our    accused  of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  or  the 

demands.  aid  of  counsel,  or  of  ample  time  to  prepare  for  the 

Ist.  We  claim  thai  the  military  authorities  of  the  defence. 
United  States  have  no  jurisdiction  of  tiie  persons  of        The  undersigned  beg  leaye  to  ask  for  an  early  re^ 

the  indiyiduals  named ;  that  they  are  not  m  the  mili-  ply,  and  are,  respectfully, 
tary  sendee  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  sub-  Tour  obedient  servants, 

iect  to  the  orders  of  the  military  authorities ;  that  AKASA  J.  PABEEB, 

they  are  the  servants  of  the  State  of  New  Torl^  sub-  W.  F.  ALLEN, 

ject  to  its  authority  and  amenable  to  its  laws.  WITJJAM  KELLT. 

h.^^Vc^„SJk*r;rot'tei'i^S'4  ,  Jhls  con.m«mcation  w^  referred   to   the 

law  of  Congress  or  any  rule  or  order  of  the  War  De-  J^<ig®  Advocato  Oreneral,  Holt     The  Commis- 

partment  made  by  authority  of  law.  sioners  then  requested  that  the  trial  might  be 

8d.  We  claim  that  the  acts,  if  offences  at  alL  are  postponed  untU  after  the  election,  and  tiiat  the 

TorkT^^dTu^blVby  thoi  ""^  prisoners  might  be  released,  in  case  their  re- 

4th,  The  papers,  whe&er  incomplete  aid  irregular  ^^^^*  ? J  ^J^Z'  ^?*  ^^  refused,  on  parole,  to 

and  simply  giving  evidence,  as  is  claimed|  of  an  in-  vnicn  the  following  answer  was  given : 
tended  violation  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  or  com-  Wab  Dspabtmjekt,    ) 

plete  in  form,  although  forgeries  in  fact  (if  it  is  WAsmKoxoir  Crrr,  November  1.  j 

claimed  there  are  any  such,  of  which  we  are  not  Mmr$,  Amau  J,  Birker,  W.  F.  Allen,  WUUam  KtUf, 
informed),  are  evidence  of  no  crime  against  the  CommitsUmen,  dte. 

United  States,  and  are  of  no  value  anywhere  except        Gentlbmxn  :  In  reply  to  the  reouest  contained  in 

in  New  York,  where  alone  they  can  be  used  in  the  7<>ur  letter  of  this  dale,  that  the  trials  of  Col.  North, 

perpetration  of  any  fraud,  and  that  fraud  would  be  ^>  Cohn,  and  Mr.  Jones,  may  be  postponed  until 

agamst  the  sovereignty,  the  laws,  and  the  people  of  ^^r  the  approaching  election,  I  am  directed  by  the 

that  State.  Secretaiy  of  War  to  say  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bnrean 

6th.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  laws  of  New  of  Military  Justice,  Brig.-Oen.  Holt,  to  whom  the 

York  are  insufficient  to  saard  against  fraud  of  the  letter  was  referred,  reports  as  follows :  "The  within 

character  anticipated,  or  tnat  they  would  be  so  badly  paper   is   not   regarded    as  jtresenting   any  legal 

administered  that  the  frauds  can  be  successfully  ac-  grounds  for  postponing  the  trials  referred  to.    It  is 

oomplishedj  or  if  accomplished  that  the  guilty  will  Believed  that  the  cases  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 

go  unpunisned.  ordinary  course."  - 

But  if  this  were  not  so,  and  it  were  morally  certain        With  regard  to  your  request  of  this  date  for  the 

that  the  frauds  could  and  would  be  accomplished  release  on  their  parole  of  the  persons  aUuded  to, 

with  impunity,  the  General  Government  would  have  General  Holt  Airtner  reports  as  follows :  '*  It  is  cz- 

no  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  pected  that  the  trial  of  these  parties  will  be  proceeded 

6th.  The  alleged  fraudulent  act  would  not  be  an  with  to-morrow.    No  reason  is  perceived,  therefore, 

offence  against  the  soldier  in  the  field.    He  cannot  for  paroling  them." 


not  the  soldier  alone.  cations  presented  by  you. 


votes  at  all,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  not  as  a  Your  obedient  servant, 

soldier  of  the  United  States.    For  protection  in  his  JAMES  A.  HABDIE, 

riffhts  as  a  citizen  he  looks  to  the  State  only.  Col.  Inspector-Gen.  U.  S  A. 

We  will  add  that  the  laws  of  the  State  provide  that  rr^^  r\^^^\^^^^^^  ♦!,««  «;i^,«„„^   «  i«+**- 

parties  guilty  of  the  acts  of  which  the  parties  named  ,  ^®  Oommissioners  then  addressed  a  letter 

are  suspected,  shall  upon  their  return  to  the  State  be  ^  ^^  xresident,  enclosing  a  copy  of  their 

punished.  commnnication  of  Nov.  Ist,  and  stating  the 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  the  cases  of  other  proceedings  in  the  case.    They  also  ad- 

Ferrv  and  Donahue,  who,  we  learn,  have  been  r^  dressed  a  final  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 

cently  tned  at  Baltimore  for  acts  to  some  ejitent  of  ^™^  *•  ""•"  "^*^  *^  *•""  kj^jvi^wMj  ^«    ,,ai, 

the  same  character  as  those  charged  upon  Messrs.  ^7^9  • 

North,  Cohn,  and  Jones.  Although  no  formal  replv  has  been  made  to  our 

Ferry  and  Donahue  were,  at  the  time  of  their  demand  of  the  1st  inst.,  for  the  discharge  of  the  pris- 
arrest,  in  Baltimore,  in  the  capacity  of  State  agents,  oners,  we  think  we  mav  regurd  the  answer  to  the 
under  authority  from  Gov.  Sejmour.  and  if  we  are  requests  referred  to  as  clearfy  indicative  of  the  deter- 
not  entirely  mistaken  in  our  views  of  the  case,  their  mination  of  the  Government  to  hold  the  persons  ac- 
trial  was  a  nuUity,  for  want  of  jurisdiction  m  the  cused,  and  try  them  by  a  military  commission, 
court  or  commission  by  which  they  were  tried.  In  this  view,  our  duties  as  Commissioners  have 

We  therefore  ask  that  these  men  be  surrendered  been  fully  dischui^ed,  and  we  expect  to  leave  during 

by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  State  Ck>v-  the  day  for  New  York. 

^S'^^^'i*  *kI  1™*^  I®  *^?^KT^  ^^i?*J  ""^ ^^  The  report  to  the  Governor  then  closed  wiUi 

OTOuce  against  the  laws,  be  smtably  punished.  ^  „„,«,««t«.  ^*  ♦v^  ^^»^\^^  ^^  ♦!,«;«  ^^»»n«;o«/^n  . 

^  Permitus  also  respectfully  to  sug^st,  without  de-  *  summary  of  the  results  of  their  commission : 

siring  to  reflect  on  any  of  uie  agents  of  the  depart-  Under  these  circumstances,  after  having  retained 

ments,  that  the  haste  with  which  such  trials  were  counsel  for  the  persons  accused,  the  labors  of  the 

pressed  through,  and  their  «b  parte  character,  the  undersigned  are  brought  to  a  close,  their  power  is 

accused  being  without  counsel,  especially  in  a  time  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  report  their 

of  intense  partisan  feeline  like  the  present,  and  be-  proceedings. 

fore  a  court  of  supposed  party  bias,  without  at  dl  The  demands  made  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 

bringing  in  question  the  integrity  of  the  court,  may  York  are  thus  refused.    The  persons  arrested  are  to 

welllead  the  public  to  distrust  the  fairness  of  the  be  summarily  tried  before  a  militerj  commission, 

trial.    We  submit  that  if  jurisdiction  of  the  alleged  clearly,  in  our  opinion,  without  jurisdiction^  in  viola- 
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tion  of  their  perBonal  rights,  in  nsar^tioa  of  the  for  setting  fire  to  Bamam's  Masenxn,  but  that 

jnst  powers  or  our  State,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  ex-  only  a  joke.    I  had  no  idea  of  doin^^  it.    I  had  been 

citing  political  contest ;  and,  though  up  to  this  time,  drinking  and  went  in  there  with  a  friend,  and,  jasi  to 

the  morning  of  Thursdaj,  the  8d  of  Norember,  when  scare  the  people.  I  emptied  a  bottle  of  phosphoroa  on 

we  are  learing  Washington,  no  charges  haye  been  the  floor.    Weknewitwouldn't  set  fire  to  the  wood, 

serred  on  the  accused,  and  perhaps  none  hare  yet  for  we  had  tried  it  before  and  at  one  time  had  eon> 

been  framed,  yet  we  are  told  the  trial  shall  proceed  eluded  to  giro  the  whole  thing  up. 

immediately,  and  that  the  time  asked  for  to  prccure  There  was  no  fiendishness  about  il    After  setting 

witnesses  for  the  defence  shall  not  be  afforded.  fire  to  my  four  places  I  walked  the  streets  all  night, 

The  trial  of  Ool.  North  proceeded  with  na-  ""^  ''!Sl*?,?^»5'^^!?e5''!!irSl  in^^S.";2^ 

J .                A.    A.\^         \^              1          1  uiflT.     vV  e  all  met  tnere  tnat  morning  ana  ine  next 

merous  adjonrnmentsthroagh  several  weeks,  ni|ht.    My  friend  and  I  had  rooms  t&re,  but^e  a«t 

when  he  was  acquitted  and  discharged.  in  the  office  nearly  all  the  time,  reading  the  pipen. 

At  the  election  there  were  730,821  votes  while  we  were  watched  by  the  detectives,  or  whom 

polled,   taMng    the    highest   elector  on  each  thehotelwas  fulL    lexpected  to  dietiien,«ndif  I 

ticket  of  which  Mr  Dn^to  received  868,785,  lSi;*'Lt^"!l.^p'?dt'^g^"*^';L"^ 

and  Gen.  McClellan  861,986 ;  being  a  m^ority  enough  when  I  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety, 

of  6,749  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  desired,  however,  to   return  to  my  conunaad. 

For  Governor  the  total  vote  was  780,821,  of  »nd  started  with  my  friend  for  the  Confederacy  via 

which  Mr.  Fenton  received  869,557,  and  Mr.  J>«*~j*-  i'^lv^f  ?f  ®  entering  the  city  he  i;eceived 

a^^r^^M.   Qtti  oAi    \^^\^^  «   ^«:i-:4..:  i"^-  \f  an  intimation  that  the  detectives  were  on  the  lookout 

Seymonr  861,264,  being  a  m^onty  for  Mr.  ^r  us,  and,  giving  me  a  signal,  he  jumped  from  the 

Fenton  of  8,293.    By  the  vote  for  members  of  cars.  I  didnVk  notice  the  signal,  but  kepi  on,  and  was 

Congress,  20  Republicans  and  12  Democrats  arrested  in  the  depot. 

were  elected.    The  Legislature  elected  was  di-  I  '^J*  *o  8»y  *hat  killing  women  and  children  was 

vi^ImI  tta  fnllAwa  •  ^0  last  thing  thought  of.    We  wanted  to  let  the 

viueu  aa  louows .                      ^^^^^             ^^^^^  p^^pj^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  understand  that  there  are  two 

BepnbUcsas 21                  76  sides  to  this  war,  and  that  they  can't  be  rolling  in 

Demoorats 11                  62  wealth  and  comfort  while  we  at  the  South  are  Msr- 

„    ,                               --                —  ing  all  the  hardships  and  privations. 

Total aa                128  In  rctaUation  for  Sheridan's  atrocities  in  the  Shen- 

On  Nov.  16  Mai..Gen.  Butler  issued  an  order  5?^?.**  ^f '^  ^^  ^^^l^*''  ^®*^^  ^w^I^'  "*S} 

«^oV{n»  ii»«^«  rsfi  vAa  .^T^^^^A  :«  i-i.-  £1**4...       J  *he  hves  of  women  and  children,  although  tliat  would 

taking  leave  of  his  command  m  tiie  State,  and  of  course  have  foUowed  in  its  tiin.    ^ 

tendering  ms  tnauKS  to  the  provisional  division  Done  in  the  presence  of  Lieut -Col.  Martin  Burke, 

under  Brig.-Gen.  Hawley,  from  the  Army  of  Mabch  24—10.80  p.m. 

the  James,  and  the  regiments  of  regulars  from  For  the  commerce  of  New  York,  amOosooebcs. 

the  Army  of  the  Potonoac  detailed  for  special  NOKTH  CAROLINA.    The  dissatisfaction 

duty,  for  their  promptness,  efficiency,  Ac,  and  ^ith  the  government  at  Richmond  which  ex- 

to  other  officers  who  had  tendered  their  services,  igted  in  North  Carolina  at  the  close  of  1868  and 

Considerable  correspondence  took  pkce  be-  the  first  part  of  1864,  arose  from  the  lack  of 

tween  the  War  Department  and  the  Governor,  eflEbrts  on  the  part  of  the  Richmond  government 

relative  to  the  quota  of  the  State  under  the  to  seek  by  negotiations  a  peace  with  the  United 

calls  for  troops  dunng  the  year.  states.    A  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 

^   On  November  25th  an  attempt  was  made  by  state  desu-ed  peace ;  but  instead  of  witnessing 

incendianes  to  set  on  fire  a  large  number  of  .  efforts  to  obtain  it  by  negotiation,  they  beheld 

hotels  m  New  York  City.    The  attempt  was  the  war  pressed  forward,  the  exactions  of  the 

made  during  the  evening.    The  M^.-Gen.  (Dix)  government  for  men  and  money  constantly  in- 

commwiding  the  department  immediately  com-  creasing,  and  the  loss  and  destruction  of  the 

menced  an  investigation,  and  one  of  the  cul-  war  unsuspended.    So  far  did  this  discontent 

prits,  Robert  Kennedy,  was  arrested  and  sub-  proceed,  that  Gen.  Vance  found  it  to  be  neoes- 

sequently  hung.    Previous  to  his  execution  he  gary  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  on  the 

made  the  following  statement :  subject.    This  letter,  with  the  reply  to  it,  wiD 

After  my  escape  from  Johnson's  Island  I  went  to  be  found  under  the  title  "  Confederato  Statea.*' 

TS«S^.^v.^^®'vf  ^**  .•  .'»^?^^«'  of  Confederates.  ^^^  j)^^^  gayg  that  aU  his  efforts  to  open  ne- 

They  asked  me  if  I  was  wilhng  to  go  on  an  expedition,     ^^♦s^jj^^^  vJL^  v^^,. i^^4.^a  i>«  ir-  -r:^ ^i.* 

I  replied,  "Yes,  if  it  is  in  &e  Arvice  of  my  coun-  gotiabons  have  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Lmoohi, 

try.''    They  said,  "It's  all  right,"  but  gave  me  no  <uid  that  honor  would  not  permit  them  to  be 

intimation  of  its  nature,  nordia  I  ask  for  any.  I  was  renewed.    This  stato  of  affairs  led  to  vaiioos 

then  sent  to  New  York,  where  I  stoyed  some  time,  suggestions  for  reaching  the  object  so  much 

toCaaST'^r^^rS^bS^TkNewTSraS^  ^^f  In  a.e Senate oftije Sta^ I^gidatore, 
weeks  we  were  told  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  ^^C*^  ^M  ^  session  at  this  tune,  it  was  pro- 
was  to  retaliate  on  the  North  for  the  atrocities  in  the  posed  to  open  negotiations  through  oommi»- 
Shenandoah  valley.  It  was  desijg^ed  to  set  fire  to  sioners  appointed  by  the  States  respectively, 
the  city  on  the  night  of  Presidential  election,  but  the  For  this  purpose  the  following  resolutions  were 
phosphorus  was  not  ready,  and  it  was  put  off  until  iv«^„„T.f  }L«^i.«/i  ?«  4.1,  «♦  "k^Ci^. 
the  25th  of  November.  I  was  stopping  at  the  BeUnont  »ro^g^*  forward  m  that  body : 

House,  but  moved  into  Prince  street.    I  set  fire  to  Setohtd,  That  fire  commissioners  be  elected  by 

four  places^Barnum's  Museum,  Lovejoy's  Hotel,  this  General  Assembly,  to  act  with  commissionem 

Tammany  Hotel,  and  the  New  £neland  House.    The  from  the  other  States  of  the  Confederaoy,  as  a  me- 

others  only  started  fires  where  each  was  lodging,  and  dium  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Umted  States, 

then  ran  oSl    Had  they  all  done  as  I  did  we  would  JSetolved,  That  each  of  the  other  States  of  the  Con- 

liave  had  thirty-two  fires  and  played  a  huge  joke  on  federacy  be  respectfully  requested  to  create  a  similar 

the  Fire  Department.    I  know  that  I  am  to  be  hung  commission,  with  as  httle  delay  as  practicable,  and 
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to  codperate  with  North  GaroUjia  in  reqnosiing  of  should  contanue  twelve  months  longer,  "with  no 
Ftendent  Davis,  in  the  name  of  ^ese  Bovoreign  greater  snccees  to  our  arma,  there  is  great  dan- 
States,  that  he  tender  to  the  United  States  a  confer-  ^^  ^r,^-  .t^^  4„o+;*„«^,,  ^^  t,U^^y^  ™^ii  v^  -u^^ 
ence  For  negotiating  a  peace  throngh  the  medium  of  P^,*^**  ^^  insbtution  of  slavery  wiU  be  hope- 
these  commissioners.  lessly  destroyeu. 

Betohed,  That  the  Governor  make  known  to  each  Gov.  Yance  to  support  his  views  said :   ^  Se- 

of  the  other  States  of  the  Confederaey  this  action  of  oeasion  from  the  Confederacy  will  involve  ns  in 

£LS?S?ltL^'fSiiLl^2^n  ^^^^  ""^  *°"  a  i^ew  war-a  Woodier  conflict  than  that  which 

aeavor  to  secure  tneir  oooperatMn.  ^jii  a  j. 

Jietohed,  That  whenevw  any  five  of  the  States  ^«  now  deplore.    So  soon  as  yon  announce  to 

shfJl  have  responded  by  the  appointment  of  oom-  the  world  that  yon  are  a  sovereign  and  inde» 

missioners,  the  Governor  communicate  the  proceed-  pendent  nation,  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Con- 

ings,  officially,  to  President  Davis,  and  request  his  federate  Government  has  a  right  to  declare  war 

prompt  action  upon  the  proposition.  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^  President  Davis  will  make  the 

This  proposition  &iled  to  be  adopted.    In  whole  State  a  field  of  battle  and  blood.    Old 

the  Assembly  it  was  proposed  that  the  efforts  Abe  would  send  his  troops  here  also,  because 

to  negotiate  should  be  renewed  by  the  regular  we  would  no  longer  be  neutral,  and  so,  if  you 

appointment  of  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Davis,  wUl  pardon  the  expression,  we  would  catch  the 

with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  Confed-  devil  on  all  sides." 

erate  Congress,  and   that  such  appointment  Hie  friends  of  Holden  proposed  to  carry  out 

should  be  made  known  to  the  whole  world;  their  plan  by  means  of  a  State  Convention.   To 

that  it  might  be  seen  by  all  nations,  whether  this  it  was  objected  that  the  proposition  for  a 

Mr.  Linoom  would  refbfie  to  treat  with  regular  State  Convention  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of 

commissioners.   For  this  purpose,  the  fbllowing  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition  to  let  one-tenth  of 

resolutions  were  offered  in  the  Assembly :  the  people  form  a  State  Government,  had  a  very 

Bb9oU>^  That  the  President  of  the  GonfederaU  strong  odor  of  disloyalty  and  treason.    The 

States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  *^peace-at-any-price  men"  were  also  aided  by 

Senate  being  the  constituted  authority  under  the  the  great  number  of  deserters  from  the  army 

Constitution  for  the  i»cgofaaUon  of  peace,  is  hereby  ^^  ^   ^^^     I^  ^   mountain  frontier  on 

requested  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  purpose  "*•*»**"  "*"''  w«"w.     aja  uu^«uvuui«au  uvuiuw  vu. 

of  negotiating  an  honorable  peace,  and  that  pubiica-  *he  western  border,  bands  of  tnem  swarmed, 

tion  thereof  be  made  to  the  world.  Some  of  the  interior  counties  were  also  infested 

Buohotd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  fta>  by  them.    They  represented  nearly  every  State 

nished  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  ^  ^he  Confederacy,  and  lurked  in  tiie  swamps 

our  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  also  to  the  Gov-  ^^^    «»^„**«:«„    „+.^i;««    »i»n^A^„..    ^-^a  5« 

emors  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Confed-  ^^  mountams,  stealmg,  plundering,  and  m 

eracy,  with  a  request  that  they  be  lud  before  their  many   mstanoes   murdenng   the   inhabitants, 

respective  Legislatures,  to  the  end  that  their  oo^jper-  They  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Yadkin 

ation  may  be  secured  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  released  all  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  who^ 

This  proposition  likewise  failed  to  be  ad<^ted.  doubtiess,  says  the  ^^Bichmond  Examiner,"  a 

It  was  well  understood  by  those  who  oompre-  radical  secession  print,    ^^immediately  Joined 

hended  the  true  state  of  a£GEdrs,  that  Mr.  tin*  them,  and  all  became  peace  men  together." 

coin  could  not  receive  any  individuals  or  com-  The  deotion  took  place  in  August.   The  vote 

missioners  appointed  or  sent  by  the  government  polled  was  74,771;    of  which   G^v.  Vance 

at  Richmond,  without  thereby  recognizing  the  received  54,828,  and  Mr.  Holden,  20,446.    The 

ezistence  of  that   government.    Doing   thus  s^diers  voted  almost  unanimously  for  Gov. 

much  would  change  the  issue  in  the  contest  be-  Vance.    The  vote  in  the  hospitals  at  Bichmond 

tween  the  hostile  parties.    The  advocates  of  was  thus  reported : 

peace,  therefore,  took  now  the  position  that  the  At  the  Camp  H^inder  Hospital,  where  there  are 

State  alone  should  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  over  tiiirteen  hundred  North  Carolinians,  the  poUs 

with  the   Federal  Government.    Those  who  were  opened  late,  but  by  1  P.M.  three  hundred  and 

^TVT^/«a<wi  *\Aa  «r{A«r  ♦^yvV  +v»«  ««r%ai4^^^  *T.«*  4\^^  fiftv-four  votcs  wcro  recorded  for  Vance.    One  in- 

opposed  thw  view,  took  the  posilaon  tiiat  the  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^             ^  up  and  voted  for  Holden, 

btate  should  act  m  cooperation  with  the  other  and  went  back  to  bed.  In  all  the  hospitals  of  Rich- 
States  engaged  with  her  in  the  war.  This  be-  mond,  where  North  Carolina  soldiers  were  quartered, 
came  the  issue  in  the  election  for  (Governor  in  the  aggregate  vote  was :  For  Vance,  867;  Holden,  25. 
August  Governor  Vance  represented  the  lat-  The  vote  of  the  State  in  1860  was  96,280. 
ter  view,  and  Mr.  Holden  tiie  former.  They  The  result  of  the  election  decided  that  the  State 
thus  were  both  in  favor  of  peace,  and  became  should  seek  to  obtmn  peace  only  in  cooperation 
the  opposing  candidates.  Holden  was  stigma>  with  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
tized  as  "  thepeaoe-at-any-price  candidate ;"  in  The  blockade  running  operations  of  the  State 
the  same  manner  as  the  peace  men  in  several  became  nearly  suspended  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  northern  States  were  designated.  The  of  the  year.  The  resort  of  the  Tallahassee  and 
arguments  urged  in  the  political  campaign  show  other  cruisers  to  the  commercial  port  of  Wil- 
the  earnestness  of  the  people.  On  the  rade  of  mington,  tripled  the  stringency  of  the  blockade, 
Mr.  Holden  it  was  said :  ^^  W e  went  to  war  to  and  caused  the  loss  to  the  authorities  and  citi- 
protect  tiie  State  sovereignty  and  to  defend  and  zens  of  many  valuable  steamers.  One  steamer, 
perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery;  but  if  it  the  Advance^  was  stated  by  Gov.  Vance  to  be 
should  appear  that  we  are  likdy  to  lose  both,  wortii  more  m  solid  benefits  to  the  Confederate 
as  rational  beings  we  should  pause  and  consider  Government  than  aU  the  cruisers  it  had  ever 
well  the  direction  we  are  ti^ng.    If  tiio  war  put  afloat.    The  State  of  North  Carolina  made 
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a  profit  hj  the  blockade  nmning.    Her  soldiers  the  remarkable  bond  that  unites  them  permili.   A 

were  thereby  abundantly  snppUed  with  neoes-  l^  J^  since  they  corresponded  wiih  some  of 

>«-:^    ^^A   *L««w  :«^s™«««w«   .,u^^i^   ^^m^  t^e  leading  sorsical  operators  in  London^  as  to  ihs 

sanes,  and  many  indispensable  aitides  were  poaribiUty  of  the  nmbificns  which  unites  tiiem  being 

fhrnished  to  the  citizens  at  cost  and  expenses.  ont,  so  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  one,  the  life  of  tbe 

When  the  Legislatore  assembled  near  the  other  might  be  sared.    At  the  request  of  the  London 

close  of  the  year,  the  Governor  recommended  Surgeon  ther  tisited  that  city,  and  manr  experi- 

that  the  State  should  assume  the  support  of  the  "?-!!«««"  Al?l!J'nA^JTj!?««?l'S;fS.i^ 

^     'I-       i*  XI.       1JI*             J.    J    *  Sf     ^     ±£  operation.    Amonc  ottier  tnings,  a  iiffataie  was  neo 

fiunilies  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  the  counties,  flfmly  for  a  few  minutes  round  the  connexion  betveeo 

and  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  them,  so  as  to  preyent  the  circulation  of  blood  throng       ' 

in  currency,  and  a  tax  of  one«tenth  in  kind.  He  the  artery.    But  it  seemed  as  if  each  would  expire 

recommended  the  extension  of  the  military  age  ^  *t^  '^w?  longj^persisted  in.                  ,  ,  ^  „ 

to^if^^  4irr^  TT/^aiNi  An^  /^tvtw^o/^  4-1ia  avymfn^^f  Tho  Smaller  of  tuo  two  faintod  away  and  lost  au 

fifty-fire  yeara,  and  opnosed  ti^  a™mg  of  consciousness,  and  there  were  symptoms  ttat  the 

slaves  as  a  policy  entirely  inadmissible.    He  game  effect  would  follow  to  the  other,  but  that  the 

urged  that  the  common  schools  should  be  kept  process  could  not  be  continued  long  enough  wiUiovt 

in  operation  at  any  cost.    The  crops  of  the  year  endangering  the  life  of  him  who  was  firat  to  £uai 

were  fair,  and  in  some  places  excellent  ^^et^T^ erV^enl  ^%**JS!§^^rttt 

At  the  loss  of  Plymoutli,  and  its  subsequent  presets  of^rolonmSTSriife  o?*the^er  would 

recapture,  were  the  most  important  military  be  very  small.  ShoSdHioweyer,  the  lai^r  and  more 

operations  during  the  year  within  the  State,  healthy  of  the  twin  brothers  die.  there  would  seem 

Several  raids,  however,  were  made  from  the  sbsolutely  no  hope  of  saving  the  feebler  of  the  two. 

posts  held  by  the  Federal  troops.  On  June  19th  NOTES,  Wnxuic  Oubtis,  an  American  jfa- 
a  force  left  Newbem  under  command  of  Col.  ist,  bom  at  Sohodack,  Bensselaer  County,  K. 
Jordan,  which  was  out  five  days  skirmishing  Y.,  August  19,  1806,  died  in  New  York  City, 
with  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  another  force,  December  25,  186i.  He  early  turned  Ins  si, 
under  Ool.  Olasson,  advanced  towards  Kinston,  tention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  although  de- 
meeting  and  driving  back  a  small  body  of  the  prived  of  a  collegiate  education,  was  a  laborious 
enemy.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  on  student,  and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
each  expedition,  with  some  horses  and  small  After  practicing  his  profession  in  Oneida  Ck)mity, 
arms.  On  June  SOth  a  small  force  ftom  Ten-  and  establishing  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a 
nessee,  under  Oapt  Booth,  came  into  Western  sound  lawyer  and  discreet  advocate,  he  removed 
North  Oarolina,  and  captured  Camp  Vance  at  in  the  year  1888  to  New  York  Oily,  where  he 
Morgantown,  taking  about  three  hundred  junior  at  once  took  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
reserves  of  the  enemy  prisoners.  A  raid  was  profession.  Nor  was  this  the  result  of  good 
also  made  by  G^n.  Wild  with  Ids  colored  troops  fortune ;  it  was  the  natural  growth  of  stesdj 
into  Camden  County,  which  resulted  in  bringing  labor,  undeviating  rectitude,  and  elevated  am- 
off  about  2,601  slaves,  860  ox,  horse,  and  mule  bition.  His  experience  was  varied  and  exten- 
teams,  and  60  horses.  Ten  dwelling-houses  give,  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  histoiy 
and  thousands  of  bushels  of  com  were  burned,  exact  and  comprehensive,  and  his  apprehension 
two  distilleries  and  four  camps,  with  a  loss  to  of  legal  distinctions  clear  and  precise.  He  bad 
the  brigade  of  twelve  killed  and  wounded,  and  compared  the  codes  of  different  States  and  nsr 
one  taken  prisoner.  tions  more  extensively,  perhaps,  than  any  Amer- 
The  Siamese  twins,  well  known  some  years  ican  lawyer  who  has  survived  him.  His  polity 
ago  as  two  young  men,  natives  of  Siam,  who  csJ  affiliations  were  with  the  Whig  party,  and 
were  connected  together  by  a  short  ligament  upon  its  dissolution  in  1866  he  sou^t,  and 
from  each  breast,  settied  on  a  plantation  in  found  a  reunion  with  many  of  his  old  political 
North  Carolina.  A  physician  who  came  within  friends  in  the  Republican  party.  In  1861  Hn 
the  Federal  lines,  being  a  resident  in  their  neigh-  Noyes  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  Yore 
borhood,  stated  as  fbllows:  to  the  Peace  Convention.  For  many  years  he 
„.  ,^  ,  ,,  ,  ..  , .  .^  had  been  connected  with  the  New  En^and 
Since  the  war  began  the7  have  continued  to  reside  Society,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  and  active 
on  their  plantation,  and  hved  in  the  same  quiet  and  Yv^  ^J  -  .,  ^  if  *v»  nuaintr 
harmony  ae  ever  intil  within  two  years.  No  one  mterest  as  one  of  the  almoners  of  the  CharitT 
ever  thought  of  drafting  them,  and  their  negroes  Committee,  anud  all  the  labors  of  his  proieesion 
prospered,  except  that  when  out  of  temper  from  any  faithfully  attending  all  the  business  meetings  <n 


never  wouia  nave  naa  any  auncuiw,  oai  inai  ineir     "*  ^^^  »-/vv*w«j,  */««  «*«m  ««  vptv^u  **«v.*.^x.-,  -^ 
wives,  though  sisters,  turned  away  their  hearts,  and     the  feeling  that  none  but  a  native  of  New  1^9* 
children  were  the  cause  of  this  estrangement.  land  fiho^d  hold  that  post.     He  had  ^~'  ' 


Up  to  the  period  that  each  had  five  children  aU  ^^^  ^^  consent  and  upon  the  last  anniversaiy 

prospered,  but  one  of  them  had  a  sixth,  and  this  »*»''"  ""^"j^"";**^^    'rrx^^J.ZJTA  tTCI  miffer- 

Swoie  en?y  and  jealousy  to  such  a  degreS,  that  the  "^^  elected  President.    The  next  day  he jutter 

two  sisters,  not  being  bound  together  like  the  twin  ed  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  he  sorvivea  dui 

brothers,  would  no  finger  live  under  the  same  roof,  a  few  hours.    Mr.  Noyes  had  for  several  y^^ 

though  still  in  diflferent  houses  on  the  same  planta-  in  connection  with  other  distiniraished  lawyers, 

tion.    The  brothers  are  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  v^^-  «-«^„,^  «-  ^»*i«,«-;««  «  ^^z4i^^Mm>  nf  ihe 

but  one,  the  smaller  and  feebler  of  the  two,  loX  ^^  ®'^?Pt?VP'TS^  4  ^^S  .Ime 

now  ^Uy  ten  years  older  than  the  other.    They  can  f^ws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  VOlwne 

turn  back  to  back  or  face  to  face,  but  that  is  as  tar  as  is  now  in  process  of  publioation. 
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OBirUARIES,  Ahbbioak. — The  following  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  disabled 
names  of  persons  deceased  in  1868,  bnt  omitted  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  offered  his  resignation, 
in  the  last  volmne  of  the  Annual  Oyolopjedia,  which,  however,  his  people  relnsed  to  acoepti 
in  conseqnence  of  the  pressure  of  other  topics,  bat  granted  him  a  fdrloagh.  He  at  once  en- 
are  inserted  here,  and  biographical  sketches  of  tered  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
them  will  be  foondnnder  the  titles  referred  to:  as  hospital  visitor  and  relief  agent,  laboring 

April  5,    1863. — Reid,   David    Boswell,  with  the  ntmost  faithfalness  and  devotion  at 

LL.  D.    (See  Reid,  David  B.)  Nashville,  Mnrfreesboro',  and  Ohattanooga,  nn- 

May   12. — Sohhuoesb,    Samttel   Moshedc,  til  prostrated  by  the  disease  which  terminated 

LL.  D.    (See  Sohmuoebb,  S.  M.)  his  life. 

Afiff.  17. — ^Rogebs,  Commander  Geobob  W.  Jan,  7. — Smith,  Hon.  Caleb  Blood.    (See 

(See  RooEBS^.  W.)  Smith,  Caleb  B.) 

Oct  16. — W ATLAND,  John,  D. D.    (See'WAY-  Jan,  8. — Stobeb,  Geobgb  H.,  Rear-Admiral 

LAND,  John.)  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  Portsmonth, 

Dee.  28. — ^Tafpan,  Benjamin,  D.  D.     (See  N.  H.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.    He  was 

Tappan,  B.)  bom  in  Portsmonth,  obtained  a  midshipman's 

Jan.  1,  1864. — ^Hubbabd,  Hon.  Henby,  died  warrant  in  1809,  and  served  more  than  twenty- 

in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  80  years.    He  was  for  one  years  at  sea  and  twenty  years  on  shore, 

many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Berk-  He  was  Governor  of  the  Naval  Asylnm  in  1855, 

shire  bar,  for  a  time  conducted  a  political  paper,  and  since  that  time  had  performed  no  active 

^'The  Berkshire  Coonty  Whig,''  and  was  repeat-  duty  afloat.    He  had  been  for  many  years  out 

edly  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla-  of  health,  though  continuing  an  active  member 

ture.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  of  various  Boards  until  a  few  days  previous  to 

the  commissioners  to  New  Orleans  to  inquire  his  death. 

in  regard  to  the  protection  of  colored  Massft-  Jan.  9. — Touslet,  Lobin  Bailet,  died  in 

dbusetts  sailors  while  in  that  port  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.    He  was  born  in  Sharon, 

Jan.  2. — ^BowDEN,  Hon.  Lemitel  J.,  United  Yt.,  in  1804,  but  removed  in  childhood  to  An- 
States  Senator  from  Yimnia,  died  of  small-pox  rora,  N.  T.,  where  he  early  entered  upon  an 
at  Washington,  D.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  East  active  Christian  life.  In  1834  he  was  employed 
Yir^nia,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent  pod-  as  a  city  missionary  in  Buffalo,  and  in  1842  be- 
tion  as  jurist  and  advocate,  and  was  greatly  es-  came  the  agent.of  the  American  Sunday-school 
teemed  for  his  private  virtues.  Union  for  Western  New  York.  Wholly  de- 
Jan.  2. — Hebbiok,  Jaoob  B.,  died  at  his  res-  voted  to  his  work,  he  became  widely  known  as 
dence.  Hunter's  Point,  Westchester  County,  N.  "  The  Children's  Minister."  In  1868,  while  su- 
Y.,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  perintending  the  removal  of  a  building,  he  was 
of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  produce  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  beam ;  and, 
merchants  of  New  York,  his  house  ranking  from  that  time,  though  laid  aside  from  active 
with  the  first  in  that  branch  of  trade.  Upon  duty,  and  a  victim  of  unutterable  bodily  ago- 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  Directors  nies,  served  the  cause  by  his  pen. 
of  the  Produce  Exchange  Association  convened  Jan.  12. — ^Bose,  Col.  Edwin,  died  at  Jamaica, 
a  special  meeting,  and  adopted  a  series  of  reso-  L.  I.  He  was  bom  in  Bridgehampton  L.  I., 
lutions  of  appredation  and  sympathy.  Feb.  14, 1817,  graduated  at  West  Point,  but  re- 

Jan.  8. — Hughes,  John,  Archbishop  of  New  signed  his  position  in  the  army  in  1887,  to  en- 
York.    (See  HuoHSS,  John,  Archbishop.)  ter  the  service  of  the  State  of  Michigan  as  civil 

Jan.  8 — ^Matsb,  Chables  I\,  died  in  Balti-  engineer.    He  reentered  the  service  in  1861, 

more,  aged  about  67  years.    He  was  an  emi-  as  Colonel  of  the  8l8t  New  York  volunteers, 

nent  jurist,  and  held  a  high  and  honored  posi-  and  served  with  honor  through  the  Peninsular 

tion  at  the  Baltimore  bar,  in  the  Court  of  campaign,  when,  his  health  becoming  impaired, 

Appeals  at  Annapolis,  and  in  the  United  States  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Provost-mar- 

Oourt  at  Washington.  shal  of  the  First  Congressional  district  of  New 

Jan.  6. — Camp,  Rev.  Aiczi,  died  in  New  York  York.    He  twice  represented  Suffolk  County 

City.    He  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  in  the  Legislature. 

employ  of  the  American  Tract  Society  as  city  Jan.  19. — ^Fosteb,  Stephen  C.    (See  Fostbb, 

missionary.    His  life  was  one  of  earnest,  pa-  Stephen  C.) 

tient,  self-denying  labor  among  the  neglected  Jan.  20.-— Sattndebs,  T.  M.,  a  captain  in  the 

classes,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  finally  United  States  Army,  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  was  a  native  of  Yir^nia.    During  the  Cri- 

Jan,  7. — ^LooMis,  Bev.  Wilbtjb  Fisk,  died  of  mean  war  he  obtained  a  furlough  and  joined  a 

typhoid  fever  at  NashviUe,Tenn.,  aged  86  years.  British  regiment.    He  was  twice  wounded  at 

He  was  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  in  the  battle  of  Likerman.    At  the  breaking  out 

Shelbume  Falls,  Mass.,  but  feeling  a  starong  of  the  Rebellion  he  continued  firm  in  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  Government ;  and,  npon  receiving  the  United  States  Arsena^  where  he  made  the 

an  autograph  letter  from  Jefferson  Davis,  en-  composition  for  the  United  States  standard  of 

closing  a  commission  as  a  hrigadier-general  in  weights  and  measures.    He  was  a  jso  from  time 

the  Confederate  Army,  he  returned  it  with  the  to  time  in  the  employ  of  different  mining  com- 

utmost  indignation.  panies  throughout  the  country  as  miner^ogist. 

Jan.  20. — Wiley J^SEDBBiOK  S.,  a  clergyman  As  a  memher  of  the  German  Relief  Afsocu* 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  tion  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  hos- 

Florence,  Italy.    He  was  formerly  assistant-  pitals. 

pastor  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Brooklyn.    Suh-       Jan.  28.— Mkad,  Dabius,   M.  D.,  died  in 

sequently  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Greenwich,  Conn.,  aged  77  yeara.    He  g^a- 

thence  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was  ated  from  Yale  College  in  1807,  studied  medi- 

one  tff  the  ministers  of  Grace  Church  for  a  cine  in   Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Rush,  and 

number  of  years.  received  his  diploma  in  1809.     He  practiced 

Jwn.  21. — ^Tabbbix,  Dr.  John  Adams,  died  in  his  professiou  for  a  few  months  in  New  York, 
Boston,  aged  53  years.  He  was  a  native  of  but  removed  to  Greenwich  in  1810.  In  1846 
Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  and  in  1846  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
class  of  1832;  studied  medicine  with  his  unde^  Senate  of  Connecticut.  As  a  man.  he  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  of  that  city;  and,  in  1838,  stem  in  his  integrity;  as  a  citizen,  loyal  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  nearly  two  patriotic;  and  as  a  Christian  physician,  was 
years  in  the  study  of  his  profession.  He  then  ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  as  weD 
returned  to  boston,  received  his  medical  di-  as  physical  needs  of  his  patients, 
ploma  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1836,  and  en-  Ja'n.  29. — CHAMPUir,  Stbphek  G.,  brigadier- 
tered  at  once  into  practice.  In  1843  he  turned  general  of  United  States  volunteers,  died  st 
his  attention  to  the  principles  of  Homoeopathy,  Grand  Rapids,  ^ch.  He  entered  the  serrioe 
and  soon  after  adopted  that  system  of  practice,  as  Mtgor  of  the  8d  Michigan,  was  severely 
In  1852  he  became  associate-editor  of  the  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  participated  in  the  ba^ 
'^Quarterly  Homosopathio  Review,"  and  also  ties  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  and  Fredericks- 
edited  £pps*s  "  Domestic  HomoBopathist"  He  burg,  and  received  his  commission  of  brigadier 
published ''The Pocket  Homoeopathist"  (1849),  in  1862.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Grand 
and  *'  Sources  of  Health  "  (1850).  Rapids  camp  of  conscripts  at  the  time  of  his 

Jaiu,  24. — ^Mabch,  Chables  W.,  died  in  Al-  death. 
exandria,  Egypt.   He  was  bom  in  Portsmouth.        Jan.  81. — Boblaio),  Solon,  formerly  a  TJni- 
K.  H.,  Dec.  15th,  1815 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  ted  States  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  brig- 
College  in  1837,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  adier-general  in  the  Rebel  Army,  died  in  Teias. 
Portsmouth  in  the  practice  of  his  professioiL  He  was  bom  in  Yirginia,  educated  lA  IforA 
He  was  at  one  time  a  representative  in  the  New  Carolina,  studied  me^cine,  and  settlefl^  lit- 
Hampshire  Legislature,  and  was  nominated  by  tie  Rock,  Ark.,  where  he  practiced  hiffl^o&s- 
one  of  the  political  parties  for  the  speakership,  sion.    He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as^i^or 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  of  volunteers  and  aide-de-camp,  and  was  taken 
York,  and  was  engaged  for  a  time  as  an  edito-  prisoner ;  was  elected  United  States  Sei^ator 
rial  writer  on  the  ifew  York  "  Tribune,"  con-  1849,  and  in  1863  appointed  minister  to  Cen- 
tributed  to  the  New  York  "  Times,"  and  also  tral  America,  where,  in  consequence  of  an  al- 
wrote  for  the  Boston  "  Courier  "  under  the  tercation-  he  returned  in  1864,  and  Greytown 
signature  of  "  Pequot."    His  published  travels  was  bombarded  by  Com.  Hollins  in  coniequence 
in  Madeira  and  Spain,  and  "Reminiscences  of  of  the  insult  offered  him.    He  waajM^wvardi 
Congress,"  as  well  as  brilliant  essays  in  litera-  appointed  Governor  of  New  MexJcO)  pat  de*' 
ture  contributed  to  magazines  and  journals,  cUned.    He  was  ardently  in  favor  of  Sedesa^ 
gave  him  a  creditable  place  in  American  litera-  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1861,  loM  befbirethe 
ture.    Ue  was  appointed  United  States  Vice-  secession  of  the  States  raised  a  body  of  trp^ 
Consul  for  Cairo,  and  was  making  a  visit  to  and  captured  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  ia  the  nam^  or 
Alexandria  when  he  was  seized  with  typhoid  the  Southern  Confederacy.  .,^ 
fever,  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  fatally.         Jan.  81. — Gamble,  Hamilton  R.,  acting  wd 

Jan.  26. — Clay,  James  B.,  died  in  Montreal  provisional  Governor  of  Missouri,  die^  aft  Jef- 
Canada.  He  was  a  son  of  the  distinguished  lerson  City,  Mo.  He  had  been  an  active  mem- 
statesman,  Henry  Clay.  In  1849  he  was  ap-  ber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  e^^.^ 
pointed  by  President  Taylor  Chargh  ^Affairu  the  winter  of  1861,  with  the  intent  of  carrying 
to  Lisbon,  and  in  1857  was  elected  from  his  Missouri  over  to  Secession,  but  which  prored 
father^s  district  in  Kentucky  to  tiie  Congress  loyal  and  thwarted  the  designs  of  the  Se^ 
of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  com-  sionists.  When  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  then 
mencement  of  the  Rebellion  he  espoused  the  Governor  of  the  State,  joined  the .  Secewion 
Confederate  cause.  party  and  fled  from  Jefferson  City  before  wn- 

t/an,  27. — ^Hrrz,  JoHir^wiss  Consul-General,  Lyon,  the  Convention  was  reassembled,  an^ 

died  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  D.C.    He  Mr.  Gamble  elected  by  it  Provisional  Got- 

emigrated  to  this  country  in  1831,  and  had  held  emor,  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  iyov. 

the  oflttce  of  Consul-General  since  1868.    At  Jackson's  term.    Though  infirm  in  ^^*^*V^ 

one  time  he  occupied  an  important  position  in  naturally  conservative  in  his  views,  Gov.  wnn" 
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bl6  was  heartily  loyal ;  and,  while  his  adminis-  to  this  country,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 

tration  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  ultra-radical  condition  of  Germany.    In  1859  he  was  chosen 

party,  he  was  very  generally  esteemed,  and  his  surgeon  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  the 

death  greatly  lamented.  same  year  appointed  a  Professor  of  the  New 

Jan,  81. — Hoppor,  Hon.  Ohablbs  A.,  died  at  York  Medical  College. 

Los  Graces,  New  Mexico.     He  was  born  in  Feh,  5. — Staples,  Rev.  N.  A.,  a  Unitarian 

Providence,  R.  I.,  about  1820,  and  was  a  son  clergyman,  died  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  84th  year 

of  Gov.  Hoppin  of  that  city.    For  some  time  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Mendon,  Mass. ; 

he  had  filled  a  Government  appointment  in  studied  theology  at  the  Meadville  Seminary,  un- 

New  Mexico.  der  Dr.  Stebbins ;  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a 

Jan,  81. — ^Lawson,  L.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  physi-  ohurchin  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  of 
cian,  and  medical  professor  and  author,  died  at  a  church  in  Milwaukie.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  had  been  successively  war  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the 
professor  in  the  medical  school  of  the  Univer-  Wisconsin  regiments,  resigning  his  pastorate  to 
sity  of  Louisville,  in  that  of  Transylvania  Uni-  accept  the  post.  Here,  as  ever,  he  was  earnest 
versity,  in  the  Oincinnati  Medical  College,  and  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
in  tiie  New  Orleans  Medical  CoUege.  Transyl-  contracted  the  disease  which  finally  terminated 
vania  University  sent  him  to  Europe  in  1849  in  death.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long- 
to  investigate  tlie  progress  of  medic^  science  fellow  in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  He  edited,  Brooklyn,  where  he  discharged  his  duties  as  a 
from  1842  to  1850,  the  "Western  Lancet,''  a  pastor  as  long  as  his  failing  strength  allowed, 
medical  periodical  of  decided  ability.  He  also  Feb.  6. — ^Mobton,  Hon.  Mabous,  Sr.  {See 
edited  an  American  edition  of  "  Hope's  Anat-  Mobtok,  Mabous.) 

omy,"  and  published  a  treatise  on  pulmonary  Feb,  8. — ^Asohwaitdkn,  Rev.  Joseph,  died 

diseases,  of  nigh  reputation  among  the  profes-  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  aged  49  years.    He  was 

sion.    He  removed  to  Kansas  on  account  of  a  for  many   years  pastor    of  Trinity  Church, 

tendency  to  pulmonic  disease.  Georgetown,  and  alternately  Professor  of  The- 

Fib,  1. — GoDDABD,  Hon.  Chables  Backus,  ology.  Philosophy,  Scripture,  and  Hebrew  in 

died  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  aged  67  years.    He  Georgetown  College.    He  was  doubtless  one 

was  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Conn. ;  graduated  at  of  the  most  erudite  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars 

Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1814;  studied  law  in  the  country. 

with  his  father,  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  in  Nor-  Feb,  8. — ^Wiloox,  Hon.  Johit  A.,  member  of 

wich,  and  Judge  Griswold,  of  Lym'e ;  was  ad-  the  Confederate  Congress  from  Texas,  died  in 

mitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar,  and  in  1817  to  Richmond. 

the  bar  in  Ohio,  making  his  residence  in  Zanes-  Feb.  10. — Embijbt,  Daitiel,  President  of  the 

ville,  where  he  continued  in  thepractice  of  his  Atiantic  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  died  in  that  city,  in 

profeission  until  his   death.     He  was   twice  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Feh,  11. — Butleb,  Col.  Albebt  J.,  died  in 

State,  and  twice  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  New  York  City,  of   consumption,  aged   49 

Speaker  of  the  latter  during  one  term.  years.     He  was  an  only  brother  of  Mi^or- 

Fel.  1. — ^BiBB,  Louis,  died  in  Tippecanoe  General  Butier. 

County,  Indiana,  at  the  advanced  age  of  107  Feb  11. — ^MoClunbt,  Commodore  Wm.  J.,  of 

years.  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brook- 

Feb,  1.— Stabk,  Caleb,  died  in  Dunbarton,  lyn,  of  dropsy  of  the  heart,  in  the  69th  year  of 
N.  H.,  aged  59  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  his  age.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  his 
Hampshire,  and  grandson  of  General  John  country  over  half  a  century,  having  entered 
Stark,  of  Revolutionary  memory;  graduated  the  navy  Jan.  1,  1812.  He  participated  both 
at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1823  ;  studied  in  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war ;  was 
law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  in  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  1818,  and  at- 
New  York  City,  and  from  thence  removed  to  tached  to  the  United  brig  Saranac;  was  de- 
Cincinnati  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  tached  the  same  year  and  ordered  upon  duty  at 
his  profession.  The  climate  proving  unfavora-  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  In  1821  he  served 
ble  to  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  native  upon  the  Dolphin^  and  returning  to  New  York 
Stute  and  opened  an  office  in  Concord,  and  in  1825,  was  subsequentiy  ordered  to  the  (749n- 
subsequently  retired  from  public  life  and  re-  stellation  frigate  for  a  two  years^  cruise  in  the 
moved  to  Dunbarton.  He  was  the  author  of  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1832  he 
a  history  of  Dunbarton,  and  Memoirs  of  Gen-  was  again  stationed  at  the  N.  Y.  Navy  Yard 
eral  John  Stark.  as  lieutenant  on  board  the  Receiving  ship  at 

Feb.  2.— Meieb,  Dr.  Kabl  Theodoee,  died  that  place.    In  1839  he  was  commissioned  as 

in  New  York  City  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  a  commander,  and  was  employed  on  shore 

He  was  bom  in  KOnigsberg,  Prussia,  in  1810,  duty  until  1846,  when  he  was  ordered  to  com- 

and  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Greifswald,  mand  the  John  Adams  sloop.    In  1850  he  was 

Jena,  Giittingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin.    He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Naval  Rendezvous 

then  for  some  years  assistant  physician  to  the  at  New  York,  until  ordered  a  few  months  later 

renowned  Dr.  Dieffenbaoh,  and  published  seve-  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington.    Receiving 

ral  essays  on  surgery.    In  1848  he  emigrated  his  commission  as  captain  in  1851,  he  iras  de- 
VOL.  IV. — 88       A 
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tached  from  that  station,  and  in  1853  was  or-  ford,  Mass.,  April,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 

dered  to  command  the  PowJuatan^  of  Oommo-  College  in  the  class  of  1817,  being  bnt  oxteec 

dore  Perry's  Japan  Expedition.    He  returned  years  of  age,  engaged  in  teaching,  for  a  time, 

to  the  United  States  m  February,  1856,  and  and  subsequently  studied  law,   finishing  his 

after  a  brief  respite  was  ordered  to  New  York  course  with  Hon.  Bemamin  Orr,  of  Brunswick, 

on  duty  as  general  supervisor  of  the  construe-  Me.,  where  he  opened  an  office  and  practiced 

tion  of  the  war  steamer  known  as  the  ^*  Stevens'  successfally  for  eleven  years.    Having  been  led 

Battery."    In  1868  he  was  placed  in  command  to  consecrate  himself  to  a  hi^er  service,  he 

of  the  Home  Squadron,  which  position  he  held  abandoned  the  law  and  devoted  himself  to  the 

until  May,    1860.    He  was  commissioned   a  ministry  of  the  gospel.    He  pursued  his  theo- 

Oommodore  Jaly  16th,  1862,  and  being  too  logical  studies  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Lane 

feeble  for  farther  service,  was  placed  upon  the  Seminary,  Ohio.    In  the  ministry  he  lab(»i:d 

retired  list.  successfally  at  Hamilton,  Ohio^  until  the  ill 

Feb.  12. — Cooke,  Bev.  Pabsons,  D.  D.  {See  health  of  his  family  compelled  removal ;  then 

OooKE,  Pabsoxs.)                                            '  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  seventeen  years ;  at  Gam- 

Feb.  12. — GBA17ST077,  Hon.  Henbt  Y.,  died  bridge  Parish,  North  MiddlebOrough ;  and  for 

at  his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  74  the  five  years  preceding  his  death,  at  Biddeford. 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  that  dty.    After  He  was  an  earnest  and  devoted  minister  of  the 

studying  the  profession  of  law,  he  held  the  gospel,  and  a  fearless,  unoompromiang  advo- 

offioe  ot  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  cate  of  schemes  and  measures  relating  to  p(m- 

from  1818  to  1888.    He  took  a  part  in  the  lar  education,  public  morals,  and  the  welure 

conventions  called  for  framing  a  constitution  of  mankind. 

for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island ;  was  a  member  F(^.  18. — ^Babitabd,  Thxodokk,  correspond- 
of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  of  Rhode  ent  of  the  Associated  Press  with  the  Army  of 
Island  from  1827  to  1848,  and  was  repeatedly  the  Potomac,  died  at  headquarters,  Washing- 
elected  Speaker.    From  1848  to  1847  he  was  a  ton. 
representative  in  Congress.  Feb.  18. — ^Wabd^  Andbkw  Hknshaw,  died  in 

Feb.  18. — Bullions,  Rev.  Peteb,  D.  D.  {See  Newtonville,  Mass.,  aged  79  jears.    He  wm 

Bullions,  Peteb.)  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Hiff- 

Feb.  16. — Kellet,  Hants-ah,  died  at  Cross  vard  College  in  the  class  of  1808:  studied  law, 

Creek  Township,  Washington  County,  aged  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  [Northampton, 

108  years.    She  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Mass.,  September,  1811.    He  then  returned  to 

last  slave  in  Pennsylvania.  his  native  town  and  entered  upcm  the  practice 

Feb.  16. — Ramsat,  Capt.  Allan,  of  the  of  his  profession.  In  May,  1827,  he  received 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  died  at  the  head-  an  appointment  in  the  custom-house  and  re- 
quarters  of  the  Marine  Corps,  of  small-pox.  moved  to  Boston.  This  ponitian  he  filled  for 
He  was  a  son  of  Commodore  WilHam  Ramsay,  many  years,  and  in  May,  1863,  accepted  a  seat 
U.  S.  N.,  and  was  on  the  Riehmor^  during  all  in  the  Convention  for  revising  the  Constitntion 
her  service  on  the  Mississippi,  before  and  ^er  of  Masfuichusetts,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
running  past  the  batteries.  He  had  been  in  a  delegate  fcom  Newton.  In  1837  he  was  ap- 
fifteen  engagements  during  the  war.  pointed  United  States  Conunissioner  ot  Insol- 

Fet>.  16. — ^DxjNOAN,  Brigadier-General  Wil-  vency  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and 

liam,  died  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  advanced  age  held  that  office  for  nine  years.     He  was  an 

of  92  years.    He  was  bom  and  educated  in  early  member  of  the  New  England  Histori^ 

Adams  County,  Pa.,  and  in  early  youth  re-  Genealogical  Society,  to  which  he  rendered 

moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  into  much  valuable  aid  by  his  contributions  in  hifl- 

mercantile  pursuits.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  tory  and  geology  to  the  pages  of  its  periodi- 

was  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  MiU-  caL    His  principal  publications  were  "A  His- 

tary  Stores,  and  stationed  at  the  Arsenal  in  tory  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  its 

Philadelphia.    He  was  one  of  Governor  Sny-  People,  from  its  first  settlement  in  1718,"  p^^ 

der^s  special  aids,  and  commanded  a  brigade  lidied  in  1847;    *^A  Genealogy  of  the  Ward 

at  Camp  Dupont,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  when  Family,"   and   a   "  Gknealogy    of  the  Kice 

Philadelphia  was  threatened  by  the  approach  Family." 

of  the  British,  before  their  defeat  under  Lord  Feb.  19. — Newell,  GEOsax  W.,  died  at  Al- 

Ross  at  Baltimore.    General  Duncan  was  for  bany.    He  was  Caned  Auditor  in  1851-%  and 

many  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  bis  at  tibe  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  pre- 

native  State,  and  in  1829  was  commissioned  by  paring  a  bio^phy  of  Gov.  Marcy. 

President  Jackson  as  Surveyor  of  the  Customs  Feb.  19.— Willkt,  Jahxs  C,  ex-Sheriff  of 

for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  a  post  which  he  New  York,  died  at  Tubby  Hook,  N.  Y.,  aged 

held  dunng  the  two  terms  of  that  administra-  54  years. 

tion.    He  was  throughout  his  long  life  con-  Pel.  20.— Bottlignt,  Hon.   Johk  Edmosd, 

suiouous  for  his  sterUng  integrity,  purity  of  died  in  Washington  of  consumption.    He  was 

character,  and,  energy  of  purpose.  bom  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  6th,  1824.  pA 

Feb.  17. — ^Paokakd,  Bev.  Chables,  a  clergy-  occupied  several  important  public  positions  m 

man  of  the  Couffregational  denomination,  died  his  native  city,  and  represented  the  fi^*  ^^' 

at  Biddeford,  A(e.    He  was  bom  in  Chelms-  gressional  district  of  Louidana  in  the  thirty- 
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fdxth  Oongress  of  the  United  States.    An  op-  attention  to  agricnltnral  pnrsmts  nntil  1798, 

Eonent  of  the  tenets  of  secession,  he  maintained  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislatore,  where 

'om  personal  conviction,  and  as  the  advocate  he  served  three  conseontive  terms.  The  follow- 

of  his  constituents,  an  unalterable  loyalty  to  ing  year  he  was  commissioned  by  President 

the  oath  he  had  taken  to  maintain  the  Union  John  Adams  as  Inspector  and  Collector  of  the 

and  preserve  the    Constitution.    He  was   a  Internal  Bevenue.     [n  1809  he  was  sheriff  of 

happy  example  of  that  union  of  decision  of  St.  Lawrence.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  enlisted 

opinion  and  firmness  of  purpose,  in  public  sta-  as  a  volunteer  to  repel  the  British  attack  upon 

Hon,  with  the  amenity  of  disposition  which  the  frontier. 

constitutes  oneofthe  greatest  charms  of  private  Feb.  24. — ^Town,    Salem,    LL.D.,    died   at 

life.  GreencasUe,  Indiana,  aged  85  years.    He  was 

Feb.  20. — ^Pheiox,  Commander  Dawsok,  U.  a  native  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  bom  March 
S.  N.,  died  in  Philadeli>hia,  aged  86  years.  He  6th,  1779,  but  soon  after  attaining  m^ohood  re- 
entered the  naval  service  in  1841,  having  been  moved  to  the  State  of  N"ew  York,  where  he  re- 
appointed from  Maryland,  his  native  State,  sided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  ear- 
His  first  orders  were  to  join  the  Tndependeneey  ly  commenced  teaching,  a  profession  which  he 
then  attached  to  the  Home  Squadron.  Subse-  followed  for  about  forty  years.  He  was  led  by 
quently  he  served  on  board  the  frigate  Savavr  his  experience  as  a  teacher  to  prepare  a  series 
nahf  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  during  a  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools,  which, 
cruise  of  the  ^ran(?ytotn«,  also  upon  the  steamer  with  their  various  revisions,  have  had  an  im- 
Prineeton,  In  July,  1847,  he  was  ordered  to  mense  sale  in  aU  parts  of  the  United  States. 
the  naval  school  for  promotion ;  was  a  passed  He  was  a  member,  at  one  time,  of  the  State 
midshipman  in  1848,  and  the  foUowing  year  Senate,  and,  we  believe,  also  of  the  Constitu- 
was  ordered  upon  the  Coast  Survey,  where  he  tional  Convention.  His  residence  was  at  Au- 
remained  xmtu  July,  1850,  when  he  was  or-  rora,  N.  Y.,  but  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Indiana  at 
dered  to  the  Saritan,  but  was  transferred  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

the  sloop  St,  Mary^9,    In  1852  he  was  detached  Feb,  24. — Tudob,  Fbederio]^  an  enterorising 

from  that  vessel  and  ordered  to  the  Observatory  merchant  of  New  England,  aied  at  Boston, 

at  Washington,  where  he  remained  until  Octo-  aged  80  years.    He  was  the  first  exporter  of 

ber,  1858,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  receiving  ice  to  the  tropics,  commencing,  in  1805,  by  the 

ship  Philadelphia^  and  affain  to  Coast  Sur-  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  180  tons  to  the  island 

vey  du^y.    In  Sept.,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  of  Martinique. 

a  lieuteaanoy.  and  aiterwards  served  upon  the  Feb,  25. — Baitdall,  Mig.-Gen.,  New  York 

Fredonia  and  the  Lancaster,    In  1861  he  was  State  Militia,  died  in  Buffalo,  of  disease  of  the 

promoted  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  or-  brain. 

dered  to  ordnance  duty  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Feb,  26. — Habsisoit,  Mrs.  William  Henry, 

Va.    A  few  months  previous  to  his  death  he  widow  of  President  Harrison,  died  at  North 

was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  gunboat  Bend,  Ohio.    She  was  a  daughter  of  John 

Pocahontas,  Cleves  Symmes,  the  ori^nal  purchaser  of  the 

Feb,  21. — Tbus,  Gbobob,  U.  S.   Consul  at  Miami  Country,  and  was  married  to  Capt.  Har- 

Madeira,  died  at  Funchal.  rison,  who  commanded  Fort  Washington,  soon 

Feb.  21.— Whelplbt,  Edwabd  W.,  Chief  after  the  departure  of  Gen.  Wayne  for  the  At- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.  J.,  died  at  lantic  States,  about  the  year  1796.  She  was 
Morristown,  aged  46  years.  He  commenced  the  with  her  husband  as  he  passed  through  all  the 
practice  of  law  in  1889,  and  soon  rose  to  end-  gradations  of  civil  and  military  life,  as  Captain, 
nence  in  his  profession.  In  1858  he  was  ap-  General,  Commander-in-Chief^  Member  of  Con- 
pointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  gress.  Senator,  Governor,  and  President,  but 
of  the  State,  and  in  1861  Chief  Justice.  In  throiigh  all  these  changes  quietly  pursued  the 
1848  he  was  a  member,  and  in  1849  Speaker  humble,  discreet,  self-denying  offices  of  a  Chris- 
of  the  Assembly.  tian  woman. 

Feb.  21.— Williams,  Austin  B.,  died  at  the  Feb.  26. — ^MoLanb,  Rev.  James  W.,  D.D.,  a 
Hydropathic  Institution,  New  Yori^  aged  31  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  died  in 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Char- 
had  been  for  twelve  years  a  printer  upon  the  lotte,  Nortn  Carolina,  May  22, 1801,  came  north 
New  York  "Times."  He  was  the  heaviest  in  1819,  entered  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
man  in  the  city,  his  weight  being  420  pounds.  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827. 

Feb,  22. — ^Fbiblst,  CoL  of  the  8th  U.  S.  He  taught  in  New  London  and  at  Phillips  Acad- 

volunteers  (colored),  was   killed  at  Olustee,  emy,  j^dover,  and  in  1886  graduated  at  the 

Florida,  agecL  28  years.     He  enlisted  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.    He  was  for 

commencement  of  the  war  as  a  private  in  the  eight  years  pastor  of  the  Madison  Street  Pres- 

84th  Pennsylvania,  and  rose  to  his  position  byterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  in 

through  good  conduct  and  courage  alone.  1845  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 

Feb.  23. — ^Dewbt,  Hon.  Joshua,    died   at  Church  in  Williamsburgh,  where  he  remained 

Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  97  as  pastor  until  December,  1863,^  when,  at  his 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  grad-  own  request,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 

nated  at  YtJe  College  in  1787,  and  devoted  his  was  relieved  of  his  charge.    He  was  long  a  di- 
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rector  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  ren-  dnties  of  which  he  entered  in  Indianapolis.   He 

dered  valuable  service  in  correcting  and  pre-  Bnbseqnently  removed  to  New  York  City  and 

paring  the  present  standard  edition  of  the  Bi-  devoted  his  attention  to  literatore.    After  the 

ble  published  by  that  society;  was  a  director  of  capture  of  Korfolk  he  went  thither  and  en- 

the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Kew  York,  gaged  in  various  Journalistic  enterririses,  and 

and  Secretary  of  the  Church  Erection  Fund  of  latterly  was  a  correspondent  of  the  New.  York 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  "  Times  "  under  the  signature  of  "  Tewksbnry.*^ 

Dr.  McLane  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  a  well-  March  4. — Applkton,  Johit  Jajces,  died  at 

read  theologian,  and  an  active,  earnest,  Chris-  Rennes,  France,  aged  71  years.    He  was  a  son 

tian  man.  of  Mr.  John  Appleton,  who  was  for  seyeral 

Feb.  27. — ^Geoboe,  Pattl  R.,  of  New  Hamp-  years  United  States  Consul  at  Calais;  was  a 

shire,  died  in  Bostdn.    Under  John  Tyler^s  ad-  native  of  France,  but  came  to  this  coontrj 

ministration   he   was  Navy  Agent   in   New  when  a  youth ;  was  fitted  for  college  in  Ando- 

York.    After  his  removal  from  office  he  re-  ver,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  tho 

turned  to  New  Hampshire,  and  took  an  active  class  of  1818.    During  the  Administration  of 

part  in  politics  there.    At  the  commencement  President  Monroe  he  was  appointed  Secretary 

of  the  present  war  he  took  decided  groxmd  in  of  Legation  at  Brazil.    Subsequentiy  he  was 

favor  of  the  South,  and  continued  in  a  position  appointed  Charge  d' Affaires  for  the  United 

of  determined  hostility  to  the  administration  States  at  Madrid  and  Stockholm,  at  which  lat- 

till  his  death.  ter  city  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  commerce 

Feb.  27. — ^HrroHoooK,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  LL.D.  which  still  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  relations 

{See  HrroHoooK,  Edwabd.)  between  North  America  and  Sweden.    He  also 

i^<?5.  29. — ^TiLESTON,  Thomas,  a  New  York  held  a  similar  situation  at  Naples.    Coming  into 

merchant,  died  in  that  city.    He  was  bom  in  the  possession  of  a  valuable  estate  in  Finance 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  18,  1796.    At  the  age  of  which  required  attention,  he  returned  to  that 

13  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  printer  in  his  country,  where,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 

native  city,  and  subsequentiy  became  a  partner  three  visits  to  the  United  States,  he  spent  the 

in  the  firm.    In  1818  he  formed  a  business  re-  remainder  of  his  days. 

lation  with  Mr.  Spofibrd,  then  of  Haverhill,  Ma^ch   4. — ^Dahlgben,    Col.    Ulbio.     {See 

for  the  sale  of  boots  and  shoes.    In  1822  the  Dahlgben,  Col.  Ulbig.) 

firm  became  the  agents  of  the  Boston  and  New  March  4. — ^Eing,  Bev.  Thomas  Stabb.    {Sm 

York  line  of  packets,   afterwards  extending  Ejng,  Rev.  Thomas  Stabb.) 

this  enterprise  to  the  South  American  and  March  6. — Bxjel,  Hon.  Nobtobt  J.,  flied  in 

Cuba  trade.    In  1850  Mr.  Tileston  became  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a 

owner  of  a  popular  line  of  packet  ships  be-  native  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  studied  in  the  &- 

tween  New  York  and  Liverpool.    In  1840  he  mous  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  in  the  offices 

was  elected  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank,  of  Judge  Seymour  and  Gen.  Sedgwick,  and 

New  York,  which  position  he  held  until  his  commenced  practice  in  1835  in  his  native  town, 

death.    He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Clearing-  From  thence  he  removed  to  Naugatuck,  and 

House  Association,  and  for  many  years  was  a  afterwards  to  Waterbury,  where  most  of  his 

leadingspirit  in  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Com-  professional  life  was  spent,  and  where  he  ac- 

pany.  He  was  widely  known  and  highly  appr&-  quired  his  reputation  as  a  leading  lawyer  of  the 

ciated.  State.    While  in  Waterbury,  he  was  on  several 

Ma/rch  1. — ^Kbtohttm  Joseph,  Sen.,  died  at  occasions  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 

his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  aged  82  years.    He  tives  and  the  State  Senate,  and  also  held  for 

was  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  the  produce  several  years  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate, 

trade  in  New  York.    On  the  organization  of  A  few  months  previous  to  his  death  he  removed 

the  old  Com  Exchange,  in  1853,  he  was  chosen  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 

President,  and  was  subsequentiy  elected  Presi-  comed  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  legal 

dent  of  the  Com  Exchange  Insurance  Com-  talent  of  the  city, 

pany.  Ma/rch  7. — Gilbebt,  Hon.  Balph,  died  at 

Mwrch  1. — ^Rat,  Wm.  Poetee,  Ph.D.,  died  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

malignant  small-pox  at  the  hospital  at  Ports-  He  was  a  native   of  Hebron,  graduated   at 

mouth,  Ya.,  aged  about  40  years.    He  was  a  Brown   University,  and  ^ffcer  the   necessary 

native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  pupil  of  Mig.-  course  of  study  entered  upon  the  practice  of 

Gen.  Butier  when  the  latter  was  a  schoolmas-  law.    He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 

ter;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  subse-  State  Senate. 

quently  studied  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ma/rch  7. — ^Mabtin,  Rev.  C.  F.,  an  American 

Germany,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  Congregational  clergyman,  died  at  Nashville, 

of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    Upon  the  comple-  Tenn.,  aged  87  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Uli- 

tion  of  his  studies  he  undertook  a  journey  over  nois,  a  graduate  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 

the  various  countries  of  Europe  on  foot,  his  HI.,  taught  in  an  academy  at  Lisbon,  HI.,  for 

travels  in  this  way  being  perhaps  more  exten-  four  years,  entered  Union  Theological  Semi- 

sive  than  those  of  any  other  man  living.    He  nary,  N.  Y.,  and  after  a  three  years'  course  there, 

returned  to  his  native  country  and  studied  for  was  sent  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa> 

the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  upon  the  tion  as  a  missionary  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt 
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Aft«r  three  years^  service  be  was  compelled  to  He  was  particularly  well  known  to  the  ofSoers 

return  home  on  account  of  ill  health.    On  re-  of  our  army  and  navy, 

covering  he  became  pastor  of  the  Oongrega-  Ma/rch  15. — Chapman,  IIieam,  died  at  Au- 

tional  Church  in  Peru,  HI.,  where  he  remained  gusta.  Me.    He  was  at  one  time  President  of 

till  the  autumn  of  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  the  State  Senate,  and  for  many  years  occupied 

associate  secretary  of  the  western  branch  of  a  prominent  position  in  his  native  State, 

the  American  Tract  Society,  and  almost  imme-  March  15.— Ksnkedt,  Stewabt,  M.  D.,  sur- 

diately  went  to  Chattanooga  to  Icok  after  the  geon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  in  Phila- 

religious  interests  of  the  soldiers.    In  January  delphia,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom  at  Easton, 

he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  after  two  months'  Pa-.;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1854,  and 

sickness.  the  following  spring  was  appointed  to  the  navy. 

March  8. — ^Pbbit,  Pblatiah.    {See  Pebit,  Not  being  assigned  immediately  to  duty  he 

PxLATiAH.)  joined  a  merchant  vessel,  but  hearing  of  the 

Ma/rch  9. — Soott,  Otho,  died  in  Baltimore,  ravages  of  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
Md.  He  was  a  native  of  Harford  County,  Md.  mouth,  he  volunteered  for  service  there,  and 
As  a  lawyer  and  statesman  he  had  no  supe-  was  soon  prostrated  by  the  disease.  On  his  re- 
rior  in  Maryland.  In  the  former  capacity  he  covery  he  joined  the  Preble,  and  participated 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  in  the  battle  between  the  rebel  navy  and  the 
codify  uie  State  laws,  and  in  the  latter,  filled  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
many  important  public  trusts.  sissippi.    At  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  he 

March  9.-— Strong,  Hon.  Mabshall  M.,  died  was  on  the  Hartford,  and  was  especially  com- 

at  Radne,  Wis.,  aged  50  years.    He  was  a  native  mended  in  the  official  report  of  that  battle, 

of  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  his  early  In  the  summer  of  1868  he  was  again  ordered 

years  at  the  academy  and  college  of  that  place,  to  the  Gulf  on  board  the  Ticonderoga,  tod  was 

bat  convicted  his  collegiate  course  and  gradu-  with  her  nntil  she  returned  to  the  Philadelphia 

ated  at  U  nion  College,  Schenectady,  N.  x .    He  navy  yard  for  repairs. 

then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Troy,  Ma/rch  15. — ^Moose,  GsoBaE  W.,  died  in  Port- 
and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  June,  land,  Me.,  aged  about  40  years.  He  was  a  na- 
1886,  he  removed  to  Bacine  County,  Wis.,  and  tive  of  Searsmount,  Me. ;  in  early  life  was  a 
in  1838  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie  Territo-  practical  printer,  and  subsequently  editor  and 
rial  Council,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  proprietor  of  ^'  llie  Republican  Journal,"  Bel- 
three  from  that  body  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  fasl^  and  for  a  time  Deputy  Collector  at  Cam- 
territory.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a  member  den.  At  tiie  time  of  his  death  he  was  chief 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  while  in  editor  of  the  Portland  ^^  Advertiser." 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  position  was  Ma/rch  16. — ^Badbav,  Petkb,  died  in  New 
called  to  monrn  over  the  loss  of  his  family  by  York  City  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
fire.  In  1848  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Leg-  probably  the  oldest  Sunday  School  teacher  in 
islature,  took  an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  had 
the  present  statutes  of  tiie  State,  and  soon  after  been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  since  the 
retired  from  political  life.  He  was  a  large  con-  first  formation  of  Sunday  Schools  in  New  York, 
tributor  to  the  establiahment  of  the'  Racine  Ma/rch  19. — ^Baohe,  Fbanklin,  M.  D.  {See 
College,  and  was  always  forward  in  enterprises  Baohb  Fbankldt.) 
for  the  public  good.  Ma/rch  19. — ^Fiint,  Joshua  Babkeb,  M.  D., 

March  11. — ^MmoLOTZL  CoL  Geza,  died  at  died  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  aged  62  years.    He  was 

Chattanooga  from  tlie  effects  of  a  wound  re-  a  native  of  Cohasset  Mass.,  and  a  son  of  Rev. 

ceived  at  Buzzard  Roost.      He  was  bom  in  Jacob  Flint;  pursued  his  early  studies  under  his 

Pesth,  Hungary,  received  a  military  education^  father's  instruction,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 

and  took  part  in  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  College  in  1820.    Soon  after  graduating  he  was 

1848-^9 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1850,  settled  chosen  Usher  in  the  English  Classical  School 

in  Chicago,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medi-  in  Boston,  of  which  George  B.  Emerson  was 

cine  under  Dr.  Valenta  of  that  city.    At  the  the  Principal  and  continued  there  two  years, 

oatbreak  of  the  rebeUion  he  raised  a  company  after  which  ne  began  the  study  of  medicine. 

for  the  three  months'  service,  and  was  elected  In  1825  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  B., 

Captain.    In  November,  1861,  he  was  elected  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 

laeutenant-CoIonel  of  the  24tii  Illinois  vol-  fession  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  twelve 

nnteers  (infantry),  and  on  the  resignation  of  years.    In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 

Col.  Hecker,  became  Colonel  of  that  regiment,  surgery  in   the   Louisville  Medical  Institute, 

He  served  in  several  important  batties,  and  as  then  just  organized.    In  1849,  upon  the  estab- 

a  regimental  commander  stood  very  high  in  lishment  of  a  new  medical  school,  called  the 

the  estimation  of.  his  military  superiors.  *^  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,"  at  Louisville, 

Ma/rch  18. — Cozzeks,  Wm.  B.,  died  suddenly  Dr.  Flint  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Prin- 

at  We?t  Point,  N.  Y.,  aged  77  years.    He  was  ciples  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  institu- 

a  native  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  for  ten  years  tion,  and  4)ontinned  in  that  position  until  his 

proprietor  of  the  American  Hotel  in  New  York  death.     While  a  resident  in  Boston  Dr.  F. 

City,  and  subsequently  opened  the  hotel  at  was  several  times  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 

West  Point  whi(£  is  identified  with  his  name,  lature. 
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Mwrch  19. — ^Mebiah  Eben.     {See  MgmAir  improvement  and  to  the  ben^t  of  the  town 

Ebeit.)  which  beara  his  name.    A  chnroh,  a  lycenm, 

March  20. — ^De  Chabms,  Riohard,  died  in  and  a  pnblic  library  owe  their  ezistenoe  to  hun. 
Philadelphia,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a  natiye  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  ICaine  His- 
of  Philadelphia,  was  in  early  life  a  printer,  torical  Society,  and  was  its  president  from  1846 
graduated  at  Y^e  College  in  &e  class  of  1826,  to  1855.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  monber 
and  the  year  previous  engaged  in  t^e  study  of  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
Swedenborgian  theology  pnder  Thomas  Wor-  Ma/reh  28. — ^Yak  Rensselaeb,  OoL  Hehbt, 
caster,  D.  D.,  at  the  same  time  superintending  Inspector-General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  publication  of  the  ^'  Kew  Jerusalem  Maga-  died  in  Cincinnati,  aged  about  53  years.  He 
2dne."  His  tibieological  studies  were  continued  was  a  son  of  the  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
in  Baltimore  with  Rev.  John  Hargrove,  and  his  graduated  from  the  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
first  sermon  on  the  **  Paramount  Importance  1831,  but  soon  after  resigned  his  connection 
of  Spiritual  Things,''  was  published  at  that  with  the  army,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
tlace  in  1828,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  John  A.  Xing,  of  Jamaica,  L.  L,  and  went  to 
London.  After  a  year  of  pastoral  labor  in  Bed-  take  possession  of  a  patrimonial  landed  estate 
ford,  Penn.,  he  went  to  London  and  studied  in  St  Lawrence  County.  In  1841  he  was  elect- 
under  Rev.  Samuel  Foble.  On  returning  to  ed  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes 
this  country  in  1882,  he  became  pastor  of  the  from  his  district,  and  served  through  the  three 
First  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Cincinnati,  and  sessions  of  the  27tii  Congress.  For  some  yean 
conducted  a  periodical  called  "  The  Precursor."  past  he  had  resided  in  Cincinnati,  but  upon  the 
He  subsequently  preached  in  Philadelphia,  Bal-  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  offered  his  servioes 
timore,  and  New  York.  In  his  later  days  he  to  his  oountryj  and  was  made  by  G^o.  Scott 
devoted  much  attention  to  various  mechanical  chief  of  staff,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 
contrivances  and  inventions  of  his  own.  He  Upon  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Soott,  the  subject 
was  the  author  of  "  Sermons  illustrating  the  of  this  notice  yfSA  made  inspector-general  in 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord.''  "  Series  of  Lectures  the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
delivered  at  Charleston,  S.  C."  "The  New  continued  in  the  faitliM  discharge  of  the  duties 
Churchman,''  and  "  Freedom  and  Slavery  in  the  of  his  post  until  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death. 
Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem."  Marck  25. — ^Davenpobt,  W.  W.,  died  in  Bo»- 

Ma/reh  22.— Oozs,  Jomfr  Rsdmait,  M.  D.,  died  ton,  aged  100  years, 

in  Philadelphia,  aged  91  years.    He  was  a  native  M(vrch  25.  — Jaitvieb,  Rev.  Levi,  a  misenon- 

of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  ary  of  the  Presbyterian  i^oard  of  Missions,  was 

but  completed  his  classical  course  in  Scotiand,  murdered  by  a  fanatic  Sikh  at  Mela,  in  Lo^^azu^ 

returned  to  America  in  1T90,  studied  medicine  Northern  India.     He  was  bom  at  PittqgroTC^ 

with  Dr.  Rush,  and  after  receiving  his  diploma  N.  J.,  April  25, 1816.    His  early  studies  were 

in  1794,  again  went  to  Europe,  studying  at  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  his  father, 

London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.    In  1796  he  who  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.    He  snb- 

settled  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1798^  during  the  sequentiy  entered  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 

visitation  of  ydlow  fever,  was  appomted  by  the  Pa.,  and  studied  for  awhile  at  Lawrenceville, 

Board  of  Health  Physician  to  the  Port.    He  was  and  then  entered  the  junior  class  of  Princeton 

for  several  years  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1837  as  salata- 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  also  of  the  Phila-  torian  of  his  class.    Having  united  with  the 

delphia  Dispensary.    In  1809  he  was  elected  Presbyterian  Church,  and  decided  to  prepare 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  the  Theological 

Pennsylvania,  from  which  ch^  he  was  trans-  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  while  a  staaent 

ferred,  in  1818,  to  that  of  Materia  Medica  and  there  offered  himself  to  the  Board  of  Misnons 

Pharmacy,  which  he  held  until  1885.   Dr.  Coze  as  a  missionary  to  Lodiana.     He  sailed  for 

was  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of  vac-  India,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  in  September, 

cination  in  Philadelphia.    Although  he  attain-  1841,  and  reached  his  destination  in  the  spring 

ed  to  so  great  an  age,  Dr.  Coxe  never  had  a  of  18i2.    During  his  voyage  he  bad  commeae- 

sick  day  in  his  life,  and  died  without  any  ap-  ed  tiie  study  of  the  Urdu  language,  which  is 

preciable  disease.  largely  spoken  in  Lodiapa ;  and  possessiDg  a 

March  22. — Gabdineb,  Hon.  Robert  Hal-  remarkable  facility  for  acquiring  languages,  he 

LOWELL,  died  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  aged  82  years,  was  able  to  preach  in  it  soon  a^r  his  arri?ai, 

He  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  and  a  and  a  few  months  later  to  translate  sometnots 

grandson  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  one  of  the  proprie-  and  books  into  it  Hesext  acquired  a  tboroni^ 

tors  of  the  Kennebec  purchase.    In  1792  the  familiarity  with  the  Poogabi  language,  and  with 

subject  of  this  notice  came  to  this  country,  fitted  the  aid  of  Dr.  Newton,  of  the  same  mission,  oa- 

for  college  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  dertook  the  preparation  of  a  Panjabi  Dictioo- 

graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  ary,  which  was  completed  in  1854.    It  is  ^ 

of  1801,  having  the  salutatory  oration  assigned  quarto  volume  of  438  pages,  in  three  colnnu^* 

to  him  at  commencement.    After  graduating  He  continued  his  labors  as  a  pr^u^er  9^ 

he  spent  sixteen  months  in  foreign  travel,  and  translator  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.   He 

in  1803  returned  and  settied  upon  his  estate,  de-  had  gone  to  Mela  to  preach  and  distribnto 

voting  much  of  his  time  thenceforward  to  its  tracts,  and  in  the  evening  was  met  by  the 
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fanatio  Akali  Sikh,  and  without  the  slightest  was  a  true  patriot,  an^  firmly  upheld  the  cause 

pf  ovooation  felled  to  the  ground  with  a  olub.  of  the  Government. 

He  lingered  till  morning,  but  was  insensible.  April  2. — ^Tatlob,  Hon.  Josbph  K,  died  at 

The  murderer  was  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged,  his  residence  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  of  congestion 

March  25. — Lotejot,    Hon.  Owen.     (See  of  the  brain.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 

LoTKJOT,  OwBN.)  Speaker  of  tiie  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly. 

March  26. — Gk>oDSB80ir,  Mathias,  K,  died  April  8. — ^Baniqb,  Hon.  Johk,  died  at  Pitts- 
in  New  York,  aged  44  years.  He  was  a  native  burg.  Pa.,  aged  71  years  of  age.  He  was  bom 
of  Philadelphia,  but  early  in  life  moved  to  New  in  Juniata  County  of  that  State,  his  father  being 
York  City,  was  a  prominent  politician,  and  from  a  Scottish  immigrant  to  this  country ;  in  1819 
a  position  in  the  Custom  House  was  appointed  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  county,  and 
Commissioner  of  Repairs  and  Supplies,  and  soon  after  removed  to  the  western  part  of  the 
afterwards  Superintendent  of  Markets.  State,  where  he  speedily  attained  to  eminence 
^  March  26. — Mabmadttes,  M.  M.,  died  in  Ssr  in  his  profession.  Fourteen  years  afterwards 
line  County,  Missouri,  aged  78  years.  He  was  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  his  opinions, 
formeriy  lieutenant-Governor  and  ex-offieio  legal  and  otherwise,  always  commanded  re- 
Governor  of  Missouri,  was  a  thoroughly  up-  spect.  In  1886  he  was  {^pointed  President 
right  and  loyal  man,  though  his  three  sons  Judge  ofthe  Third  Judicial  District  of  the  State: 
espoused  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1841  he  was  the-  Whig  candidate  for  gov- 

March  26. — Woon,  FBAjnc,  died  aJt  Haver-  emor,  but  was  unsuccesslhl,  and  in  184?  he 

straw.    Though  but  a  young  man  he  had  al-  became   Stete   treasurer,  retiring   from   the 

ready  made  his  mark  in  literature,  having  been  bench  and  returning  to  the  bar,  where  he  con- 

the  editor  of  ^'Vanity  Fair'^  for  a  considerable  tinned  in  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  until 

period,  and  afterwards  the  dramatic  critic  of  his  death. 

"  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times.'*   He  assisted  also  April  4. — Devldt,  Hehet  J.,  M.  D.,  died  in 

in  the  kuthorship  of  "  The  Taming  of  a  Butter-  New  York  City  of  typhus  fever  contracted  in 

fly.**  the  disdiarge  of  his  duties  as  one  of  the  resi- 

March  27. — Campbell,  Jomr  N.,  D.D.    {See  dent  physicians  of  Bellevue  Hospital.    He  was 

Campbell,  J.  N.)  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  decided 

March  27. — Sonxinn.,  Jomr  P.,  the  inventor  moral  worth, 

of  the  SchenU  proiectile,  died  in  Nuremburg,  April  4 — RiwaooLD,  Lieut.-Col.  GeobosH., 

Germany,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  died  at 

He  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  but  had  resided  San  Francisco,  California,  aged  50  years.    He 

many  years  in  the  United  States.    His  age  was  was  a  native  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  gradu- 

about  42  years.  ated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  July, 

April  2. — Cbomwell,  Heitrx  Bowman,  died  1838,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  6th 
at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  aged  86  infantry,  but  resigned  in  1887.  During  the 
years.  At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  peculiar  Mexican  war  he  was  reappointed  to  the  army 
mercantile  abilities,  being  a  member  of  the  firm  as  major  and  paymaster,  and  in  1862  was  pro- 
of Cromwell,  Haight  &  Co.,  before  he  was  moted  to  deputy  paymaster-general,  with  the 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  1860  he  took  a  part-  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  truly  loyal 
nership  in  the  firai  of  John  Haight  &  Co.,  in  to  his  country;  and  although  of  southern  birth, 
fiudderafield,  England,  a  large  and  prominent  firmly  withstood  all  influences  exerted  to  draw 
commission  house,  and  resided  there  until  1854,  him  from  her  allegiance.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  soon  endowed  with  rare  attainments,  was  possessed 
entered  into  the  shipping  business,  running  a  of  a  decided  poetic  talent,  an  accomplished 
line  of  screw  propellers  in  connection  with  the  draughtsman,  and  amateur  painter.  He  was 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  his  business  in-  the  author  of  a  book  of  poems,  entitied  "Foun- 
creaslng  until  he  had  connection  with  nearly  tdn  Rock,  Amy  Weir,  and  otner  Metrical  Pas- 
all  the  important  domestic  seacoast  ports,  times,"  published  in  1868,  and  dedicated  ^*  To 
During  the  few  years  previous  to  1861,  he  had  my  Children." 

In  suecessfdl  operation  steam  lines  from  New  April  6. — ^Bbandeoee,  John  Jaoob,  D.  D., 

York  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  a  dergvman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  died  in 

Norfolk,  Alexandria,  and  Washington,  Port-  Utica,  N.  T.,  aged  41  years.    He  was  a  native 

land,  and  Baltimore;  abo  from  Baltimore  to  of  New  London,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 

Oharleston  and  Savannah,  which   connected  lege  in  1848,  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the 

with  an  the  principal  railroad  lines  leading  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 

from  the  seaboard  into  the  interior.    When  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell, 

the  war  broke  out  he  sold  nearly  all  his  ves-  in  Hartford,  July,  1846.    The  following  autumn 

eels  to  the  Government,  and  immediately  pro-  he  accompanied  an  invalid  brother  to  the  West 

eeeded  with  the  construction  of  two  fine  steam-  Indies,  and  for  a  time  was  associated  with  one 

er^the  George  Waehington  and  Oliver  Crom-  of  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church  in  St. 

we%  which  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  Croix  in  his  pastoral  work.    Thence  he  went 

plying  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  to  St.  Thomas,  where  he  labored  awhile,  and 

Although  Mr.  Cromwell^s  commercial  interests  upon  his  return  to  this  country  in  1849,  was 

were  so  largely  connected  with  the  South,.he  ordained   priest,  and   became  rector  of  St. 
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Hiobaera  Parish,  Litchfield,  Oonn.    In  1854  swering  his  correspondence.    During  thela^ 

he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,   Utica,  ter  part  of  his  connection  with  the  "  Evening 

N.  Y.,  where,  also,  a  chnrch  was  erected  under  Post,"  he  performed,  with  rare  tact  and  sldll, 

his  auspices.    The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  the  duties  of  associate  editor.    His  own  contri- 

was  conferred  on  him  by  Hobart  and  Hamilton  butions  were  written  with  great  perspieoity 

Colleges  in  1868.  of  style  and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 

April  6. — Clay,  Mrs.  Lttcbbtia  Habt,  widow,  not  mifrequently  were  pervaded  by  a  pleasant 

of  Uenry  Clay,  died  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  vein  of  humor,  which  formed  a  marked  feature 

John  M.  Clay,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  aged  in  his  conversation.    HI  health  finally  compel- 

88  years.    She  was  a  devoted  wife,  a  faithful  led  him  to  desist  from  editorial  labors  to  seek 

mother,  and  an  earnest,  active,  and  self-sacri-  a  more  genial  climate.     His  appointment  to 

ficing  Christian.  ^gTPt,  it  was  hoped,  would  enable  him  to  r&- 

April  6. — ^Dbinkbb,  W.  Waln,  died  suddenly  cruit  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  to  s&re 

at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  the  country  in  a  useful  public  capacity.    Al- 

He  was  formerly  a  police  magistrate  of  New  though  the  field  was  of  limited  extent  for  tiie 

York  City.    He  was  engaged  in  an  argument  display  of  diplomatic  ability,  it  waa  the  opinioD 

before  one  of  the  Committees  in  the  Capitol,  of  the  Department  of  State  that  he  was  one  of 

and  while  stooping  to  read  from  a  document,  the  most  useful  and  successful  of  oar  r^resent- 

fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  atives  abroad.    The  manner  in  which  he  int6^ 

April  6. — ^KiBXLAND,  Mrs.  Cabouns  M.  {See  posed  in  favor  of  Faris,  a  Christian  missdonary, 

KiBKLAND,  C.  M.)  ^  and  secured  the  punishment  of  his  enemies^ 

April  8. — KiTTBiDOE,  Jonathan,  died  at  his  showed  the  energy  and  address  of  a  practiced 

residence  in  Concord,  IN .  H.,  aged  65  years.  He  diplomatist.     His  health,  however,  was  too 

was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  temper-  shattered  to  enable  him  to  derive  much  benefit 

anoe  cause,  and  his  lectures  and  essays,  in  the  from  his  residence  in  Egypt,  and  he  gradually 

infancy  of  that  movement,  contributed  greatly  sank  under  the  pulmonary  disease  which  af- 

to  its  success.  fected  him,  his  death  being  accelerated  by  of- 

April  9. — ^MoiTTON,  Alexandeb,  a  major-  ficial  labors,  from  which  he  conld  not  be  per- 

general  of  the  rebel  army,  formerly  acting  suaded  to  desist. 

Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  for  some  years  a  April  10. — ^Tioenob,  William  D.,  an  emi- 

Senator  from  that  State  in  Congress.    He  was  nent  publisher  of  Boston,  died  at  the  Conti- 

killed  near  Mansfield,  La.,  in  the  severe  battle  nental  Hotel,  Philadelphia.    He  was  boni  in 

between  the  Union  troops  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Lebanon,  NewHampshire,  in  1811,  and  entered  a 

Smith,  and  the  rebels,  during  the  Red  Biver  broker^s  office  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 

expedition.  15,  and  accumulated  considerable  property  bj 

April  9. — Pabsonb,  M.  M.,  a  brigadier-gen-  the  time  he  was  21.    Subsequently  he  was  for 

eral  in  the  rebel  army  from  Missouri,  killed  in  two  years  a  bank  teller,  and  then  entered  upon 

the  battle  near  Mansfield,  La.  the   bookselling  and  publishing   business,  in 

April  10, — ^RivES,  John C.    (SeeRiTBB^J.C.)  which  he  continued  till  his  death*    He  early 

April  10. — Tagoabt,  Thomas,  an  eminent  form^  the  acquaintance  and  became  the  pub- 
jurist  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Lycoming,  Pa.,  lisher  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  poets 
aged  84  years.  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  his  editions  oi 

April  10. — ^Thatbb,  William  SminzT,  United  the  poems  and  prose  works  of  LongfeUow,  Low- 
States  Consul  General  to  Egypt,  died  in  Alex-  ell.  Holmes,  Whittier^  and  Saze,  as  well  as  Ten* 
andria,  Egypt.  He  was  born  in  Haverhill,  nyson,  Leigh  Hunt,  Massey^  DobeU,  Bnlwer, 
Mass.,  1830,  graduated  at  Harvard  University  and  other  English  poets,  and  of  De  Quinoey, 
in  1850,  delivering  the  commencement  poem  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  Eingsley,  Haw- 
on  that  occasion ;  and  after  engaging  in  lite-  thome.  Holmes,  and  other  eminent  EngUsh  and 
rary  pursuits  in  Boston,  became  in  1852  an  at-  American  novelists  and  essayists,  had  estab- 
tach6  to  the  New  York  **  Evening  Post,"  with  lished  for  his  house  a  h^  reputaticHi  on  both 
which  journal  he  remained  connected  until  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  house  of  which  be 
his  appointment  in  1861  as  consul  general,  was  the  head  established  also  some  years  sinoe 
For  several  years  he  was  the  Washington  cor-  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  so  well  known  as  a 
respondent  of  the  "  Post,"  and  in  that  capacity  magazine  of  high  character  and  extensive  cir^ 
exhibited   a  sagacity  and  ripened  judgment  culation. 

rarely  seen  in  so  young  a  man,  and  which  gain-  April  11. — ^Willabd,  Hon.  Justice,  died  in 
ed  him  the  esteem  of  eminent  men  of  all  poll-  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a 
tical  parties.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  native  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Dart- 
contemporary  poumsdist  of  his  age  possessed  so  mouth  College  in  1811,  studied  law  in  his  na* 
many  infiuential  friends  in  political  or  social  tive  town,  and  soon  after  completing  his  sta- 
life.  By  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sumner  he  was  dies  settled  in  Springfield,  where  for  half  a 
held  in  special  regard ;  and  duxing  the  illness  century  he  manifested  an  active  interest  in  aU 
of  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  assault  of  its  public  affairs.  In  1816  he  was  appoioted 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  Mr.  Thayer  spent  many  Deputy  United  States  Collector  of  internal  rev- 
hours  of  each  day  with  him,  and  was  entrust-  enue,  and  subsequentiy  waa  for  several  yean 
ed  with  the  delicate  task  of  reading  and  an-  a  member  of  the   Le^ature — ^first  of  tba 
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House,  and  then  of  the  Senate.    In  1629  he  New  York  City  when  quite  a   young  man, 

was  appointed  Register  of  the  Oourt  of  Pro-  where  he  conducted  a  printing  office  for  some 

bate  for  Hampden  County,  which  position  he  years.    Subsequently  he  relinquished  his  busn- 

held  for  over  twenty  years.    From  1820  to  ness,  and  for  a  time  was    connected  with 

1822   he    edited    the    Hampden    "Patriot,"  the  Children's  Aid  Society.    In  March,  1858, 

afterwards  succeeded   by  the  "  Republican."  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Superintendent 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  frequent  contrib-  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and  from  that  time 

utor  to  the  newspaper  press,  and  on  every  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the 

variety  of  subject.  poor  unfortunates  who  came  under  his  charge, 

April  12.— ^RBEN  ——V  ft  brigadier-general  with  a  most  encouraging  degree  of  success, 

in  tne  rebel  army,  from  Louisiana;  mortally  He  died  from  a  third  attack  of  typhus  fever, 

wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

April  18. — ^LovsTT,  A.  A.,  died  in  New  York  April  19. — ^Flitbskb,  Lieut.-Com.  Chablbs 

city.    He  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Peo-  W.    (See  Flussbb,  Chablks  W.) 

pie's  Telegraph  Line,  and  it  was  under  his  April  19. — ^Mobgait,  Capt  Elisha  E.,  died  at 

active  supervision  and  direction  that  the  line  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  in  the  68th 

was  built  and  put  into  operation.  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  C<Hmecti- 

Aprill6. — ^Blastohabd,  Thos.  (^S^Blaitoh-  cut,  but  early  removed  to  New  York  City. 

ABD  Thoicas.)  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  commander  in 

April  16. — Cahill,  J.  A.,  was  killed  by  the  the  Star  line  of  London  Packets,  and  tiieNew 

explosion  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Che-  York  agent  of  that  line  for  the  balance  ai  bis 

nango,  of  which  he  was  acting  chief  engineer,  life.    He  filled  various  poestions  of  public  trust 

April  16. — ^MtJBBAT,  Albbbt,  was  killed  by  and  responsibility  in  uie  marithne  world,  in- 

the  explosion  of  the  United  States  gunboat  eluding  the  office  of  Harbor  and  Pilot  Commis- 

Chenango,  of  which  he  was  assistant  engineer,  sioner.  Trustee  of  the  Seaman's  Savings  Bank, 

April  16. — ^RooT,  Fbajtk  P.,  was  killed  by  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  and  Marine  Society, 

the  explosion  of  the  United  States  gunboat  April  20. — ^Failx,  Edwabd  G-.,  died  at  hia 

Chenango,  of  whicji  he  was  assistant  engineer,  resiaence  in  West  Farms,  Westchester  County, 

April  17. — GiLDEB,  Rev.  Whjjam  H.,  Chap-  N.  Y.,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    He  was 

lain  of  the  40th  New  York  regiment,  died  of  for  many  years  one  of  the  mo^  prominent 

small-pox  at  Culpepper,  Ya.,  aged  62  years,  merchants  in  New  York,  was  the  late  Presi* 

He  was  educated  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  dent  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State 

at  Middletown,  Conn.,  joined  the  Philadelphia  of  New  York,  and  had  filled  oUier  prominent 

Conference  in  1838,  and  after  preaching  for  positions  in  public  life. 

several  years  in  New  Jersey,  returned  on  ao-  April  20. — Slidell,  Hon.  Thomas,  died  ai 
count  of  failing  health  to  Philadelphia,  where  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  76  years.  He  was  a 
he  edited  the  *^  Christian  Repositorv."  He  was  brother  of  John  Slidell,  the  rebel  commissioner 
for  seventeen  years  engaged  in  the  work  of  to  France,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
education :  first  as  Principal  of  the  Female  In-  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  and  a 
stitute  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  man  of  undoubted  honesty  and  integrity  of  char- 
as  President  of  Flushing  Female  CoUege,  L.  I.  acter.  Some  ten  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
In  1869  he  resumed  preaching,  and  in  1862  was  struck  upon  the  head  by  a  slung-shot  at  an 
accepted  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army,  following  election,  causing  an  ii\)ury  to  the  brain  which 
his  charge  to  every  battle,  until  prostrated  by  resulted  in  imbecility.  The  only  cause  aUeged 
disease  terminating  in  his  death.  for  this  ruffianly  assault  was  his  attempt  to  ex- 

April  18. — ^Tbaot,  Hknbt,  died  in  Hancock  ercise  a  citizen's  rights.    He  was  shortly  after* 

County,  Tenn.,  aged  46  years.    He  was  proba-  wards  removed  to  Newport  where  he  died, 

bly  the  heaviest  man  living,  his  weight  being  April  22. — ^Fieij>,  Mbs.  Habbiet  Davidbov, 

600  pounds.  wife  of  David  Dudley  Field,  died  at  her  resi- 

Aprll  19. — ^Andbbws,  Capt.  Williah  B.,  died  denoe  in  New  York,  from  bilious  fever,  pro- 
at  Sacramento  City,  CaL  He  was  a  native  of  duced  by  exhaustion  from  excessive  labor  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  but  emigrated  to  California  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Fair. 
«n  1849.  Happening  to  be  in  San  Francisco  April  22. — ^Eibbb,  Hok.  Walteb  Ralei&h, 
when  that  city  was  held  in  terror  by  a  lawless  died  in  Somers,  Conn.,  aged  82  years.  He  was 
band  of  ruffians,  and  a  Yigilance  Committee  a  native  of  that  town,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
was  organized  in  consequence,  he  volunteered  lege  in  1804,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  io 
to  go  with  two  selected  men  and  bring  the  the  bar  in  1807,  represented  his  native  place  in 
leader  to  justice.  His  ofiler  was  accepted  and  the  Legislature  during  the  years  1828,  '29,  '81^ 
the  duty  performed,  and  in  oonmderation  of  '84,  and  '88,  and  in  1882  was  a  State  Senator 
the  service  he  was  made  Chief  of  Police.  He  from  the  20th  district  He  held  the  office  of 
accompanied  the  celebrated  Kit  Carson  upon  Judge  of  I^obate  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
one  of  his  expeditions  across  the  mountains.  and  was  Postmaster  from  1821  to  1828.    In 

April  19. — ^Bablow,  BenjamhtR.,  late  Super-  tiie  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  Prendential 

intendent  of  the  live  Points  House  of  Indus-  Electors. 

try,  died  at  that  institution  aged  44  years.    He  April  22. — Tottss,  Minor-General  Joseph 

was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  to  G.    (See  Tottkn,  Joseph  G.) 
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April  24. — Olaob:,  Fbankun  Hulsb,  died  under  each  sncoessiTe  administration  tiU  big 
from  wounds  reoeived  daring  the  battles  of  death.  He  proved  a  remarkably  expert  and 
Mayfield  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Louisiana.  He  skillful  detective  officer,  and  brought  every 
was  a  son  of  Oommander  Clack,  U.  S.  N.,  was  considerable  mail  robber  to  justice  with  unenv 
bom  in  Florida,  1828,  graduated  at  Mount  St.  ing  certainty.  In  1855  he  pabUfihed  a  volume 
Marj's  College  in  1845^d  took  the  degree  of  of  sketches  of  his  experience  as  a  detective, 
Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Yale  College,  184T.  In  under  the  title  of  *^Ten  Years  &™ong  the  Mafl- 
1851  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  bags,"  and  in  1859  established  ^'  Tne  United 
to  Brazil,  and  after  Us  return  and  settlement  States  Mail,''  a  Journal  devoted  to  postal  mat- 
in New  Orleans,  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  ter,  which  he  edited  with  decided  ability  tin 
Attorney  for  Louisiana.    On  retiring  from  this  his  death. 

position  he  continued  the  practice  of  law  with  April  29. — ^Wabb,  John,  M.D.,  died  in  Bos- 
great  success.  ton,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Hing- 

April  24. — JjnsoKLAxsi,  Lbdtabd,  died  iu  ham,  Mass.,  studied  at  Phillips  Academy  in 

Oazenovia,  Madison  County,  K  Y.,  aged  44  Andover,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard 

years.    He  was  the  founder  of  that  village.  College,  Iq  the  class  of  1818.     After  leaving 

April  25. — ScHNEmxB,  Rev.  Jamxs  H.,  died  college  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John 
at  ^ey  West,  of  yellow  fever,  aged  26  years.  Gorham,  of  Boston,  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 
He  was  a  son  of  Bev.  Br.  Benjamin  Schneider,  in  1816,  and  in  1817,  after  a  practice  of  one 
missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Aintab,  year  in  Duxbury,  removed  to  Boston,  where 
Syria,  and  was  bom  at  Broosa,  Turkey,  grad-  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe.  In  1832 
nated  at  Yale  College  in  I860,  and  spent  the  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory 
three  years  following  in  teaching  in  tne  State  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  De- 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  It  was  his  partment  of  Harvard  College,  which  office 
desire  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  country,  he  held  until  1858.  He  published  various 
and  being  drafted,  he  at  once  reported  in  per-  medical  lectures  and  discourses ;  essays  on 
son  for  duty,  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  "  Croup,"  on  "  Delirium  Tremens,"  and  on 
2d  regiment  of  U.  S.  colored  troops,  and  subse-  "  Hsmoptyns ;"  a  volume  on  the  "  Philosophy 
quently  chosen  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  being  of  Natural  History,"  and  a  "  Memoir  of  Henry 
ordained  at  Bridgewater,  Oct  27,  1868.  In  Ware,  Jr."  He  was  for  several  years  President 
entering  the  military  service  he  declined  an  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  was 
appointment  as  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  also  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
po^poned  his  preparations  for  the  work  of  a  Arts  and  Sciences. 

foreign  missionary,  upon  which  he  had  deter-  April  — .  — ^HABmsov,    Johnson,    colored, 

mined.  died  at  YpsilantL  Mich.,  aged  119  years. 

April  27. — ^LdWKNTHAL,  Rev.  Isidobb.    (See  April   — . — ^KmosBUBT,    Rev.    Ctbus,  for 

LOwBNTHAL,  I.)  forty-five  years  a  missionary  among  the  Choc- 

April  27. — Pabsoito,  Lbmubi.  Spbagub,  died  taws,  died  at  the  Mission  Station  in  tiie  Choc- 
in  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  aged  55  years.  He  was  a  taw  Nation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  mission- 
native  of  W olcott,  Conn.,  was  educated  at  the  aries  of  the  American  Board  to  that  tribe. 
Academy  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Yale  College,  April  80.— Solomon,  Amy,  died  in  Attle- 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1887.  In  1889  he  boro\  Vt.,  aged  107  years, 
removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where,  with  his  sis-  April  80. — ^PuoB,  Evaist.  Ph.D.,  died  at  Belle- 
ter,  he  established  a  select  family  school  and  fonte,  Penn.,  of  typhoid  lever,  aged  86  years, 
was  at  the  same  time  principal  of  the  Pearl  He  was  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Penn., 
Street  Academy  for  Boys.  In  1845  he  was  where  he  resided  until  the  summer  of  1852, 
chosen  principal  of  the  Albany  Female  Acade-  when  he  sailed  for  Europe.  While  there  he 
my,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  pursued  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
success  until  1855,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  the  best  German  universities,  making  some  new 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  important  discoveries  in  chemical  science, 
business  in  Cohoes,  where  he  remained  until  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation  abroad, 
his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  he  returned  to  this 

April  28. — Holbbooe,  Jahbs,  special  agent  country  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Presi- 

of  the  Post  Office  Department,  died  at  Brook-  dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College, 

lyn.  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  about  52  years.    He  Centre  County,  Pa.,  a  podtion  he  filled  with 

was  a  self-made  man,  and,  we  believe,  origin*  singular  ability  and  success, 

ally  a  printer   by  profession.     He  was  for  Sfay   1. — ^Dttnoah,   William   Cboii,   DJ^* 

some  years  connected  as  editor  with  the  "  Nor-  (See  Duncan,  "W.  C.) 

wich  Aurora,"  and  in  1839  started  the  **  Patriot  May  1. — ^Pobteb,  Commodore  Wm.  D.    (Sm 

and  Eagle,"  at  Hartford,  Conn.    In  1840,  this  Portbb,  Wm.  D.)                                          . 

paper,  which  had  previously  been  Democratic  May  2. — ^Mabston,  Hon.  Ntmphas,  died  in 

m  its  politics,  became  the  organ  of  the  "Con-  Barnstable,  Mass.,  aged  Y6  years.    He  was  « 

servative  "  party,  which  had  a  short-lived  exist-  native  of  bamstable,  was  a  pupil,  and  subse- 

ence  in  that  State.     In  1845  Mr.  Holbrook  quentiy  Preceptor  of  Sandwich  Academy,  grad- 

was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  P.  O.  De-  uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1807,  studied  la^^j 

partment,  and  continued  to  hold  that  portion  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Nan- 
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tnoket,  Mass.,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  oeived  his  militarj  education  at  the  Virjgiinia 

town,  where  he  rapidlj  rose  to  eminence  in  his  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  and  had  distin- 

profession.    In  1816  he  was  appointed  County  guishea  himself  in  several  actions  in  Western 

Attorney,  was  a  member  of  the  Oonstitutionid  Virginia.   He  was  in  the  advance  of  Lee^s  army 

Convention  in  1820,  and  repeatedly  represented  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  took  part 

his  native  town  in  the  State  Legislature.    He  in  that  battle. 

was  twice  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachu-  May  5. — Jozies,  Mid.-Gren.  Samuel,  a  Con- 
setts,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  Judge  of  Pro-  federate  officer  killed  m  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
bate,  filling  that  office  with  honor  to  himsell^  demess.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
untU  his  resiniation  in  1854.  appointed  from  Virginia,  of  which  State  he  was 
May  8. — ^Motlet,  Thomas,  died  in  Boston,  a  native,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  cap- 
aged  82  years.  He  was  the  father  of  J.  C.  taininthelstre^mentof  Artillery,  U.S.A.  He 
Motley,  the  historian,  and  was  for  many  years  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  April  27, 
a  prominent  merchant  in  Boston.  ,  1861,  and  was  immediately  appointed  oolond, 
^  May  6. — Chafmait,  CoL  Alfobd  B.,  was  and  soon  after  brigadier-general  by  the  Confed- 
Mlled  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  aged  erate  War  Department,  and  early  in  1860  was 
about  27  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division,  with 
City,  and  had  been  for  eight  years  previous  to  the  rank  of  migor-generaL  He  had  been  in 
the  war  connected  with  the  7th  militia  regiment,  command  of  the  rebel  forces  in  West  Virginia 
N.  G.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  nntil  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  bronght  hia 
he  riused  a  company,  which  was  attached  to  contingent  to  reSnforoe  Lee's  army  on  the 
the  57th  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  Bapid^. 

and,  after  several  promotions,  rose  to  the  com-  May  5. — ^Llotd^  Gren.  John,  died  in  New 

mand  of  the  regiment.  York  City,  aged  67  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

May  5. — ^ELats,  Brig.-Gen.  Alexaitdeb,  an  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  was  for  many  years  a 

officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  prominent  dry  goods  merchant  in  New  Yorki 

battle  of  the  Wilderness,  aged  40  years.    He  and  latterly  tiie  head  of  the  firm  John  lioyd 

was  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  graduated  at  &  Sons,  real  estate  brokers.    In  his  younger 

West  Point  in  1844,  was  appointed  brevet  sec-  years  he  held  the  rank  of  mijor-general  in  the 

ond  lieutenant  of  the  4th  United  States  infantry,  State  militia. 

and  in  June,  1846,  was  fully  commissioned  a  May  6. — Coopeb,  Thomas  Coldeit,  a  cap- 
second  lieutenant  of  the  8th  infantry.  He  was  tain  in  the  67th  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  Vols.,  was 
engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  distinguished  killed  while  leading  a  charge  in  the  battle  of 
himself  in  several  important  battles.  In  1848  the  Wilderness.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  a 
he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  army  and  man  of  fine  education  and  culture,  and  previous 
became  engaged  as  an  iron  manufactui^  in  to  1862  had  been  the  Principal  of  the  New 
Venango  County,  Pa.,  from  which  occupation  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  several  years, 
he  was  called  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  rebel-  Resigning  his  position  there,  he  accepted  an  ap- 
lion.  Entering  the  volunteer  service  as  colonel  pointment  as  captain  in  the  67th  New  York 
of  the  63d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  he  was  ap-  volunteers. 

Sointed  captain  of  the  16th  regular  infEuitiy,  May  6. — ^WAnewoBTH,  Brig.-Gren.  James  S., 

ating  from  May  14, 1861,  which  regiment  was  (See  Wadswobth,  James  S.) 

attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  dur-  May  7. — Pike,  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  opti- 

ing  the  Peninsular  campaign  formed  a  portion  dan,  died  at  his  residence  at  Astoria,  L.  I.,  of 

of  the  1st  brigade,  8d  army  corps.    He  partici-  congestion  of  the  lungs, 

pated  with  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Seven  May  9. — Sedowioe,  M^}.-G6iu  John.     {See 

Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  was  nominated  for  a  Sedqwiox,  John.) 

brevet  of  mi^or  of  the  United  States  army,  dis-  May  10. — ^Haoks,  Hebmann,  Count,  was  kill 

tinguished  himself  during  the  seven  days'  batr  ed  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania.    He  was  a 

ties,  and  was  nominated   brevet  lieutenant-  native  of  Prussia,  and  connected  with  the  Prns- 

colonel,  took  part  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  sian  army,  but  obtained  a  furlough,  and  conung 

and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  to  this  country  procured  a  commission  as  First 

September  29, 1862.    He  was  wounded  at  the  lieutenant  in  tne  7th  New  York  volunteers, 

battle  of  ChanceUorsville,  and  at  the  battie  of  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he 

Gettysburg  was  in  command  of  the  8d  division  procured  a  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  in 

of  his  corps,  and  of  the  whole  corps  for  a  timei  the  52d  New  York  volunteers,  Hancock's  corp& 

after  the  wounding  of  6en«  Hancock.    He  led  and  fell  while  leading  a  charge  at  the  head  of 

the  8d  division  through  the  battles  of  Auburn,  his  company.    He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  sol- 

Bristoe  Station,  and  Mine  Bun.    Upon  the  re-  dier. 

organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  May  10. — Jones,  John  M.,  a  brigadier-gen- 

the  next  campaign,  Gen.  Hays  was  placed  in  eral  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  near 

command  of  the  2d  brigade,  Bimey's  8d  divi-  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  aged  about  48  years.    Ha 

nozL  2d  corps,  under  Gen.  Hancock.  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  graduated  at 

May  6.— Jenkins,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  G.,  a  Con-  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1841.    After  serving 

federate  ofiScer,  kiUed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wil-  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  6th  and  7th  regi- 

demess.    He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  re-  ments  of  infantry,  he  was  appointed  in  1845  as- 
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riBtant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  active  service  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charles- 
Point,  which  position  heiilled  for  several  years,  ton,  assisting  in  the  redaction  of  Morris  Island 
In  184T  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  and  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  where  he 
and  in  1853  to  a  captaincy  in  the  7th  infantry,  commauded  the  reserves.  He  returned  to  the 
and  accompanied  his  command  in  the  Utah  ex-  north  in  the  fall  to  recruit  his  health,  and 
pedition,  He  resigned  his  commission  in  Hay,  subsequentiy  was  appointed  by  bis  old  eom- 
1861,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  mander.  Gen.  Bumside,  who  had  a  high  ap- 
Yirginia  volunteers,  and  in  1868  was  promoted  preciation  of  his  capacity,  to  command  the 
to  t£e  oommand  of  a  brigade  in  Ransom's  divi-  1st  division  of  the  9th  corps.  He  was  killed 
sion  of  Longstreet's  corps.  In  the  latter  capa-  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  As  a  disciplinarian 
city  he  took  part  in  the  rebel  attack  on  Knox-  he  was  greatiy  esteemed,  and  he  showed  also 
ville  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  in  the  operations  an  energy  and  a  maturity  of  Judgment  wbi<^ 
in  the  Wilderness  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  gave  promise  of  a  brilUant  career  as  a  soldier. 
Spottsylvania  immediately  preceding  his  death.  Jfoy  H.-^D^msLS,  JuiJU&  a  brigadier-gen- 

Ma/y  10. — ^KiKo,  Thomas  Bittlsb.  {See  Eino,  eral  in  the  rebel  army  from  Virginia,  killed  m 

Thomas  Butler.)  the  battie  of  Spottsylvania. 

May  10. — Sanvobd,  Hon.  David  C,  died  at  May  11. — Doubledat,  Colonel  Thomab  D^ 

New  Milford,  Conn.,  aged  64  years.    He  was  died  in  New  York  City  from  injuries  reoeiTea 

a  nativeof  that  town,  was  educated  for  the  law,  by  being  run  over  by  a  stage,  aged  48  years. 

and  commenced  practice  in  Litchfield  Oounty  at  He  was  a  brother  of  M^*or-General  Donbleday, 

a  time  when  its  bar  was  distinguished  for  its  United  States  Army,  and  had  served  in  a  regi- 

array  of  talent    He  was  a  member  of  both  ment  of  heavy  artillery.  New  York  volunteers, 

branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  State  Jfa^ll. — Goodbioh,  Bev.  Chaunoet  £.,  died 

Attorney  of  Litchfield  Oounty,  and  in  1854  was  at  Utica,  New  York.    He  had  been  for  several 

elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  years  Ohaplain  of  the  New  York  State  Lonatio 

Courts.  Asylum  in  that  dty,  and  was  a  man  of  fine  taste 

May  10. — Stevensov,  Thomas  G.,  a  briga-  and  culture, 

dier-general  of  17.  S.  volunteers,  Mlled  near  May  11. — GrOBDOv,  Brig.-Gren.  J.  B.,  an  ofii- 

Spottsylvania,  Va.,  aged  28  years.    He  was  cer  of  the  rebel  army,  wounded  in  tibe  skir- 

the  son  of  Hon.  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  of  mish  between  Sheridsji's  cavalry  and  the  rebels 

Boston,  and  early  manifested  a  predilection  near  Richmond,  died  at  Richmond,  Va.    He 

for  military  life,  having  risen  from  the  ranks  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  entered 

to  be  mi^or  of  the  4th  battalion  of  Massa-  the  rebel  service  as  miyor  of  the  1st  regiment 

chusetts  infantry,  which  position  he  held  at  of  North  Carolina  cavalry,  and  was  advanced 

the  commencement  of  the  war.    He  had  an  first  to  the  command  of  his  reriment  and  then 

unsurpassed  reputation  as  a  drill-master,  and  to  that  of  a  brigade  in  Gen,  Fitz  Hugh  Lee^a 

his  command,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  division  of  rebel  cavalry. 

degree  of  disipline,  became  the  school  of  many       May  11. — ^Pebbih.  Brig.-Gen. ^  an  ofiScer 

young  officers  since  distinguished  in  the  national  of  the  rebel  army  n*om  South  Carolina,  killed 

service.    In  the  fall  of  1864  he  recruited  the  in  the  battie  of  Spottsylvania. 

24th  regiment   of  Massachusetts  volunteers.  May  11. — ^Rioe,  Brig.-Gen.  James  C.    (See 

which  originally  formed  part  of  Foster^s  bri-  Riob,  James  C.) 

gade  in  Bumside^s  expedition  to  North  Caro-  May  11. — Staffobd,  L.  A.,  a  brigadier-gen- 
Una,  and  as  its  colonel  participated  in  the  eral  in  the  rebel  army,  died  at  Richmond  of 
capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbern,  wounds  received  at  the  battie  of  the  Wilder- 
February  and  March,  1862,  and  in  various  mi-  ness.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
nor  operations  immediately  succeeding  those  May  12. — Steuben,  Babon  von,  was  killed 
events.  After  holdins  for  some  months  the  at  Spottsylvania.  He  was  a  Prussian  ofScer, 
outpost  defences  of  Newbern,  he  conducted  cam^  to  this  country  and  Joined  the  62d  New 
several  expeditions  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  York  volunteers,  and  proved  himself  a  gallani 
on  Sept.  6th  successfully  defended  Washing-  and  faithful  officer. 

ton,  N.  C,  against  an  attack  by  a  superior  force.  May  12.-— Stuabt,  Mnor-Creneral  James  £. 
He  had  charge  of  a  brigade  in  the  movements  B.  {See  Stuabt,  James  E.  B.) 
on  Goldsboro*  and  Kingston,  and  in  Decem-  May  18. — ^Bbown,  Chables  Bbookb,  died  in 
ber,  1862,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general ;  a  field  hospital  from  wounds  received  the  pre- 
and  when  Gen.  Foster,  in  Feb.  1868,  organized  vious  day  m  the  battie  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
tiie  expedition  for  operations  against  Charles-  House,  Va..  aged  29  years.  He  was  a  native 
ton,  received  command  of  a  brigade  in  Gen.  of  Cambrioge,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
Naglee^s  division.  Shortiy  afber  his  arrival  at  College  in  1856,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
Port  Royal  he  was  temporarily  put  under  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1858.  He  soon  after  re- 
arrest by  order  of  Gen.  Hunter  for  a  casual  moved  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  entered  upon 
expression  of  his  disbelief  in  the  policy  of  the  duties  of  ms  profession.  In  .'860  be  n»- 
arming  slaves,  but  was  subsequently  honorably  turned  to  his  native  State  and  opened  itn  office 
acquitted  of  blame.  His  appointment  as  Briga-  in  Charlestown,  and  subsequently  in  Boston. 
dier-general  was  confirmed  in  March,  1863,  and  Upon  the  outbreak  of  tiie  war  he  enlisted  as  a 
during  the  succeeding  summer  he  saw  much  private  in  a  Cambridge  company  attached  to 
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the  8d  regiment  of  Massachnsetts  Tolnnteers,  of  United  States  volunteers,  died  at  his  resi- 

and  afterward  in  the  19th  regiment  Massacha-  dence  in  Brooklyn,  from  disease  contracted  in 

setts   volnnteers.  serving   in  the  Peninsnlar  the  service,  aged  88  years.    He  was  a  son  of 

and  other  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  ex-Mayor  Hall  of  Brooklyn,  entered  npon  his 

mac.    Was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  military  career  at  the  early  age  of  19  years  as 

and  again  at  Fredericksburg,  and  upon  the  ez-  a  private  in  the  265th  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M., 

piration  of  his  term  of  three  years,  reenlisted  rapidly  rising  through  the  several  grades  of 

for  another  three  years  service.  promotion,  xmtil  the  commencement  of  the 

May  18.-*0a.lvebt,  Hon.  Ohables  B.,  died  Mexican  war,  when  he  was  offered  and  accept- 
near  Bladensburg,  Md.,  of  paralysis.  He  was  ed  the  position  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ist 
a  representative  in  the  late  Congress.  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers.    He  dis- 

May  18. — ^Fabbab,  Samubl,  died  in  Andover,  tinguished  himself  at  Vera  Oruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 

Mass.,  aged  90  years.    He  was  a  native  of  lin-  Oontreras,  and  particularly  at  Cherubusco,  and 

coin,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  for  his  gallantry  on  several  occasions  was  re- 

1797,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  tutor  in  that  membered  by  Gen.  Scott,  who,  in  1868,  recom- 

college,  which  office  he  held  one  year.    He  mended  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  worthy 

then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  soon  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-GeneraL 

after  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profesdon  In  April,  1850,  he  was  commissioned  as  Midor 

in  Andover.    He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  18th  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  and  the  fol- 

of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  for  thirty-  lowing  September  was  made  lieutenant-Colonel 

eight  years  was  treasurer  of  that  institution  and  in  the  same  re^^ent.    While  occupying  a  po- 

the  academy,  for  much  of  that  period  devoting  sition  in  the  City  Inspector's  Department,  !New 

a  large  share  of  his  salary  to  their  support.  York,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  when  he  at  once 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Andover  Bank,  resigned  and  entered  into  the  work  of  raising 

and  held  the  office  thirty  years.  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  was  made 

May    14. — Lloyd,  Lieut.-Col.  ^  was  Colonel  of  the  "Jackson  Light  Infantry,"  or 

killed  at  Resaca.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  7lst  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  Y.,  and  was  with  it  in 
119th  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  and  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  it  was  en- 
fell  while  leading  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  gaged,  from  the  Stafford  Court  House  raid  of 
enemy.  1862,  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

May  14. — Ttleb,  Hugh,  died  at  Washington,  May  24. — Lyndaix,  Joseph,  died  at  Wash- 

D.  C.    He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ington,  D.  C,  of  typhoid  fever.    He  was  a  na- 

resided  at  Athens  in  that  State.    He  was  well  tive  of  London^  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 

known  as  a  prominent  Government  contractor,  war  was  Supermtendent  of  the  Cape  Town  and 

May  16.--SPEN0EB,  Platt  R.,  died  at  his  Wellington  Railroad,  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and 

residence  in  Geneva,  Ohio,  aged  68  years.    He  feeling  a  deep  interest  m  the  welfare  or  this 

was  a  native  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  but  re-  country,  resigned  his  position,  and  hastened 

moved  to  Ohio  in  his  boyhood,  and  soon  after  home  to  England  to  obtain  letters  to  come 

devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He  was  the  author  hither.    Arriving  in  London  he  was  induced 

of  the  well-known  ''Spencerian^^  system  of  Pen-  by  the  state  of  feeling  then  to  connect  himself 

manship.  with  the  London  Emancipation  Society,  with 

May  19. — ^Hawthorns,  'Natrxsttkl,     {See  which  he  was  actively  engaged  for  a  year  and 

Hawthobnb  Nath  akiel.)  a  half;  he  then  obtained  letters  from  the  London 

May  20. — Shaw,  Pbteb  B.,  a  Revolutionary  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association,  to  the  As- 

pensioner,  died  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  101  sociation  in  Kew  York  City,  where  he  was 

years.    He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  warmly  welcomed,  and  through  whom  he  was 

Cornwallis.  assigned  a  place  in  the  War  Department,  but 

May  22. — ^Fiske,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  Captain  of  soon  after  reaching  Washington  was  attacked 
United  States  volunteers,  died  at  !FVedericks-  with  the  fever  which  resulted  in  death, 
burg  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  the  May  24. — Maffit,  Samuel  S.,  late  Control- 
Wilderness.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  ler  of  the  Treasury  of  Maryland,  died  at  his  res- 
in the  class  of  1848.  He  was  the  author  of  a  idence  in  Elkton,  aged  45  years, 
series  of  Letters  from  Europe  written  some  years  May  27. — GmDmos,  Hon.  Joshua  R.  (^See 
since  for  the  Springfield  "  Republican,"  signed  GmDmos,  Joshua  R.) 

by  "Dunn  Browne,"  and  also  a  well-known  Jurie  1. — Hiboklbt,  Z.  R.,  an  American  po- 

college  text-book,  a  translation  of  Eschenberg's  mologist,  died  in  New  York.    He  was  known 

"Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities."  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  grape,  and  his 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  pastor  of  a  writings  on  the  subject  were  numerous  and  of 

church  in  Madison,  Conn.,  but  from  a  patriotic  standard  authority.    During  the  last  two  years 

love  of  his  country  entered  the  army,  and  after  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 

fighting  bravely  in  several  battles,  was  taken  "Practical  Farmer." 

prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  detained  for  some  June  2. — ^Doles,  Brig.-Gen.  Geoboe  E.,  an 

time  in  Richmond.    He  was  promoted  to  a  officer  of  the  rebel  army  from  Georgia,  com- 

captaincy  previous  to  the  battie  of  the  Wilder-  manding  a  division  in  Ewell's  corps,  was  killed 

ness,  in  which  he  lost  his  Kfe.  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.^  aged  34  years.    He  en- 

May  24. — Hall,  Col.  Geoboe  B.,  an  officer  tered  the  rebel  service  as  captain  in  the  4th 
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Georgia  regiment,  and  soon  after  was  pro-  Harbor,  Ya.,  aged  29  jears.    He  was  a  iiatiT« 

moled  to  a  colonelcj,  and  in  November,  1862,  of  Troj,  K.  i . ;  stndied  law  with  his  father, 

made  brigadier-general.     His  brigade  had  a  Hon.  Isaac  McConihe,  of  that  city,  and  at  the 

high  reputation  for  bravery.  law  school  at  Albany ;  graduated  at  Union  C<d- 

JwM  2. — ^Dbaeje,  OoL  Jbbeuiah  0.,  an  officer  lege  in  1853,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  one 
of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education.    In  1856  he  went 
at  Gold  Harbor,  Va.,  aged  about  88  years.    He  to  Omahik,  and  was  appointed  Private  Secretary 
was  a  native  of  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  but  to  the  Governor,  and  was  afterwards  A^ntant- 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  was  for  some  time  General  of  the  Territory.  On  the  breaking  out 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.    Subsequentiy  of  the  rebellion  he  raised  a  company,  was  made 
he  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ana  com-  its  captdn,  participated  in  the  Missouri  cam- 
menced  the  preparatory  studies  for  a  coUe^ate  paign  of  1861  and  part  of  1862,  and  was  se- 
eourse.    He  then  entered  the  Madison  Univer-  verely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.    Re- 
sity,  passed   through   the   academic   course,  turning  to  Troy,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
studied  theology,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Golond  of  the  169th  New  York,  and  did  provost 
rebellion  was  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  Bap-  duty  at  Washington,  participating  also  in  the 
tist  Church  at  Westfield.    Having  a  strong  de-  siege  of  Morris  Mand.  Subsequentiy  he  served 
sire  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  countnr,  he  in  Florida,  hi  the  Peninsula  under  Gen.  Butler, 
volunteered  in  the  49th  re^ment  New  i  ork,  and  finally  under  Gen.  Grant 
was  elected  captain,  and  shared  in  the  disss-        June  2. — ^Pbicx,  Franois,  a  well-known  and 
ters  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.    Upon  the  influential  citizen  of  New  York  City,  died  at 
organization  of  the  112th  New  York,  he  ao-  his  residence,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.    He 
cepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  and  served  was  a  native  of  Kew  Jersey,  and  father  of 
with  it  during  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  and  after-  ez-Govemor  Price  of  that  State, 
wards  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  under  Gen.        June  8. — ^EL^kxll,  CoL  Y^bl^jski^ds  A.,  an 
Gilmore.    OoL  Drake  was  appointed  to  com-  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the 
mand  the  2d  brigade,  8d  division,  10th  army  battie  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  aged  85  years.    He 
corps,  in  the  attack  upon  Richmond  via  James  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the 
Biver,  under  Gen.  Butier.  class  of  1864. 

JwM  2. — ^Kesit,  Prof.  Alfhetjs  Auottstus,        Jwm  8. — ^Mobbis,  CoL  Lewis  0.,  an  acting 

died  in  Somerville,  Mass.,*  aged  89  years.    He  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  captain  in 

was  bom  in  Buckneld,  Me.,  graduated  at  Har-  the  1st  artillery  in  the  regular  army,  was  killed 

vard  College  in  1849,  and  soon  after  became  in  the  battie  of  Cold  Harbor.    He  was  a  native 

Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Marblehead.  of  ISfew  York.    His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 

In  1855  he  removed  to  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  regular  army,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Monterey, 

he  took  charge  of  a  similar  institution,  and  in  and  young  Morris,  though  not  educated  at 

1857  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  Latin  Ian-  West  Point,  received  a  commission  as  Sd 
guage  and  literature  in  Tnfft's  College,  acting  lieutenant  on  the  8th  of  March,  1847,  and  took 
also  as  Secretary  and  Librarian.  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  subse- 

June  2. — ^Eeitt,    Colonel  Lawbenob    M.,  quent  advance  upon  Mexico.    From  that  time 

an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  died  at  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he 

Richmond  of  wounds  received  in  the  battie  of  has  been  almost  constantiy  in  the  field,  and  in 

the  preceding  day.    Gen.  Keitt  was  a  native  of  April,  1861,  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain 

South  Carolma;  bom  Oct  4,  1824;  graduated  in  the  1st  artillery.    In  the  winter  of  1860-'61 

at  the  College  of  S.  C,  in  1848;  studied  law,  he  was  stationed  in  Texas,  and  his  company 

and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.   In  1848  was  the  only  one  not  surrendered  to  the  rebels, 

he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  He  was  immediately  called  to  active  service, 

1858  to  Congress,  to  which  he  was  thrice  re-  and  in  the  winter  of  1862  was  designated  to 
elected— his  last  term  expiring  in  March,  1861.  direct  the  operations  against  Fort  Macon,  N.  C, 
At  the  time  of  Preston  Brooks^  assault  on  Sen-  which  he  captured  and  afterwards  commanded, 
ator  Sumner,  in  1856,  he  was  with  Brooks,  and  In  the  summer  of  1862,  his  health  being  im- 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  any  of  those  present  paired,  he  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence 
from  interfering  to  rescue  Sumner,  and  by  word  and  retumed  to  Ms  home  in  Albany,  K.  Y., 
and  act  justified  the  ruffianly  attack.  In  the  when  he  was  soon  after  appointed  colonel  of 
winter  of  1861  he  left  his  seat  in  Congress,  be-  the  118th  N.  Y.  voL  infantry,  with  whom  he 
fore  the  close  of  the  session,  to  aid  in  carrying  started  for  TVashington,  ahd  reached  that  city 
out  the  secession  measures  of  South  Carolina,  when  it  was  menaced  by  Lee^s  troops.  He 
He  raised  a  regiment,  and  was  in  several  of  the  converted  the  re^ment  into  one  of  heavy  ar- 
earlierbattiesof  thewarasColoneL  In  1868  he  tiUery  in  a  very  short  time,  and  contributed 
was  an  acting  Brigadier-GeneraL  but  was  at  materially  to  the  defence  of  the  city.  The 
the  time  of  his  death  in  command  of  the  20th  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort  Benoj  but  this 
South  Carolina  regiment,  esteemed  one  of  the  inactive  life  did  not  suit  the  fiery  roint  of  Col. 
finest  regiments  in  the  rebel  service  till  the  Morris,  and  he  plead  eamestiy  and  repeatedly 
campaign  of  1864.  to  be  sent  into  the  field.    At  the  beginning  of 

June  2. — ^MoCoNiHE,  Col.  Jomr,  an  officer  of  the  campaign  of  1864  his  wish  was  gratined, 

U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  battie  at  Cold  and  during  all  the  batties  from  Spottsylvania 
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tiU  Ms  death  he  oommanded  a  brigade.    He  of  the  bar  in  Boffalo,  K  Y.,  and  between 

was  greatly  beloved  and  admired  as  an  officer,  1887  and  1841  filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the 

and  while  a  strict  disciplinarian  his  urbanity  court  of  conunon  pleas  for  Erie  County.    By 

and  kindness  of  heart  made  him  the  idol  of  his  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Jackson  he  senred  as 

men.  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty  witii  the 

June  8. — ^MosBiB,  Ool.  OBLA3n>o  H.,  an  officer  Six  Nations,  and  was  instrumental  in  cauang 

of  U.  S.  Yolunteers,  was  killed  in  the  action  at  the  Oayugas  and  portions   of  the   Senecas, 

Cold  Harbor,  Ya.,  aged  29  years.    He  was  a  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas  to  migrate  to  the 

son  of  G>en.  Wm.  L.  Morris,  and,  when  the  war  west.  He  published  the  "  American  Register  ^' 

broke  out,  was  a  promising  young  lawyer  in  from  1849  to  1855. 

New  York  City.    He  assisted  in  the  organiza-  Junt  8. — ^Wead,  CoL  FnEDEmcK  F.,  an  officer 

don  of  the  66th  regiment  of  New  York  volnn-  of  U.  S.  yolunteei^  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 

teers,  was  commissioned  its  Mi^or  in  Novem-  Gold  Harbor,  Ya.,  aged  29  years.    He  was 

ber,  1861,  and  served  in  that  capacity  through  bom  in  Malone,  Frankhn  Gounty,  N.  Y.,  grad- 

the  Peninsular  campaign;  was  subsequenuy  uated  at  Union  GoUege  in  1856,  studied  law 

promoted  to  the  colonelcy,  and  led  his  regi-  at  Poughkeepsie,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 

ment  at  GhanceUorsville,  acting  during  part  of  practiced  his  profession  in  his  native  town  until 

the  engagement  as  Brigadier-GeneraL    During  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  the  spring 

the   recent  severe   battles  under  Lieut-Gen.  of  1861,  when  he  entered  the  U.  S.  service  as 

Grant,  the  66th  was  very  conspicuous,  being  in  First  lieutenant  in  the  16th  regiment  of  New 

the  advance  of  the  attack  wnich  resulted  in  York  volunteers.    In  October,  1861,  he  was 

the  capture  of  Gen.  Johnson  and  his  division*  appointed  one  of  Gen.  Slocum's  staff,  with 

June  8. — PoBTEB,  OoL  Pbteb  A.,  an  officer  which  he  served  through  the  Peninsular  cam* 
of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  tne  head  of  paign,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
his  division,  in  the  battle  on  tiie  Ghidkahom-  Oolonel  of  the  98th  regiment  New  York  volun- 
iny,  aged  86  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Gen.  P.  teers,  and  afterwards  Oolonel.  Subsequently 
B.  Porter,  a  Mijor-General  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  his  regiment  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Hickman's 
and  now  an  extensive  landholder  in  Niagara  brigade,  forming  a  portion  of  the  18th  army 
Gounty,  N.  Y. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Assem-  corps,  under  Gen.  Smith.  During  the  battle 
bly  in  1862,  and,  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  of  South  Richmond  Gen.  Heckman  was  t^en 
won  a  position  of  influence  in  the  Legislature,  prisoner,  and  the  command  of  the  brigade  tem- 
When  the  President  called  for  troops  to  repair  porarily  devolved  upon  OoL  Wead.  At  the 
the  losses  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  he  time  of  Ms  death  tne  18th  army  corps  was 
raised  a  regiment^  and  taking  command  of  it  serving  under  Gen.  Grant, 
went  to  the  war.  He  was  stationed  for  sOme  Jwm  5. — ^Dutton,  OoL  Abthub  H.,  an  officer 
time  on  garrison  duty  at  Baltimore,  and  while  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
there  was  offered  the  nomination  for  Secretary  ment  near  Bermuda  Hundred.  He  was  a  na- 
of  State  on  the  Fnion  ticket,  but,  true  to  his  tive  of  "Wallingford,  Oonn.,  graduated  at  West 
patriotism,  declined  the  honor.  He  subse-  Point  in  the  Engineer  Oorps  in  1861,  and  at 
quently  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  time  of  his  death  held  the  rank  of  Oaptain 
was  killed  at  the  close  of  the  first  monui  of  of  Engineers  in  the  regular  army.  WhOe  on 
active  service,  while  leading  on  a  division  which  duty  in  North  Oarolina  with  his  regiment,  the 
he  was  temporarily  commanding.  21  st    Oonnecticut  volunteers,   he   served   as 

June  8. — SoHALL,  OoL  Edwht,  an  officer  of  Ohief  of  Staff  for  M^.-G«n.  Peck,  and  subso- 
il. S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  battle  at  Gold  quently  held  a  similar  position  upon  the  Staff 
Harbor,  Ya.,  aged  29  years.  He  was  a  son  of  of  Mig.-Gen.  W.  F.  Smith.  After  the  battle  of 
Gen.  Wm.  Schall,  and  a  native  of  Montgomery  Drury's  Bluff,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
Gounty,  Pa. ;  was  favorably  known  in  civU  himself,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
life,  and  was  twice  elected  Burgess  of  Norris-  8d  brigade,  which  position  he  had  held  but 
town.  Pa.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  a  few  days  when  he  lost  his  life, 
was  also  a  graduate  of  Oaptain  Partridge's  MUi-  June  6. — Jones,  William  G.,  a  M^gor-Gen- 
tary  Academy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eral  in  the  rebel  armv  from  Yirginia,  a  gradu- 
war  he  was  editor  of  the  "  National  Defender,"  ate  of  West  Point,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mount 
published  in  Norristown,  but  abandoned  his  oc-  Orawford,  Ya.  He  had  be«i  in  command  in 
oupation,  and  in  company  of  four  brotiiers,  joined  West  Yirginia  for  nearly  two  years,  and  had 
the  4th  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  been  promoted  to  the  Migor-Gkneralship  in 
and  was  commissioned  its  Migor.    He  served  1868. 

with  his  regiment  throughout  its  whole  career,  June  7'.— Winslow,  Gobdon,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  a 

and  participated  in  all  its  engagements,  passing  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Ohurch,  fell  over- 

rapidly  through  the  usual  promotions.    Subse-  board  from  a  transport  and  was  drowned  in 

quentiy  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Potomac,  aged  60  years.    He  was  a  native 

the  5l8t,  and  during  several  months  of  service  of  Williston,  Yt.,  graduated  at  Yale  Oolleg^ 

in  East  Tennessee  was  in  command  of  a  brigade,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  became  rector  of 

June  8. — Stbtkeb,  Jahis^  an  American  law-  a  church  in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  in 

yer,  died  in  Sharon,  Oonn.,  aged  72  years.  Annapolis,  Md«    Afterwards  he  was  for  many 

He  was  for  many  years  a  Ie»ling  member  years  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Staten  Island,  and 
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chaplain  of  the  Qnarantine.     At  the  com-  edictory  ode.    After  gradaating  he  entered  the. 

mencement  of  the  war  he  was  anpointed  chap-  Law  School  at  Oambridge,  and  in  1854  re> 

lain  of  the  Duryee  Zouaves,  and  accompanied  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.S.,  but  did  not  enter 

that  regiment  in  all  its  hard-fought  battles,  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.    He  was 

He  also  served  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  for  seven  years  connected  with  the  Boston 

and,  upon  the  return  of  his  regiment  in  1868,  ''  Evening  Gazette,''  as  a  dramatic  and  literary 

was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  Army  of  the  critic,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  with- 

Potomac  for  that  Commission,  and  was  return-  draw.    He  was  a  graceful  and  easy  writer,  and 

ing  from  his  labors  in  its  behalf  at  Belle  Plain,  author  of  several  light  acting  plays  for  the  stage, 

having  in  charge  his  wounded  son,  Col.  Oleve-  June  10. — ObaixA,  Biohabd  K.,  the  bio^ 

land  Winslow,  when  he  met  his  untimely  death,  rapher  of  John  0.  Oalhoun,  died  in  Virginia. 

He  had  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  a  rela- 

press,  and  was  a  man  of  high  and  liberal  Intel-  tive  of  CalhouQ,  who  employed  him  as  confi- 

lectual  culture,  and  of  a  most  genial  and  amia-  dential  derk   or   amanuensis  while  he  was 

ble  disposition.    His  wife  had  been  for  many  Secretary  of  State  under  John  Tyler.    He  had 

months  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  previously  been  an  editor  in  Washington,  and 

wounded  soldiers  in  Washington,  and  his  two  also  filled  the  pulpit  of  a  New  Church  8o<»et7 

sons  were  ofiScers  of  the  Union  Army.    Rev.  in  that  city.     His  publications  comprise  an 

Hubbard  Winslow,  D.  D»  of  New  York,  and  edition  of  the  works  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  in 

Rev.  Myron  Winslow,  D.  D.,  missionary  in  Cey-  six  volumes,  with  a  memoir  founded  on  priyate 

Ion,  were  both  brothers  of  the  deceased.  papers  and  authentic  materials,  beside  Bome 

June  8. — Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  an  author  polemical  works,  which  have  droulated  amcHig 
of  text-books  for  schools,  died  at  Eeene,  N.  H.,  the  followers  of  Swedenborg. 
aged  90  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Townsend,  Jwm  11. — ^Hobnbloweb,  Hon.  Joseph  0 
Mass. ;  studied  in  New  Ipswich  Academy ;  {See  Hobnbloweb,  Joseph  C.) 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1797;  June  11. — Pte,  Col.  Edward,  an  ofBoer  of 
studied  medicine,  and  conmienced  the  practice  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  from  wounds  received  at 
of  his  profession  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  where  the  battie  of  Cold  Harbor,  Ya.,  aged  40  years. 
he  also  assisted  in  editing  a  newspaper  called  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  soon  after 
the  "Telescope."  Here  he  commenced  the  entering  upon  the  practice  of  hisprofesBion 
preparation  of  school  books,  his  "  Scholar's  rose  to  a  high  rank  at  the  bar.  When  qmte 
Arithmetic,"  his  "  Grammar,"  and  "  Under-  young  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for 
standing  Reader,"  being  first  published  from  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  after  Goonty 
his  own  press  in  Leominster.  He  removed  Judge  and  Surrogate.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
to  Boston  about  1806,  where  he  opened  a  the  rebellion  he  at  once  made  preparations  foi 
select  school  which  was  largely  patronized,  winding  up  his  practice,  accepted  the  command 
editing  also,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  of  a  company  in  the  95th  regiment  New  York 
a  monthly  periodical  called  "  The  Medical  State  volunteers,  then  organiang  under  the 
and  Agricultural  Register,"  and  preparing  a  nameof  the  ^^  Warren  Rifles,"  and  in  the  fall  of 
*'  School  Geography  "  and  some  other  books  1861  entered  into  active  service  with  the  Armj 
for  the  press.  In  1818,  his  health  failing,  he  of  the  Potomac  Being  promoted  to  a  lieaten- 
left  Boston  and  removed  to  Mount  Yemon,  ant-Colonelcy,  he  led  his  re^ment  through  the 
N.  H.,  where  he  resumed  practice  and  also  carnage  of  Antietam,  followed  the  enemy  acroas 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  But  he  could  the  Potomac  to  the  JEtappahannock,  and  shared 
not  relinquish  his  mathematical  tastes,  and  re-  in  the  batties  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
vised  his  Scholar^s  Arithmetic,  and  in  1827  ville,  and  Gettysburg,  receiving  after  the  ktter 
published  it  under  the  titie  of  "  Adams^  New  his  commission  as  Colonel.  In  the  battles  of 
Arithmetic."  This  was  the  most  popular  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spott^lvania  he  was  often 
all  his  school  books.  In  1846  he  removed  to  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  army,  and  in  the  bat- 
Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  spent  his  later  years,  tie  of  Cold  Harbor,  while  leading  an  assanlt 
He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  school  upon  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy,  received  a 
books,  among  whieh  are  the  "  Understanding  rifle  ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
Reader"  (1804) ;  "  Monitorial  Reader  "  (1841) ;  ment  was  wounded  by  a  shell,  survivmg  theae 
"The  Agricultural  Reader"  (1824);  "The  injuries  but  a  few  days. 
Thorough  Scholar,"  an  "English  Grammar"  June  14. — ^Polk,  Rt  Rev.  LsoiODAfl,  D.D. 
(1803);  a  "Geography  and  Atias"  (1814);  (iS^  Polk,  Lkonidab.) 
a  "  Primary  Arithmetic,"  "  Scholar's  Arithme-  June  16. — Mix,  Col.  Simon  H.,  an  officer  of 
tic  (1805);  "The  New  Arithmetic"  (1827);  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  in  a  charge  upon 
"  The  Improved  Arithmetic."  "Book-Keeping,"  the  rebel  intrenchments  at  Petersburg.  He 
"  Mensuration,"  &c.  Dr.  Adams  was  for  many  was  a  native  of  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
years  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bible  learned  the  printing  trade  of  his  father,  Peter 
Society,  and  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Mix,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  "  Schoharie 

June  8. — Thaxteb,  A.  Wallaob,  died  in  Patriot."    Both  father  and  son  were  among 

Boston  aged  82  years.    He  was  a  native  of  the  earliest  and  firmest  Republicans,  and  the 

Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1852,  latter  was,  in  1860,  Republican  candidate  for 

being  the  poet  of  his  class,  and  having  the  val-  Congress,  but  was  beaten  by  a  few  votes  by 
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Hon.  Chatmcey  Vibbard,  Superintendent  of  the  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Ma- 
Oentral  Railroad.  At  the  commencement  of  sonic  lodges  in  New  York.  He  promptly 
tiie  war  the  subject  of  our  sketch  dedicated  offered  his  service!^  in  response  to  a  call  for 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  more  surgeons  for  the  army,  and  was  assigned 
appointed  Mtgor  and  finally  Colonel  of  the  8d  to  duty  at  Alexandria,  where  he  labored  faith- 
cavalry  regiment  New  York,  which  he  was  in-  fully  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  until  attacked 
strumental  in  raising,  and  died  at  its  head.  with  the  disease  which  terminated  in  death. 

June  16. — ^EwiNG,  Hon.  Andrbw,  an  officer  June  22. — Corson,  Ed  ward  F.,  M.  D.,  Sur- 
in  the  Confederate  service,  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  geon  U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Plymouth,  Montgomery 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and /I  politician  County,  Pa.  He  was  born  in  Montgomery 
of  considerable  importance,  having  for  many  County,  Pa.,  October  14, 1834,  entered  the  navy 
years  participated  in  the  political  controversies  in  May,  1859,  and  was  ordered  to  China  and 
which  mark  the  history  of  Tennessee.  He  Japan  in  the  U.  8.  steamer  "  Hartford,^'  where 
represented  the  Nashville  district,  Tenn.,  in  he  remained  until  the  winter  of  1861.  He  was 
Congress  during  one  term,  and  In  February,  subsequently,  for  a  short  time,  at  the  Naval 
1861,  was  elected  to  represent  Davidson  County  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  and  upon  application  for 
in  the  proposed  State  Convention,  which  was  sea  service,  was  ordered  to  the  Mohican,  re- 
voted  down  by  the  people,  being  at  that  time  a  turning  after  a  cruise  of  40,000  miles,  without 
sincere  Union  man.  Unfortunately  he  was  sub-  the  loss  of  a  man  by  sickness, 
sequently  drawn  away  from  his  allegiance  to  June  22. — Wheeler,  William,  an  officer  of 
the  Union,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the  United  States  volunteers,  was  killed  near  Mari- 
Government.  After  the  fi^  of  Fort  Donelson  etta,  Ga.,  aged  28  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
he  left  his  home  and  became  an  exile,  holding  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
nntU  he  died  some  position  in  the  rebel  army.  the  class  of  1855,  and  studied  law  until  1857, 

June  16. — ^Wbymak,  George  Washington,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe.    After  passing  the 

a  chemist,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  aged  82  years,  summer  in  travel,  he  continued  the  study  of  law 

He  studied  in  Europe  three  years  at  the  Uni-  at  the  Univerity  of  Berlin,  and  subsequently 

verities  of  Gottingen  and  Munich,  receiving  visited  Italy  and  Greece.    In  July,  1858,  he  re- 

the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  turned  to  New  Haven,  and  the  following  spring 

Gottingen  in  1855.    At  the  time  of  his  death  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 

Dr.  Weyman  was  established  at  Pittsburg  as  a  where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1860. 

Pharmaceutist  and  Analytic  Chemist.  Soon  after  he  opened  an  office  in  New  York, 

June  17. — Sanger,  Henry  K.,  died  at  his  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
residence  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  aged  66  years.  He  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  his  pa- 
was  in  early  life  a  resident  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  triotic  impulses  led  him  to  accompany  the  v  th 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  and  devoted  his  regiment  of  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.  to  the  defence  of 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  but  subsequently  the  Capital.  After  this  temporary  service  he 
abandoned  it  and  took  a  position  in  the  Bank  raised  a  company  and  was  made  lieutenant,  and 
of  Utica.  In  1886  he  was  tendered  the  posi-  subsequently  captain  of  the  18th  Independent 
tion  of  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  in  battery  of  N.  Y.  In  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
Detroit.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  United  and  at  Gettysburg,  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
States  Depositary  in  that  city,  which  respon-  mac,  and  subsequently  in  the  batSe  of  Lookout 
sible  position  he  filled  with  great  honor  to  Mountain,  he  bore  aU  honorable  part.  He  was 
himself  until  his  death.  afterwards  appointed  Chief  of  Artillery  on  the 

June  20. — Cubas,  Isabella,  a  Spanish  dancer  Staff  of  Gen.  Geary,  2d  division,  20th  army 
and  actress,  died  in  New  York  City  in  the  27th  corps,  and  met  his  death  while  bravely  hold- 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  born  at  Valencia  del  ing  an  exposed  position  with  liis  battery  in  the 
Cid,  Spain.    Her  family  name  was  Blasco,  and  face  of  the  enemy. 

her  parents  were  artists  of  considerable  skill  June  22. — Young,  William  H.,  a  prominent 

and  reputation.    At  an  early  age  she  exhibited  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  was  accidentally 

much  grace  and  taste  as  a  dancer,  in  which  killed  by  being  crushed  under  a  railroad  car  in 

capacity  she  travelled  through  Spain,  Russia,  that  city.    He  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 

Turkey,  Austria,  and  France.     In  1860  she  at  one  time  Deputy  Staters  Attorney,  and  on 

came   to   this  country,   where    she  at   once  several  occasions  acted  as  special  judge  of  the 

achieved  success  in  her  profession.    She  died  Criminal  Court.    He  also  stood  high  in  the  In- 

of  consumption.  dependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  former- 

June  20. — ^Hardsnbrook  John  K.,  Acting  ly  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Rush  Bar-  land,  and  a  Representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
racks,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  62d  year  of  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  age,  of  typhoid  fever,  contracted  while  in  he  was  Deputy  Grand  Sire  of  the  United  States, 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  L^Ouverture  Hos-  and  was  starting  for  Philadelphia  upon  busi- 
pital,  Alexandria,  Ya.    Dr.  Hardenbrook  was  ness  of  the  Order. 

one  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  New  York  City,  June  24. — ^Wtatt,  William  Edward,  D.  D., 

and  for  several  years  Secretary  of  the  New  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  died  at 

York  County  Medical  Society ;  also  one  of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

first  trustees  of  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  He  was  rector  of  St.  PauVs  Church,  Baltimore, 
VOL.  IV. — 39     A 
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for  more  than  half  a  centmy,  and  was  widely  Rosa  Island,  previous  to  the  of4>tiire  of  Fort 

known  and  venerated  throughout  the  State.  Pickens.    His  camp  was  once  snrprised  wh3e 

JwM  26. — Hyeb,  Thomas,  died  in  New  York  there,  and  made  a  gallant  fight. 

City,  aged  45  years.    He  was  for  many  years  July  1. — Clanot,  John,  a  New  York  editor, 

the  champion  of  the  American  prize  ring.  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city,  aged  54  years. 

JwM  27. — ^Habeeb,  Brig.-General  Ohablbs  He  was  of  Irish  parentage  bat  a  native  of  N'evr 

G.,  an  officer  of  United  States  volanteers,  was  York  City,  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in 

killed  in  the  battle  at  Kenesaw,  Ga.    He  gradu-  1857  was  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 

ated  at  West  Point  about  1857,  and  was  ap-  dermen.    In  1869  he  was  elected  Ck)unty  Clerk, 

pointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  9th  United  Having  been  for  some  time  a  correspoadent  of 

States  infantry,  and  afterward  captain  in  the  the  New  York  "Leader,"  he  became  connected 

15th  regulars.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  that  paper  as  editor  in  1857,  his  ability  as 

he  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  65th  a  writer  contributing  much  to  its  Bubseqaent 

Ohio,  known  as  Sherman's  brigade ;  jpartioi-  success. 

pated  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  uhicka-  Julyl, — Qxtinoy,  Hon.  Josiah.  (SeeQmzrcr, 

mauga,  and  Mssion  Kidge,  in  the  laUer  being  Josiah.) 

the  first  to  pass  the  enemy's  works,  and  took  July  4. — Bltthb,  Brig.-Gen.  James  E.,  an 

an  active  part  in  the  East  Tennessee  campaign  officer  of  the  Indiana  mihtia,  died  at  Evans- 

with  the  4th  army  corps.    He  was  commis-  viUe,  Ind.,  aged  45  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

sioned  brigadier-general  for  his  gallantry  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  graduated  at  Hanover  OoOege, 

Ohickamauga.    He  fell  while  bravely  leading  Ind.,  in  1838,  studied  law  in  New  Jersey,  imd 

on  his  brigade,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State  in  1840^ 

enemy's  works.  and  tJie  following  year  removed  to  EvansviDe^ 

June  27. — ^Habmon,  Col.  Osoab  F.,  an  officer  where  he  entered  upon  tiie  practice  of  his  pro- 
of United  States  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  fession.  His  talents  and  learning  enabled  him 
battle* of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.  He  was  a  in  a  short  time  to  take  his  position  among  the 
native  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  leading  members  of  the  profession  in  the  Sa- 
studied  law  in  the  school  of  Prof.  John  W.  preme  and  inferior  Courts  of  the  State,  and  ia 
Fowler,  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
office  of  Smith  and  Griffin,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  prominent  and  infiuential  member  of  the  Con- 
In  1858  he  removed  to  Danville,  111.,  where  he  stitutional  Convention  of  Indiana  in  1850-'51, 
practised  his  profession  with  distinguished  sue-  and  also  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
cess  until  the  summer  of  1862,  when,  from  a  that  State  in  1859.  During  the  years  1862  and 
strong  desire  to  serve  his  countiy  in  the  army,  1868  he  was  brigadier-general  of  the  active 
he  accepted  the  proffered  command  of  the  125th  militia  or  Le^^on  of  Indiana,  and  through  his 
regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  which  position  exertions  and  influence  the  L^on  of  the  border 
he  held  with  increasing  popularity  until  his  counties  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
death.  In  the  terrible  assault  upon  the  rebel  was  organized  and  rendered  sufficiently  fonni- 
position  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  his  re^^ent  dable  for  the  prevention  of  raids, 
was  assigned  a  difficult  point.  The  brigade  July  5. — ^Hooe,  Rev.  William  J.,  D.D.,  a 
commander,  Gton.  McCook,  being  dangerously  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Dellwood, 
wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon  Col.  Chesterfield  Counfy,  Va.,  ag^ed  88  years.  He 
EEarmon,  and  while  nobly  cheering  on  his  men  was  a  native  of  Athens,  Ohio,  in  which  State 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  his  breast,  which  im-  he  commenced  his  pastoral  labors,  but  subse- 
mediately  proved  fatal.  quently  removed  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  where  he 

June  29. — Daniel,  Isaao,  died  in  New  York  spent  some  years  in  teaching.  In  1859  he  re- 
City,  aged  109  years.  He  was  a  native  of  West-  moved  to  New  York  City,  and  was  settled  as 
Chester  County,  N.  Y.  During  the  Revolution-  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  over  the 
ary  war  he  served  under  the  immediate  com-  Brick  Church.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
mand  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  was  conspicu-  rebellion  he  went  South,  and  became  pastor 
ous  for  his  bravery  in  the  battles  of  Monmouth,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Petersburg,  Ya., 
Trenton,  and  White  Plains,  was  one  of  the  first  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
who  entered  the  city  of  jN'ew  York  after  its  July  5. — ^Reedeb,  Hon.  Asvbsw  H.  (See 
evacuation  by  the  British,  and  assisted  in  haul-  Reedbb,  Andbbw  H.) 

ing  down  the  enemy^s  flag  and  planting  the  July  6. — ^^f obbis,  Gen.  Geobob  P.    (^Mob- 

American  banner  in  its  place.    He  also  served  bis,  Geobob  P.) 

through  the  war  of  1812.  July  6.—B,ioity  Brig.-Gen.  Samfel  A.,   an 

June  29. — ^Tatlob,  Gen.  Joseph  P.    (See  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers  from  Iowa,  died  at 

Tatlob,  J.  P.)  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  of  wounds  received  in  the 

June  80. — ^Wilson,  Col.  William,  an  officer  battle  of  Jenkins'  Ferry,  in  Arkansas.    He  was 

of  United  States  volunteers,  killed  by  a  fedl  a  native  of  New  York,  but  had  removed  to 

from  his  horse  at  his  farm  in  Westchester  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  civil  pursuits,  and  soon 

County,  N.  Y.    He  was  the  leader  of  the  famous  after  the  opening  of  the  war  entered  the  ser- 

WilBon  Zouaves,  and  served  with  his  regiment  vice  as  colonel  of  the  SSd  Iowa  volunteers.    He 

in  many  positions  of  great  danger  and  exposure,  soon  distinguished  himself  for  military  skill  tnd 

being  stationed  for  several  months  st*  Santa  courage,  and  was  put  in  command  of  a  brigade 
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and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  at  the  battle  of  the  Masonio  Society  of  Massachusetts  for  some 

Helena,  Ark.,  his  command  was  conspionons  years.    In  1888  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 

for  its  bravery  and  good  conduct.    For  his  and  in  1850  became  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Ad- 

meritorions  conduct  in  this  and   subseauent  vertiser,"  which  position  he  relinquished  on  ao- 

battles,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  his  count  of  his  health  at  the  commencement  of  the 

commission  dating  August  4,  1868.    He  took  war.    Mr.  G.  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of 

an  honorable  part  in  every  battle  of  the  ardu-  Essays  entitled  "  Autumn  Leaves." 

*  ous  campaigns  of  that  and  the  succeeding  year  July  14. — Simmons,  Hon.  James  F.,  died  at 

in  Arkansas,  up  to  the  time  of  receiving  his  his  residence  in  Johnson,  R.  I.,  in  the  70th 

fatal  wound.  year  of  his  a^e.    He  was  a  native  of  Little 

July  7. — ^WmsLow,  Gol.  Olbvblakd,  an  offi-  Oompton,  R.  L,  and  in  early  life  had  no  other 

cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  the  hospital  at  means  of  education  than  those  supplied  by  com- 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  from  wounds  received  at  the  mon  schools.    In  1827  he  entered  the  Rhode 

battles  near  Mechanicsville,  Ya.,  aged  28  years.  Island  legislature,  in  which  he  continued  with 

He  was  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass.,  and  the  brief  intermissions  until  1840,  when  he  was 

eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Gordon  Winslow,  D.  D.  elected  a  Senator  in  Congress.    In  1847  he  re- 

When  the  war  commenced  he  was  engaged  in  tired,  and  returned  again  to  the  Senate  in  1857, 

mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  City,  but  hav-  for  one  term.    The  subject  to  which  he  gave 

ing  some  military  knowledge  from  his  connec-  his  principal  attention  was  the  national  finances, 

tion  with  the  militia,  he  raised  a  company  of  particularly  the   bearings   and  value  of  the 

men  and  departed  with  the  famous  Duryea  tariff. 

Zouaves  for  the  seat  of  war,  continuing  with  July  17. — ^Boonb,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Jones, 

them  for  two  years  in  all  their  engagements.  Protestant  Episcopal   Missionary   Bishop   to 

Immediately  upon  the  return  of  his  regiment  Shanghai,  Chma,  died  in  that  city,  aged  58 

he  raised  another,  and  with  it  was  engaged  in  years.    He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 

all  the  important  battles  of  the  Potomac  since  and  in  early  life  studied  law  with  Chancellor 

that  period.  Be  Saussure  of  that  State.    Subsequently  he 

July  11. — ^Davis,  CoL  P.  Steabks,  89th  regi-  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry  at  the  Theologi- 

ment  Mass.  volunteers,  an  officer  in  the  volun-  cal  Seminary  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  in  Janu- 

teer  service,  Idlled  near  Petersburg,  Ya.  ary,  1887,  offered  his  services  as  a  missionary 

July  11. — ^DuHLAP,  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  and  to  China,  where  he  arrived  in  July  of  the  same 

for  many  years  president  of  the  United  States  year.    After  several  years  of  incessant  labor  he 

Bank  at  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city  aged  71  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  October, 

years.  1844,  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop.  Dur- 

July  12. — BowEBTEM,  Geobge,  a  correspond-  ing  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  with  the 
ent  of  the  Press,  was  drowned  near  Newport  exception  of  two  visits  to  America,  he  labored 
Kews,  aged  about  88  years.  He  was  a  native  assiduously  at  his  post  in  Shanghai,  and  acquir- 
of  England,  and  had  resided  in  this  country  but  ed  an  unusually  profound  knowledge  of  the 
ten  years.  He  was  formerly  a  correspondent  Chinese  language  and  literature.  In  1846  he 
of  ^'  The  Tribune  "  at  Charleston,  and  subse-  commenced  his  translation  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
quently  of  the  ''  Philadelphia  Press "  with  the  and  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  ana  had  published  melo-  ment ;  and  in  1847  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
dies  of  considerable  merit  conunittee  of  delegates  from  the  several  mis- 

Jvly  12. — ^Retnolds.  Mabovs  T.,  an  eminent  sions  to  review  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 

lawyer  of  Albany,  died  in  that  city.    He  was  In  this  work,  and  in  the  discussion  which  grew 

bom  in  florida,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.;  out  of  it,  he  displayed  an  amount  of  ability  and 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1808,  studied  learning  which  challenged  general  admiration, 

law  at  Johnstown  in  the  office  of  Attorney-  His  death  was  hastened  by  severe  labor  in  an 

General  Hildreth  and  Judge  Harris,  and  in  1811  unhealthy  climate. 

commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Amster-  July  17. — ^MoCook,  Col.  Dak,  an  officer  of 

dam,  N.  Y.    In  1828  he  removed  to  Albany,  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  of 

where  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he  oc-  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Kenesaw 

cupied  the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  Mountain,  making  the  fourth  member  of  the 

Jul/y  12. — ^Yail,   Stepiien,   an  enterprising  family  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 

machinist,  died  in  Speedwell,  Morris  County,  country,  and  leaving  two  brothers  only,  who 

N.  J.,  aged  84  years.    He  built  the  engines  of  are  at  present  commanding  Ohio  regiments  in 

the  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  At-  ti^e  field. 

lantio,  and  assisted  Mr.  Morse  in  perfecting  the  July  \^. — Lamson,  Rev.  Alvan,  D.  D.,  a 

magnetic  telegraph.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Ded- 

July  14. — Gabdneb,  Samvel  Jackson,  an  ham,  Mass.,  aged  72  years.    He  was  a  native 

editor  and  author,  died  at  the  White  Moun-  of  Weston,  Mass.,  studied  at  Phillips'  Academy 

tains,  N.  H.,  aged  76  years.    He  was  a  native  Andover ;   graduated  at  Harvard  College   ii 

of  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1814,   and   immediately  after  was  appointee 

1807,  practiced  law  for  many  years  in  Roxbury,  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  remained 

Mass.,  and  held  various  county  and  State  offices  two  years.    Ho  then  studied  theology  at  tie 

of  honor.    He  was  Deputy  Grand-Master  of  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1818  was 
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ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Chnrch  in  Dedham,  vertiser  "  until  1829,  when  Gen.  Jackson,  then 

where  he  labored  for  more  than  forty  years.  President,  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 

He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  and  contributed  fre-  ment  of  naval  officer  of  the  port.    Subsequent- 

quently  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  besides  ly  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Louisianai 

publishing  one  or  two  valuable  volumes.  "  Courier." 

July  18. — ^Maesh,  Natha-Niel,  President  of  July  26. — ^Mulligan,  Ool.  Jamss  A.    (&« 

the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  died  on  Staten  Mullioan,  James  A.) 

Island,  aged  62  years.    He  was  a  native  of  July  27, — ^Bablow,  Mrs.  Ababella  Geifftte,' 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Ool-  wife  of  Brig. -Gen.  Francis  0.  Barlow,  of  U.  8. 

lege  in  1835,  studied  law  in  his  native  State,  volunteers,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  fever 

and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  removed  to  contracted  while  in  attendance  upon  the  hos- 

New  York.    He  was  at  one  time  First  Assist-  pitals  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     She  ente^ 

ant  Postmaster  of  New  York  City.    He  entered  ed  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Oommisdon  at 

the  service  of  the  Erie  Railroad  about  seventeen  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  serving  £edth- 

years  since,  and  had  gradually  risen  to  the  poai-  fully  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 

tion  of  President  of  the  new  company,  having  subsequently  both  in  hospitals  and  on  the  field, 

been  Receiver  of  the  original  company  when  it  July  27. — ^Bonnet,  Rev.  Samttkl  W.,  Amer- 

passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders.    He  ican  Missionary  to  Canton,  China,  died  in  that 

was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  city  of  fever,  aged  49  years.    He  was  a  native 

ablest,  railroad  manager  in  the  United  States.  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  pursued  his  studies  in 

Jtdy  20. — ^Featherstone,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  part  in  the  New  York  University,  but  snbse- 
S.,  an  officer  of  the  rebel  army  from  Mississippi,  quently  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  coin- 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.  pleted  his  course  in  Lane  Seminary.    He  ar- 

July  20. — Tx)NG,  Brig.-Gen.  Abmistead  L.,  rived  in  China  in  1846,  and  has  since  then,  with 

an  officer  of  the  rebel  army  from  Georgia,  kill-  the  interval  of  a  brief  visit  to  America,  been 

ed  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.  an  active  and  useful  missionary. 

July  20. — ^Pettus,  Brig.-Gen.  John  J.,  an  July  27. — Hallett,  Samuel,  a  New  Y<m* 

officer  of  the  rebel  army  from  Mississippi,  for-  banker  and  railroad  manager,  was  assassinated 

merly  Governor  of  that  State,  killed  at  the  bat-  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  by  a  discharged  engineer 

tie  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.  named  Talcott.    His  age  was  about  89  years. 

July  20. — Steveks,  Brig.-Gen,  George  M.,  Mr.  Hallett*s  early  life  was  passed  in  poverty, 

an  officer  of  the  rebel  army  from  Maryland,  but  he  early  displayed  a  rare  aptitude  for  bnsa- 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga,  ness,  and  great  executive  ability.     About  1850 

July  21. — Gbeathoitse,  Brig.-Gen.  LiroiEir,  he  first  attracted  attention  as  a  banker,  and  the 

of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  bold  and  daring  character  of  his  enterprises 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  aged  21  years.    He  was  a  native  gained  him  enemies  as  well  as  friends.    In  18^ 

of  Carlinsville,  111.,  graduated  at  Bloomington,  he  became  embarrassed  and  lost  most  of  the 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    At  property  he  had  previously  amassed,  but  soon 

the  commencement  of  the  war  he  volunteered  recovered  himself,  and  though  implicated  to 

as  a  private,  and  after  passing  through  every  some  extent  in  the  alleged  over-issue  of  Indiima 

intermediate  grade  was  commissioned  colonel  State  bonds,  he  succeeded  in  relieving  himself 

of  the  48th  lUinois,  his  regiment  bearing  a  con-  from  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  be- 

spicuous  part  in  the  achievements  of  the  Army  coming  the  financial  agent  and  manager  of  the  At- 

of  the  Tennessee.    He  was  made  brigadier-gen-  lantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  carried 

eral  only  a  day  or  two  previous  to  his  death.  that  magnificent  enterprise  through  to  a  com- 

July  22. — MoPhebson,  Maj.-Gen.  James  B.  plete  success.    He  also  became  flie  financial 

(See  MoPhebson,  James  B.)  agent  and  principal  contractor  for  the  Unioa 

July  22.— Walkeb,  M^.-Gen.  Wm.  H.  T.,  Pacific  Railroad,  the  first  section  of  the  Pacific 

an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  killed  in  Railroad,  .whose  success  had  become  assured 

battle  at  Decatur,  Ga.    He  was  a  native  of  under  his  management.    He  was  heartily  loyri 

Georgia  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  and  patriotic,  and  though  a  man  of  marked 

July  25. — ^Lansing,  Gen.  A.  Douw,  ex-Mcgor-  faults,  was  not  devoid  of  compensating  virtaea. 

General  of  Militia,  died  suddenly  at  Albany,  July  27. — ^Milleb,  Silas,  Colonel  of  the  86tii 

N.  Y.    For  more  than  forty  years  he  had  sJl-  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  died  at  Nashvill^ 

most  exclusive  charge  of  the  large  manorial  Tenn.,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 

estates  of  the  Van  Rensselaers,  and  had  in  Xenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  aged  25  years.    He 

many  ways  identified  himself  with  the  business  was  bom  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  but  when 

affairs  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided.  very  young  removed  to  Aurora,  Illinois,  learn- 

July  26. — Waqneb,  PeteeK.,  a  printer,  died  ed  the  printer's  trade,  pursuing  his  edncation 

at  Kew  Orleans,  La.,  aged  75  years.    He  was  in  the  mean  time,  and  when  tiie  war  broke  out 

a  native  of  Maryland,  but  removed  to  New  Or-  was  diligently  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.   to 

leans  in  1818,  and  soon  after  became  editor  and  April,  1861,  he  existed  in  the  volunteer  service 

proprietor  of  the  "  New  Orleans  Gazette,"  con-  as  a  private,  passing  rapidly  through  the  difier- 

tinuing  it  until  IM,  when  the  depression  of  ent  grades  of  promotion,  and  doing  important 

-the  times  forced  him  to  ^ve  it  up.    In  1827  service  in  the  early  campaign  of  Missouri  anfl 

lie  connected  himself  with  the  Louisiana  "  Ad-  Arkansas,  and  in  Mississippi  and  East  Tea- 
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B68see;  was  taken  prisouer  by  the  enemy  at  July  80. — Dunbab,  Rev.  Dunoan,  a  Baptist 

the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  and  after  his  ex-  clergyman,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  73 

change  was  commissioned  colonel  of  his  regi-  years.    He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  had 

ment,  participating  with  it  in  the  fearfal*  battles  resided  in  this  country  nearly  forty  years,  being 

of  Chickamauga  and  Mission  Ridge,  where  he  most  of  that  period  pastor  of  the  McDoug^ 

commanded  a  brigade.    From  thence  he  went  Street  Baptist  Church.    He  was  deeply  inter- 

with  his  command  into  East  Tennessee,  en-  ested  in  the  work  of  Bible  distribution,  and 

daring  with  them  one  of  the  severest  camnaigns  was  for  twenty  years  a  most  active  and  zealous 

of  the  war.    In  January,  1864,  he  reemisted,  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Ihe  Amer- 

acoompanied  Gen.  Sherman  on  his  eventful  ican  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

campaign,  and  participated  in  all  the  engage-  July  80. — Maginnis,  Rev.  John,  a  Roman 

ments   between   Chattanooga   and   Eenesaw  Catholic  priest,  died  in  San  Francisco,  CsJ., 

Mountain,  where  he  received  the  fatal  wound,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 

July  29. — Cox,  Abbaham  Siddon,  M.  D.,  was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  late  Bishop  Eng> 

Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  1st  division,  20th  corps,  land,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  officiated  at  St 

Army  of  the  Cumberland,  died  in  the  officers^  James'  Catholic  Church,  New  York,  until  1841, 

hospital,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  aged  64  and  afterwards  at  St.  Andrew's  until  1850, 

years.    Dr.  Cox  was  a  native  of  New  York,  when  he  removed  to  California.    On  his  ar- 

and  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  rival  there  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 

eminent  medical  practitioners  of  New  York  Church,  holding  that  position  until  1862. 

City.    At  the  opening  of  the  war,  with  a  rare  Auguit% — GBiao,croHK.   (^<m  Gbiqo,  John.) 

patriotism,  he  relinquished  his  large  practice  Auguit%, — Hadlby, Prof. Henbt Hamilton. 

and  took  an  appointment  as  a  surgeon  m  the  {See  Hadlet,  Henby  Hamilton.) 

army.    His  abilities  were  recognized,  and  he  August  2. — ^Maixoby,  Hon.  Gibson,  a  State 

was  promoted  to  be  surgeon-in-chief  of  division;  Senator  of  Kentucky,  was  assassinated  near 

but  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  the  Chatta-  Louisville.    He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but 

nooga  and  Atlanta  campaigns  had  broken  down  had  long  been  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  ana  one 

his  health  and  terminated  his  useful  life.  of  the  most  successful  agriculturists  of  the 

July  29. — Palmeb,  Yolney  B.,  died  in  New  State ;  was  a  Director  of  the  State  Agricultural 

York,  aged  65  years.    He  was  a  native  of  West  Society,  and  had  filled  many  offices  of  public 

Jersey,  educated  a  printer,  removed  to  Potts-  trust 

ville.  Pa.,  in  the  infancy  of  the  coal  trade,  and  August  5. — Cbaven,  Capt.  Tunis  AuaueTus. 

was  largely  engaged  in  business  there  for  some  U.  S.  N.,  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  TeeutMch 

years,  when  he  removed  to  the  Atlantic  sea-  by  a  torpedo,  in  Mobile  Bay.    He  was  a  native 

board  and  originated  the  system  of  comprehen-  of  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a 

sive  and  systematic  advertising  through  the  midshipman,  June  2,  1829,  serving  on  different 

journals  of  the  whole  country,  which  lias  since  vessels  until  1837,  wnen,  upon  his  own  request, 

grown  into  such  importance.    He  had  offices  he  was  placed  on  the  Coast  Survey.    In  1841 

in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti-  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was  at- 

more.  tached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth  till  1843, 

July  29. — ^Patohei^  Aabon  D.,  a  banker  and  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  receiving  ship 
railroad  manager  of  Buffalo,  died  in  that  city  North  Ca/rolma,  Subsequentiy  he  was  con- 
of  softening  of  the  brain.  He  was  born  in  nected  with  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  again 
Hoosack,  N.  Y.  His  fumly  were  in  very  hum-  from  1850  to  1859  upon  the  Coast  Survey,  from 
ble  circumstances,  and  the  death  of  his  father  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
left  him  when  a  mere  child  the  head  of  the  steamer  Mohawk^  of  the  home  squadron,  sta- 
family.  His  industry,  integrity,  and  business  tioned  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  to  intercept  davers. 
ability,  won  him  Mends  and  the  confidence  of  When  the  war  broke  out  Capt.  Craven  was 
capitalists;  he  entered  at  an  early  age  the  bank-  placed  in  command  of  the  GrvMLder^  and  had 
ing  business,  and  filled  importaint  positions  of  an  important  share  in  preserving  for  the  Union 
trust  prior  to  his  removal  to  Bufi^o  in  1844^  the  fortress  of  Key  West.  In  April,  1861,  he 
where  he  started  an  individual  bank  known  for  was  appointed  conunander  of  the  new  sloop, 
many  years  as  "Patchen^s  Bank."  He  early  TuMcarora^  and  was  sent  after  rebel  cruisers, 
perceived  the  importance  of  connecting  Buffalo  At  his  own  request  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
with  New  York  by  way  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  the  monitor  TecuiMeh^  early  in  the  present 
and  projected  and  built  almost  wholly  from  his  year,  and  joined  the  James  Biver  flotilla.  Re- 
own  resources  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  centiy  he  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Admiral 
Bailroad.  extending  from  Buffalo  to  Coming,  Parragut,  and  bravely  met  his  fate  during  the 
N.  Y.  Involved  in  debt  by  this  enterprise,  assault  on  the  defences  of  Mobile, 
which  for  a  time  proved  unremunerative,  he  August  5. — ^Fabon,  John,  Chief  Engineei 
exhibited  rare  versatility  of  resource  in  main-  U.  S.  N.,  was  lost  by  the  sinking  of  the  Moni- 
taining  the  vast  burden,  but  at  last  it  proved  tor  Teeums^^  in  MobUe  Bay.  He  entered  the 
too  much  for  even  his  vigorous  and  well-bal-  service  in  1840,  being  appointed  from  the  State 
anced  mind,  and  the  wearied  brain  gave  way.  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  a  native 

July  30. — ^Waldo,  Rev.  Danisl.  {Sm  Waldo,  Upon  the  completion  of  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate 

Danisl.)  Fowhatan^  he  was  attached  to  her  as  one  r; 
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her  officers,  and  served  three  years  and  a  half  Aug,  11. — ^Vabiait,  Jsa^o  L.,  ex-lCavor  of 
in  her,  making  a  cruise  in  the  Golf,  thence  to  New  York  Oitj,  died  at  his  readenoe  in  Peeks- 
China  and  Japan.  He  served  as  senior  Assist-  kiU,  aged  75  years.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
ant  on  the  Niagara  during  the  laying  of  the  the  Knickerhockers,  and  was  for  near  half  a 
Atlantic  Cable,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  en-  century  identified  with  the  history  of  Nen 
^e  department  of  the  San  Jacinto  when  the  York. 

rebel  commissioners,  Slidell  and  Mason,  were  Aug,  12. — ^Van  Dorbn,  Ber.  Isaac,  a  dtstm- 
captured,  since  which  time  he  has  been  super-  gnished  teacher  and  clergyman  of  the  Dutch 
intendent  of  the  Monitors  built  at  the  iron  Reformed  Church,  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  K  J., 
ship-building  yard  at  Jersey  City.  Previous  in  his  92d  year.  He  graduated  at  Prmceton 
to  the  TeewmBeh  being  commissioned,  he  was  College,  studied  Divinity  with  Dr.  Bomaine  of 
ordered  to  the  Onondaga;  but  preferring  to  go  Schenectady,  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  iras  licensed 
to  sea  in  a  vessel  of  his  own  construction,  he  to  preach  by  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Ghnn^  of 
succeeded  in  getting  detached  and  ordered  to  New  York,  and  in  1800  was  settled  in  Hope- 
the  Tecumseh^  and  had  left  a  sick  bed  to  be  well.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  wliere  he  labored 
present  at  the  engagement  during  which  he  twenty-three  years.  He  then  removed  to  New- 
tost  his  life.  ark,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  prinoipal  of  the  acad- 

Aug,  6. — Stbdman,  Brig.-Gen.  Griffin  A.,  emy  four  years,  from  thence  to  Brooklyn,  and 
an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  near  Peters-  after  establishing  the  Collegiate  Instltate  in 
burg.  He  was  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  that  city,  removed  to  Lexing^ton,  Ky.,  oontinu- 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and  entered  the  ing  in  the  work  of  teadiing  nntU  quite  ad- 
service  in  1861,  as  m^'or  of  the  11th  regiment  vanced  in  life. 

Conn.  vols.  Onthe  resignation  of  the  lieutenant-  Atig.  18. — Coujkb,    Rev.    Joseph   Avieet, 

colonel  he  was  advanced  to  that  position,  and  in  died  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  aged  86  yeara    He 

the  battle  of  Antietam,  where  Col.  Kingsbury,  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  studied  at  the 

the  commander  of  the  regiment,  was  kmed,  he  Monson  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Rutgers 

was  wounded,  but  not  fatally.    Recovering,  he  College,  N.  J.,  July,  1849.  The  snoceeding  &n 

commanded  the  regiment  at  Fredericksburg,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 

and  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.    At  the  Reformed   Dutch  Church,  New    Brunswick, 

commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  he  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  was  or- 

was  put  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  fought  dained  pastor  of  the  churches  of  BronxviUe 

through  all  the  terrible  battles  of  the  campaign  and  Greenville,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.    In  the 

in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  frequent  commen-  spring  of  1855,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastor- 

dation  of  his  superior  officers,    After  the  ex-  ate  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Genera, 

plosion  of  the  mine  at  Petersburg  his  brigade  N.  Y.,  and  after  a  successful  ministry  of  four 

was  much  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  en-  years  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  ac- 

emy,  and  in  one  of  the  frequent  skirmishes  cepted  a  call  from  a  church  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 

which  occurred  he  lost  his  life.    His  commis-  over  which  he  was  instaDed  Nov.  16,  1859. 

sion  as  brigadier-general  did  not  arrive  till  after  He  was  the  author  of  ^^  The  Christian  Home; 

his  death,  though  he  had  been  acting  in  that  or.  Religion  in  the  Family ; '^  "The  Bight  War; 

capacity  for  several  months.  or,  the  Gospel  applied  to  the  Intercourse  of  In- 

Aug,  9. — ^FisK,  Miss  Fidelia,  an  American  dividuals  and  Nations ; "  "  The  Young  Men  of 

ndisionary  and  authoress,  died  at  Shelbume,  the  Bible; "  ^^ Little  Crowns  and  How  to  Wm 

Mass.    She   was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Them;"  "Pleasant  Paths  for  Little  Feet;" 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary ;  but  in  1843  and  the  "Dawn  of  Heaven." 

resigned  her  position  there  and  went  to  Persia,  Au^,  13. — Winslow,  Rev.  Hubbakd,  B.  D. 

where  she  labored  as  a  missionary  for  fifteen  {See  Winslow,  Hubbasd.) 

years,  being  much  of  the  time  connected  with  Aug,  16.— Gikabdet,Viotob  J.  B^  a  brigadier- 

a  female  seminary  as  teacher.    Owing  to  the  general  in  the  rebel  army,  killed  in  the  action 

failure  of  her  health  she  was  obliged  to  return  near  Ridimond,  Va.  He  was  quite  young,  asd 

to  this  country,  and  subsequently  assisted  in  had  previously  to  the  campaign  of  1864  been 

preparing  for  publication  "  A  Memorial   of  provost-marshal  of  Richmond. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,"  "Woman  Aug,  16.— Stbeight,  Col.  Abel  D.,  T5,  S. 

and  her  Saviour  in  Persia,"  and  at  the  time  of  volunteers,  killed  during  an  engagement  at 

her  death  was  engaged  upon  "Reminiscences  Dalton,  Ga.    He  was  a  resident  of  Indianapolis 

of  Miss  Mary  Lyon."  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  when  the  caD 

Aug,  9. — ^Feancis,  Ex-Gov.  John  Brown,  was  made  for  three  years'  men,  raised  a  reg- 

{See  Feanois,  John  Brown.)  iment,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel^d  took 

Aug.    11. — ^MoCall,    James,    a   prominent  part  in  the  campaign  which  placed  Kentuoky 

merchant  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city  of  and  Tennessee  in  the  possession  of  the  Union 

rheumatism  of  the  heart.    He  was  a  native  of  armies.    In  1868  he  led  a  cavalry  force  on  a 

Ii  eland,  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  raid  through  Alabama,  which  though  wdlcoo- 

and  entered  into  the  mercantile  trade.    Upon  ducted  was  but  partially  sucoessfol,  and  r^ 

retiring  from  business  he  was  elected  President  suited  in  his  being  taken  prisoner  and  confinea 

of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York,  which  in  Libby  prison.    After  a  long  period  of  pnra- 

position  he  filled  for  many  years.  tion  and  suffering,  he  made  his  escape  and  re- 
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tomed  to  lus  home  in  Indiana,  but  soon  after  Aug.  28. — Ym  Yleox,  Col.  Caitteb,  an  offi- 

rijoined  his  regiment  in  the  field.  cer  of  U.  S.  Tolunteers,  died  in  a  field  hospital, 

Aug.  16. — WooDBUBT,  Brig.-Gen.  DAi<mu.  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  a  wound  received  in 
Prinxas,  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Key  West,  action.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Illinois, 
Fla.,  of  yellow  fever.  He  graduated  at  West  joined  the  78th  Illinois  volunteers  at  the  corn- 
Point  in  1886,  and  was  first  commissioned  in  mencement  of  the  war,  and  had  recently  been 
the  8d  artillery,  but  in  1888  was  made  second  made  coloneL 

lieutenant   in  the  corps   of  engineers.      In  Aug.  24. — ^Entoht,   Dr.   Jonathan.     {See 

1847  he  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Knight,  Jonathan.) 

Oregon  route.    In  1858  he  was  promoted  to  a  Aug.  28. — Mabsh,  Hon.  Ephbaim,  President 

captaincy,  and  previous  to  1860  was  engaged  of  the  Morris  Oanal  and  Banking  Company, 

in  the  work  of  constructing  Fort  Jefferson,  in  died  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  of  disease  of  the 

the  Tortugas.    In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  heart,  aged  about  68  years.    He  was  one  of  the 

to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 

defences  of  Washington  under  Gen.  Barnard,  some  years  a  judge  of  one  of  the  county  courts, 

and  the  following  year  was  made  Heutenant-col-  Av^.  29. — ^Kulison,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Medical  Di- 

one!  of  volunteers,  and  subsequently  brigadier-  rector  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 

general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  March  19,  Shenandoah,  killed  near  Winchester  by  a  rebel 

1862,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Engl-  sharpshooter.    He  was  from  Ohio,  and  had  at- 

neer  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.   Dur-  tained  a  high  reputation  for  ability  in  his  pro- 

ing  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  campdgn  Gen.  fession. 

Woodbury's  command  was  engaged  in  construct-  Sept.  1. — Andbbson,  Bobbbt  H.,  a  brigadier- 

ing  bridges,  railroads,  earthworks,  etc.,  and  general  in  the  Confederate  army  from  Geor^a, 

greatly  assisted  the  army  in  its  movements,  a  n*aduate  of  West  Point,  killed  in  the  battle 

After  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Hooker  to  the  of  Jonesboro,  Ga. 

army,  Gen.  Woodbury  accepted  an  assignment  Sept.  1. — Cummino,  Alfbed,  a  brigadier-gen- 

to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf^  as  commander  eral  in  the  Confederate  army  from  Georgia,  a 

of  the  district  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  ar-  mtduate  of  West  Point,  killed  at  the  battiie  of 

riving  at  his  new  post  April,  1863.    In  June.  Jonesboro,  Ga. 

1868,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  Sept.  1. — Gboweb.  Col.  Williah  T.  C,  on 

of  En^neers  in  the  U.  S.  Army.    He  was  the  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  at  Jonesboro, 

author  of  a  work  entitled  "'  Sustaining  Walls,''  Ga.,  while  leading  his  troops  against  the  rebel 

1854;  also,  "Theory  of  the  Arch,"  1^8.  intrenchments,  a^  25  years.    He  was  a  resi- 

Aug  17. — Gbiblet,    Phxlo,    LL.  D.     [See  dent  of  NewTork  previous  to  the  war,  and  for 

Gbzdlbt,  Philo.)  several  years  was  connected  with  the  Metro- 

Aug,  21. — DuNOAN,  Commander  Jaubs  M.,  politan  Bank.    He  entered  the  volunteer  ser- 

an  officer  of  the  U.^  8.  Navy,  died  in  Brooklyn,  vice  in  May,  1861,  as  captain  in  the  17th  regi- 

N.  T.,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  44  years,  ment  N.  T.  S.  M.,  was  promoted  to  the  position 

He  was  a  native  of  Madisonville,  Ohio,  entered  of  mi^or,  and  passed  through  the  various  cam- 

the  navy  in  1837,  and  subsequently  passed  paigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the 

through  a  course  oi  study  at  the  naval  school,  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  he  was  wounded 

Philadelphia.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  and  disabled  for  nearly  a  year.    He  afterward 

Mexican  war,  and  especially  distinguished  him-  reorganized  the  regiment,  serving  with  it  in  the 

self  in  the  contest  which  preceded  the  annex-  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  subsequently  in^the 

ation  of  California.    The  commencement  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

present  war  found  him  serving  as  a  lieutenant       Sept.  1. — ^Patten, ^  a  brigadier-general 

on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Grttsader^  then  just  com-  in  the  Confederate  army,  killed  at  the  battle  of 

pleting  a  two  years'  cruise  after  slavers  on  the  Jonesboro,  Ga. 

ooost  of  Cuba.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Sept.  2. — Habootts,  Peteb  A.,  a  prominent 
commander,  and  asagned  to  the  storeship  R^  shipping-merchant  of  New  TorK,  died  at  his 
leoMy  and  subsequenSy  to  the  Monitor  Wee-  residence  in  that  city,  aged  66  years.  He  was 
hatoheirK,  of  which  he  had  command  when  she  of  French  descent  and  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
went  down  in  Charleston  harbor,  but  was  prov-  whence  he  removed  to  New  York  nearly  forty 
Identially  on  board  tiie  flag-ship  at  the  time  years  since,  and  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade, 
of  the  disaster.  He  was  in  command  of  the  principally  with  Havana.  He  mamtained  a 
Noruiicht  and  assisted  in  the  bombardment  of  high  reputation  for  his  strict  integrity,  re- 
Fort  Pulaski,  and  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  During  markable  business  ability,  and  generous  dispo- 
his  service  on  the  Gulf  blockade,  Commander  sition. 

Duncan  contracted  the  disease  which  termi-  Sept.  2. — ^Ibbland,  Col.  David,  an  officer  of 

nated  his  life.  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  a 

Aug.  21. — ^DusHANE,  CoL  A.  F,,  an  officer  wound  received  at  Resaca  some  months  pro- 
of U.  8.  volunteers,  killed  before  Petersburg,  vious.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  entered 
Va.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  acting  as  the  service  in  the  187th  New  York,  and  distin- 
brigadier-general  of  tiie  Maryland  brigade.  guished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Lookout  Moun- 

Aug,    22. — Applstok,    Hon.   Johk.     {See  tain,  Mission  Bidge,  and  Resaca,  where  he  was 

AppuETOii,  JoHir.)  severely  wounded.    At  the  time  of  his  death 
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he  commanded  the  8d  brigade,  2d  division,  20th  Sept  4. — Hasoall,  Brig. -Gen.  Milo  S.,  an 

corps.  officer  of  U«  S.  volunteers  from  Indiana,  who 

Sipt  2. — West,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.  D.  (See  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of  one  of  the 

West,  Nathaniel.)  Indiana  regiments,  bat  was  promoted  to  a 

Sept.  8. — MoGiLVEBY,  Col.  Fbeeman,  an  offi-  brigadier-generalship  in  1862.  He  bandied  his 
cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers  from  Maine,  died  while  brigade  with  great  skill  and  braverj  in  &# 
nnder  the  inflnence  of  chloroform,  undergoing  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he  was  wounded, 
an  operation  made  necessary  by  a  wound  re-  but  returned  to  his  command  and  participated 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  Chaffin's  Farm.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Ghickamanga  and  MissioQ 
a  skilful  artillerist,  and  at  the  battle  of  Gettys-  Ridge,  and  was  active  as  division  oommanda 
burg,  on  the  2d  of  July,  as  chief  of  artillery  in  in  tibe  early  battles  of  the  Atlantic  campugn. 
Sedgwick^s  corps,  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  He  was  killed  in  an  engagement  near  Frank- 
day  by  the  skill  and  promptness  with  which  he  lin,  Tenn. 

planted  his  batteries,  and  the  tenacity  with  S<^t,  4. — Johnson,   Hon.  Henst,  ex-Gov- 

which  he  held  them  to  their  work.    At  the  emor  of  Louisiana ;    died  in   the  parish  of 

time  of  his  death  he  was  chief  of  artillery  in  Pointe  Coupee,  La.,  in  the  90th  year  oi  his 

the  10th  corps,  Army  of  the  James.  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi,  was  edo- 

S^t  8. — MoBGAN,  Brig.-Gen.  John  H.,  an  cated  for  the  law,  and  in  1809  was  appointed 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  shot  clerk  of  the  Second  Superior  Court  <^  the 

while  trying  to  make  his  escape  from  a  com-  Territory  of  New  Orleans,  and    two   years 

pany  of  Union  cavaby  who  had   surrounded  after  Judge  of  the  Pariah  Court  of  St.  Maiy. 

and  seized  him  at  Greenville,   Tenn. ;    aged  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  whidi 

38  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Huntsville,  Ala-  framed  the  State  Constitution  of  1812,  and  Id 

bama.    His  military  training  was  acquired  in  1818  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature; 

the  war  with  Mexico,  and  subsequently  as  a  wasGrovernorfroml824  to  1828,  and  a  senator 

captain  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  with  whom  he  from  1836  to  1839,  and  again  from  1844  to 

entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  1849,  soon  after  which  he  retired  to  privAte 

During  the  winter  of  1862-'8  he  commanded  a  life. 

cavalry  force  in  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  and  greatiy  Sept  4. — ^WnrrK,  Hon.  Albebt  S.,  died  at 

annoyed  Gen.  Rosecrans'  outposts  and  com-  his  residence,  near  Stockwell,  Ind.,  aged  61 

munications.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he  headed  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  gradih 

an  extensive  raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  in  ated  at  Union  College  in  1822,  stadied  law  at 

which  he  was  captured,  with  a  large  number  Newburgh,  and  removed  to  Indiana,  where,  for 

of  his  command,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Ohio  several  years,  he  was  Clerk  in  the  House  of 

Penitentiary ;  but  a  few  months  after  he,  in  Representatives.    He  was  a  Representative  in 

company  with  six  of  his  officers,  made  his  Congress  from  1837  to^  1839;    Senator  froni 

escape.    He  subsequently  made  several  raids  1839  to  1845;  and  again  a  Representative  id 

into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  distinguishing  the  37th  Congress.    At  the  close  of  his  term 

himself  by  his  brutality  and  his  adroitness  in  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three  Gommi8si(Mier9 

avoiding  a  collision  with  the  Union  troops.  on   Indian  depredations.      On  the  death  of 

Sept  8. — Sandbbs,  Mi^or  Rbib,  an  officer  Judge  Caleb  B.  Smith  he  was  appointed  Jpdge 
in  the  Confederate  service,  a  son  of  the  Con-  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana, 
federate  Agent,  George  IN".  Sanders,  died  at  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
Fort  Warren,  Boston,  aged  27  years.  He  was  death.  Judge  White  was  also  President  sac- 
sent  as  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Confeder-  cessively  of  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 
ate  Government  to  Europe,  on  a  blockade-run-  Railroad  and  the  Tol^o  and  Wabash  Y&Uey 
ner,  but  was  captured  and  confined  in  Fort  Railroad,  and  was  at  all  times  a  zealous  sap- 
Warren  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  porter  of  public  improvements. 

Sept  8. — ^WmTTiEB,  Miss  Eiizabbth  H.,  an  Sept  6. — Clabk,  Col.  James  C,  an  officer 
American  poetSss,  died  at  her  residence  at  of  U.  S.  volunteers ;  died  in  Troy,  from  illness 
Amesbury,  Mass.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  poet  contracted  during  service  in  Louisiana,  aged 
John  G.  Whittier,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  49  years.  He  served  in  tho  Peninsular  cam- 
Friends,  and  a  lifelong  advocate  of  liberty.  paign,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 

Sept  4. — Cook,  Rev.  Russkll  S.  (See  Cook,  lantry  at  Port  Hudson.     He  was  colonel  of 

Russell  S.)  the  79th  colored  regiment,  and  at  the  time  of 

Sept  4. — Fbenoh,  Hon.   A.   C,    ex-Gov-  his  death  was  acting  as  brigadier-generaL 

emor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  died  at  his  resi-  S^t  6. — Babtow,  Edoab  J.,  a  prominen* 

denoe  in  Lebanon,  111.    He  was  a  native  of  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  died  at  Morristown,  K.  J. 

New  Hampshire,  educated  at  Harvard  Uni-  He  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  liberality, 

versity,    emigrated    to   Illinois,    and  entered  and  was  tho  principal  contributor  to  the  erec- 

the  public  service  of  that  State  not  far  from  tion  of  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Holy 

1835.    He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  was  Trinity  in  Broddyn.     He  also  held  several 

made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  civil  positions  of  distinction.                           ^ 

McKendree  College,  and  for  some  years  was  in  Sept  6.— Smith,  Rev.  Thoila^  Matheb,  DJ^** 

charge  of  the  law  department  of  that  Institu-  (See  Smith,  Thomas  Matheb.) 

tion.  Sept  9.-~Chambebs,  Rev.  R.  D.,  a  clergy* 
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man  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  and  meat,  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 

IVesident  of  Emory  Female  College,  Carlisle,  especially  distinguished  himself  at  Eredericks- 

Pa. ;   died  of  consumption.    He  entered  the  hurg,  Grettysburg,  and  the  battles  of  the  Wil- 

Baltimore  Conference  in  1845,  and  served  in  demess. 

various  appointments  until  1859,  when  he  be-  Sept,  16. — ^Potts,  Rev.  Geobge,  D.  D.     {See 

came  Professor  of  Languages  in  Irving  Col-  Potts,  Geobob,  D.  D.) 

lege.    Subsequently  he  established  tlie  Insti-  Sept   19. — Godwdt,  Brig.-Gen.   A.  C,  an 

tution  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  at  the 

of  his  death.  battle  of  Winchester,  Ya.     He  was  a  native 

Sept.  10. — ^Thomson,  Geobge,  a  government  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  formerly  Provost-Mar- 
official,  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  aged  78  shal  of  Richmond,  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  chief  clerk  of  moted  colonel  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment, 
the  Topographical  Bureau,  and  was  subse-  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  was 
quently  transferred  to  the  same  portion  in  the  made  brigadier-general. 
Bureau  of  Engineers.  Sept,  19. — ^Rhodes,  Mig.-Gen.  Robebt  E., 

SepU  11. — Faxok,  Henbt  W.,  an  editor  and  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  in 

author,  died  at  Harwood  Hospital,  Washington,  the  battle  at  Winchester,  Ya.     He  was  a  na- 

D.  C.    He  was  a  native  of  Buffalo,  entered  the  tive  of  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  graduated  at  the  Yir- 

navy  as  an  apprentice,  and  after  two  or  three  ginia  Military  Institute,  in  the  class  of  1848, 

years^  service  returned  home,  and  became  con-  and  after  a  few  years  of  professorship  at  that 

nected  with  a  telegraph  office  in  Troy,  and  institution,  removed  to  Alabama.    In  1861  he 

subsequently  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  candle  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  captain  of 

manufactory.    In  1855  he  became  one  of  the  the  Mobile  Cadets,  and,  upon  the  organisatien 

editors  of  the  Buffalo  "  Republic,"  and  after-  of  the  5th  Alabama  regiment,  was  appointed 

wards  of  the  "Tunes,"  continuing   in   that  its  colonel.     Soon  after  the   first  battle  of 

capacity  after  it  was  merged  into  the  "Re-  Manassas,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

public "  until  August,  1860,  when  he  became  brigadier-general ;  was  wounded  at  the  battie 

army  correspondent  for   some  of  the   New  of  Seven  Pines,  and  also  at  Sharpsburg ;  was 

York  papers,  and  occasionally  for  the  Buffalo  present  at  Fredericksburg,  and  at  Chancellors- 

"  Courier."     He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Sil-  ville,  when  he  was  made  mtgor-general ;  serv- 

ver  Lake  Snake  Story,"  the  "A.  P.  L.  Parin  ed  through  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  with 

Papers,"  and  other  humorous  effusions,  and  Early,  in  the  defence  of  Lynchburg,  and  with 

ranked  high  among  the  humorous  writers  of  the  army  of  the  valley  of  Yirginia  in  1864, 

the  Press.  throughout  its  marches  and  battles,  command- 

Sept,  12. — ^Alvebson,  James  Lawbeitoe,  ing  one  of  the  two  army  corps  of  which  it  was 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Acting  composed,  until  he  fell  at  Winchester. 
President  of  Genesee  College,  died  at  Lima,  S^t,  19. — ^Russell,  Brig.-Gen.  David  A., 
N.  Y.,  aged  48  years.  He  was  a  native  of  the  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  in  bat- 
State  of  Ifew  York,  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  tie  near  Winchester,  Ya.  He  graduated  at 
University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1838,  and  West  Point  in  1845,  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
soon  after  took  charge  of  an  Academy  in  and  was  brevetted  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  In  1841  he  became  a  teacher  conduct  at  National  Bridge  and  Cerro  Gordo, 
in  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  and  in  In  1854  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
1844  returned  to  Lima  as  teacher  in  the  Gene-  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry,  in  the  regular 
see  Wesleyan  Seminary,  of  which  he  became  army,  and  in  August,  1862,  was  made  m^or  in 
principal  in  1847,  holding  this  office  until  ap-  the  8th  infantry.  He  entered  the  volunteer 
pointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1849.  service  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 

Sept,  12. — Benjamin,  Pabe.     (See  Benja-  war  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tth  Massa- 

BON,  Pabe.)  chusetts  volunteers,  attached  to  the  6th  army 

Sept,  14. — Howell,  Brig.-Gen.  Joshua  B.,  corps,   served  with   distinctibn   through  the 

an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  accidentally  important  battles  of  1862-'8,  having  been  com 

killed  near  Petersburg,  Ya.,  by  being  thrown,  missioned  a  brigadier-general  November,  1862, 

from  his  horse,  aged  about  65  years.    He  was  and  subsequentiy  was  in  command  of  Gen. 

a  brave  officer,  and  had  been  wounded  in  sev-  Howe^s  division,  6th  army  corps,  and  in  that 

eral  battles  during  the  war.     He  was  colonel  command  served  with  distinction  at  Gettys- 

of  the  85th  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volun-  burg,  and  in  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Grant  from 

teers,  and  had  recently  been  made  brigadier-  the  Kapidan  to  the  James.     In  the  summer  of 

general.  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 

Sept,  14. — ^Patten,  Migor  (Acting  Colonel)  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  where 

Henbt  L.,  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  he  met  his  death,  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head 

of  wounds  received  in  battle,  near  James  River,  of  his  troops. 

a^ed  28  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Kingston,  Sept,  22.— Mabshall,  Hon.  Thomas  F.,  an 

Is.  H.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1858,  orator  and  politician  of  Kentucky,  died  at  his 

spent  a  few  years  in  teaching,  and  when  the  residence  near  YersaiDes,  Woodford  Countyj 

\rar  broke  out  was  studying  law.     He  entered  Ky.,  aged  about  64  years.     He  was  a  son  ot 

the  army  with  the  20th  Massachusetts  regi-  Chief  Justice  Marshal,  and  in  his  youth  was 
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an  earnest  and  persevering  siadent,  disciplining  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  the  Jo'kM 

his  mental  powers  with  extraordinary  diligence  AdarM  sloop-of-war  some  years.    In  1848  he 

and  success ;  but  in  early  manhood,  owing,  it  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in 

was  said,  to  a  disappointment  which  deeply  the  years  1857-8  commanded  the  squadron  on 

affected  him,  he  became  addicted  to  occasional  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  old  Oorutitutum  being 

habits  of  intoxication.    He  repeatedly  attempt-  his  flagship.    In  Jnly,  1862,  on  the  creation  by 

ed  to  reform ;  and  such  was  his  remarkable  law  of  the  grade  of  commodores  in  the  navy, 

eloquence,  logical  and  rhetorical  power,  and  so  he  received  a  commission  as  such.    He  had 

extensive  his  attainments,  that  in  spite  of  his  been  in  the  service  fifty-three  years, 

occasional  lapses,  he  attained  to  high  distinction.  Sept,  29. — ^Bubnham,  Brig.-Gren.  Hirajc,  an 

He  entered  npon  the  practice  of  law  at  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  in  battle  at 

early  age,  and  in  1831  removed  to  Louisville,  Ohaffin^s  Farm.    He  entered  the  service    as 

where  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  forensic  colonel  of  the  6th  Maine  volunteers,  leading 

power  which  brought  him  an  extensive  prac-  them  with  skill  and.  gallantry  through  the  Penin- 

tice.    In  1884,  and  for  several  years  subse-  sular  campaign,  at  Antietam,  and  subseqaently. 

quently,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla-  At  the  second  battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  dis- 

ture,  and  electrifled  that  body  by  his  brilliant  tinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  courage,  and 

speeches.    In  1840,  having  removed  to  Wood-  again  at  Gettysburg.    In  April,  1864,  he  was 

ford  County,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  made  brigadier-general,  and  during  the  cam- 

the  Ashland  District,  and  while  there  added  paign  from  the  WUdemess  to  Fetersbm-g,  he 

to  his  high  reputation  by  the  remarkable  elo-  bore  a  conspicuous  part.   A  few  weeks  i)revion8 

quence  of  some  of  his  speeches.    Of  one  of  to  his  death  he  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  in 

th^,  that  against  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  Stannard's  division  18th  corps. 

Haverhill  petition  case,  Mr.  Adams   himself  Sept  29.— Welch,  Col.  K.  E.,  an  officer  of 

said  that  ^4t  united  the  eloquence  of  Burke  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  in  battle  near  Ohaffin's 

and  Sheridan.*^    While  in  Congress  he  again  Farm.    He  was  commissioned  colonel  in  1863, 

attempted  to  abandon  the  use  of  intoxicating  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  16th  Michi- 

liquors,  taking  the  Washingtonian  pledge,  and  gan  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  gal- 

a&ering  to  it  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  giv-  lantly  fighting  when  he  met  his  death.    He 

ing  evidence  of  his  intellectual  vigor  in  several  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  moat 

temperance   addresses,  which   brought  great  skilful  officers  of  the  volunteer  service, 

numbers  to  sign  the  pledge.    In  1846  he  was  Sept  29. — ^Williamb,  Hon.  Jabed  W.,  ex- 

a  candidate  for  Congress  as  a  Democrat  (he  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  died  at  Lancas- 

had   previously  been  a  Whig),  in  the  Scott,  ter,  N.  H.    He  was  long  in  public  life,  and  be- 

Harrison,  and  Bourbon  Cos.  District,  but  was  sides  holding  the  office  of  governor  for  one  year, 

defeated  by  Hon.  Garrett  Davis,  and  lapsing  had  served  two  terms  in  Congress,  and  several 

into  his  previous   unfortunate   habits,  never  terras  in  the  State  Legislature, 

entered  upon  public  life  again.  Sept    80. — ^Baldwdt,  Hon  Joseph  G.,  ex- 

Sept  22. — ^Wblls,  Hon.  Robebt  W.,  Judge  Chief  Justice  of  California,  ^ed  at  San  Fran- 

of  the  U.  8.  District  Court  for  the  western  dis-  cisco.    He  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the 

trict  of  Missouri,  died  in  Bowling  Green,  Ken-  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  1857,  and  Was 

tucky.    He  waa.  a  resident  of  Jefferson  City,  Chief  Justice  from  January,  1863,  to  January, 

and  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  1864. 

United  States  Bench  of  Missouri,  never  missing  Sept  80. — Gbeenhow,  Mrs.  Hose  A.,  a 
a  term  of  either  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  spy  of  the  Confederates,  drowned  in  Wilming- 
until  two  months  previous  to  his  death.  As  a  ton  Harbor,  N.  C,  in  attempting  to  land  from 
jurist  he  had  few  superiors.  It  was  his  fortune  a  blockade  runner  in  which  die  had  come  from 
to  decide  upon  many  of  the  most  complicated  Europe.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Green- 
questions  presented  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  how,  for  many  years  translator  of  the  State 
solution,  and  his  views  were  always  highly  re-  Department  at  Washington,  and  at  the  com- 
spected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  mencement  of  the  war  resided  in  th^t  city,  and 
States.  was  arrested  for  communicating  information  to 

S^t  24. — Bates,    Joshtta.       (See   Bates,  the  offie-ers  of  the  Confederate  army  relative  to 

Joshua.)  the   position  and  movements  of  the  United 

Sept  24:. — CoirovEB,  Commodore  Thomas  A.,  States  armies.    She  was  imprisoned  for  some 

U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  aged  tinfe  in  her  own  house,  and  afterwards  in  the 

73  years.    He  entered  the  navy  in  January,  Old  Capitol  Prison,  but  was  finally  discharged. 

1812,  his  first  cruise  being  on  the  Beeex^  com-  when  she  went  to  England,  and  there  published 

manded  by  Captain  David  Porter,  during  the  an  account  of  her  imprisonment.    It  was  on  her 

war  with  England.    EQs  next  service  was  un-  return  from  that  country  that  she  lost  her  life, 

der  Commodore  McDonough,  on  Lake  Cham-  October  1. — Bellamy,  Rev.  David,  a  Baptist 

plain.    Promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  shortly  after,  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence  in  Home,  IT.  Y., 

he  served  on  board  the  Ouerriere  in  the  Medi-  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    In  1833  he  was 

terranean,  and  subsequently  in  other  vessels  in  pastor  of  a  church  in  Skeneateles,  Onondi^^ 

various  portions  of  the  world  until  his  promo-  County,  N.  T,,  and  from  thence  was  called  to' 

tion  to  the  position  of  commander  about  1835,  Manlius,  where  he  labored  ontil  1839,  when  ill 
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health  compelled  him  to  reBign.    He  then  en-        Get  6. — Amort,  CoL  Thouas  J.  0.,  an  ofiS* 

gaged  in  the  servioe  of  the  American  and  cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  of  yellow  fever  at 

f'oreign  Bible  Society,  and  finding  his  health  Newbem,  N.  0.    He  graduated  at  the  Mi]^tary 

somewhat  benefited  by  travel,  entered  again  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1851,  and  was  as- 

the  pastoral  office  at  Ithica,  Tompkins  County,  ngned  to  the  7th  infantry,  in  which  he  obtain- 

and  in  1841  became  pastor  of  the  Stanton  Street  ed  a  first  lieutenancy  in  1855,  and  in  1861  a 

BaptiBt  Church,  New  York  Oity,  where  he  re-  captaincy.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  appoint- 

mamed  until  1&46 ;  he  then  united  with  others  ed  colonel  of  the  17th  Mass.  volunteers,  wiUi 

in  forming  Hope  Chapel  (now  Calvary)  Baptist  which  regiment  he  took  part  in  G^n.  Bumside's 

Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor  three  years.  North  Carolina  expedition,  participating  in  the 

Subsequently  he  preached  in  Arcadia,  at  Mount  capture  of  Newbum,  where  he  remained  sta- 

Morris,  and  at  Rome,  where  he  labored  sue-  tioned  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    During 

cessftilly  until  his  deatii.  nearly  the  whole  of  his  service  in  North  Caro- 

October  1. — Wood,  Hon.*  REUBior,  ez-Qov-  Hna  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
emor  of  Ohio,  died  at  Rockport,  Ohio,  aged  78        Get  7. — Greoo,  Brig.-Gen.,  an  officer  in  the 

years.    He  was  formerly  a  resident  of  New  Confederate  service,  killed  in  battle  near  Pe- 

York,  but  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  tersburg,  Ya.    He  was  commanding  a  Texas 

he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1817,  and  brigade  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1840  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme        Get,  8. — ^Yottno,  EDMi7in>  M.,  a  prominent 

Court  of  that  State.    In  1849  he  was  elected  leather  merchant  of  New  York  City,  died  of 

Crovemor  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  re-  paralysis,  aged  50  years.    He  was  a  man  of 

elected  in  1850,  when  the  new  constitution  great  benevolence,  and  had  taken  an  active  in- 

took  effect,  vacating  the  office.    In  1852  the  terest  in  many  of  the  philanthropic  institntiotis 

Democratic  Convention  discussed  the  nomina-  of  the  city. 

tion  of  Mr.  Wood  for  the  Presidency,  but  ulti-        Get.  9. — ^Wellabd,  Hon.  Jomr  D.,  LL.  D., 

mately  agreed  upon  Franklin  Pierce.    In  1858  an  American  jurist,  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.    He 

€k>v.  Wood  was  made  U.  S.  Consul  to  Yalpa-  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  in  1819,  and 

raiso,  holding  that  position  for  eighteen  months,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar 

when  he  resigned  and  retired  to  the  quiet  of  a  about  1823.    He  had  been  Judge  of  the  Circuit 

farmer's  life.  Court  for  some  years,  and  subsequentiy  a  mem- 

Gct,  2. — Piatt,  Mrs.  Louisb  Eibbt,  an  Amer-  ber  of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Rensselaer 

ican  authoress,  died  in  Cincinnati.     She  was  district.    HeleftbywiH  a  legacy  of  $10,000  to 

the  author  of  a  series  of  essays  which  appeared  Dartmouth  College. 

in  the  "  Home  Journal,'*  over  the  signature  of        Get.  12. — ^Taitet,  Rogsb  B.,  Chief  Justice 

''  Bell  Smith."    Her  letters  from  Paris  were  U.  S.    (^  Tanbt,  Books  B.) 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume  entitied        Get,  18. — Ohlensohlaoeb,  Dr.  £mil,  late 

*•''  Bell  Smith  Abroad,"  medical  inspector  on  Gen.  Sheridan's  staff,  was 

Get,  2. — ^Wdtslow,  Mrs.  NATHAinEL,  died  at  murdered  by  guerrillas  near  Winchester,  aged 

Williston,  Yt.,  aged  95  years.    She  was  the  29  years. 

mother  of  the  deceased  brothers  Winslow,  Gor-        Get.  13. — ^Wxlues,  Col.  Geobos  D^  an  offi- 

don,  Hubbard,  and  Myron.  cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  of  wounds  re- 

Get  8. — ^Meigs,  Lieut.  John  B.,  an  officer  of  ceived  in  the  battie  near  Stra^urg.  He  was 
U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  by  guerrillas  near  Har-  made  colonel  of  the  84th  regiment  Ma&sachu- 
risonburg.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Mij.-Gen.  setts  volunteers,  August  1862. 
Meigs,  Qn'artermaster-General ;  graduated  at  Get,  14. — Sandebson,  Col.  John  P.,  an  offi- 
West  P(Hnt  in  1868,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  Provost  Marsha] 
and  with  the  highest  honors,  and  was  immedi-  General  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  died 
ately  sent  to  the  field,  where  he  highly  distin-  at  St.  Louis.  He  nad  filled  many  important 
guided  himself  during  the  campaigns  in  Mary-  offices  of  trust  during  the  war,  among  which 
land,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Shenandoah  val-  was  that  of  chief  derk  of  the  War  Depart- 
ley.  At  the  time  of  his  deatii  he  was  engaged  ment,  during  Mr.  Cameron's  term  as  Secretary, 
in  making  a'military  survey,  in  his  capacity  of  Before  resigning  that,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoidi.  tenant-colonel  of  the  15th  U.  S.  infantry,  and 

Get.  5. — ^Bbdfisld,  CoL  Jambs,  an  officer  of  soon  after  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 

U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  18th  U.  S.  infantry,  with  which  he  passed 

regiment  in  the  battie  of  Allatoona  Pass,  Ga:,  through  the  fearful  contest  of  Chickamauga. 

a^d  40  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Clyde,  Some  months  previous  to  his  death  he  was  ap- 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Tale  Col-  pointed  to  the  re^ponfflble  office  of  Prov()8l 

lege  in  1845,  studied  law,  and  was  for  some  ManQial  General  at  St.  Louis, 
time  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State        Get,  14. — ^Wadeins,  Brig.-Gen.,  an  officer  in 

(New  York).     He  subsequentiy  removed  to  the  Confederate  service,  killed  in  the  battie  of 

Iowa,  and  was  elected  State  Seuator.    At  the  Besaca,  Ga. 

outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  assisted  in  raising        Get.  17. — ^Mott,  Hon.  John  M.,  late  U.  S 

the  89th  Iowa  re^ment,  which  he  led  through  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 

nearly  all  the  hard  campaigns  of  tiie  Western  York,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.    He  was  a 

army.  reddent  of  Lansingburg,  and  had  been  a  mem 
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ber  of  Congress.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he        Get.  20. — Chandlbb,  Bev.  Amabiah,  !>•  D., 

was  in  Washington  bj  appointment  of  Gov-  a  Congregational  clergyman,  died  at  his  resi- 

emor  Saymonr,  as  commissioner  of  elections.  dence  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  aged  82  years.     He 

Oei.  17. — ^PosTEB,  Lemuel,  D.  D.,  an  Amer-  was  a  native  of  Deerfield ;  fitted  for  college  -with 

ican  Baptist  clergyman,  and  at  the  time  of  his  Bey.  Dr.  Packard  of  Shelbarne,  graduated  bX 

death  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Western  De-  the  University  of  Vermont,  studied  theology, 

partment  of  the  American  Tract  Society  (Bos-  and  commenced  preaching  in  Waitsfield,  Vt.    la 

tonX  died  in  Chicago,  IlL    He  had  been  in  tiie  1882  he  was  installed  over  the  !Elrst  Churdli  in 

ministry  about  thirty  years,  and  had  had  a  long  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  to  labor 

and  sQccessfol  pastorate  at  Lowell,  and  snbse-  imtil  his  death. 

quently  at  Pitt^eld,  Mass.    He  was  a  man  of        Oct.  20. — Rahbextb,  M^j.-Gen.  Stephek  D^ 

fine  cidtore,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  an-  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  died  of 

thor  of  several  religions  works.    He  had  been  wonnds  received  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Creek. 

appointed  to  the  secretaryship  in  May,  1864^  He  was  commanding  a  division  in  Early^s  army, 
and  had  had  bat  a  short  experience  in  its  dn-        Get,  22. — ^Winslow,  Rev.  Mtbon,   D.   D., 

ties,  but  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  those  with  LL.D.    (See  Winslow,  Mybon.) 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  Get.  26. — ^Eeixs,  Maboellus,  a  weU-known 

Get.  18. — BiBNET,  Mi^.-Gen.  David  Bell,  citizen  of  New  York,  died  at  Parkersbnrg,  Va. 

(See  Bucket,  David  Bell.)  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  "  Ten  Grovemors" 

Get  19. — Bid  WELL,  Brig.-Gren.  Daitiel  D.,  when  that  board  was  in  existence,  and  at  a 

an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  in  the  bat-  later  period  occupied  a  position  in  the  Oustom- 

tie  of  Cedar  Creek,  Ya.,  aged  about  48  years.  House. 

He  was  bom  in  the  township  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,        Get.  26. — Cobb,  Ltman,  author  of  niimeroiia 
where  he  became  a  prominent  and  influential  school-books,  died  at  Colesburgh,  Potter  Goon- 
citizen^  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  ty,  Pa.,  aged  about  65  years.    He  was  the  author 
identined  with  the  military  organizations  of  the  of  "Just  Standardfor  Pronouncing  English  Lan- 
dty.    When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  holding  guage,''  Kew  York,  1826 ;  Spelling-book,  l^ew 
the  oS&ce  of  police  Justice,  but  resigned  his  York,  1826 ;  Introduction  to  ditto,  1831 ;  Ex- 
position and  entered  the  65th  regiment  of  volun-  positor  to  ditto,  1836;    "Juvenile  Reader,'* 
teers  as  a  private,  and  was  subsequently  ap-  Nos.  L,  XL,  IH.,  New  York,  1831;  "Se<mel^ 
pointed  brigade  inspector.    Upon  the  death  of  to  ditto,  1886 ;   "  North  American  Reader," 
the  captain  of  his  company  he  resigned  that  1835;   "Abridgment  of  Walker's  Pronoonc- 
position,  accepted  the  command  vacated,  and  ing  Dictionary,"  Hartford,  1829  (Ithica  1828, 
withdrawing  it  from  the  regiment,  reorganized  '29) ;  a  series  of  spelling-books,  New  York, 
it  as  an  independent  citizen's  corps,  thus  form-  1848 ;  "  New  Juvenile  Reader,"  Nos.  I.,  U.,  III^ 
lag  the  nucleus  of  what  has  since  beenlcnown  New  York,  1843,  '44;  "New  Speaker,"  New 
as  the  74th  regiment    In  September,  1861,  he  York,  1852 ;  "  New  Pronouncing  School  Dio- 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  49th  regiment,  tionary,"  New  York,  1843 ;  "  New  Dictionary 
served  withit  through  the  Peninsular  campaign,  of  English  Language,"  New  York,  2d  edition, 
and  during  the  "  seven  days'  battles"  was  in  1833 ;  "  Miniature  Lexicon  of  the  English  Lan- 
command  of  a  brigade,  continuing  in  charge  guage,"  New  York,  1835,  '54;  "Arithmetical 
from  Harrison'^  Landing  to  Washington,  and  Rules  and  Tables,"  New  York,  1835 ;  "  Cypher- 
up  to  the  time  of  the  battles  of  South  Moun-  ing  Book,"  New  York,  1835;   "Explanatory 
tain  and  Antietam,  when  he  resumed  conmiand  Arithmetic,"  Nos.  L,  XL,  New  York,  1832,  'S5. 
of  his  regiment    Col.  BidweU  took  a  promi-        Get.  26. — Faoan,  brig.-Gren.  J.,  an  officer  in 
Dent  part  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  Confederate  service  from  Texas,  killed  in 
Ohancellorsvilie,  commanded  a  brigade  at  Get-  Kansas.     He  had  been  a  prominent  actor  in 
tysburg,  and  when  Gen.  Grant  took  command  most  of  the  considerable  Western  battles,  and 
c^  the  armies  in  Virginia,  was  again  placed  in  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery  as  corn- 
charge  of  a  brigade,  participating  in  all  the  bat-  mander  of  a  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Shilob, 
ties  near  Petersburg.    He  was  commission^  and  as  a  brigadier  at  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
briffadier-general  in  July,  1864,  and  had  served        Get.  26.— -Newton,  Ephbaim  Holland,  D  J)., 
witli  honor  in  all  the  late  battles  in  the  Shenan-  an  American  deiOTman  and  naturalist,  bom  at 
doah  valley,  under  Gen.  Sheridan.  New  Fane,  Yt.,  tfune  13th,  1787,  died  at  Cam- 

Gct.  19. — ^LowELL,  Col.  Crablbs  E.    (See  bridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Octobw 

Lowell,  Ciiables  R.)  26th,  1864.    He  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 

Get.  19. — Thobubn,  CoL  Joseph,  an  officer  lege  in  1810,  at  A^dover  Theological  Seminary 

of  U.  S.  volunteers,  who  entered  the  service  in  in  1813,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Haverhill  As- 

1861  as  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  West  Vir-  sooiation.     He  settled  and  was  ordained  in 

ginia  volunteers,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Marlboro,  Yt.^  1814,  as  successor  to  Gerahoip 

Creek.    He  was  a  brave  and  able  officer,  and  C.  Lyman,  D.D.,  and  during  the  following  year 

at  the  time  of  his  death  was  commanding  the  married  Huldah,  daughter  of  Mig.-Gen.  Timothy 

1st  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  F.  Chipman,  a  descendant  of  John  Howland  of 

While  rallying  his  men  he  was  treacherously  the  May  Flower,    In  1833  he  dissolved  con* 

surprised  and  wot  by  a  rebel  oficer  in  the  Union  nection  with  the  congregation  at  Marlboro,  and 

unifomu  was  installed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
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Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  charge  he  resigned  engagement  hetween  Gens.  Sheridan  and  Stn- 

in  1837,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  United  art's  cavalrT'  near  Richmond,  aged  ahont  88 

Preshyterian  Chnrch  in  Cambridge,  Washing-  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Western  Virginia, 

ton  Gonnty,  N.  Y.,  which  he  resigned  in  1848,  and  was  a  speaker  and  writer  of  some  didtino- 

and  has  had  no  regular  charge  since.    He  was  tion.    He  attained  an  nnenviable  notoriety  as  a 

Erincipal  of  Cambridge  Washington  Academy  "border  rofSan"  leader  in  the  Kansas  troubles 

•om  July,  1843,  to  1848.    In  1867  he  donated  of  1865-'68.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 

his  Taluable  mineralo^cal  and  geolo^cal  coUec-  he  raised  a  battalion  of  cavalry  in  Richmond, 

tion  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  which  was  soon  merged  in  tibe  5th  Virginia 

he  arranged  it  in  suitable  apartments  provided  cavalry,  and  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

by  the  trustees,  and  to  which  they  awsurded  the  lieutenant-colonel,  served  through  the  principal 

title  of  "  The  Newton  Cabinet."    In  1868  he  battles  in  Virginia.    He  had  but  recently  been 

presented  to  Middlebury  College  his  library,  made  colonel. 

where  it  is  arranged  in  an  alcove  bearing  los  Oct,  81. — ^HuNTmaTON,  Rev.  Daniel,  a  cler- 
name.  He  was  a  consistent  and  earnest  labor-  gyman  of  the  Congregational  Church,  died* at 
er  in  the  interests  of  education  and  progress,  a  Hadley,  Mass.,  aged  90  years.  He  was  bom  in 
patient  and  persevering  investigator  in  natural  Lebanon,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
science — ever  ready  to  give  agricultural  inter-  the  first  scholar  in  the  class  of  1794,  and  was 
ests,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  the  benefit  of  his  for  some  years  a  tutor  both  at  Yale  and  Wil- 
scientific  research  and  observation,  seeking  to  liams'  Colleges.  He  was  the  predecessor  of 
promote  and  ennoble  labor  in  all  its  varied  de-  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 
partments,  and  harmonize  it  with  Christian  and  Litchfield,  and  afterwards  had  charge  of  a  par- 
civil  duties.  ish  in  Middletown,  Conn.    In  1816  he  removed 

Oct.  27. — Cahill,  Rev.  D.  W.,  D.  D.,  an  Irish  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 

Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  orator,  died  in  until  his  death.    He  was  the  father  of  Rev.  F. 

Boston,  Mass.,  aged  about  65  years.    He  had  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 

attained  a  high  reputation  in  this  country  as  a  Oct,  81. — Winans,  Rev.  B.  F.,  a  clergyman  of 

lecturer  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  presiding 

subjects.  elder  of  the  Indianapolis  distiict  of  that  society, 

Oct  27. — ^Deabino,  Brig.-Gen.    ,    an  was  killed  by  a  railroad  accident  near  Lafayette, 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  near  Indiana,  while  acting  as  agent  of  the  Sanitary 

Petersburg,  Va.  Commission. 

Oct.  27.-^KiDDoo,  Col. ,  an  officer  of  I^ov,    1.— Chase,    Rev.  Ieah,   D.  D.     (See 

U.  S.  volunteers,  died  from  wounds  received  in  Chase,  Ibah,  D.  D.) 

battle  near  Richmond.    He  was  in  command  Nov.  1. — ^Thompson,  R.  H.,  M.  D.,  formerly 

of  the  22d  regiment  U.  S.  colored  troops.  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  Kew  York,  died  in 

Oct.  28. — Gbeenleaf,  Benjamin,  a  teacher  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  47  years.    He  was  a  na- 

and  author,  died  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  aged  78  tive  of  Rensselaer  County,  K.  Y.,  practiced 

years.    He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  medicine  in  Albany  for  ten  years,  and  removed 

1811.    From  1820  to  1850  he  was  Principal  of  to  Staten  Island  in  1855,  having  received  the 

Bradford  Academy,  where  he  fitted  thousands  appointment  of  Health  Officer.     During  the 

of  young  men  for  college.    He  was  widely  Quarantine  riots  in  1858  his  house,  with  all  its 

known  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  mathemati-  contents,  was  burned  by  the*  rioters.    Soon 

cal  works,  among  which  are  "  Mental  Arith-  after  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  interested 

metic  for  Beginners,"  Boston,  1845,  '46,  '51 ;  himself  in  various  measures  of  public  improve- 

"  Mental  Arithmetic  for  Schools,"  Boston,  1858,  ment,  becoming  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Cen- 

'69,  '60,  '61 ;    ditto  for  "  Primary  Schools,"  tral  and  Jamaica  RaOroad,  Park  Commissioner, 

1860;   ^*  National  Arithmetic,"  Boston,  1886,  and,  in  1868,  Quarantine  Commissioner.    To 

'47,  '55,  '60,  with  Key ;  "Elements  of  Algebra,"  his  skill  as  a  physician,  and  his  executive  talent, 

Boston,  1862 ;  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Algebra,"  the  port  of  iTew  York  is  largely  indebted  for 

Boston,   1858,   '54,   '55,   '60 ;    "  Elements  of  its  present  immunity  from  the  epidemics  inci- 

G^ometry,"   Boston,    1860  ;     "  Elements   of  dent  to  emigration  and  foreign  commerce. 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,"  Boston.  I7bv.  2. — Swam",  Hon.  William  D.,  a  teacher 

Oct.  29. — ^Ransom,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  E.  G.    (Ses  and  author,  died  at  his  residence  in  Dorchester, 

Ransom,  T.  E.  G.)  Mass.    He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Spellers 

Oct.  29. — ^Adamb,  Rev.  Sahitbl  W.,  a  clergy-  and  Readers  for  the  use  of  schools, 

man  of  the  Baptist  Church,  died  in  Cleveland,  Nov.  2. — ^Tallmadge,  Hon.  N.  P.   (See  Tall- 

Ohio,  aged  49  years.    He  was  bom  in  Vernon,  madge,  K  P.) 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Hamilton  Nov.  2. — ^Whttlock,  Rev.  G.  C,  LL.D., 
College,  Clinton,  N".  Y..  and  at  the  Theological  died  in  Albia,  Iowa.  He  was  for  several  years 
Seminary,  Hamilton,  ^.  Y.,  was  pastor  of  ihe  a  teacher  in  tiie  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
church  in  Vernon  three  years,  and  in  1846  re-  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  more  recently  had  been  Pro- 
moved  to  Cleveland  and  entered  upon  the  pas-  feesor  of  Natural  Science  in  Victoria  College, 
toral  relation  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Qoburg,  Canada. 

Oct.  29. — ^Pate,  Col.  Henbt  Clay,  an  officer  Nov.  8.-— Maxwell,  Hon.  Thomas,  was  acci- 

in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  during  the  dentally  killed  on  the  railroad  at  Ehnira,  K.  Y., 
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aged  78  years.    He  filled  many  podlions  of  that  yiUaae,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  natiTe 

public  trust  daring  his  life ;  was  at  one  time  a  of  Kew  York  City,  was  educated  for  a  pliyfii* 

member  of  Congress,  also  Sheriff  of  Tioga  cian,  but  in  1847  was  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop 

County,  and  Postmaster  of  the  village  of  Elmira.  Potter.    He  had  charge  of  parishes  in  Oyster 

Nov,  7. — ^Mbdabt,  Sam.,  an  Ohio  editor  and  Bay,  L.  I»  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  Stratford,  Cooul., 

politician,  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio.    He  was  and  Pittsneld,  Mass. 

born  in  Ohio  in  1801,  and  his  early  advantages  iVbo.  18. — JBLiioioin),  Hon.  James  H.     ^See 

of  education  were  limited.    Soon  after  arriving  Hammond,  Jambs  H.) 

at  man's  estate  he  joined  the  Jackson  party,  2^09, 17. — ^Pttmajt,  Hon.  John,  Judge  of  the 
and  remained  a  faithful  adherent  to  Gen.  Jack-  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  died  snd- 
son  through  his  entire  public  career.    He  early  denly  at  Providence,  aged  80  years.    He  had 
became  connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  held  the  above  position  for  forty  years, 
and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Ohio  I^&d.  19. — Hopkins,  Lieut.-CoL  James  A.  P., 
Statesman;  and  his  editorials,  though  lacking  an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  !New 
in  polish,  were  fall  of  vigor.    He  was  for  a  York  City.    He  entered  the  volunteer  aervioe 
long  time  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party  with  the  188d  rejpnent  N.  T.  (2d  MetnMpoli- 
in  Ohio.    Though  being  a  personal  Mend  of  tan),  faring  with  it  in  the  siege  of  Port  Mod- 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  separated  from  him  son.    He  also  fought  with  great  bravery  and 
when  he   opposed   Buchanan.     During  Mr.  skill  in  other  engagements  in  the  Departmezit 
Buchanan^s  administration  he  was  appointed,  of  Gen.  Banks.    During  the  latter  part  of  bis 
and  served  for  some  time,  as  Governor  of  the  career  at  l^e  South  he  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Territory  of  Kansas.    During  the  present  war  Police  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  subae- 
he  had  been  a  '^  Peace"  Democrat,  uiough  hav-  quently  received  a  commission  as  Chief  of  fbe 
ing  a  son  in  the  war  of  whom  he  was  very  United  States  Detective  Force  of  that  city, 
proud.    His  death  was  attributed  to  the  re-  N<n.  20. — ^Faibbanes,  Hon.  Eeastub.   {See 
mains  of  the  poison  inftised  into  his  system  at  Faibbanxb,  Ebastus.) 
the  National  Hotel,  Washington,  in  1857.  N'ov.  24. — Shximan,   Benj.,  M.  D.,  LLJ)., 

2if(n.  7. — ToLLBS,  Col.  Cobnelito  W.,  Chief  (8ee  Siluman.  Benjamin.) 

Quartermaster  of  Gen.  Sheridan^s  Army,  died  Nov.  24. — Tinslab,  Dr.  Benjamin  B.,  a  snr- 

at  Winchester,  Ya.,  of  wounds  received  from  geon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  suddenly  at  his 

guerrillas  Oct.  11th,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  reddence  in  Charlestown,  Mass.    He  had  be^i 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  for  more  than  forty  years  on  duty,  most  of  tiie 

May,  1861,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  18tii  regi-  time  at  sea,  and  his  success,  both  as  a  surgeon 

ment  of  infantry,  and  received  his  appointment  and  a  practitioner  of  medidne,  was  remarkable, 

of  quartermaster  August,  1862.    He  served  con-  Nov.  25. — Paoe,  M%j.  Joseph  W.,  an  officer 

stantly  in  the  field,  Sscharging  the  duties  of  his  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  suddenly  in  New 

position  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  winning  the  con-  Orleans,  La.     He  was  a  native  of  Boston, 

fidence  and  esteem  of  commanders  and  subord-  Mass.,  and  for  several  years  was  an  associate 

inates.     His  health  having  given  way  under  editor  and  publisher,  with  William  Matthews, 

his  severe  labors,  he  was  temporarily  placed  on  of  l^e  "  Yankee  Blade.''     More  recently  he 

duty  as  inspector ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  was  connected  with  several  of  the  leading  life 

was  appointed  Acting  Chief  Quartermaster  of  insurance  companies  of  New  York  City,  but 

the  Middle  Military  IMvision.    While  actively  continued  to  contribute  to  some  of  the  prind- 

engaged  in  the  duties  of  tills  position,  he  pub-  pal  Boston  and  New  York  journals.    In  the 

lished  some  valuable  contributions  to  military  summer  of  1868  he  entered  into  the  volunteer 

literature  in  the  **  United  States  Service  Maga-  service  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  18th  New 

zine,"  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal,"  and  York  cavalry,  and  in  1864  was  commissioned 

elsewhere.                            *  Mi^or  of  the  4th  U.  S.  colored  cavalry,  and  at 

Nov.  10. — ^Elton,  Hon.  John  P»  one  of  the  once   proceeded   to   the   Department  of  the 

Presidentisl  Electors  at  large  of  Connecticut,  Gulf.    During  the  Red  River  campaign  he  did 

and  a  distinguished  manufacturer  and  citizen,  able  and  effective  service,  but  in  August  was 

died  at  Waterbury,  in  that  State.  obliged  to  come  North  for  the  benefit  of  bis 

Nov,  11. — ^MoBBis,  P.  Van  Ness,  M.  D.,  ^ed  health.  While  here  he  entered  into  the  politi- 
in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  cal  campaign,  supporting  the  Administration 
He  was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  graduated  at  both  with  pen  and  voice.  The  second  week 
Williams^  College,  Mass.,  before  he  was  eighteen,  in  November  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  be- 
and  at  twenty-one  commenced  the  practice  of  fore  his  health  was  suffidentiy  recruited,  and 
medicine  with  his  father,  continuing  it  until  died  within  a  week  of  his  arrival, 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  He  was  a  Sept,  80. — Clebubne,  Mig.-Gen.  Patbick  B., 
man  of  great  liberality,  devoting  a  stated  por-  an  officer  of  the  Confederate  service,  and  at 
tion  of  his  income  to  charitable  purposes  beside  the  time  of  his  death  commander  of  a  corps 
the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Williams'  College,  and  in  Hood's  army,  killed  at  the  battie  of  Frank- 
made,  during  his  last  illness,  large  donations  to  lin.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  Joined 
religious  objects.  the  Confederate  army  from  Arkansas.    He  was 

Nov,  11. — Stbabns,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  St.  very  popiilar  with  his  troops,  and  the  Irishmen 

Peter's  Church,  Spottiswood   N.  J.,  died  in  in  the  Confederate  army  were  unwilling  to 
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serye  under  any  other  commander.    He  had  tifio  Glass  Book.''  the  ''  NoiiJi  American  Spell« 

participated  in  most  of  the  great  battles  of  ing  Book,"   "  Seqael  to  Easy  Lesson&J'  and 

Gens,  ^ragg,  Johnston,  and  Hood,  and  had  a  saperintended  the  compilation  of  tiie  "  History 

high  reputation  for  personal  courage  and  daring,  of  Dublin,"  beside  being  an  extensive  oontribu* 

Dec,  1. — Datton,  Hon.  Whxiam  L.     {Sm  tor  to  the  weekly  religious  and  secular  press. 
Dayton,  Wiluah  L.)  Deo,  18. — Savage,  Rev.   John   A.,    D.  D. 

Dec,  2.  —  BoABDMAN,  Hon.  David  Seek-  President  of  Carroll  OoUege,  Wisconsin,  died 
MAN,  died  at  Kew  Milford,  Conn.,  aged  96  years,  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  aged  64  years.  He  was 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1798,  was  ad-  for  more  than  twenty-three  years  pastor  of  the 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  speedily  took  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
rank  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Connecti-  Dec,  16. — ^Fabnhav,  Mrs.  Eliza  W.,  a  well- 
out.  For  a  few  years  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  known  philanthropist  and  authoress,  died  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  New  York  City,  aged  49  years.    She  was  a 

Dec,  7. — Rannet,  Moses  H.,  M.  D.     {See  native  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rannet,  Moses  H.)  Her  family  name  was  Burhans,  and  in  1886 

Dec,  9. — Sabobnt,  Lieut. -Col.  Lttoius  M.,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Famham, 

an  officer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  killed  near  Me-  a  traveller  and  writer  of  considerable  note, 

herrin  River,  Ya.     He  was  a  son  of  Lucius  After  residing  a  few  years  in  the  State  of  Illi- 

M.  Sargent,  the  well-known  author.    He  was  nois  she  returned  to  New  York,  devoting  her- 

in  command  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  cavalry,  self  mainly  to  works  of  benevolence  and  social 

Dec.  10. — ScHOOLGBAFT,    Henbt    R.     (See  reform.    Li  1844  she  was  appointed  matron 

SoHooLORAFT,  Henrt  R.)  of  the  female  department  of  Sing  Sing  State 

Dee,  11. — ^ErroHXNO,  Col.  J.  HowABD,  an  offi-  Prison,  and  while  there  published  her  first 

cer  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  formerly  colonel  of  the  work  *•*•  life  in  the  Prairie  Land,"  and  edited 

6th  New  York  artillery,  but  of  late  in  command  an  edition  of  Sampson's  ^^  Criminal  Jurispru- 

of  a  provisional  division  in  the  army  of  the  deuce."    In  1848  she  was  connected  with  the 

Shenandoah,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  Listitution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  and  in  1849 

received  in  the  battie  of  Cedar  Creek,  at  his  followed  her  husband  to  California,  where  she 

father's  residence,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.     He  remained  until  1856.     Upon   her  return  to 

was  a  native  of  New  York,  was  well  educated,  New  York  she  published  a  volume  entitled 

and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  enlisted  as  a  *'  California  Indoors  and  Out,"  and  for  the  two 

private  in  the  Lincoln  cavalry.    He  was  trans-  years  following  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of 

ferred  soon  after  to  the  2d  N.  Y.  artillery,  in  medicine.    In  1859  she  organized  a  society  for 

which,  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  the  aid  of  emigrant  women,  large  numbers  of 

by  diligent  study  and  observation  made  him-  whom  she  accompanied  at  different  times  to 

self  an  accomplished  artillerist  and  tiiorough  the  West  and  to  California.    She  was  also  the 

military  scholar.    He  served  in  every  battie  in  author  of  "  My  Early  Days  "  and  the  ".Era  of 

which  the  6th  corps  was  engaged  during  the  Women,"  a  work  upon  which  she  had  spent 

Peninsular  campaign,  and  in  the  autumn  of  some  years  of  preparation,  and  which  had  for 

1862  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  185th  N.  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  social  reform  in 

Y.  volunteers,  afterward  tiie  6tii  N.  Y.  artillery,  the  position  and  rights  of  women, 

of  which  regiment  he  became  the  commander  *   Dec,  16. — ^Db  Fobbest,  Col.  0.,  an  officer  of 

on  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Morris  to  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  died  in  New  York.    He  was 

brigadier-generalship.    From  the  time  of  his  re-  among  the  first  to  enter  the  army  at  the  begin- 

ceiving  a  commission  as  colonel  he  was  almost  ning  of  the  rebellion,  commanding  the  5tii  N. 

constantly  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  repeat-  Y.  cavalry  until  a  short  time  after  the  battie 

edly  received  the  special  commendation  of  his  of   Gettysburg^     During  the  Maryland  and 

superior  officers,  especially  that  of  Gen.  Meade,  Pennsylvania  campaign  he  commanded  the  5th 

for  his  extraordinary  gallantry  in  the  action  brigade  of  Gen.  KUpatrick's  cavalry  division, 

of  the  19th  of  May.    In  the  battie  of  Cedar  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  excellent  officer. 
Creek,  Oct.  19,  his  division  bore  the  brunt  of        Dec,  17 — Hookeb,  Horace,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 

Early's  attack,  and  fought  with  desperate  valor,  can  Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  died 

He  was  wounded  in  tibie  ankle  early  in  the  ao-  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  71  years.    He  was  a 

tion,  but  would  not  leave  the  field  till  the  close  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  of  Andover  Theo- 

of  the  battie ;  but  erysipelas  set  in  after  the  logical  Seminary,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 

first  operation,  rendering  a  second  necessary,  elegance  and  purity  of  his  style  as  a  writer, 

under  which  he  died.  Many  years  since,  in  connection  with  Bev. 

Dec,  12. — Leonabd,  Eev.  Levi  W.,  D.D.,  a  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  he  undertook 

Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  the  preparation  of  some  religious  books  for  the 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  aged  75  years.   He  was  a  native  young.   Among  these  were  tiie  ^^  Youth^s  Book 

of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  of  Natural  Theology,"  in  two  parts,  and  a  se- 

CoUege  in  1815,  studied  theology  at  Cam-  ries  of  twelve  volumes  of  "Bible  History." 

bridge,  and  in  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Many  thousands  of  these  books  have  been  sold. 

First  Congregational  Church  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  He  was  also  associated  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  in 

where  he  remained  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  preparation  of  a  popular  spelling  book  and 

He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Literary  and  Sden-  a  definer.    For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
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years  be  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  County,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  to  Midne,  where 
Missionary  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  American  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  after- 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  for  several  years  wards  to  Congress  for  two  terms,  from  1854  to 
also  was  chaplain  of  the  Insane  Retreat  at  1858,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
Hartford.  A  modest,  retiring  man,  he  was  Committee, 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  his  worth.  Dee,  26. — ^Fillmore,  Miyor  Johk  S.,  paymas- 

Bee.  17 — ^Minkb,  Miss  Mtbtilla,  an  Ameri-  ter  U.  S.  Army,  died  at  his  residence  in  Denver 
can  philanthropist,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  City,  Colorado  Territory.  He  was  a  natiTO  of 
of  consumption.  She  established  a  school  for  the  State  of  New  York ;  was  appoints  pay- 
colored  children  in  Washington,  but  was  sub-  master  by  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  in  An- 
jected  to  severe  persecution  in  consequence,  gust,  1861,  and  was  commissioned  paymaster 
For  many  years  she  had  devoted  all  her  ener-  in  the  U.  S.  Army  by  the  President,  in  No- 
^es  amid  feeble  health  to  the  improvement  vember,  1862. 

and  elevation  of  the  people  of  color  in  the  Dis-  Dec.  25. — Notes,   William   Cuetis.      (See 

trict  of  Columbia.  Notes,  William  CuEnfl.) 

Dee.  19. — McClelland.  Alexaitoer,  D.  D.,  Dec,  25. — ^Wallaok,  James  W.    {See  Wai^ 

Professor  of  Biblical  ana  Oriental  Literature  lack,  James  W.) 

in  tiiie  Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  Dec,  27. — Cooee,  Hon.  Eleuthebos,  died  at 

N.  J. ;  died  there  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  his  residence  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  aged  77  jeara. 

He  was  a  native  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  a  He  was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  in  1787,  the 

graduate  of  Union  College  in  that  city.     He  year  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

was  for  some  years  pastor  of  Butgers  Street  States  was  framed  by  the  General  Convention, 

Presbyterian   Church,  New  York  City,  and  and  his  name  was  given  in  oommemoration  of 

while  there  was  conspicuous  among  the  preach-  that  event.    For  nearly  half  a  century  Mr. 

ers  of  the  city  for  his  learning  and  eloquence.  Cooke  had  identified  himself  with  numerous 

Subsequently  he  held  a  professorship  in  Dick-  public  enterprises  and  works  of  internal  im- 

inson  College,  Carlisle,  ra.    For  the  last  nine-  proveinent,  having  for  their  object  the  devel- 

teen  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  opment  of  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  railroad  enterprise  in 

Dee,  21. — ^Fbt,  Wm.  Hexet.    (See  Fbt,  Wm.  the  West,  having  been  the  originator  and  pn>- 

Henbt.)  jector  in  the  construction  and  early  operation 

Dee,  28. — ^Kessleb,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  a  dis-  of  the  Mad  Biver  Railroad,  now  the  Simduskj, 

tinguished  clergyman  of  the  German  Reformed  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.    Mr.  Cooke 

Church,  died  at  Allentown,  Pa.  had  served,  at  dijQTerent  times,  and  foF  many 

Dec,  24. — Fox,  John  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  Fleet-  terms,  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  th^ 

Sm'geon  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  his  residence  in  Rox-  State,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 

bury,  Mass.,  aged  54  years.    He  was  a  native  of  United  States  discharged  his  duties  with  £uth- 

Salem,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  ftOness  and  acceptance  to  his  constituents.    As 

1831,  and  in  1837  entered  the  navy  as  assist-  a  lawyer  and  advocate  he  had  few  equals,  and 

ant-surgeon.    In  1847  he  received  a  full  com-  no  superiors,  in  Ohio.    He  was  father  of  Jay 

mission.    A  few  months  previous  to  his  death  Cooke,  the  Government  banker, 

he  was  appointed  Fleet-Surgeon  upon  the  staff  Dec,  28. — Obton,  Rev.  Azabiah  G.  D  J).,  a 

of  Admiral  Porter,  and  his  death  was  doubt-  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  theologian,  died 

less  the  result  of  overtaxing  his  system  by  the  at  Lisle,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  75  years, 

severe  duties  of  his  department.  He  was  a  native  of  Tyringham,  Mass. ;  studied 

Dee,  24. — Mat,  Col.  Chaeles  A.,  an  oflScer  of  at  Lenox  Academy,  and  graduated  with  the 

the  TJ.  S.  Army,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  46  highest  honors  at  Williams'  College  in  1818. 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  In  1817  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 

was  appointed  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  at  Princeton,  and  upon  completing  his  course 

2d  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  1886,  and  distin-  was  commissioned  by  the  Assembly's  Board  of 

guished  himself  in  the  Florida  war.    At  the  Missions  "to  preach  to    destitute  places  in 

beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  joined  Georgia."    He  was  ordained  in  1822,  and  from 

the  forces  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  assumed  that  time  until  1835  was  pastor  of  the  Presby- 

command  of  a  squadron  of  his  regiment.    He  terian  Church  at  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.    Subse- 

took  part  in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and  was  quently  he  preached  at  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  and  from 

breveted  major  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occa-  1888  to  1852  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 

siqn ;  distinguished  himself  at  Resaca  and  Buena  Greene,  N.  Y.,  and  again  at  Lisle  until  1860, 

Vista,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  having  held  the  pastoral  office  for  thirty-eight 

and  in  1860  resigned  his  commission  and  took  years.    In  1838  he  published  a  reply  to  Piof. 

up  his  residence  in  New  York  City.    For  some  Stuart  on  the  Constitution  in  its  relation  to 

years  previous  to  his  death  he  held  the  position  slavery.    In  1842  he  prepared  the  Memorial  of 

of  vice-president  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  rail-  Chenango  County  to  the  Senate,  praying  that 

road.  the  O'SuUivan  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital 

Dec.  24, — ^WooD,  Hon.  John  M.,  formerly  punishment  might  not  pass,  by  the  timely  re- 
member of  Congress  from  Maine,  died  in  Bos-  oeption  of  which  the  final  passage  of  the  biD 
ton,  aged  49  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Orange  was  prevented.    He  was  also  the  author  of  ar 
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able  article  on  the  Soriptnre  argument  for  capi-  educational  oontroyersy  which  has  long  agitated 
tal  punishment,  portions  of  which  were  pub*  that  country,  and  the  position  of  influence  to 
lished  in  the  *^ Genesee  Evangelist"  of  1849.  which  he  was  steadily  rising  in  the  councils  of 
In  1854  he  delivered  before  the  Literary  Socle-  the  General  Assembly.  For  several  years  he 
ties  of  Miami  University  an  address  on  "Na-  acted  as  convener  of  tiie  Assembly's  Oommittee 
ture  and  Bev^ation,"  which  was  published,  on  Sabbath  Schools,  an  office  in  the  duties  of 
Dr.  Orton  was  a  man  of  profound  scholarship,  which  he  took  great  delight.  During  his  min- 
and  no  field  of  literature  or  science,  of  philos-  istry  in  the  parish  of  Monimailhe  devoted  mucli 
ophy  or  theology,  was  left  unexplored  in  his  attention  to  the  connection  of  science  and  re- 
enthusiastic,  searcn  after  truth.  A  few  of  his  ligion,  and  contributed  largely  to  various  peri- 
poems  have  been  published.  odical  works.    He  is  well  &own  to  have  been 

De6,  31. — ^Dallas,  Geobge  Mifflin.     (See  the  author  of  certain  articles,  in  which,  in  a 

Dallas,  Geobob  Mifflin.)  masterly  manner,  the  views  of  the  late  Dr. 

0BITUABIE8,  Canadian. — May  9. —  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  nura- 
Leitoh,  Wiluam,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  year  cles,  are  controverted.  These  articles  created 
1814,  in  the  town  of  Bothesay,  a  famous  water-  great  interest  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
ing-place  on  the  island  of  Bute,  Sootiand.  like  and  the  subject  came,  in  consequence,  to  have 
most  Scottish  lads  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  special  attractions  for  their  author.  For  severid 
the  elements  of  his  education  were  received  in  years  he  conducted  a  series  of  investigations  on 
the  parish  schooL  His  preparatory  studies  were  the  subject  of  partheno-genesis  and  alternate 
completed  in  tiie  grammar  school  of  Greenock,  generations,  as  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of 
In  1832,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  sexual  development  in  hymenoptera.  The  re- 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  as  suit  of  these  researches,  which  conflicts  with 
a  Master  of  Arts  in  1836.  During  his  Arts  that  of  the  German  physiologist,  Siebald,  in  the 
oonrse,  mathematioal  and  physical  science  re-  same  field,  is  given  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
ceived  Ms  special  attention,  and  in  these  depart-  British  AE»ociation  for  the  advancement  of  Sci- 
ments  he  obtained  the  highest  honors  conferred  ence,"  and  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Botanical  So- 
by  the  University.  WMle  a  student  he  also  ciety  of  Canada."  Several  separate  publications 
lectured  in  the  Univernty  on  astronomy,  and  also  appeared  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of 
for  several  years  acted  in  the  observatory  con-  National  Education  in  Scotland  and  India.  On 
nected  with  the  college  as  assistant  to  the  emi-  leaving  Scotland  for  Canada,  the  University  of 
nent  astronomer,  the  late  Professor  NichoL  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
Ever  afterwards  he  entertained  an  ardent  love  On  the  8th  of  Nov.  1860,  he  was  formally  in- 
fer astronomical  pursuits.  In  proof  of  this  may  stalled  to  the  principalshipof  Queen^s  Univer- 
bd  mentioned  the  exceeding  delight  he  took  in  sity,  in  the  Convocation  Hall,  the  Hon.  John 
advancing  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  trustees,  presiding, 
Kingston  (Canada)  Observatory,  which,  from  and  a  large  and  respectable  assemblage '  of  the 
being  founded  by  private  subscription,  was,  citizens  of  Kingston  being  present.  According 
chiefly  through  his  influence,  transferred  in  1861  to  an  ecclesiastical  law.  Principal  Leitch*s  cbn- 
to  Queen^B  University  by  a  deed  of  the  city  cor-  nection  with  tiie  University  gave  him  a  seat  in 
poration.  An  illustration  to  the  same  purpose  the  Plresbytery  of  Kingston,  and  by  consequence 
IS  found  in  the  publication,  last  year,  of  his  in  the  Synod.  Having  visited  Scotland  in  the 
latest  and  most  carefully  prepared  work,  "  God's  summer  of  1861,  his  flrst  appearance  in  Synod 
Glory  in  the  Heavens;  or,  Contributions  to  As-  was  in  the  session  of  1862,  which  year  it  met  at 
tro-theology,"  a  work  wluch  contains  the  most  Toronto,  and  then  he  was  cordially  and  unani- 
reoent  astronomical  disooveries,  stated  with  mously  elected  Moderator.  His  position  also 
special  reference  to  theological  questions,  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Senatus  of  the  Univer- 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  most  sity  of  Toronto,  and  of  tliat  uhiversity  he  was 
favorably  noticed  by  the  ablest  reviewers.  In  appointed  an  examiner.  His  plan  of  University 
1838,  after  the  usual  curriculum  of  four  years  Reform  was  the  broad  and  enlightened  one  of 
in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Glasgow,  he  was  licensed  maintaining  with  the  utmost  efficiency  a  great 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Canadian  university,  with  all  properly  organized 
Scotland  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon.  In  and  thoroughly  equipped  colleges  in  the  conn- 
the  year  1843  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  try  rallying  around  it,  on  such  terms  and  ac- 
parish  of  Monimail  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  cording  to  such  principles  as  would  secure  a 
Melville,  and  after  the  usual  trials  was  ordained  collegiate  education  for  the  various  sections  of 
by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  Cupar  in  Fife,  the  country,  and  promote  among  the  several 
Ot  this  parish  he  continued  minister  until  1859,  sectional  institutions  complying  with  the  condi- 
in  which  year  the  Bev.  Dr.  Barclay  and  Alex,  tions  of  affiliation  a  wholesome  and  generous 
Morris,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  deputation  of  the  trustees  of  rivalry.  At  the  close  of  the  University  Session 
Queen^s  University,  sent  to  Scotland  to  obtain  a  of  1863  it  was  apparent  to  the  principal's  friends 
Principal  for  the  institution^  selected  and  nomi-  that  his  health  had  become  impaired.  By  au- 
nated  him  for  that  high  office.  The  late  Prin-  thority  of  the  Synod  of  that  year  he  received  a 
oipal  was  well  known  thoroughout  Scotland  on  commission  to  attend  the  Synods  of  Nova  Sco- 
Aocount  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  tia  and  New  Brunswick,  in  the  character  of  a 
the  enlightened  and  active  part  he  took  in  the  representative  member.  He  ftdfilled  this  ap- 
tol.  rv.— 40       A 
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pointment  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  years  from  chronic  rhenmatisni  of  a  pectduoij 

of  these  courts.    He  had  not  long,  however,  re-  painful  character,  which  he  endured  with  niiTa- 

sumed  his  duties  when  sickness  overtook  him,  rying  cheerfulness.  He  possessed  all  the  natural 

and  laid  him  aside.     After  some  months  of  intemgenoe  and  the  goodness  of  heart  irbieh 

dreadful  suffering,  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart,  might  have  been  expected  from  his  parentage, 

ne  expired  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  witii  extensive   literary  acquir^nents    and   a 

May  11th. — ^Barbeb,  Jonathan,  Esq,,  M.  D.,  pleasing  talent  for  communicating  infonnation. 

was  bom  in  1784,  in  England,  and  practised  May  2>*lth. — Gsahau,    Sir  Edwasd,  Bart.^ 

medicine  there  as  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Ool-  of  £sk.  County  Cumberland,  England,    ^rbo 

lege  of  Surgeons,  at  Scarboro^  and  afterwards  died  at  Montreal,  was  the  9th  baronet,  and  sn^ 

in  London,  very  suGcedsfully,  till  about  1820,  ceeded  his  father.  Sir  Robert  Graham,  in  Janit- 

when  he  came  to  America  and  resided  in  the  ary,  1862.    The  first  baronet  was  created  in 

United  States,  chiefly  from  his  health  having  1829,  by  king  James  I.,  but  the  family  daims 

been  much  impaired  by  devotion  to  his  profes^  descent  from  the  renowned  Gmme,  who,  ann» 

sion.    Shortly  after  he  gave  up  his  profession,  404,    commanded   the   army   of  Fergus    II., 

and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  Governor  of  Scotland  m  the  miDontT' 

and  more  especially  to  elocution,  of  which  he  of  his  grandchild,  Eugene  U.    From  the  time 

was  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  probably  the  of  this  eminent  man  the  Graemea  are  to  be 

best  living  teacher  in  America.   As  such  he  was  found  in  the  reoord  of  Scotland  enjoying  tlie 

occupied  for  several  years  in  Yale  and  Harvard  very  highest  infiuenoe.    There  are  at  present 

Universities.     In  1832   he   became   intimate  three  baronetcies  in  the  family.    The  Grahams 

with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  adopted  his  views,  ofEsk;  the  Grahams  of  Morton  Conyer,  Oovnty 

with  aU  his  natural  enthusiasm,  as  to  phrenol>  of  York ;   the  Grahams  of  Netherby,  Connty 

ogy  and  its  kindred  subjects  of  education,  &c.  of  Cumberland.    The  eighth  baronet  of  'EA^ 

After  lecturing  extensively  on  these  subjects  in  father  of  the  baronet  last  deceased,  was  one  iji 

the  United  States,  he  went  to  Montreal  in  1836,  the  claimants  to  the  earldom  of  Annanda3e  and 

where  he  became  well  known.    Soon  afterwards  Hartfill,  as  descendant  of  Sir  John  Grabana 

he  returned  to  England,  where  he  spent  some  (2d  Bart.)  and  Lady  Mary  Johnston.     The 

years,  returning  to  Canada  in  1842.    About  title  descends  to  Robert  James  Stnart,  eldest 

this  period  his  attention  was  drawn  incidentally  son  of  ^e  deceased,  bow  Sir  Robert  Grabani, 

to  homoeopathy,  and  he  became  convinced  by  tenth  baronet,  who  was  bom  in  1846. 

observation  of  its  truth  and  importance.    Im-  Ju7i6  Vlth, — ^Kirk,  Mi».  William  AxpHojraOy 

pressed  with  this  conviction,  he  resumed  med-  of  the  57th  N.  Y.  volunteers^  who  cGed  in 

ical  practice  about  1845,  and  only  abandoned  it  Virginia  while  serving  in  the  Federal  arrays 

gradually  under  pressure  of  age  and  failing  had  formerly  served  in  the  British  army,  hav- 

health.    On  giving  up  practice  and  resuming  ing  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  Her  Majesty's 

(from  Intuitive  activity,  so  to  speak,  and  for  sake  16th  regiment    He  left  the  regiment  at  Que- 

of  occupation)  the  teaching  of  elocution  and  ora-  bee,  but  continued  to  reside  there  fi>r  several 

tory;  he  waa  named  professor  of  oratory  in  years,  and  was  connected  for  some  time  witli 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  some  few  years  the  city  press.    He  was  a  man  ai  considerable 

ago,  and  withdrew  from  those  duties  only  with*  talent^  and  had  many  warm  personal  friends  in 

in  the  last  two  years,  when  he  retired  to  the  that  city.    He  had  served  in  the  Federal  army 

country,  living  with  Mr.  Dunkin,  M.  P.  (his  son-  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

in-law)  till  his  death.  July  6fA. — ^Bknjajon,  Gbobos,  Esq.,    was 

May  lAih, — ^Begg,  Mr.  William,  died  at  the  bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  centoiT'  in 
reddence  of  Dr.  Cole,  on  the  Huron  Road,  England,  and  Kved  for  some  time  in  Uverpooi, 
Township  of  Goderich  (Canada),  aged  about  70.  engaging  there  in  commercial  pnrsints.  He 
Mr.  Begg  was  £he  son  of  a  sister  (Isabella)  of  travellea  in  a  business  ei^acity  through  a  great 
the  illustrious  Scottish  poet,  Robert  Bums.  His  part  of  the  continent,  visiting  Italy  in  the 
&thei^  who  was  in  business,  intended  that  he  south  and  Russia  in  the  north,  and  later  in  his 
should  become  a  physician,  and  he  accordingly  early  manhood  came  to  New  Orleans,  wheie 
pursued  his  medical  studies  for  some  time ;  but  he  resided  for  some  time.  While  reddent 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  leaving  the  there  he  married  a  Charleston  lady  of  En^fitft 
family  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  did  not  parentage.  Abont  the  year  1880  he  went  to 
take  out  his  diploma,  but  devoted  himself  to  Canada,  spending  a  short  time  in  Toronto,  and 
teaching,  to  support  his  mother  and  sisters,  afterwards  settling  in  Belleville,  where  he  con- 
About  thirty  years  ago  he  went  to  the  Huron  tinned  to  reside  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Tract,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr.  Dun-  He  for  a  oonaiderable  time  conducted  the  ^  In- 
lop,  and  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  teDigencer,"  the  oldest  paper  in  that  town. 
common  schools  of  the  Township  of  Groderich,  On  the  introduction  of  municipal  institutions 
until  his  health  became  too  feeble  for  that  pur-  by  Lord  Sydenham,  he  became  Warden  of 
suit.  During  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  Hastings,  and  continued  to.  be  so  for  many 
life  he  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  find  a  comforta-  years.  He  was  also  for  several  years  registrar 
ble  and  congenial  home  in  the  household  of  Dr.  of  the  connty.  In  1856,  on  the  return  of  Mr. 
Cole;  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  and  aft^-  Murney  to  the  Upper  House,  he  succeeded  him 
wards  as  a  valued  Mend.   He  suffered  for  many  as  member  for  North  Hastings,  sitting  for  that 
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constitnencj  in  that  and  the  succeeding  parlia-  honses  are  equal  to  any  on  the  coasts  of  £ng- 

ment,  retiring  at  the   last   general   election  land  or  France;  and  the  only  objection  that 

(1861).    In  1848,  having  received  all  the  de-  can  be  nrged  against  the  steam-tugs  is  that 

grees  of  the  order  in  Liverpool,  he  was  elected  they  are  too  costly. 

Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen  of  British  Oct.  25 — ^Ebtkn,  Vice-Chancellor,  was  the 

North  America,  and  held  that  office  for  several  grandson  of  a  former  Attorney-General  of  the 

years.    At  the  time  of  the  annexation  move-  Bermudas,  and  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of 

ment  he  issaed  an  able  manifesto  against  the  the  same  islands,  the  duties  of  which  office  his 

movement,  warning   all  Orangemen  that  in  father  had  discharged  for  twenty  years.    Mr^ 

countenancing  it  they  broke  Iheir  obligation.  Esten  was  born  in  St.  George^s,  Bermuda,  on 

Mr.  Beiyamin  was  a  staunch  and  zealous  loyalist  the  7th  of  November,  1805,  and  was  educated 

—an  honest,  sincere  Canadian  tory  in  the  days  at  the  Charter  House  School,  in  London.    He 

when  there  were  tones — as  true  a  conservative  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  for 

in  later  days — and  as  Mttie  swayed  by  any  un-  some  time  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 

reasoning  bigotry  as  any  one  in  public  life.  He  sion  as  a  barrister  in  England.    In  the  year 

was  singulany  astute  in  his  judgment  of  men  1837,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 

and  their  springs  of  action,  and  wonderfully  Chancery  in  Canada,  Mr.  Esten,  who,  a  short 

well  informed  respecting  eten  the  most  secret  time  previously,  had  removed  with  his  family 

negotiations  among  puhuc  men ;    one  of  the  to  Upper  Canada,  entered  that  court  as  a  bar- 

m<Mt  useftal  and  truest-hearted  counsellors  and  lister,  and  immediately  assumed  at  the  bar  the 

assistants  that  any  public  men  have  ever  had.  high  position  to  which  his  great  learning  and 

July  IZth. — Ogdsn,  Mrs.  C.  R.,   died   at  talents  assigned  hiih.    From  the  first  he  en- 

the  residence  of  her  brother,  Richard  Clarke,  joyed  a  most  extensive  practice.    He  was  one 

Esq.,  at  Compton,  Surrey,  England.    She  was  of  the  few  men  in  the  country  who,  on  the 

the  wife  of  tiie  Hon.  Charles  Richard  Ogden,  opening  of  the  new  court,  possessed  any  knowl- 

formerly  Her  M£gesty*8  attorney-genersd  for  edge  of  equity  law  pleading  or  practice.    A 

Lower  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Execu-  most  diligent  and  accurate  lawyer,  possessed 

live  Council  of  the  Province,  and  now  of  of  qualifications  which  no  Government  could 

Liverpool,  England.    Mrs.  Ogden  was  a  native  overlook,  he  was,  in  1849,  on  the  reconstruc- 

of  Montreal,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Commis-  tion  of  the  court,  raised  to  the  bench  as  one 

sary-General   Clarke,  whose   sister  was   the  of  its  judges.    From  that  time  till  June,  1864, 

mothw  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  was  when  disease  compelled  him  to  desist  from  his 

most  highly  esteemed  and  reacted  by  a  nu-  labors,  he  discharged  unceasingly  the  important 

merous  circle  of  friends  in  Canada  for  her  duties  of  his  office  with  patience,  zeal,  hon- 

benevolence  and  many  virtues.  esty,  and  ability.    Firm  in  the  administration 

Augu$i   6th, — Babt,  Fbancois   M.   L.  C,  of  justice,  he  possessed  wonderAil  ecjuanimity 

was  a  descendant  of  Ihe  old  French  nohlemey  of  temper,  and  an  amiability  of  disposition 

which  emigrated  to  Canada  after  Champlain  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  business 

liad  laid  the  fonndation  of  a  North  American  in  his  court,  or  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 

empire.    Branches  of  the  family  are  scattered  his  society.    During  his  fifteen  years  of  service, 

over  both  sections  of  the  province,  where  they  Mr.  Esten  never  was  absent  from  his  post,  and 

are  all  recognized  for  their  entemrise,  industry,  for  a  couple  of  years  during,  and  in  conse- 

and  skill.    On  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  quence  o^  the  illness  of  ex-ChanceUor  Blake, 

English  the  Babys  at  once  transferred  their  ffreat  additional  labor  was  cast  upon  him  and 

loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  and  have  ever  since  Mr.  Yice-Chancellor  Spragge.    Mr.  Esten  died 

been  conastent  and  active  supporters  of  the  at  Toronto. 

British  crown.                                                  ^  Bee.  20 — ^Tubootte,  Joseph  E.,  who  died  at 

Few  men  after  the  term  of  life — ^after  they  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  was  eminently  a  rep- 

paas  two  score  years  and  ten  of  their  exist-  resentative  politician.  When  the  French  Cana- 

enoe-— are   possessed   of  energy  sufficient  to  dian  population  of  Lower  Canada  struggled  to 

commence  again  lifb^s  battle;  but  so  indomit-  obtain  release  from  the  oligarchical  ijffiuences 

able  was  Mr.  Baby's  perseverance,  so  zealously  of  the  Colonial  Office,  with  the  view  of  secur- 

didhelabor,  so  much  impressed  was  he  with  the  ing  &ir  treatment,  Joseph  Edouard  Turcotte 

importance  and  value  of  improving  the  Lower  represented  the  feelings  of  a  large  section  of 

St.  Lawrence  navigation,  that  he  conceived  all  that  population.    He  was  received  at  the  bar 

the  great  projects  which  have  since  been  carried  of  Lower  Canada  in  1834.    From  his  earliest 

ont^  viz.,  the  building  of  wharves,  and   im-  days  he  had  looked  upon  a  parliamentary  ca- 

proved  system  of  light-houses,  and  the  intro-  reer  as  the  highest  pitch  of  his   ambition. 

auction  of  steam-tugs  for  the  benefit  of  the  When  still  young  and  inexperienced,  he  at- 

oommerce  of  that  port.    That  he  made  errors  tempted  an  electoral  contest  against  Monsieur 

of  calculation,  and  that  there  was  the  very  Hebert,  in  his  native  place,  the  county  of  Ni- 

worst  of  management  in  the  construction  of  colet,  district  of  Three  Rivers.    He  was  de- 

these  public  works  by  which  the  Province  was  feated.    By  no  means  discouraged,  he  entered 

made  to  pay  heavily,  is  beyond  doubt.    But  the  lists  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  St.  Law- 

what  he  did,  he  did  weU ;  the  wharves  are  the  rence,  and  his  memorable  opposition  to  Gugy 

best  of  their  kind  on  the  continent ;  the  light-  andMiJhiotinthe  county  of  St.  Maurice,  and  ma 
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determination  of  character,  as  shown  in  his  dec-  He  was  the  pioneer  explorer  of  the  wfld 

tions  for  St.  Maurice,  Ohamplain,  Maskinong6,  glons  of  the  Tohiqne  and  Madawaska  RiversL 

and  Three  Rivers,  will  long  be  remembered  by  Being  an  excellent  practical  chemist,  lie  esiij 

the  inhabitants  of  those  conntles.   His  eloquence  turned  his  attention  to  coal  oils,  asphaltnni^ 

was  of  a  most  forcible,  logical,  and  conyinoing  naphtha,  and  petroleum,  and  disooverod   the 

character.    He  literally  controlled  the  electors  best  methods  of  using  them  for  iUuminatiii^ 

by  his  piercing  eye,  his  powerftQ  and  musical  purposes.     He  made  and  burned  oils  refioed 

voice.    Adversaries  feared  his  proud,  defiant,  n*om  petroleum  and  the  asphaltum  of  Trinidad 

^  and  severe  glance.    But  he  was  kind,  charita-  as  early  as  1846.    He  was  the  discoverer  aod 

ble,  and  generous.    Sometimes  considered  too  patentee  of  kerosene  oil,  and  was  the  first  to 

severe,  he  but  too  often  relented,  and  in  so  do-  introduce  coal  oils  into  use  in  the  United  States, 

ing  sacrificed  his  own  interests.    After  a  long  He  published,  some  years  since,  "  A  Prsctacal 

and  successM  career  in   Parliament,  during  Treatise  on  Coal,  Petroleum,  and  other  distilled 

which  time  he  joined  a  ministry  as  solicitor-  Oils,"  which  has  had  a  large  circulation.     In 

general,  in   spite  of  the   animadversions   to  1852  he  removed  to  New  York  C^ty,  where  be 

which  he  was  subjected  even  by  his  own  elec-  resided  for  some  time  as  a  professional  chenusty 

tors,  a  period  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  the  dis-  but  finally  returned  to  his  native  colony, 
trict  of  Three  Rivers  which  demanded  prompt       O^BRIEN,  WIlIiam  Sioth,  an  Iriab  agitBtar^ 

attention  at  the  hands  of  its  representatives,  bom  in  the  County  of  Glare,  October  17thy 

Mr.  Turcotte  ably  seized  the  opportunity  of  1803,  died  in  Bangor,  North  Wales,  Jane  17th, 

connecting  the  city  of  Three  Rivers  with  the  1864.    He  was  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 

Grand  Trunk  line  of  railway,  which  was  then  families  of  Ireland,  tracing  his  descent  throii^ 

demanding   assistance  from   the  Legislature,  the  Marquises  of  Thomond  and  Barons  Inebv 

He  stipulated,  in  his  place  in  the  House,  1856-  quin  to  Brian  Boroihme.    He  was  educated  at 

1857,  that  out  of  the  .Preferential  Bonds  the  Harrow  school  and  at  the  University  of  Gaxo- 

sum  of  £125,000  should  be  specially  set  apart  bridge,  and  in  1827  entered  Parlifment  for  the 

for  the  construction  of  the  Arthabaska  Branch  borough  of  Ennis,  County  Clare.    Subsequent 

Railway.    The  road  was  commenced  in  1859,  to  1832  he  represented  Limerick.     He  first 

with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  man  who  ob-  brought  himself  into  notice  during  the  "repeal" 

tained  it,  and  after  years  of  mental  labor,  ao-  agitation  of  1842-'3,  and  vehemently  opposed 

tivity,  and  disappointment,  Mr.  Turcotte  lived  the  passage  of  the  Irish  arms  act  in  the  latter 

to  see  the  road  opened  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  year.    Associating  himself  th^iceforth  morB 

life.    Probably  the  excitement  of  its  comple-  closely  with  the  repealers  he  became  an  adber- 

tion  hastened  the  termination  of  his  career,  ent  of  O'Connell,  an  active  member  of  tbe 

In  1862  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Legisla-  Repeal  Association,  and  a  violent  debater  oa 

tive  Assembly  of  Canada.    He  was  mainly  in-  Irish  topics.    Upon  refusing  in  1846  to  serve  on 

strumental   in  establishing  the  Radnor  Iron  committees  of  tne  House  of  Commons  be  was 

Works,  in  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  which  placed  for  several  days  in  the  custody  oi  tiie 

now  ftimish  car  wheels  to  all  the  railways  of  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  com- 

Canada.    He  had  planned  the  construction  of  pany  with  the  '^  Young  Ireland  "  party,  be  left 

a  r^way  to  connect  the  Grandes  Piles  on  the  the  Repeal  Association  in  disgust  because  John 

River  St.  Maurice  with  Three  Rivers.  O^Connell,  Boa  of  the  Agitator,  wished  to  intro* 

April  29. — Gbsiteb,  Abbahaic,  M.  D.,  a  duce  peace  resolutions  into  that  body.    Hie 

chemist  and  geologist  of  Nova  Scotia,  bom  in  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Continental  Europe 

that  colony  in  1797,  died  at  Halifax,  Nova  in  1848  excited  him  to  an  immoderate  degree. 

Scotia.    Dr.  Gesner  received  his  medical  edu-  and,  after  threatening  from  his  seat  in  pariia- 

cation  in  London,  graduating  M.  D.  in  1827,  ment  to  establish  an  independent  r^ublic  ia 

but  soon  abandoned  his  profession  for  the  pros-  Ireland,  he  accompanied  a  delegation  sent  to 

ecution  of  natural  science.    In  1888  he  was  Parisin  April  to  request  aid  f^m  the  provisiomd 

appointed  provincial  geologbt  of  New  Bruns-  government  just  established  there  in  behalf  of 

wick,  and  made  extensive  and  thorough  explo-  "  the  oppressed  nationality  of  Ireland."    The 

rations  in  that  province,  and  subsequently  in  visit  resulted  in  abundant  expressions  of  sym- 

Prince  Edward^s  Island.     The  thorough  ac-  pathy,  but  in  nothing  of  a  more  praotioa]  ehar« 

quaintance  which  he  obtained  by  these  surveys  acter,  and  in  the  succeeding  May  O'Brien  and 

with  the  condition,  products,  and  resources  of  others  were  indicted  for  sedition,  in  trying  to 

the  Lower  provinces  enabled  him  to  prepare  organize  a  national  convention  of  the  fiiab 

some  works  of  great  value  on  the  colomes.  Of  people.    They  were  acquitted,  and  emboldened 

these  the  principal  were  "  Remarks  on  the  Geol-  by  the  apparent  impunity  with  which  they  had 

ogy  and  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia; ''  "His-  hitherto  escaped  punishment,  ventured  to  take 

tory  of  New  Brunswick,  with  Notes  for  Emi-  up  arms  against  the  Gk)veinment.     In  July 

grants ; "  "  Industrial  Resources  of  Nova  Sco-  O'Brien  headed  a  band  of  repealers  at  BaJlin* 

tia;  "   "G-eology  of  New  Brunswick,    Nova  garry,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  attempted  to 

Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  "  "  Fish-  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  but  the  movement 

eries  of  the  Provinces."    The  last  named  was  was  almost  immediately  suppressed,  the  insur- 

oompleted  just  before  his  death,  and  is  to  be  gents  scattered,  and  O'Brien  himself  arrested 

published  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  brought  to  trial  in  Clonmel,  on  a  charge  of 
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high  treason.    He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  During  the  year  the  Federal  Government 

the  penalty  havrng  been  oommnted  to  banish-  called  npon  the  State  for  troops  to  be  furnished 

ment  for  life,  he  embarked  in  1849  for  Van  within  that  period  as  follows : 
Diemen^s  Land,  where  he  remained  until  1856. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  having  by  this  time       J^^'Stl**' ^?*- &J£ 

subsided  in  Ireland,  he  was  permitted  to  return  jniy  isti^        "   .' .' ! .'  .'.**.*.*!!!!.*!.'!'.!.*!!!.*!!.'!  e^TW 

to  Europe,  the  indulgence  being  at  first  limited  — ^ — 

to  the  Continent.    In  1868  he  returned  to  Ire-  ^""^ ^^^ 

land,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he  lived  in  re-  By  a  revision  of  credits  this  quota  was  re-* 

tirement    In  1859  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  duced  to  102,653.     To  fill  deficiencies  under 

States.    Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the  two  first  calls,  a  draft  was  oi-dered  in  May, 

agidnst  the  United  States  Government  in  1861,  which  produced  7,711  men ;   of  whom  6,290 

he  expressed  open  sympathy  with  the  seceding  paid  commutation  amounting   to  $1,887,000, 

States,  andpublished  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  and  the  remainder,  1,421,  went  into  the  service 

to  abstain  from  committinjg  themselves  in  favor  in  person,  or  by  substitutes.     For  the  same 

of  the  Union.                ^  purpose  a  draft  was  ordered  under  the  last  calL 

OHIO.    The  prosperity  of  .this  great  State  commencing  in  September ;  the  deficiencies^ 

has  continued,  notwithstanding  the  severe  de-  the  sub-districts  amounted  to  9,006.    The  draft 

mands  of  the  war  upon  her.    The  receipts  into  more  than  filled  the  quota.    On  December  1st 

the  State  Treasury,  with  the  balance  of  the  the  excess  amounted  to  2,984  men.    The  volun- 

previous   year,   amounted    in    November   to  untary  absenteeism  from  the  State  of  persons 

$8,679,966,  and  the  total  disbursements  were  liable  to  military  service,  on  the  approach  or 

$6,679,006;  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,000,960.  during  the  pendency  of  the  draft,  was  estimated 

The  expenses  of  the  State  government  proper  to  exceed  twenty  thousand.    Those  who  were 

wore  $1,450,668,  and  the  disbursements  $1,-  not  drawn  returned  when  the  quotas  of  their 

058,040,  leavinc  a  balance  on  November  15th  districts  were  filled ;   and  those   who   were 

of  $897,622.    During  the  year,  $864,068  of  the  drafted  remained  away,  with  a  few  exceptions 

public  debt  has  been  redeemed,  and  a  balance  where  substitutes  were   procured.     A  large 

of  $719,836  remained  to  the  sinking  fund.    The  number   left   during    the    ten  days   allowed 

debt  of  the  State,  including  a  loan  of  1864  for  by  law  between  draft  and  notification.     To 

military  purposes,  consists  of  the  meet  all  these  deficiencies  supplementary  drafts 

7oroign  debt $12,816^19  become  4iecessary,  and  then  the  same  process 

Domestic  debt 666^588  went  on  until,  in  some  oases,  there  were  not 

Total $18,600,700  men  enough  left  in  the  townships  to  fill  the 

m,        ,    11 1 1   II  1   •  ^v.    *    -ioai  qiiota.    Many  men  drafted  in  one  section  of 

^^27x^°.  n^^fn^^  ^f  ^^^ "?  ^^'"^  ^"^  ^^^  tiie  State  went  into-other  sections ;  many  went 

l^I^a^^\fH^J     .  personal  property,  $1,-  ^^  ^^^  g^^^g  ^^  the  territories,  and  not  a 

006,696,116.    In  fourteen  years  the  advance  m  ^^  g^  ^  Canada.    The  number  if  men  fur- 

the  value  of  personal  property  has  been  260  ,^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  to  the  Federal  service  to 

percent.                                  .    .  December  81st,  1868,  was  200,452. 

The  report  of  the  Oomimssioner  of  Sta-  j^  ^  ^1  the  Governor  tendered  to  the  Fed- 

^"^  Si^^w  ^f^.^.  mterestmg   facts   rela-  ^^^  Government  the  service  of  thirty  thousand 

*^^|*^«^f.«ff^^^  *^V """  ''^T.^S'A''  ^^^^  "Militia  for  one  hundred  days.    At  the  same 

«iid  htigation.    The  result  upon  the  State  bwjks  time  the  Governors  of  Indiina,  Illmois,  Iowa, 

was  shown  m  their  returns  from  1860  to  1868,  ^^  Wisconsin,  tendered  a  proportionate  quota! 

IIS  rouows :  The  reasons  which  induced  this  oflfer  are  thus 

''*^'^Sf3S&on:;;:::::;:::::::::.\-:  i*M  stated  by  Governor  Brough: 

Inc,^i'dJS*.7:;::::.\\\:::;::::;;;;  a^m  ThepoUcyofthismoyement  did  not  admit  of  donbt 

"^                                        "^  ^  or  hesitancy.    The  summer  campaisna  were  about  to 

The  total  diminution  of  capital,  circulation,  open  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.    Both  of  them  must 

and  specie,  was  $8,868,628.     fte  deposits  have  necessarily  operate  upon   continually  lenffthening 

more  than  doubled,  being  an  actual  morease  of  ^°^'  of  commumcation,  requinnj;  large  ftrces  to 

ST  1QK  A««                  »'«***i5  »*  oMvsMOM.  uxws^ao^f  vi  protect  them.    At  the  same  tune  it  was  necessary 

9d,1vO,Uoo.  that  the  Virginia  army  should  cover  and  protect  the 

In  November,  1864,  the  account  stood  as  fol-  National  Capital,  and  that  of  Tennessee  hold  safe  the 

lows,  the  number  of  banks  being  forty-seven :  border.     In  previous  campaigns  we  had  suffered 

from  this  species  of  depletion  to  an  extent  that  se- 


SfP****'' H't95'?S       riously  impaired  the  value  of  our  successes.    Atthe 

gi;j2jg®° iilSffll       time  of  considering  this  proposition  a  larro  body  of 

Dl8«Sna'.!;.';;;.'.'!!!;;.*.';;;;.*;;;.';;!.'!.';;     9;48Sw4       ^*!^y  *°^  Tetenin  troops  were  engaged  in  gtmison 


Specie  ....'!!!!!!!!!!."!.'*.!!!'.!!!!!*.!!!'.'..!!     ljl80,802  duty,  and  guarding  lines'  of  communication,  which 

"'".* ' **"*      \'l'j.  J  could  be  as  well  done  by  less  experienced  men.    To 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  facts  exhibited  relieve  these,  and  throw  them  forward,  was  to  give 

by  the  bank  returns,  that  deposits  increased  to  each  of  our  operating  armies  a  large  reserve  force, 

and  debts  diminished :  there  is  another  of  equal  The  time  before  the  opening  of  the  campai«is  was 

im-n^v+a-n^i^    ♦i^o*  luiJ^nff/^Ti  "kaa  Aimin\a\^iiA   r^i.  too  short  to  sdmit  of  a  Call,  With  its  attendant  of  a 

importance,  that  litigation  has  diminished,  or  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  legislation  of  Congress,  not  then 

more  properly  that  suits  for  the  collection  of  completed,  had  admitted  of  such  a  measure.    The 

debts  have  diminisho^l.  policy  was,  therefore,  apparent,  of  supporting  our 
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actire  armies  bj  the  militia,  until  legiaUtion  could 
be  perfected,  and  an  additional  call  be  made. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  had  an- 
other manifest  interest  in  this  moyement.  In  order 
to  save  our  southern  borders  from  incursions  and 
raids,  it  was  evidentlj  sound  policj  to  so  strengthen 
our  main  armies  as  to  furnish  full  employment  for 
the  rebel  forces  in  their  own  territory.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  result  taHj  Justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
movement.  But  one  raid  was  attempted  during  the 
season,  and  that  was  checked  and  overwhelmed  in 
Kentucky  before  reaching  the  Ohio  River. 

The  offer  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goyermnent.  The  National  Guard  of  tlie 
State  were  called  together  at  their  respective 
rendezvous  on  May  2d.  On  that  day,  amid  a 
storm  of  snow  and  rain,  more  than  forfcy  thou- 
sand met  and  reported  for  duty  withont  question 
or  reservation.  From  these  were  organized 
forty-one  regiments  and  one  hattalion,  with  an 
aggregate  strength  of  85,982  men.  Of  these. 
one  regiment  and  the  battalion  were  reserved 
at  Johnson^s  Island,  one  regiment  at  Oamp 
Chase,  one  at  Gallipolis,  and  two  at  Oamp 
Dennison.  The  remaining  thirty-six  regiments, 
embracing  an  aggregate  strength  of  81,051  men, 
were  sent  out  of  the  State  into  Yir^iua,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Six  of 
these  re^ments  went  to  the  front  under  Gen- 
eral Butler ;  two  of  them  were  in  the  battle  of 
Monocacy,  where  they  suffered  a  loss  of  four 
kUled  ana  seven  wounded,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners;  one  was  stationed  at  Martinsburg, 
Virginia,  where  it  suffered  a  loss  of  over  two 
hundred  prisoners ;  one  regiment  was  with 
General  Hunter  in  his  severe  march  to  Lynch- 
burg and  back,  reporting  ^e  loss  of  only  one 
man ;  other  regiments  were  stationed  at  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  and  saw  active  service 
in  the  nud  upon  the  latter  city.  Of  the  force 
retained  in  the  State,  the  156th,  168th,  and 
171st,  were  all  thrown  into  Kentucky  to  meet 
the  raid  of  Morgan,  wliere  they  did  good  ser- 
vice. In  the  fight  near  CyntMana  the  168th 
had  nineteen  wounded,  of  whom  two  died. 
The  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  were  both 
included  in  the  list  of  wounded — the  former 
very  severely.  In  the  surrender  by  General 
Hobson  a  large  number  of  this  reg^ent  was 
included,  but  they  were  afterwards  paroled,  as 
the  retreat  of  Morgan  was  neoessarilj  so  ezp^ 
dilious  that  he  could  not  retain  them. 

The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential 
election  was  470,582,  of  which  the  soldiers^ 
vote  was  50,718.  This  vote  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Presidential  candidates  as  follows : 

Unooln.  BfeCUIIaa. 

Home  rote 824,006  Idft^SU 

Boidien'  vote. 40,907  9,746 

Total 264,975  200,667 

Migoiity  for  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  home  vote, 
28,197;  miuority  on  the  soldiers'  vote,  81,221. 
Total  nu^onty,  69,418. 

A  Secretary  of  State  was  chosen  at  the 
State  election  in  October.  The  vote  was  as 
follows : 


HomeTOte 904,469  1T7349 

Soldlen'  TOte. 88,751  4j689 

Total 887;n0  ISS^iV 

Minority  for  Smith  on  the  hon  e  vote,  26,619 ; 
m^ority  on  the  soldiers*  vote,  28,151.  Total 
majority,  54,751  Of  the  members  of  Congress 
elected,  17  were  republicans  and  2  democrats. 

The  agriculture  of  the  State  has  ebntiniied 
to  advance,  notwithstanding  the  redaction  of 
the  snpply  of  labor.  Less  grain  is  raised  than 
in  former  years,  but  in  its  place  tobacoo, 
sorghum,  wool,  &c.  The  com  crop  of  1863 
was  an  average  one  of  twenty-seven  boshela  to 
the  acre,  lliis  was  a  general  reductioii  of 
seven  bushels  per  acre  in  conseouence  of  the 
drouth.  The  average  wheat  yield  was  about 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  number  of 
acres  planted  was  1,811,278.  The  oat  crop 
was  leas  than  an  average  one.  The  potato 
crop  was  sixty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  tobacco  was  eight  hundred 
poun&  per  acre,  and  47,262  acres  were 
planted.  Hogs  have  decreased  in  number,  but 
sheep  have  increased.  The  pork  packing  in 
Ohio,  as  compared  with  other  States  in  1864—^6^ 
was  as  follows : 


186S-'4. 


Ohio. 

Iowa 

lUinols.... 
Kentaclgr. 
Indiana... 
WisoonBln 

MiSMMtfi.. 


Total. 


Pecreaae fl06tl06 


621,985 
847,481 
1,200.490 
190;019 
899,197 
100,976 
888,786 


8,828»SS1 
8,492,779 


ld64-»6. 


9SSi,T84 
11S,26T 
S51,2ST 

270,654 


2,422,779 


This  is  equal  to  27i  per  cent 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  and  the  yield  of 
lard  show  a  light  average  increase,  though  thia 
was  not  uniform,  for  in  JUinois  and  liGaBoiiii 
there  is  a  Calling  off  in  these  respects;  but  an 
increase  m  all  the  other  States,  llie  compari- 
son, by  States,  is  as  follows : 


8TATE& 

ATSBAOS  imOKT 
FU  HOCk 

TiKU)  or  i.Aii]>  pax 

HOO. 

1868-'4. 

186& 

18e8-'4 
FooBda. 

J2S: 

Ohio 

196  26.29 
188  18.89 
186  1.6 
182 
1881 
188  6kU 

210  8.16 

lOli 

186  6.10 

208 

184i 

189* 

22f 

19k 

9ll 

21 

28 

221 

28 

2( 

Tndlana 

lUinoiB 

Kentacky 

Miflioiizl 

Iowa 

28^ 

29  1^6 
28» 

20  6L6T 

WlMonsin 

202 

The  general  average  weight  of  hogs  and 
yield  of  lard,  for  the  whole  West,  are:  of 
hogs,  196  8-16  lbs.,  and  of  lard  24  1-9  IbsL, 
which  compare  with  the  general  averages  last 
season  as  follows : 

1868-M 188  26-29  22  1-7 

1864-'5 1958-16  24  1-9 

The  shipments  to  the  ea&tem  market  were, 
in  1864-'6,  over  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
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road,  26,705;  over  the  Fennsjlvama  Central 
Railroad,  181,841. 

The  State  has  a  Beform  School,  or  schools, 
for  Javenile  offenders,  established  on  a  farm  of 
several  hundred  aores,  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Lancaster,  in  Fairfield  Oounty.  The 
institution  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  better  to  prevent  than  to  punish  offences. 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  Oommissioners.  The 
farm  is  partitioned  among  several  families,  each 
&mil7  under  the  imme^ate  charge  of  an  Elder 
Brotlier,  Mr.  Carpenter  being  Elder  Brother 
of  the  MusMngmn  Family;  Mi*.  Coffey,  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Cuyahoga  Family;  Mr.  Spear, 
Elder  Brother  of  tibe  Scioto  Family,  &c.,  &c. ; 
the  whole  forming  a  community  "dwelling 
together  in  unity."  There  were  126  boys 
admitted  to  the  school  in  1864.  Their  ages 
were: 

Of  8  years. 6 


The  suits  and  judgments  were  less  ihan  one- 
half  the  number  in  1860.  The  numler  of  vio- 
lent deaths  was  495,  and  the  proportion  of  sui- 
cides 14  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of 
paupers  in  the  State  is  20,000,  or  one  in  128  of 
the  population. 

The  various  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Colleges  in  the 
State: 


9 
10 
11 
18 

18 

14 


12 
16 
28 

It 
16 
14 


Of  15  years 11 

16  **    9 

17  ••    2 

18  •*    1 


Total. 


.126 


The  offences  for  which  they  were  committed 
to  the  school  were  as  follows : 

Grand  laroeny 19 

Petit  larceny 81 

Bnrs^ary 14 

Incorrigible 80 

Yagrancy 18 

Horee  stealing. 2 

Shooting  with  intent  to  kilL 1 

Assault  and  battery 2 

AflNHl 1 


NABCE. 

Eateb- 
Ihhtd. 

1804 
1946 
1864 
1842 
1846 
1960 
1842 
1826 
1881 
1826 
1886 
1868 
1884 
1824 
1846 
1868 
1868 
1808 

on  tad 
Tuton. 

Naof 
StadottL 

Ohio  Unlyersity 

Baldwin  Unlyersity. . . . 
Ger.  Wallace  College*.. 
Bt  Xayler's  Ck>llege .... 

Farmer^s  College 

Capital  Unlyersity 

Ohio  Wes.  Unlyersity.. 

Kenyon  Colleee 

Dennison  Unlyersity... 
West  Beserye  College.. 

Marietta  College 

Mt  Union  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  Unlyersity. 

Wittenbcnr  College 

Otterbein  unlyersity. . . 
Wilferforoo  Unlyersity. 
Antiooh  Colleget. 

Athens 

Berea 

Berea 

Cincinnati.. 
College  HilL 
Colun)bn&.. 
Delaware... 
Gambler.... 
Granyille... 

Hudson 

Marietta.... 
Mt  Union.. 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Springfield  . 
Westeryille. 

Xenia 

YeL  Springs 

6 
9 

4 
14 
4 
6 
8 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
12 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 

118 

189 
882 

22 
)P6 
114 

67 
£60 
188 
182 
109 

49 
804 
91T 
161 
185 

m 

90 
168 

8,096 

Total. 
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The  labor  of  the  boys  has  been  expended 
mostly  on  the  ftam,  garden,  and  nursery;  only 
a  sufficient  number  have  worked  in  the  shops 
to  manufacture  the  clothes  and  shoes  required 
for  the  inmates.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that 
every  boy  can  receive  &ve  hours  schoolmg  each 
secular  day  of  the  term.  All  the  boys,  except- 
ing one  class,  labor  during  the  entire  morning. 
The  class  excepted  has  a  morning  session  in 
school,  and  works  m  the  afternoon.  The  other 
classes,  after  taking  a  short  recreation  on  the 
playgrounds  after  dinner,  wash  and  prepare 
for  school,  which  continues  until  supper.  Re- 
ligious exercises  are  also  connected  with  the 
institution,  conducted  by  a  chaplain.  The  in- 
stitution is  so  successful  in  the  training  of  way- 
ward and  refractory  boys,  that  the  Board  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  similar  one 
for  girls.  The  Commissioners  mention  with 
satisSOaction  several  cases  of  young  men,  now 
oconpying  responsible  positions,  for  which  they 
have  been  qualified  by  the  instruction  imparted 
by  this  schooL 

The  number  of  marriages  in  the  State  in 
1664  was  20,881.  The  war  has  reduced  the 
average  number  in  three  years  one  thousand. 
The  number  of  natmralizations  was  4,098.  The 
whole  number  naturalized  during  the  last  seven 
years  was  46,475.  The  number  of  indictments 
during  1864  was  2,859 ;   convictions,  1,157. 


An  order  was  issued  in  August  by  General 
Heintzelman,  in  command  of  the  Department, 
forbidding  the  railroad  companies  to  transport 
arms  on  tiieir  roads  either  in  the  form  cf  mer- 
chandise or  otherwise. 

On  October  27th  great  excitement  was  cre- 
ated at  Cleveland  by  rumors  of  a  raid  by  Con- 
federates from  Canada.  The  civil  authorities, 
military,  and  the  United  States  authorities, 
made  great  preparations  to  receive  the  raiders. 
General  Hooker,  in  command  of  the^epart- 
ment,  issued  the  following  order : 

H&IOQUABTBSS  NOITEXSK  BvPABTIUDfT,  ) 

CncoiKirATi,  October  27tli,  1864.     j 

CIRCULAR. 

The  commander  of  this  Department  has  received 
information  tiiat  it  is  the  intention  of  a  laige  body 
of  men  on  the  northern  frontier^  on  each  aioe  of  the 
hne,  open  on  one  side,  and  in  disguise  on  the  other, 
to  so  organize  at  the  ensuing  National  Election  as  to 
interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  election,  and  when 
in  their  power  to  cast  illegal  votes ;  in  •  fkct,  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  honest  expressions  of  the 
electors. 

In  view  of  the  foreeoing  facts,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  all  ofScers  of  the  Government,  both  civil  and  mili- 
taryj  as  well  as  loyal  citizens,  to  guard  well  the  in- 
teffnty  of  the  ballot-box. 

All  military  officers^  including  Provost  Marshals 
and  their  assistants,  will  be  held  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  within  their 
districts  or  commands,  as  will  not  only  prevent  ille- 
gal voting,  but  to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice  all  who 
attempt  such  voting,  or  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
honest  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

The  citizens  and  civil  authorities  of  the  towns  and 
cities  on  the  northern  frontier  aie  particularly  re- 

•  The  German  Department  of  Baldwin  University,  organ- 
ized aa  a  distinct  College  In  Jnne,  1864. 
t  Bospended  temporarily  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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quested  to  ffire  any  ioformation  they  msj  haye,  or 
may  from  time  to  time  receiye,  to  the  Proyost  Mar- 
shalfl  or  military  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
form the  nearest  Proyost  Marshal  General  or  other 
militaiT'  authority,  and  to  take  measures  to  arrest 
and  confine  any  and  all  connected  with  such  or«mi- 
zations.^  The  late  raid  on  the  Lakes  and  in  New 
England  are  ample  eyidence  that  neither  life  nor 
property  are  safe. 

All  Proyost  Marshals  and  assistants,  and  all  mili- 
tary commanders,  will  take  measures  to  obtain  and 
report  at  once  any  information  that  may  lead  to  the 
preyention  of  this  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  aid  in  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the 
offenders;  they  from  time  to  time  will  report  by 
telegraph  any  new  facts. 

Local  authorities  will  receiye  all  the  aid  within  the 
control  of  tiie  military  commander. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  HOOEEB. 

[Official  0 

C.  H.  PoTTKB,  Ass't  A^j't  Gen. 

ORDNANCE — Pbojeotiles  and  Small 
Arms.  In  the  AmnjAL  Ctolopjzdu.  for  1863, 
the  improyements  in  ordnanoe  and  projectiles 
which  had  become  established  up  to  that  period, 
were  very  fully  described.  There  has  been 
since  that  time  some  farther  experience  in  the 
use  of  guns  of  large  calibre  which  slightly 
modifies,  though  it  does  not  materially  change, 
the  opinions  there  expressed  of  their  merits, 
and  some  new  inventions  haying  important  al- 
leged advantages  over  the  old,  are  gradually 
working  their  way  into  favor.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts  at  Mobile,  the  naval  battle 
between  the  Eearsarge  and  the  Alabama,  and 
the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  land  conflicts  in  which  artiUery  has 
played  an  important  part,  have  afforded  oppor- 
tunities rarely  found  for  testing  the  auality  of 
ordnance  and  projectiles,  as  well  as  the  armor 
of  iron-clad  vessels.    General  GiUmore,  a  man 


of  high  authorityin  all  matters  appertainiQg  to 
artillery  service,  and  Mr.  A.  8.  Holley,  a  ciTi2 
engineer  of  good  repute,  who  has  made  bofth 
or&ance  and  armor  matters  of  special  stadjr, 
have  both  published  treatises  on  these  sabjects 
during  the  past  year. 

General  Gillmore  and  Rear  Adnural  Porter, 
while  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  ^  and 
80-pounder  Parrott  guns,  both  complain  of  the 
tendency  of  the  larger  calibres  (the  100,  200^ 
and  800-pounders),  to  burst  after  a  brief  ser- 
vice. In  the  second  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  six 
of  the  100-pounder  Parrott  rifles  borst  daring 
the  bombardment.  Of  twenty  five  guns  burst 
or  disabled  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  edxte^i 
were  Parrott  100-pounders,  six  Parrott  8-in<^ 
usually  though  incorrectly  called  200-po>and€ans;^ 
and  one  a  Parrott  10-inch,  usually  called  800- 
pounder.  The  other  two  were  a  Parrott,  -which 
had  been  fired  4,606  times,  and  the  other  -was  m. 
Whitworth  80-pounder,  disabled  at  the  llltiii 
round  by  the  breech  starting  back  and  dosmg 
the  vent.  Most  of  the  Parrott  100-potinders 
had  been  fired  only  about  200  times,  tne  range 
of  their  endurance  being,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, from  86  to  600  rounds,  while  the  10-indi 
gun  was  fractured  at  tlie  27th  round,  and  three 
of  the  100-pounders  at  the  86th,  88th,  and  87th 
rounds.  Ilie  power  of  cast-iron  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  a  rifled  projectile  seems  to  de- 
crease very  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  size. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  Parrott 
gun,  to  give  the  following  tables  in  reference 
to  its  use  in  the  navy,  which  were  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  Chirf 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  examine  and  report 
on  rifled  guns  for  the  navy : 

In  addition  to  these,  five  lOO-poonders 
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reported  as  having  burst  at  the  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher— (Admiral  Porter  says  six}— and  thir- 
teen others  of  different  calibres  elsewhere,  but 
no  particulars  of  details  have  been  received. 
This  table  refers  to  the  navy  only.  Those  used 
by  General  Gillmore  belonged  to  the  army. 

After  a  very  carefid  and  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  all  the  kinds  of  cannon  in  use, 
and  statistical  tables  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments either  in  battle  or  siege,  or  test-firing 
by  the  Ordnance  Boards,  Mr.  Holley  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  *'  a  steel  tube,  so  tempered 
(probably  by  hardening  in  oil)  as  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  elongation  within  its  elastic 
limits,  and  forced   into  (or   otherwise  com- 


pressed within)  a  heavy  cast-iron  jacket  of 
good  shape,  like  the  United  States  164nch 
hollow-cast  navy  gun  (Rodman),  with  trun- 
nions and  cascabel  cast  on  for  cheapness — the 
slight  initial  compression  of  the  steel  being 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  want  <^  safe 
elongation — would  appear  to  be  the  best  sys- 
tem of  fabricating  strong,  cheap,  and  trust- 
worthy cannon  of  large  cfdibre." 

Elsewhere,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  the  two  plans  proposed  of  dealing  with 
armored  ships,  viz. :  by  very  heavy  d^ot  impel- 
led by  a  low  velocity,  to  exert  a  mashing  force 
on  the  armor,  and  by  shot  and  shell  of  smaller 
diameter,  usually  in  the  form  of  bolts  or  el<Mi- 
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Sited  projectOeS)  to  act  as  a  jninchina  force, 
r.  HoUey  arrives  at  the  following  condnsions : 
^^  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  gnn-making 
a  10  or  12-inch  gnn  rifled  so  as  to  carry  spheres 
withont  ii\jary,  to  fire  steel  and  cast-iron  balls 
at  short  range,  and  light  snb-calibre  punching 
bolts  and  shells  at  high  velocities,  and  long, 
heavy  shells  with  large  bursting  charges,  and 
small  propelling  charges,  at  long  range,  would 
applear  to  be  the  greatest  concentration  of  offen- 
sive power.  But  if  two  kinds  of  naval  guns  are 
to  be  used — ^and  this  would  appear  to  be  the 
better  system — a  smaller  gun  would  stand 
higher  relative  charges,  and  thus  give  higher 
vdocities  to  pundiing  shot,  and  a  larger  gun — 
perhaps  a  greater  calibre  than  20  inches — ^would 
most  promptiy  and  effectually  smash  in  a  ship's 
side,  tiirow  off  her  armor,  and  impair  her  sea- 
going as  well  as  her  defensive  qualities,  espe- 
cially when  her  armor  was  riddled,  or  shattered 
and  weakened  at  different  points  by  smaller 
and  swifter  projectiles." 

Experience  has  confirmed  the  justice  of  these 
conclusions.  In  tiie  conflict  between  the  fleet 
of  Bear  Admiral  Farrasut  and  the  rebel  forts 
and  armored  ships  in  Mobile  -Bay  in  Au^st, 
1864,  the  heavy  projectile  from  the  16-mch 
gun  of  one  of  the  monitors  struck  the  armored 
ram  Tennessee  on  the  side,  crushing  in  or 
smashing  her  armor,  and  produced  some  havoc 
by  means  of  the  splinters  wnich  were  thrown  off 
from  the  wood  backing  inside,  while  the  wooden 
gunboats,  though  unable  to  do  any  thing  more 
tiian  cause  her  to  list  over  by  their  attempts  to 
ram  her,  yet  pouring  in  their  shot  into  her  open 
portholes  at  dose  range  from  their  cannon  of 
lighter  caUbre,  disabled  a  large  portion  of  her 
erew  and  crippled  her  in  some  vital  points. 

On  the  subject  of  the  best  metal  ibr  ordnance, 
there  has  becni  hitherto  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Oast-iron  is  liable  to  the  objections  of 
wanting  in  tenadty,  elasticit}^  and  ductility, 
but  it  IS  harder  than  bronze  or  wrought-iron, 
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and  being  homogeneous  is  more  trustworthy  and 
uniform  than  wrought-iron.  The  advantages 
of  hollow  casting  and  cooling  from  within,  in 
preventing  uneoual  cooling  and  consequent  ina- 
bility to  bear  tne  unequal  tension  induced  by 
firing,  have  been  already  discussed  in  the  article 
Obdnanob  in  the  Annual  OTOLOPiSDiA  for  1868. 
Wrought-iron,  though  highly  ductile,  consid- 
erably elastic  and  possessing  more  ultimate 
tenadty  than  cast-iron,  is  too  soft  and  yields  too 
much  under  pressure  and  friction,  and  possesses 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  welded  up 
from  smaller  pieces,  and  thus  having  no  uniform 
tenacity.  Bronze,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Europe 
gun-metal,  is  too  soft;^  not  so  homogeneous  as 
cast-iron,  and  is  ii\junously  affected  in  its  inti- 
mate structure  by  the  heat  of  high  charges. 
Aluminium  bronze,  and  phosphorus  alloys  with 
copper,  though  possessing  many  desirable  quali- 
ties, are  too  expensive  for  general  use.  An 
alloy  called  iUrro-metal^  varying  slightiy  in  its 
proportions  when  made  by  different  manufac- 
turers, but  composed  generally  of  60  per  cent, 
of  copper,  from  42  to  46  per  cent,  of  zinc,  1.94 
of  iron,  and  from  .166  to  .905  of  one  per  cent, 
of  tin,  has  many  advantages  for  a  gun  metal, 
being  dense,  hard,  tenacious,  dastic,  and  con- 
siderablv  lower  in  price  than  bronze.  It  seems 
veiy  well  adapted  for  a  lining-tube  for  cast-iron 
guns.  For  the  purpose  of  lining-tubes,  or  for 
cannon  entire,  there  appears  to  be,  however,  no 
other  metal  e^ual  to  the  low  steel,  called  also 
homogeneous  iron,  and  homogeneous  steel,  now 
produced  by  casting  in  large  masses,  by  Krupp's, 
Bessemer^s,  and  other  processes.  Tenadous, 
elastic,  hard,  and  at  fte  same  time  sufficiently 
ductile  and  as  nearly  homogeneous  as  any  large 
mass  of  metal  can  be,  while  by  the  present  pro- 
cesses it  is  produced  at  a  moderate  cost,  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  material  for  all  guns  except  the 
very  largest,  and  should  be  employed  for  linlDg 
tubes  for  these.  Erupp's  sted  guns  made  from 
this  low  steel  have  been  tested  in  every  way 
during  the  war,  and  have  been  found  satisfactory. 
There  are  two  or  three  guns  made  from  wrought- 
iron,  whidi  deserve  spedal  notice.    The  firsfr 
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is  the  Fhosnix  Iron  Companiy^s  gun^  which  tniniiions  are  pnt  on  with  Dahl^en's  breeoh« 
seems  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  Lynall  strap."  The  gxm  described  is  intended  for 
Thorn^'^si^^^^'inehgiM,  These  are  made  60-ponnder.  One  of  these  gons  was  fired 
from  boiler  plate  rolled  over  a  central  steel  1,680  times  with  a  87  lb.  rifle  shot  and  the 
mandrel  into  a  cylinder  consisting  of  fonrteen  nsnalservice-chargejSi  lbs.  of  powder.  Anoliher 
or  fifteen  layers,  then  hammered  together  at  a  gxm  of  the  same  dimensions  was  bored  out  to 
welding  heat,  or  pressed  together  by  means  of  an  8-inoh  calibre,  and  fired  488  times  with  the 
rollers.  The  barrel  is  then  reamed  out,  and  80-ponnder  service  charge,  a  67  lb.  rifle  shot, 
rifled  or  not  as  may  be  desired,  and  in  Thomases  and  6  lbs.  of  powder.  The  Navy  Board  author- 
patent  two  hoops  18  inches  long  and  8  inches  ized  the  inventor  to  make  a  13-inch  gun  on  this 
tMck  are  shrunk  over  it  The  Phoenix  Oompa-  principle  for  testing  the  endurance  of  his  gam. 
ny,  have  not  found  the  hoops  necessary.  These  and  fifteen  15-inch  guns  if  the  experimental 
guns  have  stood  service  well,  and  are  quite  gun  showed  satisfactory  endurance.  On  trial 
popular.  Thomas's  7-inch  gun,  made  on  this  tiie  experimental  gun  was  ruptured  very  early, 
plan  with  the  hoops,  burst  at  the  second  round  at  the  line  of  the  transverse  weld  nearest  the 
at  Shoeburyness.  The  new  Briesson  guna  (18-  breech.  This  transverse  weld  ia,  in  his  process 
inch),  designed  by  the  inventor  as  a  part  of  the  of  making  his  gun,  the  weakest  point,  but  the 
armament  of  the  Puritan  and  Dictator  iron-  gun  might  be  protected  from  rupture  there  bj 
dads,  differ  in  their  construction  from  any  other  the  introduction  of  a  lining  tube  of  sttfro- 
gun  yet  made.  The  gun  is  a  solid  wrought-iron  metal  or  low  steel.  Aside  from  this  defect,  the 
barrel  forged  from  very  superior  iron  (specially  gun  seems  to  possess  more  desirable  qualities 
tested  for  the  purpose),  the  walls  of  which  are  than  most  wrought-iron  pms,  but  its  high  prioe 
7f  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  reenforced  with  ia  a  serious  objection  to  it. 
a  series  of  washers  cut  out  of  I  inch  boiler-iron,  The  *' Brooke"  gun,  which  aside  from  the 
forced  on  with  accurately  determined  tension  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns  imported  from 
by  hydrostatic  pressure.  Upon  the  end  of  the  England,  has  been  the  principal  rifled  gun  em- 
breech  is  forged  a  solid  flange,  against  which  ployed  by  the  rebels,  is  a  7^inch  cast-iron  gon, 
the  washers  abut  The  washers  extend  forward  made  at  the  Tredegar  Works.  Richmond,  and 
eight  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  chase,  where  a  having  a  wrou^ht-iron  reiniorce  two  inches 
nut,  embracing  and  screwed  upon  the  chase,  thick.  Theparticulars  concerning  it,  as  obtain- 
presses  them  against  l^e  solid  flange  and  into  ed  by  Mr.  HoUey,  in  London,  were  as  follows: 
close  contact  with  each  other.  The  total  length  Total  length,  146.05  inches;  length  of  bore, 
of  the  guns  is  12  feet  8  inches ;  the  maximum  179.9  inches:  length  of  wrought-iron  reinfinrce, 
diameter  3  feet  11  inches;  diameter  of  muzzle,  80  inches;  length  from  muzzle  to  centre  of 
1  foot  10  inches;  diameter  of  bore,  18  inches;  trunnions  80.5  inches;  length  from  centre  of 
weight  of  each  gun,  47,000  lbs.  By  agreement  trunnions  to  forward  end  of  reinforce,  10.9 
Captain  Ericsson  was  to  receive  nothing  for  inches ;  diameter  of  bore,  7  inches ;  diameter 
these  guns  unless  they  burned  over  50  lbs.  of  of  muzzle,  14.55  inches ;  diameter  of  cylindri- 
powder.  He  was  confident  of  being  able  to  cal  part  of  casting  under  reinforce,  27.2  inches; 
burn  100  lbs.  diameter  over  rdnforce  81.2  inches.  The  rifling 
The  Amei  wrought-iron  gun^  made  by  Mr.  oonsists  of  7  grooves  1-10  of  an  inch  deep^  very 
Horatio  Ames,  of  Salisbury,  Oonn.,  from  the  eel-  slightly  rounded  at  the  comers,  with  one  tun 
ebrated  Salisbury  iron,  by  a  new  process  of  his  in  40  feet.  The  grooves  vaniah  as  they  ap- 
own,  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investiga-  proach  the  chamber. 

tion  by  boards  of  Government  ofl&cers  during  The  most  eminent  European  artillerists  now 

the  past  year.    The  method  of  making  them  is  advise  the  use^  for  siege  purposes  or  in  naval 

thusdescribedbyMr.HoUey  in  his  ^^  Ordnance  battles  with  iron-dad  vessels,  of  the  elon- 

and  Armor :"^   "A  slab  ten  inches  square  and  gated  shell,  like  the  Whitworth  shell  made 

six  inches  thick,  piled  and  hammered  in  the  sufficiently  strong  to  answer  the  purpose  of 

usual  way,  and  rounded  and  turned  to  form  a  punching  thewaus  of  a  fortification  prtiie  sides 

short  cylinder,  receives  a  three-inch  hole  in  the  of  an  armored  ship  nearly  or  quite  qs  well  as  the 

middle,  and  a  welded  ring  six  bv  six  inches  in  solid  elongated  shot,  and  the  char^g  this  shell 

section  ia  shrunk  upon  the  outside.    The  disk  with  gun-cotton  closely  packed.    The  prqjectQe 

thus  made  is  welded  to  a  mass  of  iron  forged  thus  diargedhas  an  explosive  force  many  times 

on  the  end  of  the  staff  by  a  horizontal  steam  greater  than  gunpowder,  and  destroys  with  ter- 

hammer,  equivalent  to  an  lordinary  six  ton  ham-  rifio  energy  any  thing  and  every  thii^  around  it 

rner.    Other  disks  are  thus  welded  to  the  first,  The  gun-cotton,  when  enclosed  in  a  strong 

till  the  requisite  length  is  attuned.    The  gun  ia  iron  box  and  fired  by  a  fuse,  is  also  of  great 

also  hammered  by  an  upright  six-ton  hammer,  seryice  in  making  an  opening  through  stiong 

A  pin  is  driven  through  uie  hole  in  each  disk  palisades,  Biowing-in  the  gates  to  fortifications, 

after  it  is  welded  on,  into  the  corresponding  or  destroying  the  stronge^  bridges,  tearing  the 

hole  in  the  next  disk,  to  open  and  preserve  stnmgest  and  beaviest  timbers  into  bundles  (d 

the  line  of  the  bore.    The  forging  is  upset  to  loose  fibres,  which  have  the  appearance  of  bar- 

two-thirds  of  its  original  length,  and  increased  iiagbeen  chewed. 

in  diameter  two  inches.     The  shape  of  the  The  improvements  in  the  oonstruotion  of 

gun  is  that  of  the  Dahlgren  50-pounaer.    The  small  arms  within  the  past  few  years,  bav% 
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been  even  more  remarkable  than  those  whiob  It  is  worthy  oV^ote,  howeyer,  Uiat  all  the 
hare  been  modein  oaimOD.  The  old  oUanfi*  improTementemtlieriflewhiclihavebeenmade 
cation  of  breech  and  mazde  loaders  is  still  withia  ten  jears  past  have  been  confined  to  the 
maintained;  but  while,  forthe  greatwt  poesible  breech-loading  weapon.  Breoch-loading  gnns 
aconrao7  in  target-ahooting,  or  that  capacity  maj  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the 
for  bitting  with  almost  nnerrinz  oertamtj  a  first  inolnding  thoee  which  ma;  be  loaded  witli 
small  oineot  at  very  long  range,  vhioh  has  been  loosepowderand  ball,  or  apaper,  linen,  ormetal 
displayed  by  some  of  onr  sharpshootdrB,  th« '  cartridge  requiring  a  cap  for  its  ignition,  and 
American  target  rifle,  with  )te  "  teletoopio  the  second  those  which  nse  a  metallic  cartridge, 
sight"  "false  mufzle,"  and  "  starter,"  have  no  having  the  fulminating  composition  in  its  base, 
eqna^the  weapon  is  too  heavy  (weighing  ftom  which  is  fired  by  a  blow  of  tne  hammer  direotlj 
26  to  60  Ibe.),  and  too  delicately  constmeted,  upon  the  oartridge  itself.  This  last  dags  may 
to  Miswer  for  military  serviee  or  for  hnnlang,  be  further  subdivided  into  those  which  use  only 
where  it  must  be  earriod  by  the  huntsman,  a  mngle  metallic  cartridge,  and  require  reload- 
The  Springfield  government  rifle,  a  mnzzle  ing  alter  each  shot,  and  the  magazine,  or  repeat- 
loading  we^OD  without  the  ai^'uncts  named,  ing  rifl^  in  which  a  number  of  cartridges  are 
to  insure  prafeot  aoonraoy,  is  nevertheless  as  inserted  in  a  receptacle  prepared  for  them,  sod 
good  a  mnzile-Ioading  lifle  as  oan  be  made  for  which  may  then  be  fired  in  rapid  successioD  till 
military  ust  where  weight,  fiidlity  of  carnage,  tiie  magaaine  is  emptied. 
and  ease  of  handling  are  oonoemed.  The  metallic  cartridge   certainly  possessea 
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some  advantages  over  the  ordinary  paper  or  easy  at  the  last  as  at  the  first,  and  the  gaS' 
linen  cartridge,  or  over  the  method  of  loading  check  itself  remained  as  hright  and  nnsoMed 
with  loose  powder  and  ball.  It  is  water-proo^  as  before  it  was  nsed,  which  wonld  not  have 
avoids  the  difficulty  of  loading  in  the  ordinary  been  the  case  had  there  been  any  escape  of 
way.  Where,  in  the  excitement  of  battle,  the  gas."  ....  ''The  whole  arrangement  o£  the 
bullet  is  often  put  in  before  the  powder,  obvi-  working  parts  is  admirably  simple  and  effective, 
ates  the  necessity  of  measuring  the  charge,  does  and  no  breech-piece  of  solid  metal  could  be 
away  with  the  ramrod,  the  priming  wire,  and  more  safe  and  unyielding  than  this  when  fiied 
the  percussion  cap,  and  enables  the  soldier  to  in  position ;  and  by  a  very  simple  arrangement 
deliver  his  fire  with  great  rapidity,  without  it  is  imposmble  to  fire  the  gun  till  this  position 
sacrificiDg  precision  or  aim.  The  principal  and  is  attained.''  Mr.  Cleveland  made  a  thorough 
most  serious  objections  to  them  are  their  liabil-  experiment  of  the  powers  of  this  rifle,  in  com- 
ity to  premature  explosion  in  the  hands  of  the  parison  with  several  others,  as  to  the  penetn- 
gunner  (which  seems  to  be  obviated  in  some  of  tion  of  the  shot  at  thirty  yards.  The  taiget 
the  rifles  using  this  cartridge),  and  the  danger  of  was  made  of  inch  pine  boards,  free  from  knots 
their  explosion  from  concussion,  as  by  a  serious  and  of  even  grain,  and  it  exceeded  all  otheis 
blow  on  the  cartridge-box  of  the  soldier,  or  its  except  the  Greene  rifle,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
being  struck  by  a  bullet  or  a  fragment  of  shelL  presently,  which  was  a  much  longer  weapon, 

The  first  of  the  breech-loading  rifles  which  and  used  a  heavier  bullet  and  a  much  larger 
have  come  into  very  general  use  was  Shabps',  charge  of  powder.  As  compared  with  the 
a  very  simple  but  effective  weapon,  using  ordi-  Sharps'  rifle  of  the  same  length  and  using  the 
narily  a  patent  cartridge  with  a  conical  ball,  same  cartridge,  its  average  penetration  wat 
the  cartridge  enclosed  in  stout  linen,  but  capa-  found  to  be  one  inch  greater, 
ble  of  being  used  effectuaDy  also  with  loose  Greene's  rifle,  patented  by  Lieut.  OoL  J. 
powder  and  ball.  It  may  be  fitted  with  Sharps'  DureU  Greene,  Ignited  States  Army,  in  1857, 
or  Maynard's  primer,  or  with  a  percussion  cap.  and  now  manufactured  at  Worcester,  Mass^  is 
The  nfle  is  small,  light,  and  has  a  very  long  a  weapon  of  great  merit.  Though  a  breech- 
range,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  weapon  for  cav-  loader,  its  construction  is  entirely  different 
airy  service,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  from  any  other  rifle  in  the  market.  It  has 
largely  used.  been  introduced  into  the  French  and  Russian 

The  Mebbill  rifle,  the  .invention  of  a  Balti-  service,  and  is  regarded  with  great  fiivor  in 

morean,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Sharps',  both.    This  is  the  only  rifle  manufactured  in 

and  like  it  uses  the  prepared  paper  cartridge  this  country  on  the  Lancaster  system  of  riflings 

and  conical  ball,  or  the  ordinary  round  bfiJl  that  is,  with  an  elliptic  instead  of  a  grooved 

with  loose  powder.    It  is  fired  with  the  com-  bore,  which  imparts  the  rotary  nK)tion  by  giv- 

mon  percussion-cap.    It  is  said  not  to  be  liable  ing  the  longest  diameter  of  the  ellipse  a  torn 

to  fouling  or  to  the  escape  of  gas  at  the  breach,  of  three-fourths  in  the  length  of  the  barrel 

and  to  possess  a  range  fully  equal  to  the  Sharps'.  The  bullet  is  round,  but  assumes  the  elliptic 

It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  muzzle-  shape  on  entering  the  barrel,  though  the  variar 

loading  rifles  of  any  pattern  can  be  easily  and  tion  from  a  sphere  is  but  slight.    The  peouliar- 

without  weakening  transformed  into  breech-  ities  in  the  construction  of  the  gun  are  as  fol- 

loaders,  on  its  plan,  and  the  Government  have  lows :  a  cylinder  of  iron  containing  a  breedi- 

caused  large  numbers  of  rifles   to   be  thus  plug,  which  slides  backward  and  forward  within 

changed  with  great  advantage.    Two  drawings  it,  is  inserted  at  the  breech  of  the  barre!,  and 

are  subjoined  Tsee  previous  page),  showing  the  moved  forward  by  a  projecting  knob,  whi(^ 

construction  oi  the  military  rifle  and  the  sport-  moves  in  a  slot  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  tiD  it 

ing-rifle  complete.    The  cavalry  carbine  of  the  closes  the  breech,  when  it  is  turned  to  the 

Merrill  patent  weighs  but  6^  lbs.  and  the  infan-  right  and  secured  in  place  by  shoulders.    The 

try  rifle  but  9  lbs.  knob  is  held  by  a  catch,  which  may  be  loos- 

Ashoboft's  rifle,  another  new  weapon  be-  ened  bypressingapin  atthebr^ch  of  theha^ 

longing  to  the  same  class,  is  highly  commended  rel.    The  hammer  is  on  the  unc&  side,  in  front 

by  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  author  of  "  Hints  of  the  guard,  and  the  nipple  is  so  arranged  that 

to  Riflemen,"  and  decidedly  one  of  the  highest  the  fire  is  first  commumcated  at  the  forward 

authorities  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  end  of  the  cartridge,  thus  insuring  the  Ignition 

rifles  for  military  or  sporting  use.    "  The  breech  of  all  of  the  powder.    The  cartridge  has  the 

block  of  this  rifle  is  constructed  with  a  cylin-  bullet  in  its  base,  with  a  greased  wad  between 

drioal  gas-check,  which  enters  the  bree(£  of  it  and  the  powder,  which,  with  the  ballet, 

the  barrel  and  shuts  against  a  shoulder;  and  this  packs  the  joint  perfectly  at  every  discharge, 

gas-check  being  slightly  concave  in  its  external  and  prevents  the  slightest  escape  of  gas.   -Af- 

form,  the  effect  of  the  explosion  is  to  strengthen  ter  each  discharge  this  bullet  is  pushed  forward 

and  thereby  to  lengthen  it,  so  as  to  press  it  by  the  breech  plug  to  the  end  of  the  chamber, 

against  the  shoulder,  and  effectufdly  to  prevent  the  cylinder  is  then  drawn  back,  and  the  car- 

the  slightest  escape  of  gas.    The  proof  that  it  tridge  inserted  in  i^q  slot  which  is  thus  open^* 

does  so  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  The  cylinder  is  then  pushed  forward,  pressing 

fired  eight  hundred  times  in  succesdon  without  the  cartridge  before  it,  and  the  knob  being 

cleaning,  and  the  working  of  the  parts  was  as  turned  to  the  side  and  the  nipple  capped,  the 


mn  i«  ready  to  fire.  The  morementa  are  per- 
fectly rimple,  and  all  the  parts  are  strong  and 

well  adajjted  to  stand  the  fo^^  usage  of  raili- 
torr  servioe.  The  Qreene  rifle  ia  made  nith  a 
Sfl-iDch  barrel,  and  this  size  carries  a  hollet 
weiKhing  ST6  grains  or  1^  ounces,  and  requires 
a  charge  of  88  graiaa  of  powder.  With  this 
charge  its  power  of  peoeb^tion  is  greater  at 
thirty  yards  than  any  other  of  the  modem 
rifles  with  the  possible  eioeption  of  the  Whit- 
worth,  in  nhioh  a  leaden  DolL  not  a  hall,  is 
used.  In  Mr.  Oleveland's  experimenta  with  ten 
different  rifles,  this  penetrated  liis  target  of  pine 
boards  thirteen  inches,  while  the  Aahoroft  pen- 
etrat«cl  eleven  inches,  and  the  others  ranged 
from  ai  to  ton  inches.  It  ia  f^  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  others  had  aU  shorter  barrels, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-one  inches,  and 
carriea  smaller  bullets,  the  charge  of  powder 
being  also  lees. 

The  Matni^d  rifle,  invented  in  1891  by  Dr. 
Edward  Majnard,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  bnt 
since  that  time  oonnderably  improved,  is  a 
most  ingeniona  instrument,  and  for  efficiency, 
strength,  and  simplicity  has  hardly  been  eantj- 
led.  It  is  remarkably  coinpact,  and  witnont 
any  aacriflce  of  strength.  The  Wrel  can  be 
disconnected  from  the  stock  by  the  removal  of 
a  single  pin,  and  the  whole  gun  can  then  be 
packed  in  a  case  SO  x  6  x  1  inch.  Barrels  of 
difl'erent  calibre,  either  for  shot  or  rifled,  may 
he  fitted  to  the  same  stot^  and  changed  in  a 
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few  seconds.    Bprings,  bolts,  and  catches  are 

not  used  in  this  rifle,  bnt  the  ends  required  are 
attained  by  the  careM  a^astment  and  eicel- 
leat  finish  of  the  severni  parts,  which  work 
with  mathematical  precision,  and  give  it  the 
solidity  of  a  mass  of  steel,  which  is  not  affected 
by  any  stram  to  which  it  can  be  exposed.  The 
ammunition  is  contained  in  a  metalho  cartridge, 
having  an  apertnre  in  the  base  throngh  which 
the  fire  is  commnnicated  from  the  cap.  These 
cartridges  ore  so  constracted  that  when  charged, 
by  means  of  a  Tery  simple  implement  which 
accompanies  every  gnn,  the  ball  is  not  only  of 
necessity  mathematically  exact  in  its  poaitton, 
bnt  is  held,  without  compressing  the  cartridge 
(as  ia  done  in  the  self- exploding  cartridges) 
simply  by  being  fitted  to  it,  so  firmly  that  it 
cannot  be  moved  alter  being  placed  in  the 
chamber  (which  is  enough  larger  than  the  cali- 
bre to  admit  of  the  presence  of  the  cartridge), 
in  any  direction  except  with  a  perfectly  fine 
delivery  through  the  calibre.  Tlie  cartridges 
can  be  used  over  and  over  agiun  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  being  loaded  by  the  gunner  him- 
self. There  is  also  an  arrangement  for  nnng 
loose  anunnnitjon,  the  ball  being  first  inserted 
at  the  breech,  and  followed  by  a  cartridge  or 
charger,  which  ia  simply  filled  from  the  flaak 
at  each  shot  By  a  recent  improvement  thtt 
empty  cartridge  after  firing  ia  atarted  from  its 

Jilace  by  the  act  of  raising  the  breech  for  re- 
oading,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  withdrawn. 


Uatsud  Btna.— Flf.  t  Sbowlsg  Sib  lotd»d,  oocktd,  tad  tIUi  Uok  ^t  t^««& 


HtTKus  Emi— FIc- 1  BhoirlDf  BU*  Id  poritloa  to  leoeln  tfat  Mrtildge,  ud  with  tlu  miguliw  mlM  oprntd,  ihovlv 
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The  Mftyiuud  primer,  osdd  in  connection  with    erence  over  all  otiers  in  accnracv,  penetraSML 
thia  rifle,  and  invented  for  it  bj  Br.  Ifajnard,    and  range,  and  *:Mnlfa  it  eqiial  in  rapidity  n 
consiata  of  a  narrov  Btrip  of  TanuBhed  paper    fliinK  to  moat  others.    The  S8  and  gi-rnch  bar- 
of  donhle  thickness,  having  deporits  of  film i-    rels  ne  regarda  as  preferable  to  the  24-iDcEL 
Dating  powder  in  cells  between  the  two,  at    At  thoMasaachnsettB  Btatetrialof  breecii-lo»d- 
eqnal  distances  apart.    Each  strip  contains  three    ing  arms  at  Readville,  the  Wesson  rifle  plactd 
dozen  of  these  cella,  eqnlToIent  to  the  same    twenty  ancoeedve  shots  in  the  target  at  2W 
namber  of  caps.    The  strip  is  coiled  in  a  mag'    yards,  and  CO  shots  were  fired  fh>m  it  in  Iw 
azine  concealed  beneath  the  lock-plate,  and    than  five  minates.    The  anneiod  cnts  repre- 
broaght  np  by  the  motion  of  a  wheel  in  the  act 
of  cocking,  so  as  to  bring  a  cell  directly  upon 
the  top  of  the  nipple.    The.fall  of  the  hammer 
esplodes  it  and  at  the  same  time  cnts  off  the 
paper  behind,  so  that  it  is  not  seen  again  till 
the  gun  is  again  cocked.    Mr.  Oleveland,  after 
long  experience,  prefers  the  smaller  sized  barrel 
(jVi  inch  calibre)  to  the  lai^er,  which  is  of  half 
inch  cshbre,  as  being  better   adapted  to  its 
charge.    He  says  of  thia  smaller  calibre,  "  In 
flccnraoy  and  force  I  have  never  seen  it  sni^ 
passed  by  any  gnn  fit  for  field  service."    We 
snhjoin  two  cnts  of  this  rifle,  one  showing  it 
loaded,  cocked,  and  with  back  fdght  raised;  the 
other  in  position  to  receive  the  ctuiridge,  and 
witli  the  magazine  opened,  showing  the  primer. 
The  Ssiith's  patent  breech-loading  rifle,  man- 
ofactnred  by  Poaltney  &  Trimble  of  Baltimore, 
IS  another  very  simple,  yet  occnrate  and  effect- 
ive rifle.    The  cuts  uiow  its  oonstraction  as 
completely  as  any  description.    There  is  noth- 
ing abont  it  which  can  get  ont  of  order.     Its 
ranse  is  2,000  yards  or  more,  and  it  can  be 
fired  ten  times  a  minate.    The  cartridge  used 
for  thia  rifle  is  a  metallic  one,  bat  the  case  col- 
lapses after  firing,  and  can  be  withdrawn  by  a 
angle  motion  of  the  finger.    It  has  not  the  nd- 
minating  powder,  bat  uses  an  ordinary  peroua- 

The  Bdbhbidb  rifle  belongs  to  the  same  class. 
It  is  now  mannfbctnred  by  the  Bameide  fiifle 
Co.  in  Providence,  and  is  a  breech-loader,  hav- 
ing a  breeoh-pieoe  of  wrought  iron  morticed  to 
receive  the  chamber  and  movable  breech-piu. 
The  npper  end  of  this  breech-piece  is  screwed 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel,  which  is  of  oast- 
steel  and  rifled  with  a  gain-twist.  The  opening 
and  closing  the  gnard  and  its  attachments  are 
analogous  to  those  of  opening  and  clo^ng  a 
door  by  a  thumb-latch  and  catch.  The  cart- 
ridge is  aimilar  to  that  of  the  Smith  rifle ;  but 
by  a  slight  peculiarity  in  its  oonstruction,  and 
that  of  the  chamber  and  perforated  platinum 
case  which  fits  to  it,  it  is  water  and  air-tight 
when  loaded.  It  is  fired  with  a  common  per- 
cos^on  oap. 

Of  the  rifles  ndng  the  self-exploding  metal- 
lic cartridge^  two  only  have  much  reputation, 
among  those  which  are  not  repeating  enns,  and 
mnst  be  recharged  for  every  shot,  lliese  are 
F.  Wesson's  and  Ballard's.  The  Wbssoit  rifle 
is  light,  the  24riiich  barrel  weighing  only  mx 
poonds,  and  the  23  and  S4rinch  barrels  not 
over  seven  and  eight  ponnds  respectively.  Dr. 
I.  J.  Wetherbee,  of  Boston,  an  ezperienoed  and 
skilfiil  shot,  gives  the  resnit  of  extenrive  trials 
of  this  rifle  with  others,  and  givjs  it  the  pre^ 


•Mit  it  ill  podtion  for  loading  and  rea^  to  Ttie  emptj  cartridge  is  then  withdrawn  by 
fire.  In  loading,  the  fareeah  is  elevated  bf  a  hand,  a  new  one  inserted,  and  the  barrel  re- 
movemeut  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Kaynu^    stored  to  its  place,  in  which  it  is  held  hj  a 


cateh,  which  is  loosened  by  a  trigger  in  front 
of  the  one  by  which  the  piece  is  discharged. 
ITie  hammer  cannot  be  drawn  back  beyond 
half-cock  till  this  catch  has  secnred  the  barrel 


The  Baixabd  military  rifle  is  «o  amnged 


Wedon'l  BlBe  Is  podtlim  fbc  loading. 


wdr  to  tit. 


that  it  may  be  nsed  with  the  metolllo  cartridge  block  sinks  perpendicularly,  carrring  the  hsm- 

or  with  the  ordinal?  soldiers'  cartridge,  to  be  mer  with  it,  and  throwing  it  back  to  half-cock, 

fired  with  a  cap.    The  breech  of  tlie  rifie  ia  The  empty  cartridge  is  then  removed  by  means 

opened  for  the  inaertion  of  the  cartridge,  by  of  a  finger-piece  under  the  barrel,  attochod-to 

drawing  down  the  guard,  when  the  brMoh-  a  slide,  which  poshes  ont  the  cartridge  by 
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pres^g  against  its  flange,  and  is  then  reatored 
to  its  place  bj  a  spring.  The  rifle  sbooto  with 
great  accnmcy,  putting  every  ehot  into  a  tix- 
inch  ring  at  four  or  five  bnnored  ;ards,  in  the 
haads  of  a  good  marksman.  The  Teloci^of 
its  shot  is  suDiewhat  less  thui  that  of  the  Wes- 
BOn,  Maytiard,  or  Colt  rifles. 

There  are  throe  models  of  r^ieatiiig  arms 
which  hare  gained  a  hl^  reputation :  Colt's  re- 
Tolviiig  riHes,  and  the  Henr;  and  Speooer  re- 
peating rifles. 

The  Colt's  rifle  is  constmcted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  his  pistols.  A  revolviog 
ohamb«r,  fitted  either  for  five  or  ns  shots,  re- 
ceives the  charges,  which  may  be  either  loose 
powder  aadbaU  or  cartridges;  a  Tammer,  which 


is  moved  hj  a  lerer,  insnras  thdr  being  aeot 
home  perfeotJf  trae,  and  the  balls  fit  eo  txtiAj 
to  the  bore  of  the  cbambera  as  to  doee  then 
hermetiCBlly.  The  calibre  of  the  barrel  bdii| 
.02  of  an  inob  less  than  that  of  the  cluunbei^ 
the  ball  is  noceasarilj  forced  to  fit  itaeif  eiad; 
to  the  grooves,  which  are  seven  in  nmnber,  and 
cnt  with  a  gain  twist  (that  i^  revolring  more 
rapidl/  towivd  the  mozzle  than  tow^  tbe 
breech  of  the  gun.)  The  <diarge  is  flr«d  vitii 
a  0^,  and  the  working  c^  all  ue  parte  is  aiiL- 
ple  and  exact.  like  all  of  the  weapona  frmi 
this  famons  manufactory,  the  eicelience  of  t!i« 
material  and  workmanship  are  not  snTpneed. 
The  annexed  cnts  give  an  idea  of  the  CDI^t^l^ 
tion  of  this  rifle : 

Ur.  Cleveland  states  that  he  baa  with  vja 
sights  placed  ten  aacces^ve  shots  troai  this  rife 
in  a  nine-inch  ring  at  two  hundred  7s^d^  ind 
Lienteoant  Hana  Boak,  of  the  Victoria  BIlav 
placed  fort7-92  out  of  forty-eight  shots  icftii 
a  twenty-fonr-iuch  ring  at  four  hundred  jvii, 
and  the  other  two  less  than  an  inch  ontsde, 
while  ^hteen  of  the  forty-eight  were  inads  a 
ring  eight  inches  in  diameter.  He  aaya:  "For 
efficiency  and  strength  of  shooting  nothing  cu 
beat  it"  General  Marcy,  TJ.  S.  A-,  pronomiM 
it  the  most  reliable  and  certain  weapon  to  £n 
that  he  has  ever  used,  and  says,  that  if  be  «en 
alone  npon  the  prunes,  and  expected  an  U- 
tack  from  a  body  of  Indians,  he  is  Dot  tt- 
quainted  with  any  arm  he  wonid  as  soni  tarn 
Ui  his  hands  aa  this.  The  objections  to  il  (R, 
that  it  takes  longer  to  load  than  any  of  the 
other  breeoh-loaders  ;  bnt  when  loaded,  it) 
five  or  six  shots  oan  be  delivered  with  gmt 
rapidity) ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  clean  as  the  m 
tallio  cutridge  rifles,  and  is  liable  to  beaffedta 
by  dirt  and  rust  in  its  working  parts  to  ui  a- 
tent  which  would  bo  olyeotionablo  to  its  mifr 
tary  use,    For  hunting  purposes  it  is  aioi- 

The  Spbnoeb  rei>aatdng  rifle  is  a  cra'P^J' 
tively  new  arm,  having  been  patented  in  ISW. 
It  uses  the  metallio  self-exploding  caitridi^ 
and  has  a  magazine  in  the  breech  of  tie  m 
seenrely  protected  from  all  danger  of  acddeitil 
explosion,  containing,  in  the  army  and  afj 
rifle  seven,  and  in  the  sporting  rifle  nine,  Mrt- 
ridges,  which  are  fed  snccea^vely  to  the  eta- 
ber  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring,  and  with  m« 
precifflon  as  to  avoid  the  poasibUity  of  their  u* 
taking  the  grooves  properly.  An  ordiniW 
skilled  marksman  can  discharge  the  se^^  ''"f 
in  twelve  seconds,  and  whole  platoons  of  **■ 
diers  wwling  for  the  word  of  command  cM 
fire  with  good  aim  once  in  three  seeMdi 
■When  the  seven  charges  are  fired,  the  roe  u 
held  with  the  muzzle  pointing  downwsrf,  •{'J 
a  tube  being  withdrawn,  which  contains  tM 
spiral  spring  which  pnahea  the  cartridges  ft^ 
ward,  mey  ore  dropped  into  the  magazJM  *w 
the  tube  replaced.  The  operation  '^'°"*!r 
a  vei7  short  time,  and  the  soldier  or  'V^ 
man  ia  ready  to  fire  his  seven  ahots  again.  1°* 
gun  is  not  liable  to  foul  or  to  get  out  ef  on^i 
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and  iM  range  and  force  are  good.    It  will  throw  to  melt  aw&7  or  tdnk  into  tlie  earth,  for  thongh 

a  ball  two  thoasaod  jar^  and  wi]l  eeldom  contanaallr  moving  it  got  no  nearer.    Acting 

miss  its  mark  at  from  seven  nnudred  to  a  thoa-  Brigadier- Qeneral  John  T.  Wilder,  of  the  Ann^ 

sand.    At  a  diBtance  of  from  thirtj  to  fiftr  of  the  OnmberlaDd,  in  command  of  a  brigade 

jards,  it  wiU  penetrate  a  pine  target  to  a  depm  of  monnted  infantry  armed  with  this  rifle,  wrote 

of  fromnineto  thirteen  inches.    It  was  nsed  on  the28thof  November,  1868,  thatatHoover's 

with  terrible  efiect  by  the  Union  troops  at  Get-  Gap,  Jane  24th,  18S3,  one  of  his  regiments  de- 

tysborg  and  Chickamaaga,  and  in  some  other  feated  a  rebel  brigade  of  five  regiments,  killing 

battles  of  the  wax.    At  Gettysbnrg,  it  was  said  and  woonding  over  five  hundred,  while  their 

by  eye-witnesses  that  the  head  of  the  column  own  loss  was  only  fortj-seven  ;  and  that  from 

(opposed  to  the  troops  armed  with  this  weapon),  April  to  November  bis  command  had  captured 

■a  it  was  poshed  on  bj  those  belilnd,  appeared  over  2,800  oSoers  and  men,  loaing  as  prisoners 


Sactlon  of  csitiliie,  aliawlDS  artrldni  In  nugulne,  vltli  Bpcnnr  Kllla. 
liivflT  down  mnd  breech  open, 

in  the  same  period  only  dz  men.    The  sub-  length,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit  the  eart- 

joined  cuts  exnibit  fully  the  mechanism  of  the  ridges  freely.     A  section  of  this  tube  near  the 

magazine  and  lock.  mnzde  containa  a  spiral  spring  to  throw  the 

Heubt's  repeating  riSe  is  a  still  later  inven-  cartridges  upon  a  carrier-block  hi  the  rear,  and 

tion,  patented,  we  believe,  in  1861.    The  prin-  by  means  of  a  metallic  sleeve  five  inches  in 

cipal  novelty  in  this  gnn  is  the  magazine  and  length,  embradng  the  barrel  of  the  gon  at  this 

the  manner  of  loading  from  it    It  consists  of  B  point,  can  he  revolved  npon  the  axis  of  the 

metal  tuba  nnder  the  barrel,  extending  its  entire  bore  so  as  to  open  the  magazin«s  and  admit  the 
TOf.  tv.— 41         A 
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introdactlon  of  the  cartridgea,  of  which  it  holds 
fifteen.  Upon  closiog  it,  oiler  filling,  the  spring 
Qiraws  a  cortridga  DpOQ  the  carrier-block, 
which,  by  a  forward  movemeiit  of  the  trigger- 
goard,  ia  raised  to  a  level  with  the  chamber, 
the  haramer,  bj  the  some  movement,  being 
carried  to  a  full  cock.  A  reverse  movement  of 
the  gaard,  bringing  it  to  its  place  again,  forces 
the  cartridge  into  the  chamber,  and  the  gnn  ia 
readv  to  fire.  The  ammunition  is  Ssed,  metal 
cased,  with  fulminate  or  cap  in  the  rear.  The 
hammer,  upon  falling,  strikes  a  rod,  or  breech- 
pin,  upon  the  front  of  which  are  two  sharp 
points,  which  are  driven  into  the  rear  of  the 
cartridge,  thus  exploding  it  The  w^ht  of 
tlie  gun  complete  is  about  10  pounds ;  it  has 
six  snallow  grooves,  each  A  of  an  inch  in  width, 
with  a  gaming  twist.  The  cartridge  weighs 
295  grains.  In  an  experiment  at  the  Ordnance 
Department,  'Washington,  130  shots  were  fired 
in  five  minutes  filtoen  seconds,  including  the 
time  spent  in  reloadii^. 

The  following  outs  show  the  oonatruotioQ  of 
the  rifle.  The  little  projecting  piece  on  tbo 
under  nde,  in  the  first  cut,  directly  in  tk>nt  of 
the  ahonlder,  at  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  is  the 
finger-piece  connected  with  the  follower  on  the 
end  of  the  spiral  spring.  To  load  the  magazine 
this  finger-piece  is  drawn  up  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  aleeTe,  which  ia  then  turned  far  enou«^ 
to  allow  the  follower  to  rest  on  the  edge  (^ttto 
inagazine,  where  it  ia  held  in  place  till  the  cart- 
ridges are  dropped  in.  j 


This  gun  is  not  remarkabla 
for  accuracy  at  long  distances, 
hut  at  one  hundred  yanla  or 
thereabouts  it  is  a  yery  efi'ec- 
tive  weapon.     The  andden  re- 
duction of  half  the  thickness  trf" 
the  l>arrel  for  five  inches  bma 
the  muzzle  probably  impfirs 
its   accuracy   at  long    range. 
IIa  magflrine,  being  in  a  tlun 
metallic  tube  under  the  barrel, 
.  is  liable  to  be  indented  by  * 
§  shot  or  accidental  blow,  which 
^  would  prevent  the  cartridges 
§  from  sliding  down,  aodastb^ 
9  cannot  be    eanly  introdnoed 
s  into  the  barrd  in  any  other 
-  way,  tiria  wonM  render  the 
t^  gon  nearly  nsdess.    The  ne- 
I*  ce«si^  of  leaving  an  i^n  alit 
for  the  fingOT-^eoe  to  slide  in 
exposes  the  contenla  <^  th« 
magaiine  to  the  infiaeoce  of 
dust  and  wet,  whi^  irmtM 
tend  to  di^  the  passage  and 
rust  the  ^iral  ^ring.    StiO 
this  weapMi  has  many  excel- 
lent points,  and  in  its  method 
of  loading,  the  oapadty  at  its 
magaane,  and  its  n^N^t?'  of 
firing,  it  surpasses  any  other 
repeating  riSe.    It  is  stated  oa 
d  antbori^  that  Ool.  Nelter,  while  raising  a 


>,  thawing  tba  openUoD  of  mnortng  tlu  tmptr  BnWdge  uu)  eoAIng  Ihs  knarao'. 

regimentofKentnokyvolnnteersatOwensborOj  tain  a  rapid  and  coutinnons  fire,  theymccesa- 

Kentuokj,  sent  out  fiileeu  of  his  men  armed  Mly  repulsed  and  drove  from  the  field  the  en- 

with  this  rifle  on  a  scout    They  were  attacked  tire  rebel  force.    Capt  Jamee  M.  Wilson,  Oo.  M, 

by  a  rebel  force  of  two  hundred  and  forty  boI-  12th  Kentucky  cavalry,  was  attacked  in  his 

^^^  in  an  open  lane  where  there  waa  no  own  house  by  seven  monnted  guerrillas  armed 

shelter,  and  owing  to  their  edacity  to  main-  with  Colt's  revolvers.   He  sprang  for  a  log  cabin 


! 
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of  bis  assdlanta  with  five  sliots;  the  othnr  twc 
Bproug  for  their  hones,  one  of  these  he  disabled 
with  hia  nxth  shot,  and  killed  witli  the  seventh ; 
the  other  he  killed  with  the  eighth.  The  State 
of  Kentnoky,  in  oonseqtienoe  of  thie  feat,  armed 
his  coi^aiiy  with  thia  rifle. 

The  Whitwostb  rifle,  which  is  manufactured 
either  as  e,  breech  or  muzzle-loader,  b  the  onl; 
£nglish  rifle  which  fitirly  competea  with  onr  " 
American  breech-loaders.  As  a  breech-loading 
rifle  it  has  been  manufactured  only  hy  Westley 
Kcharda.  It  has  a  hexagonal  bore  and  fires  a 
hexagonal  bolt  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lergth, 
though  only  /„*,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
bolt  weighs  517  grains.  The  bore  is  conBtmct- 
ed  with  a  complete  tnm  in  20  inches,  or  one 
and  a  half  tnms  in  the  length  of  the  barrel, 
which  is  80  inches.  The  charge  of  powder  is 
76  groins.  It  is  a  very  efficient  weapon  of  great 
range,  though  lacking  somewhat  in  precision, 
ia  not  liable  to  fool,  but  its  cartridge,  which  is 
made  of  paper,  is  so  long  and  narrow  as  to  be 
liable  to  burst  on  the  march. 

OREGON.  The  area  of  this  extreme  north- 
western State  is  estimated  at  96,24S  square 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1860  was  C2,4fl6. 
It  was  estimated  in  1664  to  be  70,000.  Tho 
Governor  of  the  State  ia  Addison  C.  Gibt»; 
Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  £.  May ;  Treasurer, 
Edwin  N.  Cooke.  Their  terms  of  office  expire 
^  on  the  second  Uonday  of  September,  1606. 

I  Their  fall  terra  of  office  is  four  years.    The 

■a  election  for  State  and  coontj  officers  is  held  on 

I  the  first  Monday  of  June,  biennially,  except  for 

I  the  officers  above  mentioned.    The  last  State 

"  electdoa  was  held  on  June  B,  1664.    The  Legis- 

lature assembles  biennially  at  Salem,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  September.    The  Senate  is 
composed  of  eighteen  members  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  House  of  tbirty-eight  members 
elected  for    two  years.     There    are    twenty 
counties  in  the  State,  contuning  about  14,716 
voters  in  1864,  the  taxable  property  of  which 
was  estimated  in  1862  at  $28,886.05.    At  the 
aaxm  the  street  where  he  had  his  Henry  rifle,    election  in  June,  1664,  for  member  of  Congress, 
Colt's  revolrer,  eto.,  and  though  his  clothing    J.  H.  D.  Henderson  received  8,728  votes,  and 
was  riddled  hy  thdr  shot,  gained  it  withont  a    J.  K.  Kelly  6,098 ;  mqjori^  for  Henderson, 
wound,  and  seizing  his  Henry's  rifle,  killed  five    2,685.    Each  house  of  the  Le^atore  chosen 
at  this  election  conttune  a  Repnblican  majority. 
At  the  Preeidential  election  the  vote  of  the 
Stete  was  as  follows:  Lmcoln,  9,686 ;  McOlelUn, 
8,4GT;  minority  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  1,481. 

There  are  eleven  newspapers  pabliehed  in  the 
State,  two  of  which  ore  duly,  one  daily  and 
KBHta  <if  tiis  pm,  -wnh  Atm  wmedMidt  Mid  nuguiM    ^eeklv.  and  the  otiliers  ai«  weeklies. 

opflnra  to  recelva  ua  cannofa  •'  ■ 


PATENTS.    During  the  years  1868-'4  the  During   the  year  1861  there  were  three 

business  of  the  Patent  Office  nearly  recovered  thousand  less  i^plioationa  tbaa  in  I860,  and 

from  the  iiymions  efi'ecta  which  the  breaking  the  expenses  of  Uie  Department  were  $64,000 

out  of  the  rebelliou  in  this  country  hod  upon  more  than  its  reodpts. 

all  hranchee  of  arts  and  sciences.  During  the  years  1862-'8  and  '4  there  waa 
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again  an  iacroaae  over  the  year  18S1,  until  the  support  the  wheels  in  bearingB  taking  the  eial- 
end  of  1804  showed  that  the  reoeipta  and  nam-  Bteeljonroalsof  the  wheels.  These  are  stroogn', 
ber  of  BpplicatioDs  ware  greater  liian  ever  be-  and  ran  with  less  friction  than  those  fonnei^ 
fore.  The  nnmber  of  patents  granted  daring  made.  The  iovention  was  patented  bj  Sed 
tiie  year  1864  were  4,088,  b^ng  almost  equal  Wheeler,  of  Albany,  Jnne  ad,  1863. 
to  the  nnmber  granted  in  the  year  1860. 

HoBSB  PowBBs. — The  horse-powers  hereto- 
fore manu&ctnred,  in  which  the  hone  stands 
npoQ  a  travelling  chain  or  platfonn  opon  an 
inclined  railwaj,  have  been  liable  to  nneqnal 
wear  and  injory  in  oonseqnence  of  the  small 
wheels  at  the  sides  of  this  traveUing  plstforni 
not  being  sastained  on  both  sides,  bnt  rotating 
on  the  ends  of  transverse  rods  projecting  be- 
yond the  wood  platfami. 

The  invention  represented  in  the  annexed  Potato  Plough  os  Diaosa,  patMited  F«k 
cot  overcomes  the  afores^d  diffionlty,  and  con-  17,  1868. — The  iUnstration  f^ven  belo*  of 
sists  in  a  metal  end-piece  set  upon  the  ends  of  this  implement,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  iu 
eaoh  section  of  the  platform,  and  made  so  as  to    character.    The  wheels  in  the  front  roll  tioat 


the  ground  as  the  plongli  is  drawn  forward;  the  being  mannfactnred  with  the  names  of  At 

projecting  nose  goes  under  the  row  of  potatoes  battle-fields  of  the  present  rebellioii  Qtcbed  into 

loosening  them;  the  vines  are  held  up  by  the  their  snrface,  in  place  of  being  nnmbered  u 

carved  bar  extending  from  the  nose  to  the  napkin  rings  nsnally  are,  and  they  are  pWt^ 

main  standard,  so  that  the  vines  do  not  cl<^  the  both  in  silver  and  gold,  loaJring  a  very  dnnbk 

plough,  or  become  buried.     The  monld  boards,  and  handsome  article,  suitable  for  general  m 

at  the  base  of  the  main  standard,  raise  the  pota-  and  they  carry  with  them  reminiscenMS  of  tbc 

toes  and  earth,  and  deliver  them  npon  the  set  of  stt^iggle  throngh  which  this  conntry  has  bee« 

fingers  behind ;  these  are  vibrated  by%  conneo-  pasdng. 

tion  to  a  toothed  cam-wheel  on  the  shaft  of        Bmi>  Haohibeut. — Sailors  are  very  slow  i° 

the  wheels,  so  that  the  earth  is  sifted  throngh  changing  their   notions;    any  new  device  en 

the  fingers,  and  the  potatoes  lefl;  on  the  snr-  board  of  a  vessel  in  former  years  was  looted 

face  of  the  earth,  fnun  which  they  are  easily  upon  with  disfavor,  and  Jack  Tar  desired  only 

picked  up.  to  nse  the  same  implements  that  he  always  bid 

This  plongh  has  been  snocessftilly  employed,  employed ;  hence  the  introdnction  of  any  inl- 
and leaves  the  earth  finely  pnlverized,  almost  provementa  in  ship  machinery  wonld  not  Utel; 
ready  for  another  crop.  B.  S.  Hickok,  Bnffalo,  be  adopted  except  in  view  of  its  intriosc  iii<|^ 
New  York,  is  the  inventor  of  this  improve-  Travellers  on  vessels  doubtless  have  notiW" 
ment.  that  within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Isrp 

Olabp,  or  Raider  for  Banb  Billi,  NapHni,  cumbersome  wooden  capstans   and  windlsB^ 

die.,  patented  Ang.  Bth,  18G4,  by  Charles  Per-  have  ^ven  place  to  neat  metallic  ones,  m 

ley. — A  strip  of  sheet  stee!  is  bent  into  the  that  winches  and  heavers  of  varioas  kioda  *" 

shape  of  a  fiattened  ellipse,  the  ends  of  the  employed  to  do  with  ease,  what  in  former  yen* 

strip  being  formed  as  a  pair  of  hooka,  cnt  in  the  required  all  hands  to  be  mustered  and  the  iwl- 

aheet  metal  and  holding  the  clasp  together,  but  ance  of  passengers  often   employed.    In  ">^ 

allowing  of  its  being  opened  hy  pressing  the  section  of  country  no  person  has  oontribalw 

hooks  apart  adeways.    These  clasps  mate  very  more  to  the  improvement  of  ship  mixioaerj 

neat  and  durable  napkin  holders,  and  they  are  than  Charles  Perley,  of  New  Tork  City ;  '^ 
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his  name  would  become  familiar  to  travellers  if  vessel  throngh  these  hawse-pipes.    The  inven- 

they  inspected  these  metallic  winches,  wind-  tion  above  named  prevents  this  difSculty.    A 

lasses,  heavers,  &c.  cone  made  in  two  pieces  is  provided,  large 

Daring  the  years  1868-^4  there  were  tve  enongh  to  fit  the  inner  end  of  the  hawse-pipe, 

patents  granted  to  him  for  devices  connected  and  tiie  flat  surfaces,  where  the  two  parts  of 

with  vessels.  the  cone  come  together,  are  cut  out  to  receive 

Vertical  Windlcas,  patented  May  5,  1868. —  the  links  of  the  chain,  so  that  by  this  conical 

This  consists  in  a  capstan  and  two  chain-wheels  stopper  the  end  of  the  hawse-pipe  can  be  closed 

placed  in  a  triangolar  position  on  a  hollow  iron  perfectly  water-tight  around  the  chain.    This 

base.    The  capstan  can  be  revolved  by  hand-  invention  has  been  already  adopted  on  several 

spikes,  as  usual^  for  drawing  upon  any  rope  or  vessels. 

chain  of  the  rigging,  or  it  can  be  made  to  JVatal  Ham,  patented  November  14,  1864.— 
revolve  (chrough  the  medium  of  gearing  in  the  Vessels  of  war  heretofore  built  have  been  pro- 
hollow  base)  either  or  both  of  the  chain- wheels  tected  by  armor  plates  above  the  water-une, 
to  draw  iu  or  let  out  the  main  chain  cable  of  while  below  water  the  hulls  are  comparatively 
the  anchor.  These  chain- wheels  are  formed  weak.  This  invention  consists  in  a  ram  or  horn 
with  a  groove  or  recess  around  them,  notched  fitted  at  the  bows  of  a  vessel,  so  that  it  can  be 
to  take  the  links  of  the  chain,  so  that  the  chain  drawn  in  or  protruded,  gates  being  provided  to 
cable  does  not  require  to  be  wound  around  sev-  dose  the  orifice  when  the  ram  is  drawn  in  for 
eral  times  as  with  the  old  horizontal  windlass,  loading  a  cannon  that  is  employed  on  its  end. 
but  has  only  to  pass  about  half  around,  coming  This  horn  can  be  run  into  an  enemy's  vessel 
aft  on  one  side,  going  around  the  chain- wheel,  below  the  water-line,  the  cannon  discharged  to 
and  forward  again  to  the  opening  in  the  deck,  increase  the  hole,  so  that  she  will  sink.  The 
•through  which  the  cable  passes  to  the  chain  ram  can  then  be  drawn  in,  and  the  cannon  at 
locker  below.  This  style  of  windlass  is  received  its  end  reloaded  for  an  attack  upon  another 
with  great  favor.  vessel. 

Cathead  Stopper  (extended  April  2d,  1864).  This  invention  will  be  mainly  useful  in  pro- 

— ^This  invention,  originally  patented  in  1860,  tecting  harbors  against  foreign  war  vessels. 

has  been  of  great  value  to  vessels.    It  consists  Umbrellas — Tempering  the  Steel  Hihs. — ^Al- 

in  a  peculiar  lock  that  holds  a  ring  on  the  end  most  all  good  umbrellas  and  parasols  are  now 

of  a  short  chain,  which  chain  goes  through  the  made  with  steel  ribs  in  place  of  the  \phalebone 

ring  of  the  anchor.    When  the  anchor  is  to  be  formerly  used.    The  durability  of  these  ribs 

dropped,  this  lock  is  lifted — a  child  could  do  it —  depends  upon  the  tempering.    The  ribs  are  first 

and  the  chain  that  held  up  the  anchor  is  lib-  hardened  by  heating  them  to  a  bright  red  heat 

erated  in  an  instant.    How  different  from  the  and  plunging  them  in  oil ;  this  renders  them 

lashing  by  a  rope  formerly  employed  that  passed  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  to  heat  these  long 

^ve  or  six  times  through  the  ring  of  the  anchor  ribs  uniformly,   so  that  they  will  become  a 

and  over  the  cat-head,  which  was  generally  cut  perfect  spring  from  end  to  end  and  not  liable 

by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  at-  to  snap  or  to  stay  bent,  is  very  difficult.    A.  S. 

tempt  to  untie  the  rope  with  the  weight  of  the  Black,  July  14,  1863,  patented  an  apparatus 

anchor  hanging  upon  it  that  has  been  extensively  and  successfully  em- 

WindloM  and  ffeavina  Socket,  patented  No-  ployed  for  tempering  these  ribs.    It  consists  of 

vember  18, 1849 ;  extenaed  November  18, 1868,  a  cast-iron  bar,  in  the  surface  of  which  grooves 

and  reissued  January  12, 1864. — This  invention  are  planed  lengthwise  of  the  bar,  and  deep 

allows  for  the  removal  of  the  cast-iron  wind-  enough  to  receive  the  ribs ;  upon  this  bar  a 

lass  head  if  accidentaUy  broken,  and  the  re-  second  one  with  a  flat  surface  is  bolted ;  thereby 

placing,  by  the  sailors,  of  a  new  one ;  and  the  holes  are  left  through  this  double  bar,  and  this 

socket  that  takes  the  handspike  is  at  the  inner  bar  is  placed  through  a  small  soapstone  enclo- 

or  larger  end,  and  out  of  the  way  in  passing  ttie  sure  and  heated  by  gas  burners.    When  the  bar 

rope  or  chain  around  the  windlass,  instead  of  is  hot  enough  Uie  ribs  are  passed  endwise 

being  at  the  outer  end  of  the  windlass  as  usual  through  the  holes  in  said  bar,  and  remain  long 

before  this  invention.  enough  to  be  tempered,  then  those  previously 

Both  the  devices  last  named  have  been  of  so  introduced  are  pressed  directly  through  and  out 

much  value  to  the  public,  and  so  generally  of  this  tempering  bar  by  the  introduction  of 

adopted,  that  the  patents  were  extended  seven  other  ribs, 

years  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  Pipes — Lead  lined  toith  Tin, — ^In  former  years 

Stoppers/or  Hawse-Pipes,  patented  August  attention  was  directed  to  the  poisonous  effects 

9,  1864. — The  introduction  of  vessels  of  war,  of  lead  pipe  upon  water  passing  through  it,  and 

almost  submerged,  as  is  the  case  with  monitors  many  efforts  were  made  to  coat  the  inside  with 

and  some  of  the  gunboats  in  the  navy  of  this  tin.  It  was,  however,  found  that  the  coating  was 

country,  has  been  attended  with  difficulty,  be-  imperfect  and  of  but  little  use.    A  patent  was 

cause  the  chain  cables  to  the  anchors  have  in  granted,  March  10, 1868,  to  William  A.  8haw, 

many  instances  to  pass  out  below  the  water,  of  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  making 

the  inner  end  of  the  chain  or  hawse-xnpe  ba  it  this  kind  of  pipe,  that  insures  a  perfect  lining 

rises,  is  but  little  above  water  line,  and  in  a  sea,  of  tin.    An  ingot  of  tin  is  cast  with  a  h^le 

or  when  in  motion,  the  water  flows  into  the  through  it  that  fits  over  the  mandrel  employed 
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in  making  pipe  by  a  hjdranlic  ram.    The  ingot  is  spread  ont  flat  and  mnch  more  perfect  oom* 

of  tin  is  introdnced  into  the  cylinder  over  said  bnstion  produced. 

mandrel,  and  then  melted  lead  is  cast  around       Hinges  are  now  extensively  employed  for 

the  tin  in  the  cylinder  and  the  hydraulic  press  connecting  the  burner  and  metal  ring,  holding 

set  to  work  as  usual,  to  force  out  the  metal  be-  the  chimney,  so  that  the  chimney  can  be  tamed 

tween  the  mandrel  and  a  round  hole  or  die,  to  back  for  lighting  the  lamp.    It  is  important 

make  the  pipe.    The  lead  and  tin  come  out  to-  that  the  chimney  should  be  sustained  nearlr 

gether  in  the  form  of  a  pipe,  the  tin  forming  a  horizontal,  so  that  its  upper  end  may  not  f&U 

complete  thin  lining  to  the  lead  pipe,  and  when  down  against  the  tabic.    L.  J.  Atwood,  March 

in  use  no  portion  of  the  lead  is  exposed  to  the  1, 1864,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  small  wire  rod 

action  of  the  water,  and  the  water  remains  free  or  brace  extending  from  the  burner  to  the  ring 

from  mineral  poisons  produced  by  the  lead.  holding  the  chimney ;  this  does  not  prevent  the 

Lamps. — ^The  introduction  of  petroleum  has  said  ring  being  turned  down  to  its  place,  but 
stimulated  the  inventive  faculty  to  devise  im-  holds  the  ring  and  chimney  from  turning  back 
provements  that  would  allow  of  the  universal  too  far  when  opened  for  lighting  or  trimming, 
use  of  this  material  in  place  of  sperm,  lard  oil,  PotcrnNa  Wibe  foe  Pfea,  Nails,  &o.-^It 
camphene,  etc.  The  large  preponderance  of  car-  has  been  usual  heretofore,  in  pointing  pin& 
bon  in  petroleum  has  rendered  it  very  difficult  needles,  nails,  and  other  small  articles,  to  grind 
to  bum  without  smoke,  and  any  sudden  motion  or  file  away  the  metal.  This  produces  considera- 
of  the  lamp,  or  currents  of  air,  cause  flicker-  ble  loss  of  metal,  besides  which  the  points  are 
ing  and  smoke,  and  sometimes  extinguish  the  generaUy  soft  and  eadly  become  blunt ;  Mesera. 
light.  To  construct  a  kerosene  lamp  that  Orin  Hopson.  and  Heman  P.  Brooks,  of  Water- 
would  bum  steady  in  a  railroad  car,  regard-  bury,  Oonn.,  nave  invented  a  machine  that  oom- 
less  of  agitation,  has  been  the  study  of  many  presses  the  points  perfectly  true,  sharp,  and 
inventors.  sinooth.   A  revolving  shaft  is  fitted  at  its  end 

Among  the  large  number  of  patents  in  this  with  a  divided  die,  the  opening  in  which  is  of 

class  may  be  named  that  granted  April  14, 1863,  the  shape  of  the  point  to  be  formed,  and  is  on 

to  0.  B.  Lashar,  of  New  York  Oity,  and  which  the  central  line  or  axis  of  said  shaft;  one-half 

has  gone  into  extensive  use  on  the  city  rail-  of  the  die  is  stationary,  the  other  is  set  in  a  jaw 

roads.    The  wick  sets  into  a  case  made  in  the  that  can  be  opened  slightly ;  around  the  end  of 

reservoir,  there  being  but  a  small  hole  from  the  this  revolving  shaft  is  a  stationary  ring  carrying 

reservoir  into  this  case,  so  that  the  oil  shall  al-  a^ustable  toes  or  cams ;  the  wire  to  he  pointed 

ways  remain  quiescent  around  the  wick  and  not  is  entered  between  sdd  dies,  and  as  the  shaft 

be  agitated  by  the  swaying  about  of  the  oil  in  revolves,  the  dies  are  pressed  together  and  re- 

the  reservoir  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  car ;  leased  in  rapid  succession,  by  the  moving  jaw 

this  insm*es  steadiness  of  supply  to  the  flame,  taking  the  stationary  toes  or  cams.    The  action 

and  prevents  the  motion  of  the  oil  forcing  the  of  this  machine  is  very  rapid  and  accurate ;  the 

vapors  in  the  lamp  out  through  the  wick  and  jaws  coming  together  reduce  the  wire  and  form 

rendering  the  flame  unsteady.    The  ram  action  &  point ;  at  the  same  time  the  metal  is  smoothed, 

of  the  oil  as  it  sways  about  in  the  reservoir  is  compressed,  and  consoUdated,  so  as  to  be  modi 

apt  to  cause  leakage  at  the  supply  plug ;  this  is  stifler,  and  the  point  more  durable,  and  there 

prevented  by  the  use  of  a  stationary  feeding  is  no  waste  of  metal.    Letters  patent  for  this 

tube  attached  to  the  reservoir  and  passing  down  invention  were  granted  Aug.  9,  1864. 
into  the  oil  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  reser-        FoBas  Hammer,  Atmosphebio. — An  inr  cyl- 

voir,  so  that  the  agitation  does  not  reach  the  inder  is  reciprocated  in  slides,  by  means  of  a 

plug  that  is  inserted  at  the  upper  end  of  this  crank  and  pitman ;  in  the  cylinder  is  a  piston, 

tube.     The  air  hole  or  vent  on  the  upper  the  rod  of  which  connects  to  the  hammer  mov- 

part  of  the  reservoir  is  formed  with  a  conical  ing  also  in  slides  over  an  anvil ;  when  moved 

cap  soldered  over  it,  having  a  ^mall  hole  in  its  slowly,  the  blow  is  light,  but  when  reciprocated 

upper  end,  so  that  any  jet  driven  out  of  the  rapidly,  the  blow  is  powerftd ;  this  arises  from 

vents  by  the  swaying  of  the  oil,  will  be  received  the  fact  that  the  hammer  is  lifted  by  the  aSr- 

in  the  conical  cap  and  ran  back  into  the  reser-  spring  formed  under  the  piston  in  the  reoipro- 

voir.  eating  cylinder,  and  thrown  down  by  tiie  air 

Various  other  improvements  in  lamps  have  cushion  at  the  other  end.  If,  therefore,  &e  move- 
been  introduced,  many  of  which  were  patented  ment  be  rapid,  the  momentum  causes  the  ham- 
prior  to  1863.  The  cone  or  deflector  made  of  mer  to  rise  farther,  and  the  increased  oompres- 
glass  in  place  of  metal,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  ^on  of  the  air  brings  smd  hammer  down  with 
light,  is  now  extensively  used,  and  burners  that  increased  velocity  and  force.  A  small  hole  in 
do  not  require  glass  chimneys  are  manufac-  the  reciprocating  cylinder  near  the  middle, 
tured  in  large  quantities.  allows  air  to  pass  in  and  supply  the  place  of  any 

Several  patents  on  lamps  were  granted  during  that  may  have  been  expelled  by  the  piston  near 

1868-%  to  parties  connected  with  Holmes,  Booth,  either  end  of  its  stroke  in  consequence  of  leak- 

and  Hayden's  establishment,  at  Waterbury,Gonn.  age. 

One  of  these  patents  is  for  a  lamp  in  which  the       These  atmospheric   foi^e  hammers  are   in 

deflector  is  made  with  a  long  slot  over  a  round  practical  and  successful  operation  for  forging  a 

wick,  so  that  the  flame,  instead  of  being  round,  variety  of  wrought-iron  articles,  and  areparticu- 
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laHy  adapted  to  drawing  down,  Bwaging,  and  and  is  received  into  a  trough  at  ttie  bottom 

irelding.  ready  for  packing. 

The  original  inyention  was  made  by  Bennet  Aiuxoau*.tob  sou  Gold  Ore. — One  of  the 

Hotchtiu,  and  patented  in  18G9,  and  improve  most  common  amalgamators  is  an  iron  pan 

menta  on  the  same  were  patented  by  him,  July  into   which   the   pulverized    ore   and    water 

2,  IBSS,  and  May.S,  18S4.  pass,  and  in  this  pan  a  pair  of  moll':-!  travel 

Laso. — Improvement  in  the  maDQfactnro  of.  around   to   rub  and  grind  the  fi'ii  :'  rlidos 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  extract  the  fatty  of  gold  so  that  they  may  anmlg,.,;  L.e  with 

matters  from  refuse  and  acrapa  by  a  steam  di-  the  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.    The 

Jester,  but  it  is  found  that  lard  or  tallow  pro-  revolution  of  these  mullers  produces  a  centri- 

need  in  this  way,  is  not  as  pure  and  marketable  fugal  action  in  the  water,  ca^islng  it  to  be 

as  when  extracted  by  fire  heat  in  an  open  pan.  highest  at  the  outer  edge,  and  bonce  the  hea- 

Georgo  B.  Turrcll  of  New  York  City,  has  in-  vier  metallic  particles  are  more  liable  to  escape 

vented  and  patented,  June  38,  1864,  an  appa-  with  the  tailings.    Joseph  K'  .yon,  of  Black 

ratns  for  tre.itiog  '■^■'d,  tallow,  &e.,  which  ron-  Hawk,  Colorado,  has  invented  m  om.i'-'.iraator 

ders  ateam-tried  futs  as  pare  and  marketable  as  which   was  patented   July   lit,   1804,   and   of 

those  tried  out  by  fire  heat;   this  apparatus  which  the  cut  below  is  a  representation.    The 

consists  in  a  range  of  horizontal  pipes,  one  above  mailers  arf,  aet  on  arms  from  shafts,  npon  which 

another;  thcnpper  pipes  of  this  range  are  heat-  are  pinions,  taking  the  teeth  of  a  stationary 

ed  by  steam,  while  the  lower  pipea  are  cooled  gear-wheel,  ao  that  the  mnllera  ar->  revolved 

by  a  atream  of  water  passing  through  them,  upon  their  own  shafts  a     :  'i.'se  sbc'ij  iiro  oar- 

The  lard  or  tallow  flows  from  the  edge  of  a  ried  around  by  a  revoh:..;;  croaa  head.    This 

trough  upon  the  top  pipe  of  the  range,  and  from  apparatus  ia  in  practical  oporrition  to  advantage 

one  to  another  until  it  reaches  the  bottom.   The  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  fou^nl  that  the  mailers 

heat  of  the  npper  pipes  in  this  range  of  pipes,  travelling  in  a  oycloidal  cLirve  counteract  the 

drives  off  impurities,  and  the  air  comes  in  con-  centrifugal  action  on  the  water,  so  that  the 

tact  with  the  thin  stratum  of  heated  fat  for  its  metallic  particles  are  not  thrown  off,  and  tbe 

pniiSoatJon;  the  lard  ia  cooled  hy  passing  over  amalgamation  b  rendered  mnch  more  perfect 

the  pipes  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  apparatus,  than  m  the  amalgamators  heretofore  employed. 
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P£LISSIER,  Amable  Jean  Jaoques,  Dnke 
of  Malakoff  and  a  Marshal  of  France,  bom  at 
Maromme,  near  Roaen,  November  6, 1794,  died 
in  Algeria,  Maj  22, 1864.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tradesman,  and  was  educated  at  the  military 
schools  of  La  Fl^he  and  St  Oyr.  .  Shortly  be- 
fore the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba*  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  the 
line,  and  four  years  later  he  succeeded,  after  a 
severe  examination,  in  securing  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Corps  d'Etat  M^jor.  He  first 
saw  active  service  during  the  Spanish  campaign 
of  1823,  where  he  gain^  the  Gross  of  the  'Le- 
gion, of  Honor,  and  in  1826  he  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  After  serving  witli  distinction 
in  the  expeditionary  corps  in  Greece  in  1828, 
he  went  in  1880  to  Algiers  in  the  suite  of  Gen. 
Bourmont,  and  during  the  next  two  years  saw 
much  hard  fighting.  Returning  to  France  on 
account  of  ill  healtTx  in  1832,  he  went  back  to 
Algeria  in  1839  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  for  upward  of  sixteen  years  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  the  tedious  and  bloody 
campaigns  which  ended  in  establishing  the 
French  supremacy  in  the  province.  In  1843 
he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  during 
the  insurrection  of  the  Kabyles  in  1845  he  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety  over  Europe  by 
suffocating  six  hundred  of  the  Ouled  Riah  tribe 
of  Arabs  in  a  cavern  at  Dahra.  The  press  of 
France  and  Marshal  Soult,  then  Minister  of 
War,  condemned  the  act  in  strong  terms,  but 
P^lissier  was  in  the  end  sustained  by  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Moniteur  Algerien  of  July 
22,  1846,  ofiGicially  declared  that  he  simply  car- 
ried out  the  positive  orders  of  his  commander- 
in-chiei^  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  justified  the 
act  as  a  '*  necessity  of  war."  In  1846  he  be- 
came Mar^hal-de-Camp,  in  1848  Megor-Gen- 
eral  and  Commandant  of  the  province  of  Oran, 
and  in  1850  General  of  Division.  For  his  bril- 
liant daring  in  storming  the  desert  fortress  of 
Laghuat  he  was  decorated  by  Napoleon  with 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  allied  English  and 
French  forces  in  the  Crimea,  was  appointed  to 
command  the  first  corps  under  Gen.  Canrobert. 
In  May,  1855,  the  latter  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  favor  of  P^lissier,  who  signalized  him- 
self by  the  capture  of  the  Mamelon  Vert,  by 
his  efficient  cooperation  at  the  battle  of  the 
Tchernaya,  and  finally  by  the  capture  of  the 
Malakoff,  September  8th,  which  practically  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Sebastopol.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Marshal  of  France  and  Duke 
of  Malakoff,  and  received  from  Queen  Victoria 
the  Order  of  G.  C.  B.  He  was  also  voted  by 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  a  pension  of  100,000  francs. 
He  replaced  Count  Persigny  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land in  April,  1858,  but  a  year  later  was  recalled 
to  France  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  ob- 
servation which  was  stationed  at  Nancy  to  guard 
agunst  demonstrations  from  Germany  during 
the  Italian  campaign  of  that  year.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  Governor  General  of  Algeria, 
the  scene  of  his  early  career,  where  he  managed 


affairs  with  great  skill  and  snooesB  untO  his 
death.  He  had  previously  been  appointed  a 
Member  of  the  Privy  Conn^  Vice-Premdent  of 
the  Senate,  and  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Prissier  was  a  good  spedmen  of 
the  soldier,  honest,  straightforward,  and  conr- 
ageous,  but  ruthless  when  necessity  imposed  a 
severe  task  upon  him,  coarse  and  brusque  in 
manners,  and  vain  to  excess.  He  made  a  poor 
figure  as  a  diplomatist  or  courtier,  and  was 
only  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  The  uniform  prosperity 
of  this  wealthy  State  experienced  no  change 
during  the  year  except  the  destruction  occa- 
sioned by  the  enemy  in  some  of  the  Sonth^n 
counties. .  Agriculture  was  prosperous  and  in- 
dustry well  rewarded.  The  internal  system  of 
improvements  undertaken  by  the  State  some 
years  ago  created  a  heavy  debt,  the  burden  of 
which  still  continues.  On  Dec.  1st,  1864,  it  waa 
as  follows : 


Amoont  of  public  debt  of  Penn- 
Bvlvanlflf  as  it  stood  on  tbe  Ist 
day  of  December,  18S8 

Deduct  amount  redeemed  at  the 
State  Treasury  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  with  Norem- 
ber  80th,  1864,  Tiz.: 

Flye  per  cent  stocks. 

Four  and  a  half  per  ct  stocks.. . 

Interest  certificates 

|1<M^782  78 

10,000  00 

2,270  11 

$88,406^BMTB 
1161,902  81 

Public  debt  Deo.  1st,  1864 

$400,680  00 
86,60S,268  72 

268,200  00 

(»7,26100 

18,086  &2 

4,448  88 

724  82 

|t89,879.«Q8  94 

Funded  debt,  tIx.  : 

8lz  per  cent  loans,  ordinary  \ .. 

Fiye  per  cent  loans,  ordinary . . 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent  loans, 

ordinary. 

93W,264/N8  19 

UnAinded  debt,  yis. : 
Belief  notes  in  circulation 

lag 

Interest  certificates  unclaimed. 
DomestlG  creditors^  certificates. 

iia^oe 

MiUtary  loan,  per  act  19th,  May, 
1861 

|86,Sr9,(n8M 
8,000,000  00 

Total  public  debt  December  1st,' 
1864 

$8S,8r»,«Wt4 

The  State  holds  bonds  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  public  works,  amoondng  to  ten  milfion 
three  {lundred  thousand  dollars.  These  bonds 
in  the  sinldng  fund  reduce  the  public  debt 
to  $29,079,603. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  created  among  the 
holders  of  the  State  bonds  bj  the  refusal  to  paj 
the  interest  due  upon  them  in  specie.  This  is 
the  second  occasion  upon  which  the  State  has 
considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  this  course. 
The  embarrassments  whic^  the  country  expe- 
rienced in  1887  caused  a  suspension  of  parment 
in  specie  by  Pennsylvania;  but  in  June,*  1840, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  appro- 
priated sufOicient  money  to  reimburse  the  bond- 
holders for  the  difiference  in  value  between 
specie  and  suspended  bank  currency,  and  then 
declared  by  resolution  '^  that  hereafter  the  in- 
terest falling  due  on  Pennsylvania  stocks,  shall 
always  be  paid  in  specie  or  its  equiva^t.** 
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Upon  this  pledge  the  ezistingloans  were  made,  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury   during  the 

and  mostlj  at  Uie  low  rate  of  fiye  per  cent,  in-  fiscal  jear,  ending  Nov.  80th,  together  with 

terest    A  correspondence  upon   the  subject  the  baJance  of  the  preceding  year,  were  $6,- 

took  place  between  the  State  Treasurer  and  one  880.644.    The  payments  during  the  same  pe- 

of  the  English  bondholders.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  riod  were   $4,988,441 ;  leaving  a  balance  of 

in  December,  in  which  the  Treasurer  states  his  $1,942,208.    llie  revenue  derived  from  a  tax 

views  of  the  necessity  as  follows :  on  banks  durmg  the  year  was  $589,606.    So 

m.  T    '  I  X      1   J.             iix  X     tx    ^u  X    «  many  of  them  are   now  becoming  NationiJ 

„?o'uW^S'ltVlSd':0jrtJdsI.rB«'  BaiJ^a,  that  tWs  Booroe  of  reTenne>ay  now 

This  action  of  our  Legislatare  was  induced  by  the  be  consiaered  as  substantially  e^tmguishea. 

eztraordtnary  circiimBtancea  in  which  the  nation  was  The  contribution  of  the  State  to  the  military 

placed,  and  I  mo  free  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that,  service  of  the  United  States  has  been  as  fol- 

although  the  United  States  have  made  their  notes  a  Iq^q  • 

legal  tender  in  all  transactions,  and  we  have  no  State       __  *         ...     ,     ,_.     ^o«^ 

reyenneincoin  to  meet  our  interest  that.oupjustifi.    o^^S^t^^t^fm^! 9^ 

cation  in  a  departure  from  paying  It  in  coin  can  only     SSSStions  for  one  hidwddsytf  term T>75 

be  found  m  one  of  those  State  necessities  which  vm-     Ornnizations  for  one  year's  term 16i,0M 

dicateanation  in  temporarilv  postponing  its  oblige-     Volonteer  recmlta, 2A«B67 

tions,  in  order  to  preserve  the  power  to  discharge     I>rafted  men  and  subfltltuteB lQ,ttl 

them  at  a  future  day.  Becnilts  for  regular  army. 2,974 

I  am  also  free  to  iay,  that  my  feelings  of  sympathy  inStSJI**"**"^  **'  Pennsylvania  volmiteers : 

for  the  holders  of  our  securities  in  your  country  have     onvahy. %SfA 

been  very  much  weakened  by  the  action  of  your  peo-  Artillery '.'.,', ',  .* .' . ." '. . ! .' ! !  .*        .* . '. .' .'  *  .* .' .' .'  .* .' .' .'    tS 

{>le  since  the  expression  of  my  opinion  to  the  Legis-  Accredited  to  other  States. ...!..'.*.*...'.      *. '.'.'.    880 

atnre  to  which  l  hare  called  your  attention.  17,8TS 

For  four  rears  our  National  Government  has  been 

struggling  to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  causeless  93,704 

rebellion  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  States  of  this  IVoopa  sent  Into  the  Mrrioe  of  the  United  States  sbiee  the 

Union,  anrthe  en.rn.oa.  «p,n«.  incWent  npon  JS*l!?^D.1X'SS™?\^  M^SSSheWd^ 

this  war  m  which  we  have  been  engaged  to  preserve  nJicSimii  J^'j^*^"""""  "*  "*"  muuwugaarm  mu  ow- 

the  life  of  the  nation,  must  be  met  oy  the  various     Duing  the  year  1861 180,094 

States  of  the  Union,  and  the  amount  of  those  ex-  •*         **         1802!'.!.'!!.'.".!.'.'*.!!!*.*.!.'.!!!!.*!!'.!  71400 

penses  which  has  thus  been  thrown  upon  the  citizens         **         **         1808 48,046 

of  our  State  would  have  paid  the  entire  amount  of  our         "         **     ^^^^*\ 78,888 

debt  more  than  four  times  over.  Eeanllstment  of  Pennsylvania  Tolunteera 17,870 

In  this  struggle  we  looked  for  no  assistance  what-  m»,44i 

ever  from  your  people  or  your  Government,  and  de-  mt    ^        ^1*^1-           3     .1.^.      *  ,«-« 

sired  none;  but  we  did  hope  and  believe,  and  had  a  The  twenty-five  thonsand  militia  of  1862  are 

right  so  to  believe,  that  your  people  and  your  Gov-  not  included  in  this  statement, 

emment  would  give  no  countenance  or  assistance  to  The  system  of  bounties  to  volunteers  was  at- 

"»«  "*>«>»,jr^»,^«"  »f,»™»  ■«"'»»*  our  Government  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^ous  evils  in  some  parts  of  the 

and  its  authority.  In  this  we  have  been  disappomted :  ol  r        t                     v  *«  .**  ^~^  »  "  t".       ^r 

and  I  believe  that  but  for  the  granting  of  belligerent  State.     In  some  counties  and  townships  the 

righto  to  the  rebels  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  assist-  bounty  tax  during  the  year  is  estimated  to  have 

ance  and  countenance  which  they  have  received  from  exceeded  the  average  income  derived  from  the 

her  B^ple,  we  should  have  long  since  put  down  tius  j^nd.    The  large  sums  offered  in  some  places  in 

rebellion,  and  you  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  xi,«    ^wv«,*w«*:*;Jr«   /Vv    «»a«    t»«^a    ;i.>»f^««it»^wi 

"protest"  against  what  you  term  "  a  repudiation  *^®   competition  for    men    have    demoralized 

ofthe  obtigations  of  a  State."  many  of  the  people,  and  the  most  atrocious 

It  is  true  we  have  no  positive  evidence  that  the  frauds  connected  with  the  system  have  become 

holders  of  our  bonds  in  your  country  are  among  common.     The  men  of  some   of  the  poorer 

those  who  have  given  aid  or  countenance  to  our  counties  have  been  nearly  exhausted  by  their 

enemy,  but  it  is  also  true  that  all  the  public  expres-  „^i„^^^^^  v*:««   «««;iu^^    ♦^   «i.»i.rv»   Z^^^*i^^ 

sions  of  sympathy  in  your  country  for  our  nation  in  volunteers  being  credited  to  ncher  counties 

this  ito  hour  of  trial  have  come,  with  a  few  noble  ex-  which  paid  higher  bounties.     Of  the  number 

oeptiona,  from  that  class  in  your  midst  who  are  un-  of  men  to  whom  bounties  have  been  paid,  it  is 

able,  from  their  position  in  life,  to  own  public  secnri-  believed  that  not  one-fourUi  have  been  actuflJly 

*"we  h*.SL*?ooked  in  vain  for  any  openly-expressed  P^a^^d  in  the  «uiks  of  the  army,  and  even  those 

sympathy  for  our  nation  from  that  class  in  your  ^ho  have  Joined  it  have  probably  not,  on  an 

country  who  represent  ita  wealth  and  oflBcial  poai-  average,  received  for  their  own  use  one-half  of 

tion,  with  the  few  exceptions  I  have  before  aomit-  the  bounty  paid  for  them.    The  quota  of  the* 

ted,  while  we  dp  know  ib^  our  enemy  has  received  gtate  under  the  call  for  800,000  in  December, 

so  much  aid,  assistance,  and  sympathy  from  this  class  loaA   «,«»  aa  000     Ti»«  ^^iw>i^-^  ^^^i*^  a«.v»<.«»I 

of  your  people,  and  proteclion  in  many  instances  J?^' ^fi^'^c?.^',  Tlie  ppimon  of  the  Supreme 

trom  your  Government,  that  it  has  needlesslv  pro-  CA)urt  Oi  the  btate,  declaring  the  conscription 

lonsea  this  rebellion,  and  added  hundreds  of  millions  act  unconstitutional,  was  by  a  change  in  the 

to  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  State  in  judges  reversed.    The  question  came  up  on  a 

s^e^sFrr^tTth'ei^^^^          *'^  "^"-  r^Hij;  ^!r/?  ^.^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  ^*  ^^^ 

While  I  do  not  offer  these  facte  as  an  excuse  for  ^®  ^^^^  "«*  decision, 

our  State  for  the  action  she  has  taken,  as  she  needs  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its 

no  excuse  at  my  hands,  I  do  allude  to  them  as  reasons  special  sesnon  in  August  to  enable  the  soldiers 

why  the  holders  of  her  securities  in  your  country  in  the  field  to  vote  at  elections.     The  first  re- 

iSIf  ^^""^A^T  ""^"'^  5"**  ?J'"'P^*^*  ^"^  V'y  ""^^^l  qniate  for  a  voter,  if  a  soldier,  was  that  he 

wise  would  have,  and  why  your  protest  does  not  'T^**'"^  *^*   *   tvw*,  **  »  I7^/Avuw,    fT«»   «  «u     « 

carry  that  weight  and  foree  which,  m  my  opinion,  it  should  be  assessed  and  pay  a  tax  of  ten  cents 

would  possess  did  these  facts  not  exist  in  the  township  in  which  he  belonged.    This 


I 
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tax  was  in  lieu  of  all  other  personal  taxes.    The  that  direction,  nnder  oommand  of  Lieiitenmt 

place  of  such  election  was  thns  designated :  McLean,  XT.  S.  A.,  and  as  the  enemy  saooeeded 

A  poll  shall  be  opened  in  each  company,  com-  in  cutting  the  telegraph  communication,  which 

posed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  PennsyWania  soldiers,  from  that  point  had  to  pass  west  hy  way  cf 

at  the  quarters  of  the  captain,  or  other  officer  there-  Bedfbrd,  no  information  could  be  sent  to  G«l 

ot  and  aU  electors,  belonging  to  such  company,  who  Qo^oh,  by  telegraph,  who  was  then  at  Ohflm- 

shall  be  within  one  mile  of  such  quarters  on  the  day  J-'""Y^   "J  fm/ *^  j     J^  . /;       T            ^'™" 

of  election,  and  not  prevented  by  order  of  their  com-  bershurg.    The  head  of  this  column  reached 

manders,  or  proximity  of  the  enemy,  from  retarning  Chambersburg  at  three  o^dock  A.  M.  on  Sator- 

to  their  company  quarters,  shall  vote  at  such  poll,  day,  the  80th. 

and  at  no  other  plaoe^  officers  other  than  those  of  a  Jhe  brigades  of  Vaughn  and  JackswL  mm- 
company,  and  other  voters,  detached  and  absent  ^^  ^^  ^j^  moimted  mem^oesed  the 
from  their  companies,  or  m  any  military  or  naval  ^  .  ^*  «wv«m  v,vvrv  u^vr«u««v.u  mm^em^  x/x^^w^m  »«« 
hospital,  or  in  any  vessel  or  navy  yard,  may  vote  at  x'otomoc  at  about  the  same  time,  at  or  near 
such  polls  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  them,  and  Williamsport ;  part  of  the  command  advanced 
when  there  shall  be  ten  or  more  voters  at  any  place,  on  Hagerstown ;  the  main  body  moved  on  the 
who  shall  be  ""^Jj^^/^j  *^°*  ^lro^d\^^Z  '^^  ^®^^°«  ^^^^  WilUamqwrt  to  GreencasUe. 
toSMS?ntmayopenapoU;at8uchplaieasthey  Another  column  of  infantry  and  artiBeiy 
may  select  and  certify  in  the  poll-book,  which  shall  crossed  the  Potomac  simultaneously  at  Shep- 
be  a  record  of  the  proceedings  at  said  election,  sub-  pardstown,  and  moved  toward  Leitersbm^. 
stantially  in  manner  and  form  as  hereinafter  di-  q^^  Avenll,  who  conmianded  a  force  reduced 
"®***^  ^  ,  ,  .  ^  ,  to  about  2,600  men,  was  at  Hagerstown,  and 
The  officers  of  the  election  were  to  be  chosen  being  threatened  in  front  by  Vaughn  and  Jack- 
by  the  persons  present,  and  the  election  was  gon,  on  his  right  by  McOausland  and  Johnson, 
to  be  conducted  as  within  the  State,  so  far  as  ^bo  abo  threatened  his  rear,  and  on  his  left 
relates  to  ballots,  poll-books,  challenges,  &c.,  ty  the  column  which  crossed  at  Sheppards- 
Ac.  The  result,  with  the  poll-book,  was  then  town,  he  therefore  fell  back  upon  Greenoastle. 
to  be  sent  to  the  prothonotary  of  the  county  Gen.  Averill,  it  is  understood,  was  under 
where  the  voters  belonged.  Officers  and  soldiers  the  orders  of  Gen.  Hunter,  but  was  kept  as 
on  detached  service,  in  numbers  less  than  ten,  fjjjij  advised  by  Gen.  Couch  as  was  possible, 
were  authorized  to  send  their  votes  to  a  friend  of  the  enemy's  movements  on  his  right  and  to 
to  be  deposited  by  them  on  the  day  of  election,  hfg  year.  Gen.  Couch  was  in  Chambersbarg, 
The  entire  vote  of  the  State,  at  the  Presi-  where  his  entire  force  consisted  of  60  infimtry, 
dential  election,  was  572,702,  which  was  given  45  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  a  battery  of  ardl- 
as  follows:  ^^^^  mccwuh.  ^^^^  ^^  loss  than  160  men.  The  ax  corn- 
Home  vote 869^               868,96?  pauics  of  men  enlisted  for  one  hundred  daya 

Soldiers' vote i^Uj                !».»<•  remaining  in  the  State,  and  two  oompaniesof 

896^1               276^16  cavalry,  had,  undcrs  from  Washington,  joined 

-_  .    .,    ^    -,    -.      ,         XI-    1-             J.  Gen.  AverilL    The  town  of  Chambersburg  was 

Majority  for  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  home  vote,  h^ld  until  daylight,  by  the  small  force  under 

5,712 ;  do.  on  the  soldiers'  vote,  14,863.    Total,  Qen.  Couch,  during  which  time  tho  Goveni. 

^^'J?P'i            ^        i.  /-«               T_           X  XI.  ment  stores  and  trains  were  saved.    Two  bat- 

Of  the  members  of  Congress  chosen  at  the  teries  were  then  planted  by  tlie  enemy  com- 

election  m  October,  16  were  RepubUcans  and  8  manding  the  town,  and  it  was  invested  by  tie 

Democrats.                             x  xv      1    x.       •  whole  command  of  Johnson  and  McOausland. 

The  Legislature  cho^n  at  the  election  m  ^t  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  six  companies  of  dismonnt- 

October  was  divided  as  follows :            ^  ^^  n^^^,  commanded  by  Sweeny,  entered  the 

s«ii*            iboM.  town,  followed  by  mounted  men  under  Gil- 

DSm^^;.VV.V.:::::::::::::::i8               s«  more.    The  main  force  in  llne  of  battle,  a 

—                —  d^nand  was  made  for  $100,000  in  gold,  or 

Bopnbiicwi  majority 7               28  $600,000  in  Government  ftmds,  as  ransom,  and 

On  July  dd  a  force  of  the  enemy  moved  up  a  number  of  citizens  were  arrested  and  held  as 

the  Shenandoah  valley  to  invade  Marylana.  hostages  for  its  payment.    No  offer  of  moDej 

At  that  time  Pennsylvania  was  called  upon  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  eyeo 

for  volunteers  to  be  mustered  into  the  Federal  if  they  had  any  intention  of  paying  a  ransom, 

service  for  a  hundred  days.     Six  regiments  no  time  was  allowed,  as  the  enemy  commenoed 

were  thus  organized  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary-  immediately  to  burn  and  pillage  tiie  town,  dis- 

land,  and  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  regarding  ihe  appeals  of  women  and  children, 

battalion  of  six  companies.    In  the  latter  part  the  aged  and  infirm.    Gen.  Conch  withdrew 

of  the  month  the  regiments  were  withdrawn  his  command,  and  did  not  himself  leave  untij 

to  Washington,  and  oidy  the  battalion  remained,  the  enemy  were  actually  in  the  town.    Generu 

On  Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  the  Confederate  Averill's  command  being  within  nine  milea  of 

brigades  of  Johnson  and  McOausland,  consist-  Chambersburg,  efforts  were  made  during  the 

ing  of  from  2,500  to  8^00  mounted  men,  with  night  to  communicate  with  him.    In  the  mean 

six  guns,  crossed  the  rotomac  at  Clear  Spring  time,  the  small  force  of  Gen.  Couch  held  the 

Ford.   They  commenced  crossing  at  ten  o^clock,  enemy  at   bay.     Gen.  Averill   marched  on 

A.  M.,  and  marched  directly  on  Mercersburg.  Chambersburg,  but  did  not  arrive  until  after 

There  were  but  forty-five  men  picketed  in  the  town  was  burned  and  the  enemy  had  re- 
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irsued    and   overtook  ihem  at  the  principal  of  the  gronnd-fent  in   lawibl 

^,  in  Fulton  County,  in  time  to  monej  bs  aforesaid.     Judge  Agnew  decided 

ce  from  pillage  and  destruction,  differently  from  Judge  Allison  in  two  ramilar 

engaged  and  defeated  them,  driv-  cases  in  which  he  had  delivered  opinions. 

Sancock  and  across  the  Potomac.  In  November,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 

Qth  the  Department  of  Mononga-  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania — 

lexed  to  that  of  the  Susquehanna,  Judges  Grier  and  Cadwallader  on  the  bench — an 

.  N.  Couch  assumed  conmiand  of  opinion  wa^  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Beading  Railroad  Company  v«.  Chas. 

mlties  occurred  in  Clearfield  Coun-  Moulson  et  al,,  which  was  before  the  court  in 

•J.  «»w»t«  vwA  persons  who  had  refused  to  respond  the  shape  of  a  bill  in  equity  to  compel  the  de- 

to  the  draft  and  the  ofiScers  who  were  sent  to  fendants  to  accept  in  extinguishment  of  the 

apprehend  them.    One  or  two  persons  were  principal  of  certain  ground  rents,  to  the  amount 

killed.    Recruiting  agents  from  nearly  every  of  $800,000,  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  United 

county  in  the  State  were  appointed  by  Gov-  States.     The  opinion  of  Judge  Grier  was  as 

emor  Curtin  to  obtain  men  from  the  insurreo-  follows : 

tionary  States  to  fill  the  State  quota.  r^  .    j                     j       *..        jw     .  v  *   • 

Th/«m<mt  of  hard  and  Boffcoal  mined  and  .^^r^Z^n^^fth^e^J^nTrn^e^JlrS'in'^^:.^^ 

sent  to  market  Witnm  tne  lumts  Ot  tne  Htate  cial  transactions.    Paper  money  representing  credit 

during  1864,  is  estimated  as  exceeding  fourteen  has  long  been  nsed  as  current  and  lawful  money, 

millions  of  tons.    At  seven  dollars  per  ton,  this  But  no  one  could  be  compeUed  to  accept  the  promise 

staple  brcgM  ninety-eight  nnffion.  of  dolUrj  ^»  b»k  to  ^J^^^^^^Jl^i^^^j^^ 

For  the  details  relative  to  the  development  of  ^^^^  t^e  authority  of  the  Government,  were  current 

petroleum,  see-rvrsoT^xm,  money,  and  lawful  money,  because  issued  by  such 

The  question  whether  the  law  making  United  authority,  but  were  never  made  a  legal  tender  for 

States  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  the  payment  of  debt.  ^,    _  .^  ,  _,  ^     .    ^, 

w«o  «T^T^1;/.al^1<>.  f/v  ♦iiA  Aia^t,^,.*^^  r^€  mATiAv  Artl^  A  coutract  made  in  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 

was  apph^ble  to  the  dweharge  of  money  due  ^^^^  of  a  certain  number  of  dollars  would  be  ?oL. 

for  ground-rents  on  a  stipulation   to  pay  the  gtrued  as  meaning,  not  Prussian  dollars  or  Spanish 

amount   in   coin,   was   several   times   before  milled  dollars,  but  lawful  coin  of  the  United  dtates. 

the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  differ-  The  addition  of  the  description"  lawful  monwr  of  the 


the  case  of  Mervine  9«.  Sailor — ^being  an  action  fni  or  current  money  and  that  T^ch  shall  be  a  ten- 

to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  der  for  payment  of  oebts.  Hence,  we  find  that  when 

Defendant  had  covenanted  to  pay  a  yearly  "^ch  is  the  intention,  the  language  is,  "  And  shall  be 

ground  rent  of  $570  "lawftd  eilver  money  of  -  '^^I'^^/'j^e  Government  are  a  legal  tender 

the  Umted  States,  each  dollar  weighing  seven-  ^elow  a  certain  amount,  but  not  beyond.    Thus,  by 

teen  pennyweights  and  six  grains  at  least."  act  of  9th  Fehruary,  1798,  after  the  expiration  of 

When  the  July  rent  became  due,  the  defendant  three  years  all  foreign  coins  except  Spanish  milled 

tendered  the  amount  in  United  States  Treasury  dollars  ftjall  cease  to  be  a  lesfal  tender.    By  act  of 

notes,,  which  pontiff  reftaaed  to  recei^  d^  t^,\<^C^i^\rvlS:^^^l1^''^nr^l 

manding  silver  dollars.    Suit  was  brought,  and  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  etc.,  at 

the  defendant  pleaded  tender  as  aforesaid.    To  the  seretal  and  respective  rates  following,  etc. 

this  plea  the  plaintiff  filed  a  replication  averring  A^,  by  act  of  28th  June,  1884,  "  the  following  gold 

that  the  defendant  did  not  tender  in  silver  dol-  ?<'«\8  ""^^^^  P»?*  ^  current  inoney  ^nd  ^e  receiTablo 

1  X1.J.*  •  J.  ^mall  payments  by  weight  at  the  following  rates, 

lars,  etc.,  but  m  promissory  notes  or  paper  ^^^    *^  ^            j      b                          e>         * 

money  of  the  United  States,  of  the  nominal  Hence  we  find  that  in  all  cases  where  other  money 

value  of  $285,  but  of  40  per  cent,  less  ex-  than  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  ordered  to  be 


changeable  value.    To  this  the  defendant  filed  jeceiyed  aSfcent  or  lawful  money>  the  statute  care- 

«  special  demnrr^,  averring  that  the  pronu^  S^  ^ 2l  i'l\^^e'?dV°lSrt.^e"nf  o7  Je^^' 

sory  notes  so  tendered  were  lawful  money  of  itiJ  clear,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  always  ob- 

the  United  States  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  served  the  distinction  between  current  and  lawful 

of  all  debts.    The  opinion  of  the  court  was  de-  money  which  may  be  received  in  payment  of  debts, 

Uvered  by  Judge  Hare,  rendering  judgment  on  ^  the^creditor  sees  fit  to  accept  it,  and  that  which  he 

^e  demurrer  %r  theWendanlff  us^^^^^  Settsr?bTA'n^L"^^^^^^^^^ 

that  the  treasury  notes  are  a  legal  tender  and  than  their  own  coin  a  legal  tender,  it  mav  be  used  as 

should  have  been  received  in  payment  of  the  such.     Thus,  in  the  act  authorixing  the  National 

rent     Judge  Sharswood  delivered  a  dissenting  Banks,  their  notes  are  made  a  legal  lender  for  cer- 

oninion  ^^^  debts  due  to  the  Government  for  taxes,  etc., 

^T    -fcf'      T    1       A  i?xi     o  ^n     -i.  but  not  for  debts  due  from  one  citizen  to  another. 

In  May,  Judge  Agnew,  of  the  Supreme  Lourt,        rj^^ie  Treasurv  notes  are  made  lawful  or  current 

delivered  an  important  opinion  in  the  case  of  money  "and a' legal  tender  for  debts,"  etc.,  as  be- 

Shallenberger  vs,  Brinton,  in  which  he  decides  tween  indiyiduals.    Ab  this  is  the  first  act  in  which 

that  a  ground-rent  is  a  debt,  and  payable  in  tMshigh  prerogative  of  soverei^tyhM  been  exer- 

Iflffftl  timflftWL  in  A  AP«A  whArft  fhA  i*nvtmsa\t  wm  ®**^^j  **  should  be  construed  strictly.    It  is  doubtful 

legal  tenaers,  m  a  case  wnere  tne  covenant  was  j^  p^ijcy  and  dangerous  as  a  precedent. 

to  pay  the  mterest  m  "lawful  silver  money,"        fh©  only  questwn  then  is  whether  this  ease  comes 

and  tlie  clause  of  extinguishment  stipulated  for  within  the  letter  of  tbe  statute.    Is  the  money  which 
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ma7  be  paid  to  eitinffuish  a  ground-rent  within  the  swept  the  0X«7  in  1882,  and  thoasands  were 

category  of  the  act?    la  it  a  debt?    The  owner  of  the  flvino-  from  Annvar    he  raw  the  difficnltr   of 

land  ia  Lot  bound  to  pay  it.    The  owner  of  the  rent  ^?^^  5        ^«®^»  ^f.  ®*^  ^X    i- f -k  *i^ 

cannot  compel  him  to  pay  it.    There  ia  no  obUgation  ^^^S  "»«  ^ard  committees  for  the  distnbatian 

aa  between  the  parties.    It  cannot  be  conyerted  into  of  public  charity,  and  sought,  himself;  a  place 

an  obligation  by  the  election  of  one  of  the  parties  among  the  number. 

without  the  consent  of  the  other.    A  man  may  ex-  Residing  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  the  section  which 

ecute  hia  bond  to  me  Yoluntarily,  but  unless  I  accept  £  u  ^  his  care  bordered  on  the  "Five  Points," 

It  he  does  not  become  my  debtor.  ^        jTjZ           _i  jT    ii         _L           !»  .t        !t^ 

These  ground-rents,  in  the  nature  of  a  rent  aoTTice,  on®  of  the  most  deadly  portions  of  the  city, 

are  somewhat  peculiar  to  PennaylTania,  and  little  Here  he  faithfully  performed  his  work  of  love, 

known  in  other  States.    But  the  Supreme  Court  of  relieyiog  the  distressed,  ministering  to  the  nek, 

the  State  has  clearly  settled  and  determined  their  ^^^  offering  spiritual  consolation  to  the  dying, 

nature.    The  cases  are  too  well  known  to  the  legal  tj.     ^i,„«« Ji^«fli.;^  «,,««^«*i»«.  <Vv  ♦v,^  ^^^J  ^JTa 

profession  to  need  a  quoUtion.    "A  rent  ser^ce  ^18  charaotenstic  sympathy  for  the  lK>or  and 

(say  the  Court  in  Bosler  w.  Kuhn— 8  Watts  A  Ser-  suffering  led  him  to  take  an  earnest  and  promi 

geant,  186)  is  not  a  debt,  and  a  coyenant  to  pay  it  ia  nent  part  in  the  repeated  movements  in  Xe« 

not  a  corenant  to  pay  a  debt.    The  annual  payments  York  fer  the  starving  population  of  Ireland. 

5^JJf'*A°i^*w*!l^^/"ll2wi'"^*  **™®  ^^"""^^  At  tiie  time  of  his  deatii  Mr.  Pent  waa  en- 

debts  when  tney  are  demandaDie.  ^  •    ±.v.                 ±i        ^           i   ^     ^t.    /-« 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  tender  offered  8^^  ^^  ^^  preparation  of  a  work  for  the  Gov- 

by  the  bill  in  this  case  is  not  authorized  by  the  stat-  emment  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

ttte,  and  that  ^e  respondents  cannot  be  compelled  which  was  nearly  completed, 

to  extinguish  their  esute  in  the  Und  by  such  a  ten-  PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.      Its 

dCTM  t£at  now  made.    The  bUl  must,  therefore,  be  ^^  .^  estimated  at  508,986  square  miles,  and 

^^     •  the  population  (in  1860)  at  2,866,000 ;  the  ma- 

PERFL  Pelatiah,  an  American  merchant,  jority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  28, 1785,  died  at  Spaniards  mixed  with  Indians. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  8,  186i.  He  was  The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  Presi- 
descended  from  a  Huguenot  £eunily  which  sought  dent,  assisted  by  a  Vice-President,  both  elected 
a  refuge  in  this  country  at  an  early  period  in  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The 
the  colonial  history.  His  maternal  grandfather  Senate,  in  1864,  was  composed  of  86  memhers, 
was  the  well-known  Pelatiah  Webster,  of  PhU-  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  85.  The 
adelphia,  author  of  various  financial  essays  which  president  of  the  Republic  is  at  present  Gen- 
were  published  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  eral  Don  Miguel  Anthony  Pezet,  elected  Yio&- 
our  National  (Government,  and  in  his  family  the  President  of  the  republic  in  April,  1862 ;  sue- 
subject  of  our  notice  found  an  early  home  upon  ceeded  to  the  preddency  at  the  death  of  Prea- 
the  death  of  his  father.  His  preparation  for  dent  San  Ramon,  April  8d,  1863. 
college  was  made  in  Philadelphia  and  New  The  revenue  of  the  republic,  in  1861,  amount- 
Uaven,  and  he  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  ed  to  i2 1,245,882,  about  three-fourtiis  of  which 
the  class  of  1802,  spending  the  following  year  ($16,921,751)  were  derived  from  the  sale  of 
in  teaching  a  private  schom  in  his  native  town,  guano.  It  is  calculated  that  the  deposits  on 
while  considering  the  question  of  devoting  him-  the  guano  islands,  particularly  the  Chincha  and 
self  to  the  ministry.  Lobos  Islands,  contain  about  16,000,000  tons,  of 

A  weakness  of  his  voice  deterred  him  from  the  estimated  value  of  eighty  millions  sterling, 

this  course,  and  he  entered  upon  a  life  of  busi-  The  amount  of  guano  exported  frt>m  the  Chin- 

ness  in  Philadelphia.    In  1809,  choosing  a  com-  cha  Islands  in  1868,  was  813,479  tons.      The 

mercial  career,  Mr.  Perit  removed  to  New  York  total  amount  of  exports,  in  1868,  was  $32,598- 

City,  where  he  soon  rose  to  eminence.    In  1817  610.    The  public  debt  on  December  81  st,  1868, 

he  became  one  of  the  partners  in  the  well-known  amounted  to  $84,288,243 . 

firm  of  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Co.,  shipping  mer-  The  army,  in  1864,  was  composed  as  follows : 

chants  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,    inflaitry,  12  battoiions  of  too  men  each a,«« 

and  continued  in  that  firm  until  its  dissolution    ^J*\^^  *  rogimenta  of  spo  men  ewh i,8» 

in  1863.    From  1853  to  1863  he  was  President  ^^'eTciSSS^^^^S^r^^^^                       ^S 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  

New  York,  and  in  that  cwacity  took  a  promi-         '^^^ ^*'** 

nent  part  in  the  public  anairs  of  the  commer-  The  fleet,  in  1864^  consisted  of  eight  steamers 

cial  metropolis.    His  life  was  not  devoted  to  and  ten  saihng  vessels,  togetiicr  carrying  ninety 

budness  alone,  throughout  its  whole  course  he  guns. 

was  an  active  supporter  of  the  institutions  of  A  highly-important  discovery  was  made  by 

Christian  benevolence.    The  American  Board,  the  Peruvian  steamer  Morano,  sent  to  explore 

the  American  Tract  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Amazon.    It  safely  arrived  at  the  Port  May- 

the  Seamen^s  Friend  Society,  the  SaUor^s  Snug  ro,  having  solved  the  problem  of  the  navigation 

Harbor,  and  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  of  the  grand  pathway  which  unites  the  Atiantic 

were  among  the  objecte  to  which  he  devoted  with  the  Virgin  and  very  rich  mountains  of 

his  special  attention.    He  was  also  at  one  time  Peru,  and  which  opens  a  route  for  direct  com- 

a  trustee  of  the  New  York  University,  and  of  munication  between  Peru,  Europe,  and  the 

the  Union  Theological  Seminary.    His  philan-  ea^m  coast  of  the  continent.    Mayro  is  situ- 

thropic  sympathies  were  strong  and  deep.    Dur-  ated  ninety-five  leagues  from  lima.    The  Mo- 

ing  the  terrible  epidemic  of   cholera  which  rano  draws  seven  feet  of  water,  and  from  Nauta 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Pichio,  where  a  port  is  to  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Spanish  Com- 
be established,  the  navigation  is  from  eight  missioner,  the  Government  of  Pern  declared 
to  ten  days,  judging,  however,  with  only  an  that  it  would  recognize  Sefior'  Mazarredo  as 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  riverB  explored.  Confidential  Agent.  This  did  not  satisfy  SetSor 
These  eight  or  ten  days  are  employed  in  going  Mazarredo,  who  retired  from  Lima,  addressing 
up  rivers  and  only  live  in  going  down.  Small  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  a 
steamers  may  easily  go  higher  than  Mayro.  memorandum,  in  which  the  charges  of  Spain 
It  has  thus  been  established  that  vessels  of  con-  against  Peru  were  summed  up.  On  the  12th 
siderable  size  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  Sefior  Mazarredo  left  Callao  in  the  Covadonga, 
American  continent  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes^  and  arrived  at  the  Chincha  Islands  on  the  14th 
at  a  distance  of  ninety-five  leagues  from  the  in  the  morning,  exactly  at  the  same  hour  when 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  llie  Morano,  after  having  the  frigates  Kesolucion  and  Triunfo  arrived 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  England,  ascend-  from  Valparhlso  at  the  islands, 
ed  seven  hundred  lei^es  of  the  great  river  On  the  16th  the  Spanish  squadron  appeared 
Amazon,  and  two  hun£:ed  leagues  more  of  the  at  the  port  of  Callao  with  the  intention  to 
Ucayli  and  the  Pichitea,  rivers  which,  until  seize  the  Peruvian  squadron  which,  not  being 
now,  have  never  been  navigated,  save  by  the  in  condition  to  accept  the  combat  for  want  of 
canoes  of  the  Indians.  The  banks  of  these  munitions,  put  itself  under  shelter  of  the  bat- 
rivers  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  savages,  who  teries  of  the  fort  "  del  Puente."  Admiral  Pin- 
may  be  easily  conciliated  by  the  adoption  of  zon  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
proper  measures  to  that  end.  As  regards  the  Affairs,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  conduct 
mountains  explored,  they  are  rich  beyond  con-  of  the  Peruvian  Government  toward  Spain 
ception.  had  obliged  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Cnin- 

In  March,  the  Peruvian  Government  became  cha  Islands  until  further  orders  arrived  from 

involved  in  a  very  serious  diflSculty  with  Spain,  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  farthermore  that  he 

The  Cabinet  of  Madrid  sent  Sefior  Mazarredo  retained  as  hostages  several  officers  of  the  Pe- 

to  Lima,  in  order  to  arrange  with  the  Peruvian  ruvian  navy  to  be  answerable  for  any  injury 

Government  certain  Questions  arising  out  of  infiicted  upon  Spanish  subjects.    To  this  note 

claims  of  Spanish  reeddents  against  Peru.    Ac-  was  added  a  declaration,  in  which,  after  stating 

cording  to  the  Lima  papers  the  claims  of  the  that  truce  only  continued  between  Spain  and 

Spanish  Government  originated  in  a  local  dis-  Peru,  the  independence  of  Peru  not  being  recog- 

pute  at  Talambo  between  some  Peruvian  land-  nized,  and  that  right  of  property  to  the  Chincha 

owners  and  some  colonists  whom  they  had  im-  Islands  could  be  revindicated  by  Spain,  Messrs. 

ported  from  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain,  Pinzon  and  Mazarredo  signified  tnat  they  had 

leading  to  violence,  in  which  two  persons  were  resolved  to  take  possession  of  all  the  islands  and 

kille''.  and  four  wounded.    The  important  point  vessels  of  war  of  Peru. 

to  be  noted  is  that  the  Spanish  Government  in-  Pinzon  and  Mazarredo  having  agreed  to- 

terfered  while  the  Peruvian  courts  of  justice  gether,  and  the  Spanish  vessels  having  an- 

were  still  occupied  with  the  matter.     There  ohored  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  they  summoned 

was  no  pretence  for  accusing  Peruvian  justice  the  Governor  and  the  Commander  of  the  trans- 

of  needless  delay,  as  the  conflict  at  Talambo  port  Iquique  to  surrender,  allowing  them  a 

only  took  plac^  in  August,  1868,  and  there  had  term  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  threatening  to 

been  a  rapid  succession  of  judgments  and  ap-  bombard  the  island  in  case  of  resist«n6e.    The 

peals,  and  the  highest  iudidal  authority  had  Peruvian  force  on  the  islands  amounted  only 

still  to  pronounce  final  sentence,  when  the  to  150  men  charged  to  guard  200  convict  pris- 

Spanish  Admiral   Pinzon  and  Sefior  Mazar-  oners.    The  Governor  protested  in  the  name 

redo  interfered  in  the  name  of  Spain.  of  the  Government  and  the  Republic  against 

As  soon  as  Mazarredo  arrived  in  Lima,  he  such  an  abuse  of  power,  and  the  Spaniards 

claimed  that  the  Peruvian  Government  should  landed  to  the  number  of  400  to  500,  taking  pos- 

recognize  his  character  of  Commissioner  with  session  of  the  islands,  hoisting  the  colors  of 

which  he  was  invested.     The  Peruvian  Gov-  Spain,  and  arresting  the  governor,  the  cap- 

emment  offered  to  assist  the  Commissioner  tcun  of  the  port,  and  the  commander  and  om- 

in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  with  all  the  cers  of  the  Iquique. 

means  in  their  power ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  The  report  of  these  outrages  produced  an  ex- 
order  to  avoid  fiBirther  difficulties,  it  declared  traordinary  excitement  throughout  Peru.  In 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  define  the  sense  Idma  the  oifferent  officers  of  State,  the  scientific 
of  the  word  Commissioner,  as  the  international  bodies,  the  colleges,  the  societies  of  all  kinds^  the 
law  does  not  recognize  amongst  diplomatic  corporations  of  all  trades,  all  classes  of  society, 
functionaries  Royal  Commiononers,  a  title  offered  to  Government  their  lives  and  proper- 
which  until  now  has  been  given  to  agents  ap-  ties  in  defence  of  their  fatherland.  The  muni- 
pointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  arrange  cipality  and  the  functionaries  of  the  courts  of 
a  certain  class  of  affairs  in  their  colonies.  To  justice  equally  protested,  and  offered  their  ser- 
admit  Mr.  Mazarredo  in  the  character  of  Com-  vices  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
missioner  seemed  to  admit  that  Peru  was  a  Archbishop  of  Lima,  the  ecclesiastical  Chapter, 
colony  of  Spain.  In  order,  however,  that  this  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  also  gave  proo& 
demand  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  refusal  of  great  patriotism,  offering  their  moral,  and  if 
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necessary,  physical  codperation  for  the  same  Admiral  PinzontbedeliTerance  of  the  PeruTuiDs  taken 

purpose.    All  the  religious  oommumties  made  «»  hostages.    2,  To  express  their  gratitndeto  ihe 

5:««n««  ^«»:Av«»»4^:yvnfl     -«^    «»»»^i    ,xf   4-v.^^  authorities  of  Peru  and  to  PeruTian  society  in  een- 

similw-  mMufestations,  and   several  of  them  ^  ^^  ^j^^j,  ^^^le  and  generous  conducl  toward 

placed  tneir  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  tne  them  under  the  present  cmmmstaaces.    4L  To  send 

Government.  a  commission  to  Spain  in  order  to  present  to  Queen 

The  foreign  residents  in  Lima  were  equally  Isabella  a  statement  declaring  that  the  SiMniards 
unanimous  in  the  manifestation  of  their  sym-  J^^*^«  "*  ^*"*  "*  enjoying  Ihe  most  ample  guar- 
pathy.  The  citiiens  of  the  United  States  re- 
siding at  Lima  and  Oallao,  met  on  April  27tlL  The  Minister  of  Foreign  AfQairs  as  socm  as  he 
in  the  Oabildo  of  Lima,  and  unanimously  passed  i^oeived  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  tha  ial- 
the  following  resolutions :  ands,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Diplomatic  body, 

protesting  before  all  civilized  nations  against 

gjjia  jp- . .  the  violent  spoliation  inflicted  upon  Pern,  de- 
Spam, 
on  the 

violation'of  the  rules  of  international  law  observed  nor  against  her  rights  as  a~  free  and'sovei^m 

by  civilized  nations.  nation. 

2.  Reaolvedy  That  we  regard  the  guano  islands  as         TU^f^^^x,^  ^LR.,^«♦v^«-  e.......\....  4.'u^r\l^^ *j^ 

a  trust  held  by  Peru,  to  be^administired  in  the  gen-  ^  The  foreign  Ministers  forming  theDiplamalic 

eral  interest  of  mankind,  and  that  their  possession  body,   takmg  mto    consideration  the  reasotia 

by  any  strong  maritime  power  involyes  the  danger  adduced  by  the  Minister  of  Foreiga  AfiEairs^  and 

of  an  oppressive  and  uncontrollable  monopoly,  inju-  the  declaration  issued  by  Messrs.  Pinzon  and 

nous  to  the  agricuUural  world,  against  wliich  it  is  Mazarredo,  met  on  the  20th  with  their  senior,  the 

the  duty  of  industrial  nations  to  protest,  and,  if  ne-     tt^ xaJ  m,  .  .  ^     ^  T.  4^  ow«««,  td^v 

cessary,  interfere.  Honorable  Christopher  Kobmson,  Esq.,  Envoy 

8.  BeaoUitd,  That  we  see  in  this  new  act  of  aggres-  Eztraordmary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 

sion  only  another  development  of  that  unholy  con-  the  United  States  in  the  chair,  and  declared 

spiracy  against  popular  freedom,  which  not  content  their  regret  that  the  Commissioner  and  Cam-* 

d^'^arJTo«mt/v^a^«rs.nrB^Xo^^?^  numderGenend  had  not  been  «5«ided  ia  th«r 

cruelties  of  Spain,  plunged  Mexico  into  the  horrors  Pfoceedmgs  by  international  lav,  and  that  Uiey 

of  war,  and  seeks  to  impose  on  her  a  mouArchical  did  not  accept  the  right  of  rcTindicataoninToked 

form  of  government,  in  hostility  to  the  wishes  and  as  one  of  Ihe  motives  of  the  occupation,  but 

'^*'i'"*l*  °^^*/  l^^^hif^'i  ^^^''K  ^^^  '*li?°*^  would  consider  the  islands  aB  belonging  to  Pern. 

And  ehenshed  object,  the  destruction  of  Republican         t i^-  x^  ^^^t.  x-u  -Is     "'jTit-      •!_ 

institations  and  the  subversion  and  absorption  of  the  ,.  ^  order  to  meet  the  neo^sities  of  the  sitna- 

American  Republics.  tion,  the  Gk)Temment  applied  to  the  Permanent 

4.  Beiolv^  That  past  agi^ssions  and  impending  Commission  *of  Congress,  asking  for  authority 
dangers  impose  on  the  American  Republics  tbe  duty  to  raise  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  doUars, 
of  immediately  combmiiur  in  an  effective  union  for  in^m^Aaa.  fi*^  nA««^  «y>  */^  ¥^^^4-^,  <»>/vo<.Aia  >v*  «.«• 
mutual  defence  and  protStion,  and  for  the  preserva-  "^^J^  ^^  °^7  ^P  ^  twenty  vessels  of  vrar, 
tion  of  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  them  by  a  ^<1  ^^  ^"^7  w  the  strength  that  might  be 
Washington  and  a  Bolivar.                                       .  necessary.    The  Permanent  Commission  voted 

5.  JSuoVoed^  That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  the  unanimously  to  authorize  the  Executive  to  raise 
people  of  Peru  in  this  the  "hour  of  their  trial,  and  ^  loan  of  fifty  mimon8,vaugment  the  army  to 

that  while  we  commend  to  them  the  glorious  ex-     i.i»s«i.„  *i,^„„«Jj  ^^«    *Z^^^ x^  *«-!  * 

ample  of  the  patriots  of  Santo  Domingo,  we  cor-  ^^^  thousand  men,  and  the  navy  to  twenty 

dially  extend  to  them  aU  the  aid  and  assistance  vessels,  With  the  obligation  to  give  an  account 

in  our  power  compatible  with  our  international  of  the  use  made  of  this  authority  to  the  ordi- 

obligations.  nary  Congress  in  July. 

6.  S69olvsdj  That  in  the  recognition  of  the  ifi>«*w  j^  ^^i^tUQ  ^^  ^^  authority,  the  Govem- 
i^c^rtfw  consists  the  safeguard  and  only  defence  of  ^^^^\Z^i.\^  j  »«uitwiuj,  uu©  vja/t^u 
the  sister  republics  of  this  Continent;  and  that  whilst  P?>**  ^^^  the  order  that  every  battalion  of 
the  true  poUcy  of  each  of  them  is  to  throw  open  its  infantry  and  of  marmes  be  increased  to  the 
ports  to  foreign  emigration,  that  he  who  casts  his  number  of  one  thousand  men,  the  regimenti 
?uture  in  a  foreign  Und  should  be  content  to  be  gov-  of  cavaby  to  t^vfi  hundred,  and  the  corps  of 
emed  by  the  same  laws,  and  should,  in  times  of  «.^«j«---,^-  *<rv  =««i,  •  i«.v«kZ.  ^«  «»^,««v^  ^..^ 
public  dinger,  hold  himsilf  Kable  to  tie  same  sacri-  gendarmes  to  such  a  number  as  seemed  necea- 
flees,  as  those  who  bv  birth  or  their  own  free  elec  ^^ary,  callmg  all  Peruvians  wantmg  to  take  ar 
tion  have  become  cituens.  active  part  in  the  national  defence,  to  a  volun- 

Tu    T>  •<!.•  1.     !.•    i.     ^  T  •          J  i^  n          X  **^y  ^nrohneut.    Active  measures  were  tsJcen 

The  Bntish  sulflects  of  Lima  and  Callao  met  to  put  the  navy  on  a  war  footing 

at  the  house  of  the  British  Charg6  d'Aflfairea,  fhe  Government  also  ordered  the  organia- 

and  resolved  to  petition  their  Government  for  tion  of  the  National  Guard  aU  over  the  Repub- 

immediate  mtervention   m  order  to  ^cure  a  j^  excepting  from  service  only  the  individuals 

speedy  adjustment  of  the  existing  difficultaes.  belonging  td  the  army,  navy,  and  gendannea 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  meeting  ^t  the^me  time  tiie  Government  opened  a 

of  Irench  residents.    The  Italians  and  Ger-  gubscription  for  a  National  Loan  (Ei£prestito 

mans  were  stall  more  emphatic  m  their  protest  Naoionil)  for  ten  millions  of  dollars, 

against  the  Spanish  aggression,  and  organized  xhe  excitement  produced  in  the  other  re- 

companies  of  volunteers  who   placed   them-  p^^lics  of  South  America  was  eqnaUy  intense^ 

selves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.    At  ^nd  on  aU  sides  offers  of  aid  w^e  made  to  S 

a  meeting  of  the  Spamsh  residents,  it  was  Peruvian  Government.    This  was  espedally  so 

Bseohedf  1.  To  appoint  a  commission  to  ask  of  in  Chile,  the  Government  of  which  republio 
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forbade  the  Spanbh  war  Teasels  to  ooal  m  the  of  this  Oongress  were  to  bo  secret,  bnt  it  was 

ports  of  the  Republic.  generally  known  tliat  the  first  business  taken 

The  Peruvian  Oongress  mpt  in  Jnly,  and  had  np  by  the  Oongress  was  the  difficulty  between 

a  stormy  debate  on  the  Spanish  question.  After  Spain  and  Peru,  and  that  it  was  resolved  to 

twenty  days^  discussion  it  passed  the  following  notify  the  Spanish  admiral,  that  in  case  of  a 

law :  war,  the  other  republics  would  make  the  cause 

Akt.  1.  The  Sxecnttre  shall  make  use  of  every  of  Peru  their  own.  To  this  communication  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  means  and  resources  admiral  replied  that  he  did  not  know  a  South 
which  are  legally  within  its  powew,  to  defend,  by  American  Congress,  and  could  not  recognize 
force,  the  integrity  of  the  National  territory  against  ,.  )T^  ,];  .^^^  ~r  w"*^  ""«  *wvo*V'^ 
all  aggression  or  usurpaUon  abeady  consummated,  ^^  authonty  to  mterfere  m  the  matter  bo- 
or which  in  future  may  be  attempted  to  be  consnm-  tween  his  country  and  Peru.  Of  the  subse- 
mated.  quent   proceedings  of  the  Oongress  nothing 

Abt.  2.  Congress  resolves  that  the  Executive  power  ^gg  (Uy  alged 

t"ui:^lg::r^oShi^l!^<!^):«!!'^  Negotiations  we^lhen again  opened.  Gen. 
resource  to  obtain  the  most  complete  and  honorable  Vivanco  was  aespatched  m  the  Peruvian  steam- 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  by  her  agents  to  the  er  Chulaco  on  Dec.  29  to  the  Oiunchas.  He 
Republic,  in  case  the  Chincha  Islands  are  not  dis-  asked  and  obtained  full  powers  from  his  Gov- 
occuoiedand  the  National  FIm  saluted^^  emment  to  treat  and  terminate  the  difficulty, 
tive  bemir  empowered  to  employ,  in  conformity  with  j.,  ^^  ,  Ajxui,i,  j*  li 
its  constitutional  attributions,  every  means  allowed  and  it  was  understood  that  he  agreed  to  most 
by  the  ''Law  (tf  Nations"  for  entering  into  official  of  the  Spanish  demands,  receiving,  on  the 
relations  with  the  above-mentioned  Government.  other  hand,   the    promise    that    the    Spanish 

The  Government  promulgated  this  law  on  forces  would  evacuate  the  Ohinoha  Islands,  and 

September  7.    The  Mmistry  Med,  however,  to  the  Spanish  Government  recognize  the  inde^ 

give  satisfaction  to  Oongress,  and  were  replaced  pendence  of  Peru. 

by  another.    The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  PETROLEUM,  on  ROOK  OIL,  is  the  name 

fairs,  Senor  Calderon,  addressed  a  circular  to  given  in  a  general  way  to  all  the  varieties  of 

the  Diplomatic  Oorps,  which  more  directly  mineral  or  earth-produced  oils:  that  is,  to  all 

poiuted  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  those  liquid  or  semi-fluid  oily  substances  which. 

He  liius  interpreted  the  law  of  September  7 :  in  various  regions  of  the  world,  are  found 

That  law  is  both  for  war  and  for  peace ;  it  is  for  saturating  or  exuding  from  the  soil  or  rocks^  or 

war,  because  it  requires  the  revindication  of  our  rising  in  the  manner  of  springs  at  the  earth^s 

property  and  the  chastisement  of  the  aggressors  as  surface,  or  are  reached  and  procured  by  slnk- 

?r°  SewS)n  oFthl^  nlc^^^^  ^^  matendJ  Sf  ww^'^it  ^^^  ^®^^  *^**  ^}^^^  ^®  cavities  or  porous 

b  ^VovpoiJi  to  pe2^ejS^s^g  ter^inaJtiy  ihe  strata  within  which,  as  in  resoroire,  the  oils 

settling  01  the  penduiff  difficulties  in  a  peaceable  way,  have  dunng  some  previous  period  become  ac- 

in  case  it  may  be  obtained  upon  favorable  terms,  cumulated.     The  word  petroleum  (Lat.,  petra 

before  or  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  and  oleum),  signifies  rock  oil ;  and  to  the  na- 

Soon  the  Oongress,  however,  found  out  that  tive  oils  in  question  have  also  been  given  such 

the  new  ministry  hentated  as  much  to  go  to  names  as  earth  oil  (oleum  terrai),  Tiaphtha,  banh 

war  as  its  predecessor.    Accordingly  the  fol-  oil^  carbon  oil,  eocU  oil,  and  as  obtained  from 

lowing  resolutions  were  passed  on  Kovember  particular  localities  or  for  particular  uses,  Sen- 

26th  by  a  unanimous  vote :  1.  The  Executive  eca  oil,  oleum   Gdbianum   (that  obtained  at 

shall  at  once  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  Gkbian,  in  Langnedoc,  called  also  red  petro- 

removal  of  the  Spanish  forces  from  the  Chincha  leum),  &c. 

Islands,  and  shall  report  to  Oongress  within  Nature  (mdHelations  of  Petroleum:  General 

eigjit  days.    2.  The  Executive  Power  shall  not  View. — ^The  mineral  or  earth  oils  are  invariably 

be  authorized  to  treat,  with  the  Cabinet  of  of  mixed  or  complex  character,  and  usually 

Madrid   until   the  recovery  of  the  Chincha  such  in  very  high  degree;  since,  apart  from 

Islands  shall  have  been  effected.  intermixed  permanent  gases,  and  from  water, 

In  the  meanwhile  Spain  ^  had  sent  a  new  or  other  incidental  forei^  matters,  each  of 

envoy  to  Peru,  Gen.  rar^a,  who  was  the  them  consists  in  the  mam  of  a  collection  of 

bearer  of  an  ultimatum,  in  which  the  Spanish  several  distinct  hydrocarbons.     According  to 

Government  asked  from  that  of  Peru  a  prompt  Mr.  B.  H.  Paul,  the  most  important  and  largest 

and  complete  satisfaction  for  all  its  grievances,  part  of  their  material  is  a  series  of  hydrocar- 

tiireatening,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  this  de-  bons  homologous  with  mareh-^ae  («.  e.,  light 

mand  shouJd  not  be  complied  with,  the  Span-  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  hydride  of  methyle, 

ish  squadron  would  take  possession  of  the  prin-  Ot  HiX  and  of  which  series  this  gas  is  at  once 

oipd  ports  of  the  republic  and  destroy  the  the  first  member  and  the  type.    This  collection 

Peruvian  squadron.  of  hydrocarbons  may  be  cieiiled  the  mareh-^fae 

The  Peruvian  Grovemment,  in  this  plight  eeriee  of  constituents  of  petroleum.  It  is  ex- 
sought  counsel  and  aid  from  a  Oongress  or  hibited  in  the  following  table,  which  is  slightly 
South  American  republics,  which  met  at  lima  abridged  from  one  contained  in  the  paper  of 
on  November  16,  and  was  composed  of  the  Mr.  Paul,  on  the  subiect  of '^Artificial  Light 
representatives  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  and  Lighting  Materials,"  read  before  the  Brit- 
Argentine  Republic,  Ecuador,  the  United  States  ish  Assodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
of  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.    The  proceedings  1864 : 
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MABSH-OAS  SERIES  OF  CONBTTrUENTS  OF  PETBOLEUM. 


ChemfoAl 

SX7BSTANCE& 

GompMiUon. 

1. 

Methyl-hydride,     . 

0,  H4 

2. 

Ethyl-hydride,  .    . 

O4  H. 

8. 

Propyl-hydride,     . 

0,  H. 

4. 

Butyl-hydride,  .    . 

0.  H,o 

6. 

Amyl-hydride,  .    . 

Oio  Hia 

6. 

Ilexyl-hydride, .    . 

Cia  Hi4 

7. 

Heptyl-hydride,     . 

Cm  Hifl 

8. 

Octyl-hydride,  .    . 

0»e  H.. 

9. 

Nonyl-hydride, 

Oi.H,, 

10. 

0,,  H,t 
0„  H,4 
0,4  H.. 
0..  H,s 

Cas  Hio 

0,0  H„ 
0„H,4 

11 

12 

18 

14. 

15 

16. 

Oetyl-hydride,  .    . 

17. 

0.4  Hm 

0„  U,. 
0..  H4* 

040  H4, 

O4,  H44 

18. 

19 

20 

21 

25. 

Candle  paraffine  (?), 

27. 

Oeryl-hydride,  .    . 

064  Hft6 

80. 

Myrioyl-hydride,    . 
Olefiantgas  (ethy- 

0.. H., 

lene),     .... 

0,H4 

Condition 
ftt 
ordinary 
tempentoTM. 


Gas. 


Gas  or  vapor. 
Vapor. 
Liqaid. 


(( 
t( 
t( 
It 
(( 
(( 

Ci 

(t 

iC 


Solid. 


t( 


Gas. 


Speflflo 
gnyitiea. 


.628 
.669 
.699 
.726 
.747 
.767 
.766 
.776 
.792 
.800 


.826 

.870 
.890 


• 

Boning  polnU. 

Yapor 
denritiec 

.654 

........ 

1.04 

1.62 

(about)  82°  F. 

2.01 

(at)    86° 

2.49 

158° 

2.97 

198° 

8.46 

248° 

8.94 

278° 

821° 

....••a 

859° 

408° 

428° 

460° 

6.85 

496° 

••••••• 

627° 

7.825 

.•*.•••. 

8.87 

)• 

........ 

Melting  points. 
180^  F. 

••»••••• 

12.19 

186° 

........ 

148° 

14.61 

0.97 

PRworikn 

OfCHiMSl 

in  equal 
Tolnmcaof 
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8. 

8.5 

4. 

4.5 

5. 

5.6 

6. 

6.5 

7. 

7.5 

8. 

8.5 

9. 

9.5 
10. 
10.5 

12.5 
1ZJ5 
15. 


1. 


Of  the  hydrocarbons  given  in  the  table,  the 
first  is  an  extremely  incondensible,  or  perma- 
nent gas;  the  next  two  in  order  are  either 
permanent  gases  or  possibly  condensible  by 
cold  and  pressure ;  and  the  fourth  is,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  when  free  to  volatilize, 
a  vapor,  hqnefying  at  a  little  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  Then  follow  a  long  succession 
of  components  that  are  liquid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, i.  «.,  oils.  Of  these,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, the  boiling  points  stand  successively 
higher  and  higher ;  and  tlieir  densities,  either 
in  the  liquid  or  vaporous  form  (calculated,  of 
course,  at  a  standai^  temperature),  at  tlie  same 
time  progressively  increase,  finally,  at  its 
(chemically)  higher  extremity,  the  series  termi- 
nates in  solids  resembling  spermaceti  or  wax, 
and  of  which  p<iraffine  is  the  most  important. 

The  term  paraffine,  however,  is  frequently 
used  as  a  general  designation  for  the  total  of 
the  solid  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum.  The 
melting  point  of  coal-tar  paraffine  is  stated  by 
Regnanlt  at  116°.6. ;  that  of  petroleum  paraf- 
fine, by  Ure,  at  140°.  Hydrocarbons  belon^ng 
to  other  than  the  marsh-gas  series,  have  been 
detected  in  some  rock  oils,  in  variable  propor- 
tions; and  in  less  amount,  and  more  rarely, 
oxygenated  oils  also,  which  are  more  or  less  an- 
alogous to  creasote.  So  small,  however,  is  the 
entire  proportion  of  oxygen  in  any  rock  oil,  that 
chemists  agree  in  regaraing  pure  crude  petro- 


leum generally  as  conostmg  of  two  elements 
only — ^its  approximate  compoation  as  a  whole 
being  O14  Ht4.  The  rock  ons  g^ierally  contdn 
also  more  or  less  of  pitch-like  matter  or  bitu- 
men, which  is  held  in  solution  or  suspension, 
and  to  which  in  many  cases  their  natnndly 
dark  color  is  owing.  La  those  oils  which  are 
got  by  distillation  from  coal,  peat,  and  wood, 
^e  oxygenated  component  oils  are  present  in 
greater  quantity.  Of  some  of  the  oils  in  the 
series  above,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  inclu- 
sive, M.  Schorlemmer  gives  the  boiling  points 
somewhat  higher — ^ranging  from  102''  to  248"*  F. 
The  question  of  the  presence  of  the  benzole 
series  of  oils  in  petroleum  will  receive  notice 
in  the  section  on  £^ninff  of  Petroleum^  &c. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  con- 
stituents of  petroleum  now  referred  to  are  pre&> 
ent  in  every  crude  or  native  oil  of  the  kind. 
Some  of  them  will  be  wanting  from  one  rock 
oil,  others  from  another.  From  the  lightest  of 
these  oils  especially,  known  as  (native)  naphtha^ 
the  higher  members  generally  of  the  marsh-gas 
series  will  usually  .be  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
wanting.  It  will  hereafter  be  more  clearly 
seen  how  close  is  the  connection  between 
marsh-gas  and  petroleum — such,  indeed,  that  in 
nature  the  oil  almost  invariably  contains,  and 
in  its  various  locations  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  with,  the  gas.  Petroleum,  as 
fredily  discharged  from  the  wells  of  Oil  Creek, 
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Pa.,  and  nsnally  wherever  it  is  of  the  lighter  or  do  the  oils  artificiallj  procured  fi'om  coal,  wood, 

less  dense  sorts,  at  once  gives  off  considerable  &c.,  when  redistilled,  and  below  a  temperatnre 

quantities  of  vapors  of  its  extreme  rarer  com-  taken  \>j  different  operators  at  from  140°  to 

ponents.    Mixed  with  such  vapors  are  com-  212°  F.,  a  mixture  of  lighter  oils  that,  according 

monlj,  doubtless,  portions  of  the  first  and  to  their  source,  may  be  distinguished  as  coal 

teco^nd  members  of  the  marsh-gas  series,  present  naphtha^  toood  naphtha,  &c.     The  light  oil 

as  gases :   while  it  may  be  considered  equally  thus  separated  from  petroleum  rarely  takes  any 

certain  that  the  vapors  themselves  are  mainly  distinguishing  name,  save  when  termed  ''  spirits 

those  of  the  third  aad  fourth  members,  with  ofpetroleum,"  being  in  commerce  usually  known 

usually  some  part  of  the  fifth  also,  of  that  as  ^^  crude  naphtha.''    From  it  native  naphtha 

series.    The  regular  ascent  of  the  degrees  of  would  differ  but  little,  and  chiefly  in  the  fact 

temperature  at  which  the  more  and  more  dense  of  containing   some  small  percentage  of  the 

oily  and  solid  constituents  of  crude  petroleum  denser  hydrocarbons.  When  the  crude  naphtha 

boil,  is  availed  of  in  the  practice  of  distilling  the  is  distilled  and  properly  rectified,  it  affords,  and 

oil,  in  the  way  of  separating  the  latter  roughly  to  the  extent  of  a  large  portion  of  its  entire 

into  certain  portions  such  as  are  suitable  for  volume,  the  pure  or  "  refined  naphtha."    This 

different  and  special  uses ;  the  method  being,  is  also  known,  though  with  less  propriety,  as 

in  fact,  one  of  fractional  distillation.  "bensole^  or  benzine.     Of  native  naphtha  the 

In  their  general  chemical  character,  the  crude  specific  gravity  may  vary  between  about  .700 

rock  oils  are  closely  allied  to  the  soft-solid  and  and  .850,  water  being  1.    Quotations  of  refined 

solid  bitumens.    The  latter,  as  met  witii  under  naphtha  in  the  Kew  York  market  are  for  den- 

soraewhat  differing  forms,  or  in  different  places,  sities  ranging  between  00°  and  68°  of  Baum6's 

have  received  a  variety  of  other  names,  such  as  areometer,  i.  «.,  specific  gravities  of  .745  to 

natural  or  mineral  tar,  mineral  pitch,  Barba-  .784. 

does  tar,  mineral  ea^outchouc  (elastic  bitumen),  In  the  various  forms  of  the  areometer  named, 
and  asphaltum,  or  asphalt.  Of  course  the  oils  designed  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  den- 
are  thus  closely  related  also  to  the  bitumen  sity  of  water,  1,  is  indicated  by  10°,  and  the 
which  exists  in  solidified  condition  in  the  bitu-  ascending  degrees  of  the  scale  from  this  point 
minous,  including  the  cannel,  coals,  and  to  that  show  densities  which  are  continually  less ;  so 
which  is  infiltrated  through,  or  collected  with-  that,  for  example,  85°  B.  answers  to  sp.  gr. 
in  small  cavities  in,  certain  forms  of  rock.  The  .854,  and  60°  B.,  as  just  seen,  to  sp.  gr.  .745. 
name  bitumevi,  indeed,  correctly  includes  not  As  a  consequence  of  the  general  use  of  these 
only  all  the  matters  just  indicated,  but  also  the  scales  in  testing  densities  of  coal  and  rock 
rock  oils,  the  latter  being,  in  such  case,  dis-  oils,  &o.,  the  ei^ression  "high  gravity"  has 
tinguished  as  the  "  liquid  bitumens."  The  come — ^in  describmg  such  oils — to  signify  their 
composite  oils  distilled  ivora  cannel  coals,  from  rarity,  i.  e.,  in  fact,   low  density  or  specific 

Eeat,  from  bituminous  shales,  and  from  native  gravity;  and  "low  gravity,"  on  the  other  hand, 

itumen  or  asphalt,  or  obtained  by  redistilling  to  signify  comparative  heaviness,  i.  e.,  high  den- 

from  the  ootd  tar  which  results  during  the  sity  or  specific  gravity. 

manufacture  of  coal  gas,  and  in  a  less  degree  The  rock  oils  commonly  met  with  in  va- 

that  afforded  by  distillation  of  wood,  are  nearly  rious  parts  of  North  America,  and  in  some 

analogous  to  the  crude  rook  oils,  being  like  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  differ  very  obviously 

latter  severally  composed  in  the  main  of  series  from  such  as  would  take  the  name  of  naph- 

of  hydrocarbons,  liquid  and  solid ;  though  to  tha  (native),  in  being  generally  darker  in  color, 

what  extent  the  components  of  the  former  and  always  thicker  and  heavier.     Their  in- 

classes  of  oils  are  respectively  identical  with  creased  density  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  oircum- 

those  of  the  latter,  appears  to  be  not  yet  fully  stance  of  their  containing  proportionally  less  of 

determined.  the  lighter  component  oils,  and  more  of  the 

As  met  with  in  different  oil-yielding  regions,  heavier,  and  of  dissolved  solid  hydrocarbons, 

and  often  as  obtained  from  springs  or  wells  But  both  the  several  oils  and  the  solids  which 

near  to  each  other  in  a  given  district,  the  enter  into  petroleum  proper,  when  pure,  are 

various  native  or  mineral  oils  passing  under  the  quite  devoid  of  color,  the  former  as  much  so 

name  of  petroleum,  present  a  very  great  diver-  as  pure  water,  the  latter  as  pure  spermaceti, 

sity,  in  color  and  general  appearance,  in  con-  Hence,  a  yellow,  reddish,  brown,  greenish,  or 

sistenoy,  and  even  in  odor.    In  density  or  spe-  black  color  in  petroleum  always  depends  on 

cifio  gravity  they  exhibit  a  wide  range  df  varia-  and  indicates  foreign  intermixtures  or  impuri- 

tion.  ties  of  some  sort.    The  completely  purified  and 

To  the  very  light  and  comparatively  pure  the  purer  native  petroleum  have  the  somewhat 

rock  oils  found  in  some  parts  or  the  earth,  as  in  resinous,  aromatic  and  agreeable  odor  now  fa- 

somo  of  the  springs  in  Georgia,  near  the  Oaspian  miliarly  known  in  good  refined  burning  oil  and 

Sea,  and  which  evidently  consist  chiefly  of  the  in  benzine ;  but  certain  impurities  in  the  crude 

lower  members  of  the  hydrocarbon  series,  the  oil,  whether  affecting  its  color  or  not,  may 

Greek  name  naphtha  is,  for  distinction's  sake,  quite  change  its  odor,  and  sometimes  render  the 

still  applied.    It  Will  be  observed  that  native  oil  highly  offensive.    Among  the  intermixed  or 

naphtha  is  here  spoken  of.    Almost  any  form  foreign.substances  which  may  impart  color  or 

of  petroleum,  however,  yields,  when  distilled,  as  odor,  or  both,  to  crude  petroleum,  are,  besides 
VOL.  IV. — 42    A 
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the  intennixed  pitchy  material  already  alluded  in  Ritchie  Co.,  Ya.,  near  to  the  village  of  Cairo 
to,  and  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  imperfectly  and  to  Cave  Run,  the  waters  of  whfch  flow 
bitaminized  organic  matters,  sometimes  also  into  the  north  fork  of  Hnghes  River — an  an- 
compounds  of  s^phur,  as  well  as  finely-diyided  stratified,  black,  and  ^  very  hard  bituminous 
carbon,  sand,  clay,  &c.  Owing  to  varying  pro-  mass,  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  reach- 
portions  of  the  light  and  heavy  component  oils,  ing  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  which  yields 
and  of  solids,  which  they  contain,  different  spe-  upon  distillation  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  oil. 
cimensof  crude  petroleum  will  be  found  to  have  For  the  statement  of  many  points  in  cou- 
every  degree  of  consistency,  from  that  bordering  nection  with  the  history  of  discoveries  aud 
on  naphtna  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  which  ap-  uses  of  rock  oils,  the  mode  of  distilling  aiid 
prozimates  the  condition  of  tar  or  soft  bitumen,  purifying  as  now  practised,  the  modes  of  bum- 
on  the  other.  Density  alone,  however,  is  not  ing  refined  illuminatmg  oils  of  this  and  similar 
an  absolute  criterion  of  the  value  of  crude  oils;  character,  precautions  required  in  their  use, 
although  short  of  analysis  or  actual  distillation,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Coil 
it  is  that  which  must  be,  and  in  practice  is,  Pbodxjots,  I^afhtha,  and  Petbolevh,  in  the 
chiefiy  relied  on.  The  extreme  range  of  den-  New  Amebioan  Cyolop2bdia,  and  to  sections 
sity  of  the  crude  oils  may  be  stated  as  from  of  the  articles  on  Ilt.ttmination,  in  the  volumes 
about  62''  to  20°  B.,  corresponding  to  specific  of  this  Otolopjedia  for  1862  and  1868.  See 
gravities  of  from  about  .776  to  .986.  Among  also  Ajsnusit  Colobs,  in  this  volume, 
tide  gases  contained  in  or  associated  with  crude  Hutcrical  ItemSy  icith  r^erenee  especiiilly  to 
petroleum,  as  it  exists  in  the  natural  reservoirs  ths  use  of  Eoch  OiU  for  Illumination,— Ai 
in  the  earth,  and  in  addition  to  the  methyle  early  as  1880,  works  for  distilling  oils  from  bi- 
and  ethyle  b  jdrides,  sulphydric  acid  gas  (giv-  tuminous  materials  were  established  in  France, 
ing  the  sulphurous  odor)  is  sometimes  found ;  and  these  are  still  in  operation.  In  the  exten- 
and  olefiant  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  others,  sion  of  this  manufacture,  started  somewhat 
may  probably  also  be  present  in  certain  cases,  later  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  one 
It  has  already  been  seen,  that  when  the  rock  of  the  most  influential  pioneers  was  Mr.  James 
oils  first  come  to  the  sui*face  of  the  earth  they  Young,  of  Glasgow,  who  commenced  in  the  year 
begin  to  set  free  both  the  gases  and  the  vapors  1847  distilling  tiie  petroleum  of  a  spring  in  Der- 
of  their  more  volatile  components ;  and  these  byshire,  and,  when  this  ceased  to  flow,  turned 
changes  go  on  to  a  considerable  extent  if  the  his  attention,  about  the  year  1850,  to  the  dis- 
oil  is  long  exposed  to  the  air,  the  evaporation  tillation  of  peats,  lignites,  shales,  &c.,  and  espe- 
in  particular  becoming  very  great  in  summer,  daily  of  the  so-called  ^^  Boghead  cannd,"  and 
and  under  exposure  to  a  hot  sun.  The  efiect  whose  works  are  probably  still  the  first  in  Great 
of  these  changes  is  first  to  render  the  oil  more  Britain. 

dense  and  tiiick,  while  its  volume  diminishes.  At  a  date  much  earlier,  however,  crude  po- 

But  in  the  longer  exposure  that  followd  when  troleum  was  to  some  extent  humed  in  lamps 

the  rock  oils  rise  in  springs,  or  escape  from  by  the  settlers  along  the  Littie  Muskingum 

crevices  in  rocks,  and  now  out  upon  the  sur-  River,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  oil  being  ob- 

face  of  the  earth,  a  further  change  sets  in ;  the  tained  from  a  well  bored  for  salt  near  that 

oils  which  do  not  evaporate,  to  some  extent  river.     In  1819,  Professor  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of 

f  according  to  Prof.  T.  8.  Hunt)  absorbing  oxygen  Marietta,  found  the  oil  so  in  use ;  and  in  an  arti- 

^*om  the  air ;  and  they  appear  thus  to  acquire  de  upon  the  subject  written  in  that  year,  bat 

more  nearly  the  nature  of  resins,  or  of  pitch,  published  as  late  as  1826,  he  predicted  that  this 

Through  the  threefold  change  now  indicated,  oil  would  yet  be  valuable  for  lightingthe  street 

the  naphthas  and  petroleums  of  all  countries,  lamps  of  the  future  cities  of  Ohio  I    But  it  was 

under  the  circumstances  named,  become  con-  the  new  element  (practically  speaking)  of  dis- 

verted  into  the  more  solid  (surface)  bitumens ;  tillation,  then  being,  or  soon  to  be,  introduced 

and  it  would  appear  that,  by  a  continuance  of  elsewhere,  that  petroleum  required,  in  order  to 

the  same  process,  aided  in  some  cases  doubtless  render  it  generally  serviceable  for  illumination, 

by  the  pressure  of  strata  subsequentiy  deposited  and  for  want  of  which  it  had  in  the  main  oon- 

above  them,  they  may  in  time  be  changed  to  tinned  to  be  a  waste  artide  for  so  many  cen- 

the  hardest  asphalt.    Still,  among  the  qualities  turies. 

distinguishing  the  materials  now  named  from  In  the  year  1854,  although  to  some  extent 

all  the  sorts  of  coal  proper  are,  that  the  former  previously  carried  on  here,  the  business  of  dis- 

only  are  almost  completely  fusible  at  a  heat  of  tilling  coal  and  shale  oils  was  in  this  country 

from  about  212°  to  220°,  and  soluble  in  benzole  inaugurated  on  a  large  and  highly  sncceesfol 

and  bisulphide  of  carbon.    Among  remarkable  scale  by  the  "  New  York  Kerosene  Oil  Co.," 

examples  of  the  occurrence  of  bitumen  or  as-  the  works  of  which,  in  the  outskirts  of  Brook- 

phalt,  may  be  named  the  viscous  petroleum,  or  lyn  (Eastern  District),  are  still  among  the  first 

mineral  tar,  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes ;  the  bit-  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

omen  forming  upon  the  waters  and  shores  of  The  first  deep  well  bored  with  a  view  to  t<^ 

tiie  Dead  Sea  (bitumen  Judaieum,  or  **  Jews'  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  strata  below,  in 

pitch");  that  of  Pitch  Lakes,  the  largest  known  sections  where  oil  appears  at  the  earth's  sur- 

being  in  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  the  chapapote  face,  was  that  undertcJien  by  Col.  £.  L.  Drake, 

of  Cuba ;  and  the  vertical  seam  of  asphalt  found  on  Oil  Creek,  about  one  and  a-half  miles  from 
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Titasville,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  and  in  sinking  the  west  of  Venango  Oonnty,  Orawford  and 

which  he  "  struck  oil  ^^  on  the  26th  of  Angust,  Mercer  Connties  reach  from  it  to  the  Ohio 

1859,  at  a  depth  of  ahoat  71  feet.  This  well  at  line  ;  and  nearest  to  Mercer  and  Venango 
once  yielded  severtJ  harrels  of  oil  daily ;  and  Counties  on  the  south  are  Lawrence,  Butler, 
under  improved  pumping  arrangements  the  Armstrong,  and  Clarion  Counties.  Within  the 
quantity  was  increased.    Before  the  close  of  counties  now  named,  with  the  exception  per- 

1860,  there  were  2,000  wells  opened,  74  of  which  haps  of  Butler,  the  principal  part  of  the  great 
were  alone  yielding  46,600  gallons  of  oil  daily,  oil  territory  of  the  State,  as  now  worked  and 
While,  also,  many  refineries  at  once  sprang  up  in  course  of  development,  is  situated ;  though 
in  towns  in  or  adjacent  to  the  newly  developed  it  appears  that  recently  the  horings  for  oil  are 
oil  territory,  the  year  1860  not  only  witnessed  heing  extended  into  the  more  easterly  counties 
the  opening  of  a  large  export  trade  in  the  of  Forest,  Elk,  and  Jefferson ;  and  that  as  a 
crude  and  refined  oils  from  New  York  and  portion  of  the  same  general  territory  must  he 
other  ports  of  the  country,  hut  hefore  its  dose  reckoned  the  district,  of  much  less  extent, 
showed  that  the  importation  and  distilling  of  whidi  makes  its  appearance  in  the  a^oining 
American  petroleum  had  already  hecome  im-  counties  of  Trumhull  and  Mahoning,  in  north- 
portant  items  with  European  manufacturers  and  eastern  Ohio.  In  the  great  northwestern  Penn- 
dealers.  Many  of  the  deeper  borings  completed  sylvania  oil  regions,  the  horings  are  as  yet 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1861  struck  upon  diiefly  confined  to  the  low  lands  bordering  the 
reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas,  from  which  the  press-  course  of  streams. 

nre  of  the  latter  at  first  for  a  time  caused  the*  Of  course  a  cert^n  proportion  (and  some- 
oil  to  be  ejected  with  great  force,  and  in  times  a  large  one)  of  the  wells  bored  are  finally 
some  Instances  to  a  height  of  many  feet  above  abandoned,  from  the  fact  of  their  proving  xm- 
the  surface ;  and  the  wells  of  this  character,  productive,  or  yielding  so  little  as  not  at  any 
known  as  "spouting*'  or  "flowing,"  in  dis-  time  to  afford  a  profit  on  their  working.  The 
tinction  from  "pumping"  wells,  resulted  in  most  important  of  the  weUs  of  Oil  Creek  which 
rapidly  increasing  the  total  yield  of  oil;  while  have  been  or  are  now  "flowing,"  have  dis- 
they  have,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  con-  charged  each  from  500  to  2,000,  and  in  one  case 
siderablv  modified  the  course  of  tiie  oU-bnsi-  8,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  They  are  situated 
ness,  at  least  in  the  northwestern  Pennsylvania  within  a  stretch  of  the  valley,  extending  from 
region.  about  four  to  nearly  ten  miles  above  the  mouth 

Korth  American   Oil^  Regions, — The  most  of  the  creek. 

iTnportant  of  such  regions  are  those  of  Pennsyl-  Of  flowing  wells,  the  yield,  as  a  rule,  under- 

vania,   northwestern  part  of  the  State ;  West  goes  a  great  diminution  with  time ;  and  whUe 

Virginia,    northern    and    westerly    portion ;  some  wells  never  produce,  others  which  are 

Ohio,  chiefly  the  southeastern  part ;  Canada  pumped  fail  sooner  or  later ;  and  still  others 

West,  in  the  peninsula  lying  north  of  Lake  which  would  yield  have,  at  least  up  to  a  quite 

Erie ;  and  southern  California.    Petroleum  has  recent  period,  not  been  pumped,  on  account  of 

long  been  found  in  New  York,  in  the  southern  the  abundant  supply  of  the  flowing  wells  and  its 

counties  of  its  western  portion ;   in  parts  of  effect  on  the  price  of  the  oil.    It  appears  that 

Mexico  and  Texas,  and  in  Canada  East,  near  in  1861  and  1862  the  total  yield  of  the  north- 

Ga3p6  Bay.    More  recently,  it  has  attracted  western  Pennsylvania  oil  region  amounted  to 

attention,    or  has  been  newly  discovered,  in  an  average  of  nearly  8,000  barrels  a  day.    From 

Kentucky,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Colorado,  and  this  point  considerable  diminution  occurred; 

Oregon,  and  from  some   late   statements   it  the  total  yield  was  generally  stated  at  between 

would  appear,  also,  in  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Mis-  5,000  and  6,000  barrels  daUy ;  but  during  the 

souri,  and  Montana.  summer  of  1864,  it  fell  to  4,000  harrels,  or  less. 

Pe^tkstlvania. — ^Venango    County    is   the  Since  that  time  the  yield  has  again  augmented, 

heart  of  the  most  important  oil  region  of  this  and  it  is  now  nearly  6,000  barrels  daily,  though 

State.    Oil  Creek,  along  which  the  wells  were  still,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the 

first  sunk,  received  its  name  from  the  appear-  number  of  wells,  in  reality  no  greater  than  it 

ance  of  mineral  oil  at  points  along  its  course  was  two  years  ago. 

and  upon  its  waters.  The  creek  flows  in  a  West  Virginia. — ^The  oil  territory  of  this 
generally  southerly  course  through  the  eastern  State  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  north- 
part  of  Crawford  County,  and  south  and  soath-  western  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  im- 
west  through  the  middle  of  about  the  northern  mediately  adjacent  districts  of  southeasternOhio, 
half  of  Venango,  emptying  into  the  Alleghany  along  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ohio  River,  con-, 
at  a  point  a  little  to  the  ei^of  a  line  due  north  stitutes  but  one  great  oil  region,  and,  so  far  as 
from  Pittsburg.  On  the  right  bank  of  this  yet  positively  known,  the  largest  on  the  conti- 
croek,  at  its  mouth.  Oil  City  has  lately  sprung  nent.  The  proximity  of  the  northeastern  ex- 
into  existence.  treme  of  this  region,  in  Wetzel  Co.,  Va.,  to 

Venango  County  is,  on  the  north,  separated  Greene  and  Fayette  Counties,  Pa,,  would  sug- 

from  the  southern  line  of  New  York  by  War-  gest  that  possibly  the  oil  lands  in  the  latter 

ren  County  (eastward)  and  Crawford  County  constitute  but  an  outlying  portion  of  this  great 

(westward),  while  north  of  the  latter,  again,  oil-basin.    The  cliief  commercial  focus  of  the 

Erie  County  extends  from  it  to  Lake  Erie.    To  West  Virginia  oil  region  is  the  city  of  Parkers- 
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buig,  the  county  seat  of  Wood  Oo.,  situated  at  Morse,  Eight-Mile,  Fifteen-Mile  and  Oow  Rims, 

the  junction  of  the  Little  Kanawha  with  the  Oil  is  found  around  Washington  Oountj,  in 

Ohio  River,  those  also  of  Monroe,  Noble,  Morgan,  Gaem- 

Wood  Oounty  stretches  along  the  Ohio  above  sej,  and  Athens,  and  south  of  the  -  latter  in 

and  below  Parkersburg.   To  the  northeast  from  Meigs.    In  Morgan  County,  oil  is  found  about 

it  lie  along  the  river,  in  succession,  Pleasants,  McConnellsville,  forty  miles  above  Marietta,  on 

Tyler,  and  Wetzel  Counties.    East  from  Pleas-  McConnell's  and  Doudas^s  Runs;  and  ^so  on 

ants  and  Wood  are  Doddridge  and  Ritchie  Wol^  Federal,  and  Sandy  Creeks.    The  consid- 

Counties ;  while  to  the  southeast  of  Woodland  erable  extent  of  the  oil  region  to  the  northwest, 

like  it  divided  by  the  Little  Kanawha,  is  Wirt  along  the  Muskingum,  and  to  the  south  along  the 

County,  in  which  the   celebrated  "Burning  Ohio,  while  the  line  oif  upheaval  idready  referred 

Spring  Run" — ^the  original  centre  of  the  oU  to  crosses  into  the  eastern  part  of  Washington 

interest  in  this  State,  as  was  Oil  Creek  in  Penn-  County,  suffices  to  show  ttiat  in  this  State,  a? 

sylvania — ^flows  from  the  north  into  the  river  in  West  Virginia,  the  oil-producing  lands  do 

just  named.    In  all  the  counties  thus  far  men-  not  constitute  strictly  a  "■  belt,'^  but  in  fact  a 

tioned,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Dodd-  territory  of  quite  irregular  form.    Indeed,  in- 

ridge,  petroleum  is  obtained;    while,  to  the  dications  of  petroleum  have  been  found  and 

south  and  southwest  from  these,  it  is  found  also  borings  commenced  in  many  counties  of  the 

in  at  least  the  counties  of  Kanawha,  on  the  State  other  than  those  just  named. 

Great  Kanawha  River,  and  Cabell^  south  of  The  yield  of  the  principal  Ohio  region  has 

that  river  on  the  Ohio,  and  perhaps  m  many  or  ^t  no  time  been  near  as  large  as  th^  of  the 

all  the  intervening  counties  of  Putnam,  Mason,  northwestern  Pennsylvania  region ;  but  the  Ohio 

Jackson,  Roane,  and  Calhoun,  as  it  has  lately  oU,  like  that  of  West  Virginia,  averages  a  mueh 

been  declared  to  be  also  in  the  more  eastwardly  greater  density  than  the  latter,  and  commands^ 

counties  of  Gilmer  and  Braxton.  as  the  rule,  a  higherprice. 

Burning  Spring  Run  was  so  named  from  the  Canada  West. — lie  oil  supply  in  this  prov- 

existence  along  it,  in  former  years,  of  one  or  ince  seems  also  to  have  relation  to  a  line  of 

more  gas-springs,  yielding  a  stream  of  gas  suf-  upheaval,  and  which  here  runs  nearly  east  and 

ficient  to  maintain  a  constant  flame.    The  oil  west  through  the  peninsula  lying  north  of  Lake 

district  upon  this  and  on  the  river  just  below  it  Erie.    The  most  productive  oil  districts,  thus 

is  small,  being  only  about  one  mile  square ;  and  far,  are  found  in  a  soutlieasterly  direction  from 

the  part  of  the  State  out  of  this  district,  in  Sarnia,  or  Port  Samlh,  which  is  near  the  foot 

which  thus  far  the  productive  borings,  and  of  Lake  Huron,  on  the  St.  Clair  River.    Tbey 

those  in  process  of  sinking,  are  most  numer-  are  not  far  from  the  Thames  River,  and  lie 

ous,  is  a  strip  of  variable  width  stretching  nortii  principally  in  the  township  of  Enniskillen,  and 

from  the   springs  to  the  Ohio  River  at  the  in  that  of  Bothwell.    In  Enniskillen  occurs  a 

Horse  Neck  district,  a  distance  of  about  forty  small  surface  deposit  or  lake  of  bitumen.    A 

miles.    From  the  Burning  Springs,  if  not  from  large  number  of  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the 

points  still  farther  south,  a  line  of  upheaval  southernpartofEnniskiUen,  along  Black  Creek, 

of  strata   is   easily  traced,  its  course  being  and  about  ten  miles  further  north,  on  Bear 

nearly  due  north.    This  is  the  middle  line  of  Creek.    One  account  states  that  in  Nov.,  1862, 

what  is  called  the  "great  oil-belt^' of  the  State,  the  supply  of  oil  obtained  from  the  weUs  in 

and  which  is  by  some  estimated  as  about  tiiirty  this  section  amounted  to  8,000  barrels  a  we^. 

miles  in  width.    Thus  far,  however,  no  portion  In  the  Bothwell  district,  up  to  a  recent  date, 

of  the  State  has  equalled  in  production  that  of  about  thirty  weUs  had  been  sunk,  and  some  of 

the  best  parts  of  the  northwestern  Pennsylvania  these  vdth  success,  into  the  strata  of  high  bluffs, 

oil  region.  The  oir  product  here,  up  to  near  the  close  of 

Ohio. — The  Virginia  line  of  upheaval,  and  1864,  is  stated  at  7,714  barrels,  the  largest  daily 

the  oil-bearing  territory  extending  to  greater  or  yield  from  a  single  weU  being  from  forty  to 

less  width  on  both  sides  of  it,  alike  reappear  on  fifty  barrels.    Wells  are  quite  recently  bring 

the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  latter  sunk  in  Barton,  south  of  Hamilton. 

being  found  along  the  bottom-lands  of  many  The  petroleum  district  of  Canada  East  is  on 

creeks  and  rivers  tributary  to  the  Ohio,  from  and  near  St,  John's  River,  above  Douglastown, 

about  Pomeroy,  in  Meigs  County,  on  that  river,  and  not  far  from  Gasp^  Bay. 

up  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  Little  Muskingum,  in  Califobnia.— Springs  and  larse  surface  wells 

Washington  and  Monroe  Counties.    Marietta,  of  rock  oil  (often  or  usually  of  uiick  and  tarry 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  and  character),  and  which  are  frequently  acoom- 

about  twenty  miles  above  Parkersburg,  is  the  panied  with  surface  collections  of  asphaJtnin, 

commercial  centre  of  the  Ohio  oU  territory,  are  found  in  many  sections  of  this  State ;  these, 

Washington  County,  of  which  it  is  the  county  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast  range  and  adjacent 

seat,  and  which  stretches  along  the  Ohio  oppo-  valleys,  to  some  extent  appear  in  the  northerD 

site  Wood  and  Pleasants,  in  Virginia,  produces  part,  but  are  more  extensive  in  the  southern, 

probably  more  largely  than  any  other  part  of  and  especially  so  in  the  counties  of  Santa  Bar- 

the  State,  among  its  most  important  districts,  bara  and  San  Luis  Obispo.    A  very  remarkable 

not  yet  named,  being  those  on  the  Ohio,  near  region  of  the  kind  alludod  to  is  that  near 

Marietta,  and  those  of  the  Paw-Paw,  Long,  Buenaventura,  Santa  Barbara  County,  about 
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820  miles  southwardly  from   Son  Francisco.  Oolorado.    In  Oregon,  oil  is  said  to  be  fonnd 

The  range  of  bituminous  shales  in  which  the  in  the  vicinitj  of  Astoria.    Besides  oceorring 

oil- springs  near  Buenaventura  occur,  extend  at  so  abundantly  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  as  to 

intervals  for  150  miles  farther  south,  and  also  have  formed  the  great  Pitch  Lake,  or  natural 

at  intervals  to  the  north  as  far  as  into  Santa  deposit  of  bitumen  there  found,  and  in  Barba- 

Glara  County,  eighty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  does,  petroleum  is  found  near  Havana  and  at 

•  The  most  productive  district  here  is  included  many  other  points  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in 

within  one  immense  estate  of  18,000  acres,  fact  also  in  many  other  of  the  West  India  isl- 

known  as  the  Ojai  Ranch.    It  is  situated  on  the  ands. 

northern  slope,  and  in  the  valley  adjacent  to  it,        Geological  Relations  of  Petroleum, — ^Nearly, 

of  a  mountain  ridge,  lying  ten  miles  north  of  if  not  quite  all  the  series  of  stratified  rocks,  as 

Buenaventura,  its  greatest  height  being  about  well  as  volcanic  and  metamorphic  formations, 

2,000  feet,  its  length,  thirteen  miles,  and  its  are  found  in  some  parts  of  tiie  world  to  discharge 

course  nearly  east  and  west.  mineral  oil,  or  to  be  charged  with  this  oil,  or 

Among  the  natural  oil  wells  on  it,  the  largest  with  the  allied  solid  bitumen.    The  following 

is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  full  of  tarry  oil,  and  simple  table  will  show  the  general  order  of 

boiling  with  the  escape  of  marsh-gas.   This  and  succession  of  the  stratified  rocks : 
severed  less  points  of  outflow  are  in  the  midst         stratified  eocks— peom  thb  icon  bboxkt, 
of  a  very  large  expanse  of  asphaltum,  doubtless  downwaed. 

resulting  from  evaporation  of  the  oil  so  long        \  ^^^^^^^XPogt-TerUary,  or  Quaternary, 

escaping  here,  and  which  is  estimated  as  equal  in       8.  Newer  FUooene. 

entire  volume  to  a  mass  one  mile  square  and       *•  ^i^**  PUocone. 

one  yard  in  depth.    The  large  well  was  foul       e!  Eooencf* 

with  the  decomposition  of  numerous  cattle  that       f-  CJretaceouB.  j 

had  been  mired  and  drowned  in  the  petroleum       g;  'j^SSi^  f  Secondary,  or  M^eoeoic 

— an  accident  said  frequentiy  to  occur  in  the  dry     la  Permian. 

season  when  the  animds  are  parched  with  thirst      \\'  9S^^^f^^       I  i>^„„^.  «,  7>^7«.w^^ 

T.  V  i.1     1.  I.'         1  J.        1.  J.       X     X       12.  Devonian.  -  Frinuiry.  or  PaUjeoeaic. 

It  has  recently  been  questioned  to  what  extent     i».  sunriui.  [ 

the  rock  oils  of  Oalifomia  are  identical  with     i^  Oambrian.  J 

the  petroleum  of  the  more  easterly  regions.        Although  petroleum  and  bitumen  are  in  £u- 

(See  REFiNiNa  of  Petbolbum,  etc.)  rope  and  Asia  sometimes  found  in  the  lower 

New  Tobe. — Oil  and  gas  springs,  and  other  stratified  or  palsaozoic  rocks,  yet  throughout 

appearances  now  regarded  as  indications  of  the  those  continents  they  are  for  the  most  part 

existence  of  subterranean  collections  of  petro-  confined  to  the  strata  of  newer  secondary,  or 

lenm,  have  long  been  known,  and  in  a  few  in-  even  of  tertiary  age — ^the  latter,  it  is  stated,  in 

stances  still  exist  in  parts  of  this  State,  chiefly  the  Bakoo  region,  in  Georgia,  on  the  west 

within  the  counties  of  Ohatauqua  and  Oat-  coast  of  the  Oaspian  Sea;  and  ako  in  Italy,  and 

taraagus,  and  to  some  extent  in  those  of  Erie,  in  the  Rangoon  district   The  bitumen  of  Trini- 

Alleghany,  Ontario,  etc.    The  work  of  boring  dad,  and  of  Venezuela  are  said  also  to  be  found 

for  oil  has  lately  been  begun  on  Oattaraugus  in  connection  with  tertiary  strata,  and  not  lower 

Creek,  in  Ontario  County,  and  at  some  other  than  the  miocene.    Prof.  Silliman  speaks  of  the 

points.  oil-bearing  beds  of  the  coast  of  Oalifomia,  as 

Kbntuokt. — Of  the  principal  oil  region  in  this  being  pretty  certainly  "  cretaceous  or  tertiary." 

State,  portions  lie  in  Cumberland  County,  and,  it  The  strata  composing  the  mountain  ridge  on 

would  appear,  in  others  adjoining  and  not  far  which  the  Ojai  Ranch  is  situated  are  very  reg- 

from  this,  as  about  Scottsviile,  in  Allen  County,  ular,  and  all  stand  at  an  angle  of  from  10°  to 

This  oil  territory  is  said  also  to  be  connected  with  20°  with  the  vertical.    The  oU-bearing  strata — 

a  line  of  disturbance,  which  stretches  north-  bituminous  shales  and  schists — are  at  the  sur- 

west  from  Cumberland,  through  Russell,  Casey,  face  usually  weathered  whitish,  or  are  red  or 

and  lincoln  Counties.    It  thus  lies  in  the  south-  yellow,  from  presence  of  iron  or  sulphur ;  but 

em  part  of  the  State,  and  but  Uttie  east  of  its  under  the  hammer  they  break  black,  like  coal 

middle  portion.  shales. 

In  Michigan,  gas  springs  and  other  indications  With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  California 
of  oil,  have  for  some  time  been  known  in  St  region,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  precise 
Clair  County — a  district  which  would  appear  to  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  strata  within 
be  port  of  the  same  one  which  has  been  longer  which  petroleum  is  found,  in  the  more  westerly 
worked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St  Chdr  oil  regions  of  the  continent.  In  respect  to  the 
River,  in  Enniskillen.  In  Indiana,  oil  and  tar  more  easterly  oil  regions  of  the  United  States 
springs  have,  it  is  said,  been  known  for  many  and  those  of  Canada,  it  is  certain  that  the  oil 
years  in  Crawford  County,  near  the  middle  of  the  strata  are  those  situated  low  in  the  series,  and  of 
southern  tier,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Wells  have  pal8d02soic  age,  being  probably  in  bo  case  higher 
here  been  commenced  on  some  of  the  tributa-  than  the  horizon  of  about  the  middle  of  the  car- 
ries of  Littie  Blue  River,  especially  on  West  honiferoue  series.  This  is  distinctly  true  of  the 
Fork  and  Otto  Fork.  An  oil  spring,  yielding  three  great  oil  territories  thus  far  chiefly  devel- 
about  a  barrel  of  oil  a  day,  and  other  indica-  oped ;  namely,  that  of  West  Yir^nia  and  south- 
tions,  have  been  found  near  Oafion  Gty,  in  eastem  Ohio,  which  stands  highest  in  the  order 
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of  strata;  that  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
which  stands  next  in  order;  and  that  of  Canada 
West,  which  has  a  still  lower  place ;  though  even 
the  last  named  is  not  so  low  in  the  entire  series 
as  the  geological  position  of  certain  single  springs 
or  limited  oil  districts.  In  fact,  the  three  great 
oil  territories  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent 
lie,  in  saocession,  within  the  coal  measures,  and 
below  them  as  far  down  as  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  lower  devonian.   Their  place  in  the  general 


series  of  strata  is  thns  seen  at  a  glance  [table  of 
stratified  rocks,  preceding] ;  but  the  more  spe- 
cial relations  which  thej  severally  bear  to  the 
strata  and  groups  making  up  the  two  series  of 
the  carboniferous  and  devonian,  that  contam 
them,  will  be  better  understood  by  aid  of  the 
following  table,  extracted  from  the  more  ex- 
tensive one  given  in  the  Nbw  Auxrioas  Gt- 
OLOPJEDIA,  and  embracing  the  particular  seriei 
under  consideration: 


PBIMAKT  OB  PALEOZOIC  SOCKS— nox  tkb  sttioiit,  dovh  thsottqh  rsm  Drvomus. 


Permian. 
OtwbcnifBrous, 


Magnealan  Umeatono. 

'Goalmeasarea. 

Millstone  grit,  or  oonglomerate. 
OarbonlferooB  limestone. 

^  '' Grev  sandstonei 

S    Red  sandstone. 

o,]  Ghemong  group. 

^    Portage  groap. 


J>m>4miafL 


Hamilton  groapw 
ComiforooB  limestone. 


Found  in  soatheasteni  Illinois,  Iowa,  north- 
eastera  Kansas,  ^cc 

The  anthracite  and  bltamtnoos  ooal-flelds.  ex- 
cept those  of  Biohmoikd,  Ya^  and  N.  Garoiina. 

The  floor  of  the  eastern  coal-measures. 

Sub-carbonlferons  limestone  and  red  shales. 

•Oatsklll  group. 
[Sandstones  and  shales.] 


^  Genesee  shale. 
Moscow    ** 
Maroellus" 
[Deyonian  limestone.] 


[Ftofl  Bcgen*! 
Seii«6.] 

j-SenO. 

UmbiaL 
j  VespeitiiMk 
(Ponent 

Teigent 


CMent 
Fost-meridlsa 


Mhirian  (upper). 


d  ( Schoharie  grit 
l-JOauda-galllgrit 
^  { Oriskany  sandstone. 

Lu^ow  and  Wenlock  beds.    Nine  strata  or  groups,  mosti/  limestones. 


Meridian: 
Prs-merldlfli  and  Bcalent 


In  West  Yir^nia  and  southeastern  Ohio, 
petroleum  is  found  in  the  carboniferous  strata, 
and,  it  would  appear,  to  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  coal  measures.  Upon  these,  in  fact,  the 
oil-producing  counties  of  Ohio  are  located; 
wh^e  many  parts  of  the  oil  region  in  the  former 
State,  show  veins  of  bituminous  and  of  cannel 
coal.  According  to  Mr.  Biohardson's  state- 
ments, in  Virginia,  the  coal  seams  commonly 
lie  above  the  oil-bearing  rocks.  The  same  writer 
states  also  that  where  dry  splint  coal — the  bitu- 
minous constitucDts  of  which  are  partly  elim- 
inated— ^is  most  abundant  below  water-level, 
there,  in  the  shales  beneath  the  coal,  oil  is  most 
extensively  diffused. 

Prof.  Andrews,  speaking  of  the  oil  region 
now  considered,  divides  its  rocks  into  three 
classes:  those  nearly  horizontal,  those  which 
have  a  dip  of  from  16  to  40  feet  in  a  mile,  and 
those  which  are  broken  and  dislocated  by  up- 
heaval. From  the  Ohio  River  at  Parkersburg, 
up  the  Little  Kanawha,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  great  oil  wells,  the  strata  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  probably  contain  few  fissures,  ex- 
cept those  due  to  shrinking;  and  there  appear 
to  be  no  productive  wells  in  this  region.  But 
on  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  also  about  Pomeroy 
and  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  as  well  as  in 
the  counties  around  the  latter  already  named  as 
yielding  petroleum,  the  rocks  have  more  or  less 
dip ;  and  in  these  sections  they  probably  also, 
as  a  result  of  the  uplifting  force,  contain  many- 
fissures.  Prof.  Andrews  had  traced  the  line 
of  upheaval  and  dislocation  already  referred  to, 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Washing.}on  County, 
Ohio,  to  beyond  the  lAttie  Kanawha  at  Burning 
Springs,  its  direction  being  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  making  with  the  general  course  of 


the  AUeghanies  an  angle  of  about  40%  In 
Ohio,  the  anticlinal  axis  is  generally  ireQ 
marked. 

The  important  part  which  vertical  cleavage 
planes,  or  fissures  in  the  strata,  are  likely  to  play 
m  connection  with  the  oil  supply  and  discoTer- 
ies  of  it,  will  be  understood  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that,  through  the  variety  of  their  forma, 
branches,  and  communications,  such  opeDings 
could  receive,  and  in  case  of  such  parts  of  th^u 
as  were  closed  below,  so  as  to  act  as  *^  pockets," 
retain  the  oil,  whether  it  entered  them  as  a 
liauid  at  or  from  above  their  own  level,  or 
whether  it  ascended  as  a  vapor  from  strata 
lower  down,  and  which  held  the  bituminous  or 
organic  matters  that  were  its  source.  But  be- 
sides fissures  or  rents  through  strata,  there  maj 
obviously  be  cavities  of  other  sorts  also,  and  of 
greater  or  lees  size.  Such,  in  particular  cases, 
could  be  formed  either  by  the  wearing  or  the 
solvent  action  of  water,  or  perhaps  in  some 
instances  by  the  greater  or  less  horizontal  sepa- 
ration of  disturbed  strata;  and,  as  produced 
through  any  of  these  or  similar  agencies,  cavi- 
ties of  the  nature  of  small  caverns,  such  as  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  rocks  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  can  readily  be  supposed  to  be  amoi^ 
those  which  are  pierced  by  the  successftil  wells 
of  oil  districts. 

Whatever  the  origin  or  character  of  oil-con- 
taining cavities,  it  appears  that  they  must  oto 
be  more  or  less  vertically  situated,  and  th«t 
usually  they  are  not  of  great  horizontal  extent. 
For  neighboring  wells  seldom  strike  oil  at  the 
same  depth,  either  in  horizontal  or  inclined 
strata;  while  the  oil  from  wells  near  together 
may  be  of  very  diflferent  qualities;  and  it  is 
only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  that  even 
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veils  near  together  interfere  in  the  way  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  is  lesa ;  i.  €^ 

drawing  tiie  one  from  the  other.    ^*  It  is,"  says  in  round  nnmbers  to  a  height  comparing  with 

Prof.  Evans,  "  one  chance  ont  of  many  to  strike  that  of  a  water  column  under  like  circumstances 

oil  at  idl,  even  in  the  neighborhoods  where  it  nearly  as  6  to  4.     While  the  oil  wells  thus  far 

exists  in  abundance.    The  drill,  as  it  enters  the  vary  in  depth  from  50  to  near  800  feet,  it  is 

cavity,  sinks  variously  from  four  or  five  inches  stated  that  the  deepest  are  as  likely  to  raise 

to  as  many  feet,  sometimes  sticking  fast,  as  if  water  to  the  surface  as  the  shallowest    By  the 

between  the  oblique  sides  of  a  narrow  fissure,  occurrence  of  rains,  the  production  of  some 

Bat  there  are  facts  connected  with  the  history  wells  is  increased,  while  that  of  others,  with 

of  oil  wells,  particularly  in  their  intermittent  less  gas,  is  impaired.    The  very  large  qaantities 

action,  and  their  interference  with  one  another,  of  oil  in  some  cases  delivered,  the  fact  that 

which  serve  to  show  the  existence,  in  many  borings  near  together  may  reach  oil  at  very 

cases,  of  systems  of  cavities  connected  together  different  depths,  and  other  facts,  go  to  show 

by  channels  of  communication  more  or  less  that  the  somewhat  popular  idea  of  an  "oU 

free,  running  sometimes  along  the  strata,  and  rock "  to  be  reached  is  a  mistaken  one ;  and, 

sometimes  across  them.     The  productiveness  although  the  snpply  of  oil  is  sometimes,  and  in 

of  a  well  depends  on  its  entering  either  one  of  some  districts   to  a   greater  extent  than  in 

the  main  reaervoirs,  or  some  one  of  its  import-  others,  contained  in  pores,  or  very  small  cavities 

ant  connections."  in  the  rock,  it  is  more  commonly  doubtless 

Speaking  generally,  the  contents  of  oil-con-  found  in  cavities  of  larger  size,  single  or  com- 

tainmg  fissures  or  otner  cavities,  and  whether  municating. 

single  or  communicating,  will  be,  water  at  the  Not  only  is  the  supply  of  oil,  geolo^cally 
bottom,  oil  floating  upon  the  water,  and  gas  speaking,  higher  in  West  Virginia  and  southeast- 
filling  the  space  above  the  oil,  the  three  stand-  em  Ohio  than  in  the  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
ing  thus  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities,  region ;  but  thus  far,  at  least,  most  of  the  wells 
By  natural  outiets  to  the  surface,  from  one  or  in  the  former  region  go  to  much  less  depth 
other  of  these  parts,  there  may  result  either  a  than  in  the  latter.  The  wells  in  Ritchie  Oounty 
gas  or  an  oil  spring,  or  one  of  mixed  water  and  are  said  to  be  usually  from  150  to  200  feet 
oil.  In  sinking  wells,  a  more  or  less  vertical  deep ;  those  of  Bull  Greek,  75  to  250  feet ;  and 
fissure  may  be  struck  at  any  point,  the  well  particular  ones  on  and  near  Horse  Neck  Run, 
entering  the  portion  filled  either  with  gas,  oil,  from  160  to  380  feet  in  depth.  It  has  been  snp- 
or  water.  In  the  first  case,  gas  is  at  first  dis-  posed  that  a  gain  in  production  might  be  se- 
charged,  and,  if  it  has  been  sub^jected  to  great  cured  by  sinking  wells  in  parts  of  West  Vir- 
pressare,  with  proportionate  violence ;  while,  ginia  to  from  850  to  500  feet.  In  southeastern 
if  water  from  commanicating  crevices  below  Ohio  the  wells  are  usually  no  more  than  from 
then  rapidly  enters  the  fissure,  the  oil  may  next  150  to  800  feet  deep:  but  the  fact  that  two 
be  forced  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tubing  aud  wells  lately  sunk,  on  Duck  Greek  and  Gow 
be  pumped  out ;  and  later,  oil  and  water  mixed  Run,  to  depths  of  more  than  700  feet,  have  each 
will  be  obtained.  If  the  well  enters  the  part  struck  a  j^ood  quality  of  oil,  has  led  to  the  opin- 
of  the  fissure  holding  oil,  this,  by  the  pressure  ion  that  m  this  region  deep  as  well  as  surface 
of  the  gas  above  it,  may  be  raised  toward  the  supplies  of  oil  exist. 

mouth  of  the  well,  or  projected  into  the  air,  The  transition  from  the  region  last  consider- 

and  sometimes  to  a  height  of  many  feet;  but  ed  to  that  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and 

this  action  of  the  gas  after  a  time  becomes  ex-  northeastern  Ohio  is,  in  a  geological  point  of 

hausted ;   and  the  flow  is  then,  of  course,  no  view,  a  transition  only  from  the  carboniferous 

longer  maintained.    After  the  flow  of  oil  from  strata  to  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the 

such  a  well  has  ceased,  and  the  pump  is  resort-  devonian,  which  lie  next  below.    The  Gatskill 

ed  to,  it  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  bring  up  a  group  of  sandstones  may.  be  said  to  be  confined 

mixture  of  oil  and  water.    If  the  well  directly  to  more  eastern  parts  of  the  State  of  New 

enters  the  water,  unless  the  gas  has  sufiScient  York ;  and  in  eastern  Ohio  and  northwestern 

tension  to  force  out  the  water,  and  then  oil,  Pennsylvania,  both  these  and  the  strata  Imown 

the  latter  can  only  be  obtiuned  by  pumping  out  as  carboniferous  limestone  are  wanting;   so 

BO  much  water  as,  if  possible,  to  lower  the  tiiat,  in  the  ports  of  the  country  last  named^ 

water-surface  to  the  point  at  which  the  boring  the  conglomerate  of  the  coal  measures  comes 

enters  the  fissure,  when,  usually,  oil  and  water  very  nearly,  if  not  in  fact  directly,  over  the 

mixed  will  be  obtained.      It  is  probable  the  Ghemung  and  Portage  ffroups  of  sandstones, 

wells  may  be  intermittent  from  several  causes.  Some  beds  of  coal  from  uie  great  Pennsylvania 

connected  with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  coal-fields  come  out  on  the  hill-tops  some  miles 

gas,  oil,  or  even  water,  in  the  fissures  pierced ;  to  the  southward  of  parts  of  the  Alleghany 

but  with  pumping  wells  the  most  common  River  along  which  there  are  now  productive 

cause  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  time  required  oil  wells,  and  some  of  more  limited  extent  are 

for  oil  to  collect  from  surrounding  porous  rock,  found  on  hills  even  in  the  oil  region.    In  the 

or  small  crevices.  higher  country  of  this  region,  in  fact,  the  sur- 

Any  pressure,  as  of  gas,  air,  or  a  head  of  face  rocks  are  stiU  mostiy  carboniferous ;  and  on 

water,  will  raise  oil  to  a  height  as  much  greater  the  hiUs  near  to  some  of  the  oil-producing  val- 

than  that  to  which  water  would  be  raised,  as  leys,  the  conglomerate  floor  of  the  coal  meas- 
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Tires  lies  in  some  c -ics  100  feet  thick.  The  less  so  than  the  former.  From  this  rock  prii* 
rocks  of  the  valleys  here,  however,  are  devo-  ceed  nearly  all  the  wells  of  the  Allegbuiy 
nian,  and  are  those  of  the  Chemung  and  Portage  River ;  whUe,  ^ith  few  exceptions,  the  wells 
groups.  The  beds  of  these  rocks  lying  along  of  French  Creek  descend  only  to  the  first  rock, 
and  beneath  the  course  of  Oil  Creek  dip  at  From  100  to  200  feet  again  below  the  second, 
a  small  angle  to  southward,  but  so  that  they  there  is  a  ^*  third  sand-rock ; "  and  wells  pene- 
pass  500  to  600  feet  below  the  coid  measures,  trating  this  more  commonly  yield  a  light  and 
In  fact,  the  outcrop  of  strata  from  under  the  purer  oil.  To  this  rock  descend  most  of  the 
great  Pennsylvania  coal-basin  spreads  out  tow-  flowing  wells ;  and  in  fact,  most  of  the  weDs 
ard  the  west  and  north  somewhat  in  fan  shape ;  more  recently  sunk  along  Oil  Creek.  Though 
and  the  eastern  or  inner  line  of  the  outcrop  of  the  weUs  have  thus  far  been  sunk  chiefly  in  ^e 
the  Chemung  and  Portage  sandstones  (known  valleys,  there  appears  no  reason  why  ofl  should 
in  the  Ohio  reports  as  the  Waverley  sandstones)  not  also  be  reached  through  the  higher  land, 
is  trac^  in  a  general  way  from  Portsmouth,  on  by  boring  proportionally  deeper.  So  far  as  the 
the  Ohio,  by  Cuyahoga  Falls,  whence,  taking  a  oil  supply  of  wells  is  that  which  slowly  collects 
more  easterly  course,  it  passes  through  Sie  from  porous  rocks,  or  those  filled  with  fine 
southern  part  of  Crawford  County,  Pa.  Thus,  cavities,  it  should  certainly  be  found  under  the 
northeastern  Ohio  and  northwestern  Pennsyl-  hills  as  well  as  the  valleys,  and  so  far  as  it  ex- 
vania,  north  of  this  line,  and  a  portion  of  ists  in  large  fissures  or  chasms,  these  too  most 
southwestern  and  southern  New  York,  in  some  probably  to  some  extent  underlie  the  hills.  To 
parts  as  far  north  as  the  southern  border  of  the  foregoing  statements^  and  whidi  suhstan- 
Genesee  County,  have  altogether  or  mainly  tially  agree  with  those  of  a  notice  in  the  "AmQ^ 
the  Chemung  and  Portage  sandstones  as  their  icanJoumal  of  Science"  for  Jan.^  1866,  it  shonld 
surface  rocks.  perhaps  be  added,  that  to  the  extent  to  which 
The  strata  now  in  question  have  been  de-  fissures  of  irregular  position  and  height,  and 
scribed  as  ^^  compact,  close-grained  white  and  penetrating  one  or  several  saccessive  layers  of 
gray  flaggy  sandstones,  alternating  with  red  rock,  serve  as  the  reservoirs  of  petroleum,  it 
and  olive-colored  argillaceous  shales."  Di'illers  cannot  of  course  be  intended  to  assert  that  en- 
have  for  convenience  numbered  the  beds  of  tire  invariableness  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  at 
sandstones  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  beginning  in  the  hot-  different  levels,  and  of  the  depths  ct  which 
tom-land  on  Oil  Creek,  below  Titusville.  Prof,  it  is  found,  which  the  statements  as  made 
Ridgway  estimates  the  total  mass  of  oil-bearing  would  appear  to  imply.  Further,  so  far  as  the 
strata  as  1,200  feet  in  thickness,  extending  from  wells  of  the  northwestern  Pennsylvania  re- 
the  overlying  conglomerate  down  to  the  Gene-  gion  receive  their  supply  from  such  fissures, 
see  slates.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  remarks  similar  to  those  already  made  respect- 
outcrop  of  these  rocks  to  northward  extends  ing  the  wells  of  West  Virginia  will  apply  to 
over  all  the  southern  counties  of  western  New  them. 

York,  and  to  the  northwest  beyond  Trumbull  In  whichever  sand-rock  the  borings  terminate, 

County,  Ohio.    The  Mahoning  Valley  region,  the  southern  dip  of  the  strata  requires  that  the 

lying  to  the  southward  of  the  limits  already  wells  shall  go  deeper  in  the  same  directioB. 

named,  is  in  fact  within  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  The  depth  of  the  early  weUs  of  Mecca,  Ohio, 

measures;  though  here  the  oil  is  found  also  was  from  80  to  200  feet;   while  along  Oil 

in  the  underlying  Chemung  and  Portage  sand-  Creek,  from  near  Shaefifer's  to  its  mouth,  wells 

stones.    The  lowest  oil-bearing  sand-rock  comes  reaching  the  third  sand-rock  are  of  depths 

to  the  surface  in  the  town  of  Wateiford,  Erie  increasing  from  about  600  feet  to  700  feet  or 

County,  Pa.    Unlike  those  of  the  Ohio  River  more ;  and  the  depth  of  wells  on  the  Alleghsny 

region,  these  rocks  have  been  but  little  dis-  below  Franklin  are  also  quite  various,  ranging 

turbed  from  their  nearly  horizontal  position ;  from  860  to  750  feet. 

though,  according  to  Prof.  Ridgway,  some  miles  As,  proceeding  northward,  the  Chemung  and 
north  of  Titusville  the  inclination  becomes  as  Portage  groups  of  sandstones  run  out,  the 
great  as  10°  to  the  south,  while  under  that  town  Hamilton  group,  next  below,  comes  to  or  near 
occurs  a  synclinal  trough,  farther  on  near  the  the  surface.  The  black  inflammable  shales  of 
Stackpole  farm,  2}  miles  down,  an  anticlinal  the  devonian  series  in  western  Canada,  and 
roll,  and  from  this  to  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek  a  which  over  some  parts  of  it  appear  highest,  are 
series  of  small  undulations  and  crimps  in  the  considered  as  belonging  to  me  base  of  the 
strata.  former,  while  the  argillaceous  shales  and  lime- 
In  the  borings  along  Oil  Creek,  and  generally  stones  underlying  belong  to  the  Hamilton 
Tvhere  the  surface  strata  are  similar,  the  "  first  group.  The  low  broad  anticlinal  axis  running 
lumd-rock,"  a  whitish  sandstone,  is  met  with  at  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  peninsda 
a  depth  of  from  70  to  200  feet;  and  it  is  stated  north  of  Lake  Erie,  brings  these  shales  and 
that  the  wells  penetrating  only  this  bed  yield  limestones  in  the  township  of  Ennisldllen  near- 
generally  a  thick  oil.  From  100  to  200  feet  ly  to  the  surface.  At  the  base  of  the  groap 
below  this,  after  passing  through  soap-stone  and  occur  the  Marcellus  slates  or  shales,  whiob, 
perhaps  slate,  lies  the  ^*  second  sand-rock,"  of  as  well  as  those  at  its  sununit,  contain  petro- 
similar  asjiectto  the  first;  and  in  or  beneath  leum  inclosed  in  very  small  cavities.  Lnme- 
this  oil  is  again  obtained,  also  heavy,  though  diately  below  the  group  in  question  is  the  cor- 
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niferons  limestone,  also  Bpeoially  named  "  de-  pure  or  mixed  with  water ;  appearance  of  oil 
vonian  limestone."  The  wells  of  the  Enniskil-  on  the  sarface  of  the  ground,  of  rocks,  or  of 
len  region,  which  reach  oil  at  the  depth  of  120  pools,  creeks,  etc. ;  surface  collections  of  bitu- 
feet  and  more,  would  appear  to  pass  below  the  fnen;  the  so-called  ^^show  ofoily^^  from  strata 
Hamilton  group  toward  or  into  the  devonian  through  which  wells  are  being  sunk,  or  on  the 
limestone,  in  which  latter,  in  such  case,  the  water  raised  from  them;  salt-water  wells  or 
supply  of  oil  in  this  region  must  be  considered  springs^  in  some  cases  perhaps,  and  especially 
to  be  found.  The  devonian  or  comiferous  where  oil  or  gas  also  appears ;  and  in  a  geologi- 
limestones,  in  fact^  at  points  where  they  come  cal  point  of  view,  the  fact  of  lines  of  disturb- 
to  tiie  surface,  botn  in  Oanada  and  New  York,  anee  in  strata  not  far  below  the  surface,  afford- 
are  found  to  be  very  generally  impregnated  ing  increased  probability  of  numerous  cavities 
with  petroleum,  or  to  contain  it  in  small  cavi-  within  the  ro(^  as  well  as  also,  in  certain  in< 
ties  (as  is  Uie  case  at  "  Black  Rock,"  on  the  stances,  the  nature  of  tbe  strata  that  come  next 
Niagara  River),  and  sometimes  also,  it  appears,  below  the  surface — as,  whether  they  are  such 
to  be  charged  with  bituminous  matter  in  the  as  have  elsewhere  yielded  oil,  or  such  as  are 
solid  state.  To  reach  these  limestones,  or  the  in  immediate  proximity  to  bituminous  strata, 
equivalent  slates  or  shales,  south  of  Lake  Erie  which  appear  at  some  other  points  to  have 
and  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  supposing  been  the  source  of  oil  in  large  quantity.  Among 
such  strata  to  be  there  continued,  and  to  be  as  the  indications  named,  the  least  fallacious  of  all, 
at  many  other  points  charged  with  petroleum,  it  would  appear,  should  be  those  of  free-yield- 
would  of  course  require  wells  of  far  greater  ing  oil-springs  and  the  surface  bitumen  which 
depth  than  any  yet  attempted  in  the  last-  they  sometimes  deposit,  as  the  former  was 
named  region,  though  probably  not  greater  shown  in  the  early  history  of  the  western 
than  that  of  some  artesian  wells  already  in  ex-  New  York  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
istence.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  regions,  and  as  both  have  appeare^in  those 
the  comiferous  limestone  is  continued  beneath  of  Oanada  and  Oalifomia. 
the  regions  mentioned;  and  if  it  be  so,  or  not.  One  among  the  surest  signs  of  subterranean 
whether  in  that  part  of  its  distribution  also  pe-  collections  of  oil,  nevertheless,  is  afforded  by 
troleum  would  still  be  found.  The  producing  gas-springs  or  jets^  the  gas  coming  up  from  an 
wells  of  the  Bothwell  (Oanada)  district  are  of  a  openmg  in  the  surface,  or  through  the  water 
depth  of  270  feet  and  upward ;  and  some  that  of  a  spring,  or  escaping  fi*om  fissures  in  rocks, 
were  in  process  of  being  sunk  in  1864  had  al-  Springs  of  uninflammable  gas,  however,  as  car- 
ready  reached  depths  of  from  850  to  600  feet  bonic  acid — and  Mr.  Richardson  states   tiiat 

In  the  cliff  limestone  (devonian)  of  Ohio,  as  such  are  numerous  in  the  boggy  bottom-lands 
well  as  in  the  comiferous  limestone  at  Black  which  he  examined  in  West  Virginia — could 
Bock,  petroleum  occurs  in  cavities,  generally  in  sq  seldom  be  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in 
the  cells  of  fossil  corals.  The  Niagara  limestone  connection  with  supplies  of  oil,  if  even  they 
(Silurian)  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  con-  ever  did  so,  that  they  would  be  of  no  real  value 
tains  bitumen.  Still  farther  down  in  the  series,  as  indications.  An  inflammable  gas  will  doubt- 
almost  all  the  lower  silurian  rocks  are  found,  less  invariably  consist  of  or  contain  marsh-gas; 
where  exposed,  to  con  tun  petroleum.  The  oil  and  this,  from  its  intimate  relation  in  compo- 
is  either  infiltrated  in  small  quantity  through  the  sition  and  in  origin  with  petroleum  (as  pre- 
rook,  or  fills  small  cavities  in  it,  as  is  seen  in  viously  shown),  is  the  valuable  criteinon.  Prof, 
parts  of  Oanada;  or  it  makes  its  appearance  at  Andrews  states  that,  in  our  bituminous  coal- 
certain  points  in  springs,  as  in  case  of  the  long  measures,  a  gas-spring  w^ithout  doubt  indicates 
known  petroleum  spring  of  the  town  of  Guilder-  petroleum,  and  he  ad&,  *^  in  the  rocks  below ; '' 
land,  near  Albany,  and  that  on  Great  Manitou-  but  Mr.  Richardson  argues  that  gas  may  some- 
lin  Island.  times  travel  to  a  considerable  distance  laterally, 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  petroleum,  space  along  horizontal  or  irregular  fissures.  When 
will  here  allow  of  nothing  further  than  the  it  does  so,  the  gas-spring  can  show  no  more 
statement  that,  undoubtedly,  like  all  the  varie-  than  that  oil  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity, 
ties  of  coaJ,  the  oil  has  in  all  cases  had  its  Hence,  instead  of  sinking  a  well  directly  at  or 
source  in  the  bituminous  transformation  of  col-  near  the  vent,  tbe  explorer  should  endeavor 
lections  of  preexisting  organic  matters — ^these,  in  first  to  ascertain  the  nature,  position  and  pecu- 
cose  of  the  oil,  having  usually  been  of  vegetable,  liarities  of  the  subjacent  and  surrounding  rocks, 
but  sometimes,  perhaps,  of  animal  character ;  so  as  to  determine  the  probable  place  of  the 
while  the  direct  production  of  the  oil  has  prob-  oil  fissures  or  basins.  The  greater  buoyancy 
ably  taken  place  sometimes  from  the  resulting  of  the  gas,  however,  and  its  elasticity  and  con- 
bitumen  as  appearing  in  coal-beds,  and  some-  sequent  upward  pressure,  while  the  oil  can  only 
times  from  the  allied  bitumen  infiltrated  through  flow  at  its  level,  render  the  former  the  less 
or  collected  in  certain  rook  strata.  likely  of  the  two  to  wander  very  far  laterally 

Indications  of  Petroleum, — As  the  most  im-  before  finding  an  exit  to  the  surface.   But  again, 

portant  of  the  natural  indications  or  '^  signs,''  in  Prof.  Hunt,  speaking  of  the  EnniskiUen  wells, 

any  section,  of  the  existence  of  rock  oil  beneath  says :  "  The  inflammable  gas  which  issues  from 

the  surface — should  be  named  the  following :  the  wells  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 

gas-springs;  oil-springs,  the  oil  either  flowing  petroleum,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  almost  constant 
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prodact  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat-  Oil  Creek  and  snironnding  districts,  in  Ennis- 

ters,  and   is   copiously  evolred   from   rocks  killen,  on  Hnghes  River,  and  elsewhere;  and 

which  are  destitute  of  bitumen.    It  is  similar  it  is  said  to  be  now  abundantly  met  with,  at 

to  the  gas  of  marshes  and  to  the  fire-damp  least  at  some  seasons,  on  the  waters  of  parts 

of  coal  mines."     Accepting  this  view,  even  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Elk  Riyers,  and  of 

an  inflammable  gas  would  not  show  beyond  some  of  their  tributaries.    A's  to  the'  exact 

question  the  existence  of  petroleum ;  and  es-  promise^  however,  of  particular  ^ots  or  loca- 

pecially  in  marshy  places  such  a  gas  may  arise  tions,  this  sign  may  prove  whoUy  ftHadoua 

only  from  the  bottom  of  the  pools  in  which  it  Thus,  the  oil  on  pools  or  streams,  where  it  may 

appears.    Still  further,  a  well  may  penetrate  a  appear  either  as  an  oily  scum  or  as  a  thin  film 

fissure  and  release  from  it  a  large  volume  of  of  oil,  and  often  reflecting  the  prismatic  colors, 

gas,  when  the  oil  is  contained  in  a  lower  one  may  be  the  slow  washings  from  alluvium  or 

to  one  side,  and  is  not  reached  by  the  same  cavities  in  which  little  of  it  finally  remains. 

welL    But  while  it  is  thus  always  necessary  to  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton  states  that  some  of  the 

examine  into  the  character  and  source  of  gas-  most   unsuccessM  operations   in  the  whole 

springs,  in  order  to  determine  their  value  as  a  Oil  Creek   valley  have  been   in    the   midst 

sign  of  oil,  it  is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  of  the  ancient  pits  there  found,  though  un- 

great  oil  regions  of  both  hemispheres  where  in-  doubtedly  these  were  at  some  past  time  dug 
ammable  gas-springs  are  most  abundant,  there  with  profit  for  the  oil  that  then  filled  the  very 
petroleum  is  likewise  so.  To  the  examples  of  surface  earth  where  they  were  made.  Again, 
the  Alleghany  region,  and  those  of  West  Vir-  petroleum  on  the  surface  or  in  crevices  of  rocks 
ginia  and  Canada,  in  this  country,  it  seems  that  may,  as  previously  seen,  indicate  no  more  than 
we  should  add  that  of  western  ISew  York.  As  its  presence  in  small  cavities  within  the  roek, 
to  the  last-named,  however,  since  the  surface  or  even  simply  that  the  rock  is  itself  bituminous, 
oil  was  ihere  long  since  mainly  exhausted.  An  instance  of  the  former  kind  is  the  oozing 
while  some  of  the  gas- vents  have  been  kept  of  petroleum  from  broken  surfaces  of  the  dark- 
supplied  to  a  recent  date  or  to  the  present,  the  colored  limestone  at  Black  Rock ;  and  exam- 
inference  would  seem  warranted  that  there  are  pies  of  the  latter  kind,  it  appears,  are  found  in 
supplies  of  oil  in  strata  deeper  than  those  yet  its  appearance  upon  sandstones  quarried  in 
penetrated  in  or  near  tiiiat  region — perhaps  en-  Erie  County,  Pa.,  and  limestones  in  Monroe 
tirely  beneath  the  Chemung  and  Portage  sand-  County,  N.  i.,  and  in  Canada, 
stones.  Finally,  to  quote  again  from  Prof.  The  ^^shaw  of  ot7"  sometimes  obt^ed  in 
Andrews :  "  The  great  m^ority  of  these  gas-  the  course  of  weDs  going  down,  is  not  so  much 
springs  are  unknown,  since  they  are  seldom  dis-  as  formerly  considered  decisive  as  to  a  success- 
covered,  except  when  they  appear  in  streams ;  fdl  result.  A  good  show  of  oil  near  the  sur- 
and,"  he  continues,  "  probably  the  same  may  face  or  still  lower  may  disappoint,  since  the  oil 
be  true  of  oil-springs,  since  the  soil  would  ab-  so  found  may  be  from  smedl  fissures  or  veins 
sorb  the  oil.  and  in  only  a  few  coses  would  it  that  are  not  with  any  certainty  in  the  course 
be  detected."  to,  or  connected  with,  the  large  collections  of 
Little  further  need  be  said  in  regard  to  oil-  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  productive  wells 
Bprings^  with  or  without  water,  and  the  ««r-  have  been  obtained  with  no  intermediate 
Jjwj^JifMwi^n  which  shows  the  former  or  present  "show."  The  value  of  this  show  as  a  sign, 
place  of  such  springs.  These  are,  indeed,  un-  however,  according  to  Prof.  Evans,  increases 
questionable  signs  of  the  past  or  present  exist-  with  the  depth  at  which  it  occurs, 
ence,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  accumulations  of  Salt  water^  in  springs  or  wells,  taken  alone, 
oil  somewhere  beneath  the  surface,  and  usually  has  little  value  as  a  sign  of  petroleum ;  since  tLe 
not  very  fur  removed  from  the  place  of  outflow,  salt  may  be  from  seams  or  deposits  of  that  ma- 
The  important  questions  in  these  cases  are,  the  terial,  and,  as  in  springs  and  wells,  generally, 
direction,  and  the  probable  depth,  from  which  it  may  emerge  or  be  struck  at  some  distance 
the  supply  may  come*  A  little  oil  on  the  sur-  from  its  source.  One  of  the  earliest  facts  in 
face  of  a  spring  may  prove  a  deceptive  sign ;  the  course  of  discovery  of  rock  oil  in  this  coun- 
for  the  water  feeding  the  spring  may  have  try  was  its  very  frequent  appearance  on  Ae 
borne  the  oil  to  a  great  distance  from  its  hid-  water  of  wells  bored  for  salt,  and  often  to  so 
den  reservoir ;  or  again,  such  oil  may  be  the  great  an  extent  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
last  drainage  of  long  standing  oil-cavities.  But  or  even  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  snc^ 
continued  gas-jets,  on  the  other  hand,  if  con-  borings.  It  was  thus  found  on  the  water  of  salt 
nected  with  oil  supplies,  quite  certainly  indicate  wells,  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  on  numer 
that  the  quantity  of  oil  is  large  at  the  time,  ous  tributaries  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  Rivers 
though  it  nas  been  suggested  that  they  may  within  and  near  the  Hunts  of  the  present  cnl 
show  only  a  greater  depth  of  the  oil.  regions.  And  in  any  case,  salt  water  becomes 
Surface  oil,  exuding  upon  rocks,  or  in  the  a  more  important  sign  when  it  occurs  in  the 
soil,  or  on  pools  or  streams,  is  a  sign  quite  gen-  vicinity  of  gas-springs  or  surface  oil. 
eraUy  regarded  as  trustworthy,  and  one  that  is  Finally,  it  appears  that  no  infallible  criteria 
much  sought.  It  was  one  of  the  marked  signs  or  rules  as  to  Whether  petroleum  is  or  is  not 
in  all  the  great  oil  regions  of  this  continent  present  in  remunerative  quantities  in  the  strata 
that  have,  so  far,  been  developed;  as  in  the  beneath  any  district,  can  yet  be  lud  down. 
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Eridently,  the  prospecter  will  be  aided  by  a  ply  by  the  force  with  which  the  tools  are  let 

kDOwledge  of  the  geology  of,  and  the  history  fall.    As  often  as  the  boring  has  been  carried 

of  explorations  in,  the  varions  oil  regions,  as  down  a  few  inches,  so  that  the  debrU  wonld 

well  as  by  experience.    Almost  any  of  the  signs  clog  the  tools,  these  are  withdrawn,  and  a  some- 

already  named  may  be  considered  as  affording,  what  smaller  sand-pump  is  used  to  dear  out  the 

where*  met  with,  a  premmptum^  more  or  less  comminuted  rock  by  aid  of  the  water  which  is 

strong,  of  the  existence  of  oil  deposits ;  and  the  always  present  in  the  boring.    It  is  said  that 

supposition  thence  arising  requires  then  to  be  in  gravelly  or  sha2y  formations  a  progress  of 

tested  by  examination  with  reference  to  the  from  three  to  ten  feet  a  day  is  made ;  in  rock, 

other  indications.  of  from  one  to  three  feet.    Judicious  operators 

The  Sinking  of  Oil  Wells. — ^The  processes  commonly  keep  a  record  of  the  strata  pa^ed 
involyed  in  the  sinking  of  wells  for  oil,  and  through,  their  thickness,  the  place  of  yeins  of 
which,  with  the  exception  usually  of  some  feet  water  or  oil,  etc.  Among  the  difficulties  in  the 
depth  of  superficial  alluvium,  must  penetrate  way  of  sinking  the  iron  pipe,  are  the  meeting 
mainly  or  tdtogetiier  in  the  way  of  drillinff  of  boulders,  which  then  usually  have  to  be  drill- 
through  rock,  are  substantially  those  resorted  ed  through,  the  fracturing  of  the  pipe,  etc. ;  imd 
to  in  the  case  of  artesian  weUs  generally.  The  in  tiie  way  of  drilling,  the  breaking  of  the  bits^ 
place  for  a  well  having  been  fixed  upon,  a  das  or  rarely,  their  sticking  so  that  they  cannot  be 
rick  of  some  thirty  to  sixty  feet  height — ^its  removed,  etc. ;  and  from  causes  of  tiiis  sort  the 
frame  being  chiefiy  four  strong  upright  posts,  borings,  even  when  far  advanced,  must  some- 
standing  some  ten  feet  apart  below  and  about  times  be  abandoned  altogether.  And  again, 
five  feet  above — is  erected  over  the  spot.  The  wells  which  have  consumed  months  of  labor, 
distance  from  the  surface  to  the  rock  is  at  the  may  in  the  end  prove  unsuccessftd. 
present  time  usually  traversed  by  driving  down  In  ordinary  wells,  as  soon  as  the  boring  has 
mto  the  earth  a  strong  cast-iron  pipe,  of  an  in-  struck  oil,  and  in  flowing  wells,  so  soon  as  the 
temal  diameter  of  about  five  to  seven  inches,  fiow  so  far  remits  as  to  allow  of  the  procees, 
This  is  forced  down  in  the  manner  of  pile-driv-  the  tubing  of  the  well  is  to  be  performed.  See- 
ing. The  power  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  tions  of  a  copper  or  iron  tube,  two  to  three  in- 
subsequent  operations,  including  those  of  drill-  ches  in  diameter,  are  screwed  together  to  tiie 
ing  and  pumping,  is  now  commonly  that  fur-  required  length,  a  pump-barrel  containing  two 
nished  by  a  steam-engine  of  some  eight  to  valves  always  formmg  the  lowermost  joint;  and 
twelve  horse-power.  The  cast-iron  pipe  is  in  the  tube  so  formed  \b  lowered  within  the  larger 
sections  of  a  few  feet  length,  which  are  succes-  pipe  and  boring,  so  as  to  enter  the  liquid  in 
sively  jointed  on  above  as  required,  till  the  rock  the  subterranean  cavity.  A  long  jointed  pump* 
is  reached.  Drilling  tools  may  be  used  to  loosen  rod  is  inserted  within  the  tube,  haying  at 
up  the  earth  within  the  pipe;  and  the  water  its  lower  end  a  metallic  valve-box,  with  its 
entering  it  from  above  converts  this  mass,  as  it  valve  opening  upward.  The  pumping  of  the 
penetrates  it,  into  a  paste  or  mud :  a  "  sand-  oil  or  water  from  the  well  is  effected,  subject 
pump" — a  three  to  five-inch  copper  tube,  six  to  the  control  of  the  operator,  by  connecting 
feet  long,  with  a  mmple  valve  in  tne  lower  end,  the  rod  with  the  working-beam  or  other  de- 
opening  upward — ^is  then  let  down  into  the  vice  for  imparting  motion  to  it.  In  order  to 
muddy  water,  agitated  untal  it  fills,  and  raised;  arrest  the  downward  flow  around  the  tubing, 
and  tJiese  operations  are  repeated  until  the  and  into  the  oil  cavity,  of  water  from  veins 
whole  depth  is  cleared.               .  pierced  in  boring  the  well,  a  sort  of  packing  is 

Of  the  complete  drilling  apparatus,  consist-  made  use  of,  in  form  of  what  is  known  as 
ingessentially  of  the  rope  socket,  of  two  heavy  a  "seed-bag."  This,  a  leathern  tube  some 
intermediate  links,  or  "jars,  "  the  purpose  of  eighteen  inches  long,  partly  fiUed  with  flax- 
which  is  to  jar  the  tools  loose  when  they  midit  seed,  and  closed  at  the  ends,  is,  before  sinking 
otherwise  stick  Cost  in  the  rock,  and  of  a  "  ^ker  the  tubing,  bound  about  it  near  the  lower  end : 
bar"  and  "auger  stem,"  to  the  lower  end  of  once  in  place,  the  water  soon  sweDs  the  flax- 
which  last  is  finally  attached  the  "  centre  bit,"  seed  so  as  to  close  the  space  about  the  tube, 
for  cutting,  or  the  slightly  larger  "reamer,"  and  thus  the  further  access  of  water  from  above 
which  is  blunt  and  used  for  rounding  and  is  prevented.  The  upper  end  of  the  coiled  seed- 
finishing  the  opening  made  by  the  former,  the  bag  being  more  slightly  tied,  this  readily  rup- 
tofal  weight  is  commonly  not  less  than  from  tures  whenever  an  effort  is  made,  from  any 
seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  pounds.  By  cause  requiring  it,  to  raise  the  tubing.  When 
the  socket  above  the  apparatus  is  attached  to  two  or  more  wells  belonging  to  different  owners 
the  rope,  which  again  is  now  commonly  made  enter  the  same  oil  cavity,  or  are  in  any  way 
to  receive  its  motion  from  that  of  one  end  of  a  connected  below,  the  drawing  of  the  tubing  of 
working-beam  suitably  erected  near  the  spot,  one  of  the  wells,  allowing  as  it  does  the  water 
having  a  stroke  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches,  to  flow  freely  down  into  the  oil  reservoirs,  floods 
and  actuated  by  the  steam  engine.  The  centre-  the  connected  wells  also,  usually  rendering 
bit  has  an  edge  of  about  three  to  three  and  a  them  quite  worthless  for  the  time.  In  this 
half  inches,  and  the  reamer  somewhat  larger,  way  the  proprietors  of  one  well  have,  in  some 
brings  the  boring  to  near  the  calibre  of  the  pipe  instances,  compelled  those  of  others  near,  and 
above ;  the  drilling  is  with  both  performed  sim-  more  profitably  yielding,  to  come  to  their  terms, 
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either  to  purchase  or  dispose,  wholly  or  in  part,  this  item  of  the  cost  of  sinking  a  well,  amount* 

Against  nndae  advantages  of  this  sort,  and  for  ing,  for  a  deptli  of  600  feet,  to  $1,800,  most  be 

some  other  points  connected  with  oil  mining,  it  added  many  other  outlays ;  as,  at  present  prices, 

has  been  supposed  that  some  new  legislation  will  for  an  engine  of  ten  horse-power,  delivered, 

probably  yet  be  required.  ahor^t  $2,000 ;  derrick,  workmg-beam,  and  ap- 

In  case  of  a  few  of  the  flowing  wells  it  ap-  purtenances,  $150 ;  hand-wheel,  helting,  &c, 
pears  that  the  tubing  has  been  made  so  to  ex-  $100 ;  set  of  tools,  $400 ;  1^  inch  hawser  and 
tend  above  the  surface  as  to  accommodate  the  small  rope,  $100 ;  600  feet  tubing,  at  $1.10, 
force  of  the  discharge,  and  to  allow  the  oil  to  $660;  60  feet  driving  pipe.  $850;  500  bushels 
flow  into  elevated  tanks.    As  the  oil  can  flow  of  coal,  $880;  pump-barrel  and  valves,  $87; 
spontaneously  only  in  consequence  of  the  press-  wrenches,  clamp,  &c.,  $40.    These  may  be  re- 
ure  of  a  head  of  liquid  or  of  a  body  of  gas,  it  garded  as  approximately  correct  estimates  of 
has  lately  been  attempted,  and  it  appears  with  expenses,  at  tne  time,  in  currency,  inddentals 
success  in  some  cases,  to  aid  a  failing  gas  press-  not  being  Included.    To  their   total,  $6,017. 
ore,  or  to  establish  independently  of  such  ac-  however,  at  least  25  per  cent,  should  be  addea 
tion)  an  upward  current,  by  passing  down  a  sec-  for  unforeseen  and  contingent  expenses, 
ond  tube  outside  that  for  oil,  and  forcing  down        Qualities  of  Crude  Petroleum, — ^The  oil  at  first 
air  by  means  of  a  powerful  air-pump,  worked  appears  as  a  dirty  or  muddy  stream,  in  which, 
by  the  engine.    The  added  tube  is  turned  up  along  with  petroleum,  earth  or  sand,  and  oftea 
at  its  lower  end  so  as  just  to  enter  the  oil-tube,  water,  are  mixed.    I^  later,  other  intermixtore 
and  the  force  with  which  the  ii^jectod  air  rises —  ceases,  water  commonly  continues  to  be  brought 
the  pump  sometimes  being  worked  under  a  up  with  the  oil,  perhaps  in  increaoog  propor- 
pressure  of  200  to  400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch —  tion.    The  mixed  liquid  is  discharged  or  con- 
foiings  up  also  the  oil  and  water  entering  the  veyed  from  the  pumps  into  tanks,  of  capacilaes 
tube.    It  is  anticipated  that  this  method  may  of  from  80  to  more  than  1,000  barrels,  and  al- 
also  restore  the  productiveness  of  some  wells  lowed  to  stand  for  some  time.    The  water, 
which  have  ceased  to  be  pumped  with  profit,  being  heavier,  now  mainly  separates,  and  sand 
In  some  cases  in  which  the  tubing  or  the  open-  if.  present — ^these  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ing  into  the  oil-cavity  has  become  clogged  by  tank.    The  crude  oil  thus  becomes  collected  b/ 
parafiine,  the  former  being  likely  to  occur  dnr-  itself,  floating  upon  the  water,  and  acquires  it8 
ing  the  cold  months,  a  jet  of  steam  forced  down  characteristic  appearance.     Tliat  of  the  Oil 
the  tube  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  said  Oreek  region  has  commonly  a  greenish  hue, 
to  have  removed  the  difficulty.    In  order  to  sometimes,  it  is  said,  changing  in  the  lighter 
cheapen  and  facilitate  the  boring  of  the  rocks,  qualities  to  reddish.    It  is  stated  to  be  generallj 
it  has  been  proposed  to  bring  the  ^*  diamond  of  different  gravities  according  to  depth,  the 
driir*  into  use.    This  drill  is  in  tube  form,  its  deeper  wells  giving  the  lighter  and  purer  oils, 
edge  being  set  with  a  sort  of  cheap  or  "  block  "  The  oik  of  the  bituminous  coal-fields  are  gen- 
diamonds  ;  and  being  caused  to  revolve,  it  some-  erally  of  a  brown  color.    This  is  commonly  the 
what  rapidly  cuts  a  "core"  into  the  rock  to  a  color  of  the  oils  of  West  Virginia  and  b.  K 
certain  aep&i,  which  could  then  be  broken  off  Ohio,  and  to  some  extentJthough  not  invariably, 
and  hoisted  out,  and  the  process  repeated.    An  also  of  those  of  Oanada  West.    Most  of  the  last 
invention  of  stiU  more  recent  date  than  the  named  possess  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur-com- 
last,  and  unlike  it  designed  expressly  for  oU-  pounds ;  and  they  have  generally  proved  vciy 
boring,  is  that  of  Ool.  E.  A.  L.  Robei-ts,  of  New  difficult  of  refining. 

York,  and  known  as  the  petroleum  torpedo.  It  To  a  great  extent  the  oik  of  the  West  Vir- 
appears  intended  for  use,  when  necessary,  to  ginia  and  S.  E.  Ohio  region,  as  were  those  of 
dear  the  borings  from  paraffine  and  sediment,  the  Mecca  district,  are  of  the  distinctly  low 
but  more  particularly  to  fracture  the  rock  lat-  gravity  sort  known  as  (crude)  "lubricating 
erally  about  the  place  of  its  explosion,  so  as  to  oils ;  and,  whenever  not  unusually  impure,  such 
open  up  communications  witii  surrounding  oil  are  as  yet  commercially  more  valuable  than  the 
cavities,  which  often,  though  very  near,  are  com-  very  light  oils,  such  as  those  of  most  of  the 
pletely  shut  off  by  the  compact  and  unbroken  weUs  of  Oil  Creek  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
condition  of  the  surrounding  rock.  A  cylindri-  N.  W.  Pennsylvania  region.  Some  oils  of  the 
cal  tube,  four  feet  in  lengthy  and  made  to  fit  the  latter  region,  however,  as  those  of  French  Creek, 
bore  of  a  well,  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  are  also  of  low  gravity,  and  are  prized  accord- 
suitably  dosed,  and  this  is  lowered  by  a  wire  ingly.  The  most  abundantly  yielding  wells  of 
into  a  well  to  be  operated  on,  to  any  desired  Oil  Oreek  (i,  «.,  those  reaching  the  third  rock), 
point.  It  can  then  be  exploded  either  by  per-  afford  the  lightest  oil ;  and  the  rule  is,  in  feet, 
cussion,  as  by  a  weight  let  fall  along  the  wire,  a  general  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wella 
or  in  other  ways.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  its  affording  a  heavy  oil,  are  almost  without  excep- 
action  wells  previously  unproductive  may  in  tion  those  the  yield  of  which  is  comparotivdy 
many  cases  at  once  be  brought  to  yield  abun-  limited.  Indeed,  the  higher  price  which  the 
dandy.  heavy  oils  command,  may  be  said  to  depend  on 

Oil  wells  are  at  present  (beg^nningof  1866)  the  fact  that  as  yet  they  do  not  in  quantity  so 

sunk  in  the  sandstones  of  the  K  W.  Penn-  nearly  meet  the  existing  demand  growing  oiw 

sylvania  region,  by  contract,  at  $8  per  foot.     To  of  the  purposes  they  serve,  as  is  the  case  wiw 
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the  oils  of  higher  gravitj.    On  Duck  Creek,  O.,  stitaents,  as  well  as  usaallj  some  water,  an4 

wells  very  near  each  other  sometimes  show  a  of  course,  other  impurities, 

difference  of  10°  B.  in  the  gravity  of  the  oils  To  free  the  crude  oil  from  remaining  admir 

they  afford ;  and  this  fact  is  of  course  paralleled  tures  such  as  those  already  named,  is  one  object 

in  many  other  locations.  of  the  refining  process;  another  is,  at  the  same 

General  statements  place  the  crude  oil  of  time,  to  separate  from  one  another — though  not 

Oil  Creek,  as  the  rule,  at  gravities  of  firom  40°  in  an  exact  and  perfect  manner — certain  groups 

up  to  47°,  and  sometimes  60°  B.  (sp.  gr.,  .829  to  of  the  entire  series  of  component  hydrocarbons, 

.785) ;  about  Franklin,  at  80°  to  82°  (sp.  gr..  each  group  intended  to  contain  such  of  these 

.879  to  .869) ;  of  Burning  Spring  Run,  at  88  as  are  suited  to  some  particular  use  or  uses. 

to  41°  (sp.  gr.,  .864  to  .825) ;  about  Horse  Neck  The  groups  so  separated  constitute  so  many 

Run,  at  28°  to  42°  (sp.  gr.,  .890  to  .820) ;  about  complex  materials,  somewhat  differing  in  tilieir 

Cow  Run,  0.,  at  40°  to  41° ;  at  Mecca,  O.,  at  composition,  and  in  certain  of  their  sensible 

26°  to  28°  (sp.  gr.,  .901  to  .890).    Prof.  Andrews  qualities.    The  means  of  such  separation  are 

states  that  oil  from  the  coal  measures  may  vary  afforded  in  the  successively  higher  boiling  points 

in  gravity  from  20°  to  52°  B.  (sp.  gr.,  .986  to  of  the  component  oils,  and  in  the  circumstance 

.777).    He  also  speaks  of  a  crude  oil  from  near  that  some  of  the  constituent  hydrocarbons  are  in 

Pomeroy,  0.,  which  shows  61°  B.  (.781),  and  reality  sohds,  and  which  the  oily  components 

bums  freely  and  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  merely  hold  in  solution, 

refining.  Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  from  }>etroleum  a 

The  temperature  fixed  by  custom  as  the  suitable  burning  oU,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off 
standard  for  testing  the  gravity  of  rock  and  both  the  extremes  of  the  hydrocarbon  series, 
coal  oils,  crude  and  refined,  is  60°  F.  As  at  The  points  of  separation  in  the  series  could  be 
temperatures  below  this  the  density  of  the  oil  is  determined  by  the  density  of  the  oil  as  it  is  car- 
increased^  while  at  those  above  it  becomes  more  ried  over  from  the  still,  or  perhaps  by  tempera- 
rare,  it  is  necessary,  in  testing  oils  at  other  tures.  In  refining  and  separating  the  burning 
temperatures  than  60°,  either  to  make  allow*  oU,  in  this  country,  the  points  of  cutting  off  are 
ance  for  the  difference,  or  to  bring  a  sample  to  usually  determined,  the  lower  by  the  density^ 
the  standard  temperature.  Buyers  now  require  and  the  higher  by  the  same,  or  by  the  coUr  of 
that  a  fair  sample  of  any  tank  or  lot  of  crude  the  oil  flowing  from  the  still.  Thus,  as  the  heat 
petroleum  in  question  shall  be  brought  to  the  imparted  to  tlie  crude  petroleum  placed  in  the 
standard  temperature  before  testing.  still  is  gradually  raised,  the  portion  which  at 

As  among  the  importent  chemical  properties  first  distils  over,  and  above  a  point  of  gravity 
of  petroleum,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  oil —  which  different  refiners  take  variously  at  from 
crude  or  refined^oes  not  unite  or  properly  about  65°  down  to  58°  B. — ^as  tested,  of  course, 
blend  with  water,  though  it  imparts  to  the  lat-  by  bringing  samples  to  60°  F. — ^is  set  aside,  and 
ter  its  peculiar  smell  and  taste.  It  combines  in  constitutes  the  crude  naphtlia.  It  is  most  corn- 
all  proportions,  however,  wi^  strong  alcohol,  mon  to  cut  off  the  naphtha  at  some  point  in  a 
with  ether,  and  with  common  oils,  both  the  range  of  from  68°  to  59°  B.  Many  refiners 
essential  and  the  unctuous.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  separate  first  of  all  the  lightest  naphtha,  down 
phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  most  resius,  wax,  to  about  80''  B. ;  to  this  the  name  of  gasolene  has 
and  fats,  and  softens  rubber  into  a  glairy  var-  been  given.  In  thS  first  refining  of  petroleum, 
nish.  These  qualities  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  practice  in  determining  the  point  of  cutting 
its  uses  yet  to  be  named.   HTbe^s  Dictionary,)  off  at  last,  «.  «.,  from  the  heavier  components, 

Bifining  of  Petroleum :  Separation  into  Vis-  is  perhaps  still  more  various.  It  appears  that 
tinct  Products, — ^While  standing  in  tanks,  the  in  some  refineries  a  separation  is  at  once  made 
crude  oU  loses  much  of  the  gas  it  may  have  held  between  the  burning  oil  proper  and  a  denser  or 
as  brought  up  from  the  wells.  It  also  loses  by  lubricating  oil ;  and  those  who  dedre  to  pro- 
evaporation,  and  to  a  greater  extent  as  it  is  al-  duce  a  refined  petroleum  of  the  best  qualities, 
lowed  to  stand  longer,  portions  of  its  lower  or  collect  the  oil  for  such  purpose  toward  the  last 
most  volatile  constituent  hydrocarbons.  Where  no  longer  than  it  continues  to  run  ^^  light,"  or,  at 
the  oil  is  raised  by  pumping,  the  jet  of  gas  is  fjurthest,  a  (whiter)  "  light  straw ; "  or,  when  de- 
often  visible  as  it  shoots  out  horizontally  from  termined  by  density,  to  about  42°  to  85°  B.  If 
the  pump,  with  each  discharge  of  oil;  and  beyond  such  point  tiie  distillation  be  kept  up,  and 
over  the  tanks  into  which  oil  just  raised  has  the  product  separately  collected,  this  will  coninst 
been  run,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  sort  of  of  a  lubricating  oil,  but  which  also  holds  some 
tremulous  or  glimmering  appearance,  like  that  paraffins.  Here,  again,  the  distillation  may  be 
sometimes  observed  where  heated  air  is  rising,  stopped  while  the  thiclEer  residue  in  the  still, 
and  due  to  the  presence  of  a  scarcely  visible  ana  which  is  commonlyknown  as  the  r^i^uum. 
cloud  of  escaped  oil-vapors.  In  consequence  is  yet  only  of  the  consistency  of  very  thick  oil 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  evaporation  or  of  a  fluid  tar ;  and  in  such  case,  the  residuum 
sometimes  goes  on  from  light  oils  when  first  will  still  contain  much  paraffine  and  some  lubri- 
nused,  the  remaining  body  of  such  oil  is,  in  eating  oil.  In  other  cases,  the  first  distillation 
some  cases,  cooled  almost  or  quite  to  freezing,  in  refining  petroleum  is  kept  up  so  long  as  any 
Almost  any  crude  oil,  however,  will  still  retain  dark  and  heavy  oil  continues  to  go  over ;  and 
some  portion  of  gas  and  of  the  lightest  con-  the  only  residuA  at  the  last  is  then  the  hard  and 
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compact  mass  known — somewhat  improperly —  white,"  and  which  under  the  fire-test  shows 

as  eokcy  and  which,  largely  composed  of  earthy  from  US'*  to  120°  or  upward ;  while  after  tMs 

matters  and  of  carbon,  is  nearly  or  quite  incom-  in  order  follow  "  standiu-d  white,"  "  light  straw 

bnstible.  to  white,"  "light  straw,"  "straw,"  "lemon," 

At  refineries  in  the  oil  regions  it  is  a  quite  etc.    These  yarieties  of  color,  taken  alone,  arc 

common  practice  not  to  separate  a  lubricating  not,  as  has  already  appeared,  positive  tests  of 

oil,  but  to  run  off  into  one  receptacle  the  entire  density,  of  safety,  or  of  illuminating  value.  The 

product  obtained  below  a  certain  gravity  at  fire-test  now  generally  required  m  refined  oils 

the  outset;   while  it  appears  that  at  some  of  for  exportation,  is  110°  and  upward;  in  those 

these  the  oil  is  cut  off  at  about  42*',  and  the  for  home  consumption,  it  may  be  stated  at  from 

residue  then  mixed  with  crude  oil  and  re-  100°  to  110°. 

distilled.  Hence,  from  circumstances  which  The  burning  oil  obtained  from  petroleum  has 
have  now  been  indicated,  it  is  often  true  that  a  in  this  country  become  generally  known  as 
refined  petroleum  cont^s  yet  constituents  Tcerosene^  although  this  is  properly  the  name  (as 
both  too  light  and  too  heavy  for  use  in  bum-  originally  applied  by  Br.  Gesner)  of  the  anal- 
ing,  and  so  requires  to  be  refined  again.  If,  ogous  burning  oil  separated  from  crude  diale  or 
upon  testing  a  refined  oil  with  the  oo^*oil  coal  oil.  So  &r  as  burning  oils  are  obtained  fh)m 
pyrometer,  its  vapor  would  explode  below  110°,  petroleum,  the  term  kerosene  applied  to  them 
it  was  for  some  time  customary  to  pronounce  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  trade-mark,  the 
such  oil  unsafe  for  burning.  At  present,  how-  proper  name,  as  yet,  being  refined  petroleum, 
ever,  many  dealers  and  consumers  regard  as  safe  Of  course,  in  the  separation  of  this  product,  no 
oils  of  which  the  explosive  point,  correctiy  found,  rule  as  to  the  pronortion  which  will  be  set  aside 
is  as  low  as  100°.  LT  a  refined  oil  yields  vapor  in  form  of  the  lighter  and  heavier  constituents, 
in  quantities  which  readily  explode  below  this  can  be  laid  down  for  oils  generally;  and  the 
point,  it  is  beyond  question  not  suited  for  gen-  practice  of  different  refiners  being,  as  already 
eral  use  as  an  illuminant,  but  requires  redistil-  seen,  quite  various,  considerable  differences  wiU 
ling,  a  farther  portion  of  naphtha  being  sepa-  exist  in  different  burning  oils  in  the  respects  of 
rated.  According  as  its  naphtha  has  been  cut  density  and  the  total  quantity  of  light  they 
off  at  points  ranging  from  65°  to  68°  B.,  a  can  afford.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  pro- 
refined  oil  will  diow  an  exploeiTe  point  of  from  portion  of  the  limpid,  merchantable  iUominat- 
about  90°  F.  up  to  115°,  or  even  to  120°  or  ms  oil,  in  different  specimens  of  the  erode, 
more.  The  lower  the  point  at  which  the  wfll  vary  from  about  80  up  to  90  per  cent 
naphtha  is  cut  ofl^  the  higher  is  the  explosive  Mr.  Paid  states  that  from  crude  coal  and  shale 
point,  and  up  to  a  certain  degree  the  greater  oils  not  more  than  from  5  to  15  per  cent  re* 
the  safety  of  the  oil^  while  the  density  of  the  quires  to  be  separated ;  from  Canadian  petro- 
latter  and  its  illuminating  value  are  at  tiie  same  leum  not  more  than  10  per  cent ;  and  from 
time  increased.  Again,  if  at  first  the  petroleum  American  petroleum  (the  writer  having  in 
was  distilled  well-nigh  or  completely  down  to  view,  perhaps,  the  li^^ter  oils  from  the  OQ 
a  heavy  redduum  or  to  coke,  more  or  less  of  Creek  region)  20  to  26  per  cent.  He  further 
lubricatmg  oil  may  then  also  be  separated  at  states  that  burning  oil  from  coal  and  shales  has 
the  last,  in  a  second  distillation.  usually  a  specific  gravity  of  about  .825,  t.  e., 

Through  variations  in  the^comparative  purity  41°  B.,  while  those  from  petroleum  have  rarely 
of  different  crude  oils,  and  in  the  care  of  refin-  a  specific  gravity  of  above  .800  (about  46''  B.), 
ing  and  the  point  to  which  the  distillation  is  and  sometimes  stand  as  low  as  .780  (Sr  6.)< 
pushed,  it  results  that  the  refined  petroleum  It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether  by  re- 
reaching  the  markets  is  of  many  grades  of  qual-  taining  (so  far  as  is  safe)  the  lighter  constlta- 
ity  and  value.  It  is  evident  that  where  much  ents,  and  so  getting  an  oil  of  less  density  hut 
heavy  oil,  quite  or  nearly  colorless,  can  be  ob-  in  greater  volume,  the  totel  quantity  of  lis^t^ 
tained,  this  will  allow  of  retaining  more  of  the  and  so,  the  total  value  obtainable  from  a  erode 
naphtha,  and  may  yet  show  about  a  usual  petroleum,  is  not  increased.  Prof.  Silliman 
deufflty ;  and,  indeed,  naphtha  and  heavy  oil  quotes  Mr.  Gilbert  as  putting  the  loss  in  refin- 
are  sometimes  so  mixed  as  to  afford  an  oil  hav-  ing  of  crude  California  petroleum  at  10  to 
ing  the  density  of  that  of  the  best  quality,  15  per  cent.,  and  as  giving  the  following  state- 
while  the  oil  actually  of  such  quality  would  ment  of  the  products  of  distillation :  Naphth^ 
have  its  constituents  more  nearly  m  the  middle  5  per  cent.,  at  65°  B. ;  burning  oil,  .50,  at  30 
of  the  hydrocarbon  series.  It  will  thus  be  to  82°  B.  (much  too  low) ;  light  machine  oil, 
seen  that,  for  the  quality  of  refined  oils,  density  .20,  at  25° ;  heavy  oil  and  paraffine,  .25,  at 
alone  is  not  a  sure  criterion ;  as  it  is  not,  further,  ,  18°  B, 

of  their  safety.    Thus,  dealers  at  present  de-  Professors  Brewer,  of  Yale  College,  and  Whit- 

pend,  for  detennining  the  quality  and  value  of  ney,  of  California,  appear  to  insist  upon  a  radi- 

refined  oils,  almost  entirely  upon  their  color,  cal  distinction  between  the  petroleum  of  the 

and  the  indications  of  the  fire-test ;  while,  for  eastern  oil  regions  and  the  thick  oil  or  minera 

crude  oil,  they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  main  tar  of  the  natural  wells  of  California;  and  the 

by  density  alone,  and  for  naphtha,  by  density  fonner,  at  least,  doubts  whether  this  tarry  ou 

in  connection  with  odor  and  color.    Of  refined  will  afford  good  illuminating  and  lubricfltiDg 

oils,  the  best  quality  is  that  known  as  '^  prime  oils.    Writers  in  Caliibmia  journals  also  have 
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reoenUj  declared  that  no  iniiminating  oil  com-  Island,  establiBhed  for  the  refining  of  coal  oil, 

parable  with  that  of  the  east  has  be^  bejond  were  among  the  first  to  be  devoted  to  the  work- 

qii68tion,prodaoed  from  the  wells  of  that  State,  ing  of  the  new  material. 

On  the  contrary,  besides  Prof.  SilUman,  Prof.  In  some  cases,  the  heavy  cmde  or  natoral 

A.  K.  Eaton  and  other  chemists  have  foxmd  the  lubricating  oils  are  not  distilled,  but  are  pa- 

Oalifomia  oil  examined  by  them  to  be  petrole-  rified  by  applying  heat  and  by  the  use  of  c^em« 

am,  and  to  yield  fair  percentages  of  both  illami-  ical  agentSi  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  re- 

natine  and  lubricating  oils.    Tlie  ffreat  evapora-  move  from  them  the  grit,  &c.,  including  some- 

tion  due  to  a  hot  climate  would  doubtless  ren-  times  certain  imparities  of  a  gummy  character, 

der  the  more  surface  oils  of  less  value  than  such  and  which  would  tend  to  destroy  their  value  aa 

as  might  be  obtained  by  deep  borings.    The  lubricants.    The  same  unfavorable  effect,  in- 

question  of  value  for  distillation  of  the  Califor-  deed,  would  be  exerted  by  paraffine,  if  left  in 

nia  asphaltnm  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  very  considerable  quantity  in  the  oils ;  and  this 

experiment.  must  f^her  be  in  part  removed,  as  is  accom- 

As  to  the  process  of  refining,  it  may  be  said  plished  by  chilling  the  oils  with  ice,  and  then 

briefly  that  wnere  this  and  the  separation  of  the  pressing  them  through  porous  materials.    The 

products  are  effected  in  the  same  course,  the  city  of  Cleveland  has  thus  far  been  one  of  the 

naphtha  is  first  run  off  into  one  receptacle,  and  chief  centres  of  manufacture,  from  petroleum, 

the  illuminating  oil  next  conveyed  into  another,  of  lubricating  oils. 

while  the  heavier  products  which  follow  may  In  connection  with  the  attempts  now  being 

be  discharged  together  into  a  third,  or  separated  made  to  produce  many  of  the  new  dyes,  hither- 

into  lighter  and  heavier  lubricating  oils.    Hav-  to  known  as  the  "  coal-tar  colors,"  or  at  least 

ing  been  run  into  the  large  tanks  intended  to  dyes  closely  resembling  them,  from  petroleum, 

receive  it,  the  buminc  oil  is  purified  by  agitat-  it  becomes  a  very  important  practical  question 

ing    successively  wiw    sulphuric    acid,   with  wheUier  American  rook  oils,  or  at  least  some 

water,  with  alkali,  and  then  with  water  again ;  varieties  of  them,  do  or  do  not  contain  as  con- 

and  it  is  then  by  suitable  treatment  ft^ther  stituentcs  the  distinct  chemical  principles  known 

decolorized,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  deodorized  aah&moleaxidtoluole;  since  it  is  from  a  oombi- 

— ^the    latter    expression,   however,  implying  nation  ofthese,  primarily,  with  nitrous  acid,  that 

chiefly  the  removal  of  odors  due  to  foreign  aniline,  the  basis  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 

admixtures   remaining    in   the   oil,   and  not  among  the  new  dyes,  is  obtained.   M.  Sehorlem- 

altogether  of  its   own   specific  odor.    It  is  mer  has  recently  declared  that  in  American  petro- 

important  that  the  oil  shoidd  be  wholly  freed  leum  he  finds,  to  some  extent,  both  benzole  and 

from  the  chemicals  employed  in  its  purifica-  toluole;  but  MM.  Pelouze  and  Gahours,  agreeing 

tion,  as  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  grow  darker,  with  Mansfield  and  other  early  authorities,  ex- 

and  at  the  least  to  lose  in  market  value,  with  plicitly  contradict  this  conclusion ;  and  in  the 

age.    The  heavier  oil  is  sometimes  by  itself  re-  views  of  the  latter  some  chemists  in  New  York 

distilled,  yielding  a  further  portion  of  burning  coincide.    Finally,  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Mul- 

oil ;  this  latter  is  then  often  mixed  with  naph-  ler,  for  some  time  engaged  in  an  examination 

tha,  producing  a  burning  oil  of  inferior  grade,  of  the  Rangoon  petroleum,  intimate  that  in  it 

But  whether  redistilled  or  not,  the  heavy  oils  they  find  not  only  the  series  of  hydrides  already 

being  finally  left  to  stand  in  vats,  deposit  in  presented  (see  Table),  but  also  the  beiizole  se- 

solid  form  a  considerable  quantity  of  paraffine.  ries,  as  benzole  (OisH«),  toluole  (Cm  He),  &c. 

This,  taken  up  from  the  vats,  is  freed  from  In  like  manner  it  is  still  undecided  whether  pe- 

intermixed  oil  by  pressure,  much  in  the  same  troleum  contains  to  some  extent  aniline  itself^ 

manner  in  which  the  separation  of  the  solid  though  this  also  is  doubtful,  or  naphtJialine,  or 

from  the  fiuid  fats  is  carried  on  in  case  of  lard,  other  constituents,  light  or  heavy,  which,  for  the 

tallow,  &«. ;  and  the  impure  solid  paraffine,  as  color-manufacture,  may  serve  as  equivalents  for 

thus  procured,  is   subsequently  remelted  by  the  principles  already  named.    (See  Aimjini 

itself,  and  purified.    The  crude  naphtha  is  also  Colors,  in  this  volume.) 

commonly  refined    and  deodorized.     Within  Through  a  combination  of  causes,  a  great 

the  stills  there  remains  at  the  dose  of  the  pro-  and   weU-nigh   unparalleled    excitement   has 

cess  a  dark,  thick,  tarry  residuum,  which  still  arisen  in  the  money  market,  in  connection 

contains  paraffine ;  or,  if  the  process  has  been  with  the  subjects  of  oil  lands  and  prospects, 

carried  to  the  extreme,  as  before  shown,  only  and  with  the  value  and  transfers  of  property 

the  hard  cake  or  mass  of  coke,  which  is  quite  of  the   various    companies,    established   and 

worthless.    (See  Pbteolettm,  in  the  New  Ambb-  newly  forming. 

lOAN  Ctolopjidia.)  Aooordlnff  to  statements  in  an  editorial  arti- 

When  the  change  from  the  distillation  of  deinthe  "New  York  World,"  of  Jan.  11, 1866, 
crude  coal  oil  to  that  of  rock  oil  had  once  been  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  New  York 
made,  it  soon  became  general,  the  very  low  alone  112  petroleum  companies  (known)  in  ex- 
price  at  the  time,  at  least  in  this  country,  of  istence  ana  forming,  their  combined  nominal 
the  latter  oil,  crude,  serving  wholly  to  exclude  capital  being  as  stated  in  the  subjoined  table, 
for  the  time,  from  competition  with  it,  those  which  presents  the  known  petroleum  invest- 
obtained  from  coal,  asphaltum,  &c.  The  works  ments  of  the  ten  (in  this  respect)  leading  cities 
of  the  New  York  Kerosene  Oil  Co.,  on  Long  of  the  United  States: 
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Philadelphia. .  .$168,^^000 

Hew  York 184,045,000 

Pittsburg 16,740,000 

Tituavllfe 4,000,000 

Boston 2,800,000 

Cleveland. 2,200,000 


^timore *  *i'ooolooo  ^rough  porons  materials,  which  alloir  011I7  the 

cinS£Bati.V.'.V.V..'?6o;ooo  oU  to  esoape,  as  well  as  also  by  treating  the 

Washington..^ 700,000  ordinary  residnnm  in  the  like  manner,  or  per- 

Totai   ..1826  200000  ^^P^  ^^  chemical  agents,  and  from  the  deposits 

'    *  at  the  bottom  of  the  vats  into  which  refined 

It  is  also  stated,  that  to  this  aggregate  probably  oils  are  run.    "When  pmified,  the  paraflBbie  is  a 

$100,000,000  should  be  added  for  capital  in  like  wMtish,   tasteless,  and   inodorous   sabstanoe, 

manner  invested,  in  the  same  cities  and  else-  somewhat  resembling  spermaceti,  and  of  a  spe* 

where,  in  other  companies  and  in  private  enter-  cific  gravity  of  abont  .870.    It  appears  to  be 

prises,  but  in  amounts  not  publicly  or  not  defi-  used  as  yet,  chiefly  as  a  hardening  ingredioit 

nitely  known.  with  tallow,  spermaceti,  &c.,  in  the  making  of 

Uses  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products, — ^The  candles ;  and  it  is  statea  also,  to  some  extent,  in 

refined  petroleum^  of  a  gravity  of  43°  to  46°  B.,  mixture  with  beeswax  and  spermaceti,  for  the 

or  higher,  is  the  oil  which  is  burned  for  illumi-  purposes  answered  by  those  materials, 

nation.      As    ordinarily    burned,  in    suitable  Naphtha^  or  hemine,  which  when  crude  may 

lamps,  it  affords  a  light  superior  in  power  and  range  in  gravity  from  about  58°  to  66°  B.,  or 

in  quality  to  that  of  coal-gas  flames  of  like  »ze,  upwards,  and  which,  after  refining,  is  quoted 

the  oU-flame  being  the  more  solid,  sofi^  and  at  60°  to  68°,  has  been  put  to  a  variety  of  nsea, 

through  effect  of  the  chimney,  steady,  as  weU  to  prevent  its  being  a  waste  material,  tliough  it 

as  exceedingly  white.  According  to  Prof  Frank-  is  not  in  all  of  these  yet  made  to  serve  to  the 

land's  estimates,  based  on  the  relative  cost  of  best  advantage.    It  appears  to  be  an  excellent 

the  various  materials  named  in  England,  the  article  for  cleansuig  wool,  and  when  refined, 

light  of  coal  or  cannel-gas  is  cheaper  than  that  also  for  cleaning  soiled  fabrics  or  garments,  and 

of  refined  petroleum;  but  the  latter,  again,  without  impairing  their  colors.     It  has  been 

costs  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  an  equal  employed  as  a  solvent  of  various  gum-resina, 

quantity  of  light  from  sperm  oil,  in  a  yet  lower  and  particularly  of  India-rubber.     In  the  pre- 

ratio  when  compared  with  that  from  tallow  or  paration  of  varnishes  and  of  paints,  it  has  been 

paraffine  candles,  and  less  than  one-twelfth  the  to  some  extent  used  as  a  substitute  for  spirits 

cost  of  that  from  spermaceti  or  wax.   (See  An-  of  turpentine ;  but  the  latter  article  being  in 

BTTAL  Cyolop-«dia,  1863.)   "When,  however,  the  fair  supply,  and  being  as  yet  preferred,  the 

relatively  higher  cost  in  this  country  of  coal  naphtha  has  not  come  into  ihe  general  use  for 

and  coal-gas  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  be-  these  purposes  that  had  been  anticipated  for  it. 

comes  quite  certain  that  here  petroleum  affords  ("  Shipping  list ''  annual  review,  1864.)     The 

a  cheaper  iUuminant  even  than  gas.    Its  econo-  lighter  oils  have  been  to  some  extent  also  bnmed 

my  for  general  use,  and  particularly  where  gas  in  vapor  lamps,  the  oil  being  contained  in  a 

cannot  be  had,  is  thus  obvious ;  although  its  reservoir  to  which  heat  must  first  be  applied, 

convenience  of  use  is  somewhat  less  than  that  to  commence  its  evaporation.     It  may  be  re- 

of  sperm-oil.  marked  that  with  some  refiners,  and  perhaps  to 

The  lubricating  oU,  of  a  gravity  usually  of  some  extent  among  dealers,  it  is  customary  to 

about  28°  to  83°  B.,  stands  next  in  general  im-  make  a  distinction  between  the  lighter  and 

portance.    As  a  lubricator,  this  oil  is  superior  heavier  naphtha;  but  such  distinction  has  not 

to  most,  if  not  all  others,  in  the  circumstances  become  general, 

that  it  does  not  readily  oxidize,  so  as  to  form  a  An  oil  is  prepared  from  petroleum  for  cnr^ 
gummy  or  tenacious  deposit  upon  axles  and  the  riers'  use,  in  finishing  leather,  and  which  is  said 
surface  of  bearings  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  be  preferable  for  such  purpose  to  the  fish 
that,  if  properly  purified  in  the  outset,  it  need  and  neats-foot  oil  hitherto  commonly  employed, 
not  contain  any  such  adhesive  matters;  so  that  Soaps  for  toilet  use  have  been  to  some  extent 
it  hence  works  free  and  smooth.  In  practice,  prepared,  in  which,  along  with  the  fat  or  oil 
in  order  (as  it  is  termed)  to  give  it  ^*  body,"  the  and  alkali,  refined  petroleum  is  incorporated, 
heavy  petroleum  is  very  commonly  mixed  with  Such  petrolized  soap  has  been  said  to  have  some 
a  portion  of  sperm  or  other  oils.  It  is  stated  advantages,  as  in  protecting  and  favoring  a 
that  the  heavy  oil  is  also  used  as  a  polish  for  healthfdl  condition  of  the  skm ;  but  among  the 
furniture,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  a  paint  oil,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  manufacture  has 
being  in  this  way  employed  in  mixture  as  a  par-  been  that  of  securing  a  petroleum  suflficientlj 
tial  substitute  for  linseed  oil.  Its  want  of  a  free  from  odor,  and  tiiis  application  of  the  oD 
marked  oxidizing  tendency,  and  hence  of  "  dry-  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  suocessMly  car- 
ing "  property,  however,  unfits  the  heavy  re-  ried  out.  To  the  subject  of  Ahqiins  Colorb, 
fined  petroleum  for  use  except  for  comparative-  reference  has  already  been  made.  A  process 
ly  rough  or  cheap  work.  has  been  patented  in  New  York,  for  producing 

The  paraffine  obtained  from  petroleum  is  from  some  of  the  dyes  recentiy  obtamed  from 

without  doubt,  to  some  extent,  a  different  ma-  petroleum  a  set  of  inks,  for  the  printing  in  ool 

terial  from  that  afforded  by  the  tar  from  coal,  ors  of  show-bills,  etc. 

shales,  peat,  &c.  As  already  seen,  this  paraf-  The  residuum,  beffldes  being  sometimes  made 
fine  can  be  obtained  directly  from  many  crude  to  yield  paraffine  and  to  some  extent  the  ma- 
oils,  especially  the  heavier,  by  chilling  them  so  terial  for  ayes,  has  been  employed  with  success 
as  to  congeal  and  solidify  it,  and  then  pressing  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  (see  pre- 
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ceding  volame);  and  it  has  already  been  to 
some  extent  tnrned  to  acooont  in  this  conntry 
as  a  fael,  being  thns  nsed  nnder  the  refining 
stills.  It  is  probable  that  for  both  these  pur- 
poses this  material,  as  well  as  some  sorts  of 
erode  petroleum,  may  yet  be  in  considerable 
demand.  So  soon  as  suitable  apparatns  shaQ 
haye  been  invented  for  their  consumption,  and, 
in  case  of  the  crude  oils,  wherever  the  cost  of 
these  shall  be  relatively  less  than  that  of  coal, 
the  economy  both  of  space  and  material,  ana 
the  convenience  of  employment  of  fuels  of  this 
sort,  must  lead  to  their  extensive  adoption  in 
practice,  and  especially  as  a  source  of  heat  for 
the  boilers  of  locomotives,  in  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation, etc.  Both  as  a  fuel  and  as  material  for 
lighting  gas,  the  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
bitumen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  coal  is  very 
costly,  and  steam  fuel  of  any  kind  for  marine 
use  extremely  scarce,  are  likely  to  prove  of  great 
importance.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  Downer 
refinery,  in  Oorry,  both  the  residuum  and  naph- 
tha have  been  experimented  with  hy  use  of  a 
new  apparatus  intended  for  their  consumption, 
and  tnat  they  have  thus  afforded  a  heat  as 
powerful  and  regular  as  that  from  bituminous 
or  anthracite  cosd.  Finally,  it  has  recently  been 
found  that  an  oil  of  low  gravity  still  remains  in 
the  residuum  as  usually  left;  and  certain  par- 
ties in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  distilled 
from  it  an  excellent  lubricating  oil  of  a  density 
of  28°  to  30^ 

The  principal  uses  to  which  varieties  of  crude 
petroleum  have  been  put,  or  for  which  some  of 
them  obviously  promise  to  be  largely  useful,  the 
former  including  the  direct  use  of  some  pure 
light  oils  for  burning,  the  employment  of  the 
oU  from  many  particular  locations  as  a  remedial 
agent,  and  that  both  for  internal  and  external 
use,  etc.,  and  the  latter  including  especially 
the  office  of  fuel,  and  of  a  material  for  gas 
manufacture,  have  already  been  incidentally 
alluded  to.  The  applications,  however,  of 
petroleum  and  its  products  are  still  constantly 
extending;  and  of  some  of  their  minor  uses,  or 
such  as  are  yet  only  in  course  of  development, 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak. 

Duties  on  Petroleum, — ^The  Government  tax 
of  twenty  cents  per  gallon  on  refined  petroleum, 
and  the  same  on  naphtha,  went  into  effect  July 
1st,  1864 ;  but  the  full  influence  of  the  tax  upon 
the  prices  of  bonded  and  free  oils  was  not  reach- 
ed until  December. 

Commerce  of  Petroleum, — The  New  York 
wholesale  prices,  per  gallon,  of  crude  petro- 
leum, of  refined — ^free,  and  in  bond — and  of  re- 
fined naphtha,  in  the  first  weeks  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  1863  and  1864,  with 
the  averages  for  those  two  years,  and  the 
prices  in  the  first  weeks  of  January  and 
March,  1865,  were  as  below.  The  qualities  of 
oil  quoted  are  of  crude,  gravity  of  40  to  47**  B. ; 
of  refined,  "  light  straw  "  to  "  white" ;  of  refined 
naphtha,  gravity  of  60°  to  63°  B.  Very  high  or 
very  low  gravity  crude,  or  "  prime  white "  or 
'*straw"  refined,  would  vary  fi'om  the  rates  given. 
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The  following  exhibit  presents  the  total 
quantities  received  of  crude  and  refined  petro- 
leum, at  New  York,  in  1863  (nearly  accurate), 
and  1864: 

Block  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1868,  in  all  the  yards 165,100  bblfb 

Beceiyed  In  1868,  aa  reported 686,260 

Ffobable  additions  reqalred,  for  omis- 
sions, Ac 84,600 

Total  receipts 720,760 

Total  supply 889^860 

Deduct  export  from  N.  Y.,  In  1868 488,690 

Stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1864 82,70fr--OTl,899 

Bemalnder,  taken  for  consumption  from  Nev 
York  in  1868,  inclnding  shipments  to 
California 814^  bUi. 

Equal  to  an  ayerage  per  month,  of 26,205    * 

Stock  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1864,  of  all  kinds. 82J09  bbla. 

Beceiyedin  1864 720,100 

Total  supply 802,809  bbla. 

Deduct  export  from  N.  Y.,  in  1864. . .  .588,894 

Btock  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 18<» 27;228-4S60,022 

Bemalnder  taken  for  consumption  from  Nev 

York,  in  1864 «42,187bbl8. 

Equal  to  an  ayerage  per  month,  of 20,182^  **• 

The  Question  of  Durahility  of  the  OU  Sap- 
plies, — The  natural  accumulation  of  petroleum 
m  each  ^ven  region,  and  that  of  the  bitumen 
in  any  given  stratum  which  may  have  been  its 
source,  being  of  course  some  limited  and  (at 
any  given  time)  definite  quantity,  and  the  rate 
at  which — if  at  all — afresh  supplies  of  the  oil  can 
be  evolved,  being  very  slow,  it  must  follow  that, 
by  working  any  region,  its  available  oil-sup- 
plies will  be  gradually  and  steadily  exhausted. 
But  the  duration  of  the  commercial  supply  of 
the  world  will  be  greatly  protracted  by  the 
discovery  of  new  re^ons,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  such  as  are  remote  and  yet  neglected; 
perhaps  also  in  some  cases  by  sinking  wells  into 
collections  of  oil  in  strata  deeper  than  those 
which  in  the  same  districts  have  yet  been  pene- 
trated. These  presumptive  conclusions  appear 
to  be  sustained  both  by  general  facts  in  the 
history  of  petroleum  regions,  and  by  some  spe- 
cial facts  already  noted  in  course  of  worldng 
the  regionsthe  most  fully  developed  on  this 
continent. 

The  yield  of  oil  from  the  numerous  springs 
of  the  Bangoon  district,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  has 
become  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  llie  oil 
springs  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  of  Derby- 
shire, England,  have  nearly  ceased  to  flow. 
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The  large  and  wide-spread  snrfaoe  supply  of  pe-  ezperimeBte  of  Connt  Rumford  to  show  the 
ti'oleum  of  a  past  age  over  northwestern  Penn-  complete  futility  of  the  old  view,  and  fix  the 
sylvania  and  the  southern  part  of  western  New  conviction  that  heat  is  precisely  what  he  called 
York  has  long  since,  save  at  a  few  points,  dis-  it,  a  mode  of  motion.  The  conception  of  heat 
appeared.  It  is  stated  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  as  a  calorific  fluid  was  abundantly  adequate  in 
old  salt  wells  of  the  Sandy,  Kanawha,  Alleghany,  the  earlier  stages  of  science,  while  yet  material 
Muskingum,  and  other  valleys  in  which  these  ideas  were  dominant,  and  tlie  physicist  held 
have  been  worked,  have  been  kept  at  a  good  that  his  chief  work  was  to  determine  the  quali- 
yidd^  except  by  deepening  them  from  time  to  ties  and  quantities  of  matter.  But  when  cen- 
time ;  and  that,  at  such  times,  usually  new  sup-  oeptions  of  force  had  gradually  grown  into 
plies  of  gas  and  oil,  as  well  as  of  brine,  have  prominence,  and  from  considering  the  charac- 
made  their  appearance.  It  is  already  noted  teristic  properties  of  the  various  forms  of  energy 
that  along  Oil  Creek  fewer  of  the  new  borings  the  investigation  advanced  to  qnestions  of  qnan- 
i^ord  spouting  wells  than  was  the  case  in  1861  tity,  to  the  quantitative  relations  and  eqniTa- 
and  '62 ;  while,  further,  the  most  violent  blow-  lences  of  power,  the  whole  subject  assumed  a 
ing  and  spouting  wells  of  that  period  have  be-  new  aspect,  and  the  utter  deficiency  of  the  old 
come  comparatively  quiet.  It  m^  be  added,  hypotheses  was  at  once  apparent  Rumford'a 
that  generally  the  fiow  of  the  best  flowing  wells  experiments  were,  no  doubt^  completely  con* 
has  not  continued  more  than  about  eighteen  dusive,  but  they  have  been  reSniorced  hj  a 
months.  Though  in  a  good  proportion  of  cases  train  of  varied  and  extended  investigations 
the  pumping  weUs  of  the  Oil  Creek  and  con-  through  the  last  half  century,  which  places  the 
tignous  ^stricts  are  quite  regular  in  their  yield  whole  subject  in  a  new  and  most  interesting  at- 
for  a  long  time,  yet  very  many  such  that  once  titude.  Having  abandoned  the  idea  that  heat 
yielded  largely  have  finally  given  out  Indeed  is  a  peculiar  substantive  thingy  a  view  which 
it  is  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the  older  cuts  off  all  rational  possibility  of  linking  it  to 
wells,  flowing  or  pumping,  have  tended  grad-  other  dynamic  agencies,  the  physidst  holds 
ually  to  a  greatly  diminished  yield  of  oil,  that  it  consists  essentially  in  atomic  moTe- 
while  many,  as  just  intimated,  in  time  fail  ments,  and  that  all  its  phenomena  are  to  be 
altogether.  In  some  instances,  productive  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  Tkermoiieiy 
wem  suddenly  cease  to  afford  oil.  in  fact,  or  the  science  of  heat,  is  at  once  but 

It  appears  safe  to  state  that,  as  a  rule,  the  a  branch  of  the  greater  science  of  moleco- 

value  of  oil-producing  property  is  materially  lar  dynamics;   as  heat,  like  any  other  force, 

impaired  by  any  causes  which  lead  to  the  con-  is    never    known,    except    through   material 

sumption  or  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  the  movement.    As  its  various  efforts  all  resolve 

imprisoned  gas,  or  which,  as  in  tJie  case  of  the  themselves  simply  into  expansions  or  contra^ 

inflow  down  abandoned  wells,  allow  of  the  free  tions,  it  certainly  seems  the  most  natural  view 

introduction  of  water  into  the  oil  reservoirs.  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  machinery  of  hy- 

In  addition  to  authorities  already  named,  pothetical  fluids,  and  define  it  as  amply  a  mode 

some  information  upon  many  points  touched  on  of  motion  in  the  matter  which  manifests  it 

in  this  article,  has  been  derived  from  the  vol-  Exactiy  what  those  atomic  motions  are  in  which 

ume  entitled  "  All  about  Petroleum "  (New  heat  essentially  consists,  cannot  be  considered 

York,  1864X  and  some  also  from  other  sources,  as  yet  determined.     Tne  prevailing  opinion, 

PHYSICAL  FORCES.  The  investigation  however,  among  scientific  men  is,  that  it  con- 
into  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  physical  sists  in  the  simple  oscillations  of  the  atoms.  It  is 
forces  continues  with  unabated  and  increasing  more  universally  held  that  material  atoms  are 
earnestness.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreea  never  in  absolute  contact ;  that  they  are  set  at 
that  the  dynamical  aspect  of  natural  phenome-  distances  from  each  other,  with  comparatively 
na  is  the  one  to  be  mainly  considered  in  future,  large  interspaces,  which  admit  of  free  motion. 
Facts  of  force  and  power  have  been  long  and  Heating  a  body,  then,  would  consist  of  impart- 
closely  observed ;  they  now  require  to  be  com-  ing  to  it  additional  molecular  motion,  by  which 
hined.  The  need  is  felt  for  a  philosophy  of  the  atoms  would  be  made  to  vibrate  through 
energy  sufficiently  valid  and  comprehensive  to  larger  distances,  causing  expansion  of  the  mass. 
explain  the  connections  of  the  forces,  and  reach  Cooling  would  be  a  loss  of  this  vibratile  motion 
propositions  of  sufficient  universally  to  cover  by  which  the  body  contracts ;  while  the  corn- 
all  the  cases  of  the  exercise  of  power.  municability  of  heat  in  its  various  modes  aod 

The  general  problem  may  be  conveniently  conditions,  is  but  the  communicability  of  mo- 
considered  in  a  twofold  aspect :  firsts  respect-  lecular  motion. 

ing  those  movements  of  the  minute  portions  of        It  has  long  been  held  that  light  is  but  a  mode 

matter  in  which  all  molecular  force  is  now  be-  of  motion,  as  is  shown  by  the  universal  accept- 

lieved  to  consist;  and,  second^  the  relations  anceoftheundulatory hypothesis.   Whether, as 

among  the  radiant  forces.  is  commonly  done,  an  either  be  assumed  as  ih6 

As  respects  heat,  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  medium  of  the  undulatory  movement,  or  vhetib- 

well  established  that  it  does  not  consist  in  a  er,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some,  the 

peculiar  fluid,  but  in  the  movements  of  the  conception  of  an  ether  be  held  as  unwarrantable, 

atoms  or  minuter  portions  of  matter.    Nothing  and  the  undulations  are  assumed  to  take  i)Uoe 

needed  to  be  added  to  the  original  and  decisive  in  ordinary  matter,  it  seems  to  be  substantiaiv 
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the  same  thing ;  light  is  resolved  simply  into  a  an  oscillation  of  a  new  order.  But  i^  on  the  other 

vibration,  or  an  undolation  of  the  particles  of  a  hand,  the  molecules  of  the  one  mass  have  periods 

medium.    Of  conrse  the  rejection  of  an  ether  of  oscillation  different  from  those  of  the  other 

implies  the  assumption  of  universal  matter,  mass,  then  their  mutual  impacts  will  not  agree 

which  is  maintained  by  Prof.  Groves,  who  de-  with  the  period  of  oscillation  of  either,  but  wiU 

nies  that  there  is  any  support  for  the  notion  of  generate  a  new  system,  differing  from  and  much 

a  universal  vacuum  in  the  celestial  spaces.  dower  than  that  of  either.    The  production  of 

But  if  heat  and  light  are  thus  modes  of  motion^  what  are  called  beats  in  acoustics  will  best  iUus- 

and  science  has  undertaken  to  state  what  kinds  trate  this.   It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  two  strings, 

of  motion  they  are,  it  becomes  obvious  that  aU  vibrating  at  different  rates,  for  a  time  concur  in 

the  allied  forces  are  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  sending  off  atrial  waves  in  the  same  directioii 

the  question  arises,  What  are  the  several  kinds  at  the  same  instant ;  that  their  vibrations  get- 

of  motion    which    constitute    these   various  ting  more  and  more  out  of  correspondence, 

energies?    This  is  the  grand  dynamical  prob-  they  send  off  their  atrial  waves  in  the  same  di- 

lem  of  the  future,  which  it  will  require  the  rection  at  exactly  intermediate  instants;  and 

cooperating  scientific  intellect  of  the  world  to  presently,  coming  once  more  into  correspond- 

solve.    Nevertheless  year  by  year  progress  is  ence,  they  again  generate  coinciding  waves;  so 

being  made,  and  we  may  here  call  attention  to  that,  when  their  periods  of  vibration  differ  but 

an  able  and  ingenious  attempt  in  this  direo-  little,  and  when,  consequently,  it  takes  an  ap- 

tion  which  has  been  recentiy  put  forth.    Her-  preciable  time  to  complete  their  alternations  of 

bert  Spencer  has  put  the  question, "  What  is  the  agreement  and  disagreement,  there  results  an 

particular  mode  of  motion  which  constitutes  audible  alternation  in  the  sound — a  succession 

electricity  ?  *^  and  favored  us  with  his  answer,  of  pulses  of  louder  and  feebler  sound.    In  other 

which  is  so  important  as  to  have  commanded  words,  besides  the  primary  simple  and  rapid 

extensive  scientific  approval    We  condense  his  series  of  waves  constituting  the  two  sounds 

views.  themselves,  there  is  a  senes   of   compound 

That  electricity  is  some  kind  of  molecular  waves  resulting  from  their  repeated  conflicts 

vibration,  different  from  the  molecular  vibra-  and  concurrences. 

tions  which  luminous  bodies  give  ofE^  must  be  gen-  Now,  if  instead  of  the  two  strings  communi- 

erally  admitted.    Beyond  those  oscillations  of  eating  their  vibrations  to  the  air,  each  commu- 

molecules  from  which  light  and  heat  result,  many  nicated  its  vibrations  to  the  otiier,  we  should 

would  suspect  that  there  will,  in  some  cases,  have  just  the  same  alternation  of  concurrent 

arise  compound  oscillations.    Let  us  consider  and  conflicting  pulses.    And  if  each  of  the  two 

whether  the  conditions  under  which  electricity  strings  was  combined  with  an  acrgre^ate  of 

arises  are  not  such  as  to  generate  compound  others  like  itself,  in  such  a  way  that  it  com- 

oscillatiorUy  and  whether  the  phenomena  of  municated  to  its  neighbors  both  its  normal  and 

electricity  are  not  such  as  to  result  from  com-  its  abnormal  vibrations,  it  is  clear  that  through 

pound  oscillations.  each  aggregate  of  strings  there  would  be  prop- 

The  universal  antecedent  to  the  production  agated  one  of  these  compound  masses  of  oscil- 

of  electricity  is  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  lations,  in  addition  to  this  simple  rapid  oscilla- 

substances.    If^  then,  electricity  is  some  mode  tion. 

of  molecular  motion,  and  if,  whenever  it  is  pro-  This  illustration  will  make  it  manifest,  that 
duced,  the  contact  of  substances  having  unlike  where  a  mass  of  molecules,  which  have  a  cer- 
molecules  is  th^  antecedent,  there  seems  thrust  tain  period  of  vibration,  is  placed  in  contact 
upon  us  tne  conclusion,  that  electricity  results  with  a  mass  of  molecules  which  have  another 
from  some  mutual  action  of  molecules,  whose  period  of  vibration,  there  must  result  an  alter- 
motions  are  unlike.  What  must  this  mutua.  nation  of  coincidences  and  antagonisms  in  the 
action  be  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  does  molecular  motions,  such  as  will  make  the  mole- 
not  seem  difficult  to  reach,  if  we  take  the  sim-  oules  alternately  increase  and  decrease  one 
plestcase — the  case  of  contact  electricity.  When  another's  motions.  There  will  be  instants  at 
two  pieces  of  metal  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  which  they  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and 
same  temperature  are  applied  to  one  another,  intervening  instants  at  which  they  are  moving  in 
there  is  no  electrical  excitation ;  but  if  the  met-  opposite  Erections ;  whence  wiU  arise  periods 
als  applied  to  one  another  be  of  different  kinds,  of  greatest  and  least  deviations  from  their  or- 
there  is  a  genesis  of  electricity.  This,  which  dinary  motions.  And  these  greatest  and  least 
has  been  regarded  as  an  anomalous  fact,  a  fact  deviations  being  communicated  to  neighboring 
80  anomalous  that  it  has  been  much  disputed,  molecules,  and  passed  on  by  them  to  the  next 
because  apparently  at  variance  with  every  hy-  will  result  in  waves  of  perturbation  propagated 
pothesis,  is  a  fact  to  which  an  interpretation  throughout  each  mass. 

is  at  once  supplied  by  the  hypothesis^  that  eleo-  Let  us  now  ask  what  will  be  the  mutual  re- 

tricity  results  from  the  mutual  disturbance  of  lations  of  three  waves?    Action  and  reaction 

unlike  molecular  motions.    For  i^  on  the  one  being  equal  and  opposite,  it  must  happen  that 

hand,  we  have  homogeneous  metals  in  contact,  whatever  effect  a  molecule  of  the  mass  A  pro- 

their  respective  molecules  oscillating  simulta-  duces  upon  an  a^acent  molecule  of  the  mass  B, 

neously,  will  give  and  take  any  forces  which  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  reverse 

they  ingress  on  one  another  witliout  producing  effect  upon  it5€u£    If  a  molecule  of  the  mass  A 
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Is  at  any  instant  moying  in  snch  a  way  as  to  more  conspicno>.9  way.  Tlie  reddnal  positive 
impress  on  a  molecule  of  the  mass  B  an  ad-  and  negative  waves  will  then  nentralize  each 
ditional  momentum  in  any  given  direction,  other  along  any  condnctor  that  is  placed  be- 
then  the  momentum  of  the  molecule  of  B  in  tween  them ;  seeing  that  the  plus  toaves  com- 
that  direction  wiU  be  diminished  to  an  equal  municated  trom  the  one  mass  to  the  conductor, 
amount.  That  is  to  say,  to  any  mass  of  in-  meeting  with  the  mintii  waves  communicated 
creased  motion  propagated  through  tiie  mole-  from  the  other,  each  being  mutually  cancelled 
cules  of  B,  there  must  be  a  reactive  wave  of  as  they  meet,  the  conductor  will  become  a  line 
decreased  motion  propagated  in  the  opposite  of  least  resistance  to  the  waves  of  each  mass, 
direction  through  the  molecules  of  A.  See.  Carrying  out  this  view  with  great  ingenuity 
then,  tiie  two  significant  facts,  any  addition  oi  in  the  case  of  thermo-electricity  and  reaching 
motion  which  at  one  of  these  alternate  periods  by  it  an  explanation  of  the  thermo-electrio 
is  nven  by  the  molecules  of  A  to  the  mmecules  pUe,  Mr.  Spencer  thus  sums  up  the  argument : 
of  B,  must  be  propagated  through  the  molecules  May  it  not  be  said,  that  by  some  such  ac- 
of  B  in  a  direction  away  from  A;  and,  simul-  tion  alone  can  the  phenomena  of  electricity  be 
taneously,  there  must  heAmbstraetion  from  the  explained,  and  that  some  such  action  must  in- 
motion  of  tiie  molecules  of  A,  which  will  be  evitably  arise  under  the  conditions?  On  the 
propagated  through  them  in  a  direction  atoay  one  hand,  electricity  being  a  mode  of  motion, 
from  B.  To  every  wave  of  exeew  sent  through  implies  tiie  transformation  of  some  preexisting 
one  mass,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  wave  motion — ^implies,  also,  a  transformation,  such 
of  defect  sent  through  the  other ;  and  these  that  there  are  two  new  kinds  of  motion  simnl- 
positine  and  negative  masses  will  be  exactiy  taneously  generated,  equal  and  opposite  in  their 
coincident  in  their  times  and  exactly  equal  in  directions — ^impHes,  fmiher,  that  these  differ 
their  amounts.  Whence  it  obviously  follows,  in  being  plus  and  minus^  and  being  therefore 
that  if  these  waves  proceeding  from  the  sur-  capable  of  neutralizing  each  other.  On  the 
face  of  contact  through  the  two  masses  in  con-  other  hand,  in  the  above  cases,  molecular  mo- 
trary  directions  are  brought  into  relation,  they  tion  is  the  only  source  of  motion  that  may  be 
will  neutralize  each  other.  Action  and  reaction  assigned ;  and  this  molecular  motion  must,  un- 
being  equal  and  opposite,  these  pltis  and  mintte  der  the  circumstances,  produce  effects  of  the 
molecular  motions  will  cancel  one  another  if  kind  witnessed.  Molecxdes  vibrating  at  differ- 
they  are  added  together,  and  there  will  be  a  ent  xates  cannot  be  brought  in  proximity 
restoration  of  equilibrium.  without  affecting  one  another's  motions.  They 
These  positive  and  negative  waves  of  per-  must  affect  one  another's  motions  by  period- 
turbation  will  travel  through  the  two  masses  icaUy  adding  to  or  deducting  from  one  another^s 
of  molecules  with  great  facility.  It  is  now  an  motions ;  and  any  excess  of  motion  which  those 
established  truth,  that  molecules  absorb,  in  the  of  one  order  may  receive,  must  be  accompanied 
increase  of  their  own  vibrations,  those  rythmi-  by  an  equivalent  defect  of  motion  in  those  of 
cal  impulses  as  waves  which  have  periodic  the  other  order.  When  such  molecules  are 
times  the  same  as  their  own;  but  that  they  units  of  aggregates  placed  in  contact,  they 
cannot  thus  absorb  successive  impulses  that  must  pass  on  those  perturbations  to  their 
have  periodic  times  different  from  their  own.  neighbors.  And  so  from  the  surface  of  contact^ 
Hence  those  differential  undulations  being  very  there  must  be  waves  of  excessive  and  defective 
long  undulations  in  comparison  with  those  of  molecular  motion,  equal  in  their  amounts  and 
the  molecules  themselves,  wiU  readily  pass  opposite  in  their  directions — ^waves  which  must 
through  the  masses  of  molecules  or  be  conducted  exactly  compensate  one  another  when  brought 
by  them.  Further  observe,  that  if  the  two  into  relation.  The  cause  alleged  must  cer- 
masses  of  molecules  continue  joined,  these  posi-  tainly  work  some  such  effects  as  those  describ- 
tive  and  negative  differential  masses,  travelling  ed.  In  this  discussion  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
away  from  the  surface  of  contact  in  opposite  Spencer  deals  only  with  electrical  phenomena, 
directions,  and  mutually  arriving  at  the  outer  of  the  simplest  kind ;  he,  however,  promises  in 
surfaces  of  the  two  masses,  will  be  fleeted  friture  to  show  how  this  hypothesis  fhmishes 
from  these;  and,  travelling  back  again  toward  interpretations  of  other  forms  of  electricity, 
the  surface  of  contact  will  there  meet  and  neu-  Interesting  results  have  also  been  reached 
tralize  one  another.  Hence  no  current  will  be  during  the  past  year  in  the  field  of  radiation  on 
produced  along  a  wire  joining  the  outer  surfaces  the  connection  of  the  radiants.  We  are  so  ac- 
of  the  masses,  since  neutralization  will  be  more  customed  to  associate  the  word  ray  with  the 
readily  effected  by  this  return  of  the  waves  idea  of  light,  that  the  terms  dark,  invisible,  or 
through  the  masses  themselves.  But  though  obscure  rays  are  not  easy  to  realize  in  the 
no  external  current  arises,  the  masses  will  con-  mind.  Yet  mudi  the  larger  portion  of  the 
tinue  in  what  we  call  opposite  electrical  states ;  sun's  rays  are  of  this  invisible  character,  as 
as  a  delicate  electrometer  shows  that  they  do.  was  discovered  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  sixty-five 
And  further,  if  they  are  parted,  the  positive  years  ago.  By  passing  a  delicate  thermometer 
and  negative  waves  which  have  the  instant  through  the  solar  spectrum,  he  determined 
before  been  propagated  through  them  respect-  the  relative  heating  power,  which  he  found 
ively  remaining  neutralized,  the  masses  will  to  increase  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  and  to 
display  their  opposite   electrical   states  in  a  his  surprise  he  also  found  that  the  dark  space 
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beyond  the  red  was  hotter  tlian  the  colored  directed  to  the  disooverj  of  some  mediom  which 

region.    He  hence  concluded  that  beside  the  vis-  should  be  opaque  to  light  but  transparent  to  heat 

ible  sunshine  there  is  a  vast  outflow  of  perfectly  — something  which  might  strain  or  sift  the  ray  of 

invisible  rays  proceeding  from  the  sun,  and  its  luminous  elements,  while  the  thermal  stream 

that,  measured  by  their  thermal  power,  the  is  allowed  freely  to  pass.    Dark-colored  glasses 

energy  of  these  invisible  radiations  is  greater  were  much  used  for  this  purpose,  and  latterly  a 

than  that  of  all  the  visible  rays  taken  together,  perfectly  black  glass. 

Forty  years  later  these  results  were  modified  Prof.  Tyndall^s  researches  on  the  relations  of 

and  extended  by  the  son  of  the  discoverer.  Sir  radiant  heat  to  various  gases  led  him  to  the 

John  Herschel,  by  a  different  method  of  inquiry,  discovery  that  elementary  gases  were  in  a  high 

The  inquiry  was  taken  up  and  pursued  with  degree  transparent  to  the  dark  rays,  wliile  the 
remarkable  success  by  Melioni.  He  achieved  compound  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  a 
his  admirable  residts  first  by  tibe  adoption  of  great  degree  opaque  to  them.  Starting  with 
the  thermo-electric  pile  as  an  instrument  of  re-  this  due,  Prof.  Tyndall  was  led  to  inquire  into 
search  far  more  sensitive  and  perfect  than  the  the  behavior  of  various  elements  fpr  this  pur- 
most  delicate  thermometer ;  and  second,  by  pose.  He  found  tiiat  sulphur  dissolved  in  bi- 
the  discovery  that  rock-salt  is  in  a  super-  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  also  bromine,  were 
eminent  degree  pervious  to  the  dark  rays ;  it  eminently  transparent  to  the  ultra-red  rays, 
permits  almost  the  whole  of  them  to  pass,  and  He  finally  tried  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bi-sul- 
was  hence  termed  the  glaas  of  heat.  By  the  phide  of  carbon,  and  arrived  at  the  extraordi- 
use  of  rock-salt  prisms  he  showed  that  the  nary  result  that  a  quantity  of  dissolved  iodine 
dark  heating  rays,  which  are  known  as  the  sufficiently  opaque  to  cut  ofi*  the  light  of  the 
ultra-red  or  Herschellic  rays,  formed  an  invisible  mid-day  sun  was,  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
spectrum  at  least  as  long  as  the  visible  one.  He  ment,  absolutely  transparent  to  invisible  radiant 
found,  also,  that  the  maximum  of  radiant  ther-  heat. 

mal  power  lies  as  far  on  one  side  the  red  as  the  Concentrating  by  a  small  glass  mirror  silvered 

green  light  of  the  spectrum  on  the  other.  in  front,  the  rays  emitted  by  the  carbon  points 

Pro€  Tyndall  has  pursued  these  researches  at  of  the  electric  lamp,  a  convergent  cone  of 
intervals  during  the  last  ten  years,  employing  light  is  obtained.  Interposing  in  the  path  of 
the  thermo-electric  pile  and  the  spectrum  of  the  this  concentrated  beam  a  oeQ  contdning  the 
electric  light,  produced  by  using  the  electric  opaque  solution  of  iodine,  the  light  of  the  cone 
lamp  of  Duboscq.  He  finds  that  the  augmenta-  is  utterly  destroyed,  while  its  invisible  rays  are 
tion  of  temperature  beyond  the  red  in  t^e  spec-  scarcely  disturbed.  These  converge  to  a  focus 
trum  of  the  electric  light  is  sudden  and  enor-  at  which  though  nothing  can  be  seen,  even  in 
mous.  Representing  the  thermal  intensities  by  the  darkest  room  the  following  effects  are  pro- 
lines of  proportional  lengths,  and  erecting  these  duced :  paper  and  Vood  are  set  on  fire,  cigars 
lines  as  perpendiculars  at  the  places  to  which  lit,  charcoal  ignited,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
they  correspond,  when  we  pass  beyond  the  and  oxygen  exploded.  Metals,  as  zinc  and  mag- 
red  these  perpendiculars  suddenly  and  greatly  nesium,  are  burned ;  and  plates  of  charcoal  or 
increase  in  length,  reach  a  maximum,  and  tlien  of  copper,  silver,  or  platmum  with  tarnished 
fall  somewhat  more  suddenly  on  the  opposite  surfaces,  are  raised  to  incandescence.  A  plate 
side  of  the  maximum.  When  the  ends  of  tJiese  of  platinized  platinum  in  the  invisible  focus  is 
perpendiculars  are  united,  the  curve  beyond  t^e  made  whit^  hot,  and  when  looked  at  through  a 
red  representing  the  dark  radiation,  rises  in  a  prism,  its  Hght  yields  a  brilliant-colored  spec- 
steep  and  massive  peak,  which  quite  dwajrfis  by  tmm.  In  this  case  there  is  an  immediate  and 
its  magnitude  the  radiation  of  tJie  luminous  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  light, 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  Interposing  suitable  Some  thirteen  years  ago  Prof.  Stokes  pub- 
substances  in  the  path  of  the  beam  this  peak  Ushed  the  importiant  discovery  that  by  the 
may  be  in  part  cut  away.  Water,  in  certain  agency  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  various  other 
thicknesses,  does  this  very  effectu^y.  The  va-  substances  the  dark  ultra-violet  or  active  rays 
por  of  water  would  do  tiie  same,  and  this  fact  of  the  spectrum  could  be  rendered  visible, 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  difference  between  These  invisible  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  fall- 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  and  in  the  ing  upon  a  proper  medium,  are  believed  to  cause 
electric  spectrum.  The  pecJc  in  t^e  spectrum  the  molecules  of  that  medium  to  oscillate  in 
of  the  electric  light  is  much  higher  than  in  the  slower  periods  than  those  of  the  incident  waves, 
solar  spectrum;  the  latter  having,  probably.  But  in  tiiat  experiment  with  heat  there  is  a 
been  cut  down  by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the-  reverse  effect.  The  dark  thermal  undulations 
atmosphere.  consist  of  slower  vibrations  than  the  luminous. 

But  how  may  these  dark  radiations  be  sepa-  When  these,  therefore,  fall  upon  a  plate  of 

rated  from  the  others?    A  portion  of  them  may  platinum  ana  raise  it  to  incandescence,  their 

obviously  be  isolated  by  interposing  an  opaque  periods  of  vibration  are  changed.    But  while 

screen  so  as  to  cut  off  the  luminous  portion  of  the  m  Prof.  Stokes'  experiment  the  invisible  rays 

spectrum — ^the  dark  remainder  bemg  still  sub-  became  visible  by  lowering  their  refrangibility, 

jeot  to  reflection,  refraction,  and  condensation,  in  Tyndall's  experiment  the  dark  rays  became 

The  attention  of  scientifio  meri,  however,  from  visible  by  rewin^  their  refrangibility.  To  the  first 

Sir  W.  Herschel  to  the  present  time,  has  been  Profl  Stokes  has  given  the  name  Fluorescence, 
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and  for  the  second  Prof.  Tyndall  proposes  that  from  the  carriages  and  grope  their  waj  as  best 
of  Galorescence.    Dr.  Ailon  claims  the  honor  they  conld  ont  of  the  tabe.    Snob  a  predica- 
of  first  proposing  the  experiments  which  Prof,  ment  certainly  wonld  not  be  enviable,  but  it 
Tyndall  nas  first  saooesafullj  execnted.  might    be   more    ludicrous    than   dangerom. 
PNEUMATIC    RAILWAY.      The   Crystal  Whether  in  such  a  contingency  there  is  any 
Palace  grounds,  at  Sydenham,  England,  were,  possibility  of  another  train  being  started  before 
during  August^  1864,  the  scene  of  a  very  inter-  they  had  safely  made  their  exit,  or  any  ri^  of 
eating  experiment.   A  series  of  trial  trips  on  the  their  sharing  the  fate  of  frogs  placed  nnder  an 
modd  Pneumatic  Bailway,  constructed  there,  exhausted  air-pump,  we  do  not  venture  to  as- 
under the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bammell,  C.E.,  sert ;  but  probably  the  scientific  engineer  conld 
took  place.    A  brickwork  tunnel,  about  ten  feet  guarantee  the  traveUer  against  any  such  novel 
high  by  nine  feet  wide,  and  capable  of  admit-  peril.    The  train  used  consisted  of  one  veiy 
ting  tibe  largest  carriages  used  on  the  Great  long,  roomy,  and  comfortable  carriage,  resem- 
Westem  RaUway,  had  been  laid  with  a  single  bling  an  elongated  omnibus,  and  capable  of  ao- 
line  of  rtuls,  fitted  with  opening  and  closing  commodating  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  passen- 
valves  at  either  extremity,  and  supplied  with  gers.    Passengers  enter  this  carriage  at  eitiier 
all  the  other  requisite  apparatus  for  propelling  end,  and  the  entrances  are  dosed  witii  sliding 
passenger  trains  on  the  pneumatic  principle,  ^lass  doors.    Fixed  behind  the  carriage  there 
The  timnel  or  tube  extends  from  the  Sydenham  is  a  framework  of  the  same  form,  and  nearly 
entrance  of  the  grounds  to  the  Armoury,  near  the  same  dimensions,  as  the  sectional  area  of  the 
the  Penge-gate,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  tunnel ;  and  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  this 
yards.    The  object  of  laying  down  this  experi-  ftame  is  a  fringe  of  bristles  forming  a  thick 
mental  line  was  to  afford,  both  to  the  scientific  brush.    As  the  carriage  moves  along  throngh 
world  and  the  travelling  public,  a  practical  the  tunnel  the  brush  comes  into  close  contact 
demonstration  of  the  applicability  to  passenger  with  the  arched  brickwork,  so  as  to  prevent 
traffic  of  the  motive  power  already  employed  by  the  escape  of  the  air.    With  this  elastic  collar 
the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  in  the  con-  round  it,  the  carriage  forms  a  close  fitting  piston, 
veyance  of  letters  and  parcels,    llie  pneumatic  against  which  the  propulsive  force  is  directed. 
principle  of  propulsion  is  very  simple.    The  The  motive  power  is  supplied  in  this  way :— At 
train  is  driven  along  in  one  direction  by  a  the  departure  station  a  large  fan- wheel,  with  an 
strong  blast  of  air,  and  drawn  back  again  in  iron  disc,  concave  in  surface  and  twenty-two 
the  opposite  direction  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  aid 
air  in  front  of  it.    The  train  may  be  said,  in  of  a  small  stationary  engine  at  such  speed  as 
fact,  to  be  blown  through  the  tube  on  the  down  may  be  required,  the  pressure  of  air  increasing, 
journey,  and  sucked  through  it  on  the  return  of  course,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  revo- 
journey.    It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  lutions,  and  thus  generating  the  force  necessaiy 
that  the  passengers  are  deposited  at  their  des-  to  send  the  heavy  carriage  up  a  steeper  incUne 
tination  with  a  sudden  jerk.    Such  an  incon-  than  is  to  be  found  upon  any  existing  railway, 
venienoe  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  mechani-  The  disc  gyrates  in  an  iron  case  resembling  that 
cal  arrangements  employed.     The  motion  is  of  a  huge  paddlewheel;  and  from  its  broad 
throughout  smooth,  easy,  and  agreeable,  and  periphery  the  particles  of  air  stream  off  in 
the  stoppages  are  effected  gently  and  gradually,  strong  currents.    When  driving  the  air  into 
Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  curve  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tunnel  to  propel  the  down- 
the  tunnel  is  unusually  sharp,  being  of  eight  train  fresh  quantities  rush  to  the  surface  of  the 
chains  radius,  and  that  the  gradients  are  as  disc  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  thus  created; 
high  as  one  in  fifteen  (those  of  Holbom  Hill  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  disc  is  ex- 
being  only  one  in  eighteen),  it  is  surprising  that  hausting  the  air  in  the  tunnel  with  the  view  of 
the  motion  should  be  so  much  steadier  and  drawing  back  the  up-train,  the  air  rashes  out 
pleasanter   than  ordinary  railway  travelling,  like  an  artificial  hurricane  from  the  escape 
The  journey  of  six  hundred  yards  was  perform-  valves  of  the  disc  case,  making  the  adjacent 
ed  either  way  in  about  fifty  seconds,  with  an  trees  shake  like  reeds  and  almost  blowing  off 
atmospheric  pressure  of  only  two  and  a  half  hisfeet  any  incautious  spectator  who  approaches 
ounces  to  the  square  inch ;  but  a  higher  rate  of  too  near  it. 

speed,  if  desirable,  can  easily  be  obtained  con-        When  the  down  journey  is  to  be  performed 

sistently  with  safety.    Indeed,  one  great  inci-  the  breaks  are  taken  off  the  wheels,  and  the 

dental  advantage  of  this  species  of  locomotion  carriage  moves  by  its  own  momentum  into  the 

is  that  it  excludes  all  risk  of  the  collisions  occa-  mouth  of  the  tube,  passing  in  its  course  over  a 

sionally  attendant  on  railway  travellmg;  for  it  deep  air- well  in  the  flpor,  covered  with  an  iron 

is  plain  that  no  two  trains  could  ever  run  grating.    Up  this  opening  a  gust  of  wind  is  «ent 

agauist  each  other  where  all  the  propelling  by  the  disc,  when  a  valve,  formed  by  a  pwr  ^' 

tbrce  is  expended  in  one  direction  at  one  time,  iron  doors,  hung  like  lock-gates,  immediateiy 

The  worst  mishap  which  it  is  said  could  well  closes  firmly  over  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel, 

happen  w  that^  owing  to  some  sudden  failure  in  confining  the  increasing  atmospheric  preesore 

the  machinery,  the  train  might  be  abruptly  between  the  valve  and  the  rear  of  the  carriage, 

brought  to  a  dead  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  tun-  The  force  being  thus  brought  to  bear  npofl  t^* 

nel,  when  the  passengers  would  have  to  alight  end  of  the  train,  the  latter,  shut  up  within  the 
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tnbe^  glides  smoothly  along  toward  its  desti-  in  the  latter  jear  he  was  consecrated  Missionary 
nation,  tiie  revolving  disc  keeping  np  the  motive  Bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  territory 
power  until  it  reaches  the  steep  incline,  whence  south  of  86°  80',  with  provisional  charge  of  the 
its  own  momentum  again  suffices  to  carry  it  the  dioceses  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
rest  of  the  distance.  The  return  journey,  as  and  the  missions  in  the  republic  of  Texas.  In 
above  indicated,  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  1841  he  resigned  these  charges,  with  the  ex- 
exhausting  process.  At  a  given  signal  a  valve  oeption  of  the  diocese  of  Louisiana,  of  which  he 
is  opened,  and  the  disc-wheel  set  to  work  in  remained  bishop  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  The 
withdrawing  the  air  from  the  tube.  Near  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  found  him  a  strong 
upper  end  of  the  tube  there  is  a  large  aperture,  sympathizer  with  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
or  side-vault,  which  forms  the  throat  through  His  education  and  associations  were  strongly 
which  the  air  is,  so  to  speak,  exhaled,  the  iron  southern,  and  his  property,  which  was  very 
doors  at  the  upper  terminus  still  being  kept  considerable  in  lands  and  slaves,  helped  to 
shut.  In  a  second  or  two  the  train  posted  at  identify  him  with  the  project  for  establishing 
the  lower  terminus,  yielding  to  the  exhausting  a  Southern  confederacy.  His  familiarity  with 
process  going  on  in  its  fron^  and  urged  by  the  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  prompted  him  to 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  be-  urge  upon  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  rebel  author- 
hind,  moves  off  on  its  upward  journey,  and  ities  the  importance  of  fortifying  and  holding 
rapidly  ascending  the  incline,  approaches  the  its  strategical  points,  and  amidst  tiie  excitement 
iron  gates,  which  fly  open  to  receive  it,  and  of  the  time  the  influence  of  his  old  military 
it  emerges  at  once  into  daylight  Such  is  the  training  became  uppermost  iu  his  mind.  IJn- 
mode  in  which  the  system  works,  and  it  seems  der  these  circumstances  the  offer  of  a  migor- 
oapable  of  being  adapted  to  railway  communi-  generdship  by  Davis  was  regarded  not  unfavor- 
oation  within  the  metropolis  and  other  large  ably,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  calling  which  he  had 
towns,  or  wherever  tunnelled  lines  with  steep  followed  during  thirty  years.  He  applied  to 
gradients  exist  The  chief  obstacles  enooxmter-  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  for  advice,  who 
ed  in  practically  working  the  atmospheric  rail-  declined  to  give  it,  but  referred  him  to  Oen. 
way,  introduced  some  flfteen  years  ago,  are  Bobert  £.  L^  as  one  to  whose  judgment  he 
considered  to  have  been  effectually  overcome  might  safely  defer.  Lee  unhesitatingly  advised 
by  the  present  modification  of  the  principle,  him  to  accept  the  commission,  and  he  at  once 
Under  the  former  system  the  tube  was  of  very  did  so.  His  first  command  extended  from  the 
small  size,  and  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  a  longi-  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  on  both  sides  of 
tudinal  or  oontinuoua  valve  opening  at  the  top,  the  Missssippi,  to  Paducoh,  on  the  Ohio,  his 
along  which  a  rod,  connecting  the  piston  wiui  headquarters  being  at  Memphis ;  and  his  first 
the  carriages,  passed,  and  the  valve  closing  be-  general  order,  issued  July  18th,  declared  that 
hind  the  road  as  it  moved  onward.  The  amount  the  invasion  of  the  South  by  the  Federal 
of  atmospheric  pressure  required  to  be  exerted  armies  "  comes  bringing  with  it  a  contempt 
where  the  area  of  the  tube  was  so  small,  was  en-  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  withering 
ormoua,  being  from  seven  pounds  to  ten  pounds  influence  of  the  infidelity  of  New  England  and 
per  square  inch;  whereas  upon  Mr.  BammelFs  Germany  combined."  It  was  under  his  gen- 
j^noiple  the  pressure  is  only  two  and  a  half  eral  direction  that  the  extensive  works  at  Forts 
oonees  per  square  inch,  and,  moreover,  the  great  Donel«ion  and  Henry,  Oolnmbus,  Ky.,  Island 
leakage  and  waste  of  power  which  rendered  die  No.  Ten,  Memphis,  and  other  points  were  con- 
old  atmospheric  system  so  costly  in  working  are  struoted,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  were 
here  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  It  need  hard-  selected  for  defence  testifies  to  his  thorough 
ly  be  added  that  the  worst  drawbacks  to  travel-  military  training.  He  held  this  command  until 
Img  through  tunnels — ^viz.,  the  smoke  and  sul-  the  spring  of  1862,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
phurous  vapors  emitted  from  the  locomotive,  signal  Federal  successes  in  that  part  of  the 
and  the  close,  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  country,  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  join 
tunnels  themselves — are  in  this  case  got  rid  o£  Johnston^s  and  Beauregard's  army  at  Oorinth. 
Every  train,  in  fact,  carries  its  own  supply  of  As  commander  of  a  corps  he  participated  in  tiie 
fresh  air  along  with  it,  and  also  expels  the  foul  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
air  before  it  tions  ending  with  the  evacuation  of  Corinth. 
POLE,  LsoNmui,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  He  afterwams  held  a  command  in  the  army  of 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  and  General  in  the  Gonfed-  Gen.  Bragg,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
erate  servio<^  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  in  1806,  viUe  during  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  the 
died  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  14^  1864.  He  autumn  of  1862,  and  saw  much  hard  fighting 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827,  and  ap-  at  tiie  stubbornly  contested  battle  of  Murfrees- 
pointod  a  brevet  second  Uentenant  of  artillery ;  boro.  Still  serving  under  Bragg,  he  fell  back 
but  having,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  with  him  beyond  Chattanooga  before  the  steady 
McHviune,  then  chaplain  at  West  Point,  been  advance  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  the  campaign  of 
induced  to  study  for  the  ministry,  he  resigned  1868,  and  had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Ohicka- 
his  commission  in  December,  1827,  and  three  mauga.  For  disobedience  of  orders  in  this  bat- 
years  later  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Fn^  tie,  whereby,  as  was  asserted  by  Gen.  Bragg 
estant  Episcopal  Church.  From  1881  to  1888  in  his  official  report,  the  Federal  army  was 
he  officiated  at  various  places  in  the  South,  and  alone  saved  from  annihilation,  he  was  relieved 
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from  lib  cominaud  and  ordered  to  Atlanta  tm-  was  severely  scalded  by  the  steam  issxung  from 

der  arrest    He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  boiler,  tiie  thick  plates  of  which  had  been 

command  tlie  camp  of  rebel  prisoners  paroled  penetrated  by  a  ball.    He  also  commanded  the 

at  Yicksbarg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  in  the  Essex  at  the  attack  on  Fort  DonelscHi,  and 

winter  and    spring  of   1864  had   temporary  fonght  his  way  in  the  same  boat  past  all  the 

charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  batteries  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.     He 

By  ddlfdl  dispositions  of  his  troops  he  pre-  cansed  the  destruction  of  the  rom  Arkanaas, 

vented  the  junction  of  the  Federal  cavalry  col-  above  Baton  Rouge,  in  Auff.,  1862,  and  daring 

omn  under  Gen.  Smith  with  Gen.  Sheiman^s  the  following  month  bombarded  Natcbes,  at- 

army  in  southern  Mississippi,  and  caused  the  tacked  the  Vicksburg  batteries  and  Port  Had- 

oampaign  undertaken  by  the  latter  in  Februaiy  son.    On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  pro- 

to  result  in  no  permanent  advantage.     His  moted  from  captain  to  commodore,  after  wnidi 

prestige  being  thus  restored,  he  received  com-  he  did  but  little  active  service,  owing  to  an  ea- 

mand  of  one  of  the  three  corps  of  Gen.  John-  feebled  state  of  health,  which,  as  already  stated, 

aton's  army,  which  in  the  spring  of  1864  attempt-  eventually  resulted  in  heart-disease.    Commo- 

ed  to  withstand  the  advance  of  Gen.  Sherman  dore  Porter  has  two  sons  in  the  Oonfedente 

toward  Atlanta.     After  participating  in  the  service. 

chief  engagements  previous  to  the  middle  of        POTTS^  Rev.  Gboaox,  D.D.,  an  Anierictt 

June,  he  was  kiUed  by  a  cannon  shot  while  Presbytenan  clergyman,  bom  at  Philadellplua 

reconnoitring  on  Pine  Mountain,  a  few  miles  in  1801,  died  in  New  York  City,  S^tember  16^ 

north  of  Marietta.    About  a  year  and  a  half  1864.    His  father  was  a  venerable  Presbyterian 

before  this  he  had  been  commissioned  a  lieuten-  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  who  emigrated  froan 

ant-general  in  the  Rebel  army.     Gen.  Polk  Ireland  to  this  country  not  far  from  the  dose 

never  resigned  his  diocese,  and,  it  was  said,  of  the  last  centary.    The  subject  of  this  sketch 

intended  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  resume  his  was  fitted  for  college  under  some  of  the  abkit 

Episcopal  functions.    He  had  labored  zealously  teachers,  entered  the  University  of  PennsjlTaaia 

in  behalf  of  religious  interests  previous  to  the  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1819. 

rebellion,  and  was  descnbed  by  his  friends  as  After  his  graduation  he  i^>ent  a  year  in  genoal 

of  manly  bearing,  frank  and  cordial  manners,  studies,  preparatory  to  entering  u^on  his  tiieo- 

and  impressible  and  easily  kindled  'tempera-  logical  course.    In  1820  he  enterea  the  The(do- 

ment.    He  never  held  a  high  rank  among  the  gical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  took  the 

Confederate  generals,  being  more  appreciated  regular  three  years'  course,  and  in  1828  became 

for  his  ecclesiastical  influence  than  for  his  miii-  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Natchez,  Misa.,  wkera 

tary  talents,  and  is  said  not  to  have  been  gen-  he  remained  nearly  twelve  years.    Hieicc^  in 

erally  popular  with  his  soldiers.  consequence  of  the  enervating  influence  of  a 

POkTER,  Commodore  Wiluam  David,  an  Southern  climate,  he  removed  to  the  North, 

officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  bom  in  New  and  in  May,  1886,  became  the  pastor  of  the 

Orleans,  La.,  in  1810,  died  of  disease  of  the  Duane  Street  Church,  New  York  City.    Upoa 

heart  in  New  York  City,  May  1st,  1864.    He  the  completion  of  the  new  edifice  in  rnivenity 

was  a  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  and  Place,  he  accepted  a  call  from  that  church  ead 

elder  brother  of  Adm.  David  D.  Porter.    He  continued  its  pastor  until  his  death.    His  Bane 

entered. the  service  from  Massachusetts,  Jan.  was  brought  prominently  before  the  pablio 

1st,  1828,  and  was  connected  successively  with  several  years  since  by  a  controversy  witii  the 

the  Franklin,  Brandy  wine,  Natche^  Experi-  Rev.Dr.  Wainwright,  on  the  rites  and  discaplme 

ment,  United  States,  and  Mississippi ;  and  in  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    He  was  firm  in  his 

1848  was  ordered  to  the  home  squadron.    In  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  to  the  faith 

1849  he  conmiandod  the  storeship  Erie,  and  in  and  order  of  his  own  Church,  and  while  he  pr^ 
1861  was  made  conmiander  of  the  Waterwitch.  moted  its  own  institutionB  with  intelligenoe  and 
He  projected  and  was  the  founder  of  the  pres-  zeal,  he  was  of  cathdic  spirit  and  retij  to 
ent  light-house  system,  served  through  the  acknowledge  the  followers  of  Christ  in  every 
Mexican  war  with  distinction,  and  in  1855  was  communion.  During  his  whole  ministry  he 
placed  on  a  retired  list  by  a  secret  Navy  Board ;  was  connected  with  various  literary,  reHgionsv 
four  years  later  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  as  and  benevolent  institutions,  in  each  of  wlueb 
conmiander  by  President  Buchanan ;  was  or-  he  improved  the  opportunity  of  rendering  im- 
dered  to  the  United  States  sloop  St.  Mary's,  and  portant  service  to  the  varied  interests  of  hn- 
did  important  service  on  the  Pacific  coast  On  manity,  though  Ids  distaste  for  public  demos- 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  home,  stration  led  h\m  to  operate  for  the  most  pui 
and  though  he  had  property  in  Virginia,  and  in  a  quiet  way.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably 
several  of  his  family  were  in  the  rebel  service,  commanding  and  stately  form,  of  graceAiI  and 
he  proved  faithful  to  the  Government,  and,  lay-  dignified  manners,  and  of  great  oratorical  pow- 
ing  aside  all  personal  considerations,  tendered  ers.  His  death  was  the  result  of  an  attack  of 
to  it  his  aiti,  and  was  assigned  to  the  superin-  paralysis. 

tendence  of  the  building  of  the  iron-dad  Essex,        PRESBYTERIANS.  The  General  Aseembiy, 

at  St.  Louis,  which  he  named  after  his  father's  known  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterian,  met  t* 

ship.    In  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry  he  com-  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  May  19th,  and  organised  by 

manded  the  Essex,  and  during  the  engagement  electing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  President  of  Han- 
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OTer  College.  Indiana,  Moderator.    ThisAssem-  ^^^^o3^'\rSStS»  mS^(S?18^ 

bly,  for  the  nret  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  To  the  generaU  commanding  the  Military  Division 

war,  had  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  slavery  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Departments  of  the  Gulf, 

aaestion.     On  Tuesday,  May  24th,  Judge  Mat-  of  the  South,  and  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 

iews,  (under  President  Buchanan  District  At-  ;»^d  all  generals  and  officers  conmianding  armies, 

i.               fi  nui^\  ^.^«^«*«;i   «  .»^^«4-  A.^«v.  4\s^  detachments,  and  posts,  and  all  officers  in  the  ser- 

tomey  of  Ohi^  presented  a  report  from  the  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  i^  t^^  above-mentioned  de- 

Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  wnicn  gave  partments :  The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the 
a  historical  review  of  the  action  of  former  Gen-  Fresbyterian  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Commit- 
eral  Assemblies  on  the  subject,  and  recommend-  tee  of  Home  Missions,  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of 
ed  the  expression  of  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  **^."  Department,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that 
wAp*^»v**  V*  «  w  >*^  i^^  Gx„x^  «„  all  mimsters  who  may  be  appointed  by  them  will  be 
measures  taken  by  the  national  and  btate  an-  entirely  loyal.  '  ^-^^  ' 
thorities  for  its  extirpation.  After  elaborate  You  are  expected  to  permit  such  ministers  of  the 
speeches  by  Judge  Matthews,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nev-  gospel,  bearing  a  commission  of  the  **  Board  of  Do- 
in,  Hon.  Martin  Ryerson,  Rev.  Dr.  Rose,  and  mestic  Missions,  or  of  tfie  PresbyterianConLmttee 

others,  the  report  was.  on  May  28th,  ISopted  of  Home  Missions"  of  the  Pjresbytenan  Church,  who 

\fuftoi9,  wio  A<7|/vxu  wcw,  V**  -HM»/  Mv/iuj,  «^^/|/i/w^«  may  couvince  you  that  their  commissions  are  gen- 

oy  a  unanimous  vote.       ^  nine,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office  wuhin 

The  Assembly  showed  itself  very  favorable  to  your  command,  and  to  eiye  them  all  the  aid,  coun- 

a  union  with  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  tenance,  and  support  which  may  be  practicable,  and 

A  paper  unanimously  passed  by  the  General  in  yow  judgment  proper,  in  the  execution  of  their 

Assembly  of  the  latter  body  (see  below)  respect-  °*|J  orderT SSTsecretary  of  War^ 

mg  this  subject,  was  received  and  heartily  con-  E.  d.  TOWNSBND, 

curred  in.     A  report  from  the  Committee  on  Assistant  A^jutant-GeneraL 

Memorials,  expressing  ^ar  sentmients,  was  j^  ^^      ^  ^  ^^^    ^^  ^^  Presbytery  of 

adopted,  tigetKe^^^^                                    this  j^^shviU^  Tenn.,  was  held,  at  which  it  wa^  r^ 

^^  •  .h  ^*  ^  Assembly  has  witnessed  ^^^^  to  rescind  a  resolution  passed  in  August, 

with  satisfaction  the  happy  influence  of  corre-  ^ggj  ^    ^^^  ^jg  Presbytery  waa  fomaUy 

spondence  between  the  two  bodies;  2.  That  it  tranrfen-ed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

IS  not  expedient  at  present  to  propose  any  Confederate  States.    This  resolution  leaves  the 

additional  measure;  ?nd  3.  That  fraternal  m-  p^eebytery  where  it  formerly  was-in  conneo- 

tercourse   be   mamtamed    between   the   two  tion  Tdth  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 

A  ?*•            V      ^    .  •  *    •  1     ;i  1             V  terian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

A^f  "^"^^^^^^^T*^"^^^  ^^^f""^^"^  In  Kentucky  the  m^ority  of  the  ministers 

ofthelsseniblyformed  an  a^ociationto  pro-  ^^  ^^           ^^  ^^^  piSbsbyteries  of  the  Old 

mote  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  and  recom-  School  Presbyterian  Church  assumed  a  deci- 

mended  to  the  ^od^  presbyteries,  and  con-  ^^    y^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^g. 

gregations  of  the  Church,  a  number  of  measures,  ^^{^^     ^^  ^^^^^  of  the  views  of  the  latter 

by  which  tiiey  might  promote  the  desire  for  a  ^^   ^^  ^i^^  ^        ^^  l^^t   questions.    The 

reunion  and  smoofli  the  way  for  its  consumma-  Lo^^^e  Presbytery,  at  ite  meeting  at  Owens- 

^'"""J  I'^  l%f^  ^A^T^  •!^T''  '*  ^"^  l>«rR  ^  April,  s^ver^iy  censured  the  application 

resolved  that  |300,000  be  raised  the  commg  fr^m  two  Soakbj  of  the  Church  to  thrSecreta- 

year.    The  Executive  Committee  reported  th^  ^^  ^      ^^  ^  reoccupation  of  the  Southern 

receipta  for  1^64  to  have  been  $222,897.18 ;  ^^^hes,  by  passing  the  followmg  resolution : 

expenditures,  $221,809.98— leaving  a  balance  „    ,^  S.\  .     *        . .          P        ,.     ^ 

:.«  ♦i.A  4-»o.»a,7.«.\x^  *Vqq  on             ^^  Jieiolvtd.  That  m  thus  aakine  and  acceptmar  from 

m  the  treasiury  of  $788.20.  the  Stete,  knd  more  especially  from  the  W^r  Ifepart- 

Ine  xSoard  or  JJomestio  Missions  nave  4oa  ment,  an  indorsement  of  the  commissions  riven  to 

missionaries  serving  in  twenty-four  States  and  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  to  preach  the  gos- 

territories.    The  receipts  were  $82,684.29,  being  pei  m  missionaries  of  the  church  in  connection  with 

$11,478.51  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  I^®  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  this  board  have 

Sl  '           t  ^xiT  ^^  "«""»  3: •  v      ^»o /««•  transcended  m  an  alarming  degree  the  powers  with 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopt-  ^^ich  they  are  vested,  as  the  ^ents  of  the  Church, 

ed    by  the   Assembly,  recommended,   among  and  have  acknowledged  such  a  subordination  of  the 

other  resolutions,  to  carry  the  light  and  bless-  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst  to  the  State,  as  is  contrary  to 

ings  of  rdigion  to  the  multitudes  emancipated  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  contrary 

fmXm  alavAiMr  to  thc  auclent  tcstimomes  of  the  faithful  witnesses  of 

irom  Slavery.                                         ,  .   .    i,  t^  the  Church  in  aU  the  past  time,  contrary  to  the  whole 

Ihe  mterestmg  case  of  the  complaint  of  Dr.  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.    It  is  a  practical  sur- 

8.  B.  MoPheeters,  against  the  Presbytery  of  St.  render  of  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christ, 

Louis,  for  causing  his  preaching  there  to  cease,  uid  denial  of  the  supreme  kingly  authority  of  Messiah 

was  decided  adversely  to  Dr.  MoPheeters.    Al-  '^  ^^  ^"^^  kingdom. 

though  this  case  was  said  to  stand  upon  its  The  efforts  made  by  some  members  of  the 

merits,  imputations  on  the  loyalty  of  the  com-  Church  to  cause  the  secession  of  the  Kentucky 

plainant  were  generally  believed  to  have  influ-  churches  from  tiie  General  Assembly,  were, 

enced  the  decision.  however,  fruitless.    The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at 

On  March  10th,  1864^  the  following  order  its  meeting,  in  August,  adopted  the  following 

waa  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  Joint  action  concerning  the  views  of  t&e  General  Aa- 

application  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  sembly  touching  slavery : 

and  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Home  The  General  Assembly,  at  different  times,  but  ea- 

Juraons:  pedaUy  in  the  years  1818  and  1845,  set  forth  the 
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opinions  and  views  of  the  Presbjterian  Church  of  the  appoint  saoh  a  committee  as  that  asked  forintli* 

United  States  on  the  subject  of  slarenr.    Bj  these  memorial  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery,  yet  that 

delirerances  this  Synod  was  wilUne  and  is  still  will-  this  expression  of  our  j>rinciple8  and  conricttona 

ing  to  abide,  and  any  further  or  mfferent  utterance  with  our  heartfelt  Christian  salutations,  be  tranamit- 

on  that  subject  by  the  last  General  Assembly  was,  in  ted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteriao 

the  judgment  of  this  Synod,  unnecessary,  unwise,  Chnroh  now  in  session  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

and  untimely — unnecessary,  because  the  former  de-  on.           ^      ^                    ^  x- 

Urerances  were  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  views  ^*^®  report  and  recommendationB  were  onaa* 

oftheChurch,andhad  been  acquiesced  in  with  great  imoasly  adopted.     The  reading  of  this  paper 

unanimity  for   many  ^ears;    unwise,  because    the  called  out  an  enthosiastio  response  of  ^  Amen  ** 

whole  country  was  excited  upon  the  subject  of  sla-  m^^  applause 

u5^"ttr5S  S'eSCi'n  S^t  whl^h  Thj^ttee  <m  the  State  of  the  Ctonntiy 

there  was  jgreat  division  of  sentiment  in  the  public  reported  the  lollowmg  resomtions,  wnicn  were 

mind ;  andthe  Assembly  could  not  take  any  action  on  unanimously  adopted  : 

the  subject  without  at  least  sceminjr  to  cast  its  influ-  BesoU>ed,  1.  That  this  General  Assembly  reaffirms 

ence  with  the  one  or  the  other  pohtical  parties  which  ^^^  principles  and  reveres  the  deciantiona  of  pre- 

divided  the  country.    Moreover,  the  minute  of  the  ^^^J  General  Assemblies,  so  far  as  appUcable  to  the 

Assembly  was  peculiarly  liable  to  this  interpretation,  present  aspect  of  pubUc  i^Burs. 

because  m  the  latter  part  of  it  some  of  its  expres-  *'  jUsoU>ei,  ^  Thit  we  recognise  clearly  the  good 

aions  may  be  miwuid^rstopd    and  others  may  be  ^^^  ^^q^^  -^  ^,  4^^  yictorfes  of  the  national  Jims, 

taken  in  {he  sense  of  a  political,  if  not  partisan  state-  thereby  the  limits  of  the  rebellion  have  been  coi 

°^^Sr      X'        «xv    A         Lt               X*     1     I.  tracted,  and  its  vitality  impaired ;  and  we  look  hmn- 

The  Mtipn  of  the  Assembly  was  untimely,  because  ^ly  and  confidently  to  the  same  Wvine  source  for 

times  of  high  pohtical  excitement  are  not  proper  oc-  foj^her  success,  until  the  cause  of  the  nation  shall  be 

casions  for  ecclcsiastjcal  courts  to  express  ppmions  yindicated  and  peace  estabUshed  on  the  grave  <rf 

upon  the  topics  which  constitute  the  party  issues  of  treason 

the  day.    The  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  Besohsd,  8.  That  we  also  recognise  the  same  good 

lisapp4 
lore  81 

_    _     __       .  systoi  

Dondage,  and  rendered  less  self-confident  and  more 

The  New  School  Presbyterian  General  A^  ^^E^led,  4.  Thit°in  su(!h*i^*gnition  and  hope  we 

semolj  met  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  M^  19,  and  do  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  our  national  and  indi- 

elected  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D.,  of  Phila-  vidual  sins,  which  render  us  so  utterly  unworthj  of 

delphia,  Moderator.     On  May  29th  the  Assem-  J*»«  Divine  favor,  but  confess  them  with  penitent 

a\j  nnanlmonsly  adopted  the  foDowing  paper:  ^h^Jfernn^^Satr^'lTl  M^dStt.l^T^ 

1.  That  this  Assembly  cordially  welcomes  all  siffns  God's    grace  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  right  and 
y  increased  love  and  union  among  those  who  hold  to  order. 

th9  same  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  bears  Besohsd,  5.  That  we  exhort  all  our  churches  to  re> 

its  solemn  testimony  with  self-humiliation  against  newed  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  supplication  to  God 

whatever  fostors  alienation  and  genders  strife  among  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land,  and  prosperity  of 

the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  Christ's  kingdom,  through  the  blessings  of  national 

2.  That  the  tendencies  of  modem  society,  the  con-  peace  and  fratomity. 

dition  of  Protestant  Christianity,  the  increase  of  in-  JUsohed,  6.  That  we  cordiaUv  uphold  the  Govem- 

fidelity,  the  progress  of  Romanism,  and  the  present  ment  with  our  sympathies  and  prayers  in  its  ener- 

and  prospective  stete  of  our  country,  afford  powerful  getic  efibrte  for  tne  suppression  of  uiis  most  cause- 

ammente  against  further  subdivision,  and  in  favor  less  and  cruel  rebellion,  urge  all  Christians  to  refrain 

otthat  union  and  unity  of  the  Church  into  which  it  is  from  weakening  the  authority  of  the  administration 

to  grow,  and  which  is  to  be  its  consummation ;  and  by  ill-timed  complaints  and  unnecessary  criticismiL 

that  we  record  with  unfeigned  gratitude   our  pro*  fuller  believing  that  in  such  a  crisis  all  speech  and 

found  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  disunion  and  of  action  which  tend  to  differences  should  be  sedulonslj 

sectarianism  is  waning,  and  that  the  spirit  of  brother-  avoided  for  the  sake  of  the  common  weal, 

ly  kindness  and  mutual  confidence  is  largely  on  the  Jiesolved,  7.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  duly 

increase.  authenticated  be  sent  to  we  President  of  the  Unitea 

8.  That  in  an  especial  manner  are  those  churches  States  by  special  committee, 

bound  to  foster  {his  spirit  who  adopt  the  same  xhe  contributions  of  the  churches  to  foreign 

standards  of  faith  and  order,  and  whose  decisions  ^»    -^^^  ^„«;««  4.-u^  i«o*  »a<..  ■».««»  ^onnr^. 

are  local,  personal,  and  incidental,  and  for  whose  re-  ™?«^^°8  ^^"8  *^®  j**^  /?f,  ^®^  $80,000; 

union  there  is  onlv  needed  a  wise  deference  to  each  only  629  onnrcnes  ont  01  l,4o4  gave  any  tning 

other's  rights,  and  a  higher  measure  of  Christian  to  this  cause.   For  home  mission  about  $70,000 

charity.    Adopting  the  same  formulas  of  faith  and  were  contributed,  an  advance  of  $20,000  over 

form  of  government,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  receive  ^^  previous  year. 

them  in  the  same  spirit.    That  it  is  our  united  and  «-*«  i'*^^*"""  J^*         -.  ^      -  .,^  ^   ^^    , . 

fervent  prayer  to  our  common  Master,  that  he  would  .  ^  considerable  portion  Of  those   ft-esbyt^ 

80  remove  all  hindrances,  or  to  make  a  plain  path  for  rians  of  East  Tennessee  who  formerly  belonged 

our  feet  wherein  we  may  walk  together,  being  of  one  to  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  and 

heart  and  mind  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  reluctantly  in  1867  yielded  to  the  secession 

Kw  Ji'^*.?*;  ^^  ^^"^^•^  represented  by  this  Assem-  n,ovements  inaugurated  by  their  mmisterg,  w- 

bly  did  not  maugurate  separation,  so  too  they  would  "»"»''"'^/*«'  rT*  j  r  Iv       ^^             i*ia«»ii«ao,  *^ 

hold  to  no  principles  and  views,  and  would  impose  turned,  in  1864,  to  their  former  church  connee- 

no  terms  inconsistent  with  a  full  and  cordial  reunion,  tion.   At  a  meeting  of  Union  Presbyteiy,  which 

whenever  and  wherever  the  ^at  Head  of  the  Church,  i^as  held  in  July,  in  Enox  County,  and  which 

as  todiceted  by  Wrine  Providence,  may  open  the  w^^  y^^  attended  by  three  ministers  and  twdve 

for  us  all  to  meet  together  again  on  the  same  basis      « j .^  ^  ^^w^l^^ ^««i«*4^«-  ^^.^  ^^.^.^ . 

on  which  of  old  our  fathers  stood,  and  that  we  should  ©Wers,  the  foUowing  resolutions  were  passed : 

rejoice  in  such  reunion.  Whereas,  Presbytery  is  convinced  that  ite  interests 

5.  That  while  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  now  to  are  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  a  continuance  of  its 
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connection  with  the  United  Sjnod  of  the  Presbyte-  istrj  of  614.    There  are  25,410  families,  67,691 

ri^Gharch.                                 *iu-  t>     v  *  members,  with  an  increase  during  the  year,  by 

jS^/9«<^  1.  Thatthe  connection  of  this  Presbytery  ^^„^;„«7;««  ^^a  ^^^f^^^n,^    r^f  S  ait\  \.-^a  vZ, 

with  said  Synod  be,  and  the  same  U  now  hereby  dis-  exammation  Mid  prof^on,  of  2,610,  and  by 

solved.      <'         ^                                      "  certinoate  of  2,641,  and  a  decrease  by  death  ot 

Beeohed,  2.  That  this  Presbytery,  at  the  kind  so.  1,128,  and  by  removal  of  3,266.     The  Presby- 

licitation  and  request  of  that  General  Assembly  of  tery  of  Sealkote  during  the  year  received  18 

the  Presbyterian  Churoh  from  ^*<$ ,/*  JT^^J;?';®'^^*;  new  members  not  included  in  the  above.  There 

JeSinTfh^b' dy""^**  '^"'  ''  ^' ''''''"'  ^"^  "^  were  baptized  during  the  year  3,698  infants  and 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  As-  |?^  i^s . 'I'-    f^*^^^            riT^^S.'' 

sembly  met  on  May  19th,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  ff^tft^ 'i?itif?:r^?^l.TO 

and  had,  like  the  Old  SchU  Gt^neral  AssemI  |i'g^?    SL^i^&^^ 

bly,  animimated  discussion  on  the  questions  1*'®?^'  ^o™^^^'?^^  $596;  Synods  funds, 

of  loyalty  and  slavery.    A  committee  of  nine.  f£}^L^T^A^^^Z  I^n^hiTIX: 

to  which  some  overtures  respecting  slavery  hiS  Sv^l^'d  L  L  J^^^^ 

omnons.                           , .,  ,  ,^.       ,  ^  of  $6.91  for  each  member  of  the  Church. 

Besoh^d,  1.  That  we  regard  the  holding  of  human  ^hey  have  three  theolodcal  seminaries  locat- 

beings  m  involuntary  slavery,  as  practised  in  some  j       "^  **»tw  wx»w  t.uvvAv^<^,<u  <7^uxA<uux«7^v>vair- 

of  tfe  States  of  the  American  Um^n,  as  contrary  to  ©J  respectively  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  Xema, 

the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  as  being  the  Oluo;   and  Monmouth,   HI.    Foreign  mission 

fruitful  source  of  many  erils  and  vices  in  the  social  stations  at  Savanna  Grande,  Trinidad,  West 

system.   ,      _,     ,   ,                   ,  ,       ,    «  Indies :  Damascus,  Syria :  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

b,»^b;5^ii^,trCr;:^llo*StS:i,5'?;  Egyi,t;  canton,  W,  8i«m^  Italy     tS^ 

countenance  and  support  to  all  constitutional  efforts  ^^  ^^  DOaros  lor  carrying  on  tne  operations  (H 

of  our  G-ovemment  to  rid  the  country  of  that  enor-  the  Church — ^foreign  missions,  located  at  Phila- 

mous  evil                        «  delphia.  Pa. ;  home  missions,  the  executive  com- 

The  Assembly  appeared  at  first  to  hesitate  mittee  at  Xenia,  Ohio;  publication,  at  Pitts- 
respecting  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  burg.  Pa. ;  church  extension,  at  Alleghany  CKty, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bird,  of  Kentucky — a  Pa. ;  education,  at  Monmouth,  lU. ;  and  freed- 
man  of  great  influence  in  the  Church — ^it  was  men's  misrfon  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 
resolved  by  thirty  against  twenty-eight  votes.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
to  refer  the  resolutions  to  the  presbyteries.  Church  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  em- 
On  the  next  day,  however,  two  members  firom  braces  the  seceders  from  the  Old  School  Pres- 
Missouri  and  two  from  Tennessee  wished  to  byterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  met  on 
change  their  votes.  Some  members  of  the  ma-  May  6th  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
jority,  when  they  saw  that  the  resolutions  of  elected  Rev.  John  8.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  (Georgia, 
the  preceding  day  would  be  reversed,  left  the  Moderator.  One  of  the  most  important  topics 
meeting,  and  finally  the  anti-slavery  resolutions  discussed  by  this  body  was  that  of  a  union  be- 
originally  reported  by  the  committee  were  al-  tween  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies  of  the 
most  unanimously  adopted.  South.    The  last  year  it  seemed  as  if  all  these 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  of  the  seceded  bodies  were  anxious  to  consummate  the  union 

States  appear  to  be  the  only  one,  among  the  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the 

larger  religious  denominations  of  the  South,  General  Assembly  showed  that  there  was  by  no 

which  has  not  succeeded  in  organi^g  an  inde-  means  a  unanimity  with  regard  to  this  subject, 

pendent  Southern  Church.     Conventions  for  and,  in  particular,  the  union  with  the  Sou^em 

that  purpose  have  been  in  turn  called  at  Chat-  New  School  Presbyterians  (the  United  Synod) 

tanooga,  at  Selma,  and  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  but  was  very  strongly  objeq|fed  to  by  several  pres- 

they  have  either  not  met  at  alL  or  have  been  byteries  of  the  Old  School  brethren.  Amigority 

unable  to  achieve  any  thing.    It  is  stated,  on  declared  themselves,  however,  in  favor  of  re- 

what  appears  to  be  good  auSiority,  that  a  large  union,  which  was  accordindy  consummated  in 

number  of  the  Sou&em  Cumberland  Presby-  the  course  of  the  year.    The  United  Synod 

terians  have  remained  loyfJ  to  their  former  met  for  the  last  time  at  Lynchburg,  the  only 

church  connection.  business  transacted  being  the  consummation  of 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Pres-  the  plan  of  union, 

byterian  General  Assembly  assembled  at  Phila-  The  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  be- 

delphia,  on  May  25th,  and  elected  the  Rev.  D.  ginning  of  1864,  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it 

A«  Wallace,  D.D.,  of  Monmouth,  Illinois,  Mod-  was   resolved   that   the   Presbytery  separate 

erator.    Strong  loyal  and  anti-slavery  resolu-  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederate 

tions  were  unanimously  adopted;  also  reports  in  States,  and  declare  itself  an  independent  body, 

behalf  of  the  missions  among  the  freedmen.  The  union  between  the  Old  and  New  School 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  made  con- 
America  u  composed  of  7  synods,  46  presby-  siderable  progress  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
teries,  871  settled  pastors.  1^  ministers  with-  During  the  session  of  the  Old  School  Presbyte- 
out  charges,  making  618  mmisters,  47  licentiates,  rian  General  Assembly  at  Newark,  a  meeting 
and  54  students  of  theology,  making  a  total  oi  of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  of  that  body 
ministers  and  those  in  preparation  ror  the  min-  was  held,  at  which  the  following  measures  aa 
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condaoive  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  were  mittee  to  continne  the  conferences.    The  Mod* 

recommended  to  the  chorches  of  hoth  denomi-  erator  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate 

nations.  result. 

By  waj  of  asoertaining  the  views  of  the  min-  At  the  meeting  of  the  Free  Chnrch  Assembly 

isters,  ruling  elders,  and  churches,  and  of  calling  at  Edinhnrgh,  Dr.  Buchanan,  convener  of  the 

out,  organizing,  and  concentrating  puhlio  senti-  Oommittee  on  Union,  laid  on  the  tahle  the  re- 

ment,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  organic  union  port  of  that  committee.  The  report  hegnn  with 

as  speedily  as  possible,  they  proposed  the  fol-  a  statement  of  the  distinctive  principles   on 

lowing  measures :           ,  which  the  committees  of  the  Free  and  United 

1.  We  recommend  to  Presbyteries  and  Synods  the  Presbyterian  churches  diifer,  and  detailed  the 
appointment  of  correspondins;  delegates  to  attend  proceedings  of  the  Reformed,  United  Presbj- 
the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  oT  the  other  branch,  as  terian,  and  Original  Secession  Synods  on  the 

of'^Sol"  ^""^^^^  *^  ^^^^°^ '""^  ^'°°'''*^  *^^  "^'"*  questions.  After  reading  the  various  commimi- 

2.  We  recommend  union  meetings  of  Presbyteries  cations  from  these  bodies,  Dr.  Buchanan  ex- 
and  Synods — of  the  two  bodies  wherever  practicable—  plained  the  purport  and  supported  the  object 
such  as  were  held  by  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Law-  of  the  report  in  a  speech  of  some  length.     Dr. 

orwo^rttinf "^^hS^I^  "  *kS'^^?neM  and  con*  ^a^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reappomtment  of  the  com- 

fid^^  hM^'lSIn  r^t^,  Md  t^  what  extent*2  deshi  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  former  instructions.    Dr.  Ju- 

for  reunion  preralls.  lius  Wood  made  a  counter  motion,  to  the  gen- 

&  We  recommend  that  Church  Sessions,  Preaby-  eral  effect  that  in  view  of  the  differences  and 

teries,  and  Synods,  that  are  in  faror  of  reunion,  take  diflSculties  that  beset  the  question  of  union,  the 

action  on  the  subject,  and  express  and  publish  their  committee  should  be  directed  rather  to  seek  to 

4.  We  recommend  conyentions  of  the  friends  of  promote  harmonious  cooperation  among,  than 
reunion  at  important  points,  to  be  composed  of  min-  to  bring  about  union  between  the  churches. 
iat«rs,  niling  eiders,  and  others,  to  consult  together  After  several  members  of  the  Assembly  had 
and  to  declare  their  views.  spoken  on  both  sidesfthe  discussion  was  ad- 
«^^!!.tr-?^"?fthe'"^^ctr^SL'?o%V*'^^  iTurnedtotheeyenSgjesBion.  It  wsb  then 
columns  to  the  publication  of  communicafions  and  resumed  by  Jfroiessor  UiDSon,  and  contmued 
reports  of  church  courts  and  other  meetings,  in  favor  for  four  hours,  when,  in  deference  to  the  gen- 
^f  reunion.  eral  feeling  of  the  house,  Dr.  Wood  withdrew 
coS^^'the  or  a^bati^^o/^^^  t^  ^^  motion,  and  that  of  Dr.  Oandlish  was  nnani- 
branches  where^"ly  JS'nVis'^^eeded^fSd^can  be^sil^^  mously  adopted.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  con- 
ported,  and  especially  where  missionary  aid  is  re-  summation  of  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  is  the 
quired  to  sustam  them,  and  we  commend  the  union  difference  of  their  views  respecting  the  relations 
of  soch  churches  where  they  exist.  of  the  Ohuroh  to  the  State. 

AL^Uj'V^f^F.oX'i^KTi^I^f^^  PRISONERS,  :^0H^o..  op.  The  sta^ 
the  two  branches  of  the  Church  cultivate  fraternal  ments  Of  the  number  of  pnsoners  exchanged 
intercourse,  the  free  interchan^  of  views,  and  in  all  by  each  party  in  the  war  are  quite  conflicting, 
suitable  ways  encourage  and  aid  one  another  in  the  and  in  the  absence  of  the  official  documenta  of 
appropriate  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  the  mem-  either,  which  are  withheld  from  publication,  and 
bers  of  the  one  or  the  other  branch  connect  them-  «„i,:^i»  ..^^.v^-^-  »^«i^  «r»4.  »«n.^{«>  A^t^aiin  a- ;. 
selves  with  existing  congregations  of  either,  rather  j:^^  P5^8»  ^^^^  ^^*  T^  ^  ^^^T*  ?'  ^ 
than  give  their  influence  and  their  aid  with  bodies  dimcult  to  amve  at  a  satisfactory  condufiioa. 
whose  principles  and  form  of  government  are  foreign  The  report  of  the  Ck>mmissary  General  of  prison- 
to  th^  own.  ers,  which  accompanied  Secretary  Stanton^s  re- 
in accordance  with  this  recommendation,  port  at  the  close  of  1868,  stated  that  121,387 
many  synods  of  both  bodies  arranged  to  meet  of  the  enemy  as  prisoners  had  been  exchaneed 
nesi;  year  simultaneously,  and  at  tiie  same  place,  against  110,866  Union  prisoners;  and  thai 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  if  not  effecting,  a  29,229  still  remained  in  Federal  prisons.  On 
formal  umon.  the  other  hand  the  statistics  kept  by  the  clerk 
The  principal  business  before  the  synods  of  the  of  Libby  prison,  at  Richmond,  showed  that  from 
two  largest  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotiand,  the  first  of  January,  1864,  te  Dec.  19th,  81,680 
the  Free  Ohuroh  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  Federal  prisoners  had  passed  the  doors  of  that 
was  the  overture  for  a  union  of  the  two  bodies,  prison.  This  number  is  independent  of  twenty 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  United  Pres-  thousand  captured  at  Spottsylvania  and  else- 
byterian  Church,  to  confer  with  the  committee  where  in  Virginia,  and  sent  directiy  South, 
of  the  Free  Church,  presented  a  lengthy  report  The  statistics  of  the  same  prison  make  the  nmn- 
setting  forth  the  matters  in  respect  to  which  her  of  those  who  have  passed  ite  doors  and 
the  committees  were  agreed,  and  also  the  points  departed  as  prisoners  of  war  since  the  com- 
on  which  they  differed,  as  regards  "  the  rela-  mencement  of  hostilities  at  225,000. 
tion  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  and  the  Of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  anthori* 
Church."  It  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  ties  on  each  side  and  which  caused  temporary 
Synod  express  great  satisfaction  at  tibe  Christian  suspensions  of  tiie  exchange,  the  most  serions 
courtesy  which  had  distinguished  the  confer-  related  to  the  negro  prisoners.  The  portion 
ences,  and  its  unabated  sense  of  the  importance  taken  by  the  Government  at  Richmond  waa 
ol  the  object,  and,  without  giving  any  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  had  the  right  to 
on  ihe  articles  in  the  report,  rei^point  the  com-  enlist  or  draft,  or  procure  in  any  other  manner 
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free  negroes  whose  residence  was  at  the  North,  m  ten  davs  after  their  capture,  and  the  prisoners  now 

to  become  soldiers.    It  would  have  a  perfect  ?u^l^ 'f£*^i:tw^^ 

.■,..•>  "J   J.  i_  ^^  xv^JL H.-U  tlio  points  mntually  affreed  upon,  attne  expense  of 

nght,  they  said,  to  make  war  upon  them  with  ^^^  Capturing  parly.    The  sun)li8,  not  exchanged, 

elephants,  or  wild  cattle,  or  dogs,  and  equally  so  to  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  arms  aeain,  nor  to 

employ  negroes  as  soldiers.     But  it  was  denied  serre  as  milituy  police,  or  constabulary  force  in  any 

at  Richmond  that  the  Federal  Government  had  '<>'*»  garrison,  or  field-work,  held  by  either  of  the  re- 

the  right  to  take  a  man's  negro  and  armhun  speciiTepartiesj.nor  as  guaras  of  prisoners,  depots,  or 

KUC7  X15UU  i>v  MU.O  a  uLou.  o  u.'of^M.v  aA.i^A  €«*xe  ^uax  g^ji^g  ^qj  ^  dischargc  auy  duty  usually  peiiormed 

against  his  master;  .and  asserted  that  nis  by  soldiers,  until  exchanged  under  the  proTisions  of 
master,  wherever  he  may  find  that  stolen  or  this  cartel.  The  exchange  is  not  to  be  considered 
runaway  negro,  is  entitled  to  reclidm  him.  The  complete  until  the  officer  or  soldier  exchanged  for  has 
Federal  Government  regarded  itself  bound  to  been  wtuaUy  restored  to  the  Unes  to  which  Be  belongs. 
^«^4.^«*  i.v««xv  ;«  «.'u^«.?  u««^-  4-V/v*.  i,»;i  ^«*  Each  party,  upon  the  discharge  of  prisoners  of  the 
protect  those  in  whose  hands  they  had  put  ^^^^^^  pity,  ii  authorized  to  discharge  an  equal  num- 
arms  m  its  aeience  without  respect  to  tneir  ber  of^heir  own  officers  or  men  from  parole,  furnish- 
previous  condition.  It  objected  to  exchange  in^  at  the  same  time  to  the  other  party  a  list  of  their 
white  for  white,  as  the  enemy  would  thereby  pnsoners  discharged,  and  of  their  own  officers  and 
not  only  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  maintain-  ?®'*  reUeved  from  parole :  thus  enabling  each  party 
•  iiT  "f;  *^""'^'^  wx  uiA«  j/«x««  ,-"*••  r^.  to  reheye  from  parole  such  of  tbeir  own  officers  and 
mg  the  white  troops,  but  they  would  get  back  men  as  the  party  may  choose.  The  Usts  thus  mu- 
their  men  and  retain  m  their  power  the  negroes  tually  furnished  will  keep  both  parties  advised  of  the 
without  fear  of  retaliation.  true  condition  of  the  excnange  of  prisoners. 

A  voluminous  correspondence  took  place  be-  From  the  date  of  the  cartel  until  July,  1863, 
tween  the  Commissioners  of  Exchange  relative  the  enemy  had  an  excess  of  prisoners,  llie 
to  the  slaves.  M%j.-Gen.  Butler,  then  acting  as  Federal  authorities  after  that  date  declared  the 
Commissioner,  contended  that  the  slaves  were  cartel  had  been  violated  by  the  release  from 
such  no  longer,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  parole  of  the  Yicksburg  prisoners,  and  refused 
United  States  was  bound  in  honor  and  good  to  proceed.  They  then  proposed  to  exchange 
faith  to  accord  to  them  the  same  protection  that  officer  for  officer  and  man  for  man.  This  was 
it  threw  around  all  other  soldiers.  The  position  refused  by  the  other  dde  on  the  ground  that  it 
of  the  Richmond  authorities,  which  he  sought  was  a  departure  from  the  cartel,  and  the  ex- 
to  combat,  was  that  slaves  were  property,  and  change  was  suspended  for  some  time  on  this 
that  property  recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  ground.  At  length  on  August  10th  the  Oonfed- 
war  reverts  to  its  owner,  if  he  can  be  found,  or  erate  Commissioner  accepted  these  terms^  "  in 
may  be  disposed  of  by  its  captor  in  any  way  he  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  prisoners  now 
sees  proper.  On  this  ground  the  distinction  held  by  each  party  and  the  suffering  consequent 
made  between  soldiers  who  had  been  slaves,  and  upon  their  consequent  confinement."  The  ex- 
others,  was  sought  to  be  justified.  change,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  resumed, 

This  dispute  was  thus  founded  on  principles  as  the  question  of  slave  soldiers  was  still  undei 

which  each  party  held  to  be  fundamental,  and  discussion. 

yet  were  directly  opposite.   If  the  Federal  Gov-       This  general  suspension  of  an  exchange  and 

emment  yielded  its  assent  to  this  doctrine,  it  the  rapid  accumulation  of  prisoners  became  an 

would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  proclamation  additional  cause  of  irritation  to  both  parties, 

of  emancipation,  a  breach  of  faith  toward  those  In  the  Federal  hands  there  were  between  60,000 

men  it  has  made  free  and  accepted  as  soldiers  in  and  70,000,  and  nearly  as  many  in  Confederate 

its  service,  and  a  direct  recognition  of  the  prin-  prisons.    To  the  enemy  there  was  an  additional 

ciple  of  Droperty  in  man.    On  the  other  hand,  grievance  arising  from  this  detention.     Their 

if  the  Richmond  authorities  recognized  the  right  supply  of  men  was  limited ;  they  heeded  every 

of  those  fugitives  from  bondage  to  freedom,  it  one  for  service  in  the  field.    In  addition  a  large 

would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  position  for  force  was  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  field 

which  they  had  been  so  long  contendmg,  and  to  guard  the  prisoners.    Statements  of  great 

knock  the  corner-stone  from  under  the  whole  cruelty  to  Federal  prisoners  were  now  pub- 

fftbric  of  slavery.  The  excess  of  prisoners  finally  lished  and  verified.    Among  them  was  the  fol- 

became  so  large  in  the  Federal  hands,  that  the  lowing  apped  to  the  President,  made  by  officers 

question  upon  wWch  it  was  impossible  to  agree  in  confinement  at  Charleston : 
was  temporarily  waived.  Ooxrdbratb  States  Prison,     I 

Another  difficulty  which  existed  early  in  the  ,„  ^i   «    . ,   ^  S^'^^Jr^^y^A/h '^^*«^*  ~^ ^®^  J 

year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  previous  one,  was  ^'^Jr^^'^'i^  m^  States : 

j^?c«,  ckuxA  aw  wxA^  ^jy'^  V*  «"«  4/i,«Twt«  v«^  WW        rjijjg  couditiou  of  thc  cuhsted  men  belonging  to  the 

a  Charge  that  the  Federal  Government  departed  union  armies,  now  prisoners  to  the  Confederate  rebel 

from  the  original  agreement.     This  cartel  pro-  forces,  is  such  that  it  becomes  our  duty,  and  the  duty 

vided  that  all  prisoners  should  be  exchanged,  of  every  commissioned  officer,  to  maxe  known  the 

and  the  balance  on  either  side  to  be  considered  g«*?  ^^  the  case  to  the  Government  of  the  United 

^«  ■n.A.^i^      i?^^'k««»Aa  •r.-.^^rv.  ♦!,«  ^«.^^i  -n^yv^v  States,  aud  to  use  every  honorable  effort  to  secure  a 
on  parole.    Exchanges  under  the  cartel  were         ^^j  exchange  of  prisoners,  thereby  reUeving 

stopped  by  the  i^ederal  Grovemment  on  the  Ihousands  of  our  comrades  from  the  horrors  now  sur- 

ground  that  paroled  rebel  prisoners  were  put  rounding  them. 

into   the    rai^   again   before    accounts   were        ^^r  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  concentration 

balanced  and  tibeir  exchange  regularly  declared.  °^'/|»-«^  iTgSjijJSf  eommiSi  ^Sll"r7b^ 

The  words  of-the  cartel  were  as  foUows :  i^g  confined  at  Macon,  and  the  enlisted  men  at  An. 

All  prifloners  of  war  are  to  be  discharged  on  parole  dersouTiUe.    Recent  movements  of  the  Union  armies 
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nnder  General  Sherman  hare  comj^elled  the  removal  the  deadly  encounter,  and  only  when  orerpowered 
of  prisoners  to  other  points,  and  it  is  now  understood  br  numbers.  They  constitute  as  gallant  a  portion 
that  they  will  be  removea  to  Sarannah,  Georgia,  otour  armies  as  carry  our  banners  anywhere.  If  re- 
Columbus  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  But  no  leased,  they  would  soon  return  to  aeain  do  Yigorona 
change  of  this  kind  holds  out  any  prospect  of  relief  battle  for  our  cause.    We  are  told  wat  the  onl^  ob- 


ProYOst  Marshal  Ctoneral,  Confederate  States  Army,  its  flag,  and  the  Confederate  States  refusing  to  ron- 

at  Atlanta,  stated  to  one  of  the  undersigned  that  there  sider   the   colored    soldiers,  heretofore   slares,  am 

were  thirty-five  thousand  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  prisoners  of  war.. 

and  bv  all  accounts  from  the  United  States  soldiers  We  bes  leave  to  suggest  some  facts  bearing  npoa 
who  have  been  confined  there  the  number  is  not  the  question  of  exchange,  which  we  would  oive  nptxn 
overstated  by  him.  These  thirty-five  thousand  are  your  consideration.  Is  it  not  consistent  with  the 
confined  in  a  field  of  some  thirty  acres,  enclosed  by  national  honor,  without  waiving  the  claim  that  tin 
a  board  fence,  heavilv  guarded.  About  one-third  negro  soldiers  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
have  various  kinds  or  indifferent  shelter;  but  up-  to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  white  soldiers f  The 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  are  wholly  without  shelter,  two  classes  are  treated  differently  by  the  enemy, 
or  even  shade,  of  any^  kind,  and  are  exposed  to  the  The  whites  are  confined  in  such  prisons  as  Libby 
storms  and  rains,  which  are  of  almost  daily  occur-  and  Andersonville,  starved  and  treated  with  a  b«rt»a- 
rence ;  the  cold  dews  of  the  night,  and  the  more  ter-  rism  unknown  to  civilized  nations.  The  blacks,  on 
rible  effects  of  the  sun  striking  with  almost  tropical  the  contrary,  are  seldom  imprisoned.  They  are  dia- 
fierceness  upon  their  unprotected  heads.  This  mass  tributed  amongthe  citizens,  or  employed  on  ffovem- 
of  men  jostle  and  crowd  each  otiier  up  and  down  the  ment  works.  U  nder  these  circumstances  they  re- 
limits  of  their  enclosure,  in  storm  or  sun,  and  others  ceive  enoueh  to  eat  and  are  worked  no  harder'thaa 
lie  down  upon  the  pitiless  earth  at  night,  with  no  they  have  Been  accustomed  to  be.  They  are  neither 
other  covering  than  the  cloUiing  upon  their  backs,  starved  nor  killed  off  by  the  pestilence  in  the  dan- 
few  of  them  bavins  even  a  blanket  geons  of  Richmond  and  Charleston.    It  is  true  they 

Upon  entering  the  prison  every  man  is  deliberately  are  again  made  slaves,  but  their  slavery  is  freedom 

stripped  of  money  and  other  property,  and  as  no  and  happiness  compared  with  the  cruel  existence  im- 

clothiuff  or  blankets  are  ever  supplied  to  their  prison-  posed  upon  our  gallant  men.   They  are  not  berefl  of 

ers  by  the  rebel  authorities  the  condition  of  the  ap-  nope,  as  are  the  white  soldiers,  dyine  by  pieoemeaL 

parel  of  the  soldiers,  just  from  an  active  campaign.  Their  chances  of  escape  are  tenfold  greater  than 

can  be  easily  imagined.     Thousands  are  without  those  of  the  white  solaiers,  and  their  condition^  in 

pants  or  coats,  and  nundreds  without  even  a  pair  of  all  its  lights,  is  tolerable  in  comparison  with  th«t  of 

drawers  to  cover  their  nakedness.  the  prisoners  of  war  now  languishing  in  the  dens  and 

To  these  men,  as  indeed  to  all  prisoners,  there  is  pens  of  secession, 
issued  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  or  meal,  While,  therefore,  believing  the  claims  of  our  Oov- 
and  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  meat  per  day.  This  is  emment!  in  matters  of  exchange,  to  be  just,  we  are 
the  entire  ration,  and  upon  it  the  prisoner  must  live  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
or  die.  The  meal  is  often  unsifted  and  sour,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  classes  of  soldiers  are  so 
meat  such  as  in  the  North  is  consigned  to  uie  soap-  widely  different  that  the  Government  can  honorably 
maker.  Such  are  the  rations  upon  which  Union  sol-  consent  to  an  exchange,  waivinz  for  a  time  the  es- 
diers  are  fed  by  the  rebel  authorities,  and  by  which  tablished  principle  justly  claimed  to  be  applicaible  in 
they  are  barely  holding  on  to  life.  But  to  starvation  the  case.  Let  thirty-five  thousand  suffcnng,  starr- 
and  exposure,  to  sun  and  storm,  add  the  sickness  ing,  and  dving  enlisted  men  aid  this  Appeal.  By 
which  prevails  to  a  most  alarming  and  terrible  ex-  prompt  ana  decided  action  iu  their  behalr  thirty-five 
tent.  On  an  average  one  hundred  die  daUy.  It  is  thousand  heroes  will  be  made  happy.  For  the  eigh- 
impossible  that  any  Union  soldier  should  Know  all  teen  hundred  commissioned  oflicers  now  prisonos 
the  facts  pertaining  to  this  terrible  mortality,  as  they  we  urge  nothing.  Although  desirous  of  returning  to 
are  not  paraded  by  the  rebel  authorities.  Such  state-  our  dutv,  we  can  bear  imprisonment  with  more  Tor- 
ments as  the  foUowine,  made  by ,  speaking  titnde  ir  the  enlisted  men,  whose  sufferings  we  know 

eloquent  testimony.   Said  be : — **  Of  twelve  or  us  who  to  be  intolerable,  were  restored  to  liberty  and  life, 
were  captured,  six  died ;  four  are  inthe  hospital,  and        jy^^  exposare  to  artillery  fire  of  oflScers  vrho 

1  never  expect  see  them  again.    There  are  but  two ^^  ^«:™>v«^  „w  «  «^<,rx»f^;i  t-r^  ««  4-,.,^ 4.1 

of  us  left."  *In  1862,  at  Monrgomery,  Alabama,  under  ^^^e  pnsoners  WM  resorted  to  on  two  or  three 

far  more  favorable  circumstances,  the  prisoners  be-  occasions  as  acts  of  retaliation,  but  it  qaickly  led 

ing  protected  by  sheds,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  explanations,  and  no  injuries  were  the  result 

two  nundred  were  sick  from  diarrhoea  and  chills,  out  Arrangements  were  made  by  each  party  on  th« 

^L\^«  ♦L*;,"  «^^lv J^®  TT  Pe«^«V.t«««-7ould  give  approach  of  winter,  to  ftimish  their  soldiere 
seven  thousand  sick  at  Andersonville.    It  needs  no      *.*?   tTi     i    j,        a  1*-u--   ^i.,,  i  j.^  'ai 

comment,  no  efforts  at  word  painting,  to  make  such  a  ^^^  blankets  and  Other  absolute  necessities, 

picture  stand  out  boldly  in  most  hornble  eolors.  Articles  for  Federal  prisoners  were  sent  to  City 

Nor  is  this  all.    Among  the  ill-fated  of  the  many  Point  from  the  Nortn,  and  distributed  as  direct- 

who  have  suffered  amputation  in  consequence  of  in-  ed  by  agents  of  the  rebels  to  prisoners  in  their 

Junes  received  before  capture,  sent  from  rebel  bos-  "k««iL       a*  ^-u^  ««,«/»  44t«o  «  f\^^r^^t,rt;i  Tv«»i^o  r^f 

pitols  before  their  wounds  w^re  healed,  there  are  ^*°^^     ^*  ^t?  same  tmie  a  thousand  bales  of 

eloquent  witnesses  of  the  barbarities  of  which  they  cotton  were  shipped  from  Mobile  to  New  lork 

are  victims.  If  to  these  facts  is  added  this,  that  noth-  and  sold.    With  the  money  thus  obtained,  blan- 

ing  more  demoralizes  soldiers  and  develops  the  evil  kets  and  other  necessaries  were  provided  for  the 

SSSln  "^nf  n«?*^  ^*!S"  starvation,  the  teirible  con-  y^i^  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons.    A  contribn- 

aition  of  Umon  prisoners  at  Andersonville  can  be  ^        "^       i  i         •    t*     i     j       j        ▲ 

readily  imagined.^  They  are  fast  l^ng  hopVand  ^^V^^  ^^^  ^^^ ^P  ^^  England,  and  sent  over 

becoming  utterly  reckless  of  life.    Numbers,  crazed  for  Confederate  pnsoners ;  but  permission  to  de- 

bv  their  sufferings,  wander  about  in  a  state  of  idiocy ;  liver  it  was  refused.     (See  Gbeat  Bbftain.} 
others  deliberately  cross  the  "  dead  line,"  and  are        In  November  an  exchange  was  resumed  be- 

^fnh^hl}t^}  thl^rr^a^  wa  n,..t  -.«»..*w  .««.M  ginning  tirst  with  the  invalids  and  the  sick, 

in  Denau  of  tnese  men  we  most  earnestly  appeal  ®    ,     °  •  j  j?  a .^  -    •  ji        ~  xi  ..  v    • 

to  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes.    Few  of  thm  ^^  earned  forward  very  rapidly,  on  the  l>a» 

Lave  been  captured  except  in  the  front  of  battle,  in  of  man  for  man,  and  officer  for  officer. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Mmage  of  Fresir 
dent  Lmooust  at  tJte  second  session  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress^  December  %t\  1864. 

Jf^dlotO'Citisma  of  the  Senate 

and  ffouse  of  .Bqfretentativea  : 

Again  the  blessines  of  health  and  abundant  har- 
rests  claim  our  profoundest  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  reasonably 
satisfactory. 

Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theatre  of  ciyil  war. 
While  our  political  relations  with  that  country  have 
undergone  no  change,  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
strictly  maintained  neutrality  between  the  two  bel- 
ligerents. 

At  the  request  of  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  a  competent  engineer  has  been  author- 
iied  to  uMke  a  survey  of  the  riyer  San  Juan  and  the 
port  of  San  Juan.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfac- 
uon  that  the  difficulties  which  for  a  moment  excited 
some  political  apprehensions,  and  caused  a  closing 
of  the  mter-oceanlc  transit  route,  have  been  amicably 
adjusted,  and  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the 
route  will  soon  be  reopened  with  an  increase  of  ca- 
pacity and  adaptation.  We  could  not  exaggerate 
eitlier  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance  of 
that  great  improvement. 

It  would  be  doing  ii^justice  to  an  important  South 
American  State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness, 
frankness,  and  cordiality  with  which  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  this  Government.  A  claims  convention 
has  been  constituted  to  complete  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861. 

The  new  liberal  constitution  of  Venezuela  havincr 

gone  into  effect  with  the  universal  acquiescence  of 
le  people,  the  Government  under  it  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  has  opened 
in  a  cordial  and  friendiv  spirit.  The  long  deferred 
Aves  Island  claim  has  Seen  satisfactorily  paid  and 
discharged. 

Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  of 
the  late  jomt  commission  for  the  settiement  of  claims 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  An  earnest 
and  cordial  friendship  continues  to  exist  between 
the  two  countries,  and  such  efforts  as  were  hi  my 
power  have  been  used  to  remove  misunderstanding 
and  avert  a  threatened  war  between  Peru  and  Spain. 

Our  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature  with 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic.  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Paraguay,  San  Salvador,  and  Hayti. 

During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind 
have  arisen  with  any  of  those  republics,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  sympathies  with  the  United  States 
are  constantly  expressed  with  cordiality  and  earnest- 
ness. 

The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  carso  of 
the  brig  Macedonian  in  1821,  has  been  paid  in  full  by 
the  Government  of  ChiU. 

Civil  war  continues  in  the  Spanish  part  of  San 
Domingo,  apparently  without  prospect  of  an  early 
dose. 

Official  correspondence  has  been  freely  opened 
with  Liberia,  and  it  gives  us  a  pleasing  view  of 
social  and  political  progress  in  that  Republic.  It 
may  be  expected  to  aenve  a  new  ^or  from  Amer- 
ican influence,  improved  by  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

I  solicit  your  authority  to  furnish  to  the  Republic 
a  gunboat  at  moderate  cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States  by  instalments.  Such  a  vessel  is 
needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State  against  the  native 
African  races;  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be 
more  effective  in  arresting  the  African  slave  trade 
than  a  squadron  in  our  own  hands.  The  possession 
of  the  least  or^nized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a 

S onerous  ambition  in  the  Republic,  and  the  con- 
dence  which  we  should  manifest  by  furnishing  it 


would  win  forbearance  and  favor  toward  the  colony 
from  all  civilized  nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America 
and  Europe,  by  the  way  of  Behrinff's  Straits  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Congress 
at  the  last  session,  has  been  undertaken  under  very 
favorable  circumstances,  bv  an  association  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  with  the  coraial  good-will  and  support 
as  well  of  this  Government  as  those  of  Great  Bntam 
and  Russia.  Assurances  have  been  received  from 
most  of  the  South  American  States  of  their  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  enterprise,  and  their  readiness  to 
codperate  in  constructm^  lines  tributary  to  that 
world-encircling  communication.  I  learn, 'with  much 
satisfaction,  that  the  noble  design  of  a  telegraph 
communication  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain  has  been  renewed  with  full  ex- 
pectation of  its  early  accomplishment.  Thus  it  is 
noped  that  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace  the 
country  will  be  able  to  resume  with  energy  and  ad- 
vantage its  former  high  career  of  commerce  and 
civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in 
Effypt  died  m  April  last.  An  unpleasant  altercation 
which  arose  between  the  temporary  incumbent  of  the 
office  and  the  Government  or  the  Pacha  resulted  in 
a  suspension  of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  promptiy 
corrected  on  the  arrival  of  the  successor  in  the  con^ 
sulate,  and  our  relations  with  the  Barbary  powers 
are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  rebellion  which  has  so  Ions  been  flagrant  in 
China  has  at  last  been  suppressed,  with  the  co-oper- 
ating good  offices  of  this  Government  and  of  the 
other  western  commercial  States.  The  judicial  con- 
sular establishment  there  has  become  very  difficult 
and  onerous,  and  it  will  need  legislative  revision  to 
adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  to 
the  more  intimate  intercourse  which  has  been  insti- 
tuted v^th  the  Government  and  people  of  that  vast 
empire.  China  seems  to  be  accepting  with  hearty 
good  will  the  conventional  laws  which  regulate  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  among  ue  western 
nations. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Japan,  and  the 
anomalous  forms  of  its  Government,  the  action  of 
that  empire  in  performing  treaty  stipulations  is  in- 
consistent and  capricious.  Nevertheless,  good  pro- 
gress has  been  effected  by  the  Western  Powers, 
moving  with  enlightened  concert.  Our  own  pecu- 
niary claims  have  been  allowed,  or  put  in  course  of 
settlement,  and  the  inland  sea  has  been  reopened  to 
commerce.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  these 
proceedings  have  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  friendship  of  Japan  toward  the  United  States. 

The  ports  of  Norrolk,  Femandina,  and  Pensacola, 
have  been  opened  bjr  proclamation.  It  is  hoi>ed  that 
foreign  merchants  will  now  consider  whether  it  is  not 
safer  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,  as  well  as 
just  to  the  United  States,  to  resort  to  these  and 
other  open  ports,  than  it  is  to  pursue,  through  manr 
hazards  ana  at  vast  cost,  a  contraband  trade  with 
other  poits  which  are  closed,  if  not  by  actual  mili- 
tary occupation,  at  least  by  a  lawful  and  effective 
blockade. 

For  myself^  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty 
of  tiie  Executive,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  ex- 
clude enemies  of  the  human  race  from  an  asylum  in 
the  United  States.  If  Congress  should  think  that 
proceedings  in  such  cases  lack  the  authority  of  law. 
or  ought  to  be  further  regulated  by  it,  I  recommend 
that  provision  be  made  for  effectually  preventins 
foreign  slave  traders  from  acquiring  domicile  and 
facihties  for  their  criminal  occupation  in  our  country. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  ques- 
tion, the  maritime  powers,  with  the^  lights  they  now 
ei^oy,  would  not  concede  the  privileges  of  a  naval 
belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  States, 
destitute,  as  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  equally 
of  ships  of  war  and  of  ports  and  harbors.  Disloyal 
emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more 
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successful  during  the  last  jear  than  they  were  before  Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of  ib» 

that  time  in  their  efforts,  under  fayor  of  that  privi-  principal  of  the   public   debt  redeemed,  and  the 

lege,  to  embroil  our  country  in  foreign  wars.    The  amount  of  issues  m  substitution  therefor,  and  the 

desire  and  determination  of  the  GoTernments  of  the  actual  cash  operations  of  the  Treasury  were :    r»- 

maritime  States  to  defeat  that  design  are  believed  to  oeipta,  $884,076,640.67  ;    disbursements.    $865,284^- 

be  as  sincere  as  and  cannot  be  more  earnest  than  our  087.86 ;  which  leaves  a  cash  balance  in  tne  Treasurj 

own.    Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political  diflBculties  of  $18,842,558.71. 

have  arisen,  especially  in  Brazilian  and  British  ports,  Of  tne  receipts,  there  were  derived  from  eiwioina 
and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  $102,816,152.99;  m>m  lands,  $588,883.29;  from  direct 
which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  taxes,  $475,648.96;  from  internal  revenue,  $109,741,- 
require,  the  practice  of  constant  vigilance,  and  a  184.10;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $47,511,448.10; 
just  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  pan  of  the  United  and  from  loans  applied  to  actual  expenditures,  in- 
states as  well  as  of  the  nations  concerned  and  their  eluding  former  balance,  $628,448,929.18. 
governments.  There  were  disbursed,  for  the  civil  service,  $S7,- 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed  under  the  505,699.46:  for  pensions  and  Indians,  $7,517,980.97 ; 

treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  the  adjustment  of  the  for  the  War  Department,  $690,791,842.97;   for  ikM 

claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's  Sound  Agri-  Navy  Department,  $85,788,292.77 ;  for  interest  of  the 

cultural  Companies,  in  Oregon,  and  are  now  proceed-  Dubue  debt,  $58,685,421.69— making  an  agsrente  of 

ing  to  the  execution  of  the  trust  assigned  them.  $865,284,087.86,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  weTTreas- 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  nry  of  $18,882,668.71|  as  before  stated, 

the  rejrion  acyacent  to  the  Canadian  border,  by  rea-  For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 

son  of  recent  assaults  and  depredations  committed  first  quarter,  and  the  estimated  receipts  and  disbaTse- 

by  inimical  and  desperate  persons,  who  are  harbored  ments  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of  the  current 

there,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  notice  that  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Tr^w- 

after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  the  period  condi-  ury  in  detail,  I  refer  ^ou  to  the  report  of  the  S«cro- 

tionally  stipulated  in  the  existing  arrangement  with  tarj  of  the  Treasury.     I  concur  with  him  in   the 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States  must  hold  them-  opmion  that  the  proportion  of  monevs  required  to 

selves  at  liberty  to  increase  their  naval  armament  meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derired 

upon  the  lakes,  if  the^  shall  find  that  proceeding  from  taxation  should  be  still  further  increased ;  and 

necessary.    The  condition  of  the  border  will  neces-  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  this  sobj^t,  to 

aarily  come  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation 

question  of  continuing  or  modifying  the  rights  of  as  shall  be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of 

transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as  the  Secretary. 

well  as  the  regulation  of  unports,  which  were  tem-  The  public  debt  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last,  as  ap- 

porarily  estabhshed  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  the  pears  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  amoonted  to 

5th  June,  1864.  $1,740,690,489.49.     Probably,  shoula  the  war  cod- 

I  desire,  however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  tinue  tor  another  year,  that  amount  may  be  increased 

this  statement,  that  the  colonial  authorities  of  Canada  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.    Held  as  it  is, 

are  not  deemed  to  be  intentionally  unjust  or  unfriend-  for  the  most  part,  by  our  own  people,  it  has  beoome 

Iv  toward  the  United  States ;  but,  on  tiie  contrary,  a  substantial  branch  of  national,  though  privsts 

there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that^  with  the  ap-  property.     For  obvious  reasons,  the  more  nearly 

proval  of  the  Imperial  Government,  tlxey  will  make  this  property  can  be  distributed  amonff  all  the  ]peo- 

the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  incursions  pie  the  oetter.     To  favor  such  generu  distributioB, 

across  the  border.  greater  inducements  to  become  owners  might,  per- 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  enconr-  haps,  with  good  effect,  and  without  injury,  be  prs- 

agement  oT  emigration  has,  so  far  as  was  possible,  sented  to  persons  of  limited  means.    With  this  new, 

been  put  into  operation.    It  seems  to  need  amend-  I  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be  both  competent 

mcnt  which  wUl  enable  the  officers  of  the  Government  and  expedient  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limited 

to  prevent  the  practice  of  fruuds  against  the  immi-  amount  of  some  future  issue  of  public  securities 

grants  while  on  their  way,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  might  be  held  by  any  bona  fide  purchaser  exempt 

ports,  so  as  to  secure  them  here  a  free  choice  of  avo-  from  taxation,  and  from  seizure  for  debt,  under  such 

cations  and  places  of  settlement.    A  liberal  dispo-  restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to 

sition  toward  this  great  national  policy  is  manifested  gu^rd  against  abuse  of  so  important  a  privile^ 

by  most  of  the  European  States,  and  ought  to  be  This  would  enable  every  prudent  person  to  set  asids 

reciprocated  on  our  part  by  giving  the  immigrants  a  small  annuitv  against  a  possible  day  of  want, 

effective  protection.    I  regard  our  emigrants  as  one  Privileges  like  Qiese  would  render  the  possession 

of  the  principal  replenishing  streams  wnich  are  ap-  of  such  securities  to  the  amount  limited,  most  de- 

pointea  by  Providence  to  repair  the  ravages  of  inter-  sirable  to  every  person  of  small  means  who  might 

nal  war,  and  its  wastes  ot  national  strength  and  be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  purpose.    The  irreat 

health.    All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  the  flow  advantage  of  citizens  being  creditors  as  weU   9A 

of  that  stream  in  its  present  fulness,  and  to  that  end  debtors,  with  relation  to  the  public  debt,  is  obvioosi 

the  Government  must,  in  every  way,  make  ft  mani-  Men  readily  perceive  that  they  cannot  be  much  op- 

fest  that  it  neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  in-  pressed  bv  a  debt  which  thev  owe  to  themselves. 

voluntary  military  service  upon  those  who  come  from  The  puolio  debt  on  the  first  day  of  Julv  ^^sV  s'* 

other  lands  to  cast  their  lot  in  our  countrv.  though  somewhat  exceeding  the  esumate  or  the  Seo- 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  retary  of  the  Treasury  made  to  Congress  at  the  coin- 
successfully  administered  during  th^  past  year.  The  mencement  of  the  last  session,  falls  short  of  the  esti- 
le^slation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  bene-  mate  of  that  officer  made  in  the  preceding  December, 
ficially  affected  the  revenues,  although  sufficient  as  to  its  probable  amount  at  tne  beipnning  of  this 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  experience  the  full  effect  year,  by  the  sum  of  $8,995,097.81.  This  fact  exhibits 
of  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  a  satisfactory  condition  and  conduct  of  the  operations 
imposing  increasea  taxation.  of  the  Treasury. 

The  receipts  during  the  ^ear,  from  all  sources.  The  national  banking  system  is  proving  to  be  ao- 

upon  the  basis  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secrets^  ceptable  to  capitalists  and  to  the  people.    On  the 

01  the  Treasury,  including  loans  and  the  balance  in  25th  day  of  November  584  national  banks  had  been 

the  TreasuiT,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1868,  were  organized,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 

$1,894,796,007.62;  and  the  aggregate  disbursements,  conversions  from  State  banks.    Changes  from  State 

upon  the  same  basis,  were  $1,298,056,101.89,  leaving  systems  to  the  national  systems  arc  rapidly  taking 

a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  as  shown  by  warrants,  of  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  very  soon,  tnere  wUl  be 

$96,746,905.78.  in  the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  autiiorixed 
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hj  Oongress,  and  no  bank  note  circulation  not  se-  uon  of  population,  improveinent,  and  gc  remmental 

cured  by  the  Government.     That  the  Goyernment  institutions  oyer  the  new  and  unoccupied  portions 

and  the  people  will  derive  great  benefit  from  this  of  our  country  have  scarcely  been  checked,  much 

chanffe  in  the  banking  systems  of  the  country  can  less  impeded  or  destroyed,  by  our  great  civil  war. 

hardly  be  questioned.      The  national  system  will  which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to  have  absorbed 

create  a  reliable  and  permanent  influence  m  support  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation, 

of  the  national  credit,  and  protect  thepeople  against  The  organization  and  admission  of  the  State  of 

losses  in  the  use  of  paper  mone;^.     Wnetner  or  not  Nevada  has  been  completed  in  conformity  with  law, 

any  further  legislation   is   advisable  for  the  sup-  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  firmly  established 

pression  of  State  bank  issues,  it  will  be  for  Congress  in  the  mountains,  which  once  seemed  a  barren  and 

to  determine.    It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  uninhabitable  waste  between  the  Atlantic  States  and 

cannot  be  satisfactorily  conducted  unless  the  Gov-  those  which  have  grown  up  on  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 

emm^nt  can  exercise  a  restraining  power  over  the  cific  Ocean, 

bank  note  circulation  of  the  country.  The  Territories  of  the  Union  are  generally  in  a 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  ac-  condition,  of  prosperity  and  rapid  growth.     Idaho 

companpn|;  documents  will  detail  the  campaigns  of  and  Hontanaj  by  reason  of  their  great  distance  and 

the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date  of  the  last  an-  the  interruption  of  communication  with  them  b^  In- 

nual  messa^,  and  also  the  operations  of  the  several  dian  hostiUties,  have  been  only  partially  organized ; 

administrative  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  dur-  but  it  is  understood  that  these  difficulties  are  about 

ing  the  last  year.    It  will  also  specify  the  measures  to  disappear,  which  will  permit  their  governments, 

deemed  essential  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  like  those  of  the  others,  to  go  into  speedy  and  full 

keep  up  and  supply  the  requisite  military  force.  operation. 

Tne  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav^r  presents  .    As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of 

a  comprehensive  and   satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  this  material  growth  of  the  nation,  I  ask  the  atten- 

affairs  of  that  department  and  of  the  naval  service,  tion  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  information  and  im- 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  and  laudable  pride  portant  recommendations  relating  to  the  public  lands^ 

to  our  countrymen  that  a  navy  of  such  vast  propor-  Indian  affairs,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  mineral  dis- 

tions  has  been  organized  in  so  brief  a  period,  and  coveries,  contained  in  the  report  or  the  Secretary  of 

conducted  with  so  much  efficiency  and  success.  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and 

The  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  which  report  also  embraces  the  subjects  of  patents, 

under  construction  on  the  1st  of  December,  186^  pensions,  and  other  topics  of  public  interest  pertain- 

shows  a  total  of  671  vessels,  carrying  4,610  guns,  and  mg  to  his  department. 

of  510,808  tons,  being  an  increase,  during,  the  year  The  quantity  of  public  land  disposed  of  durine  the 

oyer  and  above  all  losses  in  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  five  quarters  ending  on  the  80th  of  September  last, 

of  88  vessels,  16T  guns,  and  42,427  tons.    The  total  was  4,221,842  acres,  of  which  1,588,614  acres  were 

number  of  men  at  this  time  in  the  naval  service,  in-  entered  under  the  homestead  law.    The  remainder 

eluding  officers,  is  about  51,000.  was  located  with  military  land  warrants,  aericul- 

There  have  been  captured  by  the  navy  during  the  tural  scrip  certified  to  States  for  railroads,  and  sold 

year  824  yessels,  and  the  whole  number  of  naval  cap-  for  cash.    The  cash  received  for  sales  and  location 

tures  since  hostilities  commenced  is  1,879,  of  which  fees  was  $1,019,446. 

267  are  steamers.  The  income  irom  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 

The  eross  proceeds  arisinfffi-om  the  sale  of  con-  ingJune80,1864t  was  $678,007.21,  against  $186,077.95 

demned  prize  property,  thus  far  reported,  amount  to  received  during  the  preceding  year.    The  aggregate 

$1^896,250.51.    A  large  amount  or  such  proceeds  is  number  of  acres  surveyed  during  the  year  has  been 

still  under  adjudication  and  vet  to  be  reported.  equal  to  the  quantity  disposed  of;  and  there  is  open 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Navy  Department  of  to  settlement  about  188,000.000  acres  of  surveyed  land, 

every  description,  including  the  cost  of  tne  immense  The  great  enterprise  or  connecting,  the  Atlantic 

squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence  from  with  the  Pacific  States  by  railways  and  telegraph 

the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  Ist  of  November,  1864»  lines  has  been  entered  upon  with  a  viffor  that  gives 

are  $288, 647, 262. 25.  assurance  of  success  notwithstandinjg;  the  embarrass- 

Tour  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  va-  ments  arising  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  ma- 

rious  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  terials  and  labor.    The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the 

especially  in  regard  to  a  navyprard  and  suitable  es-  road  has  been  definitely  located  for  one  hundred 

taDlishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  iron  miles  westward  firom  the  initial  point  of  Omaha  Oiij, 

yessels,  and  the  machinery  and  armature  for  our  Nebraska^  and  a  preliminary  location  of  the  Pacific 

ships,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  an-  Railroad  of  California  has  been  made  from  Sacra- 

nual  message.  mento  eastward  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Truckee 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  ex-  River  in  Nevada, 

pressed  in  the  report  in  relation  to  the  legislation  of  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  cinnabar 

Congress  at  its  last  session  in  respect  to  prize  on  our  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  heretofore  known, 

inland  waters.  and  the  country  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  subordinate  ranges,  now 
Secretary  as  to  the  propriety  of  creating  the  new  teems  with  enterprising  labor,  which  is  nchly  re- 
rank  of  vice-admiral  in  our  naval  service.  munerative.    It  is  believed  that  the  product  of  the 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Post-  mines  of  precious  metals  in  that  region  has  during 

master  General  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  opera-  the  year  ri^ached,  if  not  exceeded,  one  hundred  mill- 

tions  and  financi|tl  condition  of  the  Post  Office  De-  ions  in  value, 

partment.  It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message 

The  postal  reyenues  for  the  year  endine  June  80,  that  our  Indian  system  be  remodelled.    Congress,  at 

1864,  amounted  to  $12,488,258.78,  and  the  expen-  its  last  session,  actingr  upon  the  recommendation, 

ditures  to  $12.644,786.20 ;  the  excess  of  expenditures  did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  system  in  California; 

over  receipts  being  $206,662.42.  and  it  is  believed  that  under  the  present  organisation 

The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster  General  on  the  management  of  the  Indians  there  will  be  attended 

the  subject  of  special  grants  by  the  Government  in  with  reasonable  success.    Much  yet  remains  to  b« 

aid  of  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  ocean  mail  done  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  of  the 

steamshipn,  and  the  policy  he  recommends  for  the  Indians  m  other  parts  or  the  countir  to  render  it 

development  of  increased  commercial  intercourse  secure  for  the  advancing  settler,  and  to  provide  for 

with  ai^'acent  and  neighboring  countries,  should  re-  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.    Thj9  Secretary  reiterates 

ceive  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress.  his  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  oC 

H  is  of  noteworthy  interest  that  the  steady  expan-  Congress  is  invited. 
TOL.  IT. — 14      A 
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The  liberal  proTicdon  made  bv  Congress  for  paying 

Eensdons  to  invalid  soldiers  ana  sailors  of  the  repub- 
Cf  and  to  the  widows,  orphans^  and  dependent 
mothers  of  those  who  hare  fallen  m  battle,  or  died 
of  disease  contracted,  or  of  wounds  received  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  have  been  diligently  admin- 
istered. There  have  been  added  to  the  pension  rolls 
daring  the  vear  ending  the  80th  day  of  June  last 
the  names  of  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of  271  dis- 
abled seamen,  making  the  present  number  of  army 
invalid  pensioners  22,797,  and  of  navy  invalid  pen- 
sioners, 712. 

Of  widows,  orphans,  and  mothers,  22,198  have 
been  placed  on  tne  army  pension  rolls,  and  248  on 
the  navy  rolls.  The  present  number  of  army  pen- 
sioners of  this  class  is  25,438,  and  of  navy  pension- 
ers, 793.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number 
of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was  1,430 ;  only  twelve 
of  them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  have  since 
died.  The  remainder  are  those  who,  under  the  law, 
receive  pensions  because  of  relationship  to  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers.  During  the  year  ending  the  80th 
of  June,  1864,  $4,604,616.^  have  been  pam  to  pen- 
sioners of  all  classes. 

I  cheerfully  commend  to  your  continued  patronage 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  have  hitherto  been  established  or  fostered 
by  Confess :  and  res]>ectfull^  refer,  for  information 
concemmg  tnem,  and  in  relation  to  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  the  Capitol,  and  other  matters  of  local 
interest,  to  the  report  of  the  Secretarv. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  present  energetic  and  faithful  heaa,  is 
rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  ffreat  and  vital 
interest  it  was  created  to  advance.  It  is  peculiarly 
the  people's  department,  in  which  they  reel  more 
directly  concerned  than  in  any  other.  I  commend 
it  to  the  continued  attention  and  fdstering  care  of 
Congress. 

The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  message 
all, the  important  lines  and  positions  then  occupied 
by  our  forces  have  been  maintained,  and  our  arms 
have  steadily  advanced ;  thus  liberating  the  regions 
left  in  rear,  so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  parts  of  other  States  have  again  produced  rea- 
sonably fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  oper- 
ations of  the  year  is  General  Sherman's  attempted 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  directly  through  the 
insurgent  re^on.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase 
of  our  relative  strength  that  our  General-in-Chief 
should  feel  able  to  confront  and  hold  in  check  every 
active  force  of  tho  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a  well 
appointed  large  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition. 
The  result  not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  m  regard 
to  it  is  not  here  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during 
the  year  to  the  efifect  of  moulding  society  for  dura- 
bility in  the  Union.  Although  short  of  complete 
success,  it  is  much  in  the  riffht  direction,  that  twelve 
thousand^  citizens  in  each  of  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  have  organized  State  governments, 
with  free  constitutions^  and  are  earnestly  struggling 
to  maintain  and  administer  them.  The  movements 
in  the  same  direction,  more  extensive,  though  less 
definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  But  Maryland  presents 
the  example  of  complete  success.  Maryland  is  se- 
cure to  liberty  and  Union  for  all  the  future.  The 
ffeniuS'  of  rebellion  wiU  no  more  claim  Maryland, 
like  another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  out,  it  may 
seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  aboUshins  slavery  through- 
out the  United  States,  passed  the  Eenate,  but  failed 
for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  the  present  is  the 
same  Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  members,  and 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of 
those  who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recom- 


mend the  reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure at  the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract 
question  is  not  changed ;  but  an  intervening  election 
shows,  almost  certainly,  that  the  next  Congresa  will 
pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Henoe  there  ia 
only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed 
amendment  will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action* 
And  as  it  is  to  go,  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree 
that  the  sooner  tne  better? 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  imposed  a 
duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  l^eir 
votes,  any  further  than,  as  an  additional  element  to 
be  considered,  their  judgment  may  be  affected  "b^  it. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now,  for  the  first  tame, 
heard  upon  the  <^uestion.  In  a  great  national  crisis 
like  ours  unanimity  of  action  among  those  seeking 
a  common  end  is  very  desirable,  almost  indispensa- 
ble. And  yet  no  approach  to  such  nnanimitv  is  at- 
tainable unless  some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  simply  because  it  is  the  will  of 
the  majority..  In  this  case,  the  common  end  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union:  and,  amone  the  means  te 
secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  uie  election,  is 
most  olearlv  declared  in  favor  of  such  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  most  reliable  indication  of  pubHo  porpose  in 
this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections. 
Judging  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  resnlt,  the 
purpose  or  the  people,  within  the  loyal  Statee,  te 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  never  more 
firm  no^  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now.  The  ex- 
traordinarv  calmness  and  good  order  with  which  the 
millions  or  voters  met  ana  mingled  at  the  poUs  gire 
strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  onlv  all  those  who 
supported  the  Union  ticket,  so  called,  but  a  great 
majority  of  the  opposing  party  also  may  be  tsirly 
claimed  to  entertain  and  to  oe  actuated  by  the  same 
purpose. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  this  effect  that 
no  candidate  for  any  office  whatever,  hizh  or  low, 
has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the  avowal  that  be  was 
for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has  been  much  im- 
pugning of  motives,  and  much  heated  controversy 
as  to  the  proper  means  and  best  mode  of  advancing 
the  Union  cause ;  but  on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union 
or  no  Union  the  noliticians  have  shown  their  instinct- 
ive knowledge  that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the 
people.  In  affording  the  people  the  fair  opportunity 
of  showing,  one  to  another  and  to  the  world,  thia 
firmness  and  unanimitv  of  purpose,  the  election  has 
been  of  vast  value  to  the  national  cause. 

The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact  not  less 
valuable  to  be  known — ^the  fact  that  we  do  not  ap- 
proach exhaustion  in  the  most  important  branch  of 
national  resources — ^that  of  living  men.  While  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  manj 
graves,  and  carried  mourning  to  so  manv  hearts,  it 
IS  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  witii  the  sur- 
viving, the  fallen  have  been  so  few.  While  corps, 
and  divisions,  and  brigades,  and  regiments  have 
formed,  and  fough^  ancTdwindled  and  gone  out  of 
existence,  a  snreat  majority  of  the  men  who  composed 
them  are  stilT  living^.  The  same  is  true  of  the  naval 
service.  The  election  returns  prove  this.  So  many 
voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regularlj 
holding  elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago,  to 
wit,  California^  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  I^ew  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon^  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin,  cast  8,982,011  votes  now,  against 
8,870,222  cast  then,  showing  an  aggregate  now  of 
8,983,  Oil.  To  this  is  to'be  added  88,762  cast  now  in 
the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States 
did  not  vote  in  1860,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to 
4,015,783,  and  the  net  increase  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  war  to  145^^51.  A  table  is  ap- 
pended showing  particulars.  To  this  again  should 
be  added  the  number  of  all  soldiers  in  the  field  from 
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MaASftcbnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jeney,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California,  who,  bj  the  laws 
of  those  States^  could  not  rote  away  from  their 
homes,  and  which  number  cannot  be  less  than 
^,000.  Nor  7et  is  this'  all.  The  number  in  organ- 
ized  Territories  is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  years 
ago^  while  thousands,  white  and  black,  join  us  as  the 
national  arms  press  back  the  insurgent  lines. 

So  much  is  shown,  affirmatiyel^  and  negatiyelj, 
by*  the  election.  It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how 
the  increase  has  been  produced^  or  to  show  that  it 
would  haye  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which  is 
probably  true.  The  important  fact  remains  demon- 
strated  that  we  haye  more  men  now  than  we  had 
when  the  war  beean ;  that  we  are  not  exhausted, 
nor  in  process  oi  exhaustion ;  that  we  are  gaining 
strem^h,  and  may,  if  need  be,  maintain  the  contest 
indefinitely.  This  as  to  men.  Material  resources 
are  now  more  complete  and  abundant  than  eyer. 

The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted, 
and,  as  we  belieye,  inexhaustible.  The  public  pur- 
pose to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national  au- 
thority is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  belieye.  unchange- 
able. The  manner  of  continuing  the  effort  remains 
to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of  all  the  eyi- 
dence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at 
negotiation  with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in 
any  good.  He  would  accept  nothing  short  of  soyer- 
ance  of  the  Union — precisely  what  we  will  not  and 
cannot  giye.    His  declarations  to  this  effect  are  ex- 

S licit  and  oft-repeated.     He  does  not  attempt  to 
eceiye  us.     He  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceiye 
ourselyes. 

He  cannot  yoluntarily  reaccept  the  Union;  we 
cannot  yoluntarily  yield  it.  Between  him  and  us 
the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It  is  an 
issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war  and  decided  by 
yictory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten ;  if  the  South- 
ern people  fail  nim,  he  is  beaten.  Either  way,  it 
would  be  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  What 
is  true,  howeyer,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent 
cause  is  not  necessarily  true  of  those  who  follow. 

Although  he  cannot  reaccept  the  Union,  they  can. 
Some  of  them,  we  know,  already  desire  peace  and  re- 
union. The  number  of  such  may  increase.  They 
can,  at  any  moment,  have  peace  simply  by  laying 
down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much,  the 
Goyemment  could  not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war 
against  them.  The  loyal  people  would  not  sustain 
or  allow  it. 

If  oncstions  should  remain,  we  would  adjust 
them  Dy  the  peaceful  means  of  legblation,  confer- 
ence, courts,  and  yotes,  operating  only  in  consti- 
tutional and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain,  and 
other  possible,  questions  are,  and  would  be,  beyond 
the  Executive  power  to  adjust ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
admission  of  members  into  Congress,  and  whatever 
might  require  the  appropriation  of  money.  The 
Executive  power  itseu  would  be  greatly  diminished 
bjr  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and  re- 
missions of  forfeitures,  however,  would  still  be  with- 
in Executive  control.  In  what  spirit  and  temper 
this  would  be  exercised  can  be  easily  judged  by  the 
past. 

^  A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  spe- 
cified terms,  were  offered  to  all,  except  certain  desig- 
nated classes,  and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  made 
known  that  the  excej)ted  classes  were  still  within 
contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During  the  year 
many  availed  themselves  of  the  general  provision, 
and  many  more  would,  only  that  the  signs  of  baa 
faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as 
rendered  the  practical  process  less  easy  and  certain. 
During  the  same  time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been 
granted  to  individuals  of  the  excepted  classes,  and 
no  voluntary  application  has  been  aenied. 

Thus,  practically,  the  door  has  been,  for  a  full 
year,  open  to  all,  exce|>t  such  as  were  not  in  condi- 
tion to  make  free  choice — that  is,  such  as  were  in 


custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  pen  to 
all.  But  the  time  may  come — probably  will  come- 
when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed; 
and  that  in  lieu  more  rigorous  measures  than  here- 
tofore shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  national  authority  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents as  the  only  indispensable  condition  to  end* 
ing  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract 
nothing  heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the 
declaration  made  a  year  affo,  that  ''while  I  remain  in 
my  present  position  I  shau  not  attempt  to  retract  or 
modify  the  emancipation  proclamation,  nor  shall  I 
return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms 
of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  act  of  Congress." 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means^ 
make  it  an  executive  duty  to  refinslave  such  persons, 
another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  per- 
form it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part 
of  those  who  began  it. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
DxoxMBSK,  4S,  1864. 

Jeffertan  DavW^s  Message. 

lb  the  Senate  and  ffonee  of  E^eeentathee 

of  the  Confedmxte  Statee  of  America  : 

Ton  are  assembled  under  circumstances  of  deep 
interest  to  your  country;  and  it  is  fortunate  thaL 
coming  as  you  do,  newly  elected  by  the  people  and 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  various  localities^ 
you  will  be  the  better  able  to  devise  measures  adapt- 
ed to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  service  without 
imposin^^  unnecessary  burdens  on  the  citizen.  The 
brief  penod  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  has  not  afforded  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  most  important  laws 
then  enacted,  nor  have  the  events  occurring  in  the 
interval  been  such  as  materially  to  cluuige  the  state 
of  the  country. 

The  uniust  war  commenced  agidnst  us,  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  in  usurpation  ofpower 
not  delegated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
is  still  characterized  by  the  barbarism  with  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  conducted  by  the  enemj.  Aged 
men,  helpless  women  and  children,  appeal  in  vain  to 
the  humanity  which  should  be  inspirea  by  their  con- 
dition, for  immunity  from  arrest,  incarceration,  or 
banishment  from  their  homes.  Plunder  and  devas- 
tation of  the  property  of  non-combatants,  destruc* 
tion  of  private  dwellings,  and  even  of  edifices  de- 
voted to  the  worship  or  God,'  expeditions  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  sacking  cities,  consigning 
them  to  the  fiames^  killing  the  unarmed  inhabitants, 
and  inflicting  horrible  outrages  on  women  and  chil- 
dren, are  some  of  the  constantly  recurring  atrocities 
of  the  invader.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  pretended 
that  such  acts  conduce  to  an^  end  which  their  au- 
thors dare  avow  before  the  civilized  world,  and  soon- 
er or  later  Christendom  must  mete  out  to  them  the 
condemnation  which  such  brutality  deserves.  The 
sufferings  thus  ruthlessly  inflicted  upon  the  people 
of  the  invaded  districts  has  served  but  to  illustrate 
their  patriotism.  Entire  unanimity  and  zeal  for  their 
country's  cause  have  been  preeminently  conspicuous 
among  those  whose  sacriflces  have  been  greatest.  So 
the  army  which  has  borne  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
the  war  J  which  has  been  subjected  to  privations  and 
disappointments  ^tests  of  manly  fortitude  far  more 
severe  than  the  orief  fatigues  and  perils  o(  actual 
combat),  has  been  the  centre  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope.  From  the  camp  comes  the  voice  of  the  soldier 
patriot  invoking  each  who  is  at  home,  in  the  sphere 
he  best  may  fill,  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the 
support  of  a  cause,  in  the  success  of  which  their  con- 
fidence has  never  faltered.  They,  the  veterans  of 
many  a  hard-fought  field,  tender  to  their  countiy, 
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without  limit  of  time^  a  serric'e  of  priceless  value  to  spectacle  of  their  suffering  augjments  our  longing 

us,  one  which  posterity  will  hold  in  grateful  remem-  desire  to  relieye  from  similar  trials  our  own  brave 

brance.  men,  who  have  spent  so  manv  wearj  months  in  a 

In  considering  the  state  of  the  country,  the  reflec-  cruel  and  useless  imprisonment,  endured  with  heroic 

tion  Is  naturaUy  suggested  that  this  is  the  third  Con-  constancj.    The  deUvery,  after  a  suspension  of  soma 

gress  of  the  (Confederate  States  of  America.    The  weeks,  has  just  been  resumed  by  the  enemy ;  but  as 

provisional  government  was  formed,  its  Congress  they  give  no  assurance  of  intent  to  carry  out  the  car 

neld  four  sessions,  lived  its  appointed  term,  and  tel,  an  interruption  of  the  exchange  may  recur  at  axi^ 

passed  awa;^.    The  permanent  government  was  then  moment. 

organized,  its  different  departments  established,  a  The  reports  of  the  departments,  herewith  submit 

Congress  elected,  which  also   held  four  sessions,  ted,  are  referred  to  for  full  information  in  relation  to 

served  its  full  constitutional   term,   and   expired,  the  matters  appertaininjg  to  each.    There  are  two  of 

Ton,  the  second  Congress  under  the  permanent  eov-  them  on  whicn  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  special 

emment,  are  now  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  remark. 

appointed  by  law  for  commencing  your  session.  All  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states 
these  events  have  passed  into  history^  notwithstand-  facts  justifying  the  conclusion  that  the  law  i>asaed  at 
ing  the  threat  of  our  prompt  subjugation,  made  three  the  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from 
years  ago,  bv  a  people  that  presume  to  assert  a  title  circulation  the  larse  excess  of  Treasury  notes  here- 
to govern  States  wnose  separate  and  independent  tofore  issued,  has  had  the  desired  effect,  and  that  bj 
■overeignty  was  recognized  by  treaty  with  France  the  1st  July  the  amount  in  circulation  will  have  been 
and  Great 'Britain  in  the  last  century^  and  remained  reduced  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  $280,000,000.  It  is 
unquestioned  for  nearly  three  generations.  Yet  these  believed  to  be  of  primarv  importance  that  no  further 
very  governments,  in  disregard  of  duty  and  treaty  issue  of  notes  should  take  place,  and  that  the  use  of 
obligations,  which  bind  them  to  recognize  as  inde-  the  credit  of  the  Government  should  be  restricted  to 
pendent  Virginia  and  other  Confederate  States,  per-  the  two  other  modes  provided  by  Congress,  viz. :  the 
sist  in  countenancing,  b^  moral  influence^  if  not  in  sale  of  bonds  and  tiie  issue  of  certificates  bearing  in- 
aiding  by  unfair  and  partial  action,  the  claim  set  up  terest,  for  the  price  of  supplies  purchased  within  our 
by  the  Efxecutive  of  a  foreign  government  to  exercise  limits.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  authorizes  the 
despotic  sway  over  the  States  thus  recognized,  and  issue  by  the  Treasury  of  new  notes  to  the  extent  of 
treat  the  invasion  of  them  by  their  former  limited  two-thirds  of  the  amount  received  under  its  provis- 
and  special  agent  as  though  it  were  the  attempt  of  a  ions.  The  estimate  of  the  amount  funded  under  this 
sovereign  to  suppress  a  rebellion  against  lawful  au-  law  is  shown  to  be  $800,000,000,  and  if  two-tbirda  of 
thority.  Ungenerous  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  sum  be  reissued,  we  shall  have  an  addition  of 
our  present  condition,  and  our  rights  have  been  vio-  $200,000,000  to  our  circulation,  believed  to  be  already 
lated.  our  vessels-of-war  detainecT  in  ports  to  which  ample  for  the  business  of  the  country.  The  addition 
thev  nad  been  invited  by  proclamations  of  neutrality,  of  this  large  sum  to  the  volume  of  the  currency 
ana  in  one  instance  our  flag  also  insulted  where  the  would  be  attended  by  disastrous  effects,  and  would 
sacred  right  of  asylum  was  supposed  to  be  secure :  produce  the  speedy  recurrence  of  the  evils  from 
while  one  of  these  governments  has  contented  isselr  which  the  funding  law  has  rescued  the  country.  If 
with  simply  deprecating  by  deferential  representations  our  arms  are  crowned  with  the  success  which  we 
the  conduct  of  our  enemy  in  the  constantlv-recurring  have  so  much  reason  to  hope,  we  may  well  expec4 
instances  of  his  contemptuous  disregard  of  neutral  that  this  war  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond  the  cur 
rights  and  flagrant  violations  of  pubhc  law.  It  may  rent  year,  and  nothing  would  so  much  retard  th« 
be  that  foreign  governments,  like  our  enemies,  have  beneficent  influence  of  peace  on  all  the  interests  oi 
mistaken  our  desire  for  peace,  unreservedlv  ex-  our  country,  as  the  existence  of  s  gi^st  mass  of  cor 
pressed,  for  evidence  of  exhaustion,  and  have  thence  rency  not  redeemable  in  coin.  With  our  vast  re> 
inferred  the  probability  of  success  in  the  effort  to  sources,  the  circulation,  if  restricted  to  its  present 
subjugate  or  exterminate  the  millions  of  human  be-  volume,  would  be  easily  manageable,  and  by  gradual 
ings  who,  in  these  States,  prefer  any  fate  to  submis-  absorption  in  payment  of  public  dues,  would  give 
sion  to  their  savage  assailants.  place  to  the  precious  metals,  the  only  basis  of  a  cur- 

I  see  no  prospect  of  an  early  change  in  the  course  rency  adapted  to  commerce  with  forei^  countries, 

heretofore  pursued  by  these  governments ;  but  when  In  our  present  circumstances  I  know  ot  no  mode  of 

this  delusion  shall  have  been  dispelled,  and  when  providing  for  the  public  wants  which  would  entail 

our  independence,  by  the  valor  and  fortitude  of  our  sacrifices  so  great  as  a  fresh  issue  of  Treasury  note& 

people,  snail  have  been  won  against  all  the  hostile  and  I  trust  that  vou  will  concur  in  the  propriety  of 

influences  combined  against  us,  and  can  no  longer  be  absolutely  forbidoing  any  increase  of  inose  now  in 

ignored  bv  open  foes  or  professed  neutrals,  this  war  circulation. 

will  have  left,  with  its  proud  memories,  a  record  of  Officers  have  been  appointed  and  despatched  to  the 

many  wrongs,  which  it  may  not  misbecome  us  to  trans-Mississippi  States,  and  the  necessary  measures 

forgive — some  for  which  we  may  not  properly  for-  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  enacted  to  ob- 

bear  from  demanding  redress.    In  the  mean  time,  it  viate  delays  in  administering  the  Treasury  and  other 

is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  every  avenue  of  nego-  Executive  Departments  in  those  States ;  but  suffi- 

tiation  is  closed  against  us ;  that  our  enemy  is  mak-  cient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  results, 

ing  renewed  and  strenuous  efforts  for  our  destruction,  In  relation  to  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  at 

and  that  the  sole  resource  for  us,  as  a  people  secure  the  present  time — the  efficiency  of  our  armies  in  the 

in  the  justice'  of  our  cause  and  holding  our  liberties  field— it  is  graUfying  to  assure  you  that  the  discipline 

to  be  more  precious  than  all  other  earthlv  possess-  and  instruction  of  the  troops  have  kept  pace  with  the 

ions,  is  to  combine  and  apply  every  available  element  improvement  in  material  and  equipment.    We  have 

of  power  for  their  defence  and  preservation.  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  results  of  the 

On  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  I  legislation  on  this  subject  and  on  the  increased  ad- 

greatly  regret  to  be  unable  to  give  you  satbfactory  mmistrative  energy  in  the  different  bureaux  of  the 

information.    The  Government  of  the  United  States,  War  Department,  and  may  not  unreasonably  indulge 

while  persisting  in  failure  to  execute  the  terms  of  anticipations  of  commensurate  success  in  the  ensu- 

the  cartel,  make  occasional  deliveries  of  prisoners,  ine  campaign. 

and  then  suspend  action  without  apparent  cause.  I  The  organization  of  reserves  is  in  progress,  and  it 
confess  my  inability  to  comprehend  their  policv  or  is  hoped  they  will  be  valuable  in  affording  local  pro- 
purpose.  The  prisoners  held  by  us,  in  spite  of  hu-  tection  without  requiring  details  and  oetachmeuU 
mane  care,  are  perishing  from  the  inevitable  effects  firom  active  force. 

of  imprisonment  and  the  nome  sickness  produced  by  Among  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 

the  hopelessness  of  release  from  con^nement.    The  port  of  we  Secretary  of  War,  your  attention  is  spe- 
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dally  invited  to  those  in  which  legislation  is  sag- 
gested  on  the  following  snbjects,  viz. : 

The  tenure  of  office  of  the  general  officers  in  the 
prorisional  army,  and  a  proper  discrimination  in  the 
compensation  of  the  different  grades. 

The  provision  required  in  aid  of  inyalid  officers 
who  have  resigned  in  consequence  of  wounds  or 
sickness  contracted  while  in  the  service. 

The  amendment  of  the  law  which  deprives  officers 
in  the  field  of  the  privilege  of  purchasing  rations,  and 
thus  adds  to  their  emlTarrassment,  instead  of  con- 
ferring the  benefit  intended. 

The  organisation  of  the  general  staff  of  the  armVy 
in  relation  to  which  a  special  message  will  shortly  be 
addressed  to  you,  containing  the  reasons  which  com- 
pelled me  to  withhold  my  approval  of  a  bill  passed 
D^  your  predecessors  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  ses- 
sion to  aUow  time  for  returning  it  lor  their  reconsid- 
eration. 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  allowance  now 
made  for  the  transportation  of  officers  travelling  un- 
der orders. 

The  mode  of  providing  officers  for  the  execution 
of  the  conscript  laws. 

The  means  of  securing  greater  despatch  and  more 
regular  administration  oMustice  in  examining  and 
disposing  of  the  records  or  cases  reported  from  the 
courts-martial  and  military  courts  in  the  army. 

The  recent  events  of  the  war  are  highl]^  creditable 
to  our  troops,  exhibiting  energy  and  vigilance  com- 
bined with  the  habitual  gallantry  which  they  have 
taught  us  to  expect  on  all  occasions.  We  have  been 
cheered  by  important  and  valuable  successes  in 
Florida,  Northern  Mississippi,  Western  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky,  Western  Louisiana  and  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  reflecting  the  highest  honor  on  the 
skill  and  conduct  of  our  commanders,  and  on  the 
incomparable  soldiers  whom  it  is  their  privilege  to 
lead.  A  naval  attack  on  Mobile  was  so  successfully 
repulsed  at  the  outer  works  that  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  and  the  nine  months'  siege  of  Charleston 
has  been  practically  suspended,  leaving  that  noble 
city  and  its  fortresses,  imperishable  monuments  to 
the  skill  and  fortitude  of  its  defenders.  The  armies 
in  Northern  Georgia  and  in  Northern  Yirffinia  still 
oppose,  with  unshaken  front,  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  the  invader ;  and  our  generals, 
armies  ancT  people,  are  animated  by  cheerful  con- 
fidence. 

Let  us,  then,  while  resolute  in  devoting  all  our 
ener^es  to  securing  the  realization  of  the  bright 
auspices  which  encourage  us,  not  forget  that  our 
humble  and  most  erateml  thanks  are  due  to  Him, 
without  whose  guidance  and  protecting  care  all  hu- 
man efforts  are  of  no  avail,  and  to  whose  interpo- 
sition are  due  the  manifold  successes  with  which 
we  have  been  cheered. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

RiomcovD,  May  8, 1864. 


Jefferson  Ba^is^s  Memage. 

To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  B^preeentativee 

of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  : 
It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  welcome  your  presence 
at  an  earlier  day  than  that  usual  for  your  session,  and 
with  confidence  that  I  invoke  the  aid  ofyour  counsel 
at  a  time  of  such  public  exigency.  Th^  campaign 
which  was  commenced  almost  simultaneously  with 
your  session  in  May  last,  and  which  was  still  in 
progress  at  your  adjournment  in  the  middle  of  June, 
has  not  yet  reached  its  close.  It  has  been  prosecutea 
on  a  scale  and  with  an  energy  heretofore  unequalled. 
When  we  revert  to  the  condition  of  our  country  at 
the  inception  of  the  operations  of  the  present  year, 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  made  by  the 
enemy,  the  number  of  his  forces,  the  accumulation 
of  his  warlike  supplies,  and  the  prodigality  with 
which  his  vast  resources  have  been  lavisned  in  the 
attempt  to  render  success  assured;  when  we  con- 


trast the  numbers  and  means  at  our  disposal  for  re- 
sistance, and  when  we  contemplate  the  results  of  a 
struggle  apparently  so  uneoual,  we  cannot  fail,  while 
renoering  tne  full  meed  or  deserved  praise  to  our 
generals  and  soldiers,  to  perceive  that  a  power  high- 
er tban  man  has  willed  our  deliverance,  and  grate- 
fully to  recognize  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence 
in  enabling  us  successfully  to  withstand  the  utmost 
efforts  of  uie  enemy  for  our  subjugation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  tne  State  of  Texas 
was  partially  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  large 

Sortions  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  lay  apparenuy 
efenceless.  Of  the  Federal  soldiers  who  invaded 
Texas,  none  are  known  to  remain  except  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  northwestern  Louisiana  a  large  and 
well-appointed  army,  aided  by  a  powerful  fleet,  was 
repeatedly  defeated!  and  deemed  itself  fortunate  in 
finally  escaping  witn  a  loss  of  one-third  of  its  num- 
bers, a  large  part  of  its  military  trains,  and  many 
transports  and  gunboats.  The  enemy's  occupation 
of  that  State  is  reduced  to  the  narrow  district  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  his  fieet.  Arkansas  has  been 
recovered  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  posts, 
while  our  forces  have  penetrated  into  Central  Mis- 
souri, affording  to  our  oppressed  brethren  in  that 
State  an  opportunity  of  which  many  have  availed 
themselves— of  striking  for  liberation  from  the  tyr* 
anny  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

On  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  spite  of  some  re- 
verses, we  have  much  cause  lor  congratulation.  The 
enemy  hoped  to  effect,  during  the  present  year,  by 
concentration  of  forces,  the  conquest  which  he  had 
previously  failed  to  accomplish  by  more  extended 
operations.  Compelled,  therefore,  to  withdraw,  or 
seriously  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  armies  of 
occupation  at  different  points,  he  has  afforded  us  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  possession  of  extensive 
districts  of  our  territory.  Nearly  the  whole  cf 
northern  and  western  Mississippi,  of  northern  Ala- 
bama, and  of  western  Tennessee,  are  again  in  our 
possession  ;  and  all  attempts  to  penetrate  from  the 
coast  line  into  the  interior  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States  have  been  baffled.  On  the  entire  ocean  and 
srulf  coast  of  the  Confederacy,  the  whole  success  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  enormous  naval  resources  at  his 
command,  has  been  limited  to  the  capture  of  the 
outer  defences  of  Mobile  Bay. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
two  great  armies,  so  confidently  relied  on  by  the  in- 
vaders as  sufficient  to  secure  the  subversion  of  our 
Government  and  the  subjection  of  our  people  to  for- 
eign domination,  we  have  still  greater  cause  for 
devout  gratitude  to  Divine  Power.  In  southwestern 
Yirginia,  successive  armies  which  threatened  the 
capture  of  Lynchburg  and  Saltville  have  been  routed 
and  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  a  portion  of  East- 
em  Tennessee  reconquered  by  our  troops.  In  North- 
em  Virginia  extensive  districts  formerly  occupied  by 
the  enemy  are  now  free  from  their  presence.  In  the 
lower  valley,  their  ^neral  rendered  desperate  by  his 
inability  to  maintain  a  hostile  occupation,  has  re- 
sorted to  the  infamous  expedient  of  converting  a 
fruitful  land  into  a  desert  by  burning  its  mills,  gran- 
aries, and  homesteads,  and  destroying  the  food, 
standine  crops,  live  stock,  and  agncunural  imple- 
ments of  peaceful  non-combatants.  The  main  army, 
after  a  series  of  defeats  in  which  its  losses  have  been 
enormous ;  after  attempts  by  raiding  parties  to 
break  up  our  railroad  communications,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
cavahT*  eneaged  in  the  work :  after  constant  repulse 
of  repeated  assaults  on  our  defensive  lines^  is,  with 
the  aid  of  heavy  reinforcements,  but  with,  it  is 
hoped,  waning  prospect  of  further  progress  in  the 
design,  still  engaged  in  an  effort,  commenced  more 
than  four  monws  ago,  to  capture  the  town  of  Peters- 
burg. 

The  army  of  Gen.  Sherman,  although  succeeding 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Atlanta,  has  been  unable  to  secure  any  ultimate  ad* 
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▼•ateffe  firom  this  snocess.  The  same  general  who^  the  independence  of  a  natio J,  when  eettsfied  of  ihm 
in  Fehraarr  last,  marched  a  large  army  from  Yicke-  inability  of  its  enemy  to  BubFert  its  GoTemmeBt; 
bnrg  to  Meridian  with  no  other  resmt  than  beioir  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  the  preyiona  relation 
forced  to  march  back  again,  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  between  the  contending  parties  had  oeen  confeBsedljr 
oreatlj-increased  numbers,  and  after  much  delay,  to  that  of  mother  country  and  dependent  colony,  not  aa 
force  a  passage  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  omy  to  in  our  case,  that  of  coequal  Btatea  united  by  Fed- 
be  for  the  second  time  compell^  to  withdraw  on  the  eral  compact.  It  has  neyer  been  considered  tlia 
line  of  his  adyance,  without  obtaining  control  of  a  proper  function  and  duty  of  neutral  powers  to  pep> 
single  mile  of  territory  beyond  the  narrow  track  of  N>rm  the  office  of  judging  whether  in  point  of  fact 
his  march,  and  without  Raining  aught  beyond  the  the  nation  asserting  dominion  is  able  to  mak«  good 
precarious  possession  or  a  few  fortified  points  in  its  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  and  if  Dot>  bj  ro- 
which  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  heayy  garrisons,  cognition  of  the  resisting  party  to  discoontenaikea 
and  which  are  menaced  with  recapture.  the  further  continuanoe  of  the  contest.     And  tha 

Thelessonsaffordedby  the  history  of  this  war  are  reason   why  this   duty   is  inoumbent   on    neniraL 

fraught  with  instruction  and  encouragement.    Re-  powera  is  plainly  apparent  when  we  reflect  that  tlie 

peatedly  during  the  war  haye  formidable  expeditions  pride  and  passion  which  blind  the  judgment  of  tha 

oeen  directed  by  the  enemy  against  points  ignorantly  parties  to  the  conflict  cause  the  contmuance  of  aetlTa 

■apposed  to  be  of  yital  importance  to  the  Confed-  warfare,  and  consequent  useless  slaughter,  lone  aftn^ 

eracy.    Some  of  these  expeditions  haye,  at  immense  the  ineyitable  result  has  become  apparent  to  ul  not 

cost,  been  successful ;  but  in  no  instance  haye  the  ensaged  in  the  struggle.    So  lone,  therefore,  as  neo- 

promised  fruits  been  reaped.    Again,  in  the  present  tnd  nations  fail  by  recognition  of  our  independence 

campaign,  was  the'  delusion  fondly  cherished  that  to  announce  that,  in  their  judoment,  the  United 

the  capture  of  Atlanta   and  Richmond  would,  if  States  are  unable  to  reduce  the  Confederacy  to  aob- 

effecteo,  end  the  war  by  the  oyerthrow  of  our  Gtoy  mission,  their  conduct  will  be  accepted  by  our  ene* 

emment  and  the  submission  of  our  people.    We  can  mies  as  a  tacit  encouragement  to  continue  their 

now  judge  by  experience  how  unimportant  is  the  in-  efforts,  and  as  an  implied  assurance  that  belief  is  ea- 

flnence  of  the  former  eyent  upon  our  capacity  for  tertained  by  neutral  nations  in  the  success  of  their 

defence,  upon  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  people,  designs.     A  direct  stimulus,  whether  iateniioaal  or 

and  the  stability  of  the  Goyernment.    We  may,  in  not,  is  thus  applied  to  securing  a  continuanoe  of  the 

tike  manner,  judge  that  if  the  campaign  affainst  Rich-  carnage  and  oeyastation  whicn  desolate  this  conti- 

mond  had  resulted  in  success  instead  of  failure ;  if  nent,  and  which  they  profess  deeply  to  deplore, 

the  yalor  of  the  army  under  the  leadership  of  its  ac-  The  disregard  of  this  just,  humane,  ana  CfaristiaiL 

oomplished  commander,  had  resisted  in  yain  the  public  duty  oy  the  nations  of  Europe  is  the  more  re- 

oyerwhelming  masses  which  were,  on  the  contrary,  markable  from  the  (act  that  authentic  expression  has 

decisiyely  repulsed;  if  we  had  been  compelled  to  long  since  been  giyen  by  the  Ooyemments  of  both 

eyacuate  Ricnmond  as  well  as  Atlanta,  the  Confed-  France  and  England  to  the  conyiction  that  the  United 

eracy  would  haye  remained  as  erect  and  defiant  as  States  are  unable  to  conquer  the  Confederacy.    It  is 

oyer.    Nothing  could  haye  been  changed  in  the  pur-  now  more  than  two  yean  since  the  €k)yernment  of 

pose  of  its  G-oyernment,  in  the  indomitable  yalor  of  France  announced  officially  to  the  cabinets  of  Lon- 

its  troops,  or  in  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  its  people,  don  and  St.  Peteraburg  its  own  conclusion  that  the 

The  baffled  and  disappointed  foe  would  in  yarn  haye  United  States  were  unable  to  achieye  any  dedaiTs 

scanned  the  reports  or  your  proceedings  at  some  new  military  success.    In  the  answera  sent  by  tnese  pow- 

legislatiye  seat,  for  any  indication  that  progress  had  en  no  intimation  of  a  contrary  opinion  was  coik> 

been  made  in  his  gigantic  task  of  conquering  a  free  yeyed ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  in  speeches,  both  in 

people.    The  truth  so  patent  to  us  mu^t  ere  lonff  be  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  memben  of  her  Britannia 

forced  upon  the  reluctant  Northern  mind.     There  Majesty's  Ooyemment  haye  not  hesitated  to  express 

are  po  yital  points  on  the  preseryation  of  which  the  this  finn  conyiction  in  unqualified  terms.    The  de- 

eontiuued  existence  of  tne  Confederacy  depends,  nial  of  our  right  under  these  cireumstances  ia  so 

There  is  no  military  success  of  the  enemy  which  can  obyiously  unjust,  and  discriminates  so  unfairly  in 

accomplish  its  destruction.     Not  the  fall  of  Rich-  .  fayor  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals  haye  aoii|dit 

mond,  nor  Wilmington,  nor  Charleston,  nor  Sayan-  to  palliate  the  wrong  of  which  they  are  consciously 

nah,  nor  Mobile,  nor  of  all  combined,  can  saye  the  professing  to  consider,  in  opposition  to  notorioos 

enemy  from  the  constant  and  exhaustiye  drain  of  truth  and  to  the  known  belief  of  both  bellig^erents, 

blood  and  treasure  which  must  continue  until  he  that  the  recoffuition  of  our  independence  woold  ba 

shall  discoyer  that  no  peace  is  attainable  unless  yalueless  without  their  further  interyention  in  tha 

based  on  the  recognition  of  our  indefeasible  rights.  struggle ;  an  interyention  of  which  we  disclaim  tha 

Before  leaying  this  subject  it  is  gratifying  to  assure  desire  and  mistrust  the  adyantage. 

you  that  the  military  supplies  essentially  requisite  We  seek  no  fayor,  we  wish  no  interyention,  wo 

for  military  defence  will  be  found,  as  heretofore,  know  oureelyes  fully  competent  to  maintain  onr  own 

adequate  to  our  needs ;  and  that  abundant  crops  rights  and  independence  ^^ainst  the  inyadera  of  the 

haye  rewarded  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  and  rendered  country,  and  we  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that  with- 

abortiye  the  inhuman  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  pro-  out  the  aid  deriyed  from  recruiting  their  armies  fix>m 

duce^  by  deyastation,  famine  among  the  people.  foreign  conntoies  they  would,  ere  this,  haye  been 

It  IS  not  in  my  power  to  announce  any  change  in  driyen  from  our  soil.    When  tiie  recognition  of  the 

the  conduct  of  foreign  powers.    No  such  action  has  Confederacy  was  refosed  by  Great  BriUin,  in  the  foil 

been  taken  by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  as  of  1862,  the  refusal  was  excused  on  the  fpround  that 

might  justly  haye  been  expected  from  their  history,  any  action  of  Her  M^esty's  Goyernment  would  hare 

from  tne  duties  iinposed  by  international  law,  and  the  effect  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  belligerents 

from  the  claims  of  humamty.     It  is  charitable  to  and  of  preyenting  the  return  of  peace.    It  ia  assumed 

sttribute  their  conduct  to  no  worse  motiye  than  in-  that  this  opinion  was  sincerely  entertained,  bnt  the 

difference  to  the  consequences  which  shakes  only  the  experience  of  two  yean  of  unequal  carnage,  shows 

republican  portion  of  the  American  continent ;  and  that  it  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  result  was  Uta 

not  to  ascribe  to  design  a  course  calculated  to  insure  reyene  of  what  the  British  ministry  humanely  de> 

the  prolongation  of  hostilitieB.  sired.   A  contrary  policy,  a  policy  just  to  us,  a  policy 

No  instance  in  history  is  remembered  bj  me  in  diyerging  from  an  unyarying  course  of  concession  to 

which  a  nation  pretending  to  exeroise  dominion  oyer  all  the  demands  of  our  enemies,  ia  still  within  tha 

another,  asserting  its  independence,  has  been  the  power  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Goyernment.  and  would,  it 

flnt  to  concede  the  existence  of  such  independence,  is  foir  to  presume,  be  productiye  or  conaequencea 

No  case  can  be  recalled  to  my  mind  in  which  neutral  the  opposite  to  those  wnich  haye  unfortunately  foK 

powen  haye  failed  to  set  the  example  of  recognizing  lowed  its  iHiole  course  of  conduct  frxun  the  com* 
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Benoement  of  the  war  to  the  present  time.  In  a  months  ending^  on  the  80th  Jane,  1865,^  an  onnt  to 
word,  peace  is  impossible  without  independence,  and  $488,102,679,  while  the  Secretary  esumales  that 
it  is  not  be  expected  that  the  enemy  will  anticipate  tiiere  will  remain  nnezpended,  ont  of  former  appro- 
neutrals  in  the  reooenition  of  that  independence,  priations,  on  the  Ist  Januaiy,  1865,  a  balanoe  of 
When  the  history  of  wis  war  shall  be  fully  disclosed,  $467,416,604.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  former 
the  calm  judgment  of  the  impartial  publicist  will,  for  estimates  haye  been  largely  in  excess  of  actual  ex- 
Ihese  reasons,  be  unable  to  absolve  the  neutral  na-  penditures,  and  that  no  additional  appropriations 
tions  of  Europe  from  a  share  in  the  moral  responsi-  are  required  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public 
bility  for  the  myriads  of  human  lives  that  hare  been  service  up  to  the  1st  July  of  next  year.  Indeed,  if 
unnecessarily  sacrificed  during  its  progress.  the  estimates  now  presented  should  prove  to  be  aa 

The  renewed  instances  in  whicn  foreign  powers  much  in  excess  of  actual  expenditures  as  has  here* 

have  given  us  just  cause  of  complaint  need  not  here  tofore  been  the  case,  a  considerable  balance  wUl  still 

be  detailed.    The  extracts  from  the  correspondence  remain  nnexpended  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 

of  the  State  Department,  which  accompany  this  mes-  the  ensuing  year. 

sage,  will  affora  such  farther  information  as  can  be  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  conneo* 

given  ¥rithout  detriment  to  the  public  interest,  and  tion  with  our  finances  results  irom  the  depreciation 

we  must  reserve  for  the  future  such  action  as  may  of  the  Treasury  notes,  which  seems  justly  to  be  at- 

then  be  deemed  advisable  to  secure  redress.  tributed  by  the  Secretary  to  two   causes — ^redun- 

Tour  special  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  dancy  in  amount,  and  want  of  confidence  in  ultimate 
report  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  submitted  redemption ;  for  both  of  which  remedies  are  sug^ 
in  conformity  with  law.  The  facts  therem  disclosed  gested  that  will  commend  themselves  to  your  eon- 
are  far  from  discoura^ng,  and  demonstrated  that,  sideration  as  being  practicable  as  well  as  sufficient, 
with  judicious  legislation,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  The  main  features  of  the  plan  presented  are  sub- 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  war  from  our  abundant  stantially  these: — 1st.  That  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
resources,  and  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  ac-  ment  be  pledged  that  the  notes  shall  ever  remain 
cumulation  of  debt  as  would  render  at  all  doubtful  exempt  from  taxation.  2d.  That  no  issue  shall  be 
our  capacitv  to  redeem  it.  made  beyond  that  which  is  already  authorized  by 

The  total  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  two  law.    8d.  That  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  annual 

quarters  ending  on  the  80th  of  September,  1864,  were  receipts  from  taxation  during  the  war  shall  be  set 

$415,191,550,  which  sum,  added  to  the  balance  of  apart  specially  for  the  sraduafextinction  of  the  out- 

$808,282,722,  that  remained  in  the  Treasury  on  the  standing  amount,  untilit  shall  have  been  reduced  to 

Ist  of  April  last,  forms  a  total  of  $728,474,272.    Of  $150,000,000;  and  4th.  The  pledge  and  appropriation 

this  total,  not  far  from  half,  that  is  to  say,  $842,560^-  of  such  proportion  of  the  tax  in  kind,  and  for  such 

827,  have  been  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  pubhc  number  of  years  after  the  return  of  peace,  as  shall 

debt,  while  the  total  expenditures  have  been  $272,-  be  sufficient  for  the  final  redemption  of  the  entire 

898.605,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  Ist  circulation.    The  details  of  the  plan,  the  calculations 

of  October.  1864,  of  $108,486,440.  on  which  it  is  based,  the  efficiency  of  its  operation, 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt,  as  exhibited  and  the  vast  advantages  which  would  result  from  its 

on  the  books  of  the  Renster  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  success,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  report,  and  cannot 

Ist  October,  1864,  was  $1,147,970,208,  of  which  $589,-  be  presented  in  a  form  sufficiently  condensed  for  this 

840,090  were  funded  debt,  bearing  interest,  $288,880,-  message.    I  doubt  not  it  will  receive  fr^m  you  that 

150  were  treasury  notes  of  the  new  issue,  ahd  the  re-  earnest  and  candid  consideration  which  is  merited 

mainder  consisted  of  the  former  issue  of  treasury  by  the  importance  of  the  sublect. 

notes,  which  will  be  converted  into  other  forms  of  The  recommendations  of  the  reportT>r  the  repeal 

debt,  and  will  cease  to  exist  as  currency  on  the  81st  of  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  which  proauce 

of  next  month.  inequality  m  the  burden  of  taxation ;  for  exempting 

The  report,  however^  explains  that,  in  conseouenee  all  Grovernment  loans  from  taxation  on  capital,. and 

of  the  absence  of  certain  returns  from  distant  omcers,  from  any  adverse  discrimination  in  taxation  on  in- 

the  true  amount  of  the  debt  is  less,  by  $21,500,000,  come  denved  from  them ;  for  placing  the  taxation 

than  appears  on  the  books  of  the  Register,  and  that  on  banks  on  the  same  footing  as  the  taxation  of 

the  total  public  debt  on  the  first  of  last  month  may  .  other  corporate  bodies.;  for  securinar  the  payment 

be  fairly  considered  to  have  been  $1,126,881,095.  into  the  Treasury  of  that  portion  of  the  banx  circu- 

The  increase  of  the  pobUc  debt  during  the  six  lation  which  is  hable  to  confiscation,  because  held  by 

months  from  the  1st  April  to  the  1st  October,  was  alien  enemies ;  for  the  conversion  of  the  interest- 

$97,650,780,  beins  rather  more  than  $16,000,000  per  bearing  Treasury  notes  now  outstanding  into  coupon 

month ;  and  it  wul  be  apparent,  on  a  perusal  of  the  bonds,  and  for  the  quarterly  collection  of  taxation ; 

report,  that  this  au^entation  would  have   been  all  present  practical  <|uestions  for  legislation,  which, 

avoided,  and  a  positive  reduction  of  the  amount  if  wisely  devised,  will  greatly  improve  the  public 

would  have  been  effected,  but  for  certain«defeots  in  credit,  and  alleviate  the  burdens  now  imposed  by  the 

leg[islation  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  which  are  extreme  and  unnecessary  depreciation  in  the  value 

pointed  out  in  the  report,  and  which  seem  to  admit  of  the  currency. 

of  easy  remedy.  The  returns  of  the  Produce  Loan  Bureau  are  sub- 
In  the  statements  just  made  the  foreign  debt  is  mitted  with  the  report,  and  the  information  is  con- 
omitted.  It  consists  oolv  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  veyed  that  the  Treasury  Agency  in  the  Trans-Missis- 
the  loan  known  as  the  cotton  loan.  This  balance  is  sippi  Department  has  been  fully  organized  and  is  now 
but  £2,200,000,  and  is  adequately  provided  for  by  in  operation^  with  promise  of  efficiency  and  success. 
about  250,000  bales  of  cotton  owned  by  the  Govern-  The  provision  heretofore  made  to  some  extent  for 
ment,  even  if  the  cotton  be  rated  as  worth  but  six-  increasing  the  compensation  of  public  officers,  civil 
pence  per  pound.  and  military,  is  found  to  be  in  some  places  inad- 

There  is  one  item  of  the  public  debt  not  included  eauate  to  tneir  support ;  perhaps  not  more  so  any. 

in  the  tables  presented,  to  which  your  attention  is  wnere  than  in  Richmond,  and  inauiry,  with  a  view  to 

required.    The  bounty  bonds  promised  to  our  sol-  appropriate  remedy^  is  suggestea  to  your  considera- 

diers  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  17  th  February,  tion.    Your  notice  is  also  called  to  the  condition  of 

1964^  were  deliverable  on  the  1st  of  October.    The  certain  officers  of  the  Treasury,  who  were  omitted  in 

Secretary  has  been  unable  to  issue  them  by  reason  the  laws  heretofore  passed  for  the  relief  of  other  pub- 

of  an  omission  in  the  law,  no  time  being  therein  lie  officers,  as  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 

flxed  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds.  tary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  aggregate  appropriations  called  for  by  the  dif-  The  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the  mill- 

ferent  departments  of  the  Government,  according  to  tary  service  is  stated  in  the  accompanying  report  of 

the  estimates  submitted  with  the  report,  for  the  Biz  the  Secretary  of  War.   Among  the  suggestiona  male 
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for  legislative  action  with  a  Tiew  to  add  to  the  num-  er,  maj  be  carried  to  a  point  which  Berioosiy  in} 

bera  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  all  of  which  will  re-  the  public  good ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  ii 

ceiTe  your  consideration,  there  are  some  prominent  scarcely  be  Questioned  which  of  the  two  conadera^ 

topics  which  merit  special  notice.  tions  should  be  deemed  paramount. 

The  exemption  from  military  duty  now  accorded  The  Secretary's  recommendations  on  the  subject 

by  law  to  all  persons  engaged  in  certain  specified  of  facilitatinjg  the  acouisition  of  the  iron  reqaircMl 

pursuits  or  professions,  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  for  maintainmg  the  efficiency  of  railroad  commnni- 

unwise,  nor  is  it-bottsv'ed  to  be'de^ncinle  in  theory,  cation  on  the  important  military  lines,  are  eomznend- 

The  defence  of  home,  family,  and  country,  is  unirer-  ed  to  your  fayor.    The  necessity  for  the  operation  in 

sally  recognized  as  the  paramount  political  duty  of  full  vigor  of  such  lines  is  too  apparent  to  need  com* 

every  member  of  society ;  and  in  a  form  of  govern-  ment. 

ment  like  ours,  where  each  citizen  enjoys  an  equality  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  GoTeni- 

of  rights  and  privileges,  nothing  can  be  more  invio-  ments  relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 

ious  than  an  unequaldistribution  of  duties  and  obli-  has  been  frequently  presented  in  former  n 


unequal ^         ^  x^  «- 

gations.    No  pursuit  nor  position  should  relieve  any  and  reports,  and  is  rally  treated  by  the  Secretary, 

one,  who  is  able  to  do  active  duty,  from  enrolment  The  solicitude  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-citizens  has 

in  the  army,  unless  his  functions  or  services  are  more  known  no  abatement ;  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 

useful  to  the  defence  of  his  country  in  another  sphere,  still  more  deeply  evoked  by  the  additional  sonerincs 

But  it  is  manifest  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  to  which  they  have  been  wantonly  subjected,  bj  &- 

the  entire  classes.  -  All  telegraph  operators,  work-  privation  of  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  whidi 

men  in  mines,  professors,  teacncrs,  en^neers,  edi-  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  purchase  firom  the 

tors    and    employes    of    newspapers,   journeymen  prison  sutlers.    Finding  that  the  enemy  atteanpted 

printers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  blacksmiths,  mulers,  to  excuse  their  barbarous  treatment  by  the  nnfonnd* 

physicians,  and  the  numerous  other  classes  men-  ed  allegation  that  it  was  retaliatory  for  like  conduct 

tioned  in  the  laws,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  on  our  part,  an  ofier  was  made  by  us,  with  a  view  oi 

either  equally  necessary  in  their  several  professions,  ending  all  pretext  for  such  recriminations  or  pre- 

nor  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  such  pro-  tended  retaliation. 

portions  that  only  the  exact  numbers  required  are  The  ofier  has  been  accepted,  and  each  Goyemment 

found  in  each  locality ;  nor  can  it  be  everywhere  im-  is  hereafter  to  be  allowed  to  provide  necessary  com- 

possible  to  replace  those  within  the  conscript  age  by  forts  to  its  own  citizens  held  captive  by  the  other. 

men  older  and  less  capable  of  active  field  services.  Active  efforts  are  in  progress  for  the  immediate  exe> 

A  discretion  should  be  vested  in  the  military  author-  cution  of  this  agreement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bot 

ities,  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  those  essential  to  few  days  will  elapse  before  we  shall  be  relieved  from 

the  public  service  might  be  detailed  to  continue  the  the  distressinff  thought  that  painful  physical  anfier- 

exercise  of  their  pursuits  or  professions,  but  the  ex-  ing  is  endured  by  so  many  of  our  fellow-citiBens. 

emption  ftrom  service  of  the  entire  classes  should  be  whose  fortitude  in  captivity  illustrates  the  national 

wholly  abandoned.  It  affords  great  facility  for  abuses,  character  as  fully  as  did  their  valor  in  actual  conflict, 

offers  the  temptation,  as  well  as  the  read.y  means,  or  The  employment  of  slaves  for  service  with  the 

escaping  service  by  fraudulent  devices,  and  is  one  of  army  as  teamsters,  or  cooks,  or  in  the  way  of  work 

the  principal  obstructions  to  the  efficient  operation  upon  fortifications,  or  in  the  Government  workshops, 

of  the  conscript  laws.  or  in  hospitals,  and  other  similar  duties,  was  author- 

A  general  militia  law  is  needful  in  the  interest  of  ized  by  the  act  of  17th  February  last,  and  provision 

the  public  defence.    The  Constitution,  by  vesting  was  made  for  their  impressment  to  a  number  not  ex- 

the  power  in  Cong^ss,  imposes  on  it  the  duty  of  pro-  ceeding  twenty  thousand,  if  it  should  be  found  im- 

viding  *' for  organizing^  arminff,  and  disciplining  the  practicable  to  obtain   them  by  contract  with  the 

militia,  and  for  sovermng  such  part  of  them  as  may  owners.    The  law  contemplated  the  hiring  only  of 

be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States."  the  labors  of  those  slaves,  and  imposed  on  the  Gov- 

The  great  diversity  in  the  legislation  of  the  several  emment  the  liability  to  pay  for  the  value  of  such  as 

States  on  this  subject,  and  the  absence  of  any  pro-  might  be  lost  to  the  owners  from  casualties  resulting 

vision  establishing  an  exact  method  for  calling  the  from  their  employment  in  the  service, 
militia  into  Confederate  service,  are  sources  of  em-  .      The  act  has  produced  less  result  than  was  antici- 

barrassment  which  ought  no  longer  to  be  suffered  to  pated,  and  further  provision  is  required  to  render  it 

impede  defensive  measures.  efficacious.    But  my  present  purpose  is  to  invite 

The  legislation  in  relation  to  the  cavalry  demands  your  consideration  to  the  propriety  of  a  radical  mod- 
change.  The  policy  of  requiring  the  men  to  furnish  ification  in  the  theory  of  the  law. 
their  own  horses,  has  proven  pernicious  in  many  re-  Viewed  merely  as  property,  and  therefore  as  ttie 
spects.  It  interferes  with  discipline,  impairs  effi-  subject  of  imprisonment  the  service  or  labor  of  the 
ciency,  and  is  the  cause  of  frequent  and  prolonged  slave  has  been  frequently  claimed  for  short  periods, 
absence  from  appropriate  duty.  This  subject  is  fully  in  the  construction  of  defensive  works.  The  alavcL 
treated  in  the  Secretary's  report,  with  suggestions  however,  bears  another  relation  to  the  State — thai  of 
as  to  the  proper  measures  for  reforming  that  branch  a  person.  The  law  of  last  February  contemplates 
of  the  service.  the  relation  of  the  slave  to  the  master,  and  limits  the 

The  recommendation  hitherto  often  made  is  again  impressment  to  a  certain  term  of  service.    But  for 

renewed,  that  some  measure  be  adopted  for  the  re-  tiie  purposes  enumerated  in  the  act,  instruction  in 

organization  and  consolidation  of  companies  and  the  manner  of  encamping,  marching,  and  parking 

regiments  when  so  far  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  se-  trains  is  needful,  so  that  even  in  this  limited  employ- 

riouslv  impair  their  efficiency.    It  is  the  more  neces-  ment,  lensth  of  service  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 

sary  that  this  should  be  done,  as  tiie  absence  of  the  the  negroes  labor.    Hazard  is  also  encountered  in  all 

legislation  on  the  subject  has  forced  generals  in  the  the  positions  to  which  negroes  can  be  assigned  with 

field  to  resort  to  various  expedients  for  approximat-  the  army,  and  the  duties  required  of  them  demand 

ing  the  desired  end.    It  is  surely  an  evil  that  a  com-  loyalty  and  zeal. 

manding  officer  should  be  placed  in  a  position  which  in  this  aspect  the  relation  of  person  predominates 

forces  upon  him  the  choice  of  allowing  the  efficiency  so  far  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  private 

of  his  command  to  be  seriously  impaired,  or  of  at-  right  of  property  can  consistently  and  beneficially  be 

tempting  to  supply  by  the  exercise  of  doubtful  an-  continued,  and  it  would  seem  proper  to  acquire  for 

thontv  tiie  want  of  proper  legal  provision.    The  re-  the  public  service  the  entire  property  in  the  labor  of 

gard  n>r  the  sensibihty  of  officers  who  have  heretofore  the  slave,  and  to  pay  therefor  due  compensation, 

served  with  credit,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  rather  than  to  impress  his  labor  for  short  terms ;  «nd 

controlling  motive  that  has  hitherto  obstructed  leg-  this  the  more  especially  as  the  effect  of  the  present 

islation  on  this  subject,  however  honorable  and  prop-  law  would  vest  this  entire  property  in  all  cases  when 
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the  Blare  might  be  recaptured  after  compensation  for  doubt  of  their  readiness  to  surrender  everj  posses- 

his  loss  had  been  paid  to  the  prirate  owner.    When-  sion  in  order  to  secure  their  independence.    But  tiie 

erer  the  entire  property  in  the  serrice  of  a  slave  is  social  and  political  question  whicn  is  exclusirelj  un- 

thus  acquired  hj  the  Goyemment.  the  question  is  der  the  control  of  the  several  States,  has  a  far  wider 

E resented  by  what  tenure  he  should  be  held.  Should  and  more  enduring  importance  than  that  of  pecuni- 
e  be  retained  in  servitude,  or  should  his  emancij>a-  arj  interest.  In  its  manifold  phases  it  embraces  the 
tion  be  held  out  to  him  as  a  reward  of  faithful  service,  stability  of  republican  institutions^  resting  on  the  act- 
or should  it  be  eranted  at  once  on  the  promise  of  such  ual  political  equality  of  all  its  citizens,  and  includes 
service;  and,  if  emancipated,  what  action  should  be  the  lulfilment  of  the  task  which  has  been  so  happilj  be- 
taken to  secure  the  freed  man  the  permission  of  the  gun — ^that  of  Christianizing  and  improving  the  con- 
Btato  from  which  he  was  drawn  to  reside  within  its  dition  of  the  Africans  who  nave,  bj  the  wSl  of  Frov- 
limits  after  the  close  of  his  public  service  i  The  per-  idence,  been  placed  in  our  charge.  Comparing  the 
mission  would  doubtless  be  more  readily  accorded  results  of  our  experience  with  those  of  the  experi- 
as  a  reward  for  past  faithful  service;  and  a  double  ments  of  others  who  have  borne  similar  relations  to 
motive  for  zealous  discharge  of  duty  would  thus  be  the  African  race,  the  people  of  the  several  States  of 
offered  to  those  employed  by  the  Government,  their  the  Confederacy  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied 
freedom,  and  the  gratification  of  the  local  attach-  with  the  past,  and  to  use  the  greatest  circumspection 
ment  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  ne-  in  determining  their  course.    These  considerations, 

fro,  and  forms  so  powerful  an  incentive  to  his  action,  however,  are  rather  applicable  to  the  improbable  con- 
he  policy  of  engaging  to  liberate  the  negro  on  his  tin^ency  of  our  need  of  resorting  to  this  element  of 
discharge  after  service  faithfully  rendered,  seems  to  resistance,  than  to  our  present  condition.  If  the 
me  pr^erable  to  that  of  ^rranting  immediate  manu-  recommendations  above  made  for  the  training  of 
mission,  or  that  of  retaining  him  in  servitude.  If  40,000  negroes  for  tfas  service  indicated,  shall  meet 
this  policy  should  recommend  itself  to  Congress,  it  your  approval,  it  is  certain  that  even  this  limited 
is  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  number,  by  their  preparatory  training  in  intermedi- 
performed  by  the  slave,  he  might  be  advantageously  ate  duties,  would  form  a  more  valuable  reserve  force 
employed  as  a  pioneer  and  engineer  laborer;  and  in  in  case  of  urgency,  than  threefold  their  number 
that  event,  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  to  suddenly  callea  from  field  labor ;  while  a  fresh  levy 
forty  thousand.  could,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  their  places  in  the 

Beyond  this  limit  and  these  employments,  it  does  special  service  for  which  they  are  now  employed, 

not  seem  to  me  desirable,  under  existing  circumstan-  The  regular  annual  reports  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 

ces,  to  go.    A  broad,  moral  distinction  exists  between  eral,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj,  and  the  Postmaster- 

the  use  of  slaves  as  soldiers  in  the  defence  of  our  General,  are  appended,  and  give  ample  information 

homes,  and  the  incitement  of  the  same  persons  to  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  respective  Depart- 

insurrection  against  their  masters.    The  one  is  lusti-  ments.    The^  contain  suggestions  for  legislative  pro- 

flable,  if  necessary,  the  other  is  iniquitious  ana  un-  visions  required  to  remedy  such  defects  m  the  exist- 
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prior  to  that  now  waged  against  us.    By  none  have  to  your  favorable  consideration, 

the  practices  of  which  thejr  are  now  guilty  been  de-  The  disposition  of  this  Government  for  a  peacefiil 

nounced  with  greater  severity  than  by  themsdves,  in  solution  or  the  issues  which  the  enemy  has  referred 

the  two  wars  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  last  and  in  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  has  been  too  often  man- 

ihe  present  century ;  and  in  the  Declaration  of  In-  ifested,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  new  assur- 

dependence  of  1776,  when  enumeration  was  made  of  ances.    But^hile  it  is  true  that  individuals  and  par- 

the  wrongs  which  justified  the  revolt  from  Great  ties  in  the  United  States  have  indicated  a  desire  to 

Britain,  the  climax  of  atrocitj  was  deemed  to  be  substitute  reason  for  force,  and  by  negotiation  to 

reached  only  when  the  English  monarch  was  de-  stop  the  further  sacrifice  or  human  life,  and  to  ar- 

nounced  as  naving  ''excitea  domestic  insurrection  rest  the  calamities  which  now  afflict  botn  countries^ 

among  us."  the  authorities  who  control  the  Government  of  our 

The  subject  is  to  be  viewed  by  us,  therefore,  solely  enemies  have  too  often  and  too  clearly  expressed 

in  the  light  of  policy  and  our  social  economy.  When  their  resolution  to  make  no  peace  except  on  terms 

so  regarded,  I  must  dissent  from  those  who  advise  a  of  our  unconditional  submission  and  degradation,  to 

general  levy  and  arming  of  the  slaves  for  the  duty  leave  us  any  hope  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  until 

of  soldiers.    Until  our  white  population  shall  prove  the  delusion  of  their  abiUty  to  conquer  us  is  dispelled, 

insufficient  for  the  armies  we  require  and  can  afford  Among  those  who  are  already  disposed  for  peace, 

to  keep  in  the  field,  to  employ  as  a  soldier  the  negro  many  are  actuated  by  principle  and  hj  disapproval 

who  has  merely  been  trained  to  labor,  and  as  a  la-  and  abhorrence  of  the  iniquitious  war&re  that  their 

borer  the  white  man  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  Government  is  waging,  while  others  are  moved  by 

the  use  of  fire-arms,  would  scarcely  bo  deemed  wise  the  conviction  that  it  is  no  longer  to  the  interest  of 

or  advantageous  by  any;  and  this  is  the  question  the  United  States  to  continue  a  struggle  in  which 

now  before  us.    But  should  the  alternative  ever  be  success  is  unattainable.   Whenever  this  fast-growing 

presented  of  subjugation  or  of  the  employment  of  the  conviction  shall  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  minds 

slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  of  a  majority  of  the  Northern  people,  there  will  be 

what  should  then  be  our  decision.    Whether  our  produced  that  willingness  to  negotiate  for  peace 

view  embraces  what  would,  in  so  extreme  a  case,  be  which  is  now  confinecTto  our  side.     Peace  is  mani- 

the  sum  of  miserj^  entailed  by  the  dominion  of  the  festly  impossible  unless  desired  by  both  parties  to 

enemy,  or  be  restricted  solely  to  the  efiect  upon  the  this  war,  and  the  disposition  for  it  among  our  ene- 

welfare  and  happiness  of  the  negro  population  them-  mies  will  be  best  and  most  certainly  evoked  by  the 

selves,  the  result  would  be  the  same.    The  appalling  demonstration  on  our  part  of  ability  and  unshaken 

demoralization,  suffering,  disease,  and  death  which  determination  to  defend  our  rights,  and  to  hold  no 

have  been  caused  by  partially  substituting  the  in-  earthly  price  too  dear  for  their  purchase.    Whenever 

raders'  system  of  policy  for  the  kind  relation  pre-  there  shall  be  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  a  desire  for 

viouslr  subsisting  between  the  master  and  slave,  peace,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  means  by 

have  been  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  external  which  negotiations  can  be  opened ;  but  it  is  obvious 

interference  with  our  institution  of  domestic  slavery  that  no  agency  can  be  called  into  action  until  this 

is  productive  of  evil  only.  desire  shall  be  mutual.     When  that   contingency 

#   If  the  subject  involved  no  other  consideration  than  shall  happen,  the  Government,  to  which  is  confided 

the  mere  right  of  property,  the  sacrifices  heretofore  the  treaty-making  power,  can  be  at  no  loss  for  means 

made  by  our  people  have  been  such  as  to  permit  no  adapted  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end. 
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In  the  hope  that  the  daj  will  soon  be  reached, 
when,  ander  Divine  favor,  these  States  maj  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  on  their  former  peaoeftil  pursuits,  and 
to  develop  the  abundant  natural  resources  with 
which  they  are  blessed,  let  us  then  resolutely  con- 
tinue to  devote  our  united  and  unimpaired  energies 
to  the  defence  of  our  homes,  our  lives,  and  our  lib- 
erties. This  is  the  true  path  to  peace.  Let  us  tread 
it  with  confidence  in  the  assured  result. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

BiOHMOifD,  November  7, 1864. 


Bbpobt  of  retoluiioM  ouUypUd  at  a  Conferenot  of  DtU 
€gate8from  the  Frownces  of  Canaaa^  Nova  Scotia^ 
and  Mw  JSrunstoiek,  anat/is  Coloniet  of  JNeW' 
foundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island^  held  at  the 
OUy  of  Quebec,  KHh  October,  1864,  ae  ths  bam  qf 
a  pro^oeed  Cof^ federation  €f  those  JVovincee  and 
Oolonua. 

1.  The  best  interests  and  present  and  future  pros- 
perity of  British  North  America  will  be  promoted  by 
a  Federal  Union  under  the  c|pwn  of  Great  Britain, 
provided  such  Union  can  be  effected  on  principles 
just  to  the  several  Provinces. 

2.  In  the  Federation  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  the  system  of  Goyemment  best  adapted 
under  existing  circumstances  to  protect  the  diversi- 
fied interests  of  the  several  Provinces,  and  secure  ef- 
ficiency, harmony,  and  permanency  in  the  working 
of  the  Union,  would  be  a  General  Government 
chamd  with  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
whole  country,  and  local  Governments  for  each  of 
the  Canadas,  and  for  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  charj^ed 
with  the  control  of  local  matters  in  their  respective 
sections;  provision  beins  made  for  the  admission 
into  the  Union  on  equitable  terms  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Northwest  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  Van- 
couver. 

8.  In  firamine  a  Constitution  for  the  General  Goy- 
ernment,  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  the  perpet- 
nation  of  our  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  these  Provinces,  desire  to  follow  the  model 
of  the  British  Constitution,  so  far  as  our  circumstan- 
ces will  permit. 

4.  The  ezecutiye  authority  or  Government  shall 
be  yested  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  be  administered 
according  to  the  well-understood  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  by  the  Sovereign  personally,  or 
by  the  Bepresentative  of  the  Sovereign  duly  author- 
ised. 

5.  The  Sovereign,  or  Representative  of  the  Sover- 
eign, shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and 
naval  militia  forces. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  General  Legislature  or  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Federated  Provinces,  composed  of  a 
Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Commons. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  forminff  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Federated  Provinces  snail  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  three  divisions:  Ist,  Upper  Canada; 
Sd,  Lower  Canada;  d(L  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island— each  division  with  an 
equal  representation  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

8.  Upper  Canada  shall  be  represented  in  the  Leg- 
islatiye  Council  by  twenty-four  Members,  Lower 
Canada  by  twentv-iour  Members,  and  the  three  Mar- 
itime  Provinces  by  twenty-four  Members,  of  which 
Nova  Scotia  shall  have  ten.  New  Brunswick  ten,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  four  Members. 

9.  The  Colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be  entitled 
to  enter  the  proposed  Union,  with  a  Representation 
in  the  Legislatiye  Council  of  four  Members. 

10.  The  Northwest  Territory,  British  Columbia, 
and  Vancouyer,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parliament  or 
the  Federated  Provinces  shall  deem  equitable,  and 
aa  shall  reoeiye  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty;  and  in 


the  case  of  the  Province  of  ihitiB^  Colombia  am 
Vancouver,  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  ths  Legialatore 
of  such  Province. 

11.  The  Members  of  the  Legislatiye  Coundl  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  General  Government,  and  shall  hold  office  darin|; 
life.  If  any  L^islative  Councillor  shall,  for  two  con* 
secutive  sessions  of  Parliament^  fail  to  sive  his  at- 
tendance in  the  said  Council,  his  seat  shall  thereby 
become  yacant. 

12.  The  Members  of  the  Legislatiye  Council  shall 
be  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  of  the 
full  age  of  thirty  ^ears,  shall  possess  a  continnooa 
real  property  qualification  of  lour  thousand  dollars 
oyer  and  above  all  incumbrances,  and  shall  be  and 
continue  worth  that  sum  over  and  above  their  debts 
and  liabilities ;  but  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  property  may  be  either 
real  or  jpersonal. 

18.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  Legislatiye  Councillor,  the  same  shall  b« 
determined  by  the  Council. 

14.  The  first  selection  of  the  Members  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council  shall  be  made,  except  as  regards 
Prince  Edward  Island,  from  the  Legislative  Conndia 
of  the  various  Provinces,  so  far  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber be  found  qualified  and  willing  to  serve;  such 
Members  shall  oe  appointed  by  the  Crown,  at  ths 
recommendation  of  the  General  Executive  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  nomination  of  the  respective  local 
Goyemments,  and  in  such  nomination  due  r^ard 
shall  be  had  to  the  claims  of  the  Members  or  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  opposition  in  each  Proy- 
ince,  so  that  all  political  parties  may  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  fairly  represented. 

15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  (unless 
otherwise  provided  by  Parliament)  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown  from-  amons  the  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  shell  hold  office  during 
pleasure,  and  shall  only  be  entitled  to  a  casting  yoie 
on  an  equality  of  votes. 

16.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  Legislative  ConnciL 
lors  representing  Lower  Canada  in  the  Legislatiye 
Council  of  the  General  Legislature,  shall  be  appoint- 
ed to  represent  one  of  the  twenty-four  Electoral  Di^ 
visions  mentioned  in  Schedule  A,  of  Chapter  first, 
of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada^  and  au<^ 
Councillor  shall  reside  or  possess  his  qualification  in 
the  Division  he  is  appointed  to  represent. 

17.  The  basis  of  Representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  be  population,  as  determined  by  the 
official  census  every  ten  years ^  and  the  number  of 
Members  at  first  shall  be  194^  distributed  as  follows: 

Upper  Canada,   ........  82 

Lower  Canada^ 65 

Nova  Scotia, 19 

New  Brunswick, 15 

Newfoundland. 8 

Prince  Edward  Island, 5 

18.  Until  the  official  census  of  1871  has  been  made 
up,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  sections. 

19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1871,  and  immediately  after  eyery  decennial 
census  thereafter,  the  Representation  from  each  sec- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  readjusted  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

20.  For  the  puipose  of  such  readjustments.  Lower 
Canada  shall  always  be  assigned  sixty-five  Members, 
and  each  of  the  omer  sections  shall  at  each  readiust- 
ment  receiye,  for  the  ten  years  then  next  succeeding, 
the  number  of  Members  to  which  it  will  be  entitled, 
on  the  same  ratio  of  representation  to  population  as 
Lower  Canada  will  en^oy  according  to  the  census 
last  taken,  bv  havine  sixty-five  Members. 

21.  No  reduction  snail  be  made  in  the  number  of 
Members  returned  by  any  section,  unless  its  popula- 
tion shall  haye  decreased  relatively  to  the  population 
of  the  whole  Union,  to  the  extent  of  five  per  centom. 

22.  In  computing  at  each  decennial  period,  ths 
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namber  of  Hemben  to  which  eaoh  section  is  eoti- 
tledp  no  fractional  parts  shall  be  considered,  unless 
when  exceeding  one-half  the  number  entitling  to  a 
Member^  in  which  case  a  Member  shall  be  giren  for 
each  such  fractional  part. 

2S.  The  Legislature  of  each  Prorince  shall  diride 
snch  Prorince  into  the  proper  number  of  constitu- 
encies, and  define  the  bonnoaries  of  eaoh  of  them. 

24.  The  Local  Legislature  of  each  Provinoe  maj, 
from  time  to  time,  alter  the  Electoral  Districts  for 
the  purposes  of  Representation  in  such  Local  Lecps- 
lature,  and  distribute  the  BepresentatiTes  to  which 
tho  Province  is  entitled,  in  any  manner  such  Legis- 
lature maj  think  fit. 

25.  The  number  of  Members  may  at  any  time  be 
increased  by  the  Qeneral  Parliament — ^re^^ard  being 
bad  to  the  proportionate  rights  then  existing. 

26.  Until  provisions  are  made  by  the  G^eneral  Par- 
liament, all  the  laws  which,  at  the  date  of  the  Proc- 
lamation oonstitutinsr  the  Union,  are  in  force  in  the 
Provinces  respeotivcuv,  relating  to  the  qualification 
and  disqualification  of  any  person  to  be  elected,  or 
to  sit  or  vote  as  a  Member  of  the  Assombly  in  the 
said  Provinces  respectively,  and  relatiuflr  to  the  qual- 
ification or  disqualification  of  voters,  ana  to  the  oaths 
to  be  taken  by  voters,  and  to  Returning  Offioers  and 
their  powers  and  duties,  and  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  elections,  and  to  the  peri^  daring  which 
such  elections  may  be  continued,  and  relating  to  the 
trial  of  controverted  elections,  and  the  proceedings 
incident  thereto,  and  relating  to  the  vacating  of  seats 
of  Members,  and  to  the  issum^  and  execution  of  new 
writs  in  case  of  any  seat  being  vacated  otherwise 
than  by  a  dissolution,  shall  respectively  Apply  to 
elections  of  Members  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
monsy  for  places  situated  in  those  Provinces  respect- 
ively. 

27.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall  continue  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writs 
choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer;  subject,  never- 
theless, to  be  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the 
Governor. 

28.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  General  Parlia- 
ment once  at  least  in  everv  year,  so  that  a  period  of 
twelve  calendar  months  shall  not  intervene  between 
the  last  sitting  of  the  General  Parliament  in  one  ses- 
sion, and  the  first  sitting  thereof  in  the  next  session. 

29.  The  General  Parliament  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Federated  Provinces  ^saving  the  Sover- 
eignty of  England),  and  especially  laws  respecting 
the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property. 

2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 

8.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  cus- 
toms on  imports  and  exports,  except  on  ex- 
ports of  timoer,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals,  and 
sawn  lumber,  and  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

4.  The  im|>osition  or  regulation  of  excise  duties. 

5.  The  raising  of  money  by  all  or  any  other  modes 

or  systems  of  taxation. 

6.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  public  credit. 

7.  Postal  service. 

8.  lanes  of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  ca- 

nals, and  others  works,  connecting  any  two  or 
more  of  the  Provinces  together,  or  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  Province. 

9.  Lines  of  steamships  between  the  Federated 

Provinces  and  other  countries. 

10.  Tele^phio  communication  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  telegraph  companies. 

11*  All  such  works  as  shall,  although  lyine  wholly 
within  any  Province,  be  specially  declared  by 
the  acts  authorizing  them  to  be  for  the  gen- 
eral advantage. 

IS.  The  census. 

IS.  Militisr— military  and  naval  service  and  de- 
fence. 

14  Beacons,  buoys,  and  light-houses, 

16»  ITavigation  and  shipping. 


16.  Quarantine. 

17.  Sea  coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

18.  Ferries  between  any  Province  and  a  foreign 

country,  or  between  any  two  Provinces. 

19.  Currency  and  coinag[e. 

20.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  is- 

sue of  paper  money. 

21.  Savings  banks. 

22.  Weights  and  measures. 

28.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

24.  Interest. 

25.  Legal  tender, 

26.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvenc^r. 

27.  Patents  of  invention  and  discovery. 

28.  Copyrights. 

29.  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

80.  Naturalization  and  aUens. 

81.  Marriage  and  divorce. 

82.  The  criminal  law,  excepting  the  constitution 

of  courts  of  criminal  jurisaiction,  but  includ- 
ing the  procedure  in  criminal  matters. 
88.  Benaering  uniform  all  or  any  of  the  laws  rel- 
ative to  property  and  civil  rights  in  Upper 
Canada,  rf ova  sootia,  New  Brunswick,  aevbr 
foundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
rendering  uniform  the  procedure  of  all  or 
any  of  the  courts  in  these  Provinces;  but 
any  statute  for  this  purpose  shall  have  no 
force  or  authority  in  any  Province  until 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  thereof. 

84.  The  establishment  of  a  General  Court  of  Ap- 

peal for  the  Federated  Provinces. 

85.  Immigration. 

86.  Agriculture. 

87.  And  generally  respecting  all  matters  of  a  gen- 

eral character,  not  specially  and  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  Local  Goyemments  and 
Legislatures. 

80.  The  General  Goremment  and  Parliament  shall 
have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper  for  performing 
the  obligations  of  the  Federated  Provinces,  as  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  to  foreign  countries,  arising 
under  Ixeaties  between  Great  Britain  and  such  coun- 
tries. 

81.  The  General  Parliament  may  also,  firom  time 
to  time,  establish  additional  courts,  and  the  General 
Goremment  may  appoint  Judges  and  officers  there- 
of, when  the  same  shall  appear  necessary  or  for  the 
public  advantage,  in  order  to  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Parluunent. 

82.  All  Courts,  Judges,  and  officers  of  the  several 
Provinces,  shall  aid,  assist,  and  obey  the  General 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  riehts  and  powers, 
and  for  such  purposes  shall  be  held  to  be  Courts, 
Judges,  and  omcers  of  the  General  Government. 

88.  The  General  Gk>vemment  shall  appoint  and 
pay  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  each  Prov- 
ince, and  ot  the  County  Courts  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  Parliament  shall  fix  their  salaries. 

84.  Until  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  of  Upper 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Judges  of  these 
Provinces  appointed  by  the  General  Government, 
shall  be  selected  from  their  respective  bars. 

85.  The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Lower  Canada 
shall  be  selected  from  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada. 

86.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiraltv  now  re- 
ceiving salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

87.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  sh^l  be  re- 
movable only  on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

LOOAft  GO¥BBinaNT. 

88.  For  eaoh  of  the  Provinces  there  shall  be  an 
executive  officer,  styled  the  Lieutenant  Gk>vemor, 
who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Governor  General  in 
counoiL  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Federated  Prov« 
inces,  during  pleasure ;  such  pleasure  not  to  be  ex* 
trciaed  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  five  year% 
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except  for  cause:  such  cause  to  be  commnnicated  in 
writing  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  immediately  af- 
ter the  exercise  of  the  pleasure  as  aforesaid,  and  also 
bj  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  within 
the  first  week  of  the  first  session  afterwards. 

89.  The  Lieutenant  GoTemor  of  each  Proyince 
shall  be  paid  by  the  General  GoTemment. 

40.  In  undertaking  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governors,  the  Conference  does  not  desire  to 
prejudice  the  claim  of  Prince  Edward  Island  upon 
the  Imperial  Government,  for  the  amount  now  paid 
for  the  salary  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  thereof. 

41.  The  Local  Government  and  Leffislatnre  of  each 
Province  shall  be  constructed  in  sucn  manner  as  the 
existing  Lesislature  of  such  Province  shall  provide. 

42.  Tne  Local  Legislatures  shall  have  power  to 
alter  or  amend  their  constitution  from  time  to  time. 

43.  The  Local  Legislatures  shall  have  power  to 
make  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Direct  taxation  and  the  imposition  of  duties 

on  the  export  of  timber,  logs,  masts,  spars, 
deals,  ana  sawn  lumber,  and  of  coals  ana 
other  minerals. 

2.  Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Prov- 

ince. 
8.  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  local  offices, 
and  the  appointment  and  payment  of  local 
officers. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Immigration. 

6.  Education ;  saving  the  rights  and  privileges 

which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority 
in  both  Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their 
denominational  schools,  at  the  time  when 
the  Union  goes  into  operation. 

7.  The  sale  and  management  of  public  lands,  ex- 

cepting lands  belonging  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

8.  Sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

9.  The   establishment,  mdntenance,   and  man- 

agement of  Penitentiaries,  and  of  public  and 
reformatory  prisons. 
1€.  The  establisnment,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  hospitals,    asylums,   charities, 
and  eleemos^ary  institutions. 

11.  Municipal  institutions. 

12.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other 

licenses. 
18.  Local  works. 

14.  The  incorporation  of  private  or  local  compa- 

nies, except  such  as  relate  to  matters  assign- 
ed to  the  General  Parliament. 

15.  Property  and  civil  rights,  excepting  those  por- 

tions thereof  assigned  to  the  General  rar- 
liamenl 

16.  Inflicting  punishment  hj  fine,  penalties,  im- 

{)risonment,  or  otherwise,  for  the  breach  of 
aw 8  passed  in  relation  to  any  subject  with- 
in their  jurisdiction. 

17.  The  administration  of  justice,  including  the 

Constitution,  maintenance^  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts — ^both  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  and  including  also  the  pro- 
cedure in  civil  matters. 

18.  And  generally  all  matters  of  a  private  or  local 

nature,  not  assigned  to  the  General  Parlia- 
ment. 

44.  The  power  of  respiting,  reprieving,  and  par- 
doning prisoners  convicted  of  cnmes,  and  of  com- 
muting and  remitting  of  sentences  in  whole  or  in 
partj  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  Crown,  shall  be 
administered  by  tne  Lieutenant  Governor  of  each 
Province  in  Council,  subject  to  any  instructions  he 
may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  subject  to  any  provisions  that  mi  j  be 
made  in  this  behalf  by  the  General  Parliament. 

mSCBLLANBOUS. 

45.  In  reeard  to  all  subjects  over  which  jurisdiction 
belongs  to  both  the  General  and  Local  Legislatures, 
the  laws  of  the  General  Parliament  shall  control  and 


supersede  those  made  by  the  Local  Legislata:«, 
the  latter  shall  be  void  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant 
to  or  inconsistent  with  the  former. 

46.  Both  the  English  and  French  languages  iD«y 
be  employed  in  the  General  Parliament  and  in  its 
proceedings,  and  in  the  Local  Legislature  of  Lower 
Canada,  ana  also  in  the  Federal  Courts  and  in  thA 
Courts  of  Lower  Canada. 

47.  No  lands  or  property  belon^ng  to  the  General 
or  Local  Government  shall  be  liable  to  taxation. 

48.  All  bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  tax  or  impost, 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  ofAssembly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

49.  The  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Assemblr 
shall  not  originate  or  pass  an^  vote,  resolution,  ad- 
dress or  bill  tor  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  tiie 
public  revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any  pur- 
pose, not  first  recommended  by  Message  of  the  uot- 
emor  General,  or  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  the  session  in  which  such  Toie, 
resolution,  address  or  bill  is  passed. 

60.  Any  bill  of  the  General  Parliament  may  be  re- 
served in  the  usual  manner  for  Her  Majesty's  assent, 
and  any  bill  of  the  Local  Legislatures  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  GoTemor 
General. 

61.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  General  Parliament  shaQ 
be  subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty  within  two 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  passed  by  the  Le^ala- 
tures  of  the  said  Provinces  hitherto,  and  in  like  man- 
ner any  bill  passed  by  a  Local  Legislature  shall  be 
subject  to  disallowance  by  the  Governor  General 
within  one  year  after  the  passine  thereof. 

62.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Federated  Prov- 
inces shall  be  Ottawa,  subject  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. 

68.  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  respective 
Local  Governments,  the  seat  of  the  Local  Govertk- 
ment  in  Upper  Canada  shall  be  Toronto ;  of  Lower 
Canada,  Quebec ;  and  the  seats  of  the  Local  Oorem- 
ments  in  the  other  Provinces  shall  be  as  at  present. 

PROPEBTT  AND  LIABILITIES. 

64.  All  stocks,  cash,  bankers'  balances  and  ee- 
curities  for  money  belonging  to  each  Province,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  belong  to  the  General  Government. 

65.  The  following  public  works  and  property  of 
each  Province,  shall  belong  to  the  General  Govera- 
ment — to  wit : 

1.  Canals: 

2.  Public  harbors; 

8.  Light  houses  and  piers ;         ^ 

4.  Steamboats,  dredges,  and  public  yesseb; 

6.  River  and  lake  improvements; 

6.  Railway  and  railway  stocks,  mortgages  and 

other  debts  due  by  railway  companies ; 

7.  Military  roads; 

8.  Custom  houses,  post  offices  and  other  pnbBo 

buildings,  except  such  as  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  General  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
Local  Legislatures  and  Governments: 

9.  Property  transferred  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 

ment and  known  as  ordnance  property ; 

10.  Armories,  drill  sheds,  military  clothmg  and 

munitions  of  war;  and 

11.  Lands  set  apart  for  public  purooses. 

66.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties  rest- 
ed in  Her  MiMesty  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada^ 
Lower  Canada,  rfova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick^  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  for  the  use  of  such  Provmoes, 
shall  belong  to  the  Local  Government  of  the  territory 
in  which  tne  same  are  so  situate;  subject  to  any 
trusts  that  may  exist  in  respect  to  any  of  such  iunck 
or  to  any  interest  of  other  persons  in  respect  of  the 
same. 

67.  All  sums  due  from  purchasers  or  lessees  of  such 
lands,  mines,  or  minerals  at  the  time  of  the  Unions 
shall  also  belong  to  the  Local  Governments. 

68.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions  of  the 
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public  debt  of  anj  Proyince  as  are  assnxned  by  the  ierritorj,  and  the  improyements  reqniied  for  the  de- 
Local  GoyemmentSy  shall  also  belong  to  those  Goy-  yelopment  of  the  trade  of  the  Great  West  with  the 
emments  respectiyely.  Seaboard,  are  regarded  bj  this  conference  as  subjects 
69.  The  seyeral  Froyinces  shall  retain  all  other  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Federated  Proyinces, 
public  property  therein,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  and  shaU  be  prosecuted  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
General  Goyemment  to  assume  any  lands  or  public  that  the  state  of  the  finances  will  permit, 
property  required  for  fortifications  or  the  defence  of  YO.  The  sanction  of  the  Lnperiu  and  Local  Parlia- 
the  country.  ments  shall  be  soueht  for  the  Union  of  the  Proyinces^ 

60.  The  General  Goyemment  shall  assume  all  the  on  the  principles  cMOpted  by  tiie  conference. 

debts  and  liabilities  of  each  Proyince.  71.  That  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  be  solicited  to  de« 

61.  The  debt  of  Canada  not  specially  assumed  by  termine  the  rank  and  name  of  the  Federated  Proy- 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectiyely,  shall  inces. 

not   exceed   at   the   time   of   the    Union,  72.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  shall  be  au- 

$62,500,000.  thenticated  by  the  sisnatures  of  the  delegates,  and 

Koya  Scotia  shall  enter  the  Union  with  a  debt  submitted  by  each  delegation  to  its  own  goyemment, 

not  exceeding  $8,000,000.  and  the  chairman  is  au^orized  to  submit  a  copy  to 

And  New  Brunswick,  with  a  debt  not  exceed-  the  Goyemor  General  for  transmission  to  the  Secr&* 

ing  $7,000,000.  tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

62.  In  case  Koya  Scotia  or  New  Branswick  do  not  ««_«. 
incur  liabilities  beyond  those  for  which  their  Goyem- 

ments  are  now  bound  and  which  shall  make  their  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Piu$  IX, 

ii^^i^^i^^^  ^**^*^^  F°?i?  ^®"v  i??P  ^8,000,000  and  To  Oue  VxinHUBLB  Bbothbbs,  thb  Patriarchs,  Pri- 

$7,000,000  respectiyely,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  m-  "^           ARcmMHora  and  Bmhops  of  ras  Ukiv^ 

in  luce  manner  as  is  hereinafter  proyided  for  New-  a  nr^amn,  ,n  q>« 

foundland  and  Prince  Edward  IsUnd :  the  foregoing  ^^oarouc  »kk.            .,-,-- 

resolution  being  in  no  respect  intended  to  limit  the  PIUS  F.  P.  IX. 

powers  giyen  to  the  respectiye  Goyemments  of  those  ffeaUh  and  ApottoUo  Benediction, 

Proyinces  by  legislatiye  authority,  but  only  to  limit  It  is  well-known  unto  all  men,  and  especially  to 

the  maximum  amount  of  charge  to  be  assumed  by  Tou,  Venerable  Brothers,  with  what  great  care  and 

the  General  Goyemment.    Proyided  always  that  the  pastoral  yieilance  Our  Predecessors,  the  Roman  Pon- 

powers  80  conferred  by  the  respectiye  fe^^atures  tiffs,  haye  discharj^d  the  Office  entrusted  by  Christ 

shall  be  exercised  within  fiye  years  from  this  date  or  Our  Lord  to  them  in  the  person  of  the  Most  Blessed 

the  same  shall  then  lapse.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  haye  unremittingly 

68.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  not  discharged  the  duty  of  feeding  the  lambs  and  sheep, 
haying  incurred  debts  equal  to  those  of  the  other  and  haye  diligently  nourished  the  Lord's  entire  flock 
Proyinces,  shall  be  entitled  to  receiye  by  half-yearly  with  the  words  of  faith,  imbued  it  with  salutary  doc- 
payments  in  adyance  from  the  General  Goyemment  trine,  and  guarded  it  from  poisoned  pastures.  And 
the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  difference  between  those  Our  Predecessors,  who  were  the  assertors  and 
the  actual  amount  of  their  respectiye  debts  at  the  champions  of  the  auffust  Catholic  Religion,  truth 
time  of  the  Union,  and  the  ayerage  amount  of  in-  and  justice,  being  as  they  were  chiefly  solicitous  for 
debtedness  per  head  of  the  popuUtion  of  Canada,  the  salyation  of  souls,  held  nothing  to  be  of  so  great 
Noya  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswicx.  importance  as  the  duty  of  exposing  and  condemning, 

64.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the  General  in  tiieir  most  wise  Letters  and  Constitutions,  all 

Parliament  of  the  powers  of  taxation,  an  annual  grant  heresies  and  errors  which  are  hostile  to  moral  hon- 

in  aid  of  each  Proyince  shall  be  made,  equal  to  80  esty  and  to  the  eternal  salyation  of  mankind,  and 

cents  per  head  of  the  population,  as  established  by  which  hayje  frequentiy  stirred  up  terrible  commo- 

the  census  of  1861,  the  population  of  Newfoundland  tions  and  haye  damaged  both  the  Christian  and  ciyil 

being  estimated  at  180,000.    Such  aid  shall  be  in  full  commonwealths  in  a  disastrous  manner.    Wherefore 

■ettiement  of  all  future  demands  upon  the  General  those  Our  Predecessors  haye  with  Apostolic  fortitude 

Goyemment  for  local  purposes,  and  shall  be  paid  continually  resisted  the  nefarious  attempts  of  unjust 

half-yearly  in  adyance  to  each  Proyince.  men.  of  those  who  like  raging  wayes  of  the  sea  foam- 

66.  The  position  of  New  Brunswick  being  such  as  ing  lorth  their  own  confusion  and  promising  liberty 

to  entail  large  immediate  charges  upon  her  local  rey-  wmlst  they  are  the  slayes  of  corraption^  endeayored 

enues,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the  period  of  ten  years  by  their  false  opinions  and  most  pernicious  writings 

from  the  time  when  the  Union  taxes  effect,  an  addi-  to  oyerthrow  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  reli£|ion 

tional  allowance  of  $68,000  per  annum  shall  be  made  and  of  dyil  society,  to  abolish  all  yirtue  and  justice, 

to  that  Proyince.    But  that  so  long  as  the  liability  of  to  depraye  the  souls  and  minds  of  all  men,  and  espe- 

that  Proyince  remains  under  $7,0w,000,  a  deduction  cially  to  peryert  inexperienced  youth  from  uprignt- 

equal  to  the  interest  on  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  ness  of  morals  to  corrupt  them  miserably,  to  lead 

from  the  $68,000.  them  into  snares  of  error,  and  finally  to  tear  them 

66.  In  consideration  of  the  surrender  to  the  Gton-  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Churcn. 

eral  Goyemment  by  Newfoundland  of  all  rights  in  And  now,  Venerable  Brothers^  as  is  also  yery  well 

mines  and  minerals,  and  of  all  theungranted  and  un-  known  to  you — scarcely  had  we  (by  the  secret  dis- 

oocupied  lands  of  the  crown,  it  is  agreed  that  the  pensation  of  Diyine  Proyidence,  certainly  by  no 

sum  of  $160,000  shall  each  year  be  paid  to  that  Proy-  merit  of  Our  own)  been  called  to  this  Chair  of  Feter 

ince,  by  semi-annual  payments.    Proyided  that  that  when  We,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  Our  soul,  beheld 

Colony  shall  retain  the  right  of  opening,  construct-  a  horrible  tempest  stirred  up  by  so  many  erroneous 

iujg,  and  controlling  roads  and  bndges  through  any  opinions,  and  the  dreadful,  and  neyer-enou^h-to-be 

ofthe  said  lands,  subject  to  any  laws  which  the  Gen-  hunentea  mischiefs  which  redound  to  Christian  peo- 

eral  Parliament  may  pass  in  respect  of  the  same.  pie  frx>m  such  errors :  and  We  then,  in  discharge  of 

67.  All  engagements  that  may,  before  the  Union,  Our  Apostolic  Ministerial  Office,  imitating  the  exam 
be  entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Goyemment  for  the  pie  of  Our  illustrious  Predecessors,  raised  Our  yoice, 
defence  ofthe  country  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Gen-  and  in  seyeral  jpublished  Encyclical  Letters,  and  in 
eral  Goyemment.  Allocutions  dehyered  in  Consistonr,  and  in  other 

68.  The  General  Goyemment  shall  secure,  without  Apostolical  Letters,  We  condemned  the  prominent, 
delay,  the  completion  of  the  intercolonie^  railway  most  grieyous  errors  of  the  age,  and  we  stirred  up 
from  Riyi&re-du-Loup  through  New  Brunswick  to  Tour  excellent  episcopal  yigilance,  and  again  and 
Truro  in  Noya  Scotia.  u^ain  did  We  admonish  and  exhort  all  the  sons  of 

69.  The  communications  with  the  northwestern  the  Catholic  Church  who  are  most  dear  to  Us,  that 
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thej  should  abhor  tnd'shiiii  all  the  said  errors  as  separahle  therefirom  of  justice  and  human  riaiii  M 

ihe^  would  the  contagion  of  a  fatal  pestilence.    Es-  obscured  by  darkness  and  lost,  and  in  place  OTtrao 

peciallj  in  Our  first  Encyclical  Letter,  written  to  You  justice  and  legitimate  right  material  foroe  is  anbsts- 

on  the  9th  of  November,  anno  184A|  and  in  two  Alio-  tuted,  whence  it  appeaxm  why  some,  entirely  n^ect- 

cutions,  one  of  which  was  delirered  by  Us  in  Con-  ing  and  slighting  toe  most  certain  principles  of  sound 

slstory  on  the  9th  of  December,  anno  i85i,  and  the  reason,  dare  to  proclaim  *'that  thewiliof  thepeopley 

other  on  the  9th  of  June,  anno  1868,  We  condemned  manifested  by  public  opinion  (aa  the^  call  it),  or  bgr 

the  monstrous  and  portentous  opinions  which  pre-  other  means,  constitutes  a  supreme  law  independent 

Tail  especially  in  the  present  age  to  the  rerj  great  of  all  Divine  and  human  riffht ;  and  that,  in  the  po> 

loss  of  souls,  and  CTcn  to  the  detriment  of  civu  so-  litical  order,  accomplished  tacts,  br  the  mere  Act  of 

ciety ;  and  which  are  in  the  hi^est  decree  hostile  their  having  been  aeoomphshed,  nave  the  foroe  of 

not  only  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  her  sahitarr  right"    But  who  does  not  plainlr  see  and  under* 

doctrine  and  venerable  laws,  but  also  to  the  everiast-  stand  that  human  society,  released  from  the  ties  of 

ing  law  of  nature  engraven  by  God  upon  the  hearts  religion  and  true  justice,  can  have  no  oth^  purpose 

of  all  men,  and  to  nght  reason ;  ana  out  of  which  than  to  compass  its  own  ends,  and  to  amass  ricnes^ 

almost  all  other  errors  orinnate.  and  can  follow  no  other  law  in  its  actions  than  the 

Kow  althou^  hitherto  We  have  not  omitted  to  de-  indomitable  wiokadness  of  a  heart  g^ven  up  to  the 

nounce  and  reprove  the  chief  errors  of  this  kind,  ^et  service  of  its  selfish  pleasures  and  interests  ?    For 

the  cause  of  toe  Catholic  Church  and  the  salvation  this  reason  also  these  saaae  men  persecute  with  sech 

of  souls  committed  to  Us  bv  God,  and  even  the  in-  bitter  hatred  the  Religious  Orders  who  have  deserved 

terests  of  human  society  aLsolntely  demand,  that  so  well  of  relinon,  civil  society,  and  letters ;  ther 

once  again  We  should  stir  up  Youv  pastoral  solici-  loudly  declare  uiatthe  Orders  have  no  right  to  exis^ 

tude  to  drive  away  other  erroneous  opinions  which  and,  m  so  doing,  make  common  cause  wUh  the  fhlse^ 

flow  from  those  errors  above  specified,  as  their  source,  hoods  of  the  heretics.  For,  as  w«s  most  wisely  taoebt 

These  false  and  perverse  opinions  are  so  much  the  by  Oar  Predecessor  of  illustrious  memory,  lana  VI., 

more  detestable  bv  how  much  they  have  chieflj  for  *'  the  abolition  of  Religious  Orders  injures  the  state 

their  object  to  hinder  and  banish  that  salutary  influ-  of  publio  profession  of  the  Evangelical  counsels :  in- 

ence  wluch  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  insutution  jures  a  mode  of  life  recommend^  by  the  Ghnrcli  ae 

and  command  of  her  Divine  Author,  ought  freely  to  m  eonfbrmity  with  Apostolical  doctrine ;  does  wrong 

exercise,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  worid,  to  the  illustrious  founders  whom  we  venerate  upon 

not  only  over  individual  men  but  nations,  peoples,  our  altars,  and  who  constituted  these  societies  under 

and  sovereigns — and  to  abolish  that  mutual  co^^i^era-  the  inspiration  of  God.''    (Epistle  to  Cardinal  de  la 

tion  and  agreement  of  counsels  between  the  Priest-  Boehefoucald,  March  10, 1791.)    And  these  same  ner- 

hood  and  Crovemments  which  has  always  been  pro-  sons  also  impiously  pretend  that  citizens  should  be 

pitious  and  conducive  to  the  weUkre  both  of  Church  deprived  of  tne  liberty  of  publlclv  bestowing  on  th^ 

and  State.    (Gregorv  XYI.  Encyclical,  ISth  August,  Church  their  alms  for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity, 

1882.)    You  are  well  aware  that  at  this  time,  there  and  that  the  law  forbidding  '*  servile  labor  on  aooonnt 

are  not  a  few  who  apply  to  civil  society  the  impious  of  Divine  worship"  upon  certain  fixed  days  should 

and  absurd  principle  of  natwaUamf  as  they  term  it  be  abolished  upon  the  most  fallacious  pretext  that 

and  dare  to  teach  that ''  the  welfare  of  the  State  ana  such  liberty  and  auch  law  are  contrary  to  the  princi- 

political  and  social  progress  require  that  human  so-  pies  of  pohtical  economy.    Not  content  with  ab<^sb- 

ciety  should  be  constituted  and  governed  irrespective  mg  relinon  in  publio  society,  they  desire  further  to 

of  relinon,  which  is  to  be  treated  just  as  ir  it  did  banish  it  from  families  and  private  life.    Teaching 

not  exist,  or  as  if  no  real  difference  existed  between  and  professing  those  most  fatal  errors  of  Socialnm 

true  and  false  religions."    Contrary  to  the  teaching  and  Communism,  they  declare  that  "domestic  so- 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  detv  or  the  fiunily  derives  all  its  reason  of  existence 

Holy  Fathers,  these  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  solely  from  civil  law,  whence  it  is  to  be  conehided 

that  "the  best  conaition  of  human  society  is  that  that  firom  civil  law  descend  and  depend  all  the  rights 


of  the  public  peace  requires  it."  From  this  totally  false  teachers  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  salutary 
false  notion  or  social  government,  they  fear  not  to  teaching  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
uphold  that  erroneous  opinion  most  pernicious  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth,  and  to  nii»> 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  erabl^r  infect  and  deprave  by  every  pernicious  error 
which  was  called  b^  Our  Predecessor  Gregory  XYI.  and  vice  the  tender  and  pliant  minds  of  youth.  All 
^lately  quoted)  the  msanitv  (Enoyd.  18  August,  1882)  those  who  endeavor  to  throw  into  confusion  both 
(deliramentum),  namely,  that  "  liberty  of  conscience  religious  and  political  affairs,  to  destroy  the  good 
and  of  worship  is  the  nght  of  every  man;  and  that  order  of  society,  and  to  annihilate  all  Divine  and 
this  ri^ht  ought,  in  everv  weU-govemed  State,  to  be  human  rights,  have  always  exerted  all  their  criminal 
proclaimed  and  asserted  by  the  law ;  and  that  the  schemes,  attention,  and  efforts  upon  the  manner  in 
citizens  possess  the  right  of  being  unreB^rained  in  which  thoy  miffht,  above  all,  deprave  and  delude  un- 
the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  liberty,  by  any  law,  thinking  youth,  as  We  have  already  shown :  it  is 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  so  that  they  are  authorized  to  upon  the  corruption  of  youth  that  they  place  all 
publish  and  put  forward  openly,  all  their  ideas  what-  their  hopes.  Tiius  they  never  cease  to  attack  by 
soever,  either  by  speaking,  in  print,  or  by  any  other  every  method  the  Clergy,  both  secular  and  regular, 
method."  But  whilst  these  men  make  these  rash  from  whom,  as  testify  to  us  in  so  conspicuous  a  man- 
assertions,  they  do  not  reflect,  or  consider  that  they  ner  the  most  certain  records  of  history,  such  eon- 
preach  the  liberty  of  perdition  (St.  Augustine,  Epis-  siderable  benefits  have  been  bestowed  in  abundance 
tie  105,  al.  166),  and  tnat,  **  if  it  is  always  free  to  nu-  upon  Christian  and  Civil  society  and  upon  the  repub- 
man  arguments  to  discuss,  men  will  never  be  want-  lie  of  letters ;  asserting  of  the  Clergy  in  general,  that 
ing  who  will  dare  to  resist  the  truth,  and  to  rely  upon  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  usefhisciences,  of  pro- 
the  loquacity  of  human  wisdom,  when  we  know  from  gress,  and  of  civilization,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
the  command  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  how  faith  and  deprived  of  all  participation  in  the  work  of  teaching 
Christian  wisdom  ought  to  avoid  this  most  mis-  and  training  the  joung. 

chievous  vanity."     (St.  Leo,  Epistle  164,  al.  188,  Others,  reviving  the  depraving  fictions  of  inno- 

sec.  2,  Boll.  ed.^.  vators,  errors  many  times  condemned,  presome  witii 

And  since  religion  has  been  banished  from  civil  extraordinary  impudence,  to  subordinate  the  euthorw 

Government ;  since  the  teaching  and  authority  of  ity  of  the  Church  and  of  this  Apostolic  See,  coniened 

Divine  revelation  have  been  repudiated,  the  idea  in-  upon  it  by  Christ  Our  Lord,  to  the  judgment  of  eivsl 
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ftatbority,  and  to  deny  ill  the  rielits  of  this  same         And  therefore  in  this  preeent  letter.  We  speak  i» 

Church  and  this  See  with  reffard  to  those  things  You  with  all  affection ;  to  Ton  who,  called  to  partake 

which  appertain  to  the  secular  order.     For  these  Our  cares,  are  Our  greatest  support  in  the  midst  of 

persons  do  not  blush  to  affirm  *'that  the  laws  of  the  Our  very  great  grief,  Our  joy  and  Our  consolation, 

Ghnrch  do  not  bind  the  conscience  if  they  are  not  by  reason  of  the  excellent  piety  of  which  You  ffiye 

Sromulgated  by  the  civil  power ;  that  the  acts  and  proof  in  maintunin^  religion,  and  the  maryellous 

ecrees  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  concerning  reli^on  love,  faith,  and  discipline  with  which,  united  by  the 

and  the  Church  require  the  sanction  and  approbation,  strongest  and  most  affectionate  ties  to  Us  and  this 

or  at  least,  the  assent  of  the  ciyil  power ;  and  that  Aposfolio  See,  You  strive  yaliantly  and  accurately 

the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (Clement  XII.,  Benedict  to  fulfil  Your  most  weighty  episcopal  ministry.    We 

XIV.,  Pius  VIL,  Leo  XII.)  condemning  secret  so-  do  then  expect  from  Your  excellent  pastoral  zeal 

oieties,  whether  these  exact  or  do  not  exact  an  oath  that,  taking  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 

of  secresy,  and  branding  with  anathema  their  follow-  Word  of  God,  and  strengthened  by  the  grace  of  Our 

ers  and  partisans,  hare  no  force  in  those  countries  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  You  will  watch  with  redoubled 

of  the  world  where  such  associations  are  tolerated  by  care,  that  the  faithful  committed  to  Your  charge 

the  ctvU goremment.''    It  is  likewise  affirmed 'Hhat  ''abstain  from  eyil  pasturage,  which  Jesus  Chnst 

the  excommunications  launched  by  the  Council  of  doth  not  tilL  because  His  Father  hath  not  planted  it" 

Trent  and  the  Roman  Pontiffs  against  those  who  in-  (St.  Ignac.  Ji.  ad  Philadelph.  St  Leo,  Epist.  156.  aL 

▼ade  and  usurp  the  possessions  of  the  Church  and  126.)    Never  cease,  then,  to  inculcate  on  the  faitnfnl 


its  rights,  strive,  by  confounding  the  spiritual  and    that  all  true  happiness  for  mankind  proceeds  from 


of  things ;  that  the  right  of  the  Church  is  not  com-  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith  (St 

Eetent  to  restrain  with  temporal  penalties  the  vio-  Celest.  Epist  28,  ad  Syn.  Eph.),  and  that  nothing  is 

itors  of  her  laws :  and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  so  deadly,  nothing  so  certain  to  engender  every  iU, 

the  principles  of  theology  and  of  public  law  for  the  nothing  so  exposed  to  danger  as  for  men  to  believe 

civil  Government  to  appropriate  property  possessed  that  they  stand  in  need  of  nothine  else  than  the  free 

by  the  churches,  the  Religious  Oroers,  and  other  will  which  we  received  at  birth,  if  we  ask  nothing 

pious  establishments."    And  they  have  no  shame  in  further  from  the  Lord — that  is  to  say,  if  forgetting 

avowing  openly  and  publicly  the  neretical  statement  our  Author,  we  abjure  His  power  to  show  that  we 

and  principle  from  which  nas  emanated  so  many  are  free.*'    And  do  not  omit  to  teach ''that  the  Royal 

errors  and  perverse  opinions,  ''that  the  ecclesiastical  power  has  been  established  not  only  to  exercise  the 

power  is  not  by  the  law  of  God  made  distinct  from  government  of  the  world,  but,  above  all,  for  the  pro- 

and  independent  of  civil  power,  and  that  no  distinc-  toction  of  the  Church  (St  Leo,  Epist.,  166  al  125), 

tion,  no  independence  of  this  kind  can  be  maintained  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  profitable  and  more 

without  the  Church  invading  and  usurping  the  essen-  glorious  for  the  Sovereigns  of  States  and  Kings  than 

tial  rights  of  the  civil  power."    Neither  can  We  pass  to  leave  the  Catholio  Church  to  exercise  its  laws,  and 


claored  to  concern  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church,  tageous  for  Sovereigns,  when  the  cause  of  God  is  in 

its  rights,  and  its  discipline ;   do  not  claim  acqui-  question,  to  submit  their  Royal  will  according  to  His 

escence  and  obedience  under  pain  of  sin  and  loss  of  ordinance,  to  the  Priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to 

the  Catholic  profession,  if  they  do  not  treat  of  the  prefer  it  before  them."    (Pius  YII.  Epist,  Encycl., 

dogmas  of  faith  and  of  morals."  JHu  satiit.  15th  May,  1800.) 

How  contrary  is   this  doctrine  to  the  Catholic  And  if  always,  so,  especially  at  present,  is  it  Our 

dogma  of  the  plena^  power  divinely  conferred  on  duty,  Venerable  Brothers,  in  the  midst  of  the  nu- 

the  Sovereign  Pontiff  oy  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  merous  calamities  of  the  Church  and  of  civil  society 

to  guide,  to  supervise,  and  govern  the  Universal  in  view  of  the  terrible  conspiracy  of  our  adversaries 

Church,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  and  understand  clear-  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  this  Apostolic  See. 

ly  and  evidently.  and  the  great  accumulation  of  errors,  it  is  before  all 

Amid  so  sreat  a  perversity  of  depraved  opinions,  things  necessary  to  go  with  faith  to  the  Throne  of 

We,  rememoering  Our  Apostolic  duty,  and  solicitous  Grace  to  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  in  timely,  aid. 

before  all  things  for  Our  most  holy  religion,  for  sound  We  have  therefore  judged  it  right  to  excite  the  pietv 

doctrine,  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  confided  to  of  all  the  faithful  in  order  that,  with  Us  and  with 

Us,  and  for  the  welfare  of  human  society  itself,  have  You  all,  they  maj  pray  without  ceasing  to  the  Father 

considered  the  moment  opportune  to  raise  anew  Our  of  lights  and  ot  mercies,  supplicatinff  and  beseech- 

Apostolic  voice.    Therefore  do  We  by  Our  ApostoUo  ing  Him  fervently  and  humbly,  in  order  also  in  the 

authority  reprobate,  denounce,  and  condemn  sen-  plenitude  of  their  faith  they  may  seek  refuge  in  Our 

erally  and  particularly  all  the  evil  opinions  and  doc-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  has  redeemed  us  to  God 

trines  specially  mentioned  in  this  ijetter,  and  We  with  His  blood,  that  by  their  earnest  and  continual 

wish   that  they  may  be  held  as   reprobated,  de-  prayers,  they  may  obt(un  from  that  most  dear  Heart, 

nounced  and  condemned  by  all  the  cnildren  of  the  victim  of  burning  charity  for  us,  that  it  would  draw 

Catholic  Church.  all  by  the  bonds  of  His  love,  and  that  allinen  bein^ 

But  you  know  further,  Venerable  Brothers,  that  inflamed  by  His  holy  love  may  live  according  to  His 

in  our  time  the  haters  of  all  truth  and  justice  and  heart,  pleasing  God  in  all  things,  and  being  fruitful 

violent  enemies  of  our  religion  have  spread  abroad  in  all  good  works. 

other  impious  doctrines  by  means  of  pestilent  books,  But,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prayers  most 

pamphlets,  and  journals,  which,  distributed  over  the  agreeable  to  Gh)d  are  those  of  the  men  who  approach 

service  of  the  earth,  deceive  the  people  and  wickedly  Hun  with  a  heart  pure  from  all  stain,  We  have 

found 

Satan, ^     _       _ 

to  fear  to  deny  Our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  more  strongly  drawn  towards  true  piety  and  purified 

and  to  attack  His  Divinity  with  scandalous  persist-  from  the  stain  of  their  sins  by  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 

ence.    And  here  We  cannot  abstain  from  awarding  ance,  may  more  confidently  offer  up  their  prayers  to 

Yon  well-merited  praise.  Venerable  Brothers,  for  aU  God  and  obtain  His  mercy  and  grace, 

the  care  and  zeal  with  which  You  have  raised  Your  By  these  Letters  emanating  from  Our  Apostolic 

episcopal  voise  against  so  great  an  impiety.  authority,  We  grant  to  all  ana  <)ach  of  the  faithful 
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of  both  sexes  throughout  the  Catholic  world  a  Pie-  the  world,  and  all  thines  are  God,  and  hare  the  very 

nary  Indulgence  in  the  manner  of  a  Jubilee,  during  substance  of  God.     God  is  therefore  one  and  thte 

one  month,  up  to  the  end  of  the  coming  year  1865,  same  tlung  with  the  world,  and  thence  spirit  is  tho 

and  not  longer,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  i  ou,  Yen-  same  thing  with  matter,  neoesait^  with  libertr,  true 

erable  Brethren,  and  the  other  legitimate  local  Ordi-  with  false,  ffood  with  evil,  justice  with  injastloe, 

naries,  in  the  form  and  manner  laid  down  at  the  (Allocution  JKaa;*ma  gttidem,  9th  June,  1862.) 
commencement  of  Our  Sovereign  Pontificate  by  Our        2.  All  action  of  Goo  upon  man  and  the  world  is  to  be 

Apostolical  Letters,  in  form  of  a  Brief,  dated  the  20th  denied.    (Allocution  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June.  1862L) 
or  November,  anno  1846,  and   sent  to  the  whole        8.  Human  reason,  without  any  regard  to  God,  is  • 

Episcopate    of   the  world,   commencing  with  the  the  sole  arbiter  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and 

words,  **Areano  Dvoina  PrcviderUia  conaUiOt*  and  evil;  it  is  its  own  law  to  itself^  and  suffices  br  ita 

with  the  faculties  given  by  Us  in  those  same  Let-  natural  force  to  secure  the  welfare  of  men  and  oi  na- 

ters.    We  desire,  however,  that  all  the  prescriptions  tions.    (Allocution  Maxima  guidem,  9th  June,  1863..) 
of  Our  letters  shall  be  observed,  saving  the  ®xcep-        4.  All  the  truths  of  religion  are  derived  firom  the 

tions  We  have  declared  are  to  be  made.    And  We  native  strength  of  human  reason ;  whence  reason  is 

have  granted  this,  notwithstanding  all  which  mi^ht  the  master  rule  bv  which  man  can  and  ought  to  ar> 

make  to  the  contrary,  even  those  worthy  of  special  rive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  truths  of  every  kind. 

and  individual  mention  and  derogation ;  and  in  order  OSncycllcal  letters,  (fuiplvrtlnu,  9th  November,  ISiSf 

that  every  doubt  and  difficulty  may  be  removed,  aingulari  quidemy  17th  March,  1856,  and  the  Alloca- 

We  have  ordered  that  copies  of  those  Letters  should  tion  Maxima  qvidem,  9th  June,  1S62») 
be  again  forwarded  to  You.  5.^  Divine  revelation  is  imperfect,  and,  therefoxe,  . 

"  Let  us  implore.  Venerable  Brethren,  firom  our  subject  to  a  continual  and  indefinite  progress,  which 
inmost  hearts,  and  with  all  our  souls,  the  merov  of  corresponds  with  the  prosress  of  numan    reason. 
God.    He  has  encouraged  us  so  to  ao,  by  saying:  (Encyclical  Qui  pluribtu,  9th  November,  1846,  and 
**  I  will  not  withdraw  my  mercy  from  them."     I^t  the  Allocution  Jfyxima  qvidem^  9th  June,  1862.) 
us  ask  and  we  shall  receive ;  and  if  there  is  slowness        6.  Christian  faith  is  in  opposition  to  human  reason,  - 
or  delay  in  its  reception,  because  we  have  grievouslv  and  divine  revelation  not  only  does  not  benefit,  but 
ofiended,  let  us  knock,  because  to  him  that  knoeketh  even  injures  the  perfection  of  man.    (Encyclical  fus 
it  shall  be  opened ;  if  our  prayers,  sproans,  and  tears,  pluribiUy  9th  November,  1846,  and  the  Allocution 
in  which  we  must  persist  and  be  obstinate,  knock  at  Maxima  quadam,  9th  June,  1862.) 
the  door ;  and  if  our  prayer  be  united ;  let  each  one        7.  The  prophecies  and  miracles,  uttered  and  nar- 
pray  to  God,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  his  rated  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are  the  fictions  of  po-  ' 
Drethren,  as  the  Lord  hath  taught  us  to  pray."    (St.  ets ;  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faitii,  the  xe- 
Cyprian,  Epistle  11.)    But,  in  order  that  God  may  suit  of  philosophical  investigations.    In  the  books  of 
accede  more  easily  to  Our  and  Your  prayers,  and  the  two  Testaments  there  are  contained  mythical  in- 
to those  of  all  His  faithful  servants,  let  us  employ  in  ventions.  and  Jesus  Christ  is  Himself  a  myUiical  fio- 
all  confidence  as  our  Mediatrix  with  him  the  v  irgin  tion.    (Encyclical  Quipluribui^  9th  November^  1846» 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  who  '*  has  destroyed  all  heresies  and  the  Allocution  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June;,  186^) 
throughout  the  world,  and  who,  the  most  loving  n.  Moderate  BatumaUtm. 
Mother  of  us  all,  is  very  gracious   .    .    and  fiill  of        s.  As  human  reason  is  placed  on  a  level  with  Be- 
mercy   .   .   .allows  herself  to  be  entreated  by  all,  ligion,  so  theological  matters  must  be  treated  in  the  « 
shows  herself  most  clement  towards  all,  and  takes  gajne  manner  as   philosophical   ones.    (Allocation 
under  her  pitying  care  all  our  necessities  with  a  most  Singulari  quadam  ver/vH,  5th  December,  1854.) 
ample  affection'];  {^,  Bernard,   Gtrm,  de  duodenm        97  All  t&e  dogmas  of  tiie  Christian  Religion  are, 
ptroaattms  B,  M.  T.,  %n  verbu  ApoealfmXa^d  who,  witiiout  exception,  the  object  of  natural  ^enoeor 
"sitting  as  queen  upon  the  right  hand  of  her  only  philosophy,  and  human  reason,  instructed  solely  bj 
begotten  Son  Our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  in  a  golden  fagtory,  is  able,  by  its  own  natural  strength  and  prin- 
vestment  clothed  around  witii  vanous  adornments,"  dplea,  to  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge  of  Iven  the  mosi 
there  is  nothing  which  she  cannot  obtain  from  Hun.  abstruse  dogmas :  provided  such  dogmas  be  proposed 
Let  us  implore  also  the  intervention  of  the  Blessed  as  subject  matter  for  human  reason,     (letter  ad 
Peter,  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his  co-Apostle  Jrehiep.  Frieing.    Gravianmat,  lltii  December,  1863 
Paul,  and  of  aU  those  Saints  of  Heaven,  who,  having  _to  the  same,  Tuaa  Ubewter,  21st  December,  1868.) 
already  become  the  fnends  of  God,  have  been  ad-       10.  As  tiie  philosopher  is  one  tiling,  and  phUosophy 
mitted  into  the  celestial  kingdom,  where  they  are  ig  another,  so  it  u  tiie  right  and  duty  of  the  phOo^ 
crowned  and  bear  palms,  and  who  hencefortii  certain  ophcr  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  wMch  he 
of  their  own  immortahty,  are  sohcitous  for  our  salva-  ghaU  have  recognized  as  true  j  but  philosophy  neither 
**®T°'          1    •       xwr       1     *  r^  J  ^        /\      .         ^  can  nor  ought  to  submit  to  any  authority.  (Letter  ad 

In  conclusion,  We  ask  of  God  from  Our  inmost  Archiep,  J^ieing,    Gravissimw,  11th  December,  18«a 

Mul  the  abundance  of  all  His  celestial  benefits  for  _to  tiie  same,  Tuae  Ubenter,  Slst  December,  1868.) 
You,  and  We  bestow  upon  1  ou,  Venerable  Brethren,        n.  The  Church  not  only  ought  never  to  animad- 

and  upon  all  faithful  Cfergv,  and  Laity  committed  to  yert  upon  philosophy,  but  ought  to  tolemAe  the  ct- 

Your  care  Our  ApostohclSenediction  from  the  most  rors  of^philosophy,  leaving  to  philosophy  the  care  of 

loving  depths  of  Our  heart,  in  token  of  Our  chMity  their  correction.    {UiUstad  Archieprifieing.    lltii 

towards  you.  PIUS  PP.  IX.  December  1862  ) 

^\r®"  ?L?^5*  from  St.  Peter's,  this  8th  of  Decern-       12.  The' decries  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of  the 

ber  1864,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Dogmatic  Roman  Congregation  fetter  tiie  free  progress  of  ad- 

Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  qj^q^     n^  Ibid.) 

Virgin  Mary.  Mother  of  God,  in  the  nineteenth       is.*  The  method  and  principles  by  which  the  old  - 

year  of  Our  Pontificate.  scholastic  Doctors  cultivated  theology,  are  no  longer 

suitable  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and  the  progress 

The  STLLiLBtrs  or  the  peincipal  errobs  op  cub  ttob,  ®^  ".^^S?.®-  (^^-  ^^«w  «&<w^,  2f8t  December,  1868.) 

WHICH  AEB  STiGiiATizBD  IN  THE  CoxsiSTORiAL  Allo-       ^^\  Philosophy  must  bc  treated  of  without  any  ao- 

OUTIONS,  Encyclical,  and  otheb  Apostolical  Let-  ^^?^\  D«»°g  ^^^^  ^  supernatural  revelatioii.    (Id. 

TEES  OF  OuB  Most  Holt  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.  J?*^    T   th       ti  nAl'at*         t      h^l         •    (m»i 

L  AfUheiam,  NaturaUem,  and  AbeoluU  Baiionaliem.  ^^  ^he  eJrorS  "  Anthony  GunthSr,  conlimnSlii  ' 

1.  There  exists  no  Divine  Power  Supreme  Being,  the  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 

Wisdom,  and  Providence  distinct  m>m  the  universe,  **B!xim4am  tuam,"  June  16, 181T ;  and  in  that  to  the 

and  God  is  none  other  than  nature,  and  is  therefore  Bishop  of  Breslau,  '*  Dohre  haud  medioeri,"  April 

mutable.    In  effect,  God  is  produced  in  man  and  in  80,  1860. 
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m.  Ifid^ferenUtmy  IMiudinariandsm.  80.  Tho  immtmitj  of  the  Church  and  of  ecclasUs- 

•  16.  Ererj  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess  the  re-  tical  persons  derives  its  origin  from  ciyil  law.  (Aposi. 

*'  ligion  he  shall  beliere  tme,  guided  by  the  light  of  rea-  Multaplices  inter,  10th  June,  1851.) 

ton.    (Apostolic  Letters,  Multiplices  inter,  10th  June,  81'  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  the  temporal  causes, 

1851.    Allocution  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June,  1862.)  of  the  clergy,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  ought  by  all 

16.  Men  may  in  any  religion  find  the  way  of  eter-  means  to  be  abolished,  even  without  the  concurrence 
"  nal  salvation,  and  obtain  eternal  salvation.    (Encyc-  '^^  against  the  protest  of  the  Holy  See.    (Allocu- 

UcaV  letter,  Qui  pluribus,  9th  November,  1846.    Alio-  *ion  Acerbissunum,  27th  September,  1852.     And. 

cution,  Ubi  primum,  17th  December,  1847.    EncycU-  Nunquam  fore,  16th  December,  1856.) 

cal  letter,  Smgulari  quidem.  17th  March,  1856.)  ^3-  The  personal  immunity  exonerating  the  clergy 

17.  We  may  entertain  at  least  a  well-founded  hope  from  military  service  may  be  abolished,  without  vio- 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  those  who  are  in  no  lation  either  of  natural  ri^ht  or  of  equity.  Its  aboU- 
manner  in  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  (Allocution  tion  is  called  for  by  civil  progres^  especially  in  a 
Singnlari  quadam,  9th  December,  1854.  Encyclical  community  constituted  upon  principles  of  Liberal 
letter,  Qnanto  conficiamur,  17th  August,  1863.)  Government  (Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal, 

18.  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  than  another  Singularis  nobisque,  29th  September,  1864.) 

form  of  the  same  true  Christian  Religion,  in  which  it  .  ^3.  It  does  not  appertain  exclusively  to  ecclesias- 

is  possible  to  be  equally  jpleasing  to  Grod  as  in  the  tical  jurisdiction,  by  anv  right,  i>roper  and  inherent, 

Catholic  Church.    (Encyclical  letter,  Noscitis  et  no-  ^  direct  the  teaching  of  theological  subjects.    (Let- 

biscum,  8th  December,  1849.)  ter  qd  Arehitp,  Frinng,    Tuas  ubenter,  21st  Decem- 

IV.  8o<n<aUm,  CoTnmuniam,  Secret  Sodaiea,  JSibUoal  ^®Il  ^  m^;\^,  . .  „  ^|.  ,.    „^  „,    ^  _         ,,     « 

Soeii^,  Clerico-iiberal  SocietUs.  .iL  Pn«lfff^fc^f.°i  q""*®'  '^^^  compare  the  Sov- 

.      Pests  of  thia  deicription  are  frequently  rebuked  in  ^!^  ^2°!^  ;  *  ^^  Sp^crewp  acUng  in  the  Urn- 

the  severest  terms  in  the  Encyc.  <?i*»  plurOus,  Nov.  ^"*1  ^J^f^^  friir *?"*  7^S  P/®^",^^,^  ''^  IS? 

?,  1846;  Alloc.   Quibtu  auan&untl  April  20,  1849;  ^^^^f,  -^«f\    (^*^'  -^P°«*-  ^^  Apostohca,  22d 

Encyc.  mseiiis  et  JMwfum,  Dec.  8,  1849;  Alloc.  ^TOk  ??^-^^  ,^  k.        i.  *    i   *    *i. 

Sinatdari  quadam,  Dec.  9, 1864;  Encyc.  QuJ^nto  am-  .  a*  T^.f  r!r°"lM  ^J?  °i^^"***'^^V^  the  sentence  of 

Jh&mur  moirare,  Aug.  10  1868.         ^  J  ^««^^^  ^^^^^J^^  of.  *^^  «f *  °^  *"  t^®.  universal 

•^^    „             *        .     A   riL      X      jx     ».  1^  peoples,  transferring  the  Pontifical  Sovereignty  from 

V.  i:rror$  ameemtng  the  Church  and  her  BighU.  the  Bishop  and  city  of  Rome  to  some  otherbishopric 

19.  The  Church  is  not  a  true,  and  perfect,  and  en-  and  some  other  city.    (Id.  Ibid.) 

tirely  free  society,  nor  does  she  enjoy  peculiar  and  86.  The  definition  or  a  National  Council  does  not 

perpetual  riffhts  conferred  upon  her  by  her  Divine  admit  of  any  subsequent  discussion,  aud  the  civil 

founder,  but  it  api>ertains  to  the  civil  power  to  de-  power  can  regard  as  settled  an  affair  decided  by  such 

fine  what  are  the  rights  and  limits  with  which  the  National  Council.    (Id.  Ibid.^ 

Church  may  exercise  authority.    ^Allocution  Sing^a.  87.  National  Churches  can  be  established,  after  be- 

lari  ouadam,  91h  December,  1854,  Multis  ffravibusque,  ing  withdrawn  and  plainly  separated  from  the  author- 

17tb  December,  1860,  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June,  1862.)  ity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.    (Allocution  Multis  sravi- 

20.  The  ecclesiastical  power  must  not  exercise  its  busque,  17th  December,  1860.  Jamdudum  cernimus, 
authority  without  the  permission  and  assent  of  the  18th  March,  1861.) 

civil  Qovemment.    (Allocution,  Meminit  unusquis-  88.  Roman  Pontiffs  have,  by  their  too  arbitrary 

que,  80th  September,  1861.)  conduct,  contributed  to  the  division  of  the  Church 

21.  The  Church  has  not  the  power  of  defining  dog-  into  Eastern  and  Western.  (Letter  Apost.  Ad  Apos- 
matically,  that  the  Religion  of  the  Catholic  Church  u  tolic»,  22d  August,  1851.) 

the  only  true  Religion.    (ApostoUo  Letters,  Multipli-  vi.  Errore  dbou$  Civil  Society,  caneidered  both  in  it- 

^^li^^l*  ^^.  ^^^^'  ^^?.-l  V.  .    «  X,.  ,.    .      V  eel/ and  in  its  Jielation  to  the  Church. 

.??:.^u!^^^^*h'i".f,^?^  ?i^^  ?i^*^°^^_i^*5^®?  J^-  The  Republic  is  the  origin  and  source  of  all 

^  ^^  which  are  not  circum- 
^/Ulooution  Maxima  quidem, 


^^^iii^'r/^^^f:   ?"*»  ^^^^y  2l8t  Dec.,  1868.)  40.  The  teaching  of  the  CathoUo  Church  is  onposed 

28.  The  Romaii  Pontiffs  and  (Ecumemcal  Councils  to  the  weU-being  and  interests  of  society.    (EncycU- 

haveexoeededUjehnuteof  Uieir power,  have usuq^  oal  Qui  pluribus,  9th  November,  1846.    Allocution 

ed  the  nghts  of  Princes,  and  have  even  committed  Quibus  quantisque,  20th  April,  1849.) 

errors  in  defining    matters  of  faith   and   morals.  41.  The  Civif  power,  even  when  exercised  by  an 

^^f?^\i}^^^'  MultipUoes  inter,  10th  June,  I80I.)  infidel  Sovereign,  possesses  an  indirect  and  negative 

^  J"?®  C**^'®^  ^*«.  ^^\  *^«  power  of  avaihnff  her-  power  over  religious  affairs.    It  therefore  possesses 

self  of  force,  or  any  direct  or  indirect  temporafpow-  not  only  the  rigtt  caUed  that  of  «Bwtia*«r,  but  that 

er.    (Letter  Apost.  Ad  Apostohcw,  22d  Aug.,  186y  of  the  (so-caU^)  appeUatio  ab  <Suk.*    (^ApostoUo 

25.  In  addition  to  the  authontv  inherent  in  the  Letter,  Ad  ApostoUcis,  22d  August*  1861. 

Episcopate,  a  further  and  temporal  power  is  granted  43.  in  the  case  of  confiictinglaws  between  the  two 

to  It  by  tiie  civil  authontv,  either  expressly  or  tacit-  Powers,  the  civil  law  ought  toprevail.    (Letter  Apost. 

ly,  which  power  is  on  that  account  also  revocable  Ad  ApostoUcn,  22d  ASust,  1851.) 

by  the  civa  authority  whenever  it  pleases.    (Letter  43.  'The  civil  nower  has  a  right  to  break,  aqd  to 

•^52'^rv    ;tJ'°"*?"?"'      .  r?^:*  ^^^-^   ^  ,    .x.     .  declare  and  render  null  the  conventions  (commonly 

.  *<?;  The  Church  has  not  the  innate  and  leptimate  called  Concordats)  concluded  with  the  ApostoUc  See, 

nght  of  acquisition   and  possesMon.     (Allocution  reUtive  to  the  use  of  rights  appertaining  to  the  ed 

?.??^l»f?  J*^*?'  l^i^o^*^'  ^^'    Bocychcal  Incredi-  clesiastical  immunity,  wlBiont  the  consent  of  the  Holy 

'^"i   mu    ®P.  »i®*^'^*^v    /.v      u       J  ^u    T,  See,  and  even  contrary  to  its  protest    (AUocution 

«^^^J**®  ministers  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  in  consistoriali,  1st  November,  1850.    Multis  gravi- 

Pontiff  ouffht  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  all  busque,  17th  December.  1860.) 

chMge  and  dominion  over  temporal  affairs.    (AUo-  44.  ^he  civil  authority  may  interfere  in  matten 

®°S?^?l*""*l?'"^®°"^^'^""?L?®^f  ^          1     X.  relating;  to  Religion,  moraUty,  and  spiritual  govem- 

28.  Bishops  have  not  the  right  of  promuljjating  mentTkence  it  has  controlover  the  instructions  for 
even  their  Apottolical  letters,  without  thepermission  the  guidance  of  consciences  issued,  conformably  with 
of  the  Government   (AUooution  Nunquam  fore,  16th  their  mission,  bythePastors  of  the  Church.  Further, 

D^jcmber,  1856.)              ,  ,  ^    ,.     «           ,.    ..»  itpossessespower  to  decree,  in  the  matter  of  admin- 

29.  Dispensations  granted  by  the  Roman  Pontiff    __1 1 [ 

must  be  considered  null,  unless  they  have  been  asked  •  The  power  of  aathorislng  oflldal  aets  of  the  Papal  pow 

for  by  the  civil  Government    (Id.  Ibid.)  er,  and  of  eoirectiiig  the  alleged  abases  of  the  same. 
TOL.  IT.— 46        A 
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istering  the  diyine  Sacraments,  as  to  the  dispositions  VII.  JErron  conoenUng  NatwnZ  amd 

necessary  for  their  reception.    (iJloention  In  Con-  sfj.  jjCoral  laws  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  difhe  . 

sistoriali,  Ist  Norember,  1860.    Allocntion  Marima  sanction,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  hnmin  lim 

qmdem,  9th  June,  1862.)           should  be  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  ts- 

46.  The  enUre  direction  of  public  schools,  in  which  ceive  their  sanction  from  God-    (Allocution  Majoms 

the  youth  of  Christian  States  are  educated,  except  (to  qaidem,  «th  June,  1862.) 

a  certain  extent)  in  the  case  of  Episcopal  Seminaries,  67.  Knowledge  of  philosophical  things  and  monk 

may  and  must  appertain  to  the  ciTil  power,  and  be-  and  also  civil  laws,  may  and  must  be  indcpendentof 

lonk  to  rt  so  far,  that  no  other  authority  whatsoerer  aiyine   and   ecclesiastical   authority.      (Allocutton 

shall  be  recognized  as  hayme  any  right  to  interfere  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June,  1862.) 

in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  arrangement  of  gg.  jfo  other  forces  are  to  be  recognised  thsathon  - 

the  studies,  the  taking  of  degrees,  or  the  choice  and  ^hich  reside  in  matter ;  and  all  moral  teaching  ind 

approvaloftheteachcrs.    (Allocution  In  Conststort-  moral  excellence  ought  to  be  made  to  con^tmthe 

ah,  Ist  November,  1860.    Allocution  Quibus  luctuo-  accumulation  and  ibcrease  of  riches  by  every  posrible 

sissimis,  6th  September,  1861.")   .    .^      ,      .       ,  means,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.    (AHocb- 

46.  Much  more,  even  in  Clencal  Seminaries,  the  tion  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June,  1862.     Encydieal 

method  of  study  to  be  adopted  is  subject  to  the  civil  Quanto  conficiamur,  10th  August,  1868.) 

authority.    (Allocution  Nunquam  fore,  16th  Decem-  59.  m^ht  consists  in  the  material  fact,  and  sH  h* 

ber,  1866.)  man  duties  are  but  vain  words,  and  all  human  idi 

4r.  The  best  theory  of  civil  society  requires,  that  have  the  force  of  right.    (Allocution  Maxima  qm- 

popular  schools  open  to  the  children  of  all  classes,  ^m^  9th  June,  IMfi.  j 

and,  generally,  all  public  institutes  intended  for  in-  50!  Authority  is  nothing  else  but  the  result  of  ns-- 

strurtion  in  letters  and  phUosophy,  and  for  conduct-  merical  superiority  and  material  force.   (Allocution 

inff  the  education  of  the  young,  should  be  freed  from  Maxima  quidem,  9th  June,  1862.) 

alTecdesiastical  authority,  ffovemment.  and  interfer-  ^x.  An  unjust  act,  being  suecessAil,  inflicts  no  in. 

ence,  and  should  be  fully  subject  to  the  civil  and  po-  i^nj  upon  the  sanctity  of  right.    (Allocution  Jamdo- 

litical  power,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  rulera  and  dum  oeraimus,  18th  Hazch,  1861.) 

^e  ppevalentopinionsof  theage.  (Letter  to  the  Arch-  62.  The  principle  of  luntruUtrffentiot^  as  itiscdl.' 

bishop   of  Fribourg,   Quum   non  sme,  14th  July,  ed,  onght  to  be  proclaimed  and  adhered  to.    (Alio- 

1864.)  cutionlfovos  et ante,  28th  September,  1860.) 

48.  This  system  of  instmctmir  youthj  which  con-  $3.  it  {g  aUowableto  refuse  obedience  tolttritimite 
sists  in  separatinffit  from  the  Catholic  faith  and  from  Princes;  nay  more,  to  rise  in  insurrection  agunst 
the  power  of  the  Church,  and  in  teaching  exclusively,  them.  (Encyclical  Qui  pluribus,  9th  November,  18W. 
or  at  least  primarily,  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  Allocution  Quisque  vestrum,  4th  October,  1847.  En- 
and  the  earthlv  ends  of  social  life  alone,  may  be  ap-  cyclical  Noscitis  et  nobiscum,  8th  December,  1W9. 
proved  by  Catholics.    (Id.  Ibid.)                         ^  Letter  ApostoUc»  Cum  Catholica,  2eth  March,  IMO.) 

49.  The  civil  power  has  the  nght  to  prevent  minis-  64.  The  violation  of  a  solemn  oath,  even  eveiT 
ters  of  Religion,  and  the  faithful,  from  oommunicat-  wicked  and  flagitious  action  repugnant  to  the  eterou 
ing  freely  and  mutuallv  with  each  other,  and  with  law,  is  not  onR^  not  blamable,  but  quite  lawful,  snd 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  (Allocution  Maxima  quidem,  9th  worthy  of  the  nigh^st  praise,  when  done  for  the  Iot* 
JnnefliSt2,)     ,           .     .                           .  of  country.     (iUlocution  Quibus  quantisqne,  SOtfa 

60.  The  secular  authority  possesses,  as  inherent  m  ApriL  184^  ) 

itself,  the  right  of  presenting  Bishops,  and  may  re-  ^^  .^.^v^u..^  rk^^Ut:^  u^^^^ri^*. 

quire  of  them  that  they  take  possession  of  their  dio-  yUl.  Jsrron  etmoemMi^  C^rtOtan  Mamagi. 

ceses,  before  having  received  canonical  institution  65.  It  cannot  be  by  anv  means  tolerated,  to  msni' 

and  the  Apostolic  lettera  from  the  Holy  See.    (Alio-  tain  that  Christ  has  raisea  marriage  to  the  digoity  ol 

cutionNnnquam  fore,  16th  December,  1866.)  a  sacrament     (Apostolical  Letter,  Ad  Apostohea^ 

61.  And  rariher,  the  Secular  Government  has  the  22d  Ausust,  1861.  J 

right'  of  deposing  Bishops  from  their  Pastoral  funo-  66.  The  sacrament  of  mairia^  is  only  an  a^jnnel 

tions,  and  it  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  Roman  PontiJF  of  tiie  contract,  and  separable  from  it,  and  the  sscrs* 

in  those  things  which  relate  to  Episcopal  Sees  and  ment  itself  consists  in  the  nuptial  benediction  alona 

the  institution  of  Bishops.  (Letter  Apost.  Multiplices  (Id.  Ibid.) 

inter,  10th  June,  1861.     Allocution  Acerbissimum,  67.  By  the  law  of  nature,  the  marriage  tie  Is  not  ' 

27th  Sept.,  1862.)  indissoluble,  and  in  many  cases  divorce,  properljr  m 

62.  Tne  dovernment  has  of  itself  the  right  to  alter  called,  may  be  pronounced  by  the  civil  anthoritj. 
the  age  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  the  religious  (Id.  Ibid. ; '  Allocution  Acerbissimum,  27th  Septem- 
profession,  both  of  men  and  women ;  and  it  may  en-  ber,  1862.) 

join  upon  all  reUffious  establishments  to  admit  no  68.  The  Church  has  not  the  power  of  laying  down 

pcraon  to  take  solemn  vows  without  its  permission,  what  ara  diriment  impediments  to  marriage.    Tli« 

(Allocution  Nunquam  fore,  16th  Dec,  1866.)  civil  authority  does  possess  such  a  power,  and  eta 

68.  The  laws  for  the  protection  of  religious  estab-  do  away  with  existing  impediments  to  msirisge. 

lishments^  and  securing  their   rights   and  duties,  (Let  Apost«  Multiplices  inter,  10th  JuncL  1861.) 

ought  to  be  abolished :  nay  more,  the  civil  govern-  69.  Toe  Church  only  commenced  in  later  i^  to 

ment  may  lend  its  assistance  to  all  who  desire  to  quit  bring  in  diriment  impediments  and  then  availing  htf> 

the  religiouB  life  they  have  undertaken,  and  break  self  of  aright  not  her  own,  but  borrowed  from  the  dTU 

their  vows.    The  government  may  also  suppress  Re-  power.    (Let.  Apost.  Ad  ApostoUca,  22d  Aug.,  1851.) 

ligions  Orders,  coUeeiate  Churches,  and  simple  Ben-  70.  The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wnichpKH 

encesj  even  those  belonging  to  private  patronaj^e^  and  nounce  censure  of  anathema  against  those  who  oeo^ 

submit  their  goods  and  revenues  to  the  administra-  to  the  Church  the  right  of  laying  down  what  are  din> 

tion  and  disposal  of  the  civil  power.     (Allocution  ment  impediments,  either  are  not  dogmatic,  ormiut 

Acerbissimum,  87th  Sept.,  1862.    Allocution  Probe  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  such  borrowed 

memineritis,  82d  January,  1866.     Allocution  Cum  power.    (Let  Apost.  Ibid.)                              ^^ 

B»pe,  26th  July,  1866.)  71.  The  form  of  solemmzing  marriage  presoribed 

64.  Kings  and  princes  aro  not  only  exempt  from  by  the  ssid  Council,  under  penalty  of  nullity,  doei 

the  mrisdiotion  of  the  Church,  but  are  superior  to  not  bind  in  eases  where  the  civil  law  has  ^pointed 

the  Church,  in  litinted  questions  of  jurisdiction,  another  form,  and  where  it  decrees  that  this  new  form 

(Letter  Apost  Multiplices  inter,  10th  June,  1861.)  shall  eflfoctuate  a  valid  marriage.    (Id.  Ibid.) 

66.  The  Church  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  72.  Bonifiuse  YIIL  is  the  flnt  who  dedtfed,  tnst 

State,  and  the  State  irom  the  Church.    (Allocution  the  vow  of  chastity  pronounced  at  Ordination  sonnli 

Acerbissimum,  27th  September,  1862.)  nuptials.    (Id.  Ibid.) 
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78,  A  merelj  cinl  contract  mar,  among  ChriBtians,  To  ciqptnre  and  send  to  England  for  adjndicaiion 

eonstitnte  a  true  marriage;  and  It  is  false,  dther  that  in  the  Admiralty  Court  ererj  vessel  hj  which  a 

the  marriage  contract  between  Christians  is  always  a  British  yessel  (i.  e,  with  legal  British  pH>ers)  is  bnm- 

sacrament,  or  that  the  contract  is  nnU  if  the  sacra-  ed  at  seek 

ment  be  excluded.    (Id.  Ibid.,  Letter  to  King  of  Sar-  Tou  are  further  to  acquaint  him  that,  the  right  or 

dinia,  9th  September,  1852.     Allocution  Acerbissi-  otherwiseof  the  Alabama  to  bum  the  Martabanoeing 

I    mum,  i7th  September,  1852;   Mnltis  graribasqne,  not  altogether  free  from  doubt,  I  referred  the  ques- 

17th  December,  1840.)  tion  on  tne  2d  of  May  last  for  instructions,  which  led 

74.  Matrimonial  causes  and  espousals  belong  by  me  to  expect  a  reply  by  the  next  malL  Should  a 
their  very  nature  to  civil  jurisdiction.  (Let.  Apost.  view  different  ttom  tnat  which  I  hare  found  it  my 
Ad  Apostolicse,  22d  August,  1851.  Allocution  Acer-  duty  to  take  of  the  question  be  arrived  at  by  my 
bissimum.  27th  September,  1862.)  superiors.  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  him 

N.  B.  Two  other  errors  may  tend  in  this  direction,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  should  the  Florida  still 
those  upon  the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  Priests^  be  on  the  station  under  my  command, 
and  the  preference  due  to  the  state  of  marriage  over  Second:  That,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
that  of  virfldnity.  These  have  been  proscribed :  the  be  very  satisfactoir  to  me,  if  he  can  find  it  consist- 
first  in  the  Encyclical  "  Qui  pluriivs,'*  Nov.  9, 1846 ;  ent  with  his  duty,  to  give  you  a  written  assurance  of 
the  second  in  the  Letters  Apostolical  **  M^iUipUen  his  intention  to  forbear  fjnom  any  act  of  the  like  de- 
inter/*  June  10, 1851.  scription  until  he  has  received  8]^ecial  instructions  in 
IX.  Errftn  regarding  the  OhajPlmer  of  m8<n>W'eUm  ^fS^  *J  ^  question  from  his  (Jovernment,  and 

JikiUif  ^^^  ^  B^^U  be  obhged  by  his  conmiumoating  the 

75.  The  children  of  the  Christian  and  CathoUo  ^^^^  «?  »"<S  5?**^ctions  to  me  bv  the  earUest  op- 
Church  are  not  agreed  upon  the  compatibiUty  of  the  P^^^M'*?^  Srf^i?^   .    *  f  *i^7®"*STi: 

temporal  with  thS  spiritual  power.    (Let.  Apost.  Ad  ^}^J'  That  the  view  I  take  of  the  question,  and 

Apostolicn,  22d  August,  1851.)  ynhich.  I  submit  for  his  senoaa  consideration,  is  as 

76.  The  abolition  ofthe  temporal  power,  of  which  ^'•IJ^^^i,   *     v  n-          *  v      *i.      •  v*  *    u        *i. 
►Uc  See  is  possessecl^  would  contribute  in  ^^\  That  a  belhgerent  has  the  right  to  bum  the 


the  Apostoli 
the 


-_e  greatest  degree  to  the  Uberty  and  prosperity  ofthe    '^^^^IV^^?^^^  ^^    *v   -i  w  *         *.  a 

Church.    (Al.  tluibus  quantisque,  20th  ApriL  1849.)     .  ^-  ^jiat  a  belhperent  has  the  right  to  capture  uid 
N.  B.  Besides  these  errors,  cxpfecitly  noted,  many    *?  »«°4  *  P««*»*  ^^  adjudication  in  an  Admu 


itiy  noted,  many  ^  ^°^  ^  neutral  for  a4jadication  in  an  Admiralty 
others  are  impliedly  rebuked  liyThe  proposed  and  ^"^  ^"*  ^^  »<>  «?»«  *2  *>F»  ^•^  »*  8®*  prior  to  con- 
asserted  doctrine,  which  aU  CathoUcs  ive  bound  demnatoon:  and  that  if  circumstances  do  not  admit 
most  firmly  to  hold,  touching  the  temporal  Sov-  of  his  sending  her  m  for  a«^udi<»tion  in  an  Admiralty 
ereignty  of  the  Roman  PontiiT.  These  doctrines  are  Court,  then  she  should  be  dismissed, 
clearly  stated  in  the  Allocutions  '<Quibus  quantis-  Fourth:  That  the  care  with  which  officers  in  com- 
que,"  April  20,  1649;  and  **  8i  temper  anUni'*  May  »*^d  of  Confederate  vessels  of  war  have  hitherto 
20,  1850 ;  Letters  Apost.  "  QtHtm  OtShoUeaSccUtia,  avoided  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  neuirals,  in- 
Harch  26, 1860 :  Allocutions  "JV&eo*,"  Sept  28, 1860 ;  ^"^es  me  to  indulge  in  the  behef  that  he  wiU  avoid 
**  Jamdtidum,'*  }&Ktoh  18,1861.  and  '*  Maxima  aui-  "7  »«*  which  may  produce  consequences  which 
<2«i»,"  June  9,  X862.  would  be  matter  of  much  regret  alike  to  me  and  to 

X.  Error,  Uxing  Srfermce  toModsm  Liberalism.  Si  S£!S3'«nlb?i«n  of  lS3^  Sio^^^  on  KSe^ 

77.  In  the  presSsnt^ay,  it  is  no  longer  expedient  Si*  ^^wl^i'^PiSuil*^^ 

that  the  CathoUc  Beligioi  shall  be  hefd  as  t£e  only  ^^  th?Rri« i  0^t™m^                  acceptance 

Belieion  of  the  SUte,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth«r  ^^  ****  ^"*^                j  HOPR  VlnA-AHmfr*! 

?u'lv  1855'T'"^^^-  (illocution  Nemo  vestmm,  26th  ^he  paper  annexed  to  ^e^eg^^^Z^^c^ 


September,  1852. )                                            *  '  under  the  general  law  of  nations ;  and  if  a  captor  is 

79.  Moreover  it  is  false,  that  the  civil  liberty  of  unable  to  bring  her  into  port,  he  wiU  be  lustified  tow- 
every  mode  of  worship,  and  the  ftill  power  given  to  all  ard  his  own  Oovemment  in  destroying  ner. 

of  overtly  and  publicly  manifesting  tneir  omnions  and  The  instructions  of  his  own  Government  may,  in- 

their  ideas,  of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  conduce  more  da***  "quire  him  to  bring  into  port  efverr  captore 

easily  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  minds  ofthe  people,  which  he  may  make,  but  he  may  oe  actuaUv  engag* 

and  to  the  propagation  of  the  pest  of  indifferentism.  ed  on  a  service  which  will  not  allow  him  to  put  a 

(Allocution  Nunquam  fore,  15tn  December,  1856.)  prise  crew  on  board  the  vessel  which  he  has  captur- 

80.  The  Roman  Pontiff  can  and  ought  to  reconcile  ad,  in  order  that  she  maybe  taken  into  nort  Under 
himself  to,  and  agree  with  progress,  liberaliam,  and  a^oh  a  collision  of  duties.  Lord  Stowell  nas  held  thai 
civilization  as  lately  introduced.  (Allocution  Jamdu-  nothing  is  left  to  the  belligerent  vessel  but  to  destroy 
dum  cernimus,  18th  March,  l8Ql,}^Ibgtoral  LetUr  of  the  enemy's  vessel  which  ne  has  taken,  for  she  can- 
Arehbiihcp  Spcnddingy  dbo,^  de.  not,  consistontly  with  her  general  duty  to  her  own 

country,  or,  indeed,  under  its  express  injunctions, 

Iiutructians  to  Coj^ed^aU  Cruiaera.  i!^\^^f?t*  -^"^^^Z  *?  ^  ^V^  pnmolested. 

_                      fl         T>               I,    J.  ^  ^f^j  *f  »*  should  be  impossible  to  bring  her  in,  her  next 

p2^m?^J                           '           instmcUons  of  the  neutral,  the  act  of  deetmction  cannot  be  justified  to 

rresioens.                   ^^^  neutral  owner  by  the  gravest  iinportance  of  such 

Oor^fUmiial  Ocmm/anteaUon  to  be  made  to  the  Ofieere  an  act  to  the  captor's  own  State.    To  the  neutral  it 
in  command  of  the  "  Florida,"  a  teteei  ^  war  qf  can  only  be  justified,  under  any  droumsUnces,  by  a 
the  tolled  Oonfed€rate  8tate$.  foU  restitution  in  value.    \U,w  of  Nations,  Dr.  Twiss, 
First :  My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  cir-  1868.] 
cnmstances  of  the  Martaban,  a  vessel  with  a  British  Bmarh — ^It  is  to  be  observed  that,  should  the  Con- 
register  and  papers,  having  been  burned  at  sea  by  the  federate  States  fail  in  establishing  their  independ- 
Alabama,  I  have  issued  the  following  instruotionB  to  ence,  then  the  above-named  renitution  in  value 
the  officers  under  my  command.  would  be  impossible. 
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I  hold  this  consideratioD  to  be  an  imperatire  obli-  the  seiiure  of  the  Tasealoosa  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

gation  for  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  Hope,  is  understood  to  have  admitted  its  error,  ind 

and  the  dismissal  of  the  neutral  Tessel.  although  it  has  not  jei  tendered  us  the  satis&ction 

J.  HOPE,  Yice-AdmiraL  due  for  so  violent  an  agsression  on  our  rights,  it 

The  answer  of  Lieutenant-Commanding  Morris  to  Published  on  ihe  2d  of  June  last  instructions  kIs. 

the  foregoing  communication  is  as  foUowl :  w^«  ^  ?»«  treatment  of  prizes  captured  b^  either  beU 

p  g  fl--4w--  Flomda,          I  ligerent ;  and  while  refusing  them  permission  to  entei 

fe  Q«oao.i  BMUiUDi,  June  «&,  18W.  f  J^tish  ports^  "J^kes  an  express  exception  in  feror  rf 

Sir:  Havinir  considered  the  confidential  commmii-  "•vessel  which  shall  have  been  actuaUyand  hoM^ 

'"  — * ^ -— J *-'-   vessel  of  wsr.*' 

cargo  wholl/ 


tions  from  my  Gfovemment.    I  am,  sir,  rcspectfuUy,  present  no  embairassment.     The  captured  vewd 

your  obedient  servant.  »      i       r  ^»  ^^^^^  ^te  taken  into  a  port  of  the  captors,  or  of  i 

C.  M.  MORRIS.  lieut.  Com.  neutral  country;  Ihe  portion  of  the  cargo  belongiitf 

J.  W.  AsHLKT,  Esq.,  R.  N.  *«  t^e  neutEsl  would  be  delivered  to  the  owners,  vA 

.*  -  'iv  *v    -n-    -J    A   -A  u      u  the  vessel,  With  such  portion  of  the  cargo  as  belonged 

After  conference  with  the  President,  it  has  been  ^  the  enemy,  would  fce  condemned  as  prise.      ^ 
deemed  unnecessiury  to  make  extended  comment  on        jhe  acUon  of  neutral  govemmenti  has  placed 

the  paper  signed  by  the  vice-admiral,  for  the  reason  gerfous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  justice  to  their 

that  It  was  evidently  hazarded  with  distrust,  untd  ^^^  people.    They  have  Closed  theiJ  ports  to  the 

instructions  could  be  obtained  from  his  superiors.  admUsion  of  captired  vessels,  and  ha?e  thus  ren. 

It  can  scareely  be  assumed  by  us  as  possible  that  the  ^ered  it  impossible  to  make  JleliveiT  in  their  own 

British  Government  w^  concur  m  opinion  with  the  ports  of  the  property  of  their  own  aubjecte  found  on 

distinguished^  naval  officer  that  Bntish  Admiralty  f^ard  of  the  vewels  of  our  enemies;  while  it  would 

Courts  have  junsdictipn  over  the  ships  of  war  of  a  ^g  exposing  those  vessels  to  almost  certain  recaptnn 

foreign  Government  with  which  Great  Bntam  is  at  to  attempt  to  bring  them  into  our  ports,  for  the  cap. 

peace;  or  that  the  nghts  of  this  Government  as  an  tured  vewels  are  almost  invariably  sailing  Tessd^ 

wknowledged  belligerent,  can  be  affected  by  the  fact  ^^d  the  enemy's  cruisers  of  our  ports  are  %i&mm. 

that  Great^ritam  has  not  chosen  to  recogmze  the  Iq  most  instances  heretofore  it  has  been  found  prws- 

independence  of  the  Confederacy ;  or  that  the  proper  ticable  to  reconcile  to  a  certain  extent  the  exereisei 


plamt  and  without  previous  remonstrance  or  demMid  obvious  that  this  is  a  mode  rather  of  eluding  thsn  of 

for  redress,  while  remainmg  passive  as  to  the  other  golving  the  difficulty,  and  that  we  cannot  allow  to  be 

belligerent,  after  threejeara  of  consUnt  and  unavail-  established  as  a  rule  that  our  enemies  may  corer 

ing  remonstrances  against  hundreds  of  outrages  and  their  shipping  from  capture  during  the  war,  by  am- 

aggressions.         -.,«.,..  ..      ^,   ^  ply  carry mg  neutral  goods  as  a  part  of  their  earn. 

The  purpose  of  the  President  in  requesting  that  ff^  for  instance,  Greaf  Britain  wifl  not  permit  s  ap- 

the  papers  should  be  referred  to  this  Department  was  tured  enemy's  vesseU  to  be  carried  into  one  of  her 

to  obtain  for  the  guidance  of  the  naval  officers  in  po^s  for  the  purpose  of  their  deUvering  to  a  BrrtHh 

command  of  our  cruisers  such  further  and  fuUer  in-  Subject  his  goods  found  on  board,  she  would  ccrtsinly 


.  ...  .    .      ^  u    J.     ^  representations  we  are  about  to  mske,  ..- 

to  you  lor  transmission  to  your  subordmates.  gn^  neutral  nations  persist  in  refusing  to  receive  the 

Minute  of  IfhUructions,  property  of  their  suDjects  in  their  own  ports,  when 

The  cases  which  occur  for  decision  by  our  oruisers  captured  bv  us  on  enemy's  vessels,  it  will  become 

may  be  classified  as  follows :  necessary  to  instruct  our  cruisers  to  destroy  rocfa 

A.  A  vessel  under  enemy's  flag  without  cargo,  or  property  whenever  they  are  unable  to  bring  the 
with  cargo,  belonsing  exclusively  to  enemy.  prize  into  our  ports.    In  the  mean  time  it  is  deemed 

B.  A  vessel  under  enemy's  flag  with  cargo,  wholly  proper,  as  evidence  of  that  respect  for  tiie  rights  of 
or  in  part  belonging  to  neutrals.  others  which  has  been  so  seldom  extended  toward 

C.  A  vessel  really  neutral  with  cargo  wholly  or  in  us  in  this  war,  that  the  commanders  of  our  nstiooal 
part  belonging  to  tiie  enemy.  cruisers  should  be  instructed  to  continue  their  fozmer 

D.  A  vesser  ostensibly  neutral,  but  reallv  hostile,  practice  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  ransom  his  ressel 
fraudulently  placed  under  a  neutral  flas  ana  furnish-  in  cases  where  the  neutral  property  on  board  Ib  of 
ed  with,  fraudulent  papers  aa  a  cover  to  protect  her  larse  value,  or  bears  an^r  considerable  proportion  to 
from  capture.  that  of  the  cnemj ;  but  if  a  ransom  bond  is  refused, 

A.  The  right  of  our  cruisers  to  capture  enemy's  or  if  the  proportion  of  neutral  property  onboard  is 

Sroporty  on  the  hiffh  seas  is  of  courae  unquestioned,  small  compared  with  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  hos* 

lO  condemnation  Dy  an  Admiralty  Court  is  neces-  tile  cargo,  the  whole  should  be  destroyed,  wheneTcr 

sary  to  vest  title  to  such  property  in  this  Govern-  the  prise  cannot  be  brought  into  a  port  of  our  owner 

ment.    The  capture  itself  gives  instant  title  to  the  of  a  neutral  country. 

captors.    The  property  so  captured  should  in  all        C.  A  vessel  reallv  neutral,  with  cargo  wholly  oris 

cases  be  at  once  destroyed  if  it  be  not  in  the  power  part  belonginff  to  tne  enemy, 
of  the  captora  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise  for  the  oene-        Under  the  law  of  nations  as  established  prior  to 

fit  of  the  Confederacy.    Enemy's  vessels  thus  cap-  the  year  1856^  such  a  vessel  would  have  been  lithie 

tured  mavbe  armed  by  the  captors  and  placed  under  to  capture,  for  tiie  purpose  of  being  brought  into 

command  of  any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Con-  port,  when  the  hostile  cargo  would  be  condemned  •■ 

federate  States,  and  used  either  as  tendera  to  the  prize,  and  the  neutral  vessel  and  the  neutral  portion 

capton  or  detached  aa  independent  cruisers.    Such  of  the  cargo  would  be  liberated. 


it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  British  Govern-    was  adopted  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  Aogoii 
menty  after  violating  this  principle  of  public  law  by    18, 1861. 
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In  the  Prefiidenl^s  Messaffe  to  Con^^ss  on  Decern-  mikes  simtilated  sales  of  vessels  to  neutrals  with  the 

ber  7y  1863,  he  pointed  oat  that  this  concession  of  view  of  protecting  them  ft'om  capture,  and.  under 

belligerent  rights  in  faror  of  neutrals  had  been  made  ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  other  belligerent 

bj  the  Confederacy  in  return  for  an  obligation  enter-  has  reason  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  transfer, 

ed  into  b^  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  that  thcj  would  the  suspected  vessel  is  brought  into  Court,  for  acyu- 

comply  with  the  rule  of  international  law,  on  the  sub-  dication  by  the  Admiralty. 

ject  or  blockades — also  laid  down  in  the  declaration  This  course  is  now  not  open  to  our  cruisers  for  the 

of  Paris— that  both  these  Powers  had  failed  to  fulfil  reasons  above  explained,  and  the  only  instructions, 

their  promise,  and  that  the  Confederacy  was  thereby  therefore,  practically  applicable,  under  the  circum- 

released  from  its  obligations  toward  them.    But  the  stances,  are  the  following : 

I^esident,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  the  prin-  The  captor  should  in  every  case  make  rigid  ezami- 

eiples   established   by  the  Paris  Convention  were  nation  of  the  papers  and  documents  of  every  vessel 

**  more  just^  more  humane,  more  consonant  with  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag  known  to  have  belonged 

modem  civilization  than  those  belligerent  pretensions  to  the  enemv  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

which  great  naval  Powers  have  hitherto  sought  to  He  shoula  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 

introduce  into  the  maritime  code."    He  announced,  trade  in  which  the  vessel  is  engaged,  the  national 

that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  (Government  to  forego  character  of  the  master,  the  papers  found  on  board, 

its  right  to  retract  the  assent  previously  given  to  this  the  place  at  which  the  alleged  sale  to  thp  neutral 

rule  of  maritime  law.  took  eflTect  by  delivery  of  the  vessel,  and  every  other 

The  cruisers  of  the  Confederacy  will,  therefore,  circumstance  tending  to  establish  the  true  nature  of 
allow  vessels  of  neutrals  to  pass  free,  unless  laden  the  transfer,  and  to  satisfy  his  mind  whether  the  ves- 
with  contraband  of  war  destined  for  the  enemv's  sel  be  really  neutral  or  merely  disguised  as  such, 
ports.  When  such  vessels  are  found  to  be  laaen  If  the  captured  vessel  has  double  sets  of  papers,  or 
with  goods  contraband  of  war,  the  contraband  goods,  if  papers  have  been  destroyed,  or  subducted  by  her 
if  not  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  are  to  master  during  the  chase,  or  if  she  has  continued  in 
be  taken  out,  if  practicable,  and  transshipped  or  de-  the  same  course  of  trade,  and  under  the  same  master 
stroyed,  and  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  her  since  the  alleged  sale  to  the  neutral,  it  may  be  safely 
voyage.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  vessel  has  put  on  concluded  that  the  property  is  still  hostile  and  cover- 
board  contraband  goods  belonging  to  himself,  des-  ed  by  fraudulent  use  of  neutral  flaff. 
tined  for  the  enem3r's  country,  he  thereby  forfeits  In  these  and  all  other  cases,  when  there  is  great 
the  neutral  character,  and  the  ship  is  to  be  consider-  and  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  to  show  that 
ed  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  to  be  aealt  with  as  such,  the  vessel  is  really  enemy's  property,  the  cruiser 
No  conflict  with  neutral  Powers  on  this  subject  is  to  must  act  on  his  conviction  and  treat  her  as  such, 
be  apprehended,  as  they  have  with  entire  unanimity  leaving  to  his  Government  the  responsibility  of  satis- 
issued  proclamations  forbidding  their  subjects  during  fying  anv  neutral  claim  for  her  value, 
the  present  war  from  engaging  in  contraband  trade,  But  whenever  the  evidence  leaves  serious  doubt  as 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  national  protection.  to  the  true  character  of  the  transfer,  it  will  be  proper 

D.  A  vessel  ostensibly  neutral,  but  really  hostile,  rather  to  dismiss  the  vessel  if  she  cannot  be  brought 

fraudulently  placed  under  neutral  flag,  and  furnished  into  port,  than  to  exercise  a  harsh  and  doubtful 

with  firaudulent  papers  to  protect  her  fh)m  capture:  belligerent  right. 

Whenever,  upon  the  seizure  of  such  a  vessel,  she  There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  most  of  the 

is  admitted  by  those  in  command  to  belong  to  the  embarrassment  existing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 

enemy,  and  her  neutral  flag  and  papers  are  admitted  will  soon  be  ended  by  a  modification  of  the  orders  of 

to  be  a  mere  cover,  there  can  be  no  diflSculty  in  deal-  the  British  Government,  which  will  permit  justice  to 

ing  with  such  a  vessel  as  though  sailing  under  an  be  done  to  its  own  subjects.    The  attempt  to  cover 

enemy's  flag.  the  enemy's  vessels  from  capture  bv  the  fraudulent 

The  embarrassment  in  actual  practice  may  be  use  of  neutral  papers  has  been  made  almost  ezclu- 
considered  as  occurring  almost  exclusively  in  cases  sively  by  collusion  between  the  enemy  and  British 
where  an  enemy's  vessel  has  been  since  the  com-  subjects.  This  has  gone  to  such  an  extent  that  such 
mencement  of  the  present  war  transferred  to  neutrals,  vessels  are  familiarly  termed  by  British  naval  officers 
The  law  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  a  **  whitewashed."  In  the  report  by  Commander 
belligerent  to  make  legal  sale  to  neutrals  ^agrrarUe  Wood  of  his  interview  with  Yice-Admiral  Hope,  in 
hello  IS  not  settled  by  universal  concurrence.  Great  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Britain  and  the  United  States  maintain  the  validity  British  officer  inquired  what  were  the  instructions  in 
of  such  sales  when  bona  jidf^  while  France  and  Rus-  the  case  of  vessels  which  had  recently  changed  flags, 
sia,  and  perhaps  other  European  Continental  Powers,  or  were  "whitewashed:"  that  Commander  Wood 
hold  that  belligerent  vessels  sold  to  a  neutral  sub-  answered  that,  "unless  tne  papers  were  clearly  fraud- 
sequent  to  the  declaration  of  war  are  good  prizes  to  nlent.  he  would  let  the  vessel  go; "  that  Vice-Admi- 
the  other  belligerent,  although  bearing  the  neutral  ral  Hope  then  in(iuired  if  Commander  Wood  had 
flag.  The  rule  established  in  the  United  States  was  seen  his  communication  to  Captain  Morris,  of  the 
adopted  prior  to  the  secession  of  the  Confederate  Florida,  and  said  that  "his  Government  required  that 
States,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  binding  on  us  un-  in  all  such  cases  the  vessel  should  be  brought  into 
til  otherwise  established  by  Congress.  an  English  port  to  have  the  case  decided  on  or  adju- 

Our  cruisers  ought,  therefore,  to  be  instructed  that  dicated."    Commander  Wood  is  not  certaih  whether 

where  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  has  been  sold  in  the  word  "decided"  or  "adjudicated"  was  used, 

good  f&dth  to  a  neutral  since  the  commencement  of  If  the  British  Government  has,  in  the  interest  of  its 

uie  war,  and  where  the  title  is  so  absolutely  trans-  own  subjects,  become  sensible  of  the  impropriety  and 

ferred  as  to  divest  the  enemy  of  any  future  interest  Impolicy  of  shutting  its  ports  to  the  introduction  of 

in  the  vessel,  she  is  free  from  capture.    If,  however,  prizes  made  by  our  vessels  in  all  cases  in  which  British 

any  enemy's  interest  in  the  vessel  remain,  if  she  be  claimants  assert  title  to  vessel  or  cargo,  the  instruc- 

mortga^ea  or  hvpothecated  to  the  enemy,  she  is  as  tion  will  be  given  to  our  cruisers  to  take  into  British 

much  liable  to  oe  dealt  with  as  a  hostile  vessel  as  ports  all  sucn  vessels,  there  to  remain  until  our  Ad- 

though  no  transfer  to  the  neutral  had  been  made.  miralt^  Courts  have  exercised  their  rightful  exclusive 

Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  the  enemy's  vessels  jurisdiction  over  the  prize  questions  involved  in  such 
transferred  to  neutrals  since  the  beginning  of  the  captures.  We  have,  for  the  present,  no  further -in- 
war,  and  known  to  be  mortgaged  to  the  enemy  by  fbrmation  on  this  subject  than  the  loose  conversation 
the  ostensible  neutral  owners.  These  and  all  other  above  referred  to,  and  this  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
vessels  in  like  condition  are  liable  to  capture  by  our  of  action  by  our  cruisers.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
cruisers  as  good  prizes  of  war.  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

It  frequently  occurs,  however,  that  a  belligerent  J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Froeeedinaa  relative  to  Peace,  *FBoxHBASQUAxxn8ikBiiTorTiiiJA]iii,i 

The  correroondonce  respecting  peace  in  1864  To  Bon.  S,  M,  Stanton,  Seerda^f  War  ) 

will  be  found  under  the  title  UiriTBD  Statss.  The  following  despatch  is  just  received  from  Uiyor. 

At  the  commencement  of  1866  the  following  ^^'  Parke,  who  refers  it  to  me  for  my  action.  I 

further  proceedings  took  place :  '^'^^J^  "iiTab?!^^*^^:^' 

FRMIDBIT  UXOOLN'b  MnSAQB  RXUkTITX  TO  THB  PBACB  »  HaADQUAWns  AlXT  OF  THS  JjJOai 

nu  *x    rr~'"!f^3?"^'  F0BTM8S  MONBoi.  The  following  despatch  is  forwarded  to  tob  for 

TotU  ffonordbU  tU M>useo/Ji^pramt<^v€»:  your aetion.  irinoe  1  We  no  knowledge  of  Seaen' 

In  response  to  your  resolution  of  the  8th  mst.  r^  hnni^B  having  had  any  understanding  of  this  kind 

guwting  mformajion  m  relation  to  a  conferen^  beld  i  ^fe,  this  matter  to  you  as  the  ranking  officer  pcei 

m^ptonBos4s,IhavethehonortosUtethaton  «it  in  the  two  armies:          (Signed) 

the  date  I  gave  Francis  P.  Blair,  semor,  a  card  wnt-  johN  O.  PABSkllu.  jQen.  Comdi/ 

ten  as  follows,  to  wit :  ^^     ^                  ^ 


"  DscBM  Baa  8S,  186i.  *  Fiox  HBABQUABms  Knns  Aavr  '^im,  { 

Allow  the  bearer,  P.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our  ,^  .     ^         ,      ,                      January «,  -  «    | 

lines,  go  South  and  return,  M^or-GenenU  Join  G»  Jbm,  BeadputiUn  Ami 

(Signed)                               A.  LmCOLN."  of  the  Bftomae : 

That  at  the  time  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Blair  *  -^???5?®,?  5le?!^J*??^_?L.¥;-.  J:_^?"!?^'_^?J: 

SOU] 

Va., 

thiii"heVo'i*nk7ordiTnhiro^''^c^^^  S^^^T""    Shall  th"ey  be  admitted  t    They  (ks 

^j^^g^                   '  sire  an  early  answer,  so  as  to  come  throng  imme* 

Mr.  BUir  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Richmond  ^Jc^  J^^LT"")^  J^  ^  f  i**^*^*K         y 

and  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  Daris,  and  he  (Mr.  Blair)  ??***  ^  ^""^  ^    ^J^^7  «^^*  ^^  ^  ^^  ^"^ 

folWsTS  wt '  '•* "**"  ™  *  """""^*  ''''''  "  S:  Tw^oS'^mii^rO^Z^nr^Jit  Cor^' 

*  BioHMoim,  Yjl.,  Jul  12, 186&  BespectfbHy  referred  to  the  President  for  such  io- 

jFI  p.  JBUntf  £u.:  structions  as  he  mar  be  pleased  to  give. 

Sir :  I  hare  deemed  it  proper  and  probably  desira-  EDWIK  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  Wsr." 

ble  to  you  to  give  you  in  this  form  tne  substance  of  j            «»  iom-a^i 

the  remarks  made  by  me  to  be  repeated  by  you  to  r^  ^«,^^  ♦!..♦  .u^^f  *\f/!w!^JiSS^^7w^'£,^ 

Prejident  Lincol-.  *J     I  h.re  no  fijoritioi  J,  find  -oSKS^i-^  £^*.  sl&rf  fS 

obstacles  in  forms,  and  am  wilUng  now,  as  hereto-  fu^*!S^!rn^^  ^S^JS^ 

fore,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  &e  rertoration  of  «<»P»*«'^«d  *o  General  Ord  as  foUows,  to  wit : 

reace.    I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission  whenever  "Wax  "DztAxaaan,  Washixotos  GotJ 

have  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  received,  or  to  re-  Jul  89, 1865—10  r.  v.   f 

oeive  a  commission  if  the  United  States  Government  Maior'G^meral  Ord  : 

shall  choose  to  send  one.    Notwithstanding  the  re-  This  Department  has  no  knowledge  of  any  lulde^ 

jection  of  our  former  offers,  I  would,  if  you  could  vtandine  by  Gen.  Grant  to  allow  anj  person  to  come 

promise  that  a  commission,  minister,  or  ouier  agent  within  bis  lines  as  commissionerB  of  any  sort.   Tot 

would  be  received,  appoint  one  immediately,  and  r»-  will  therefore  aUow  no  one  to  come  into  your  fines 

new  the  effort  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  vnder  such  character  or  profession  until  you  recore 

to  securepeace  to  the  two  countries.  the  President's  instructions,  to  whom  your  telegrami 

lours,  ^.,  .         JEFFERSON  DAVIS."  will  be  submitted  for  his  directions. 

Afterward,  with  a  view  that  it  should  be  shown  to  ,„       EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

Mr.  Davis,  I  wrote  and  deUvered  to  Mr.  Blair  a  letter,  [Srajr  nr  cipm  at  2  a.  m.] 

as  follows,  to  wit :  Afterward,  by  my  directions,  the  Secretary  of  Wir 

•*  WAsroreroa,  Jan.  18, 1868.  telegraphed  Gen.  Ord  as  follows,  to  wit : 

F,  P.  Madr,  E»q,  :  •*  Was  DaPAazmxT,  WASHsroTOif  Cnr,  D.  C, ) 

Sir:  You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis'  letter  to  Jul 80, 1866— 10 a. ■:   f 

you  of  the  12th  inst,  you  may  sav  to  him  that  I  have  Muff  or 'General  S.  0.  O.  Ord,  Bead^uarttrt  Art^^ 

constantly  been,  am  now,  and  snail  continue  ready  tht  Jamm  : 

to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  anv  other  influen-  By  the  direction  of  the  President  you  are  instroei- 

tial  person  now  reaistins  the  national  authority,  may  ed  to  inform  the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens, 

informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  that  a  message  will  be  dfr 

the  people  of  our  common  oountiT'.  spatched  to  them  at  or  near  where  they  now  ate  with- 

Yours,  Ac,                        A.  LINCOLN."  out  unnecessary  delay. 

Afterward  Mr.  BUir  dicUted  for  and  authorised  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.'' 

me  to  make  an  entry  on  the  back  of  mv  retained  Afterward  I  prepared  and  put  into  the  handBof 

copy  of  the  letter  just  above  recited,  which  is  as  fol-  Major  Thomas  T.  £ckert  the  following  instructions: 

**  Jamitabt  28, 186&  EzxoimvB  Makseoit,  WAsanreTOir,  Jan.  80^  16A 

To-day  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  that  on  the  21st  inst.  he  ^^'pr  T.  T.  E<^  •,.,.,                  ,. 

delivered  to  Mr.  Davis  the  original,  of  which  the  Sir :  You  will  proceed  with  the  documents  placed 

within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him:  that  at  the  Jp  y<V?  bands,  and  on  reaching  Gen.  Ord  wiU  ^i^ 

time  of  delivering  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  twice  in  ^^^^  bim  the  letter  addressed  him  by  the  Seoretaiy 

Mr.  Blair's  presence,  at  the  close  of  which  he  (Mr.  of  War.    Then  by  Gen.  Ord's  assistance,  procure  m 

B.)  remarked  that  the  part  about  our  common  conn-  interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Gaop- 

tzT  related  to  the  partof  Mr.  Davis's  letter  about  the  bell,  or  any  of  them,  deliver  to  him  or  them  the  paper 

two  countries,  to  which  Mr.  D.  repUed  that  he  un-  ^^  ^bich  your  own  letter  is  written.    Note  on  the 

derstood  it.                                    A.  LINCOLN."  copy  which  you  retain  the  time  of  dehveiy  and  to 

Afterward  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  in  my  whom  delivered.    Receive  their  answer  in  writing 

hands  the  foUowing  telegram,  indorsed  by  him,  as  waiting  a  reasonable  time  for  it,  and  which,  »ftf 

appears :  contain  their  deciaion  to  come  through  withont  tnr* 


rCrPHiR.]    ITie  «       *.  .,  - -  -^  

Washington,  Jan.  29, 1865 :  dine  to  come,  or  propose  other  terms,  do  not  hxf* 
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th«m  pMsed  through.    And  this  being  yonr  whole 
duty  retom  and  report  to  me. 

Toun  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

""QsT  Pom,  7eh.  1, 18e& 
JAnrt.  AUxandst  M,  Stephen^  /.  A*  Oompbill^  and 

ILJCT.MunUr: 

Qentlemen :  I  am  Instructed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  place  this  paper  in  your  hands, 
with  the  information  that  if  you  pass  through  the 
United  States  military  lines,  it  will  be  understood 
that  you  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  an  informal  confer* 
ence  on  the  basis  of  that  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
on  the  rcTerse  side  of  this  sheet ;  and  that  you  choose 
to  pass  on  such  understanding,  and  so  notify  me  in 
writing.  I  will  proeure  the  Commanding  General  to 
pass  you  through  the  lines  and  to  For^iess  Monroe 
under  such  mihtary  procautions  as  he  majr  deem  pru- 
dent, and  at  whioli  place  you  will  be  met  in  due  ume 
by  some  person  or  persons  fbr  the  purpose  of  such 
informal  conference;  and,  further,  that  you  shall 
hare  protection,  safe  conduct,  and  safe  rotum  in  all 
erents.  THOMAS  T.  EGKERT, 

Major  and  Aide-de-Camp." 

Afterward,  but  beforo  Miyor  Eckert  had  departed, 
the  following  despatch  was  reoeiTed  from  Oeneral 
Grant: 

**Onm»  U.  B.  MmrixT  Tslkokapk,  ) 
[CiPBR.]  Wtr  Department     ) 

The  following  telegram  was  receired  at  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  81, 1865,  from  City  Point.  Ta.,  10:80  a.  v., 
Jan.  81, 1866: 

*  Sit  XttodUney  Alniharh  JAncoln^  lYeridsrU  of  the 
VhiiedStaiet: 

The  following  oommunioation  was  reeeired  here 
last  erening : 

**  FltTKBSBVBO,  Tx,  Jan.  80, 186& 
L4ma,'G€n.  Ul  &  GratU,  CammandiM  ArmUt  of  ih$ 
UniUd8ka«: 

Sir :  We  desiro to  passyour  lines  under  safe  eon* 
duct,  and  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  hold  a  oon- 
feronoe  With  President  Lincoln  upon  the  subject  of 
the  existing  war,  and  with  a  riew  of  ascertsining 
upon  what  terms  it  mar  be  terminated,  in  pursuance 
01  the  course  indicated  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr* 
Blair  bf  Jan.  18, 1866,  of  which  we  presume  you  have 
a  oopy,  and  if  not,  we  wish  to  see  you  in  person,  if 
conTenient,  and  to  confer  with  yon  on  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS, 
J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 
B.  M.  T.  HUNTBE." 

I  hare  sent  directions  to  receiTe  these  gentlemen, 
and  expect  to  haye  them  at  my  quarters  this  erening 
awaiting  your  instructions. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-General, 
Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States.'  " 

This,  it  will  be  peroeiyed,  transferrod  Gen.  Ord's 
agency  in  the  matter  to  Gfen.  Grant.  I  rosolred, 
howeyer,  to  send  Major  Bekert  forward  with  his  mes- 
sage, and  accordingly  telegr^hed  Gen.  Grant  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

**  ExsuuTivs  Maxsiox,  WASHnroTOV, ) 

Jsa.  81,  I8661     f 
LymL'Omi,  OratU,  OUy  Pyini,  Va.  : 

A  messenger  is  coming  to  iron  on  the  business  con- 
tsined  in  your  despatch.  Detain  the  gentlemen  in 
comfortable  quarters  until  he  arriyes,  and  then  act 
upon  the  message  he  brings  as  far  as  applicable,  it 
haying  been  made  up  to  pass  through  (j^en.  Ord's 
hands,  and  when  the  gentlemen  were  supposed  to  be 
beyond  our  lines.  A.  UNCOLN." 

^Snrr  in  oiphbr  at  1:80  p.  v.] 

When  MajorEckert  departed  he  boro  with  him  a 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen.  Grant  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

**  Was  Dbp  astmkit.  WASHnreroir,  D.  O,  Jan.  80, 1860L 
ZAmU^-General  Orant^  CotMnandvngy  dbc. 

General :  The  President  desires  that  you  procure 
for  the  bearer,  Mijor  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  an  interyiew 


with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  and 
if,  on  his  return  to  you  he  requests  it,  pass  them 
through  our  lines  to  Fortress  Monroe  by  such  route 
and  under  such  military  precautions  as  you  may 
deem  prudent,  giving  them  protection  and  comfort- 
able quarters  while  there,  and  that  you  let  none  of 
this  haye  any  effect  upon  any  of  your  moyements  or 
plans.        By  order  of  the  President, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  SecreUry  of  War." 

Supposing  the  proper  point  t^be  then  reached,  I 
despatched  the  Secretary  of  Stn^rith  the  foUowins 
instructions,  Mijor  Eckert,  howeyer,  going  ahead  of 
him: 

**  ExBounyv  Mahstoit,  Jan.  81, 186& 
JUm.  Wm  ff,  Stwardt  8«er€tary  of  State  : 

You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Ya^  there  to 
meet  and  informally  confer  with  Messrs.  Stephens, 
Hunter,  and  Campbell  on  the  basis  of  my  letter  to  F. 
P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Jan.  18, 1866,  a  copy  of  which  you 
haye.  Ton  will  make  known  to  toem  that  three 
things  are  indispensable,  to  wit:  Ist,  the  restoration 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States; 
2d,  no  receding  by  the  £xecutiye  of  the  United  States 
on  the  slayery  question  from  the  position  assumed 
thereon  in  the  late  annual  message  to  Con^^ss.  and 
in  the  preceding  documents :  8d,  no  cessation  or  hos- 
tilities short  of  an  end  of  tne  war  and  the  disband- 
ing of  all  the  foroes  hostile  to  the  Goyernment.  Yon 
yrul  inform  them  that  all  propositions  of  theirs  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  aboye  will  be  considered  and 

Eassed  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will 
ear  all  tney  may  choose  to  say  and  report  it  to  me. 
You  will  not  assume  to  definitely  consummate  any 
thing.       Yours.  &c.,       ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

On  the  day  of  its  date  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  Gen.  Grant : 

**  Wab  DxPABnoRT,  Wasbhtotok,  FeU  1, 1866. 
Lieut^'G^MTol  Grant,  Oity  Bnnt^  Fa.  : 

Let  nothing  which  is  transpinng  change,  hinder, 
or  delay  your  military  moyements  or  plans. 

A.TJNCOLN." 
[Skxt  nr  Ciphib  at  9:80  a.  v.] 

Afterward  the  following  despatch  wasreceiyed  from 
Gen.  Grant: 

"  OmcB  0.  S.  TxLseBAFB,  Wab  DnPAsnam. 
[Iir  CiPBxn.] 

The  following  telegram  was  receiyed  at  Washington 
at  2:80  p.  x .,  Feb.  1, 1866,  from  aty  Point,  Ya.,  Feb. 
1,12:80  p.m.,  1866: 
*mt  JSKodUneyA,  JAmeohk,  Pretidetd  of  tks  United 

StaU$: 

Your  despatch  is  receiyed.  There  will  be  no  ar- 
mistice in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens and  others  within  our  lines.  The  troops  are 
kept  in  readiness  to  moye  at  the  shortest  notice  if 
occasion  should  justify  it. 

tJ.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut.-Gen.' " 

To  notify  Major  Eckert  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  to  put  them  in 
communication,  the  following  despatch  was  sent : 

*'  Wab  DBPABTiuarr,  WAsanreroH,  Feb.  1, 166& 
r.  T.  ^eh«H,  core  G*n,  Grant,  Oity  BfUU,  Va.  : 

Call  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  put  yourself  under 
the  direetion  of  Mr.  8.,  whom  you  will  find  there. 

A.  LINCOLN." 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst.  the  following  tele- 
grams were  receiyed  by  me  frvm  the  Secretuy  of 
State  and  Major  Eckert : 

**  FoBTBXSS  MoKBOB,  Ts.— 11:80  F.  IL,  Feb«  1, 1866L 
TheBrmdmto/tAe  UnUtdSUOtt: 

Arriyed  here  this  eyening.  Riohmondparty  not 
here.    I  remain  here.  W.  H.  SEWARD." 

**  Girr  PoniT,  Ya,  10  r.  x.,  Fbb.  1, 1960L 
Sit  Budltney  A.  Lincoln,  JPrttident  <tf  the  Uhittd 

8tat€t: 

I  haye  the  honor  to  report  the  deliyery  of  yonr 
communication  and  my  letter  at  4:16  this  afternoon, 
to  which  I  receiyed  a  reply  at  6  p.  x.,  but  not  satis- 
factory. At  8  p.  X.  the  fbuowing  note,  addressed  to 
Gen.  Grants  was  receiyed : 
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*  CiTT  Ponre,  Va.,  F«t».  1, 186QL 
To  Lieut,'Gen,  OraiU  : 

Sir :  We  desire  to  go  to  WMhington  City  to  o«n- 
fer  informally  with  the  President  peraonallj,  in 
reference  to  tne  matters  mentioned  in  his  letter  to 
Kr.  Blair  of  the  18th  of  January,  ult,  without  any 
personal  compromise  on  any  question  in  the  letter. 
We  haye  the  permiasion  to  ao  so  from  the  aathorities 
in  Richmond.         Yery  respectfully  yours. 

'  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS, 

R.  IC  T.  HUNTER, 
J.  A.  CAMPBELL? 
At  9:80  p.  M.  I  notified  them  that  they  could  not 
proceed  further  unless  they  complied  with  the  terms 
expressed  in  my  letter.  Tne  point  of  meeting  desig- 
nated in  the  aboye  would  not  in  my  opinion  be  in- 
sisted upon.  I  think  Fortress  Monroe  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. Haying  complied  with  my  instructions, 
will  return  to  'Washington  to-morrow  unless  other- 
wiae  ordered.      THOIQiS  T.  EGKERT,  Major,  Ac." 

On  reading  this  despatch  of  Major  Eckerf  8, 1  was 
about  to  recall  him  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  when 
the  follovdng  teleeram  of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  uiown  me : 

**  Omcs  U.  S.  MnjTABT  TaT.aft»AWi,  Wab  DsrAxiM>B. 
[In  Giphsr.] 

The  following  telegram,  receiyed  at  Washington  at 
4:86  ▲.  ]f.,  Feb.  2, 1865,  from  City  Point,  Ya.,  Feb.  1, 
1865: 

'  Bim,  Edwin  M.  I^nfon,  SMrdary  of  War  ; 

Now  that  the  interyiew  between  Major  Eckert, 
under  his  written  instructions,  and  Mr.  Stephens 
and  party  has  ended,  I  will  state  confidentially,  but 
not  officially,  to  become  a  matter  of  record,  that  I  am 
conyinced,  upon  conyersation  with  Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions  are  ^ood  ana  their 
desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  Lnion.  I  haye 
not  felt  myself  at  libertj  to  express  eyen  yiews  of 
my  own,' or  to  account  for  my  reticence.  This  has 
placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
naye  ayoided  by  not  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance. 
I  fear  now  their  goin^  back  without  any  expression 
to  any  one  in  authonty  will  haye  a  bad  influence. 
At  the  same  time  I  reco^ize  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  receiyinff  their  informal  commissioners  at 
this  time,  and  I  ao  not  know  what  to  recommend.  I 
am  sorry,  howeyer,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  haye  an 
interyiew  with  the  two  named  in  this  despatch,  if  not 
all  three  now  within  our  lines.  Their  letter  to  me 
was  all  that  the  President's  instructions  contem- 
plated to  secure  their  safe  conduct  if  they  had  used 
the  same  language  to  Capt.  Eckert. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-Genera].' " 

This  despatch  of  Gen.  Grant  changed  my  purpose, 
and  accordingly  I  telegraphed  him  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  foflows : 

"Was  DxpABTmcMT,  WASHnraTOir,  FeK  8, 186& 
To  Zdeut.'Oen.  Grant,  City  Ibint.  Va.  : 

Say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  will  meet  them  person- 
ally at  Fortress  Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can  get  tnere. 

A.  LINCOLN." 

[SSNT  IN  CiPHBH  AT  9  A.  V.] 

**  War  DcPABTinnrr,  WASHnroroH,  D.  OL,  Feb.  %  186& 
To  ITon,  Wm.  Hi  Seward^  Fortrett  Monroe^  Va,  : 

Induced  by  a  despatch  from  Gen.  Grant,  I  join  you 
at  Fortress  Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can  come. 

A.  LINCOLN." 

[SSNT  IN  ClPHXR  AT  9  A.  M.] 

Before  startins  the  following  despatch  was  shown 
me.    I  proceeded  neyeitheless : 

**  Ofttcs  it.  8.  MniTAST  TjoxoaAPK,  Wab  DsPAsniBirr. 
[In  Cipher.] 

The  following  telegram  was  receiyed  at  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  2, 1865,  fi^m  City  Point,  Ya.,  9  a.  m.,  Feb. 
2,  1865 : 
*7h  Bon;  W,  H,  S&ward,  8e^yof8taU,  FoHrtst  Monroe: 

rCopy  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.] 

The  gentlemen  here  haye  accepted  the  proposed 
terms  and  will  leaye  for  Fortress  Monroe  at  9:80  a.  k. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen.'  " 


On  the  night  of  the  2d,  I  reached  Hampton  Roidi. 
and  found  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Muor  Bden 
in  a  steamer  anchored  off  the  shore,  and  lesnied  of 
them  that  the  Richmond  ffentlemen  were  in  snotha 
steamer,  also  anchored  on  shore  in  the  Beads,  sai 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  yet  seen  oi 
communicated  wiu  them.  I  ascertained  that  Mqoi 
Eckert  had  literally  complied  with  his  instmctioiii^ 
and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  answer  of  the  Bidi> 
mond  gentlemen  to  him^  which  in  his  despatch  tosM 
of  the  1st,  he  chsraotensed  as  not  satislaetoiy.  That 
answer  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

«  Cmr  Pon»T,  Vs.,  Fck  1,  ISfiL 
To  Thoi  TEcUrt,  Mc^or  and  Aid^-de'-camp. 

Major :  Your  note  deliyered  by  yourself  this  dij 
has  been  considered.  In  reply,  we  haye  to  say  that 
we  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Pren* 
dent  Lincoln  to  F.  P.  Blair^  of  the  18th  of  Jannsry  sU. 
Another  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  your  note. 
Our  intentions  are  contained  in  the  letter,  of  whiek 
the  following  is  a  copy: 

*  Rionfoim,  Jan.  28, 18A 
In  conformity  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Washington  Citjr  for  an  informal  conference  with  him 
upon  the  issues  inyolyed  in  the  existing  war  and  foi 
the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the  two  coontrieti 
Witii  great  respect  your  obedient  seryant, 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS.' 

The  substantial  object  to  be  attained  by  the  iiw 
formal  conference  is  to  ascertain  upon  what  tenu 
the  existing  war  can  be  terminated  honorably.  Oor 
instructions  contemplate  a  personal  interyiev  bfr 
tween  President  Lincoln  and  ourselyes  at  Wsshing* 
ton ;  but  with  this  explanation,  we  are  ready  to  meet 
any  person  or  persons  that  President  Lincoln  maj 
appoint,  at  sucn  place  as  he  may  designate.  Ov 
earnest  desire  is  that  a  just  ana  honorable  peiw 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  we  are  prepared  to  leoeiTi 
or  to  submit  propositions  which  may  possibly  leed  to 
the  attainment  or  that  end. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

ALEXANDER  H.  ST£PHEKS» 
R.  M.  T.  HUNTER 
JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL." 

A  note  of  these  gentlemen,  subsequently  addressed 
to  Gen.  Grant,  has  already  been  siyen  in  Uajor 
Eckert' s  despatch  of  the  Ist  inst.  I  also  saw  hen 
for  the  first  time  the  following  note  addressed  by  the 
Richmond  gentlemen  to  M^or  Eckert : 

••  Crrr  Ponn;  Ya.,  Feb.  2,  IStt 
7%oma9  T,  Eehert,  Major  and  A.  D,  C, 

Mi^or:  In  reply  to  your  yerbal  statement  that 
your  instructions  did  not  allow  you  to  alter  the  eosr 
ditions  upon  ^hich  a  passport  would  be  giyen  to  as, 
we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  proceed  to  Fortrcia 
Monroe,  and  there  to  haye  an  informal  conference  with 
any  person  or  persons  that  President  lincoln  maj 
appoint,  on  the  oasis  of  his  letter  to  Francis  P.  Blair 
of  the  18th  of  January  ultimo,  or  upon  any  other 
terms  or  conditions  that  he  may  hereafter  propose 
not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  adf* 
goyemment  and  popular  rigfatsj  upon  wnieh  ovr  ia- 
stitntions  are  founaed.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  to 
ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation, upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  snr,  * 
just  and  honorable  peace  can  be  established  witoont 
the  Airther  eflHision  of  blood,  and  to  contribute  our 
utmost  efforts  to  accomplish  such  a  result  We  Uunk 
it  better  to  add,  that  in  accepting  your  passport  we 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  committing  OQrselTe*^ 
any  thing,  but  to  carry  on  this  informal  conference 
with  the  yiews  and  feetings  aboye  expressed. 
Yery  respectfully  yours,  Ac, 

Alix.  d.  sfEFHENS, 
J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 
R.  M.  T.  HUNTER." 

[NoTB.    The  aboye  communication  was  deliTsred 
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to  me  <t  Fortress  Monroe  et  4.40  p.  v.,  Feb.  S»  by  I  am  now  to  ffive  for  jonr  informstion  an  account 

Llent,-CoL  Bahcock,  of  Gen.  Granf  s  staff.  of  an  affair  of  the  same  general  character  which  re- 

THOS*  T.  ECKEBT,  Miyor  and  A.  D,  C]  cently  received   much   attention  here,  and  which 

«BxKJCTiT»MAH8ioM,Fel).10,186fc  donbtless  wUl  excite  inquiry  abroad.    A  few  days 

On  the  momfaiff  of  the  8d,  the  genUemen,  Messrs.  ago  Francis  P.  Blair.  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  obtained 

Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  came  aboard  of  our  from  the  President  a  simple  leave  to  pass  through  our 

steuner  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  Hnos  without  definite  views  known  to  the  Gorem- 

State  and  myself  of  several  hours'  duration.    No  ment.  ^,  .     ,  „  ,  ^.  , 

anestion  of  preliminaries  to  the  meeting  was  then  and  Mr.  Blair  visited  Richmond,  and  on  his  return  he 
iere  made  or  mentioned.  No  other  person  was  showed  to  the  President  a  letter  which  Jefferson 
present.  No  papers  were  exchanged  or  produced,  Davis  had  written  to  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  Davis  wrote 
and  it  was  in  advance  agreed  that  the  conversation  that  Mr.  Blair  was  at  liberty  to  say  to  President  Lin- 
was  to  be  informal  and  verbal  merely.  On  my  part  ooln  that  Davis  was  now,  as*  he  always  had  been, 
the  whole  substance  of  the  instructions  to  the  Secre-  willing  to  send  commissioners  if  assured  they  would 
taiy  of  State,  hereinbefore  recited,  was  stated  and  be  received,  or  to  receive  any  that  should  be  sent ; 
insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  there-  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  find  obstacles  in  forms ; 
witii,  while  by  the  other  party  it  was  not  said  that  in  ibat  he  would  send  commissioners  to  confer  with  the 
any  event  or  on  any  condition  they  ever  would  con-  President  with  a  view  to  a  restoration  of  peace  be- 
sent  to  reunion ;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to  de-  tween  the  two  countries,  if  he  could  be  assured  they 
dare  that  they  would  never  so  consent.  They  seemed  would  be  received.  The  President,  therefore,  on  the 
to  desire  *  postponement  of  that  question  and  the  ^^th  dav  of  January,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Bhur, 
adoption  of  some  other  course  first,  which,  as  some  ^  which  the  President,  after  acknowledging  that  he 
of  them  seemed  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead  to  bad  read  the  note  of  Mr.  Davis,  said  that  he  was,  is, 
reunion,  but  which  course  we  thought  would  amount  ^^^  always  uionld  be,  wiUin^  to  receive  any  agents 
to  an  indefinite  postponement  that  Mr.  Davis,  or  any  other  mfluential  man  now  act- 
The  conference  ended  without  result.  nally  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
The  foregoing,  containing,  as  is  believed,  all  the  miffht  send  to  confer  informally  with  the  President, 
information  sought,  is  respectfully  submittecL  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  people 

ARTtATTAlf  LINCOLN.''  of  our  common  conntry.    Mr.  Blair  visited  Richmond 

'    The  following  was  inclosed  in  the  message  sent  to  with  this  letter  and  then  again  came  back  to  Wash- 

the  Senate  by  the  President :  inffton  on  the  29th  ult. 

^^DwPAxnaan  or  Stati,  WisirorGTOK,  Teb,  10, 18681  We  were  advised  from  the  camp  of  Lieut-General 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  a  Grant  that  Alex.  H.  Stephens.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant  requesting  3.  A.  Campbell  were  applying  for  leave  to  pass 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if,  in  his  opinion,  through  the  lines  to  Washington,  as  Peace  Commis- 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  fur-  rioners,  to  confer  with  the  President.  They  were 
nish  to  the  Senate  any  information  in  his  possession  permitted  by  the  Lieut-General  to  come  to  his  head- 
concerning  the  recent  conversation  or  communica-  SP'^'^'S?  ^  await  there  the  decision  of  the  President 
tions  with  certain  rebels  said  to  have  occurred  under  Major  Eckert  was  sent  down  to  meet  the  party  from 
Executive  sanction,  including  communications  with  Richmond  at  General  Grant's  headquarters.  The 
the  rebel  Jefferson  Davis,  and  any  correspondence  major  was  directed  to  deliver  to  them  a  copy  of  the 
relating  thereto,  has  the  honor  to  report  that  the  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  note  to  be  ad- 
Senate  may  properly  be  referred  to  a  special  message  dressed  to  them  and  signed  by  the  m^jor,  in  which 
of  the  President,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  res-  they  were  directly  informed  that  if  they  should  be  al- 
olation  and  transmitted  to  the  House  this  day.  Ap-  lowed  to  pass  our  lines  they  would  be  understood  as 
pended  to  this  report  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  coming  for  an  informal  conference  upon  the  basis  of 
which  has  been  aodressed  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  aforenamed  letter  of  the  18th  or  January  to  Mr. 
Esq.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten-  Blair.  If  they  should  express  their  assent  to  this 
tiary  of  the  United  States  at  London,  and  which  is  condition  in  writing,  then  Major  Eckert  was  directed 
the  only  correspondence  found  in  this  Department  to  give  them  safe  conduct  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where 
touching  the  suDJect  referred  to  in  the  resolution.  a  person  coming  from  the  President  would  meet 
Respectfully  submitted,      WM.  H.  SEWARD."  them. 

MS.  snwABO  TO  MB.  ADAMS.  It  being  thought  probable,  from  a  report  of  their 
PEPASTioEirr  OP  Statb,  WABHnreroir,  Feb.  9, 1866.  conversation  with  Lieut -Gen.  Grant,  that  the  Rich- 
Sir:  It  is  true  that  in  times  of  peace  there  are  mond  party  would  in  the  manner  prescribed  accept 
always  insti^tors  of  war.  So  soon  as  a  war  begins  the  conditions  mentioned,  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
there  are  citizens  who  emphatically  demand  negotia-  charged  by  the  President  with  the  duty  of  represent- 
tions  of  peace.  The  advocates  of  war,  after  an  agita-  ing  uiis  Goyemment  in  the  expected  informal  con- 
tion  longer  or  shorter,  generally  gain  their  fearful  ference. 

end,  though  the  war  declared  is  not  unfrequently  un-  The  Secretary  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  the 
necessary  and  unwise.  So  peace  agitators,  in  time  night  of  thelst  of  Februanr.  Major  Eckert  met  him 
of  war,  ultimately  bring  about  an  abandonment  of  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February,  with  the  infor- 
the  conflict  sometimes  without  securing  the  advan-  mation  that  the  persons  who  had  come  from  Rich- 
tages  whicn  were  originally  expected  from  the  con-  mond  had  not  accepted  in  writing  the  conditions 
fiict  The  agitators  for  war  in  times  of  peace,  and  upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  nve  them  conduct  to 
for  peace  in  time  of  war,  are  not  unnecessarily,  or  Fortress  Monroe.  The  major  iiad  ^ven  the  same 
perhaps  ordinarily,  unpatriotic  in  their  purposes  or  information  by  telegraph  to  the  President  at  Wash- 
motives.  Results  alone  determine  whether  they  are  ington.  On  receiving  this  information  the  President 
wise  or  unwise.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  prepared  a  telegram,  directing  the  Secretary  to  re- 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  was  secured  by  an  irregular  ne-  turn  to  Washington.  The  Secretary  was  preparing 
gotiation  under  the  Don  of  the  goyemment  at  the  same  moment  to  so  return  witnout  waiting  for 
Some  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bring  information  from  the  President,  but  at  this  juncture 
about  negotiations  with  a  view  to  end  our  civil  war  Lieut -Gen.  Grant  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 


are  known  to  the  whole  world,  because  they  have  em-    War,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
ployed  foreign  as  well  domestic  agents.    Others  with    party  from  Richmond  had  reconsidered  and  accepted 


known  only  to  the  persons  actually  moving  in  them        Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary,  by  the 
and  to  this  Government.  President's  direction,  remained  at  Fortress  Monroe^ 
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and  the  President  joined  him  there  in  the  night  of  bkpobt  of  xbsssb.  strphuib,  HmrrsiL  jjm  oavtsba. 
the  dd  of  February.  The  Richmond  pertj  wee  brought  ExsoutiYs  Omci,  Bioavoin^  Pebnttty  6^  186BL 

down  the  James  RiTer»  in  a  United  State  steam  To  th4  Senate  and  Bouee  of  Jiepr£teniaU9et  (ff  tM 
transport  during  the  daj.  and  the  transport  waa  Co^ederaU  States  of  America  : 

anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.  Having  recently  received  a  written  notification 

Ob  the  morning  of  the  8d  insi,  the  President,  at*  which  satisfied  me  that  the  President  of  the  Umted 

tended  by  the  Beoreiary*  received  Hessis.  Stephens^  States  was  dlsnosed  to  conftr  informaHy  with  nnoffi- 

Hunter,  and  Campbell  on  board.  cial  agents  which  might  be  sent  by  me,  with  a  view 

The  conference  was  altogether  informaL     There  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  requested  the  Hon. 

waa  no  attendance  of  secretaries,  clerks,  or  other  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  Hon.  K.  M.  T.  Hunte^ 

witnesses.    Nothing  waa  written  or  read.     The  con*  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell  to  proceed  &ron^ 

yersation— although  earnest  and  fi]ll«*-waa  caUn  and  our  lines  and  to  hold  conference  with  llr.  Lfneom, 

courteous  and  kind  on  both  sides.    The  Richmond  Qr  any  one  he  might  depute  to  represent  him. 
party  approached  the  discussion  rather  indirectly,        t  herewith  transmit,  for  the  information  of  Goup* 

and  at  no  time  did  they  make  categorical  demands,  gress.  the  report  of  the  eminent  citizens  above  naixi- 

or  tender  formal  stipulationa  or  absolute  refusals,  ed,  showing  that  the  enemy  refused  to  enter  into 

Nevertheless,  during  the  oonferenoe,  whioh  lasted  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  States,  or  anj  one 

four  hours,  the  several  points  at  isioe  between  the  pf  them  separately,  or  to  give  to  our  people  aoy 

€K>vemment  and  he  insurgenta  were  distinctly  raised,  other  terms  or  guaranties  than  those  which  the  con- 

and  discussed  fiiUy,  intelugently,  and  in  an  amicable  queror  mav  grant,  or  to  permit  us  to  have  peaoe  on 

spirit.  any  other  oasis  than  our  unconditional  submission 

What  the  insurgent  party  seemed  chiefly  to  favor  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  the  acceptance  of  their 

waa  a  postponement  of  the  question  of  separation  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 

upon  wbieh  the  war  is  waged  and  a  mutual  directioa  between  tiie  white  and  black  population  of  each 

ot  the  efforts  of  the  Government  aa  well  as  those  of  State.     Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the 

the  insurgents  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  amendment   to   the  Constitution  which  has  been 

for  a  season,  during  which  passions  might  be  expect-  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
ed  to  subside  and  the  armies  be  reduced,  and  trade  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  both  sections  Bichkond  Ta.,  Febmaiy  0^  ISQOL 

be  resumed.  It  was  suggestea  by  them  that  through  To  the  JVerid^nt  qf  the  Confederate  StcAes  : 
such  postponement  we  might  now  have  immediate        Sib:  Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  the  28th 

peace  with  some,  not  very  certain,  prospect  of  an  ult,  we  proceeded  to  seek  an  ''informal  conference" 

ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  poutical  rela-  with  Abraham   Lincoln,  President  of  the  United - 

tions  between  the  Qovemaent  and  the  States,  see*  States,  upon  the  subjeet  mentioned  in  the  letter, 

tion  or  people  now  eagniffed  in  eonfliet  wiUi  it^     The  The  conference  was  panted,  and  took  place  on  the 

suggestion,    though  ^euberatdv  considered,   waa  80th  inst.,  on  board  of  a  steamer  in  Hampton  Roads, 

nevertheless  regaraed  bv  the  President  as  one  of  where  we  met  President  Lincoln  and  the  Hon.  Ur 

armistice  or  truce^  and  he  announced  that  we  can  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.     It 

agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hostilities  ex-  continued  for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and 

eept  on  the  basis  of  the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  ex^cit. 

forces,  and  the  restoration  of  the  national  avthority        We  learned  firom  them  that  the  message  of  Px«si- 

throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  collaterally  dent  lincoln  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 

and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition  which  was  December  last  explains  clearly  and  diatinctij  his 

thus  announced.  sentiments  as  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  method 

The  anti-slavery  polioy  of  the  United  States  was  of  proceeding  by  which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the 
reviewed  in  all  its  oeanngs,  and  the  President  an-  people,  and  we  were  not  informed  that  they  would 
nounced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  depurt  oe  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  We  un- 
from  the  positions  he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  derstand  from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any 
proclamation  of  emancipation  and  other  documents,as  treaty  or  agreement  looking  to  an  ultimate  settlement 
these  positions  were  reiterated  in  his  annual  message,  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the  Con- 
It  was  further  declared  by  the  President  that  Uia  federate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition 
complete  restoration  of  the  National  autiiority  every-  of  their  existence  as  a  separate  power,  which^  under 
where  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  assent  no  circumstances,  would  pe  done ;  and  for  like  rea- 
on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be  pro-  sons  that  no  such  terms  would  be  entertained  by  him 
posed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party  that  from  the  States  separately ;  that  no  extended  truce 
while  he  must  adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  or  armistice  (as  at  present  advised)  would  be  granted, 
be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged  with  the  without  a  satisfactorv  assurance  in  advance  ot  a  com- 
Executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  Hia  power,  how-  pleterestorationof  toe  authority  of  the  United  States 
ever,  is  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  when  peace  over  all  places  within  the  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
should  be  made.  Congress  must  necessarily  act  in  That  whatever  consequence  may  follow  from  the 
regard  to  the  approbation  of  money  and  to  the  ad-  reSstablishment  of  that  authority  must  be  accepted ; 
mission  of  Representatives  from  the  inauireotionary  but  that  individuals,  subject  to  pains  and  penalties 
States.  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  might  rolv  upon 

The  Richmond  party  were  then  informed  that  Con*  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to 

gress  had,  on  the  81st  ult.,  adopted,  by  a  Constitu-  remit  those  pains  and  penalties  if  peace  be  restored, 
tional  mMority,  a  joint  resolution  submitting  to  tiie        During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendment  to 

several  States  the  proposition  to   abolish  slavery  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by 

throughout  the  Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  Congress  on  the  81st  ult.,  was  brought  to  our  notice, 

to  expect  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  three-fourths  of  This  amendment  declares  that  neither  slaverr  nor 

the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  National  involuntary  servitude,  except  for   ciimea,  anould 

organic  law.  exist  within  the  United  State^  or  ai^  plaoia  within 

The  conference  came  to  an  end  by  mutual  acquiea*  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should  hare 

cence,  without  producing  an  agreement  of  views  power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  impropriate 

upon  the  several  matters  discussed,  or  any  of  them,  legislation.    Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded 

Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  of  some  importance  that  the  conference  herein  mentioned,  and  leadiqg  to  the 

we  have  been  able  to  submit  our  opinions  and  views  same,  you  have  heretofore  been  informed, 
directly  to  prominent  insurgents,  and  to  hear  them        Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants. 
in  answer  in  a  eourteous  and  not  unfriendly  manner.  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS, 

I  am  air,  your  obedient  servant  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER, 

WM.  H.  SEWARD.  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 
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QUINOY  JoeuB,  an  Amerioaii  statesman,  Upon  retiring  from  Oongreas  Hr.  Qainoy, 
bom  in  Boston,  February  4,  1772,  died  in  having  at  his  command  an  ample  fortune,  hoped 
Qniao^  Mass.,  Joly  1,  1864.  He  was  the  onlj  to  be  able  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  agri- 
son  of  Josiah  Qninoy,  jr.,  the  noted  patriot  and  cnltor^  pnrsaits  at  his  country  seat  in  Quincy, 
orator  of  antenrevolntionary  tames,  who  dying  near  Soston.  But  he  had  assumed  too  con- 
a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  fipicuoas  a  position  to  be  at  once  spared  by  his 
of  independence,  beqaeaihed  to  his  infant  oS-  party,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  elected 
spring  the  works  of  Sidney,  Locke,  and  Bacon,  to  tibe  Massachusetts  State  Senate,  where  he 
with  the  additional  wish,  '*May  tlie  Spirit  of  continued  to  be  a  no  less  earnest  opponent  of 
of  liberty  rest  upon  him  I "  Young  Quincy  the  war  than  when  in  Congress.  One  of  his 
received  his  preliminary  education  at  Phillips^  most  conspionons  acts  in  the  former  body,  was 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  the  framing  of  a  preamble  and  resolution  on 
at  Harvard  OoUege  in  1790,  with  the  highest  the  capture  of  the  British  corvette  Peacodc, 
honors  of  his  dass.  In  1798  he  commeuced  by  the  Hornet,  under  Captain  Lawrence, 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Boston,  but  amidst  llie  preamble  praised  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
the  political  turmoil  of  the  time  he  showed  less  mander,  ofQcer&  and  crew  of  the  Hornet,  but 
inclination  for  a  professional  than  for  a  public  the  resolution  which  followed  declared  that  the 
career,  which  seemed  more  suited  to  his  pecu-  '*  war  was  waged  without  justifiable  cause," 
liar  turn  of  mind,  and  to  which  the  example  of  and  that  it  did  not  become  a  moral  and  rcJig- 
his  father  and  the  eicpectations  of  his  Mends  ious  people  to  express  approbation  of  exploits 
incited  him.  Though  courted  by  the  anti-fed*  not  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  of 
eralists,  he  early  associated  himself  with  the  the  seacoast  and  harbors  of  the  country.  He 
federal  party,  to  which  he  remained  faithful  remained  in  the  Senate  until  1820,  when,  on 
while  it  had  a  name  or  orgauization,  and  from  the  ground  that  his  course  was  compromising 
the  jNinciples  of  which  he  never  swerved  to  the  interests  of  his  party,  he  failed  to  obtain  a 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  1797  he  married  renomination.  He  was  immediately,  however, 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Morton,  of  New  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepre- 
York,  with  whom  he  lived  most  happily  for  fifty-  sentatives  from  Boston,  and  became  speaker 
three  years;  and  in  1800,  being  then  twenty-  of  that  body.  He  filled  the  same  office  at  the 
ei^  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  forward  by  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1821,  but  re- 
the  feideraUsts  as  their  candidate  to  represent  signed  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in 
the  Boston  district  in  Congress,  bat  was  de-  order  to  accept  the  position  of  judge  of  the 
feated  by  WiUlam  Euatis,  afi^rwards  Secretaiy  Municipal  Court  of  Boston.  In  this  ci^acity 
of  the  Kavy.  At  the  nexlp  congressional  dec-  he  laid  down,  for  the  first  time,  the  doctrine, 
tion,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  &e  federal  can-  now  generally  accented,  that  the  publication  of 
didate,  but  met  with  even  less  success  than  the  truth  with  good  intentions  and  for  a  justifi- 
Mr.  Quincy,  who  in  1804  fbaally  prevailed  over  able  motive,  is  not  libellous.  In  1823  he  was 
his  old  antagonist  by  a  handsome  minority,  and  elected  mayor  of  Boston,  and  held  the  office  by 
in  December,  1806^  took  his  seat  as  a  member  snccesMve  reflections  until  1828,  when  he  was 
ci  the  Ninth  Congress.  By  successive  elections  appointed  President  of  Harvard  University  to 
he  held  this  position  until  1818,  when  he  de-  succeed  Dr.  Eirkland.  He  was  inaugurated  in 
dined  a  renomination  and  retired  to  private  June,  1829,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
life.  His  oratorical  abilities,  readiness  in  de-  office  with  eminent  ability  and  usefulness  until 
bate,  wit^  sarcasm,  and  extensive  political  the  summer  of  1846,  when,  having  reached  the 
knowledge,  made  him  the  leader  of  the  small  ripe  age  of  78,  he  retired  permanentiy  to 
but  resolute  band  of  federalists,  who  maintained  private  life. 

in  the  national  legialatare  a  hopeless  opposition  His  remaining  yean  were  rendered  agree- 
to  the  dominant  republican  party.  He  proved  able  by  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  by  the 
a  constant  thorn  m  the  side  of  tJie  administra-  society  of  his  numerous  friends  and  of  his  fiim- 
tions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  in  the  acri-  ily.  A  constitution  of  remarkable  strength 
monions  warfare  then  carried  on  in  Congress^  enabled  him  to  undertake  duties  usually  assumed 
no  one  showed  himself  a  more  consummate  by  men  of  early  manhood  or  middle  life,  and  he 
master  of  fence.  He  often  indeed  went  beyond  entered  into  them  with  an  enthnaasm  charac- 
the  limits  of  parliamentary  deooruin,  seeming  teristic  of  his  early  career.  Even  after  he  had 
rather  to  eonrt  than  to  shun  opposition ;  and  passed  his  90th  year,  his  hale  and  but  slightiy 
some  of  his  speeches  are  remarkable  for  pas-  bowed  figure  could  frequentiy  be  seen  about 
sionate  dedamation  and  invective.  The  em-  thestreetsof  Boston,  where  he  was  xmiversally 
bargo,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  war  respected,  and  even  venerated,  as  the  sole  sur- 
of  1812,  were  among  the  chief  measures  which  vivor  of  an  older  race  of  statesmen.  His  man- 
he  opposed,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  de-  ners,  frank,  oordiaL  and  conciliating,  his  nn- 
nounce  the  slaveholding  interest  as  a  rising  and  selfish  kindness  of  neart,  and  his  integrity  of 
dangerous  l^ranny.  character,  against  which  not  even  his  most  in- 
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yetcrate  political  enemies  had  ever  breathed  a  sapport  of  the  UDion.     He  looked  upon  the 

suspicion,  all  contributed  to  render  his  old  age  war  as  the  most  hopefbl  sign  of  the  country^a 

interesting  and  endearing.    Few  men,  it  maj  f\itnre  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  predicted 

be  said,  have  ever  so  completely  ontlived  the  from  the  date  of  its  termination  the  commenoe- 

animosity  which  party  rancor  had  assodated  ment  of  a  new  and  grander  epoch  of  natioDal 

with  their  character.    Though  retired  from  po-  greatness. 

litical  life  he  continued  to  be  in  theory  a  rod-  Beddes  a  number  of  speeches  in  OongreasaDd 
eralist  of  the  early  type,  and  an  unoonmromis-  occasional  orations,  in  which  he  evinced  a  ooa- 
ing  opponent  of  a  slaveholding  power.  He  was  siderable  degree  of  florid  eloquence,  lii, 
a  warm  advocate  of  the  election  of  CoL  Fre-  Quincy  publiwed  a  memoir  of  his  father;  "His- 
mont  in  1856,  in  whose  behalf  he  wrote  and  tory  of  Harvard  University "  (2  vols.,  Gam- 
even  spoke  in  public,  though  then  in  his  86th  bridge,  1840),  expanded  fh>m  his  oration  at 
year ;  and  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  the  second  Centennial  of  the  Univeniity ;  ^^Mn- 
found  him  a  staunch  supnorter  of  the  Govern-  nicipal  History  ofBoston  during  two  oentories;'' 
ment,  notwithstanding  tne  infirmities  of  a^  "Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams.'' and  some  mia> 
prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  m  oeilaneons  works. 
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RANNEY,  MosBs  H.,  M.  D.,  an  American  cers  he  was  made  migor.    After  the  ezpiradoa 

physician,  bom  at  Stookbridge,  Yt.,  Aug.  16th,  of  the  three  months'  service  the  regiment  was 

1814,  died  in  New  York,  of  typhus  fever,  Dea  reorganized  and  mustered  in  for  l£ree  yeai^ 

7th,  1864.    He  graduated  at  theBerki^ire  Med-  Ransom  being  elected  lieutenant<coloneL   On 

ical  Institute,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1888,  and  the  night  of  the  19th  of  August,  in  a  brilliant 

subsequently  practised  his  profession  in  Sauls-  dash  upon  Charleston,  Mo.,  he  was  severe^ 

bury,  Yt.,  for  seven  years.   In  1846  he  removed  wounded,  and  in  consequence  was  granted  a 

to  New  York  City,  and  was  appointed  assistant  furloagh  of  thirty  days,  but  reported  for  dn^ 

physician  of  BeUevue  Hospital.    After  a  due  upon  tibe  seventh  day.    He  participated  in  the 

course  of  service  he  was  appointed  resident  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  and  led  his  regiment  in 

physician  of  the  lunatic  asylum  on  BlackwelPs  the  assault  upon  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  was 

Island,  in  1847,  which  podtion  he  h^ld  until  again  severely  wounded,  his  clothing  beiig 

his  decease.    He  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  pierced  by  six  bullets,  but  he  would  not  leavi 

medical  profession,  and  was  thoroughly  adapted  the  field  until  the  battle  was  ended.    For  liii 

for  the  important  and  responsible  position  to  gallantry  upon  that  occasion  he  was  promoted 

which  he  was  called,  and  from  his  experience  to  the  colonelcy.    'At  Shiloh  Colonel  Bsnsom 

and  close  application  to  the  study  of  mental  ledhisregiment  through  the  hottest  part  of  tb« 

diseases  was  accounted  as  an  authority  both  in  battie,  and  was  mentioned  by  Miyor-General 

the  profession  and  in  the  courts;  his  opinions  McClemand  in  his  official  report  as  ^^perfom- 

being  frequently  made  the  basis  of  Judicial  de-  inff  prodigies  of  valor,  though  reeling  in  bis 

cisions.   Dr.  Bannoy  was  a  member  of  the  New  saddle  and  streaming  with  blood  from  a  serioBs 

York  Patholo^cal  Society,  and  a  frequent  con-  wound."     He  subsequentiy  served  upon  the 

tributor  to  the  medical  and  psychological  jour-  staff  of  Gen.  MoClernand,  and  also  upon  that 

nals  of  the  United  States.  of  Gen.  Grant,  who  has  on  several  occasions 

RANSOM,  Thomas  Edwahd  Gbebnitbld,  a  borne  testimony  to  his  bravery  as  an  officer, 

brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  born  in  In  January,  1868,  Bansom  was  appointed  brip- 

Norwich,  Vt.,  November  29,  1884,  died  of  dys-  dier-general,  his  commission  dating  from  ^o• 

entery  at  Rome,  Ga.,  October  29,  1864.     In  vember,  1862.    He  won  honor  to  himself  at 

1846  he  entered  Norwich  University,  continuing  Yicksburg  and  during  the  Red  River  campaigiu 

there,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  comnoanded  a  division  until  G^n.  Mcdernand 

until  the  age  of  seventeen.    In  1851  he  entered  fell  ill,  when  the  command  of  the  corps  devolved 

upon  the  practise  of  his  profession  as  an  en-  upon  him.    In  the  disastrous  battie  of  Sabine 

gineer,  in  Lasalle  County,  Illinois.    Three  years  Cross-Roads,  April,  1864,  while  fighting  vitb 

later  he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  business  at  a  courage  and  bravery  unsurpassed,  be  was 

Peru  in  that  State,  and  in  1856  removed  to  severely  wounded  in  the  knee.    The  limb  irtf 

Chicago  to  become  a  member  of  a  firm  largely  examined  by  four  surgeons,  two  adrisiflg  om- 

engaged  in  land  operations.    At  a  later  period  putation,  and  the  others  deeming  it  uimee^ 

he  removed  to  Fayette  County,  and  whue  en-  sary.    Subsequentiy  Gen.  Ransom  was  assign^ 

gaged  in  trade  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  Illinois  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  division,  Su^ 

Central  Railroad  Company.    At  the  commence-  teenth  army  corps,  operating  in  the  ricin^f 

ment  of  the  war  he  raised  a  company  and  pro-  of  Atlanta,  from  thence  was  promoted  to  tbe 

ceeded  to  Camp  Yates,  at  Springfield,  April  24,  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  corps,  m 

1861,  where  it  was  organized  iato  the  11th  E-  finally  to  the  command  of  tiie  Seventeen^ 

linois  volunteers,  and  upon  the  election  of  offi-  corps.    From  the  date  of  the  capitulation  m 
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Atlanta,  G^n.  Ransom  had  snifered  from  a  the  past  jear  in  this  Ohnrch  was  the  Conventioii 
severe  attack  of  dysentery,  hut  no  oonsidera-  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  May,  to  close,  with  ap- 
tion  would  induce  him  to  leave  the  post  of  propriate  services,  the  three  hundreth  anni- 
dntj.  While  his  corps  was  in  pnrsnit  of  versary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Gate- 
Hood's  army  he  directed  its  movements  though  chism.  The  tercentenary  contribntions  were  re* 
obliged  to  ride  in  an  ambulance,  being  too  weak  ported  to  amount  to  over  $103,000.  These  con- 
to  sit  upon  his  horse,  and  soon  after  sank  under  tributions  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  theolog^- 
the  power  of  his  disease.  His  career,  though  cal  and  benevolent  activities  of  the  Reformed 
short,  was  brilliant.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  Ohurch  in  this  country.  Corresponding  ser- 
genius,  great  military  capacity,  and  of  un-  vices  were  also  held  in  the  Reformed  Churches 
blemished  personal  character.  of  Holland  and  Germany. 

REEDEK,  Andrew  H.,  ex-Governor  of  Kan-  The  Genercd  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
sas,  bom  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about  1808,  died  Church  met  .on  June  Ist,  at  Schenectady,  and 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  July  6th,  1864.  When  a  boy  elected  Rev.  Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  Moderator, 
he  removed  to  Easton,  where  he  spent  the  The  Church  consists  of  the  three  Particular 
greater  portion  of  his  life.  He  studied  law,  was  Synods  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
admitted  early  to  the  bar,  and  by  his  own  merit  the  latter  of  whidb,  being  of  recent  origin,  fur- 
rose  to  a  position  of  distinction.  He  was  a  nished  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Presi- 
prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  Demo-  dent  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Church  has 
cratic  party,  but  never  would  accept  any  office  highly-flourishing  missions  at  Arcot,  in  India, 
until  1854,  when,  without  solicitation  upon  his  and  Amoy,  in  China.  The  missionaries  at  the 
part,  or  any  knowledge  that  his  name  was  pre-  latter  place  have  been  for  several  years  request- 
sented,  he  was  appointed  first  governor  of  Ean-  ed  by  the  General  Synod  to  establish  wem- 
sas.  He  went  out  with  the  intention  of  ezecut-  selves  as  a  Classis  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
ing  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  squatter  Church  of  the  United  States,  while  they  them- 
sovereignty  doctrine  of  Senator  Douglas,  but  the  selves  regard  it  as  better  for  the  interests  of 
troubles  arising  from  the  election  frauds  made  their  mission  to  unite  for  the  present  with  the 
him  a  Republican.  In  July,  1856,  Gov.  Reeder  English  Presb3rterian  missions  at  Amoy.  The 
was  removed  from  office.  He,  however,  remain-  General  Synod,  while  adhering  to  their  former 
ed  in  the  State,  and  was  unanimously  elected  by  views,  yet  resolved  to  leave  the  decision  as  to 
the  people  their  delegate  to  Congress,  and  after-  the  proper  time  of  forming  a  Classis,  to  the 
wards,  by  the  legislature  convened  under  the  judgment  of  the  missionaries.  The  contribu- 
Topeka  constitution,  the  first  United  States  tions  of  the  Church  for  foreign  missions  were 
Senator  from  Kansas,  but  the  constitution  not  reported  to  be  $21,686,  against  $20,742  in  1868, 
having  been  ratified  by  Congress  he  did  not  BtUl  only  286  out  of  422  churches  have  con- 
take  his  seat.    At  the  outbre^  of  the  war  the  tributed. 

first  military  appointments  made  by  the  Presi-  Resolutions  were  adopted  sympathizing  with 

dent  were  Nathaniel  Lyon  and  Gov.  Reeder  to  the  Government)  and  thus  speaking  of  slavery : 

be  brigadier-generals  of  the  regular  army.  The  in  time  past  the  General  Synod  has  not  deemed  it 

latter,  upon  mature  deliberation,  arrived  at  the  necessary  to  give  forth  a  jucupoaent  in  regard  to  the 

patriotic  conclusion  that  he  was  too  far  ad-  system  of  American  slavery,  masmuch  as  it  existed 

vanced  in  life  to  learn  a  new  profesrion  upon  P  Wo°«  bey.o«»d  the  bounds  of  our  Church ;  yet  as 

4.i»A  ^i^^A  ryf  i^<>4.4>i.^      tt:-  ^vrv»4..^Vx«4-:^»<.  4-^   m.  in  the  overruling  providence  of  that  God  who  knows 

the  field  of  battle.    His  wntributions  to  his  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^%  ^^^y^  ^^  „^  t^  p^^^^  j^„,^  ^^^ 

country  nave,  nevertheless,  been  large,  his  tnree  is  a  prospect  opened  for  the  ultimate  and  entire  re- 
sons  having  immediately  entered  the  army.  moval  or  that  system  which  embodies  so  much  of 
REFORMED  CHURCHES. — The  following  ^tkonX  and  social  evil,  and  as  by  such  removal  there  is 
{a  a  flnmniArv  nf  thA  ntftf iflfir«4  nf  thA  n-Armiui  op«n«d  a  wide  field  of  Christian  labor,  to  employ  the 
»  5  ^^^?^  I  «  ♦^  r?  -1.^  G*  *  •  i^!r  whole  Christian  Church  in  this  land/the  Synod  ex- 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  m  1864:  presses  its  gratitude  to  God  for  this  bright  prospect, 
Genera]  Synod,  1 ;  Synods,  2;  Classes,  27;  Min-  and  would  Join  in  the  praver  that  the  day  may  be 
isters,  460;  Congregations,  1,134;  Members,  hastened  wnen  liberty  shall  be  effectually  and  ^nallv 
107,894 ;  Unconfirmed  Members,  78,676 ;  Bap-  proolMmed  throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabit, 
tisms,  10,829;  Confirmations,  4,903;  Received  ■^*"  thereof: 

on  Certificate,  1,612;  Communicants,  89,115;  REID,  David  Boswell,  H.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  a 
Excommunicated,  160 :  Dismissed,  674 ;  Deaths.  Scottish  physicist,  and  writer  on  chemistry, 
4,676,  Sabbath  Schools,  852  Sabbath  School  ventilation,  ^.,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1805, 
scholars  (one  Synod  only  reported),  20,661 ;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1863.  Dr. 
Benevolent  Contributions,  $97,041.30.  This,  as  Reid  received  his  early  education  in  the  High 
compared  with  the  report  of  the  previous  year,  Scliool  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
shows  an  increase  of  one  Classis,  18  Ministers,  ferred  to  the  university  of  that  city.  His 
86  Congregations,  8,619  Members,  7,275  Un-  medical  course  of  study  was  pursued  at  the 
confirmed  Members,  1,744  Communicants,  and  university,  where  his  brilliant  success  as  a 
$77,612.46  contributions  for  benevolent  objects,  student  made  him  a  great  favorite,  and  he  was 
There  are  42  Sabbath  Schools  less  reported,  but  elected  senior  President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
an  inorease  of  8,147  Sabbath  School  scholars.  Society  before  he  received  his  medical  degree. 
Baptisms  were  910  lees,  the  Confirmations  649.  Soon  after  receiving  his  medical  diploma  he 
ana  Deaths  4.    The  most  prominent  feature  of  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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Physicians,  and  of  the  Boyol  Society  of  Edin-  the  audience,  while  the  most  scrnpnloiM  care 

burgh.    Engaging,  as  most  of  the  yonnff  physli-  was  observed  in  taking  tlie  air  from  the  poresk 

cians  of  Edinburgh  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  accessible  source,  and  in  reducing  the  amoant 

in  dispensary  practice,  he  was  painfully  im-  of  impurities  when  present  in  such  quantltieB 

pressed  with  the  great  need  of  better  ventila-  as  to  require  attentitm.    He  made  Tentilafloii  a 

tion  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  the  lessons  primary  mstead  of  a  seecndary  question.    His 

taught  him  by  his  experience  there  were  never  difSculties  in  securing  thorough  ventihiticm  and 

forgotten.     While  a  student  in  the  university  he  pure  air  in  the  old  House  of  Oornmons,  wfaieb 

had  been  assistant  to  Sir  John  Leslie,  then  Pro-  had  the  river  Thames,  with  its  noisome  Tapofrs 

fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  university,  on  one  side,  a  pestilential  grayeyard  on  the 

and  after  his  graduation  he  had  taught  inde-  other,  and  a  hundred  and  fii^  offensive  ihctnries 

Eendent  classes  in  chemistry,  until  he  was  called  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  roreed  the  qnesdoo 
y  Dr.  Hope  to  assist  him  in  his  chemical  of  sanitary  improvement  upon  bis  ottentian, 
course  in  1827^  and  for  five  years  had  the  entire  and  in  18i2  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ^  Com* 
charge  of  the  classes  of  practical  and  analytical  missioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  large 
chemistry  in  the  university.    In  1882  he  deter-  towns  and  populous  districts  in  England  and 
mined  to  resume  his  independent  classes,  and  Wales, '^  better  known  as  the  *^  Health  of  Towns' 
erected  a  class-room  and  laboratory  larger  than  Commission."    In  this  capacity  he  gave,  nnder 
any  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  opened  in  1883,  tiie  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  oonrse  of 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  had  about  three  lectures  at  Exeter  Hall  to  one  thousand  teachers 
hundred  pupils  annually  in  his  chemical  classes,  on  the  necessity  and  means  of  improving  Ibe 
In  1886  he  was  called  to  make  such  alterations  sanitary  condition  of  densely-popuhiML  distriets. 
in  the  old  House  of  Commons  as  should  secure  He  also  visited  and  superintended  the  introdue- 
its  better  ventilation,  and  in  1889  superintended  tion  of  improved  methods  of  ventilation  and 
similar  changes  in  the  House  of  Peers.    When  sewerage  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned  in  1840,  Kingdom,  especially  in  court-houses,  churebei^ 
he  was  called  from  Edinburgh  to  direct  the  schools,  ships  of  war,  prisons,  and  tenement- 
ventilation  of  the  new  Houses.    For  five  years  houses.    He  also  made  a  report  to  Gk)vemment 
he  continued  in  this  work,  though  under  serious  concerning  the  better  ventilation  of  mines.    So 
difficulties  and  oons^t  annoyance  from  the  zealous  a  sanitary  reformer  could  not  fail  to 
numerous  changes  to  which  his  plans  were  sub-  arouse  the  cUslike  and  hostility  of  those  who  hid 
jected  by  the  btdlders.    He  finally  refased  to  a  vested  interest  in  the  wrongs  which  he  so  fear- 
be  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  ventilation  lessly  exposed ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
unless  his  plans  could  be  adhered  to  strictly,  that  the**  London  Times  "always  the  organ  and 
and  he  himself  sustained  in  enforcing  them,  defender  of  hereditary  and  privileged  abuse, 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  House  of  Commons,  should  have  sought,  by  the  most  recKless  false- 
after  a  sharp  contest,  accorded  to  Dr.  Eeid  all  hoods  and   malignant    misrepresetftations,  to 
that  he  asked,  while  the  House  of  Peers  witib-  crush  him.    In  this  effbrt  it  was  tmsucoesaful ; 
drew  their  House  from  his  jurisdiction.    He  its  falsehoods  and  slanders,  though  never  re- 
never  acted  subsequently  at  the  Houses  of  Par-  tracted,  were  nailed  to  the  counter  by  Hie  re- 
liament,  except  under  protest,  gaining  a  pub-  ports  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Omi- 
lio  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  mons,  the  investigations  of  the  Admiralty  and 
in  1852,  and  carrying  an  award  against  the  the  civic  authorities,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Grovernment  at  an  arbitration  the  following  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  end 
year.    Dr.  Rcid  was  more  fortunate  in  being  Dr.  Reid  gained  in  reputation  from  the  abuse 
freed  from  interference  in  the  application  of  his  of  the  **  Times."    Having  occasion  to  visit  St. 
plans  of  ventilation  in  the  construction  of  St  Petersburg,  on  a  mission  connected  with  the 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  largest  public  ventilation  of  some  of  the  €r6vemment  bnOd- 
buildbig  in  that  city,  containing  upwards  of  one  ings  there,  Dr.  Reid  received  letters  frt)m  Lord 
hundred  rooms,  the  ventilation  of  which  was  John  Russell  to  the  Russian  anthorities,  and 
perfect  even  when  most  densely  crowded.    His  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  Ein- 
plans  were  also  introduced  into  numerous  pub-  peror  Nicholas,  and  requested  to   direct  tbe 
He  buildings,  manufactories,  and  private  habi-  ventilation  of  tne  public  buildings  and  ressels 
tations.  of  war.    The  present  Emperor  subsequently 
His  system  was  based  upon  a  new  estimate  charged  him  with  the  application  of  bis  system 
of  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  respiration,  of  ventilation  to  the  war   steamer  General 
and  of  the  varied  circumstances  that  modified  Admiral,  built  in  New  York, 
this  amount     Its  leading  features  in  publio  In  1856  Dr.  Reid  came  to  the  United  States, 
buildings  consisted  in  his  treating  the  whole  bearing  official  letters  to  the  lYesident  frtmi 
structure  as  a  piece  of  apparatus,  and  securing.  Lord  John  Russell,  and  interested  himself  on 
whenever  necessary,  the   power  by  engines,  the  subject  of  quarantine  and  on  the  improve- 
shafts,  or  otherwise,  of  introducing  an  atmos-  ment  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  large 
phere  with  the  most  gentle  possible  impetus,  cities.    He  subsequently  removed  to  the  We^ 
with  the  greatest  diffiision  practicable,  and  of  and  after  filling  ibr  a  time  a  professorship  of 
the  quality  in  respect  to  temperature  and  mois-  applied  chemisSy  in  the  University  of  Wideon- 
tnre  best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  numbers  of  sm,  made  his  residence  at  St  Pa^  Minn.    His 
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admirable  qnalifioations  for  snoh  a  service  led  of  valnable  inventions.     The  most  important 

the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Oommission  to  select  him  as  of  these  is  that  of  the  Revolving  Turretiaa 

one  of  its  medical  inspectors.    He  entered  with  applied  4»  aaval  and  military  porposea.    The 

great  zeal  upon  his  duties,  and  was  of  eminent  idea  of  this  was  conceived  while  he  was  a  mere 

service  to  the  armj  in  urging  and  securing  boy.    The  original  model,  constnicted  in  1841, 

larger  camping  groonds,  better  ventilation  in  and  still  in  his  possessiovi,  contains  the  germ 

the  tents,  and  a  more  efficient  sanitary  police  in  of  the  whole  invention.    On  the  18th  of  Jan- 

the  camps  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  the  direc-  nary,  1848,  he  filed  his  first  caveat  for  the  in- 

tion  of  tne  necessary  supplies  to  supplement  the  vention  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

Government  provisions  for  the  sick  soldiers.  The  specifications  were  "for  a  Revolving  Me- 

While  engaged  in  this  benevolent  woric  he  was  tallic  Tower,  and  for  a  Revolving  Tower  for  a 

seized  with  congestion  of  the  hmg^  and  died  at  Ftoating  Battery  to  be  propelled  by  steam." 

Wficshington  after  a  brief  iUness.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  so  few  words,  more 

The  followmg  list  comprises  Dr.  Reid^sprin-  clearly  to  describe  oar  ^*m<Miitors"  and  the 

cipal  works:  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  whole  class  of  turreted  ressels  which  haa  suo- 

of  Chemistry,"  Edinburgh,  1825 ;  "  Rudiments  ceeded  them.    Meanwhile  he  had  been  engaged 

of  tiie  Ohemistry  of  Daily  life,"  Edinburith,  in  constructing  a  large  iron  model    This  was 

London,  and  New  York,  many  editions,  1886*  completed  in  we  spring  of  1643,  and  was  pub- 

1864;  "  Text-Book  for  Students  of  Chemistry,"  licly  exhibited  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 

three  editions,  Edmburgh,  18d4*'1889;   "Ele-  This  is  on  reoord  in  the  New  York  "Herald" 

ments  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  and  *^ Evening  Post"  of  June  7th,  1848,  and 

three  editions,  Edinburgh,  1882*1830 ;   ^*  The  in  many  other  newspapers  of  the  time.    For 

Study  of  Chemistry  as  a  General  Branch  of  some  years  he  continued  to  develop  his  inven- 

EducatioUj"  two  editions,  London,  1842 ;  "Illua-  tion  still  further,  and  filed  additional  sped- 

trations  or  Ventilation,"  London,  1844 1  '^  Ven-  fications  in  the  Patent  Office.    He  made  sev- 

tilation  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  prmted  for  eral  models,  one  of  whidi  was  presented  to 

the  Government,  1887;   "Ventilation  of  the  the  emperor  of  China  by  our  minister,  Mr. 

Niger  Steamships,"    printed  for  tiie  African  Cuahing. 

Colonization  Sodd^,  1841 ;  "A  Reply  to  the  Mr.  Timby,  fVom  1843  onwards,  pressed  his 

Times  and  Aiheneum^''^  London,  1846 :  "  Venti-  inyention  upon  the  attention  of  the  American 

lation  of  St  George's  HaU,  Liverpool  printed  Governments    Its  practicability  was  admitted, 

for  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,"  1855;  "  Ven-  but  it  was  assumed  to  be  wholly  superfluous, 

tiiation  in  American  DwellingSL"  New  York,  The  existing  fortifications,  it  was  said,  were 

1858  and  1868;  "A  Short  Plea  for  the  Revision  far  more  than  were  neceasary.    Once  indeed, 

of  Education  in  Science,"  St^  Paul,  1861.    In  in  July,  1848,  a  favorable  report  was  made  to 

addition  to  these  he  had  contributed  the  artide  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  by  Jefferson 

^<  Ventilation"  to tiiej&^i^tf2ti»29^ia.8Kfan9it»i,  Davis,  t).  L.  Yulee,  F.  H.  Elmore,  and  Dixon 

and  numerous  papers  to  scientific  Journals  in  H.  Lewis,  endorsed  by  CoL  Bumford,  Chief  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  the  the  Ordnance  Bureau.    This  official  recognition 

publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  is  some  years  anterior  to  the  time  when  Capt. 

17.  S.  Sanitary  Conventions,  and  to  Parliamait-  Coles  claims  to  have  invented  the  turret.  When 

ary  and  Legislative  documents.  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Mr.  Timby  sprung  to 

REVOLVING  TURRETS  constitute  the  ea-  the  development  and  practical  application  of 
sential  feature  of  American  armored  vessels,  his  favorite  inyention ;  he  constructed  a  fifth 
The  principle  seems  equally  applicable  to  land  model,  embodying  all  the  improvements  to 
fortincations.  The  inventor  of  this  ^stem  is  which  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  eighteen 
Theodore  R.  Timby,  who  was  bom  in  Dutchess  years.  The  patents  which  he  had  secured 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  5th,  1822.  He  received  covered  the  broad  claim  ^^for  a  Bevohing 
the  school  and  academical  education  usual  for  Tower  for  Offemwoe  and  Drfenme  Warfare^ 
the  sons  of  substantial  farmers.  The  natural  v>het?i&r  fued  on  land  or  loa^."  When  there- 
bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  mechanical  inven-  fore  the  **  monitors  "  were  to  be  built,  the  con* 
tions.  When  only  sixteen  years  old  he  con-  structors  at  ooee  recognized  the  validity  of  hia 
structed  a  model,  substantially  like  those  now  claim,  and  paid  him  a  libend  sum  for  the  right 
in  use,  of  a  floating  dry  dock ;  this  was  submit-  to  use  his  invention.  These  facts  prove  incon- 
ted  to  persons  whom  he  supposed  capable  of  testably  that  ho  is  the  inventor  of  the  rerolving 
deciding  upon  its  practical  value.    They  admit-  turret. 

ted  the  idea  to  be  ingenious,  but  said  that  its  The  general  advantages  of  the  revolving  tur- 
execution  was  impracticable.  The  invention  ret,  even  as  already  constructed,  are  apparent, 
was  dropped.  Years  after  it  was  reinvented  It  not  only  affiffds  perfect  protection  to  the 
by  others ;  but  the  floating  docks  now  in  use  guns  and  gunners,  but  enables  each  gun  to  be 
contain  nothing  essential  which  was  not  in-  brought  to  bear  upon  eveiy  point  of  the  circle 
volved  in  the  invention  of  the  young  resident  within  its  rainge.  But  tiie  turrets  hitherto  built 
of  a  country  village.  Another  invention,  an  embody  only  a  small  part  of  their  offensive 
improvement  upon  the  turbine  water-wheel,  power  as  developed  by  the  inventor.  To  ex- 
proved  useful  and  profitable.  In  all,  Mr.  Tim-  plain  this  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
by  has  obtained  patents  for  more  than  a  score  nder  a  turret  for  a  land  fortification,  where 
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there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  size  and  thick-  Narrows,  where  the  channel  is  about  one- , 
ness.  The  illustration  on  page  722  represents  fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  A  tower  is  biult  upon  ' 
a  cordon  of  three  of  these  turrets  arranged  for  each  shore,  and  another  is  placed  midway.  An 
the  protection  of  a  harbor.  They  are  supposed  enemy  approaching  would  be  exposed,  from  the 
to  be  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  moment  he  came  within  range,  to  the  concen- 
tiers  of  guns.  They  rest  upon  a  structure  of  trie  fire  of  these  three  forts,  each  capable  of 
iron-clad  masonry,  in  which  are  contained  the  delivering  sixty  shot  in  a  minute  with  an  accu- 
magazines  and  steam  engine.  The  diagram  on  racy  hitherto  unknown  in  gunnery.  To  pass 
page  720  presents  a  sectional  view  of  a  turret,  these  forts  he  must  come,  with  broadsides  ex- 
cut  down  vertically  through  the  centre  so  as  to  posed,  within  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile  of  the 
show  the  interior  arrangements.  Directly  un-  muzzles  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gims, 
ber  the  dome-shaped  roof  is  a  platform  resting  aimed  with  the  precision  of  a  telescopic  rifle, 
apon  a  central  shaft,  which  revolves  independ-  Should  he  succeed  in  passing,  his  stem  would 
ently  of  the  turret,  and  not  by  means  of  the  be  exposed,  so  long  as  he  continued  within 
steam'  engine.  This  is  the  station  of  the  com-  range,  to  the  fire  of  all  the  towers.  The  guns 
mander  during  action.  In  the  roof  is  a  narrow  may  be  of  the  largest  calibres,  for  it  has  been 
opening  through  which,  by  means  of  a  fixed  demonstrated  that  the  heaviest  ordnance  can 
telescope,  he  keeps  watch  of  the  enemy.  At  be  discharged  within  a  turret  with  less  incon- 
his  hand  is  a  wheeL  connected  by  rods  and  venience  than  from  the  casemate  of  a  fortress, 
gearing  with  the  shaft  so  that  he  can  turn  the  It  would  seem  that  nothing  that  can  float  could 
platform  in  any  direction,  and  thus  keep  his  sustain  this  fusillade  for  a  quarter  of  the  time 
telescope  always  pointed  upon  the  object  of  in  which  the  swiftest  steamer  would  be  exposed 
attack.  If  this  moves,  he  follows  it,  precisely  to  it  A  single  hostile  steamer  once  within 
as  a  sharpshooter  with  a  telescopic  riiOle  follows  range  of  New  York,  Boston,  or  San  Francisco, 
the  course  of  a  moving  object.  By  an  arrange-  could  impose  its  own  terms.  To  this  system 
ment  of  signals  he  can  also  give  any  directions  of  turrets  Mr.  Timby  therefore  proposes  to  add 
for  the  management  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  guns,  a  series  of  chains.  These  stretch  from  turret 
As  the  turret  revolves  each  gun  is  for  an  instant  to  turret,  and  are  attached  to  windlasses  turned 
brought  in  the  course  of  every  revolution  di-  by  the  steam  engine  witliin.  Buoys  are  fast- 
rectly  in  a  line  with  the  commander^s  telescope,  ened  to  the  chains,  leaving  their  specific  gravity 
If  the  gun  is  discharged  at  that  instant,  the  just  sufficient  to  sink  them.  In  time  of  peace 
ball  must  go  straight  to  its  mark.  Provision  is  they  lie  quietly  on  the  bottom,  presenting  no 
made  for  doing  this  with  unerring  certainty,  obstruction  to  navigation.  On  the  approach 
Each  gun  in  the  act  of  passing  under  the  ver-  of  an  enemy  they  are  drawn  up,  not  taut,  but 
tical  line  of  the  telescope,  is  discharged  by  so  as  to  hang  swaying  in  the  water  at  such  a 
means  of  an  electric  current  This  telescope  depth  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  vessel ; 
being  held  pointing  to  the  object  of  attack,  the  greater  part  of  their  weight  being  supported 
every  gun  in  the  battery  is  really  aimed  by  the  by  the  buoys,  almost  their  entire  tensile  strength 
oommatder.  This  automatic  sighting  and  dis-  is  available  as  a  barricade.  These  chains  may 
charge  are  essential  features  of  the  invention ;  be  of  any  required  size  and  number.  Tliey 
they  obviate  the  uncertainty  of  aipa,  which  is  possess  the  character  of  an  immense  iron  raft, 
the  main  objection  against  the  towers  hereto-  sufficiently  submerged  to  be  wholly  out  of  the 
fore  built.  The  commander  aims  and  dis-  reach  of  an  enemy.  The  most  powerful  steam- 
charges  every  gun  in  his  battery ;  the  gunners  er  striking  them  would  merely  sway  them  back, 
have  only  to  load,  run  the  piece  to  the  port-  while  its  own  momentum  would  be  destroyed, 
hole,  and  place  the  fuse  in  the  vent  This  can  and  it  would  be  helpless  under  the  guns  of  the 
be  done  in  one  minute.  A  turret  of  one  hun-  turrets.  Outside  of  these  chains  it  is  proposed 
dred  feet  in  diameter  will  give  ample  space  for  to  stretch  a  line  of  torpedoes  attached  to  a 
sixty  guns  in  two  tiers.  If  it  revolves  once  a  chain  from  tower  to  tower  across  the  channel, 
minute,  which  is  equal  to  about  three  and  a  These  can  be  drawn  directly  under  the  vessel 
half  miles  an  hour,  its  effective  fire  is  sixty  while  detained,  and  exploded  at  the  precise  in- 
guns  in  a  minute  directed  with  unerring  aim  stant  desired  by  the  discharge  of  an  electric 
upon  any  point  of  the  *  circle — ^an  offensive  current  This  obviates  the  great  practical  de- 
power  greater  than  that  of  any  fortress  in  the  feet  in  all  systems  in  which  torpedoes  have 
world.  For  defensive  power,  such  a  turret  been  employed,  that  the  discharge  is  a  matter 
'oan  be  made  absolutely  invulnerable.  The  of  chance.  The  diagram  on  page  722  shows 
"monitor"  turrets  are  Irom  nine  to  thirteen  the  details  of  the  system  of  turrets,  chains, 
inches  thick ;  but  in  a  land  turret,  if  one  foot  buoys,  and  torpedoes,  which  combines  in  itseli 
is  not  sufficient,  there  may  be  two  or  five.  The  all  the  elements  of  defensive  warfare  hitherto 
only  limit  is  the  crushing  weight  of  the  struc-  employed.  Its  cost  for  construction  and  main- 
ture  upon  the  steel  rollers  on  which  it  revolves,  tenance  must  be  less  than  that  of  stone  for- 
The  main  purpose  of  a  land  turret  is  for  tresses.  The  defensive  works  of  Charleston 
harbor  defence.  The  illustration  on  page  722  cost  more  than  would  be  required  to  render 
shows  the  adaptation  of  a  cordon  of  turrets  for  New  York  impregnable  to  the  combined  navies 
the  protection  of  the  hai'bor  of  New  York,  of  the  world.  Masonry  having  been  shown  to 
The  point  of  defence  is  supposed  to  be  the  be  useless  against  modem  artillery,  the  sole 
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reliance  most  be  upon  earthvorks  and  iron.  Tie  plan  for  reTolTingtnrretB  for  veaMla  pro- 

Eartliworka  bmng  liable  to  be  captured  hy  «s-  posed  bjMr.  Timby  is  essentiallj  the  eame  h 

calade,  must  be  aefeaded  by  a  force  nearly  as  for  thoee  bnilt  upon  land,  modified  oul;  bj  the 

great  as  the  attacking  one ;  and  iron,  it  is  be-  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  aize  and  WM^t 

Ueved,  can  in  no  way  be  as  adTantageously  of  a  turret  which  can  be  borne  by  a  vemL 

Dged  aa  in  the  Byatem  of  turrets  and  its  ad-  The  essential  featnree  of  the  automatic  ogiiCiag 

jnocts.  and  discharge  are  equally  qtplioablo  to  bottL 
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The  Bunezed  diagram  presents  tbe  section  about  one-third  of  its  heigM  below  the  deck. 
of  a  naval  tower  designed  bj  Ur.  Timby.  It  It  most  have  an  interior  height  of  abont  nine 
is  rappoBed  to  be  forty  feet  in  diameter,  giving  feet  to  give  space  for  the  working  of  the  gnna. 
space  for  rax  guns.  Ravoiving  once  a  minnte,  Bnt  as  there  never  can  be  anj  occasion  to  de- 
its  capacity  would  be  one  shot  in  ten  seconds —  press  the  piece  below  a  horizontal  line,  the 
more  than  oan  be  deiivered  continnonaly  from  gona  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  deck.  The 
any  vessel  afloat.  Another  important  featnre  carnage  may  as  well  be  below  as  above.  There 
is  shown  in  this  diagram.    The  tnrret  is  sank  need  be  only  enough  above  deck  to  (^ve  the 
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port-holeaheightforthereqniaiteverticalrange;    ^^•^^ilK ' *^ 

six  feet  is  abundant  for  this.    The  chance  of  a  "     -      iB*5!!.'l!!!!i!!'.!!!!""!!""^"!!"lIl  ^S 

tnrret  being  liit  would  thns  be  diminished  one-  

third,  and  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  would  .  ,  ,                  ,              '^** 

be  increased  by  bringing  the  weight  so  mnch  Durmg  this  penod  there  were  also  enlisted : 

nearer  to  the  line  of  flotation.    Moreover,  as  inthengniiruTiiT,  *t....  .................  ...     4is 

one-third  of  the  turret  would  be  protected  by  ^'^iSd"  . '.„.^.. '.''.."  .?!!?!!^.""^   1,118 

the  side  armor  of  the  vessel,  this  portioo  could    ForthalfiT;,  eatimited MO 

be  made  much  lighter.    The  weight  of  the  tui^  "a^ 

ret  oonld  be  diminished  fully  a  quarter.    What,  ATangi,  M  men  esUitsd  ■  met.                            ^^ 

however,  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the  one  Daring  this  period  the  United  States  Govern- 

vulnerable  point  in  the  monitors  as  originally  ment  baa  called  npon  Rhode  Island  to  furnish 

built  is  thoronghly  protected.     This  vnlnerable  as  her  quota  12,883  men,  as  follows: 

point  is  the  plane  npon  which  the  tnrret  re-    jnno»o,ia6a,ihB«iiftireoo,ooo s.8« 

volves,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  deck.   The    Feb.],isiu,       "      ■■  000,000 8.M9 

Ti,..i.bor.t..^.port.p„.Ar»orrfy«d^"  fs^.f^  '■    '■  ffiS::::::::::;:::::;.:;  iS? 

made  by  the  Beoretary  of  the  Navy  in  April,    Decis,      -     »      »  soa,ooo 1,4» 

18G4,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  anperiority  of  tur-  By  ^  draft  in  July,  1868,  credits  in  men  and 
rated  vessels.  The  valuable  qualities  of  these  commntationB,  amounting  to  1,396,  were  real- 
vessels  was  farther  demonstrated  in  the  capture  iz^d.  For  naval  enlistments,  extending  back  to 
"^I'S.'J^^^JAt  .  ,^  1881,  about  1,500  were  allowed,  and  in  credits 

RHODE    ISLAND.    Although  one  of  the  1  eoO  for  men  euLsted  prior  to  1888,  making 

least  of  the  States  of  the  Cmon,  Rhode  Island  the  State  defident  at  the  close  of  the  year  1,469 

has  engaged  in  the  war  aa  heartily  for  her  power  men. 

as  the  largeaL    Her  contributions  to  the  Fed-  An  amendment  to  the  State  Oonstitnlion,  so 

eral  army,  from  the  commencement  of  hostili-  as  to  permit  soldiers  to  vote,  was  submitted  to 

ties  to  Deo.  81,  1864,  were  about  22,707;  as  thepeopleearly  in  theyear.and  avote  exceed- 

followB :  ing  the  requisite  three-lifths  was  given  for  it. 

Th«eys««;Dien    (TolMtMn) isjM  This  secured  its  adeption.     At  the  s: 

-         a          )..i.^f.l'.''.'rlL'jl.'J.'i"'''\'    iS  there  was  submitted  to  ■ 


^      _.,       there  was  submitted  to  the  people  an  araend- 

Oaejmi'tmeii       JtoTbdi™! f.'.".     SM       ment  of  the  Constitution  to  permit  mmatoral- 

wi™ mniHh.i ™«,    .nin„.™  oMT      j^^  citliens  to  votc  who had  served  it 


»«P).. 


u!!^udneimeDu''ia'oUierBtat«V.'..'..'iibo!ii)    ew  l^is  lacked  sixty-four  votes  of  the  requisite 

OniMJ  sm^ismj (Bboni)  «,*<">  three-fifths  m^ority.    It  was  therefore  rqect- 

The  number  of  men  ibrnished  from  May  28,  ed,  as  was  also  an  amendment  to  abolish  tbe 

1838,  to  Jan.  27  1665,  was  as  follows:  registry  tax. 
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An  election  for  Governor  was  held  in  March,  erary  department  of  one  of  the  local  new^apen^ 

The  candidatea  were  James  T.  Smith,  Repnb-  He  also  pursued  the  stndjof  law,  and  was  aionut- 

lican ;  Geo.  H.  Brown,  Democrat ;  and  Amos  ted  to  the  bar  in  that  State.    Betoming  to  thd 

0.  Barstow,  Gonservatiye.    The  vote  was  as  North  he  continned  his  legal  studies  in  New 

/       foUows:   Smith,  8,840;   Brown,  7,302;  Bar-  York,  and  in  1 856  entered  upon  the  [muctise  of 

^        stow,  1,889 ;  majority  for  Smith  over  Brown,  his  profesnon,  in  which  he  was  rapidly  risiiig  to 

1,688 ;  ditto  over  Brown  and  Barstow  199.  distmction.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 

The  legialature  elected  was  divided  as  fol-  entered  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 

lows :  New  York  Garibaldi  Guard,  and  subsequentlj; 

Repabiicans                         ^'^           "SS*"  ^^  distinguished  merit,  attained  the  cdonelg' 

l)OTaocrBt8..*.V.'.V.V.'.V.V.V. '.*..*.'!.*   »                18  of  the  44th  New  York  volunteers,  or  ED*- 

«     v«         .  _.^            77               z:  worth's  reriment.  Heledthisr^mentthroodt 

KepubUcan  n^oritr u               8T  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Yorktown,  Hanover  Court  Hooae, 

The  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  was  as  Gaines's  lOB,  Mjlvem  Hill,  and  Manassas,  and 

follows:   LincobL    13,692;    McOlellan,   8,470.  was  only  absent  from  Antietam  because  on  a 

Mmority  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  5,222.  sick-bed  with  typhoid  fever.     He  was  also  at 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  represented  by  Fredericksburg  under  Gen.  Bumside,  at  Ghan- 

the  Governor  as  "  in  a  satisfactory  condition."  cellorsville  under  Gen.  Hooker,  where  he  was 

All  the  loans  authorized  by  the  legislaturei  temporarily  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  at 

amounting  to  $4,000,000,  had  been  negotiated  Gettysburg,  where   he   greatly   distingaished 

on  favorable  terms.     The  State  had  ample  himself  by  his  s^  and  gallantry.    It  was  hu 

means  to  meet  all  immediate  claims  upon  her,  brigade  which,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle, 

through  the  considerable  sums  due  from  the  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  suooessfoDj 

Federal  Government,  which  it  was  expected  under  the  repeated  and  desperate  onsets  of  Un 

soon  to  realize.    The  expenses  attending  the  enemy.    For  three  hours  CoL  Rice  fou^ditiii- 

call  for  troops  in  December  were  not  indfnded  cessantly,  receiving  no  orders  from  any  superior 

in  this  estimate.  officer,  arranging  and  disposing  of  his  men  witli 

The  Governor  recommended  to  the  legislature  such  skill  and  judgment  that  at  the  close  of  tiie 

to  enact  some  measures  which  should  secure  to  day's  fight  he  had  extended  his  line  so  as  to 

the  banks  of  the  State  additional  privileges  in  cover  Round-Top  Mountain,  thus  securiDg  it 

their  exchanges,  as  under  the  new  burdens  im-  against  any  flanMng  movement.    For  this  and 

posed  by  taxes  upon  circulation  and  deposits  the  other  gallant  deeds  he  was  wairoly  commended 

business  of  banking  was  scarcely  remunerative,  by  Gen.  Meade,  and  earnestly  recommended  ^ 

He  recommended  the  privilege  should  be  granted  him  and  Generals  Hooker  and  Butterfield,  ftr 

to  such  as  became  Nalion^  banks,  to  resume  the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  of  volnn- 

tlieir  chartered  rights  under  their  old  organiza-  teers.    The  President  acquiesced  in  the  wishes 

tion  at  any  period  they  misht  elect.  of  these  officers,  the  Senate  confirming  the  ap- 

On  Dec.  8th  some  wealmy  citizens  were  ar-  pointment,  and  dating  his  commission  from 

rested  by  order  of  the  Federal  commander  of  Aug.  17, 1863.    In  this  position  he  took  part  ia 

the  Military  Department,  under  charges  of  hav-  the  operations  of  Mine  Run,  passed  thronj^  the 

ing  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy.    The  pro-  terrible  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  met  his 

ceedings  of  the  Governor  relative  thereto  he  death,  at  the  head  of  his  command,  onthebanb 

thus  states:  of  the  Po.    He  died  shortly  after  ampntation 

On  the  8th  of  Deoember,  1864,  by  order  of  Mi^or-  had   been   performed,  his  last  words  being, 

Gen.  Dix,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  East,  "  Turn  me  over  that  I  may  die  with  my  face  to 

jry!.?ilSStf^^t^^^^^^  the  enemy.".  Gen.  Rice  was  a  man  of  de^^ 

of  the  Executive  to  inquire  into  the  authority  and  ^^^  pnn<nple,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  aDd 

reasons  instiMnff  snch  a  procedure ;  this  was  done  thorouffhly  devoted  to  his  OOimtry. 

personally.    As  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  appeared  RIYES,  John  G.,  an  American  editor,  bon 

that  the  offence  chareed  was  witMn  the  exclusive  i^  Kentucky  about  the  year  1796,  died  Detf 

cognizance  or  the  officers  of  the  General  Govern-  /i,,^««^*«™.„   n  n     A,^^1  in   ^QtiA      TKa  mtU 

ment,  and  nothing  further  could  be  effected  than  to  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  April  10,  1864.    His  etfij 

secure  the  assurance  of  an  early  investigation,  which  opportunities  for  an  education  were  ve^^  vmv 

it  is  to  be  hoped  will  result  in  establislung  the  inno-  eo,  and  he  was  thoroughly  a  self-made  xstf. 

cence  of  the  parties  charged.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Washington  from  £d« 

The  apparent  commercial  prosperity  of  the  wardsville,  Illinois,  where  he  was  a  bank  oasl^ 

State  continues  as  favorable  as  during  any  pre-  ier,  and  entered  upon  a  clerkship  in  'he  Fonr^ 

vious  period  of  her  history.  Auditor's  office.   During  the  early  port  of  Geo. 

RIOE,  Jambs  Ola.t,  a  brigadier-general  of  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Rives,  in  conno^ 

United  States  volunteers,  bom  at  WorUungton,  tion  with  Frank  Blair,  sen.,  founded  "  The  Ooo* 

Mass.,  Dec  27, 1829,  died  from  wounds  received  gressional  Globe,''  ot  which  he  had  been  «^ 

at  the  battle  near  Spottsylvania  Oourt  House,  proprietor  for  three  years  previous  to  hisdestiL 

May  11th,  1864.    His  early  life  was  spent  in  a  He  was  never  a  partisan,  and  although  on  vsf- 

struggle  to  obtain  an  education,  and  in  1654  he  portant  national  questions  agreeing  in  the  m^ 

graduated  at  Tale  College,  with  high  honon.  with  Jackson's  policy,  he  recognixed  the  la^ 

Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  of  that  urged  by  the  opposite  party.   In  btf 

where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  edited  the  lit-  pubhc  and  ^private  bene&ottons  he  wa*  Q<^'^ 
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and  generous  fax  the  extreme,  yet  wholly  with-  This  docmnent,  it  appears,  was  drawn  np 

oat  ostentation.    In  a  single  year  his  books  re-  and  discussed  some  time  ago  by  a  body  of 

port  contributions  of  $17,000  to  the  support  of  learned  ecclesiastics,  and  subsequentJy  debated 

the  wives  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  district,  b^  at  the  Oongregation  of  the  Holy  Office.    The 

sides  innumerable  gifts  in  smaller  amounts  to  condemned  propositions  were  forwarded  to  the 

individuals.    He  also  gave  $12,000  toward  the  most  erudite  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Ghurch 

equipment  of  a  regiment.  for  their  opinions,  and  when  returned  again 

ROMAN  OATHOLIO  OHUROH.    It  is  esti-  carefully  gone  over  paragraph  by  paragraph 

mated  by  intelligent  and  judicious  investigators  by  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals.    The  idea  is 

that  there  are  on  an  average  two  thousand  believed  to  have  originated  with  Monsignoro 

Roman  Oatholics  to  each  priest  in  the  United  Gerbet,  the  bishop  of  Perpignan,  who  for- 

States.   On  this  calculation  there  were,  in  1860,  warded  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in  1860,  contain- 

4,400,000  Oatholics  in  the  United  States.    The  ing  the  draught  of  the  obnoxious  propositions. 

Increase  has  for  many  years  been  much  more  The  bishop  has  not  lived  to  see  the  completion 

rapid  than  the  increase  of  the  nation.    It  ap-  of  his  task. 

pears  that  in  1808  there  was  only  one  OathoHo  The  Encyclical  letter  produced  a  profound 
to  sixty-eight  Protestants ;  in  1830,  one  to  sensation  throughout  the  civilized  world.  On 
twenty-nine;  in  1840,  one  to  eighteen;  in  the  part  of  the  clergy  it  found  a  general  adhe- 
1850,  one  to  eleven;  in  1860,  one  to  seven,  sion,  yet  some  of  them  expresdy  made  the 
That  is,  the  increase  between  1840  and  1860  reservation  that  they  did  not  consider  them- 
was  126  upon  each  hundred,  while  the  nation  selves  obliged  by  the  encvclical  to  condemn 
oidy  increased  by  thirty-six  to  a  hundred ;  modem  ci^^ization.  The  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
between  1850  and  1860  the  increase  was  one  more,  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy,  ex- 
hundred  and  nine  upon  a  hundred,  while  the  pressed  a  belief  that  the  encyclical  letter  was 
nation  increased  only  thirty  upon  a  hundred,  directed  against  the  infidels  of  Europe,  but  did 
Should  things  go  on  only  as  they  have  hitherto  not  condemn  the  institutions  of  the  United 
done,  the  Oatholic  will  be  one-fifth  of  the  whole  States.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  issued  a  pas- 
population  in  1870,  and  nearly  one-third  before  toral  letter,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Pope 
1900.  According  to  the  ^*  Oatholic  Almanac  for  to  ^ve  his  blessing  to  modem  civilization,  after 
1865  "  the  United  States  had,  in  1864,  7  arch-  having  pointed  out  its  errors, 
bishops,  87  bishops,  5  vicars  apostolic,  and  8  The  concurrence  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
mitred  abbots,  and  in  those  dioceses  from  with  the  sentiments  of  the  papal  encyclical  was 
which  reports  were  received,  2,880  priests.  not  ^uite  so  unanimous  as  that  of  the  bishops. 

The  completion  of  the  new  St.  PauPs  and  Oardmal  d' Andrea  secretly  left  Rome,  and  pro- 

St  Peter^s  Oathedral  in  Philadelphia  gives  to  ceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  tiie 

th&  Roman  Oatholics  the  largest  church  edifice  crown-prince  Humbert,  and  declared  himself  in 

m  the  United  States.    The  consecration  was  favor  of  Itcdian  unity.     With  regard  to  the 

celebrated,  on  Nov.  20,  with  the  most  imposing  encyclical  he  openly  admitted  in  a  conversa- 

effect.    More  than  seven  hundred  priests  parti-  tion  with  the  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  of 

cipated,  and  the  ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  Paris,  "  Le  Temps,"  that  he  regretted  its  publi- 

about  eight  thousand  people.  Among  those  par-  cation,  and  did  not  subscribe  to  all  its  senti- 

ticipating  were  Archbishops  Spaulding,  of  Bal-  ments.    It  was  stated  (by  Oatholic  as  well  as 

timoi^e,  PurceU,  of  Oincinnati,  and  McOloskey,  Protestant  papers)  that  six  other  members  of 

of  New  York,  the  bishops  of  Boston,  Buffalo,  the  sacred  college  agreed,  in  the  main,  with 

Brooklyn,  Burlington,  Vt,  Newark,  Oanada,  Oardinal  d'Andrea. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Hartford,  Pittsbura,  Toron-  The  Oatholic  press  of  the  world  showed  an 
to,  Halifax,  and  the  mitred  abbot  of  St.  Vincents  entire  unanimity  in  a  respectM  acceptance 
at  Latrobe.  The  bishops  proceeded  from  the  of  the  encyclical.  No  avowedly  Oatholic  paper 
Episcopal  residence  in  full  vestments,  with  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  Belgium, 
mitre  and  surpHce,  through  Logan  Square,  Austria,  Bavaria,  or  any  other  Oatholic  or 
followed  by  the  priests,  to  the  cathedral,  the  Protestant  country  is  known  to  have  uttered 
choir  chanting  7<?  i>0t^m.  The  usual  ceremo-  a  word  of  dissent  Some  papers,  which  had  pre- 
nies  were  then  proceeded  with.  Bishop  Wood,  viously  advocated  a  reconciliation  between  the 
accompanied  by  the  priests,  sprinklmg  the  Ohurch  and  modem  society,  qualified  their 
foundation  and  walls  with  holy  water,  etc.  adhesion  by  the  reservation,  titat  they  accept- 
After  the  customary  forms  on  such  occasions,  ed  the  encyclical  in  the  sense  of  those  bishops 
including  the  Pontifical  mass,  had  been  con-  who  did  not  find  in  it  a  condemnation  of  mod- 
eluded,  Archbishop  Spaulding,  of  Baltimore,  em  civilization. 

delivered  an  impressive  sermon.    The  cathe-  None  of  the  great  Protestant  countries  of  the 

dral  is  the  work  of  eighteen  years'  labor,  and  world — ^the  United  States,  England,  Prussia, 

cost  nearly  $500,000.  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark — put  any  obstacles 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  the  encyclical, 

modem  history  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  Ohurch,  Most  of  the  Oatholic  Governments  of  Europe 

is  the  Encyclical  Letter,  addressed,  on  Dec.  8,  were  for  a  time  seriously  embarrassed  with 

1864,  to  aU  Oatholic  bishops.     (See  Pubuo  regard  to  it.     The  Government   of  France 

DoouMSNTS.)  concluded   to   allow   only  the   official   proc- 
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lamation  by  the  bishops  of  the  last  lines  of  lower  house  of  the  Italian  Parliament  contooi 
the  encyclical  letter  which  proclaimed  a  gen-  among  its  members  less  than  half  a  dozen 
eral  jnbilee,  bat  to  prohibit  the  publicati9n  of  members  who  in  ecclesiastical  questions  sup- 
all  the  remainder.  Austria,  in  accordance  with  port  the  views  of  the  Pope.  The  OTerwheLm- 
the  stipulations  of  the  concordat,  transmitted  a  ing  mtgority  have  but  recently  repeated  thdi 
oopy  of  the  encyclical  to  every  bishop,  but  it  desire  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
expressly  declared  in  the  official  gazette  of  power  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the  annexation  of 
Vienna,  that  it  did  not  wish  this  act  of  mere  the  papal  territory  to  Italy.  The  sentimeDta 
mediation  to  be  understood  as  an  approval  of  of  the  m^ority  of  the  press  and  the  members 
the  sentiments  of  tiie  court  of  Bome.  Italy  of  Parliament  are  expressed  by  the  "  N&aone," 
also  concluded  to  allow  the  publication,  but  the  leading  paper  of  Florence,  the  present  cap- 
made  the  same  reserve  as  the  Government  of  ital  of  Italy,  when  it  remarks :  *^  The  position 
Austria.  In  Spain,  the  bishops  had  promul-  of  the  papacy  and  the  Church  is  determined, 
gated  the  encyclical  without  previous  author-  therefore,  by  the  circular :  war  without  tm^ 
ization.  The  Goverxmient  declared  that  this  and  without  armistice  between  the  papacy  and 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  but  that  in  modem  civilization." 
this  particular  case  no  action  would  be  taken  Spain,  a  country  with  about  sixteen  miDions 
on  the  offence.  inhabitanta,  still  proscribes  the  public  exerdse 

The  reception  of  the  Encyclioal  on  the  part  of  every  non-Catholic  Church.    Public  opinion 

of  the  political  press  and  the  legislatures  in  the  in  Spain  is  more  influenced  by  the  Boman 

Catholic  countries,  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  Catholic  Church  than  in  any  other  coun^  of 

In  France,  most  of  the  imperiaUst  papers,  in-  Europe.    Still  the  progressive  party,  which  13 

eluding  '*  La  France,"  tiie  only  one  among  these  very  numerous,  which  last  year  carried  a  ]srp 

papers  considered  friendly  to  the  Church,  de-  number  of  municipal  elections,  and  feels  oon- 

plored  the  publication  of  the  circular,  as  in  fident  that  it  would  easily  obtain  a  meyoritj  in 

their  opinion  likely  to  widen  the  breach  be-  the  Cortes  under  a  liberal  electoral  law,  is  nnan- 

tween  the  Church  and  modem  Society,  whidi  imous  in  demanding  universal  reli^ous  lib^, 

they  all  profess  a  desire  to  reconcile.    Among  and  in  r^'ecting  the  views  of  the  Pope.  The 

the  liberal  papers  of  France  there  is  hardly  a  "Pueblo,"  one  of  the  leading  democratic  papen 

single  one  which  pretends  to  believe  in  the  pos-  of  Madrid,  regrets  "  the  obstinacy  and  blindnea 

sibility  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Roman  manifested  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  branding 

Catholic  Church  and  civilization.    They  say,  and  condemning  modem  civilization."    "iVom 

without  regret,  that  the  circular  wiU  greatiy  Rome,"  it  says,  "  nothing  favorable  to  freedom 

hasten  the  emancipation  of  the  people. from  the  oan  ever  be  expected." 
Church,  and  that  in  particular  it  will  tend  to       Portugal,  which  has  about  four  millions  of 

bring  about  a  complete  separation  between  inhabitants,  is  still  as  exclusive  in  its  ecdesias- 

Church  and  State,  as  in  the  United  States.   The  tical  legislation  as  Spain,  but  public  opinion  is 

combined  strength  of  the  imperialist  and  the  much  less  under  the  control  of  Rome.    In  the 

liberal  opposition  parties,  may  be  inferred  from  last  Parliament  about  one-third  of  the  Hooaa 

the  fact  tn&t  in  the  legislative  body,  which  num-  of  Representaittves  supported  the  demands  of 

hers  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  members,  the  Pope  in  his  controversy  with  the  crown  of 

and  iselectedbygeneralsidfrage,  not  more  than  Portug^    The   m^ority  of  the  Portognese 

about  twenty  members  are  found  on  the  side  papers  call  upon  the  Gk>venmient  not  to  allow 

of  the  Church  whenever  the  claims  of  the  latter  the  bishops  to  promulgate  the  Encyclical. 
are  opposed  by  the  Government.    Of  the  total       In  no  country  of  Europe  did  the  pnblicsiiflo 

population  of  France,  which  on  dlst  December,  of  the   Encyclical   proauce   a  more  rioleot 

1861,  amounted  to  37,472,782  souls,  only  about  commotion  than  in  Bel^um.    The  constitntion 

1,700,000  were  estimated  as  non-Catholics.  of  this  country,  which  is  almost  exclusivdr  in* 

In  Austria,  according  to  the  census  of  1857,  habited  by  Roman  Catholics,  expressly  gaann- 
there  were  in  a  total  population  of  86,018,988  tees  to  every  citizen  personal  freedom  and  lib- 
souls,  about  8,600,000  non-Catholics.  Of  the  erty  of  conscience.  Both  the  great  politicsl 
periodical  press  of  the  country,  according  to  parties  of  that  country,  the  "  liberal "  and  the 
statements  made  by  prominent  Austrian  Catho-  "  Catholic,"  profess  an  equd  loyalty  to  the  con- 
lies  at  the  Catholic  congresses  of  Germany,  stitution.  The  "Monde "  of  Paris,  has  alwsTS 
more  than  five-sixths  are  decidedly  anti-  represented  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlte 
Catholic.  They  have  again  shown  themselves  Bdgian  constitntion  as  irreconcilably  opposed 
thuB  in  discussing  the  Papal  bull.  In  the  Ana-  to  the  spirit  of  the  Cathoho  Church.  Tbd 
trian  Reichsrath  an  overwhelming  mcgority  of  "  Catholic  "  party  of  Belgium  have  generally 
the  lower  house  persists  in  demanding  entire  avoided  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  their 
religious  liberty  to  be  inserted  among  the  fun-  constitution,  but  insisted  that  for  their  county 
damental  principles  of  the  constitution.  it  was  an  accompli^ed  fact,  and  that  they  did 

Italy,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty-two  not  intend  to  abandon  it.    They  adhere  to  m 

millions  of  people,  was  until  a  few  years  ago  view  in  defining  their  position  relative  to  tlie 

considered  a  purely  Catholic  country,  tolerat-  Pope's  circular.    Thus  "La  Paix,"  of  Bmssek, 

ing  with  reluctance  a  few  congregations  of  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  papers  of  Belgiozoi 

Waldenses  and  a  few  thousand  Jews.  Now  the  argues  that  tiiie  Pope  means  to  say  that  trutb 
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is  only  one,  that  error  cannot  claim  the  same  of  devotedness  to  the  Pope,  which  was  imme- 
right  as  trath,  nor  vice  the  same  right  as  virtue,  diatelj  forwarded  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  be 
It  expresses  its  fall  concurrence  with  these  presented  to  his  holiness.  Among  the  subjects 
views,  and  maintains  that  dogmatically  the  discussed  by  the  Congress  were:  religious 
Pope  must  be  intolerant.  It  then  continues :  works ;  charitable  works ;  Christian  instruction 
'^  The  question  at  issue  is  the  eternal  question  and  education ;  literature  and  fine  arts  from  a 
to  know  to  what  extent  the  civil  law  must  con-  Christian  point  of  view ;  religious  music ;  re- 
form to  the  religious  law,  to  what  extent  the  ligious  liberty ;  publications  and  associations, 
precepts  of  the  catechism  must  be  sanctioned  Count  Montalembert,  who,  in  1868,  made  at 
by  the  codes.  Rigorous  theologians,  like  the  the  Catholic  congress  the  celebrated  address  on 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  have  pretended  that  it  religious  toleration,  was  not  present.  "  His  har- 
was  allowed  and  useful  to  compel  the  citizens  angue,"  an  English  Catholic  paper  says,  ^^gave 
by  penal  laws  to  observe  the  catechismJ'  Those  serious  offence  at  Rome ;  and  though  the  mus- 
who  thus  thought  and  acted  went  too  far,  in  the  trious  Bishop  of  Orleans  spent  several  months 
opinion  of  ^*  La  Paix,"  and  it  therefore  thinks  in  the  Eternal  City  last  winter,  during  which 
that,  "  logically  and  from  a  religious  point  of  his  great  influence  ihere  was  not  spared  in  order 
view,  the  Catholic  legislator  is  no  more  bound  to  remove  the  unfavorable  impression  against 
to  repress  by  law  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  effort 
the  pen  against  God  than  the  abuses  of  the  was  not  altogether  successM."  This  year  the 
liberty  of  speech  against  God.''  Other  Cath-  most  impressive  speech  was  made  by  Bishop 
olio  papers  of  Belgium  insist  tiiat  at  the  time  Dupanloup  of  Orleans,  who  stated  that  the 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Belgian  constitution,  chief  reason  why  he  came  to  Belgium  was  his 
Belgium  was  not  truly  a  *'  Catiiolic  "  country,  wish  to  comfort  his  brethren  for  the  defeat 
but  that  an  anti-Catholic  liberalism  was  so  they  had  received  at  the  late  election.  (SeeBsL' 
strong  tnat  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  it.  gittm.)  It  was  the  genend  opinion  of  tiie  Cath- 

The  liberal  papers  of  Belgium  reply  that,  all  olio  papers  of  Europe,  that  the  Congress  of  1864 

the  arguments  used  by  the  Catholic  organs  oould  stand  no  comparison  with  that  of  1868. 
dass  the  liberal  institutions  with  things  not       RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

desirable  in  themselves,  and  would  endanger  Korthem  Asia.    Emperor :  Alexander  II.,  bom 

their  continuance  in  countries  where  the  Gov-  April  17  (new  style,  April  29),  1818,  the  eldest 

emment  and  a  large  minority  of  the  people  son  of  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  succeeded  to  the 

would  view  them  in  the  light  of  the  Papal  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Feb.  18, 

circular.     They,  therefore,  ask  the  question,  rMarch  2),  1865.   Heirapparent  to  the  throne  is 

What  would  the  CatiioHc  party  of  Belgium  do  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  bom  Sept.  8  (Sept  20), 

if  they  knew  that  they  represented  an  over-  1848.    The  Government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute 

whelming  migority  of  the  voters?   There  seems  hereditary  monarchy.    According  to  a  decree 

to  be  witix  regard  to  tiiis  point,  a  slight  differ-  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year  1797,  the  law 

ence  of  opinion  among  uie  Catholic  party  of  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  to  be  that  of  re^- 

Belgium.   Only  a  few  openly  indicate  tnat  they  lar  descent,  by  the  right  of  primogenitures  with 

would,  if  they  had  the  power,  conform  to  the  preference  of  male  over  female  heirs.    Every 

toachinff  and  the  example  of  Rome.   The  "  Bien  sovereign  of  Russia,  his  wife  and  children,  must 

Public  "  of  Ghent  compares  the  constitution  of  belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.    The 

Belgium  with  that  of  Kome,  and  does  not  con-  administration  of  the  empire  is  intrusted  to 

oeal  its  preference  for  the  latter.   Ol^er  papers  four  great  boards  or  councils,  possessing  sepa- 

equally  admit  that  if  the  Pope  should  demand  rate  ninctions,  but  centring  in  the  private  cabi- 

any  definite  action  on  their  part,  though  not  net  of  the  Emperor.    These  boards  are:  I.  The 

consistent  with  tiie  constitution  of  Belj^um,  Oouneil  of  Empire^  established  by  Alexander 

it  would  be  l^eir  duty  to  obey  the  head  of  the  I.,  in  1810,  and  numbering,  in  1868,  sixty-three 

Church.  members,  exclusive  of  the  ministers  who  have 

Catholic  congresses  were  again  held  in  1864,  a  seat  ea^offido.    It  is  subdivided  into  five  de- 

as  in  the  preceding  year,  in  Belgium,  Germany,  partments  of  Legislation,  of  Military  Affairs,  of 

and  Switzerland.    That  of  Belgium  again  at-  Civil  Administration,  oi  Finance  and  Political 

tracted  the  greatest  attention.    It  met,  as  in  Economy,  and  of  the  Administration  of  the 

1868,  in  Malines,  on  Monday,  August  29th,  kingdom  of  Poland.    II.  The  Directing  Senate. 

when  about  4,000  persons  were  present,  in-  established  in  1711.    This  is  the  high  Court  oi 

eluding  the  notabilities  of  the  Belgian  Catholic  Justice  for  the  Empire ;  controlling  all  the  infe- 

party,  with  distinguished  persons  from  various  rior  tribunals.    It  is  divided  into  eight  commit- 

oountries  in  Europe.    The  proceedings  com-  tees  or  sections,  of  which  five  sit  at  Petersburg 

menced  by  a  speech  from  the  Archbishop  of  and  three  at  Moscow.  151,  The  Holy  SyM^comr 

Malines,  after  which  the  bureau  was  formed,  posed  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  tne  Church. 

Baron  de  Gerlach  being  appointed  president,  lY.  The  Couneil  of  Ministers,  It  is  divided  into 

as  on  the  former  occasion.    The  president  then  twelve  departments:    I.Imperial  House;  2. 

delivered  a  long  address  on  the  subject  of  the  Foreign  Affairs ;  8.  War;  4.  Navy ;  5.  Interior; 

general  situation  of  Catholicism  in  Europe,  and  6.  Public  Instmction ;  7.  Finance ;  8.  Justice ; 

particularly  in  Belgium;  and  the  first  day's  9.  Imjperial  Domains;  10.  Public  Works;  11. 

sitting  was  brought  to  aconclnaon  by  a  vote  Post-Office;  12.  General  Control 
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The  Nobilitj  of  the  Empire  have  been,  since 
1785,  in  possession  of  the  right  of  holding  rep- 
•^  resentative  assemblies  every  third  yearb  Ac- 
cording to  the  Imperial  Patent  issued  in  that 
year  by  Catherine  ll.,  the  nobles  in  every  prov- 
ince form  a  corporation  nnder  an  elective  presi- 
dent or  marshal,  to  whom  is  joined  a  govern- 
ment commissioner.  The  governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  meetings. 
These  representative  assemblies  have  their  own 
seals,  ar(mives,  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  per- 
manent committee,  the  latter  of  which  will 
unite  with  deputies  of  the  towns  to  examine 
the  estimates  and  allotment  of  contributions  to 
be  made  by  the  country.  These  assemblies 
have  recently  become  of  greater  importance 
than  they  were  formerly.  Those  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Russia,  where  nearly  all  the  nobles 
are  of  Polish  descent,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
national  movements  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
More  recently,  several  assemblies  of  Russia 

S roper  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  the  intro- 
uction  of  a  representative  form  of  Government 
into  Russia. 
The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh 
^  of  the  territorial  part  of  the  ^lobe,  and  about 
one  twenty-sixth  part  of  its  entire  surface.  The 
area  of  the  empire,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  Mr.  Koeppen  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Petersburg,  is  as  follows : 


penditures  was  for  the  first  time  published  in 
1863.  The  receipts  and  expenoitures  were 
estimated  in  it  as  follows : 


L  OBDnrABT: 

1.  Impoftta — 

Direct  tazea. 4S^,0n 

Indirect  taxes l«eLl674« 

8.  Boyalties U,8SU« 

8.  Seveniie  flrom  pabUc  donuioB U,7(M^ 

4.  MlwieUaaeoiu 88,6T&IM 

&  Bereoiie  from  TnuB-OmcMlaL 8,981,08 

Total Sia^M 

IL  Extraordinary  receipts l&,T9T,7n 

Va»  Beceipts  for  spedal  poipoees. UM^ 

847,Wl^ 

L  Oboinast: 

1.  Public  debt 57,481^1 

t.  Bnpreme  State  bodies. li^ftf^ 

a  Orthodox  clergr MMJlf 

4.  Imperial  hoasebold. T,7BMM 

Foreign  Afliodra. SllOtlM 

War m4«Ua 

Navy.... IStOSSLW 

&  Finances 87^1t,1SI 

9.  Imperial  domains Mw^ 

IOl  Soathem  Colonies mfSA 

11.  Interior  I>epartment S^S^Mi 

la.  Public  InstmctlOB 6,«I,7IS 

18.  Roads,  public  works,  dsc l&lHlfl 

14.  Post  Deportment MSjW 

18t  Justice M>M11 

Ifli  Imperial  Beglster MyBV 

17.  Tnns-Oaucasia ; %m^ 

la  Costs  of  collection. fSi^^ 


a 

7. 


AtmIumo- 

gnphioalq, 

nll«i[. 

FttpoiirtiaB. 

Bussta  in  Europe 

90,117 

288,780 

8,188 

6,400 

8,880 

17,500 

68,880,708 

Northern  Asiatic  Bussla. 

Bouthem  Asiatic  Bussla. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 

Eincdom  of  Poland 

4,070,988 
4,008,788 
1,784,198 
4,790,879 

78,875 

848,840* 

78,998,878 

As  to  religious  denominations,  the  population 
of  European  Russia  and  of  Siberia  is  divided  as 
follows : 


REUaiON. 


Orthodox  Greek 

Bchismatlcs  (Rascoalnlkl). 

Armenian  Catholics. 

Boman  Catholics 

Protestants 

Jews 

Mohammedans 

Pftgans 


EoropMa  BomU. 


48,809,891 

759,880 

88,804 

8,800,888 

1,958,117 

1,480,784 

8,821,679 

197,878 


8nMria(iLdatt0) 


2,686,704 


10 

0,740 

2,104 

7,077 

1,044,760 

280,900 


The  religious  statistics  of  Caucasian  Russia 
have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  In  Mnland,  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  had,  in  1860,  40,161 
souls;  nearly  all  the  others  were  Lutherans. 
Russia  proper  has  three  cities  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000:  St  Petersburg,  with 
620,131;  Moscow,  with  836,870 ;  Odessa,  with 
104,169.  It  has  eight  cities  with  a  population 
from  60,000  to  100,000 ;  forty-three  cities  with 
a  population  from  20,000  to  60,000;  and  101 
cities  with  a  population  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

A  budget  containing  'all  the  receipts  and  ex- 

*  Equal  to  7,612,874  English  square  miles. 


IL  Delinquent  receipts 4,00(VW 

IIL  Expenditures  covered  hj  special  reoeipts  ..    UJiM^ 

MI,867,Si 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  ooo- 
solidated  public  debt  amounted  on  January  1, 
1862,  to  666,141,949  roubles,  and  the  flofttisg 
debt,  on  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  1,062,648,719  ronUei 

The  ezportations  amounteid,  in  1861,  to 
177,179,000  roubles,  and  the  importatioiu  to 
167,111,000.  The  number  of  arrivals  in  ft« 
Russian  ports  was,  in  1861,  10,684  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,024,108,  and  the  number  of  c2ea^ 
anoes,  10,739  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,025,- 
972.  Of  the  arrivals,  1,956  were  British  voMeb; 
1,884  Russian,  1,468  Turkish,  768  Netherlasd- 
ish,  762  Italian,  558  Norwegian,  488  Danish, 
440  Hanoverian,  2,879  of  different  nations.  The 
merchant  marine  numbered,  in  1869, 1,416  Tes- 
fiels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  172,605  toM, 
and  manned  by  from  10,000  to  11,000  seamea. 

The  Russian  army  consists,  in  general:  1,  of 
the  Active  Troops;  2,  of  the  Reserve  Troops; 
8,  of  the  Irregular  Troops.  The  total  strength 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  War  Ministry, 
was  in  1869  as  follows : 


ActlTC  Army.... 
Beserre  Troops^ 
Irr^^olar  Army. , 


0«sarali. 


884 
28 
80 


887 


8e,9i^ 
8,094 
4,665 


84,716 


There  were,  besides,  in  the' provinces,  5^>^ 
veterans  on  indefinite  furlough,  of  whom  289,2^ 
had  to  join,  in  time  of  war,  the  active  an^yi 
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also,  188,785  Cossacks  on  fdrlough,  who,  in  case 
of  war,  would  serve  as  reserves.  Also,  144,814 
men,  mostly  BashkirSj  who  in  times  of  peace 
are  exempt  from  service  on  paying  a  war  tax. 
Altogether,  the  Government^  in  time  of  war, 
ooald  dispose  of  about  1,600,000/ 

The  Russian  navy,  on  the  13th  June  (Ist  June 
O.  S.))  1862,  was  composed  as  follows : 


Ships  of  the  line 9 

Bcrow  Mntes 12 

SldewheelfHgateB. 8 

Cory«ttA8 8S 

Clippers 13 

Floating    BatteiT    (Iron- 
dudV: 1 


Onnbosts 79 

TachU 9 

Schooners 25 

lYsnsparts 9 

Small  sidewheel  steamem  68 


Total  stesmers 94S 


Eron-oJad  fHgate 1 

Having  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  87)007,  and  2^  gons. 


Ships  of  the  line 9 

Frigatesu 6 

Oorvettes 8 

firlgs 8 

Schooners 18 

Onnboats 2 


Tenders 2 

Transports. 18 

Yachts. 12 


Total. 


82 


Carrying  1^804  gnn& 


Total  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  810, 
carrying  8,691  guns.  Besides  the  above,  there 
were  three  floating  batteries  and  about  800 
coasting  vessels.  The  personnel  of  the  fleet  on 
Jan.  1,  1862.  was  admirals  and  generals,  95; 
staff  and  suoaltem  officers,  8,245 ;  civil  func- 
tionaries, 966;  soldiers  and  sailors,  55,216; 
marine  guards  and  conductors,  169.  During 
the  year  there  was  a  reduction  of  400  in  tiie 
number  of  officers,  and  of  10,000  in  the  number 
of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  Polish  revolution,  which  had  been  the 
most  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  Russia, 
in- 1863,  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  after 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The  Vienna 
"  Lloyd  "  gave  the  following  review  of  the  state 
of  insurrection  at  the  dose  of  1868 : 

Never  were  there  so  many  bodies  of  insurffents  in 
the  Government  of  Lublin  as  now.  Since  the  battle 
of  Chelm,  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  corps  of 
WaliffOTski,  Wierzbicki,  Krysinski,  Gwiek,  Marecki, 
Szydfowski,  Leniewski,  Krysinski,  ^tmanowics,  and 
many  othen,  numbering  6,000  men  m  all,  have  been 

£  laced  under  the  chief  command  of  Gen.  Kruk,  who 
imself  is  at  the  head  of  4  body  of  horse.  These 
numerous  little  bands  do  much  damage  to  the  Rus- 
sian garrisons,  which,  including  those  of  Zamosc  and 
Iwangrod,  number  upwards  of  18,000  men.  In 
the  neighboring  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  in  which 
Gen.  Bossack  is  tne  chief  commandant,  the  insur- 
gent corps  under  Rembojle,  Rudowski,  asd  Emin- 
owicz,  number  8,000  men.  The  brilliant  assault  on 
the  town  of  Opatow,  and  Kruk's  victories  at  Oco- 
Bienko  and  Dzialossyc^,  prove  that  the  insurgents 
are  in  this  palatinate  more  than  a  match  for  the  Rus- 
sians, although  the  latter  are  upwards  of  8,000  strong. 
In  the  other  palatinates  the  muitary  forces  of  the  in- 
surrection have  to  a  great  extent  been  absorbed  by 
the  ciyil  organization.  There  are,  however,  still  the 
Utile  bands  of  Oknniewski,  Nowicki,  Pongowski, 
Korytkowski,  Putt  Kammer,  Szumlanski,  Syrewicz, 
Zychlynski,  Uleba,  and  many  others,  which  harass 
the  Russians  by  constant  skirmishings.  In  Sam- 
ogitia  the  insurgents  are  again  increasing  in  num- 
bers. They  are  led  by  Eolvsko,  Wyslonch,  and 
Kuszleyko.  These  little  banas  amounted  in  all  tO/ 
about  10,000  men. 


The  most  successful  among  the  Polish  leaders 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year  1864,  was 
Gto.  iBossack,  who,  on  February  22,  captured  r^A^ 
the  town  of  Opatow,  and  successfully  harassed  ^^^^*" 
the  Russians  m  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  but  then  he  also  had  to  yield  to  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy.  Since 
May,  little  has  been  heard  of  guerrillas  and 
enga^ments.  The  secret  National  Govern- 
ment continued  issuing  proclamations  as  late 
as  July,  but  they  failed  to  have  any  marked 
effect.  At  length  the  chiefs  of  the  National 
Grovemment  were  discovered,  and  on  August 
0tli,  M.  Traugott,  the  head  of  the  Government,  ^ 
together  wiw  Kri^ewski,  Foeyski^  Zulinsld, 
and  Tezioranski,  the  chiefs  of  the  different  de- 
partments, were  hanged  on  the  glacis  of  the 
citadel  of  Warsaw.  The  sentences  of  death 
passed  upon  eleven  officials  of  the  National 
Government  were  commuted  in  some  cases  to 
hard  labor,  and  in  others  to  imprisonment  in  a 
Siberian  fortress. 

Official  statements  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment give  the  following  statistics,  relating  to  the 
insurrection  in  Poland:  ** During  the  sixteen 
months  of  the  struggle  (January  1868  to  April  " 
1864),  80,000  insurgents  werekUled  or  severely 
wounded;  861  were  condemned  to  death  by 
military  tribunals,  and  85,000  persons  less  com- 
promised were  transported  to  Siberia.  The 
war  contributions  levied  were  six  millions  of 
roubles  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  three  mil- 
lions in  Lithuania,  two  millions  in  Yolhynia, 
Podoha,  and  Kiew.  The  National  Govern- 
ment, on  its  side,  raised  the  following  sums : — 
6iz  millions  in  Poland,  three  millions  in  Lith- 
uania, two  millions  in  Yolhynia,  Podolia,  and 
Kiew,  two  and  a  half  millions  in  Galicia!  and 
one  million  in  Posnania.  The  number  of  Poles 
who  found  an  asylum  abroad  is  estimated  at 
10,000. 

On  March  6th,  an  imperial  manifesto  an- 
nouncing the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  ^ 
throughout  Poland,  was  promulgated.  Another 
decree  of  the  same  date  treats  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  communal  administrations  on  the 
principle  of  self-government  in  Poland,  by 
which  all  connection  between  the  nobility  and 
peasantry  is  entirely  severed. 

On  September  20th,  an  imperial  rescript  was 
issued,  accompanied  by  five  decrees,  containing 
a  series  of  liberal  measures  relative  to  public 
instruction  in  Poland,  the  creation  of  a  univer- 
sity at  Warsaw,  and  the  establishment  of  nu- 
merous superior  middle  and  primary  schools, 
and  a  free  school  for  women.  The  Poles  pre- 
serve the  use  of  their  national  language.  For 
the  other  nationalities  of  the  kingdom  special 
schools  are  established,  in  which  their  respec- 
tive idioms  will  be  used.  A  sixth  decree  mod- 
ifies the  penal  code  by  mitigating  the  penalties 
hitherto  uiflicted,  and  abolishes  corporeal  pun- 
ishment. 

Another  great  war  which  had  engaged  the 
Russian  Government  for  about  thirty  years  ,that 
against  the  Oircassians,  was  brought  to  a  dose 
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^  in  1864.  Since  the  defeat  and  capture  of  gevemed  hj  a  king  who  is  the  chosen  ally  and 
Bohamjl,  the  chief  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  friend  of  the  Russians,  and  who  openly  main- 
tribes,  loosely  included  under  the  general  tains  the  title  to  Balkh  of  Sirdar  Abdoolrah- 
name  of  Circassians,  the  progress  of  the  Rus-  man  Khan,  in  defiance  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul, 
sians  has  been  on  the  whole  steady  and  irresist-  whose  treacherous  conduct  to  Afzul  Khan,  the 
ible.  Once  or  twice  the  brave  mountaineers  dealt  father  of  Abdoolrqjhman,  has  made  him  most 
heavy  blows,  which  unduly  excited  the  hopes  unpopular  with  all  the  Mussulmans  of  CeDtrd 

•  of  their  friends  in  Europe,  some  of  whom  were  Asia.  From  the  small  beginnings,  then,  of 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  with  a  little  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  suspicions  of  Indiai 
foreign  aid  they  would  be  able  to  make  an  politicians  of  vivid  imaginations  were  first 
attack  on  Southern  Russia,  that  would  operate  aroused  by  rumors  that  here  and  there  a  Bus- 
as  an  important  diversion  in  favor  of  the  insur-  sian  travelling  merchant  had  penetrated  within 
gent  Pole&  In  Novembei^  1868,  the  Shapsuhs,  the  borders  of  Toorkistan,  Russia  has  steadily 
under  the  command  of  Hac(ji  Thasigussa,  who  and  surely  advanced  till  she  is  now  the  most  ^ 
already  possessed  a  distinguished  reputation,  formidable  military  and  political  power  ia  Gen-  * 
which  he  well  sustained  on  tins  occasdon,  drove  tral  Asia,  with  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
back  the  Russians  several  times.  But  the  in-  sented  to  her  of  interfering  in  Affghan  politics, 
vading  army,  which  was  under  the  chief  com-  and  maldngher  influence  paramount  in  the  only 
mand  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  and  estimated  still  independent  State  which  separates  her  d^ 
at  over  200,000  men,  was  too  numerous  to  minions  n'om  those  ofthe  Government  of  firitisii 
leave  any  hope  to  the  Circassians.    The  last  India."    The  conquest  of  Toorkistan  was  fol- 

^  engagement  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  April,  lowed  by  an  imperial  decree  organizing  the  eon-  - 

1864.    The  Circassians  then  gave  up  the  strug-  quered  territory  into  a  Russian  province. 

fie,  and,  having  received  permission  from  the       The  years  1868  and  1864  have  not  only  been 

'urkish  Government,    determined   to   follow  marked  by  great  military  successes,  but  by  in- 

those  of  their  countrymen  who,  during  the  pre-  temal  reforms  even  more  important  for  the 

^ceding  five  years,  had  emigrated  to  Turkey,  future  destinies  of  the  empire.    The  last  vestiges 

They  severely  suffered  in  this  emigration,  and  of  serfdom  are  fast  disappearing.    As  a  conse- 

thousands  of  them   perished.     The  Turkish  quence  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,^ the 

Government  made  great  efforts  to  assist  them.  Government  has  taken  measures  for  the  diffii*^ 

and  gave  them  settlements  near  the  mouths  oi  sion  of  instruction  among  the  agricultural  popu- 

'  the  Danube.  lation.    An  additional  budget  of  450,000  roubles 

The  pacification  of  Poland  and  of  the  Caucasus  for  the  year  1865  has  been  decreed,  so  that  tbe 

was  soon  followed  by  the  accomplishment  of  budget  of  Public  Instruction  now  amounts  to 

another  of  the  objects  of  the  settled  Russian  about  1,800,000  roubles.    This  supplementary 

policy,  of  attaining  the  supremacy  in  Asia — the  budget  provides  for  the  founding  of  Tillsgo 

conquest  of  Toorkistan.    The  Bombay  "Ga-  schools,  of  eleven  new  gymnasia  (colleges) ;  for 

zette  '^  gives  the  following  account  of  this  cam-  the  purchase  of  books,  paper,  etc.,  for  the  pooier 

paign :  *^  Before  the  Caucasus  was  entirely  sub-  peasants ;  for  supplementary  payment  to  school- 

jugated,  the  Russians  had  already  made  good  masters  and  professors ;  for  the  purchase  of 

their  footing  in  Toorkistan,  having  taken  pos-  scientific  instruments;  fot  the  establishment  of 

m  session  of  Ehiva,  and  sent  pioneers  as  far  as  laboratories  and  museums;   for  the  reorgani- 

Bokhara.    But  they  have  lately  taken  the  of-  zation  of  the  University  of  Warsaw ;  for  the 

fensive  with  a  force  evidently  much  larger  than  foundation  of  a  polytechnic  school,  and  foi 

they  ever  before  entered  the  field  with  in  this  other  schools  for  teaching  agriculture  and  ho^ 

part  of  Central  Asia.    The  cause  of  their  invar  tioulture.    The  Latin  system  of  higher  edncsr 

sion  of  the  principiQity  of  Kokan  is  not  stated,  tion  in  the  gymnasia  has  been  reorganized,  and 

but  a  strong  power,  covetous  of  the  territory  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 

of  a  weak  neighbor,  can  always  find  a  con-  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  colleges  of  Pros- 

venient  excuse  for  an  appeal  to  arms.    With-  sia,  which  are  generally  recognized  as  the  best 

out,  however,  presuming  to  determine  whether  of  Europe. 

the  Russians  had  or  had  not  real  iiguries  to  re-        But  tne  most  important  of  all  the  reforms  is 

dress,  we  think  Englishmen  in  general,  botilr  the  int^uction  of  a  constitutional  form  of 

soldiers  and  politicians,  may  well  take  note  of  Government.    The  first  step  toward  thisrefonn ' 

the  surprising  vigor  with  whidi  the  Kokan  was  taken  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  finland.   On 

campaign  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  close  September  18,  1868,  the  Emperor  Alexander 

by  the  Russians.    Fort  after  fort  has  been  opened  personally  the  Diet  of  the  Grand  Duchy 

stormed  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  latest  ad-  with  a  speech,  which  expressed  his  confidence  ^ 

vices  from  Cabul  are  to  the  effect  that  Kokan  in  a  liberal  form  of  Government,  and  intimated 

itself  has  been  taken,  and  that  the  Khan,  after  his  design  to  develop  liberal  institutions  first  in 

making  submission  to  the  conquerors,  has  been  Finland,  and  later  in  other  parts  of  the  emnire. 

replac^  on  his  throne  as  a  vassal  or  the  Em-  The  emperor  states  that  his  attention  had  long 

peror  of  Russia.    Thus,  Russia  has  already  sub-  been  engaged  with  questiors  of  a  serious  ip- 

^  jugated  two  of  the  States  of  Toorkistan,  Khiva  terest  to  Finland,  but  that  they  had  to  renuun 

*  and  Kokan :  of  the  other  two,  Bokhara  and  the  in  suspense  because  "  their  solution  demand^ 
Affghan  principality  of  Balkh,  the  former  is  the  cooperation  of  the  Dief    It  was  impossi- 
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ble  for  him  to  conToke  the  foar  estates  (nobility,  On  December  6,  an  imperial  ukase  was  is- 
clergy,  burghers,  peasants)  during  the  first  sned  ordering  the  Senate  to  promulgate  the 
years  of  his  reign,  but  lie  had,  nevertheless,  law  relative  to  the  new  organization  of  the 
prepared  in  the  mean  time  drafts  of  several  laws  courts  of  justice,  the  new  penal  code,  and  the 
and  other  administrative  matters,  to  be  laid  be-  laws  upon  the  procedure  m  civil  and  crimi- 
fore  the  Diet.  He  declares  it  to  be  his  desire  nal  afifairs,  and  the  powers  of  justices  of  the 
that  hereafter  no  loan  shall  be  contracted  with-  peace,  all  these  laws  having  received  the  em- 
out  the  participation  of  the  estates  of  the  Grand  peror's  sanction. 

Duchy,  unless  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  country  Several  governments  (provinces)  of  Russia 

or  some  other  unforeseen  public  calamity  should  suffered  frightfully  from  incendiary  fires,  which 

make  it  necessary.    He  further  announces  that  occurred  from  April  to  August.  The  work  of  the 

the  levying  of  new  taxes  will  be  proposed  to  incendiaries  commenced  at  the  end  of  April  in 

the  Diet  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  government  of  Kalouga  by  the  destruction 

the  nation,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  pub-  of  54  houses ;  next  at  Okhansk  204  houses  were 

lie  education,  and  hie  declares  it  to  betiietadc  burnt.    The  fires  continued  in  succession  at 

of  the  Diet  to  decide  upon  the  urgency  and  ex-  Scrapoul ;  at  Serdobsk,  where  four-fifths  of  the 

tent  of  these  measures."    He  concludes  with  town  were  destroyed ;  at  Mozir,  one-half  of  the 

recommending  to  the  representatives  of  the  houses;  at  Mologa,  more  than  200 ;  and  at  the 

Grand  Duchy  "to  prove,  by  the  dignity,  the  fair  of  N^ni-Novgorod  1,600  booths  and  148 

moderation^  and  the  calmness  of  their  deUbera-  houses.    At  Patrofsk  there  were  as  many  as 

tions,  l^at  in  the  hands  of  a  people  determined  six  fires  in  the  month  of  June  alone,  and  entire 

to  act  in  concert  with  their  sovereign  for  the  districts  of  the  town  were  consumed.     The 

^development  of  their  prosperity,  the  liberal  in*  powder  maga2dne8  of  Kazan  and  that  of  Okhta, 

^stitutions,  fsx  from  being  a  danger,  become  a  noOc  St.  Petersburg,  were  blown  up ;  at  Riga 

guarantee  of  order  and  prosperity."    At  the  two  fires  occurred  one  after  the  other;  the 

opening  of  the  Diet  there  were  present  141  same  at  Tunien,  where  the  finest  quarters  of  the 

deputies  of  the  nobility,  82  deputies  of  the  town  were  entirely  destroyed*    At  Orenburg 

clergy,  80  representatives  of  the  burghers,  and  600  houses  were  burnt,  and  BaM  is  now  only  a 

48  deputies  of  the  peasants.  heap  of  ruins.    During  the  same  space  of  time 

On  January  21, 1864,  the  ofilcial  journal  of  four  confiagrations  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg. 

St.  Petersburg  published  an  miperial  ukase  for  A  great  incendiary  fire  also  occurred  at  Sim- 

tiie  organization  of  the  provincial  and  district  birsk.    The  place  was  bumiug  for  three  days^ 

representations  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  and  on  the  21st  of  August  the  whole  was  in 

of  the  western  and  Baltic  provinces — ^Arch-  ruins ;  the  cathedral,  the  churches,  the  House 

angel,  Astracan,  and  Bessarabia.    Toward  the  of  Assembly  of  the  nobles,  with  its  magnificent 

close  of  the  year  the  first  elections  for  the  new  library,  the  house  of  the  governor,  all  the  courts 

Provincial  Diets  were  held  all  through  Russia,  of  justice,  with  their  archives,  etc. ;  in  fact,  a 

and  the  opening  of  the  first  of  the  diets  was  great  town,  inhabited  by  thirty  thousand  peo* 

announced  to  take  place  in  March,  1865.  pie,  was  entirely  destroyed. 


S 

SAIT  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  1861  the  once  popular  but  unprincipled  Presi- 

lio,  a  State  of  the  West  Indies,  occupying  the  dent,  Santana,  privily  sold  the  Republic  to  the 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.    The  Spanish  Government  for  his  own  benefit.    The 

Dominican  Republic  claims  as  her  possession  inhabitants  never  gave  their  consent  to  this 

the  extent  of  territory  defined  by  the  treaty  sale.    They  have  made  an  unrelenting  resist- 

of  limits  between  Spain  and  France  in  1777.  anoe*  to  l^e  army  of  the  invader.    Too  weak 

According  to  these  limits  it  comprises  about  io  make  any  other  than  a  guerrilla  warfare,  they 

22,000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  yet  succeeded  in  compel&ng  the  Spaniaras  to 

following  five  provinces :  confine  tiiemselves  to  the  possesion  of  a  few 

FMiii»ti«k  seaport  towns.    They  were  powerfully  aided 

iSJSZ^td*a:''.\*'::::;:::::::;:;::;:;:':  ifiiSo  by  the  maianous  cumate  and  the  mountwnous 

Begbo y/.V.V.V.V.V.V.'.V.'/.V.'.*//.'!'.  20,000  character  of  the  country.    The  Spanish  troops, 

BjattogodeiosOrteiieroa. w^  swept  oflf  by  fever,  shot  down  in  the  woods, 

Conception  de  la  Vega jj^ooo  gtarVcd  in  4e  to^,  perished  almost  as  fast  M 

iMi,B00  they  arrived. 

According  to  other  accounts  the  population  When   the  Provisional  President,  General 

exceeds  200,000.  Salcedo,  showed  himself  inclined  to  negotiate 

The  Dominicans  declared  themselves  inde-  with  the  Spaniards  about  submission,  his  action 

Sendent  of  Hayti  in  1844.    In  1860  their  in<  was  promptiy  repudiated  by  the  principal  ofii- 

ependence  was  acknowledged  by  the  European  . 

Powers  generally,  and  in  1855  by  Spain.    In  •  see  Ahotal  Ctolopjdu  fbr  1868,  page  82& 
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cials  at  San  Domingo,  who  deposed  him  from  them  to  stop  short  til  negotiation  and  return  to  (bo 

office,  and  appointed  in  his  place  Gen.  Gaspar  ^""^'"^^^  ^T^^au  tU  u  '^'^ 

PolSco.    ThUldiers  of  the  Dominican  amjr  coSlSISiyl^l^^^ 

joined  in  this  movement.    After  his  election  and  although  the  attitude  of  the  people  and  the  echo 

the  new  President  issned  the  following  procla-  of  that  alarm  induced  him  to  publish  a  warlike  allo- 

mation  to  the  troops  and  manifesto  to   the  cution,  he  conceived,  nererthele8&  the  idea  of  seod- 

Deoole  -  ^^^  another  committee,  which,  while  it  showed  hs 

'^  '^    *      -        -  -  .  weakness  toward  the  enemy,  would  hamihate  th« 

God,  Couhtrt,  and  LibbrttI  national  dignity.    In  the  midst  of  these  .delays  snd 

Gaspar  Polanco,  Oeneral  of  Division,  President  of  negligence,  he  was  surprised  by  this  popular  move* 

the  Provisional  Government.  ment,  which  occasionedhis  downfall,  and  thepatrioti^ 

MANIFESTO  roassursd  by  this  act,  are  again  animated  b v  that  rero- 

The  whole  nation  well  knows  the  causes  that  have  litionary  rmr  which  the  droumstanoes  demand.   I 

led  to  the  deposition  of  General  Salcedo,  for  in  no  have  cheerfully  endeavored  to  direct  them,  convinottl 

--  .     .    ~  —  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  reform ;  by  it  the  DonoBi- 

can  nationality  has  been  insured ;  it  has  given  nev 
guarantees  of  triumph  to  our  cause ;  it  has  saved  on 
and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Dominicans  ftom  nberty.  Should  Spain  insist  in  her  pnrpose  of  sob- 
any  unjust  stiguia  they  may  be  branded  with  by  their  }^^^M  *^«  PfoP*«.  J  «pw»cnt,  and  war  bMoma 
enemies.        -»•'•'                               "  inevitable,  greater  will  be  our  glonea.    If  ahe  desires 

For  some  time  the  glorious  Restoration  initiated  on  P«»ce,  the  road  to  it  is  clear, 
the  16th  of  Auffust,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 

Spanish  despotism  firom  our  soil,  bad  lost  the  vigor       President  Polanco  appointed  a  new  cabinet 

of  the.flrst  days.    To  the  incredible  victories,  to  the  and  issued  stringent  regulations,  refusing  to  re- 

SSt''iSd^nMtion^Xle81^^^  ®®^^®  ^^  his  lines  deserters/  By  a  decree, 
SaLl^he^hS^es  o>  our  enemie^  was  iiJduci^^^  ^a<^  J^?  19th  of  October,  aU  the  titles  and 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  conquerin^^  us.  And  it  forms  belonging  to  monarchical  GovemmeDtB 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  first  masistrate  of  the  were  abolished,  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
nation,  always  distant  from  the  seat  of  Government,  publican  system.     The  formula,  "  God  pr^erve 

Such  conduct,  occasioning  embarrassment,  difficult  «^«)»  was  ordered  to  be  changed  to  that  of 

to  be  surmounted,  constantly  obstructed  the  march  '*  God  and  Liberty."    To  raiae  money  for  con- 

of  the  revolution,  and  while  there  eidsted  an  execu-  tinning  the  war  against  invasion,  the  Domini- 

tive  in  the  fieldand  another  in  the  cimital,  there  was  can  Government  issued  bonds  and  paper  which 

in  reahty  no  Government  at  all.    General  Salcedo  -_-_^  ♦„v«,»  v«.  ♦!««  ^^^^i^  • 

thought,  also,  that  he  would  deserve  the  title  of  mag.  were  taJten  by  the  people, 
nanimous  in  tolerating  the  excesses  of  the  Spaniards,       ,  ^n  Dec.  4  treneral  Oabral  obtained  a  great 

whilst  this  culpable  tolerance,  when  energy  was  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  La  Canela,  near 

duty,  caused  the  weakening  of  public  spirit ;  thus  in-  Keyba.     After  a    three   hours'  struggle   tlw 

^nl'^ll,1^S.f^^t'^SVi^^^^C^i  latter  were  completely  defeated.    The  enemy 

place  the  country  m  great  danger.  1®"  *^®®  banners,  all  their  baggage,  nmety- 

His  thirst  for  popularity  frequently  moved  General  seven  carbines,  three  trumpets,  all  their  muni- 

Salcedo  to  make  abundant  issues  of  pai>er  money,  tions,  their  mules,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  one  hun- 

always  opposing  the  wiU  of  his  collei^gues  in  the  Gov-  ^ed  and  seven  dead  and  thirty-five  prisoners. 

l^orwiiTf  ^fe^wTuifn^s^^^^^^  ^^f  t  ^^  "^r'  ^'  ^^^^%i^«  ^^ 

our  currency,  and  totally  destroying  the  basis  of  our  ^nd  liato-Mayor,  the  communes  of  Maoons  ana 

financial  system.  Sabana  de  la  Mar  gave  their  adherence  to  the 

Alirays  persisting  in  the  idea  of  annulling  the  acts  national  cause  in  a  free  and  spontaneous  pnh 

of  his  colleagues,  he  destroyed  the   Government  nunciamiento,  according  to  a  communication 

created  on  the  Uth  of  September,  1808,  by  popular  «^^    ^^„     ■ir«r.c„,«+«       ti,«   a«««j««ia  a^on. 

elections,  because,  in  the  Jxeroise  of  its  faculties,  it  from  Gen.  Mansueta.     The  Spaniards  aban- 

had  confirmed  the  sentence  of  death  which  the  court-  doned  the  town  of  Seybo,  which  was  at  onoa 

martial  had  pronounced  against  a  convicted  and  con-  occupied  by  Gen.  Mansueta,  and  returned  tO 

fessed  traitor—thus  constituting  himself  as  supreme  Higlley,   where  they  were    besieged    by  the 

"^Ill^S^b^liSltly^^l^^^^^^  Patriots.    President  Polanco    Who  was  about 

rights  of  a  people  who  fight  for  their  liberty,  cur-  *<>  start  for  the  northwest,  addressed  a  proclA- 

tailed  this  and  misled  the  national  opinion ;  but  his  mation  to  the  people  of  Gibao,  exhorting  them 

dictatorship,  careless  of  the  administration  of  public  to  follow  him  m  this  new  campaign.     General 


1UU9   H>uiu9t:ujcui.s  U.UU.  pleasures,  wuica  suuuea  vae  v*«*.«%/,    «v.*.^|^  »uwu«  «>«««•«  >»  «<«*>  Mua^*  »v«  — —  - 

dignity  of  the  people  whose  representatives  he  had  fight  against  brothers  whose  place  was  by  nis 

ignored.  Bide  xmder  the  same  flag. 
The  present  represenUtives  of  the  Spanish  Gov-        Toward  the  close  of  the  year  President  Jef- 

emmcnt,  who,  in  view  of  so  many  blunders,  came  to  * 3   ^i»  tt     i.*  lx         J""**  .    .^    ^  rn) 

conceive  the  possibility  of  a  dipfomatic  and  mUitary  fr^»  ^^  B.Ajt\  sent  two  COinmissioners,  tOL 

surprise,  initiated  ne^tiations  of  peace,  and  General  E.  Komam  and  Commissary  Douret,  to   om 

Salcedo,  anxious  for  it,  sent  a  commission  to  Monte  Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  th6 

Christi  composed  of  Generals  iL  Deatjean,  Ji^M  j)rovisional  Government  a  few  friendly  conn- 

S'^^^'ntr^  »JJo>P«^.A.Pimentel,  and  Colonel  "^  j^      j^-  v    ^  accepted  by  the  Dominicans, 

M.  R.  Objio.    A  few  conferences  were  held  with  •'*"«»    "*^">  **    okj^^^ji,^  uj    *,**«  a^vu**- 

Lieutenant-General  Don  Jose  de  la  Gandara,  whose  would  brmg  peace  and  independence  to  we 

bad  faith,  detected  by  the  commissioners,  caused  republic.     General  GefiTrard  offered  himself  tf 
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mediator  between  the  contending  parties,  and  D.D.,  who  had  previouslj  won  a  high  repnta- 

snbmitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  Domini-  tion  by  his  efforts  for  improving  the  sanitary 

cans  certun  propositions  which,  if  accepted  by  condition  of  our  lai'ge  cities, 

them,  he  would  present  to  the  Spanish  chief.  Other  organizations  of  gentlemen  were  at* 

These  propositions  were  modified  several  times,  tempting  by  different,  yet  in  the  main  similar 

and  at  last  the  Dominican  Government  decided  measures,  to  render  assistance  to  the  Govern- 

npon  two  single  articles,  which,  if  Geffrard  had  ment.    Among  these  were  tibe  '^  Advisory  Com- 

no  objection,  could  at  once  be  presented  to  the  mittee  of  the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Spanish  commander.    1st.  A  general  exchange  of  the  Hospitals  of  New  York,."  and  ^^The  New 

of  prisoners  of  war  and  State,  including  those  York  Medical  Association  for  furnishing  Hospi- 

incarcerated  before  the  revolution  by  the  Span-  tal  Supplies  in  aid  of  the  Army,"  both  new  asso- 

iards,  on  account  of  their  politics,  without  re-  oiations,  called  inio  existence  by  the  exigencies 

gard  to  the  numbers  on  either  side.    2d.  A  of  the  war.    Fraternizing  with  each  oSier,  aa 

commissio^,  of  two  or  more  individuals,  ap-  they  well  might,  since  they  all  looked  to  the 

pointed  by  the  two  contending  parties,  would  accomplishment  of  the  same  end,  these  associa- 

be  sent  to  Madrid  to  present  to  the  Queen  a  tions  resolved  to  send  a  joint  delegation  to 

representation  asking  the  peace,  liberty,  and  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Government, 

independence  of  the  republic.  and  ascertain  by  what  means  they  might  best 

In  the  meanwhile  there  had  been  a  change  of  cooperate  with  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 

Cabinet  in  Spain,  and  the  new  Ministry  of  Nar-  of  the  nation. 

yaez,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  continuing  any  The  idea  of  organizing  a  Commission  which 

longer  the  war  against  San  Domingo,  proposed  should  unite  and  energize  all  these  as  yet  iso- 

to  the  Cortes  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of  1861,  lated  societies,  and  apply  their  contributions  to 

by  which  that  country  was  annexed  to  Spain,  the  best  advantage  in  aid  of  the  Medicd  Bureau 

After  a  protracted  and  animated  debate  the  bill  and  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  seems  to 

was   passed   and   the    independence  of   San  have  been  suggested  to  the  delegation  at  the 

Domingo  restored.    (See  Spain.)  very  outset  of  their  mission. 

SANITARY  COMMISSIONS.  I.  The  Uimv  On  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  Messrs.  Henry  W. 
KD  States  Sanitaey  Commission.  The  procla-  Bellows,  D.D.,  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M,D.,  EUsha 
mation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Harris,  M.D.,  and  Jacob  Harsen,  M.D.,  repre- 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1661,  announcing  the  sentatives  of  these  three  associations,  drew  up 
beginning  of  a  civil  war,  and  calling  for  75,000  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  com- 
volunteer  soldiers,  not  only  brougnt  to  light  manication  setting  forth  the  propriety  of  creat- 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  masses  of  Ameri-  ing  an  organization  which  should  nnite  the 
can  citizens,  who  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  duties  and  labors  of  the  three  associations,  and 
among  the  volunteer  defenders  of  the  country,  cooperate  with  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  War 
but  evoked  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  a  Department  to  such  an  extent  that  each  might 
desire  to  aid  in  the  good  work  on  the  part  of  aid  the  other  in  securing  the  wel£u'e  of  tlxe 
those  who  from  age,  profession,  or  sex,  were  army.  For  this  purpose  they  asked  that  a 
debarred  the  privilege  of  giving  their  personal  mixed  Commission  of  civilians,  military  ofiicers, 
service  in  the  field.  Soldiers'  aid  societies,  to  and  medical  men,  might  be  appointed  by  the 
furnish  lint,  bandages,  hospital  clothing,  and  Government,  charged  with  the  duty  of  method- 
delicacies,  as  well  as  nurses  for  the  sick  and  izing  and  reducing  to  practical  service  the 
wounded,  sprung  np  on  every  hand ;  their  zeal  already  active  but  undirected  benevolence  of 
was  often  mingled  with  inexperience  and  igno-  the  people  toward  the  army,  who  should  con- 
rance,  and  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  War  De-  sider  the  general  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
partment,  nearly  as  ignorant  as  they  of  the  im-  nckness  and  sufifering  among  the  troops,  and 
mense  duties  and  responsibilities  which  would  suggest  the  wisest  method  which  the  people 
soon  overwhelm  it,  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  at  large  could  use  to  manifest  their  good-will 
their  offers  of  aid;  but  the  motives  which  toward  the  comfort,  secm-ity,  and  health  of  the 
prompted  them  in  their  benevolent  offers  were  army.  I^hey  referred  to  the  Commissions  which 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Among  these  aid  socie-  followed  tiie  Crimean  and  Indian  wars,  and 
ties,  many  of  them  organized  within  two  or  brought  to  light  the  vast  amount  of  suffering 
three  weeks  after  the  President's  proclamation,  which  had  been  needlessly  endured  there,  and 
was  one,  "  The  Woman's  Central  Association  begged  that,  in  this  case,  the  organization  might 
of  Belief^"  in  New  York,  which  had  among  its  precede  the  war,  and  prevent  so  far  as  possible 
officers  some  gentiemen  of  large  experience  in  the  suffering  which  would  otherwise  ensue, 
sanitary  science,  and  of  considerable  knowledge  They  suggested,  also,  the  appointment  of  cooks 
of  military  hygiene.  These  sought  to  ^ve  to  and  nurses  for  the  army,  and  stated  that  the 
its  labors  a  practical  character  from  the  begin-  *'  Woman's  Central  Association  of  Belief"  stood 
ning,  and  they  urged  upon  the  association  the  ready  to  undertake  the  training  of  both  in 
importance  of  ascertaining  at  once  what  the  their  duties. 

Government  would  and  could  do,  and  then  On  the  22d  of  May,  R.  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  then 

making  arrangements  to  cooperate  with  it  and  Acting  Surgeon-Greneral,  now  in  charge  of  the 

snpplement  its  deficiencies.    Prominent  among  Western  Medical   Department,  followed   this 

these  gentlemen  was  Bev.  Henry  W.  Bellows^  communication  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
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Secretary  of  War,  urging  the  establishment  of  materiel  of  the  annj,  conadered  as  a  sabjeet 

the  desired  Commission  as  a  needed  adjunct  to  of  sanitary  and  medical  care, 

the  new,  extensive,  and  overflowing  dnties  of  '^  2.  Prevention,    The  Oommission  wodd  in- 

the  Medical  Bnrean.  qoire  with  sdentifio  thoroughness  into  the  sab- 

On  the  2dd  of  May  the  delegation  addressed  ject  of  diet,  cooking,  cooks,  clothing,  hnta, 

to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  "  Draft  of  powers,  camping  grounds,  transports,  tranMtory  depoti^ 

asked  from  the  Government,  by  the  Sanitary  with  their  expenses,  camp  police,  with  referenoe 

delegates  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  to  settling  the  qaestion  how  fiBr  the  regnlatioot 

War.''    In  this  paper  tiie  powers  desired  were  of  the  army  proper  are  or  can  be  practicaDj 

stated  as  follows :  carried  out  among  the  volunteer  re^ments,  m 

^'  1.  The  Oommission  being  organized  for  the  what  changes  or  modifications  are  desirabls 

purposes  only  of  inquiry  and  advice,  asks  for  no  from  their  peculiar  character  and  circnmstao- 

legal  powers,  but  only  the  official  recognition  ces  ?    Every  thing  appertaining  to  outfit,  dean- 

and  moral  countenance  of  the  Government,  liness,  precautions  against  damp,  cold,  heat 

which  will  be  secured  by  its  public  appoint-  malana,  infection,  and  unvaried  or  ill-cooked 

ment    It  asks  for  a  recommendatory  oMer,  food,  and  an  irregular  or  careless  oommiBanat^ 

addressed  in  its  favor  to  all  officers  of  the  move-  would  fall  under  this  head, 

ment,  to  further  its  inquiries ;  for  permission  ^^  8.  Belief.    The  Oommission  would  inquire 

to  correspond  and  confer,  on  a  confidential  into  the  organization  of  Military  Hoepitals,  geo- 

footing,  with  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  eral  and  regimental ;  the  precise  regnlatiiHiB 

Department,  proffering  such  suggestions  and  and  routine  through  which  the  services  of  the 

counsel  as  its  investigations  and  studies  may  patriotic  women  of  the  country  may  be  made 

from  time  to  time  prompt  and  enable  it  to  available  as  nurses ;  the  nature  and  snffidenof 

offer.  of  hospital  supplies ;  the  method  of  obtaining 

"  2.  The  Oommission  seeks  no  pecuniary  re-  and  regulating  all  other  extra  and  unbongfat 

muneralion  from  the  Government.    Its  motives  supplies,  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the 

being  humane  and -patriotic,  its  labors  will  be  sick;    the  question  of  ambulances  and  fidd 

its  own  reward.  '  The  assignment  to  tHem  of  a  services,  and  of  extra  medical  aid ;  and  what* 

room  in  one  of  the  public  buildings,  vFith  sta^  ever  else  nelates  to  the  care,  relief^  or  cure  of 

tionery  •  and    other    necessary    conveniences,  the   nek   and  wounded,  their  investigattooB 

w6uld  meet   their  expectations   in   this  di-^  being  guided  by  the  highest  and  latest  medicsl 

rection.                                                             -  and  nulitary  experience,  and  carefully  adapted 

*'  8.  The  Oommission  asks  leave  to  sit  through  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  our  immediate  army, 

the  war,  either  in  Washington,  or  when  and  and  its  peculiar  origin  and  circumstances.'' 

where  it  may  find  it  most  convenient  and  use-  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  wcrf 

fbl ;  but  it  will  disband  should  experience  ren-  not  at  first  disposed  to  look  with  any  great 

der  its  operations  embarrassing  to  the  Govern-  favor  upon  this   plan,  which  they  regarded 

ment,  or  less  'necessary  and  useM  than  it  is  rather  as  a  sentimental  scheme  concocted  bj 

now  supposed  they  will  prove."  women,  clergymen,  and  humane  phyadam^ 

Ooncerning  the  objects  of  the  Oommission,  than  as  one  whose  practical  workings  would 

the  delegation  say :  prove  of  incalculable  oenefit  to  the  army  wbidi 

**  The  general  object  of  the  Oommission  is  was  rapidly  coming  into  existence,  llie  ea^ 
through  suggestions  reported  from  time  to  nestness  of  its  advocates,  their  high  portion, 
time  to  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  De-  and  the  evidence  which  was  adduced  that  &ey 
partment,  to  brintf  to  bear  upon  the  health,  only  represented  the  voice  of  the  nation,  pro- 
comfort,  and  morale  of  our  troops,  the  fullest  duced  some  effect  in  modifying  their  views; 
and  ripest  teachings  of  sanitary  science,  in  its'  and  when  the  Acting  Surgeon-Gkneral  asked 
application  to  military  life,  whether  deduced  for  it,  as  a  needed  a^uvant  to  the  Medical 
from  theory  or  practical  observations,  from  Bureau,  likely  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by  its 
general  hygienic  principles,  or  from  the  ex-  new  duties,  they  finally  decided,  though  w- 
perience  of  the  Orimean.  the  East  India,  and  luotantly,  to  permit  its  organization, 
the  Italian  wars.  Its  objects  are  purely  advi-  Accordingly  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
flory."     ^     ^  9th  of  June,  decided  on  the  creation  of  snch  a 

They  indicate  the  following  specific  objects  Oommission,  the  President  approving.    The 

of  inquiry:  title  first  given  to  the  new  organization  vas 

"1.  Materiel  of  the  Volunteers,    The  Oom-  "The  Oommission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  in 

mission  proposes  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the  United 

materiel  of  the  volunteer  forces,  with  reference  States  Forces,"  but  was  subsequently  changed 

to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  several  States,  ui  to  "  The  United  States  Sanitary  Oommisnon.'* 

the  matter  of  inspections,  with  the  hope  of  It  was  composed  of  the  following  gen^e- 

assimilating  the  regulations  with  those  of  the  men :    Rev.  Henry  W.  Bdlows,  D.D.,  Fresi- 

army  proper,  alike  in  the  appointment  of  medi«  dent^^  New  York ;  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Vioe- 

cal  and  other  officers,  and  in  the  vigorous  ap-  President,  Washington ;  Elisha  Harris,  KJ)<i 

plication  of  just  rules  and  principles  to  recruit-  Oorresponding  Secretary,  New  York:  George 

mff  and  inspection  laws.    This  inquiry  would  W.  OuUum,  U .  S.  A.,  Washington ;  Alexander 

exhaust  every  topic  appertaining  to  the  original  E.  Shiras,  IF.  S.  A.,  Washington;   Robert  0. 
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Wood,  M.D.,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Washington;  WUKam  monia;"  "Report on Oontinued Fevers;"  "Re- 

H.  Van  Buren,  M.D.,  Kew  York;    Wolcott  portonExoision  of  Joints  for  Traumatic  Oanse;" 

Gibbs,  M.D.,  New  York ;  Oomelius  R.  Agnew,  "  Report  on  Dysentery ; "  "  Report  on  Scurvy ; " 

M.D.,  New  York;    George  T.  Strong,  New  " Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  in  Mili- 

York ;    Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  New  York ;  tary  Surgery ; "  "  Report  on  the  Nature  and 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.D.,  Boston;  J.  S.  New-  Treatment  of  Miasmatic  Fevers ; "  "Report  on 

berry,  KD.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    To  these  were  the  Treatment  of  Yellow  Fever ; "  "  Report  on 

subsequently  added  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  PhUa-  the  Treatment  of  Infectious  Diseases,"  etc. 

delphia;    Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  Three  committees  were  appointed,  one  to 

Providence,  R.  I.;   Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Ken-  communicate  the  matured  counsels  of  the  Com- 

tucky ;  R.  W.  Burnett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Hon.  mission  to  the  Government,  and  procure  their 

Mark  Skinner,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Rev.  John  H.  ordering  by  the  proper  departments ;  a  second 

Hey  wood,    Louisville,    Kentucky ;    Professor  to  maintain  a  direct  relation  with  the  army  offi- 

Fairman  Rogers,  Philaddphia ;  J.  Huntington  cers  and  medical  men,  with  the  camps  and  hos- 

Wolcott,  Boston ;   Charles  J.  StiUd,  Philadel-  pitals,  and  by  all  proper  methods  to  make  sure 

phia;    Ezra  B.  McCagg,   Chicago,  HI.;    and  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  sanitary  orders  of  the 

nearly  six  hundred  associate  members,  in  all  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  Department ;  and 

parts  of  the  country.    {See  Anntjal  Ctclo-  a  third  to  be  in  constant  communication  with 

p^fiDiA,  1861,  p.  86.)  the  State  Governments,  and  the  public  benevo- 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  in  a  field  so  lent  associations  interested  in  the  army, 
wholly  new  the  delegation  should  have  so  This  plan  of  oraanization  was  approved  by 
fully  comprehended  the  duties  which  would  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  June,  1861, 
be  incumbent  upon  the  Commission,  and  the  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  the  Commission 
range  of  its  future  operations.  There  were  issued  its  first  address  to  the  public.  This  was 
indeed  certain  features  of  its  work  which,  of  soon  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Life  Insurance 
necessity,  could  only  be  developed  by  the  bit-  Companies,  and  another  to  men  of  wealth 
ter  experiences  through  which  it  was  called  to  throughout  the  country  for  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
pass;  and  in  the  end,  the  great  lack  in  the  tion  of  its  work.  The  members  of  the  Commis* 
Government  Medical  Service,  compelled  it  to  don,  as  such,  received  no  compensation,  but  the 
assume  more  of  the  executive  and  less  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  would  require  a 
advisory  functions.  Still  it  has  never  failed  to  very  considerable  number  of '  paid  employes, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  created  to  aid  by  its  and  would  involve  heavy  expenses  for  publica- 
advice,  counsel,  and,  where  needed,  its  direct  tions  and  supplies,  which  could  only  be  pur- 
help,  the  medical  department  of  the  Govern-  chased  with  money.  A  considerable  number 
ment  service,  and  has  ever  been  ready  to  with-  of  associate  members  were  elected  at  this  time, 
draw  from  every  duty  which  that  department,*  who  gave  their  services  in  raising  means  for  the 
under  its  constantly  increasing  efficiency,  could  operations  of  the  Commission,  and  Ladies'  As- 
successfully  perform.  sociations,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  prepared 

Under  its  charter,  it  at  once  proceeded  to  or-  clothing  and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  and  forwarded 

ganize  its  action  and  to  appoint  committees  them  to  its  depots. 

from  its  members  to  viat  every  camp,  recruiting-  The  members  of  the  Commission  visited, 

post,  transport,  fort,  hospital,  and  military  sta-  during  the  summer  of  1861,  the  different  camps 

tion.  to  asoertam  and  report  all  abuses,  and  to  of  the  widely-extended  armies  of  the  republic. 

Kfect  sudi  organization  as  might  insure  a  and  carefully  inspected  and  reported  upqn  their 
her  degree  of  health  and  comfort  for  the  sanitary  condition  and  needs, 
soldiers.  The  necessity  of  the  services  of  the  agents  of 
The  medical  members  of  the  Commission  un-  the  Commission  on  the  field  immediately  after, 
dertook  to  consider  the  questions  which  might  or,  when  practicable,  during  the  progress  of,  im- 
arise  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  camp,  and  portant  battles,  was  felt,  as  soon  as  such  battles 
their  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  from  the  occurred.  At  first,  owing  to  the  difficultieii 
highest  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  guided  by  of  procuring,  transportation  for  its  supplies  to 
the  rich  and  abundant  experience  of  European  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  dependence  of 
army  surgeons,  to  prepare  brief  medical  and  the  Medical  Bureau  upon  the  Quartermaster's 
surgical  tracts  adapted  to  the  wants  of  l^e  vol-  Bureau  for  transportation,  it  could  not  reach 
unteer  surgeons  of  the  army.  Among  these  the  field  so  early  as  its  officers  desired,  and  in 
tracts,  of  which  many  thousands  have  been  cir-  some  of  the  earlier  battles  there  was  great  suf- 
culated,  were  "  Advice  as  to  Camping ; "  "  Re-  fering  (partially  ameliorated,  it  is  true,  by  indi- 
port  on  Military  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics;"  vidujd  effort  and  enterprise)  in  consequence. 
"Dr.  Guthrie's  Directions  to  Army  Surgeons  But  the  Commission  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
on tihe Battle-field;"  "Rules  for  preserving  the  have  its  own  independent  transportation,  and 
Health  of  the  Soldier ; "  "  Quinine  as  a  Prophy-  this  both  by  land  and  water ;  its  hospital  trans- 
lactic  against  Malarious  Diseases ; "  "Report  on  ports,  its  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  its  am- 
the  value  of  Vaccination  in  Armies; "  "Report  bulance  railroad  cars.  In  July,  1868,  it  added 
on  Amputation;"  "Report  on  Amputation  to  these  the  plan  of  attaching  to  each  army 
through  the  Foot  and  at  tiie  Ankle-joint;"  "Re-  corps  a  Superintendent  of  Relief,  with  his  as- 
.  port  on  Vcneretd Diseases;"  "Report  on Pneu-  sistants,  wagons,  ambulances,  and  supplies^  to 
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remain  constantlj  with  his  corps  and  minister  from  time  to  time,  make  the  circnit  of  all  tht 

to  its  needs.  general  hospitals  of  the  army  (now  numbering 

It  has,  throughout,  worked  in  harmony  with  nearly  three  hundred),  and  report  npon  their 

the  United  States  Government,  and  especially  wants,  condition,  progress,  pertannely  and  caju- 

with   the  Medical  Bnrean,  to  which  it  has  city  for  improyement    The  snbstanoe  of  these 

proved  of  great  service.    That  bureau,  which  reports  is  confidentially  made  over  to  the  Sur- 

at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  utterly  geon-General.    A  third  agency,  in  conoeotion 

inadequate,  though  from  no  fault  of  its  own,  to  with  this  preventive  service,  is  the  preparation 

the  vast  work  before  it,  is  now  well  regulated  and  circulation  of  the  meoical  tracts  ah^j 

and  admirably  organized,  having  a  corps  of  nam^d,  and  information  important  and  indis- 

three  thousand  skilful  and  responsible  surgeons,  pensable  to  the  officers^  soldiers,  and  espedally 

and  fifteen  thousand  hired  nurses  experienced  the  medical  men  in  the  field, 
in  their  duties.  2.  The  Department  of  General  Belirf,—^ 

But  even  with  this  large  force,  trained  as  it  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  bandages,  hospital 

has  been  by  the  arduous  duties  to  which  it  has  furniture,  clothing,  and  bedding,  delicacies  fa 

been  called,  there  are,  and  must  be,  numerous  the  sick,  stimulants  and  cordials  for  the  wonod- 

instances  where  the  most  perfect  working  of  ed  on  the  field,  the  sick  and  wounded  in  camp, 

the  Government  machinery  cannot  remedy  suf-  field,  regimental,  poet,  and  general  hospitalfl, 

fering  and  misery  which  a  more  flexible  system  come  from  the  branches  of  the  Commission,  of 

can  relieve.    The  presence  of  incipient  scurvy  which  there  are  twelve,  having  depots  in  Boston, 

among  the  troops  on  Morris  Island,  and  the  New  Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Gindn- 

forces  engaged  in  the  dege  of  Yicksburg  and  nati,  Cleveland,   Chicago,  BufiTalo,  Pittsbnrg; 

Port  Hudson,  was  detected  and  remedied  by  Detroit,  Columbus,  and  Louisville.    Each  ^ 

the  sendiug  at  once  of  large  amounts  of  fresh  these  branches,  which  are  variously  denomi- 

vegetables  and  anti-scorbutics  by  the  Commis-  nated  as  Ladies'  Aid  Societies,  Relief  Assod* 

sion  to  those    points,  which    reached    them  ations,  etc.,  has  its  distinctly  defined  field,  fima 

promptly,  and  arrested  the  disease,  while,  by  which  it  draws  its  supplies,  and  has  from  one 

the  necessarily  slow  movements  of  the  Govern-  hundred  and  fifty  to  twelve  hundred  auxiliary 

ment,  many  weeks  must  have  elapsed  ere  the  aid  societies,  in  tlie  towns,  hamlets,  and  villageii 

needed  remedies  could  have  been  ftimished,  and,  in  the  cities,  in  the  different  churches,  of 

and  meantime  half  the  forces  engaged  would  its  field.    The  stores  collected  by  the  branch 

have  perished.   ^*  Potatoes  and  onions,"  says  one  are  received  at  its  depot,  opened,  assorted,  each 

of  the  energetic  lady  agents  of  the  Commission  kind  by  itself  repacked,  and  reports  of  tlM 

in  Chicago,  "  captured  Yicksburg."    "  The  sup-  number  and  amount  of  the  supplies  thus  accn* 

plies  of  fresh  vegetables  and  anti-scorbutics  mulated  are  sent  every  week  to  the  principd 

sent  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  Morris  office  of  the  Commission,  or  to  the  Associata 

Island,  saved  the  army  of  the  South,"  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Dqjarfc- 

testimony  of  an  impailial  but  thoroughly  com-  ment,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shipped,  accord- 

petent  witness,  who  spent  ten  monflis  in  the  ing  to  orders  received,  to  the  depots  of  diatri- 

hospitals  of  that  department  in  1863.  bution,  Washington,  D.  C,  Camp  Distribotion, 

The  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  now  Va.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va,  An- 

comprehends  the  following  distinct  departments  napolis,  Md.,  Camp  Parole,  Md.,  Norfolk,  Ya., 

of  labor:  lat.  The  preventive  service  or  Sanitcffry  City  Point,  Va.,  Newbem,  N.  C,  Beaiifort, 

Inspection^  which  requires  a  corps  of  Medici  S.  0.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  to  the  army  whwe 

Inspectors,  whose  time  is  passed  with  each  they  are  needed,  with  the  utmost  promptness, 

army  corps  in  the  field,  visiting  camps,  hospi-  One  of  these  branches  (the  "  Woman's  Central 

tals,  and  transports ;  skilftd  and  experienced  Association  of  Belief")  reported,  among  the 

physicians,  who  watch  the  perils  from  climate,  stores  forwarded  from  its  depot,  from  Haj  li 

malarious  exposure,  from  hard  marching  or  ac-  1861,  to  November  1,  1864,  599,780  pieoea  of 

tive  campaigning,   from   inadequate  food    or  clothing,  89,898  pieces  of  bedding,  and  oyer 

clothing,  growing  out  of  imperfect  facilities  of  90,000  packages  of  fruit,  vegetables,  jelK^ 

transportation,  and  report  to  the  Chief  Inspeo-  wine,  condensed   milk,  beef-stock,  groceries 

tor  of  that  army,  and  through  him  to  the  Chief  pickles,  lemonade,  et<^.  of  a  total  value  of  over 

of  Inspection  at  headquarters,  for  remedy,  or  to  a  million  of  dollars.    The  "  Northwestern  Sani- 

the  Associate  Secretary  in  charge,  or  to  relief  tary  Commission,"  the  branch  of  the  U.  8. 

agents  under  their  control,  and  thus  see  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Chicago,  had  sent  to 

supplying  of  the  needs  of  that  portion  of  the  the  depots  of  distribution  from  its  organization 

army,  and  the  adoption  of  tiie  necessary  meas-  to  December  81,  1864,  supplies  to  the  value  of 

ures  for  the  improvement  of  its  sanitary  condi-  $280,645.02,  and  had  expended  besides  for  the 

tion.    From  the  reports  of  these  inspectors  the  purposes  or  the  Commission,  about  $67,000 

materials  are  gathered  which  are  digested  into  more.    The  supplies  thus  famished  are  dislrib- 

such  forms  as  to  be  of  permanent  value  in  the  uted  with  great  care  to  avoid  waste,  and  to 

Commission's  Bureau  of  Statistics.    To  this  de-  supplement  the  food,  clothing,  and  medicines 

partment  belongs  also  the  corps  of  Special  Hos-  which  the  Gk)vemment  is  bound  to  fonuab^ 

pital  Inspectors,  selected  from  the  most  learned  the  object  being  to  do  what  the  Govenunent 

and  skilful  physicians  of  the  country,  who,  cannot,  and  to  avoid  duplicating  its  supplies  oi 
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what  it  can  and  should  famish.  Oare  is  exer-  sick,  wounded,  and  famished  soldiei^  passing  to 
dsed  also  to  avoid  imposition,  while  no  sofferer  and  from  the  field,  have  heen  established,  nsnally 
in  need  is  allowed  to  suffer  when  the  Oom-  temporarily,  but  sometimes  permanentlj,  on  the 
mission  can  supply  his  wants.  The  Commission  route  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
is  national  in  its  oharaoter,  and  supplies  the  Atlanta,  &c.,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  at 
soldiers  of  one  State  as  readily  as  those  of  an-  City  Point,  and  elsewhere.  The  hospital  oars^ 
other.  Nay,  more — ^the  rebel  wounded,  when  of  which  there  are  several,  between  Washing- 
left  on  the  field,  or  in  temporary  hospitals  with-  ton.  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  between  Louis- 
in  the  Union  lines,  or  when  sent  to  camps  and  ville  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  fitted  up  with 
hospit^  as  prisoners,  have  uniformly  received  hammocks,  in  rubber  slings,  and  with  a  small 
its  bounty  and  its  assiduous  oare.  It  has  had  kitchen  for  preparing  the  necessary  food  for  the 
in  this  matter,  at  times,  to  contend,  both  among  sick  and  wounded,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
the  people  and  on  the  field,  with  that  exclusive  skilful  surgeon,  belong  to  this  department ;  as 
feeling  which  would  limit  its  beneficence  to  the  do  also  the  Sanitary  steamers,  the  Clara  Bell, 
sol^ersof  a  single  State  or  regiment;  but  often-  on  the  Mississippi,  tiie  New  Dunleith,  on  the 
est  the  agents  of  these  local  organizations  have,  Cumberland,  and  tne  Elizabeth,  on  the  Potomac 
from  the  feeling  which  such  exdusiveuess  has  These  are  used  both  for  the  transmission  of  ne- 
caused  among  me  solcUers,  turned  their  stores  oessary  supplies,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
into  the  depots  of  the  Comnussion,  and  them-  wounded.  In  this  department,  also,  the  corn- 
selves  aided  in  their  distribution  to  the  soldiers,  mission  have  established  agencies  at  Washing- 
without  distinction  of  locality.  The  Field  Be-  ton,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Louisville,  and 
Hef  Superintendents,  already  mentioned,  who  New  Orleans,, for  obtaining  for  the  soldiers  and 
accompany  each  army  corps,  belong  to  this  de-  their  families,  piensions,  bounties^  back  pay. 
partment  of  general  relief.  transportation^  aid  in  correcting;  the  soldiers' 

8.  I7i6  Depa/rtment  of  Special  i^e^t^/L— This  papera,  where  there  are  errors  m  form,  or  re- 
department  IS  under  the  general  superintend-  covering  them  their  positions  when  they  have 
enoe  of  Bev.  F.  N.  Enapp,  Associate  Secretary  wrongfolly  been  set  down  as  deserters^  and 
of  the  Commission  for  the  East,  at  Washington,  saving  them  from  sharpers.  The  Comnussion 
and  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  Associate  Secre-  have  also?  established  Hospital  Directories  at 
tary  for  the  West,  at  Louisville.  It  fyirmshes  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Louis- 
*' Homes"  to  soldiers,  where  shelter,  food,  and  ville.  In  these  four  directories  are  registered 
medical  care  and  general  superintendence  are  the  names  of  all  soldiers  in  the  United  States 
fumi^ed  for  those  soldiers  who  are  not  yet  un-  general  hospitals,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
der  the  care  of  the  Government,  or  have  Just  regimental  and  post  hosfHtals  throughout  the 
got  out  of  their  care,  or  have  somehow  lost  country,  and  these  are  constantly  receiving  ad- 
tiieir  status  and  cannot  immediately  regain  it  ditions  from  the  r^orts  sent  regularly  from 
— ^recruits,  or  men  on  leave,  sick  leave  or  fhr-  such  hospitals*  By  applying  to  these  Directo- 
longh,  going  to  and  fro ;  men  without  skill  to  ries,  information  is  furnished  to  friends  without 
oare  for  themselves,  ignorant,  underwitted,  or  cost,  other  then  that  of  postage  or  telegram,  of 
vidous ;  men  discharged  prematurely  from  the  the  location  and  condition  of  any  sol£er  who 
hospitals ;  men  found  in  tne  streets,  or  left  be-  is  or  has  been  within  a  year  an  inmate  of  any 
hind  by  their  regiments.  Of  these  classes  about  United  States  military  hospital.  At  the  Wasdi- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  are  accommodated  ing^Km  ofBce  of  the  Commission,  the  names  of 
daily  or  nightly  in  the  homes  of  the  Oommis-  patients  in  the  hospitals  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
rion  at  Alexandria,  Hamsburg,  Baltimore,  Maiyland,  District  of  Columbia.  North  Oaroli- 
Washington,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  Padu-  na.  South  Carolina,  Florida,  ana  Louisiana,  are 
cah,  Camp  Nelson,  Louisville,  New  Albany,  recorded ;  at  Philcdelphia,  those  in  Pennsylva- 
Nashvillcy  ColnmbiD,  Cleveland,.  Detroit,  Mem-  nia  hospitals ;  at  New  i  ork,  those  in.  New  York, 
phis,  and  New  Orleans.  New  Jersey,  and  New  England ;  at  Louis^le, 

There  are  also  belonging  ta  this  department  those  in  Western  Yiiginia,.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Bli- 

rix  lod^s — homes  on  a  smaller  scale — where  nois,  Mssouri.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  2^* 

the  wearied  soldier,  sick  or  feeble,  may  await  ossippi,  and  Arkansas.    The  officers  in  cnarge 

bis  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  pay  from  the  require  the  name,  rank^  company,  and  resi- 

Paymaster-G«neral ;  or  landing   sick  from  a  ment  of  the  person  inquured  for,  and  where  he 

steamer  or  cars,  and  unable  to  reach  the  hos-  was  when  last  heard  from.     About  900,000 

pitfiJ  to  which  ne  may  belong,  can  find  rest,  names  have  been  thna  recorded,  and  the  infor- 

t>od,  and  medical  care,  till  he  can  be  transfer-  mation  afEorded-  by  these  durectorles  to  the 

red  to  the  hospita])  or  is  able  to  rqjoin  h]»  regi-  friends- of  the  sick  and  wounded  has  been  of  in* 

^ent    There  are  also*  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  calculable  value,  often  leading,  to  the  preserva- 

at  Washington,  D.  0.,  "Homes  for  the' Wives,  tion  of  life,  and  to  the  r^ef  of  that  mostterri- 

Hothera,  and  Children  of  Soldiers,"  fitted  up  ble  mental  anguish,  the  torture  of  a  dread  un- 

and  supplied  by  the  Conunission,  where  these  certainty. 

friends  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier,  coming  StUl  another  measure  of  special  relief  on 

with  scanty  means  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  which  the  Commission  has  expended  more  than 

can  find  comfcxtable  food  and  shelter.    Besides  $80,000,  is  the.  sending  of  supplies,  so  long  as  it 

these,  "feeding  stations"  for  the  supply  of  the  was  permitted,  to  our  soldiers  who  were  pria- 
voL.  IV.— 47    A 
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oiidrs  at  Eiohmond,  Salisbmy,  and  Anderson-  letters,  snppljing  them  with  stationery,  postage 
Tille,  and  there  iindergoing  the  terrors  of  cold^  stamps,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  aho 
nakedness,  and  starvation.  It  also  sent  on  formed  a  part  of  die  daties  of  this  corps, 
every  flag-of-tmce  boat  from  Fortress  Monroe  In  these  labors  it  has  constantly  had  the  sad 
ample  stores  of  clothing,  cordials,  nonrishing  and  cooperation  of  the  Medical  Department,  nd, 
food,  medicine,  and  restoratives,  for  the  poor  where  it  conld  be  bestowed,  that  of  the  Qiu^ 
fellows  who  were  exchanged,  and  who,  bnt  for  termaster^s  Department ;  and  the  generals  and 
this  timely  relief,  wonld  have  many  of  them  died  commanding  officers  in  the  field  have,  abnost 
on  the  voyage.  It  has  organized  a  system  of  without  exception,  given  it  their  hearty  sane* 
fiimishing  fresh  supplies  to  the  hospitals  aroond  tion  and  assistance.  Withont  these,  its  woii 
Washington  at  prime  cost,  which  it  brings  would  have  been  fourfold  more  expenstre  thm 
ft-om  Philadelphia  in  arctic  cars,  thus  prevent-  it  has ;  but  even  with  this  assistance,  it  has  ne- 
ing  frauds,  and  tibe  commissions  formerly  ob-  cessarily  had  to  incur  large  ezpenditores,  and 
tained  by  the  hospital  stewards,  and  ftrnishing  has  distributed  supplies  to  an  immense  Jtitfn. 
more  and  better  supplies  to  the  inmates  of  the  At  the  commencement  of  its  work,  when  it  wai 
hospitals  for  less  money.  It  has  caused  reforms  expected  that  the  war  would  be  a  brief  one)  it 
to  be  instituted  in  our  own  convalescent  and  made  its  appeals  to  the  public  for  fifty  thouasDd 
parole  camps,  and  in  the  prison  camps  of  the  dollars,  a  sum  which  it  was  thought  would  sof- 
rebels,  which  our  Gk>vernment  hold  as  prisoners,  fice  to  accomplish  its  purposes ;  but  with  fiw 
promoting  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  in  increasing  proportions  of  the  war,  uicreaang 
every  possible  way.  Its  agents  and  superin-  means  were  found  necessary.  While,  of  most 
tendents  have  often  brought  off  men  under  fire  descriptions  of  supplies,  Hieir  stock  derived  from 
from  the  battle-field,  and  four  of  them  were  the  branches  was  ample,  there  were  some,  sach 
taken  prisoners  by  the  rebels,  after  Gettysburg,  as  the  best  qualities  of  wines  and  brandiei^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  kindnesses  bestowed  quinine,  &c.,  which  could  only  be  obtained  hj 
by  the  Commission  on  rebels,  wounded  and  cash  purchases.  The  transportation  of  thdr 
prisoners,  were  subjected  to  the  meagre  fare  and  supplies,  though  much  of  it  was  given  by  nil- 
intolerable  filth  of  Libby  prison  and  Oastle  road  companies,  was  still  very  expensive,  w\ak 
Thunder,  for  months,  when  two  of  them  were  the  maintenance  of  their  homes,  lodges,  o£Gioei^ 
finally  released  on  parole.  and  directories,  required  a  hea\7'  outlay.   The 

4.  The  Department  of  Meld  Eeluf, — ^The  Commission,  as  such,  received  no  compenBatioD, 
Commission  nas  maintained  a  chief  inspector  and  of  its  officers,  the  President,  Vice-Prai* 
for  the  armies  of  the  East,  and  another  for  the  dent,  and  Treasurer,  received  no  pay ;  while  the 
military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  duty  Associate  Secretaiy  for  the  West,  the  only  ote 
is  to  superintend  the  work  of  held  relief.  He  member  of  the  Commission  now  in  serm 
has  under  his  command  a  superintendent  and  (except  the  Executive  Committee),  having  left 
assistant-superintendent  of  such  army,  two  field  his  residence  and  practice  at  Clevehmd  for 
storekeepers  and  two  messengers,  and  one  or  Louisville  in  the  Commisfiion'a  service,  has  a 
more  relief  agents  to  each  army  corps.  These  moderate  salary.  The  Commission  has  regarded 
relief  agents  are  furnished  with  one  or  more  it  necessary  for  the  proper  perfbmumce  of  iti 
wagons  of  supplies  and  ambulances,  and  move  extensive,  varied,  and  onerous  duties,  to  employ 
witii  their  corps  in  the  field,  ministering  to  the  paid  agents,  tod  has  in  its  employ  about  tiro 
wounded  on  the  field,  furnishing  bandages,  cor-  hundr^.  To  none  of  them  are  salaries  paid  n 
dials,  and  nourishment,  and  aiding  the  surgeons  large  as  they  could  receive  in  other  bnanea^ 
and  assistant-surgeons  in  tlie  field  hospitals,  but  they  remain  in  the  work  because  they  love 
They  also  render  assistance  and  supply  de-  it.  The  aggregate  salaries,  previous  to  Mar, 
ficiencies  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  camp.  The  1864,  was  about  $15,000  per  month,  and  of 
expenditure  of  the  Commission  for  the  Field  other  expenses  from  $30,000  to  $35,000  per 
Belief  Department  has  been  about  $190,000.  month,  making  a  total  sum  of  $45,000  to  $60,000 

5.  Still  another  department  of  the  Sanitary  per  month ;  but  with  the  progress  of  thegigan- 
Commission^s  work  has  been  its  Artxiliary  R&-  tic  campaigns,  and  the  terrible  battles,  bptiiEask 
Utf  Corps,    This  was  first  organized  in  May,  and  West,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  Mj^ 

1864.  its  object  was  to  supply  the  deficiency  and  August,  1864,  this  expenditure  was  greatly 
of  systematic  personal  attendance  and  work  in  increas^.  For  the  months  of  May  and  Juoa 
the  hospitals,  or  among  the  wounded  on  the  alone  the  outlay  was  $525,000,  and  for  tbeBea* 
field.  It  employed  in  the  Eastern  armies  (in  son  more  than  $1,000,000.  The'  expenditaie 
Virginia  and  the  Department  of  the  South)  of  supplies  varies  with  the  occurrence  of  great 
forty  men  regularly,  and  the  number  was  in-  battles.  During,  and  immediately  after,  the 
creased  during  the  severe  battles  of  May  and  battles  at  Gettysburg,  supplies  to  the  valae  of 
June,  by  volunteers,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  $76,000  were  distributed  tnere.  To  the  army 
In  all,  four  hundred  different  agents  were  em-  of  the  Cumberland,  within  ten  days  after  the 
ployed,  and  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  disastrous  battle  of  Chickamauga,  ox  thoosand 
patients  served  with  suitable  food,  delicacies,  packages  were  sent;  and  immediately  afttf 
cordials,  clothing,  <fcc.,  &c.,  previous  to  Jan.  1,  Chattanooga,  five  thousand  packages  and  boxei 

1865.  Personal  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  went  forward. 

wounded,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  writing  -    The  receipts  of  the  Commission,  from  its  (n^ 
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» 

gaaization  in  Jane,  1861,  to  Oct  1, 1864^  were  ley.    It  derived  its  first  anthority  to  act  fnm 

in  money  $8,088,124.58 ;  of  this  amonnt  abont  the  following  order  of  M^.-6en.  Fremont : 

$1,000,000  has  been  received  from  the  States  HsADQirAsma,  Wwnaur  DiPAjmnwr, » 

and  territories  <m  the  Pacific  slope,  indnding  Bx>  Loun,  Mo.,  Bept  <s  i8«l    f 

about  $700,000  from  California  alone.    Aside  8pm4aOrd^M.U9.                     ^^.^x.      , 

from  this,  its  bnmches  have  -^^'-^J-o^l  .n^^e^t^rpTin^Kaf  ^  tbi  ^^^il'^J.% 

to  December,  1864  about  $3,000,000,  which  has  Sanitarv  Commission  is  hereby  appointed,  to  connst 

bee.    expended  in  the  purchase  of  soppliee^  m  of  fire  gentlemen,  who  shall  serre  volantarily,  and 

looa.  reiiel  and  in  the  support  of  establish-  be  removable  at  pleasure.    Its  general  object  shall 

ments  of  special  reUef  under  their  direct  charge.  !>•  ^  carry  out.  under  the  propefly-oonetltuted  mU- 

T*^ i;*««*„  A*«  ♦Ka  •»«»a  »vA«S/vyi  wA^A  «o  it*«7  authorities,  and  m  compliance  with  their  orders, 

!^H.^«     '?.    .V       "?if  P«"^^«r®  *\  suet  sanitary  regulations  aSd  reforms  as  the  weff 

467,968.66,  and  m  the  months  of  October  and  being  of  the  soldiers  demands. 

Nov.,  $268,000,  making  its  total   expenditure  The  Commission  shall  have  authority,  under  the 

from  June,  1861,  to  Dec.,  1864,  $2,781,208.79.  directions  of  the  Medical  director,  to  select,  fit  up, 

The  value  of  articles  received  in  kind  as  contri-  ^^  ^^^  suitable  buildm«i  for  army  and  brigade 

*^t. Uw  4.Ka  n^«.«»4-<.5«.«  «^^  T««A  loAi   *«.  hospitals,  m  such  place,  and  in  such  manner  as  cir- 

butions  by  the  Oommisaion,  from  June,  ,1861,  to  cuiiitanccs  require.    It  will  attend  to  the  selection 

Oct,  1864,  was  $8,406,272.78,  or  which  $0j-  and  appointment  of  women  nurses,  under  the  au- 


___^-  ji  .  i*   ^         •  i     '  surgeons  oi  tne  several  nospitais  m  proviaing  mate 

miscellaneous  supplies,  and  the  remamder  un-    ^^^es,  and  in  whatever  manner  practicable,  and  by 
specified  articles.    The  branches  of  the  Com-    their  consent.    It  shall  hare  authority  to  visit  the 


mission,  twelve  in  number,  had  furnished  sup-    different  camps,  to  consult  with  the  commanding 


viding  proper  means  for  the  preservation 

the  cost  of  distribution  was  only  8.76  per  cent,  and  prevention  of  sickness,  by  supplies  of  wholesome 

of  the  amount  distributed.    The  heavy  expense  "wd  well-oooked  food,  by  good  systems  of  drainage, 

of  chartering  steamers  and  employing  auxiliary  f^*  o*^®'  practicable  «»««»«>^»- ,.,?* '^I^^^^ 

w^\k^^  .^,14^.  A.«    rin»:»M  *^^^\L^i^^\Z^  ^f  1  QtLi  *he  commumty  at  large  such  additional  means  of  m- 

rehef  agents,  &c.,  durmg  the Jjampaign  of  1864,  creasing  the  comfort  and  promoting  the  moral  and 

increased  the  cost  of  distribution  to  4.88  per  social  welfare  of  the  men,  in  camp  and  hospital,  as 

cent,  of  the  value  of  the  supplies  distributed.  may  be  needed,  and  cannot  be  furnished  by  Qovem- 

Buring  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1868-'4,  ™«»*  reguUtions.    It  will,  from  time  to  time,  report 

jnd  the  apnng  and  emnmer  of  1864.  a  series  of  ^X^l^iiV^T^r^P^iU^^J^'^ 

fairs  were  held  m  several  of  the  prmcipal  cities  guch  suggestions  as  can  properly  be  made  by  a  San- 

of  the  Union,  in  the  interest  of  the  Commission  itarv  Board. 

and  its  branches.  These  furs  were  more  gigan-  This  Commission  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 

tic  in  their  conception  and  execution,  and  yielded  ^^^^^  'jth  the  Medical  StaJ  or  other  officers  of 

larger  returns  than  any  enterprises  of  the  kind  £'thTS£chSg^o?tl^^^^^^        i^?iu?in"dVJS" 

ever  attempted  in  this  country.     The  Chicago  ordinary  duties.    It  will  be  treated  by  all  officers  of 

fair,  the  first  held,  realized  about  $80,000  net;  the  army,  both  regular  and  volunteer,  in  this  De- 

that  at  Boston,  about  $140,000 ;   Cindnnad,  partment,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  humane  and 

$240,000;  Albany,  $80,000;  Cleveland,  about  VJ'^Sl]?  '"°**^®"  ^^*^?  members,  and  to  the  author- 

$80,000 ;  'Brookly^J^.Y.,  $401,000 ;  New  York  ^*^aiis%Vn1SSr^^^^^^               will,  for  the  present, 

City,  $1,200,000;  Pittsburg,  $100,000;   Balti-  consist  of  Jas.E.Yeatman,  Esq.;  C.  S.Greeley,  Esq.: 

more,  $55,000 ;  Philadelphia,  $1,080,000.     Sev-  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D. ;  George  Partridge,  Esq. ;  and 

eral  of  the  smaller  cities  coUected  at  fairs  for  the  »«^;  ^SllJ^f  M.fe  Vomr  r  fremont 

thesameobject,from$10,000to$20,000    These  j.  c.  il^^7^sH,r^Cdn^ ""' ''^'''^' 
sums  were  not,  except  m  the  case  of  the  New 

York  and  Philadelphia  fairs,  paid  wholly  into  The  authority  conferred  by  this  order  was 

the  treasury  of  the  parent  Commission,  a  part,  recogDized  and  confirmed  by  M%f  .-Gen.  EEal- 

and  in  some  cases  the  whole,  being  reserved  for  leek,  who  added  Dr.  S.  Pollak  to  the  Commis- 

the  purchase  of  supplies  and  material,  and  tilie  non,  and  still  later,  viz.,  December  16,  1862, 

support  of  local  institutions  for  the  soldiers  or  by  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  (Hon. 

their  families.    The  supplies  and  material  thus  £.  M.  Stanton),  extending  the  field  of  its  labors, 

purchased,  of  course,  have  since  appeared,  or  and  reappointing  the  members  of  the  Commia- 

will  eventually  appear,  in  the  receipts  in  Idnd  sion  as  at  first  constituted. 

of  the  parent  Commission.  This  Commission  has  not  devoted  its  atten- 

II.  Thb   Wbstbbn   Sakitart    CoMBOssioir.  ton  to  as  wide  a  range  of  topics  as  the  United 

This  organization  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  States  Sanitary  Commission,  but  has  confined 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  but,  like  itself  to  the  work  of  superintending  hospitals, 

that,  knows  no  State  boundaries,  but  ministers  furnishing  supplies,  appointing  nurses,  visiting 

alike  to  the  needs  of  soldiers  from  all  the  States,  and  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 

though  f^om  its  location  it  has  only  supplied  army  of  the  Southwest  Frontier,  the  District 

the  wants  of  Western  armies,  and  of  the  freed-  of  East  Arkansas,  the  armies  operating  on  both 

men  and  white  refugees  of  the  Mississippi  V al-  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  iGssissippi  Naval 
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IlotUla ;  it  has  at  all  times  acted  in  concert  itary  Commission  has  been  also  Tery  efficient 
with  the  Medical  Directors  and  Inspectors  of  It  has  expended  $175,500  to  February  1, 1861 
these  armies,  and  on  account  of  their  efficient  An  organization  of  a  similar  character,  though 
enperviedon  of  the  condition  and  sanitary  wants  we  belieye  not  with  the  same  name,  exists  in 
of  the  armies  nnder  their  charge,  has  not  fonnd  Wisconsin,  having  originated  with  the  late 
it  necessary  to  appoint  separate  medical  inspec-  lamented  Governor,  Lonis  P.  Harvey,  who  lost 
tors.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  twelve  his  life  in  a  journey  to  the  field  of  Shiloh,  to 
hospitals  (one  for  officers  and  another  for  mil-  distribute  its  bonntiea.  It  has  contributed 
itaiy  prisoners),  having  accommodations  for  largely  to  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  and  its  beo- 
about  eight  thousand  patients,  besides  ten  large  e&ctions  have  not  been  confined  to  those  from 
hospitd  steamers  and  floating  hospitals ;  it  has  Wisconsin.  In  QlinoiS)  there  is  an  officer  called 
established  Soldiers'  Homes,  and  Soldiers'  a  Commissioner-G^era],  whose  function  it  is 
Lodges,  at  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  Columbus,  to  collect  stores  and  supplies  from  the  towm 
£[y.,  and  agencies  at  Helena,  MiUiken's  Bend,  and  counties  of  the  State  and  send  them  ifo^ 
and  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  has  prepared,  pub-  ward  for  distribution,  after  each  great  baUIe. 
lished,  and  distributed  a  large  edition  of  a  In  New  York,  a  State  Soldiers'  Depot  was  e»> 
^'  Treatise  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  tablished  in  July,  1868,  in  Howard  street,  Ifev 
the  Soldier,  the  cooking  of  food,  the  prepara*  York  City,  and  received  an  appropriataon  from 
tion  of  diet  for  the  si<S[,  the  duties  of  nurses  the  State  Legislature  of  $200,000^hidi  corn- 
and  attendants,  and  the  organization  and  gen-  bines  the  ch^vacter  of  a  Scddiers'  Home,  bospi- 
eral  management  of  hospitals."  It  has  during  tal,  and  reading-room,  and  has  its  oouriere  on 
1868  and  1864  given  special  attention  to  the  each  train  on  which  New  York  and  other  sd- 
necessities  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Mismssippi  Yal-  diers  come  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  sod 
ley,  and  its  officers  have  interested  themselves  meets  them  coming  from  other  points,  by  steiic- 
in  the  adjustment  of  wages,  and  in  securing  ers  or  otherwise,  cares  for  the  comfort  of  tin 
just  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  emanci«  sick  and  wounded,  administering,  under  the 
pated  slaves  from  those  who  have  rented  the  direction  of  its  surgeon,  cordials  and  nutriment 
plantations,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  while  in  transit,  protects  them  from  the  sharp- 
rebel  owners.  The  Commission  have  expended  ers  who  would  plunder  them,  and  in  everyway 
about  $40,000  in  the  relief  of  freedmen.  It  has  looks  after  their  interests.  It  has  expend^ 
also  kept  a  registry  of  the  location  and  con-  since  its  organization  in  June,  1863,  about 
dition  of  invalid  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  $65,000  in  money,  and  has  distributed  dothiss; 
Western  armies.  It  has  also  provided  to  a  con-  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  over  $16,000  more,  a 
siderable  extent  for  the  large  number  of  white  has  fed  and  lodged  over  16,000  soldieri)  and 
refugees  from  the  States  in  insurrection,  who  given  aid  and  counsel  to  thousands  more.  The 
have  drifted  into  St.  Louis,  and  were  in  a  con-  plan  for  establishing  national  cemeteries  in  ib» 
dition  of  great  suffering.  vicinity  of  our  great  battle-fields,  at  Gettysbiirgi 

The  'Western  Sanitary  Commission  has  re-  Antietam,  Chattanooga,  etc.,  has  be^i  greatlj 

ceived  from  its  or^uiization  to  January,  1865,  a  promoted  by  its  earnest  advocacy, 

littie  more  than  $1,000,000  in  cash,  of  which  One  of  the  best  of  the  institutions  of  this 

$500,000  was  the  net  result  of  a  fair  held  in  class  is  *'  The  New  England  Soldiers'  Belief 

St.  Louis,  in  May,  1864;  and  about  $2,000,000  Association,''  located  at  194  Broadway,  New 

in  supplies.  York,  and  organized  April  8, 1862.    Its  found- 

nr.  Othsb  Sakitabt  Commissions.  Two  ers  and  supporters  were  New  England  men  and 
or  three  of  the  Western  States  have  establi^ed  women,  but  its  doors  have  been  opened  to,  and 
organizations  dependent  partiy  upon  legislative  its  charities  lavished  upon,  the  soldiers  of  every 
grants,  and  partly  upon  contributions,  for  the  State.  That  a  soldier  was  on  furlough,  or  A<k 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  their  or  wounded,  disdiarged,  or  in  troubl^  has  beea 
respective  States,  and  their  families,  to  which  ever  a  sufficient  passport  to  its  halls  and  its 
they  have  given  the  name  of  "  State  Sanitary  sympathies.  Since  its  organization  it  has  re- 
Commissions."  ceived,   remstered,    lodged,   fed,    aided,  and 

They  have  generally  expended  their  moneys  clothed,  si^  and  wounded  or  disabled  soldien 

for  those  services  wMch  may  be  more  appro-  frx>m  tmrty-one  States,  the  District  of  Cdain- 

priately  rendered  to  a  soldier  by  his  own  State,  bia,  the  regular  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ht- 

or  its  representatives,  than  by  others,  such  as  valid  Corps,  to  the  number  of  about  45,000,  and 

the  frumishing  means  of  reaching  home  during  has  fed  or  lodged,  and  rendered  assistanoe  to 

afru*lough,  or  of  reaching  his  regiment  when  he  many  thousands  more,  who  were  not  ack, 

has  been  detained  from  it  by  sidcnees ;  the  pro-  wounded,  or  disabled.    It  has  a  Hospital  Beo- 

curing  of  the  allotment  of  his  pay  or  bounty,  or  ord  and  Directory,  very  full  and  complete,  of 

the  rendering  him  contented  by  the  care  of  his  the  inmates  of  aU  the  military  hot^itals  of  'Sew 

family.    The  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Commis-  York  and  New  England,  which  is  kept  up  to 

sion,  fostered  and  prompted  by  the  energetic  and  date  by  daily  reports  from  each  hospital,  and 

patriotic  Governor  of  that  State,  has  accom-  gives  fail  particulars  in  regard  to  the  location, 

plished  much  good  in  this  way,  and  up  to  Feb-  condition,  and  final  dispodtion  of  each  patient 

ruary,  1864,  had  expended  $820,000  in  its  suo-  This  register  contains  about  40,000  namejS  v^ 

oor  of  Indiana  soldiers.    The  Iowa  State  San-  is  so  complete  that  the  Sanitary  Comnuaaiooi 
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in  Febrnary,  1864,  relinquished  theirs  for  that    ions,  Santana  became,  by  means  of  bribes^  a 

Department,  in  its  favor.    It  has  a  good  hos-  ready  instrument  to  effect  this  purpose.     By 

pital  for  the  nok  or  wounded  soldiers,  with  a  his  proclamation  of  March  18,  1861,  he  an* 

Bldlful  surgeon,  careful  attendants,  and  assid-  nounced  the  union  of  the  State  witii  Spain, 
uous  Yolunteer  night  watchers;  furnishes  an  and  was  rewarded  with  a  lieutenant-general- 
asylum  to  those  unfortunate  soldiers  who,  dis-    ship  in  the  Spanish  Army,  a  title  of  nobility, 

charged  from  the  service  without  means,  find  ana  various  decorations.    That  his  action  was 

themselves   homeless   and   shelterless,  givinir  not  in    accordance  with   the  wishes  of  the 

them  a  home  till  employment  can  be  provided  people  was  seen  in  the  sanguinary  resistance 

for  them.    It  also  interests  itself  in  procuring  to  Spanish  rule  which  followed,  and  which 

transportation,  bounties,  and  back  pay  for  the  will  prove  in  all  probability  successful.    Sant- 

Boldiers,  and  furnishing  information   to   the  ana  died  hated  by  nis  countrymen  and  neglected 

friends  of  those  who  are  sick,  or  have  died,  rel-  by  those  to  whom  he  had  assumed  to  sell  the 

ative  to  procuring  their  dues.    Beligious  ser-  republic. 

vices  are  conducted  every  Sabbath  at  its  rooms.        SOHLES WIG-HOLSTEIN".  The  two  duchies 

Much  of  the  service  rendered,  including  that  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  together  vrith  the 

of  the  Superintendent,  is  voluntary,  and  with-  duchy  of'Lauenburg,  were  formerly  dependen- 

out  compensation.   Indeed,  the  Superintendent  des  of  the  crown  of  Denmark;  but  on  the  death 

has,  in  addition,  paid  large  sums  from  his  own  of  King  IVederic  YII.,  the  difference  of  opinion 

pocket,  for  the  relief  of  soldiers,  in  cases  where  as  to  the  lawfhl  successor  of  the  late  king  in 

such  relief  could  not  properly  come  from  the  the  duchies,  where  the  salio  law  had  formerly 

State  funds,  or  the  frinds  of  the  Association,  been  in  force,  led  to  a  war  of  Austria  and  Prus- 

The  Superintendent  of  this  Association  acts  sia  against  Denmark,  which  terminated  in  a 

also  in  the  capacity  of  State  Military  Agent  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Vienna  on  Aug. 

for  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  ver-  1st,  1864,  and  providing  jln  the  1st  paragraph) 

mont  Massachusetts,    Wisconsin,    Minnesota,  that  "  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  re- 

and  Indiana,  and  is  authorized  to  render  such  nounces  all  his  rights  to  the  duchies  of  Sohles- 

assistance  as  may  be  needed  to  the  soldiers  of  wig-Hobtein  and  Lauenburg  in  favor  of  their 

those  States  coming  to  New  York.  Mi^esties  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 

SANTANA,  Pedro,  an   ex-President  and  of  Austria,  engaging  to  recognize  the  arrange- 

General  of  San  Domingo,  bom  in  the  early  ments  their  said  Majesties  shall  make  in  respect 

part  of  the  present  century,  died  in  San  Do-  of  those  duchies.'' 

mingo  June  14th,  1864.  He  first  brought  him-  The  question  of  succession  was  not  solved 
self  into  notice  in  1844,  when  by  his  successful  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864.  The  diief 
efforts  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  claimant  was  Frederic,  prince  of  Schleswig- 
Dominican  republic  of  the  island  of  Hayti  he  Holstein  Sonderburg  Augustenburg,  bom  July 
acquired  from  his  oountrymen  the  titie  of  the  6th,  1829.  His  chief  competitor  was  the  grand- 
" liberator."  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  duke  of  Oldenburg;  but  Prussia  indicated  that  - 
President  of  the  republic,  which  office  he  held  she  also  would  present  a  daim,  if  not  to  the 
until  1849.  During  this  period  treaties  were  lawfiil  succession,  yet  to  the  right  of  possession 
concluded  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  duchies,  or,  at  least,  of  a  part  of  them, 
the  new  nation  was  established  on  a  firm  foot-  On  Dec.  7th,  1868,  the  Federal  Diet  of  Ger- 
ing.  Betiring  from  office  upon  the  election  of  many,  on  the  motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
his  successor  Jimenes,  in  1849,  he  was  almost  resolved  to  execute  the  federal  laws  against 
immediately  afterwards  called  to  assume  tiie  Denmark,  and  compel  her  to  revoke  the  &ida- 
dictatorship  upon  the  invasion  of  the  country  mental  law  of  Nov.  18, 1868,  as  far  as  the  duch-  ~ 
by  Soulouque,  the  Haytien  emperor,  whom  he  ies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  concerned, 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battie  near  Savanna  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  these  duchies 
Nnmero  on  April  22d.  Jimenes  having  fled  and  of  the  German  confederacy,  of  which  they 
the  country, *Baez  was  elected  the  constitu-  form  a  part  The  decision  of  the  question  of 
tional  President  and  Santana  laid  down  his  succession  was  reserved*  A  motion  for  a  "  fed- 
dictatorship.  In  1858  he  was  reelected  for  eral  occupation"  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
another  term  of  four  years,  distinguishing  him-  was  rejected,  as  prejudging  the  decision  of  the 
self  in  1855  and  1856  by  signally  defeating  question  of  succession.  Austria,  Prussia,  Sax- 
Soulouque,  and  in  1857  he  was  again  succeeded  ony,  and  Hanover  were  ordered  to  furnish  a 
by  Baez,  who  signalized  his  return  to  power  by  contingent  for  the  federal  army,  which  was  to 
becoming  the  leader  of  the  clerical  or  reaction-  take  possession  of  Holstein ;  but  only  the  forces 
ary  party.  So  distasteful  did  this  prove  to  the  of  the  two  latter  States  were  to  march  into  the 
people  tiiat  in  September,  1857,  Santana  was  duchies,  while  those  of  Austria  and  Prus^a 
enabled  to  head  a  revolutionary  movement  were  to  form  a  corps  of  observation.  The 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Baez  in  the  sue-  whole  federal  army  was  placed  under  the  chief 
oeeding  year,  and  the  restoration  of  liberal  rule,  command  of  the  Saxon  General  Hake.  On  the 
When,  in  tiie  spring  of  1861,  the  Spanish  Gov-  i^proach  of  the  German  troops,  the  Danes 
erament,  taking  advantage  of  the  confhsion  evacuated  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  undertook  to  burg,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  of 
reannex  the  Dominican  republic  to  its  domin-  land  to  the  north  of  the  Eider  (the  crown*, 
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works  at  Rendsburg,  and  six  villages  claimed  territory  of  OldeKkbnrg  and  Hamburg.    OnJm. 

by  the  Danes  as  belonging  to  Sohleswig).  2l8t  they  entered  Holstein.    On  the  next  daf 

The  Federal  Commissioners,  which  acoom-  the  Federal  Diet  gave  its  consent  to  the  march 

panied  the  federal  army,  at  once  organized  a  of  the  Austrian  and  Prossian  troops  throo^ . 

provisional  Government.    The  *^  Holstein  Grov-  Holstein,  after  having  previously  (Jan.  19th) 

emment,"  which  had  been  established  on  Nov.  received  the  assurance  from  these  two  powen 

*■  12th,  1862,  by  the  Eang  of  Denmark  at  Ploen,  that  they  would  in  no  way  obstsuct  tbe^  action 

for  the  admiuistration  of  the  duchies,  was  abol-  of  the  federal  oommisnoners,  <Mr  the  oonunandtt^ 

ished  and  a  *^  Ducal  Government "  established  in-chief  of  the  federal  troops.    On  Jan.  d()tik 

at  Kiel.  th0  Field-Marshal,  Gen.  Wrangel,  commande^ 

The  Prince  Frederic  of  Augustenburg  sud-  in-chief  of  the  ^' Anstro-Prussiaii  Army  ftr 
lenly  and  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Kiel  on  Dec  Schleswig-Holatein,"  summoned  Lieut-Gen. 
80th,  1868,  and  addressed  a  proclamation  to  de  Meza,  general  in  chief  of  the  Danish  Army, 
the  people  announcing  his  arrival  and  his  acces-  to  evacuate  Schleswig.  This  demand  was,  on 
sion  to  the  Government  as  Frederic  YIII.,  Duke  Jan.  81st,  rejected  by  the  Danish  general 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  He  was  received  by  the  On  Feb.  1  st  the  Austro-Praasian  army  cnwod 
people  with  great  and  unanimous  enthusiasm,  the  Eider,  extending  its  line  from  Kiel  to  Bends- 
All  the  towns  of  Holstein  sent  deputies  to  the  burg,  the  Prussians  forming  the  right  wing  onder 
duke,  to  pay  him  their  homage,  and  the  clergy,  command  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  of  Pmsaa, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Neumunster,  on  Jan.  15th,  and  the  Austrians  the  left  wing  under  the  com- 
unanimously  resolved  to  petition  the  Diet  to  mand  of  lieut.  Field-Marshid  de  Gablenz.  The 
recognize  the  rights  of  Duke  Frederic.  Danish  line,  which  extended  from  Eckeofuide 

On  Dec.  28th,  1868,Prussia  and  Austria  pro-  to  Soi^brftck,  was  driven  back  by  Ibe  allies. 

posed  to  the  Federal  Diet  to  summon  the  Dan-  llie  Austrian-  vanguard,  under  command  of 

ish  Gk>vemment  not  to  execute,  with  regard  to  Mi^.-Gen.  Gondrecourt  drove,  on  Feb.  3d,  the 

the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  the  fundamental  law  Danes  from  the  fortified  positions  of  Jag^  and 

of  Nov.  18th,  1868,  and  to  dedare,  that  in  case  Oberselk,  and  stormed  the  Eoenigsberg.   Tk 

of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  the  Ger-  Danish  forces  then  withdrew  behind  the  stroi^- 

manic  confederation  would  be  obliged  to  pro-  ly  fortified  line  of  tiie  "  Dannevirke.^'    Thi9t 

cure,  by  means  of  a  military  occupation  of  however,  became  at  once  untenable,  when,  on 

Schleswig,  a  pledge  for  the  accomplishment  of  Feb.  5th,  the  Prussians  effected  a  passage  orer 

their  legitimate  wishes.    This  proposition  was,  the  Schley,  opposite  Amis.    Amidst  constant 

on  Jan.  14, 1864,  rejected  by  11  against  5  votes,  skirmishing  the  Danes  fell  back  to  the  fortifiear ' 

viz. :  Austria,  Prussia,  Hesse-Kassel,  Mecklen-  tions  of  Duppel  opponte  the  idand  of  Alsen.  Ib 

bur^,  and  16th  "  curia'*  (the  States  casting  col-  one  of  the  engagements,  which  took  ]^aoe d1I^ 

lectively  the   16th  vote).*     The  two   great  ing  this  retreat,  at  Oeversee,  I^ce  Wilhek 

powers,  Prussia   and  Austria,  declared  that  of  WUrtemberg,  who  c<mimand6d  one  of  the 

they  would  henceforth  carry  out  their  proposi-  Austrian  regiments,  was  seriously  woondei 

^  tion,  not  as  members  of  the  German  Diet,  but  In  a  few  more  days  the  whole  main  land  of 

as  great  powers  of  Europe.    Bavaria,  Saxony,  Schleswig,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortifici* 

WOrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt^  Saxe-  tions  near  Duppel,  was  in  the  hand  of  the  alfies. 

Weimar,  Meiningen,  Ooburg-Gotha,  the  18th  Immediately  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  ereiy 

and  15th  *^  curiaa,*'  protested  against  tMsdedar  town  of  Schleswig  proclaimed  Prince  Frederic - 

ration.     On  Jan.  16th  Austria  and   Prussia  Duke  of  Schleswig.    On  Feb.  7th  a  prodamtr 

notified   the   Danish  Government   that  they  tion  from  Gen.  Wrangel  announced  to  the  peo- 

would  recall  their  ministers,  if  the  constitu-  pie  of  the  duchy  the  appointment  of  two  Ans* 

•^  tion  of  Nov.  18tlL  1863,  were  not  withdrawn  tro-Prussian  civil  commissioners  for  the  ad- 

within  forty-eight  nours.    In  reply  the  Danish  ministration  of  the  duchy  (Baron  de  Zedlitz  for 

Government,  on  Jan.  18th,  demanded  a  delay  Prussia,  and  Count  de  Kevertera  for  Anstm). 

of  six  weeks,  in  order  to  give  it  time  to  convoke  The  comnussioners,  on  Feb.  8,  issued  a  proda* 

t^e  Rixrad  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  and  de-  mation  declaring  the  power  of  the  King  of  D^ 

liberate  with  it  concerning  a  change  in  the  con-  mark  to  be  suspended  and  the  laws  of  tiieeoim- 

stitution  of  Nov.  18.    This  demand  was  rejected  try  to  remain  in  force ;  the  expression  "  ro/al " 

by  Austria  and  Prussia.    On  the  other  hand,  authority  and  the  use  of  the  ^^  royal "  seal  were 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark.  Bishop  Hon-  prohibited ;  protection  was  xvromised  to  all  who 

rad,  declared  on  Jan.  27th  to  tne  Landsthing  would  submit  to  l^e  authority  of  the  general- 

that  tiie  Danish  Government  would  never  con-  in-chief;  political  societies  and  miunife^atioDs, 

sent  to  a  union  of  Schleswig  with  Holstein,  or  especially  such  as  would  aim  at  prejudging  the 

to  an  autonomy  of  Schleswig,  or  to  a  division  question  of  succession,  were  forbidden.   On 

of  the  duchy.'  Feb.  17th  the  commissioners  issued  a  decree - 

The  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops,  on  Jan.  suspending  the  constitution  of  Nov.  18, 186^ 
17th,  began  to  move,  without  obtaining  pre-  and  by  another  deoree  issued  two  days  later, 
vious  authority  from  the  Governments  con-  they  reSstablished  the  use  of  the  German  las- 
owned,  or  from  the  Federal  Diet,  through  the  guage  in  the  churches  and  schools  in  the  plaoa 
*  Forthecompositiaaof  the  Fede»i  iMetji.  the  »ttci.  ^wMch  it  had  been  suppressed  by  the  DaniA 

Germany  In  the  AirinrAL  Ctolopjedka  for  1868.  eOlOtS  01  lool. 
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.   In  the  meanwhile,  serious  difficulties  had  tnred  on  this  occasion  8,790  prisoners.    The 

arisen  between  the  Prossian  and  the  federal  total  loss  of  the  Danes,  in  killed,  wounded, 

«  armies.    On  Feb.  9  General  Wrangel  notified  and  missing,  was  100  officers  and  5,500  men; 

Genesal  Hake,  the  commander  of  the  federal  while  the  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  16 

troops,  that  to  assure  the  operations  of  war,  it  officers  and  213  men  killed,  54  officers  and 

was  indispenBablj  necessary  for  him  ^  to  have  864  men  wounded,  and  39  missing ;  total,  70 

the  cities  of  Altona,  KeumUnster,  and  Kiel,  officers  and  1,116  men.    The  occupation  bj 

occupied    by  Prussian  troops.     The   federal  the  allies  of  Duppel,  put  them  in  possession 

general  on  Feb.  11,  refused  to  accede  to  this  of  the  entire  mainiand  of  the  duchy  of  Schles- 

demand,  but  notwithstanding  this  refusal  and  wig.    On  April  29th  the  Danes  evacuated  the 

the  protest  of  the  federal  commissioners,  the  fortress  of  Frederida,  the  only  fortified  place 

^  Prussian  troops  entered  Altona  on  Feb.  12.  On  which  they  still  held  in  Jutland. 
ihe  same  day  an  order  from  Frankfort  author-  These  reverses  disposed  the  Danes  favorably 
ized  Qen,  Hake  to  receive  them.  toward  the  proposal  of  England  to  hold  a  con- 
This  conflict  added  to  %he  imtation  which  had  ference  at  London  consisting  of  the  representar 
already  existed  between  Austria  and  Prussia  on  tives  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  of  the  bel- 
the  one  hand,  and  the  msjority  of  the  minor  ligerent  powers,  and  of  Sweden,  for  the  purnose 
States,  headed  by  Bavaria,  on  the  other.  On  of  attenipting  a  peaceable  solution  of  uie  diffi- 
Feb.  11  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Diet  on  culty.  The  Conference  (see  London  Confer- 
Schleswig'Holstein  presented  the  report.  The  enoe)  declared  on  Hay  9th  in  favor  of  an  " 
minority  proposed:  1.  That  the  protocol  of  armistice,  which  was  acceded  to  by  the  repre- 
London  (the  treaty  of  May  8th,  1852)  had  no  sentatives  of  both  the  belligerent  parties;  but 
obligatory  force  for  Germany.  2.  That  the  before  this  decision  was  known  by  the  govern- 
Confederation  cannot  recognize,  it,  and  cannot  ments  of  the  belligerent  States,  and  acted  upon, 
take  it  as  the  basis  of  its  decisions.  3.  That,  a  naval  engagement  took  place,  on  May  9th, 
consequently,  the  powers  of  the  envoy  of  Ejng  near  Heligoland,  between  2  frigates  and  1  cor- 
Christian  IX.  near  the  Diet  cannot  be  admitted,  vette  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and  2  Austrian 
4.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  committee  be  in-  frigates  and  2  Prussian  gunboats  on  the  other, 
vited  to  present,  as  soon  as  possible,  its  report  When  one  of  the  Austrian  frigates  caught  fire, 
on  the  question  of  succession.  The  minority,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  allied  fleet  to 
Austria  and  Prussia,  proposed  to  reject  this  relinquish  the  combat  and  refreat  to  Heligoland, 
motion,  and  instruct  the  committee  to  examine  The  London  Conference  did  not  succeed  in 
the  question  of  succession  in  the  duchies  of  bringing  on  peace,  and  on  June  26th  hostilities 
Sohleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  The  vote  were  resumcKL  On  June  29th  the  allies  forced  " 
on  these  motions  was  taken  on  Feb.  25.  Arti-  a  passage  to  the  island  of  Alsen,  which  the 
des  1  and  2  of  the  proposition  of  the  nujority  Danes  were  compelled  to  abandon  in  the  great- 
were  rejected  by  9  votes  against  7 ;  but  articles  est  haste.  Jutland  was  placed  under  Austro- 
8  and  4  adopted  by  the  same  minority  of  9  Prussian  administration,  and  all  the  islands  to 
against  7.  In  the  same  session,  Austria  and  the  west  of  Schleswig  occupied  in  rapid  succes- 
I^ussia  demanded  that  the  chief  command  of  sion.  The  Danes  had  hitherto  hoped  for  aid 
the  army  of  the  federation  be  transferred  from  England,  but  when  the  debate  in  the 
to  the  general-in-chief  of  the  allied  Brmj.  English  Parliament  clearly  showed  that  neither 
and  that  the  Diet  approve  the  nomination  of  the  ministry  nor  the  opposition  (the  tories)  in- 
two  new  civU  commissioners  for  Holstein,  by  tended  to  go  to  war  in  their  b^alf^  they  con- 
Austria  and  Prussia.  On  March  8d  a  vote  was  sented  to  a  new  suspension  of  hostilities^  at  a  ^ 
taken  on  the  proposition  made  by  the  two  conference  held  at  Christiansfeld,  July  18th. " 
great  powers,  when  6  voted  for  it  and  8  against^  On  June  26th,  a  Peace  Conference  of  plenipo- 
and  7  for  referring  it  to  a  committee.  tentiaries  of  the  three  powers  was  opened  at 

Notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  English  Vienna,  and  on  August  1st  the  preliminaries^K^'^'^'^^' 

Government  that  England  would  not  allow  the  of  peace  were  signed.    They  provide  for  the 

^  allied  troops  to  pass  beyond  the  frontier  of  cession  by  Denmark  of  the  duchies  of  Schles- 

Sohleswig,  the  Prussians,  on  Feb.  18th,  crossed  wlg-Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  a  complete  su9- 

into  Jutland,  and  on  the  next  day  occupied  pension  of  hostilities  until  Sept.  15th,  the  right 

Eolding.    Their  advance  was  obstinately  op-  to  terminate  the  armistice  aftdr  six  weeks  of 

posed  by  the  Danes,  but  on  March  15th  the  previous  notice,  and  the  continuance  of  Jutland 

whole  of  Jutland  as  far  as  the  LymQord,  was  under  the  administration  of  the  alUes  until  the 

occupied  by  the  allies.    The  most  desperate  conclusion  of  peace.  The  details  of  the  arrange- 

struggle  of  the  war  was  near  the  fortifications  ment  were  not  agreed  upon  until  Oct.  80th, 

"  of  Duppel.    On  March  17th  the  Prussians  oc-  on  which  day  the  definite  treaty  was  signed, 
oupied  the  villages  of  Rackebull  and  DuppeL        The  treaty  contains  twenty-four  articles  and 

On  March  29th  they  completed  the  first  pap-  a  few  supplements.    Artide  one  simply  repro- 

aQels  against  the   intrenchments.    On  April  duces  the  corresponding  article  of  the  peace 

18th,  after  a  ftnrious  bombardment  from  118  preliminaries  in  which  the  King  of  Denmark 

gons,  lasting  for  several  hours,  the  fortifications  cedes  aU  his  rights  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig^  . 

of  Duppel  as  well  as  the  tite  de  pont  of  Sender-  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  in  favor  of  the  King 

berg,  were  stormed  by  the  Pruasians,  who  cap-  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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As  equivalent  for  the  Jutland  territory  of  September,  1840.  On  his  retain  bome  fm 
Moffel,  Tondem,  the  Island  of  Amrom,  the  Jut-  college,  Mr.  Schmnoker  commenoed  the  stady 
land  portion  of  the  islands  of  F6hr,  Sylt,  BOm-  of  theology  in  tibe  Gettysburg  Theological 
soe,  &o.,  which  Denmark  has  ceded  to  the  Seminary,  and  in  October*,  1842,  was  liceoaed 
Duchies,  a  portion  of  northern  Schleswig  has  to  preach  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  atBloomfidd. 
been  restored  to  Denmark.  The  peninsiiJa  of  Soon  after,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  turn 
Stenderup,  opposite  Fflhnen,  is  included  in  the  Lul^eran  Ohurch  in  Lewiston,  Pa.,  to  be- 
Danish  ScMeswig.  In  granting  this  compen-  come  their  pastor,  being  then  but  twenty  yean 
sation  for  the  Jutland  enclaveSy  which  was  ear-  of  age.  In  18^  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
nestly  desired  by  Denmark,  owing  to  the  stra-  first  Lutheran  Ohurch  in  Germantown,  and 
tegio  position  of  the  cede<l  territory,  the  German  during  his  residence  there  improved  himself 
powers  wished  to  show  that  the  separation  greatly  in  theological  learning.  After  three 
of  Schleswig  from  the  Danish  monarchy  was  years  at  Germantown,  he  resolved  to  withdraw 
not  a  first  step  toward  the  dismemberment  of  from  the  ministry,  a  determination  resolting 
Denmark.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  peace  from  the  fact  that  he  ^id  not  find  the  anxioin 
treaty  contains  no  stipulation  guaranteeing  the  duties  and  thankless  responsibilities  of  thederi> 
Danish  population  livmg  in  German  Schleswig,  cal  profession  very  congenial  to  his  dispontioo. 
the  right  of  their  national  language.  In  October,  1848,  he  resigned  his  church,  re- 
Article  .sax  stipulates  for  the  nomination  of  a  oeived  an  honorable  dismission  from  the  Synod 
mixed  commission  of  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  to  which  he  belonged,  removed  to  PhiladelpMi, 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  to  settle  the  details  of  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  During 
the  new  boundary  line  upon  the  spot.  the  progress  of  his  studies  ]^.  Schmucker  wu 

Article  seven  contains  arrangements  respect-  an  active  member  of  tiie  Philadelphia  Law 

ing  private  landed  property,   which  will  be  Academy,  and  at  one  time  was  the  secretary 

bisected  by  the  new  frontier.  of  that  institution.    In  January,  1850,  he  vy 

The  following  articles  are  devoted  to  finan-  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  com- 

cial  matters.    'Die  portion  of  the  Danish  debt  menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the 

which  faUs  upon  the  Duchies  am  ounts  to  twenty-  most  flattering  prospects, 

nine  million  rigsdalers  (about  £3,280,000).  The  In  March,  1863,  he  removed  to  Kew  York 

manner  in  whidi  diis  sum  is  to  be  repaid  to  city  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge 

Denmark  by  the  Duchies,  is  stipulated  by  the  Drinker,  but  after  two  years' practice,  preferring 

treaty.  Philadelphia  as  a  residence,  he  returned  there^ 

Denmark  further  bound  herself  to  return  the  and  opened  an  office,  but  employed  himself 
captured  German  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  chiefly  in  writing;  his  favorite  departmeDt 
wherever  the  latter  have  not  been  already  sold,  being  history  and  biography.  His  prindpal 
In  such  cases  Denmark  undertook  to  eompen-  works  were:  '^The  Errors  of  Modem  Infidel- 
sate  the  owners,  ity"   (1848);    "The   Spanish  Wife"  (1864); 

The  treaty  was  approved  on  Kov.  9th,  in  the  "  Catharine  the  II.  Empress  of  Russia"  (1855); 
Folksthing  (Lower  House  of  the  Danish  Rigs-  "Nicholas  I.  of  Russia"  (1866);  "Col.  John 
raad),  by  75  against  21  votes ;  and,  on  Nov.  11,  C.  Fremont"  (1856) ;  " The  Yankee  Slave  Dri- 
in  the  Landsthing  (Upper  House),  by  55  votes  ver"  (1857);  "Alexander  Hamilton"  (1867); 
against  4.  All  the  deputies  present  from  "Thomas  Jefferson"  (1857);  "Hemorabde 
Schleswig  and  the  enclaves  ceded  by  the  treaty  Scenes  in  French  History"  (1857);  "Histo^ 
to  the  German  powers,  €»tl)er  voted  against  the  of  the  Mormons"  (1858);  "Life  of  Dr.  K  K 
treaty  or  not  at  alL  The  bill  was  at  once  Kane  "(1858);  "  Life  of  Napoleon  lU."  (1858); 
signed  by  the  king,  and  on  Nov.  17th  three  "The  Arctic  £n)lorations"  (1869);  "Memo- 
royal  proclamations  were  issued.  The  flrst  rials  of  Daniel  Webster"  (1859);  "History of 
releases  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Duchies  all  Reli^ons "  (1859) ;  "  History  of  the  Fonr 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  second  13  Georges"  (1860);  "History  of  the  Modern 
a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Schleswig  Jews"  (1860);  "life  of  Washington"  (1860); 
and  Holstein.  The  third  is  addressed  to  the  "Life  of  Henry  Clay"  (1860);  "Blue  Laws  of 
Danes,  and  says:  "The  separation  from  the  Connecticut"  (1860);  "History  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  of  those  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  who  Rebellion"  (1863). 

were  bound  to  Denmark  both  by  sentiment  and  SCHOOLCRAFT,  Henbt  Rows,  LL.D.,  an 

language,  is  the  most  painful  sacrifice  of  all.  American  ethnologist,  born  in  Albany  Coun^} 

We  have  lost  much,  but  have  not  lost  hope ;  N.  Y.,  March  28th,  1798,  died  at  Washington, 

the  future  belongs  to  those  who  are  in  earnest"  D.  C,  December  10th,  1864.    At  the  age  of  U 

SCHMUCKEK,   Samuel  Mosheim,    LL.D.,  he  became  a  member  of  Middlebury  College, 

an  American  author,  bom  at  New  Market,  Ya.,  Yt,  where  he  soon  evinced  a  decided  fondues 

Jan.  12,  1828,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  12,  for  the  physical  sciences.    He  also  porsoed 

1868.    At  ten  years  of  age  he  entered  the  with  great  eagerness   the  study  of  Hebrew, 

Classical  Academy  of  New  Market,  and  was  German,  and  French.    His  father  being  the 

admitted  in  1886  to  the  Pennsylvania  College,  superintendent  of  a  glass-house,  he  studied  m 

located  at  the  same  place.    He  proceeded  as  art  of  glass-making,  and  in  1816  commeDO^ 

far  as  the  Junior  dass,  and  wen^  in  1888,  to  the  publication  of  a  work  on  **  Yitreology, 

Washington  College,  where  he  graduated  in  which  was  never  completed.    During  the  next 
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Te&r  he  made  a  jonrney  to  the  West,  and  after  tiihes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  "  AMo 
Ids  return  with  an  eztenstve  mineralogical  and  Researches."  In  1847  he  was  married  again, 
l^^logioal  collection,  he  pnhlished  "  A  View  of  to  a  lady  of  Soath  Carolina,  since  which  time 
the  Lead  Mines  in  Missouri,"  and  a  narrative  he  resided  in  Washington  until  his  death, 
of  travel,  since  enlarged,  under  the  title  of  SEAUSFEALD,  Charles,  a  popular  novelist, 
"Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- Alpine  horn  in  1T07,  died  at  Solothurn,  Switzerland, 
regions  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  ]£issouri  and  May  26, 1864.  His  nationality  has  heen  a  mat- 
Arkansas,"  (1853).  In  1820  he  was  appointed  ter  of  much  dispute ;  it  has  heen  said  that  he 
geologist  to  an  exploring  expedition  under  Gen.  was  an  American,  a  German,  and  an  English- 
Oass,  to  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior  man,  and  hy  some  he  was  supposed  to  he  of 
and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  of  which  he  puh-  Austrian  hirth.  For  the  greater  portion  of  his 
liahed  an  account  in  1821.  In  the  course  of  life,  however,  America  was  his  home.  Since 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  1844  he  had  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Swit- 
an  Indian  commission  at  Chicago,  and  having  zerland,  and  when  the  census  of  1860  was  taken 
travelled  through  IlMnois  and  along  the  Wahash  there,  he  wrote  himself  down  as  "  Charles 
and  Miami  Rivers,  published  a  hook  of  "  Trav-  Sealsfeald,  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
els  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Mississippi  ica,  belonging  to  another  religion."  His  vigor- 
Yalley."  In  1822,  having  received  the  ap-  ous,  graphic,  and  highly  characteristic  novels, 
pointment  of  Indian  Agent  on  the  northwest-  tales,  and  travelling  sketches,  the  scene  of  all 
em  frontier,  he  took  up  his  rendence  at  Sault  of  which  is  chiefly  in  America,  have  found 
Ste.  Marie  near  Lake  Superior,  and  afterwards  at  translations  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Macherian  on  Lake  Huron,  and  married  the  States,  and  have  been  made  the  subiect  of  nu- 
granddaughter  of  a  celebrated  Indian  chief^  merous  articles  in  magazines  and  reviews. 
Miss  Johnston,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  Most  of  his  publications  were  written  in 
and  worth,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  German ;  one  of  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  her  intelli-  tant  of  his  romances,  however,  appeared  first 
genoe  and  culture,  than  her  personal  attrao-  in  English,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1828,  under  the 
tions.  From  that  time  Mr.  Schoolcraft  became  title  of  "  Tokeah ;  or,  the  White  Rose." 
a  diligent  and  successful  student  of  Indian  eth-  This  he  afterwards  translated  into  German, 
nology,  poetry,  and  history;  from  1828  to  1882  and  published  it  four  years  later  at  Zurich  as 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  "  The  Legitimates  and  the  Republicans."  EQs 
Michigan,  then  a  territory;  in  the  former  year  " Trans- Atlantic  Travelling  Sketches,"  ^^Pio- 
he  founded  the  Michigan  Historical  Society,  turesof  life  in  both  Hemispheres,"  and ''South 
and  in  1881  the  Algic  Society  at  Detroit;  two  amd  North,"  abound  in  striking  and  vivid  do- 
of  his  lectures  before  which  on  the  grammatical  Uneations  of  life  and  character,  and  have  been 
construction  of  the  Indian  languages  were  surpassed  by  no  English  or  American  writer  on 
translated  by  M.  Buponceau  into  French,  and  the  like  topics ;  whue  his  great  Mexican  novel, 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Institute.  At  ''The  Viceroy  and  the  Ari^cracy,"  is,  perhaps, 
this  period  of  his  life  he  published  several  the  most  powerful  and  original  of  all  his  works, 
poems,  lectures,  and  reports  on  Indian  subjects.  Toward  1880  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  Paris 
and  a  grammar  of  the  Algonquin  language.  In  and  London,  occupied  with  journalism.  His 
1882  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  second  last  work  appeared  in  1842. 
Government  expedition,  and  was  the  first  to  SEDGWiCE,  John,  a  M^gor-GOneral  of  vol- 
discover  the  source  of  the  ifississippL  of  which  enteers  in  the  Unitend  States  Army,  bom  in 
he  published  an  account  in  1884.  Two  years  Connecticut  about  1815,  killed  near  Spottsyl- 
after,  having  been  commissioned  to  treat  with  vania  Court  House,  Ya.,  May  9th,  1864.  He 
tribes  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  he  procured  from  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1887,  24th  in 
them  the  cession  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  to  a  class  of  fifty  members,  among  whom  were 
the  United  States.  After  acting  for  several  G^ns.  Benham,  Hooker,  Arnold,  French,  and 
years  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  others  of  the  Federal  service,  and  the  rebel 
chief  disbursing  agent  for  the  Korthem  De-  €knerals  Braffg,  Early,  and  Pemberton.  He 
partment,  he  removed  to  N'ew  York  in  1841 ;  entered  the  Mexican  war  as  first  lieutenant  of 
visited  Europe  in  1842;  and  in  1845  was  ap-  artillery,  and  was  successively  brevetted  captain 
pointed  by  the  State  Legislature  to  make  a  oen-  and  mi^or  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras, 
BUS  of  t^e  Six  Nations,  which  was  published  in  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  He  also  dis- 
1848,  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Iro-  tinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  his  command 

?uois."    In  1847,  under  an  appointment  by  the  in  the  attack  on  the  San  Cosmo  gate  of  the 

r.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  he  enga^  in  the  pre-  city  of  Mexico.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 

paration  of  a  work  on  the  Indians,  of  which  lion  he  held  the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel 

six  quarto  volumes   have  appeared,  entitied  of  the  2d  United  States  cavalry.     On  April 

<*  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  respect-  25th,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 

ing  the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  of  the  4th  cavalry,  and  on  August  81st  was 

the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States."  commissioned    a  brigadier^general  of  volun- 

In  addition  to  the  above  publications,  Mr.  teers  and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  of 

Schoolcraft  was  the  author  of  several  other  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  in  the  subse- 

interesting  volumes  ralaidve   to   the    Indian  quent  organization  of  the  anny  was  assigned  to 
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the   Second  Corps,  under  General    Somner,  SEWERS.    The  plans  for  sewen  in  tlie  ▼»> 

General  Sedgwick  assuming  command  of  the  rions  cities  of  this  countrj  have  been  fona«d 

8d  division  of  the  corps.    In  this  capacity  he  npon  the  general  system  adopted  in  London, 

took  port  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  England.     But  this  system  has  been  found  to 

subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy  up  the  Penin-  be  so  defective  that  an  entirely  new  intercepting 

sula,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  plan  of  main  drainage  has  been  adopted.   Its 

battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  the  timely  arrival  importance^  therefore,  from  the  influence  it  is 

of  Sumner^s  troops  saved  the  day.    In  all  the  likely  to  have  here,  is  too  great  to  be  overlooked, 

seven  days'  fighting,  and  particularly  at  Sav-  The  whole  systein,  together  with  the  advan- 

age  Station  and  Glendale,  he  bore  an  honorable  tages  to  be  derived  from  it,  may  be  briefly  and 

part,  and  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  exhibited  summarily  explained  in  the  following  woids: 

the  most  conspicuous  gallantry,  exposing  his  Before  the  Board  of  Works  arose— as  the 

person  with  a  recklessness  which  greatly  im-  Timee  expresses  it — our  efforts  in  the  way 

perilled  his  life.    On  this  occasion  he  was  twice  of  drainage  were  confined  to  the  extreme^ 

wounded,  but  refused  for  two  hours  to  be  taken  simple  expedient  of  running  all  drains  into 

from  the  field.     On  December  23d  he  was  the   Thames;  in  fact,  of  making  the  river 

nominated  by  the  President  a  mcyor-general  our  great  main  sewer,    and  how  admiraUy 

of  volunteers,  having  previously  been  made  a  pur  efiTorts  succeeded  the  smell  of  the  ThameB 

brevet  brigadier  general  of  the  regular  army,  in  hot   weather   soon  showed.      Bad,  how- 

and  in  the  succeeding  February  he  assumed  com*  ever,  as  this  system  of  drainage  was,  there 

mand  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.    At  the  head  was  one  thing  even  worse,  which  was  the 

of  these  troops  he  carried  Marye^s  Heights  in  method  of  effecting  it.    The  first  drains  and 

the  rear  of  Fredericksburg  during  the  Chancel-  sewers  made  were  in  the  old  districts  of  the 

lorsville  campaign  in  May,  1863,  and  after  the  metropolis— that  is,  those  districts  which  laj 

retreat  of  General  Hooker  across  the  Bappa-  more  or  less  dose  to  the  river  on  each  nde,  and 

hannock,  succeeded  only  by  very  hard  fighting  therefore  the  lowest  in  point  of  elevation  of 

in  withdrawing  his  command  in  the  face  of  a  any  in  the  city.    It  was  hard  to  drain  theae 

superior  force,  against  which  he  had  contended  parts  at  all,  and  it  had  to  be  done  by  taking 

for  a  whole  day,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  sewers  so  very,  much  lower  that  it  was  only 

He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  at  dead  low  water  they  could  empty  themsel?egL 

the  Potomac,  during  the  advance  from  the  Rap-  As  London  grew,  every  year  added  enormooaly 

pahannook  into  Maryland  in  June,  and  also  at  to  the   extent  and  danger  of    the  evil,  liU 

the  succeeding  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  scarcely  any  sewers  could  empty  but  at  dead 

arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  fighting,  after  low  tide,  when  the  water  in  the  river  was  at 

one  of  the  most  extraordinary  forced  marches  its  minimum^  and  when  the  returning  flood 

on  record,  and  where  his  steady  courage  in-  swept  aU  the  nauseous  flotsam  and  jetsam  baok 

spired  confidence   among   Ms    tried    troops,  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  kept  it 

During  the  passage  of  the  Rapidan  on  Novem-  churning  backwards  and  forwards  for  another 

her  7th,  1863,  he  succeeded,  by  a  well-executed  six  hours  in  the  open  air.    What  effect  thia  at 

nuuioeuvre,  in  capturing  a  whole  rebel  division  last  produced  we  all  know,  though  what  no 

with  a  number  of  guns  and  colors,  for  which  one  knows  is  why  it  did  not  bring  a  pestilenoe 

he  was  thanked  by  General  Meade  in  a  general  long  ago.    It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that 

order.    Jn  command  of  his  corps  he  took  part  the  evil  was  so  severely  felt,  and  tne  danger  ao 

in  the  spring  campaign  of  the  Wilderness,  un-  pressing,  that  the  intercepting  schenie  ci  main 

der  General  Grant,  and  on  the  6th  and  6th  of  drainage  was  at  last  adopted,  is  now  neadj 

May  had  position  on  the  Federal  right  wing,  half  executed,  and  ^rill  before  tiiis  time  tweWe- 

where  the  hardest  fighting  of  those    sangui-  month  be  ^tirely  completed,  with  the  excep- 

nary  engagements  took  place.      Three  Sbljs  tion  of  the  smdl  length  to  be  laid  in  the 

later,  while  directing  the  placing    of  some  Thames  Embuikmeni    The  intercepting  plan, 

pieces  of  artillery  in  position  in  the  intrench-  as  its  name  implies,  consists  in  cutting  three 

ments  in  front  of  Spottsyivania  Court  House,  great  main  drains  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 

he  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  bullet  from  a  and  which,  instead  of  running  due  north  and 

sharpshooter  and  iastantiy  killed.      General  south,  like  the  present  system,  run  firom  west 

Sedgwick  was  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  to  east    These  great  main  lines  intercept  and 

bravest  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  cut  off  all  the  es^ting  lines  of  drains  from  the 

inspiring  both  ofl&cers  and  men  with  the  fullest  river,  carry  their  contents  away  down  to  bo- 

oonfidence  in  his  military  capacity.    His  sim-  low  Barldng  Creek  and  Erit^  Marshes,  where 

SUoity  and  honest  manliness  of  character  en-  they  are  poured  into  gisantio  reservoirs,  and 

eared  him,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  strict  dis-  aft^wards,  when  deodonzedj  turned  into  liM 

di^arian,  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  river  at  high  tide,  and  swept  away  by  tiie  ebb 

and  his  corps  was  in  consequence  one  of  the  best  almost  to  sea.    Thus,  the  sewage  is  not  only 

in  discipline  and  morale  in  the  army.    He  sev-  turned  out  fi*ee  from  smell,  but  turned  out  into 

oral  times  held  temporary  command  of  the  Army  a  body  of  water  nearly  thirty  times  as  great  aa 

of  the  Potomac  during  the  absence  of  General  that  into  which  it  used  to  be  poured,  and,  in- 

Meade,  but  oi|  more  ihiui  one  occasion  declined  atead  of  sickening  the  air  at  our  very  doors, 

the  supreme  command,  becomes  lost  in  the  volume  of  water  whieh 
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•rolls  down  between  the  marshes  on  each  side  The  northern  ont&Il  reservoir  is  ritaated  at 

of  the  river  to  far  below  Gravesend.  the  point  where  Barking  Creek  falls  into  the 

On  tjie  north  &dde  of  the  Thames  the  inter-  Thames,  a  little   east  of  Woolwich,  and  11^ 

eepting  sewers  are  divided,  as  we  have  said,  miles  below  London-bridge.     This  covers  an 

into  three  distinct  lines,  two  of  which,  called  area  of  abont  ten  acres,  and  is  capable  of  con* 

respectiveiy  the  high  and  middle  level  sewers,  taining   6,243,000    ottbio  feet,  or   89,000,000 

tmite  at  and  pass  over  the  River  Lea;  and  the  gallons.    Its  depth  is  abont  seventeen  feet,  and 

third,  the  low  level,  after  passing  through  it  is  divided  into  fonr  compartments.     There 

the  Thames  Embankment,  will  eventually  join  are  sixteen  openings  in  the  side  of  the  outfall 

them  at  the  proposed  pumping  station  at  Abbey  sewers  through  which  the  sewage  flows  into 

Mills.    Three  parallel  sewers,  called  the  north-  the  reservoirs,  as  regulated  by  the  penstocks ; 

em  oatfall  sewer,  each  9  feet  by  9  feet,  are  con-  and  underneath  them  are  sixteen  openings, 

fltructed  as  one  work,  in  a  concrete  embank-  also  regulated  by  penstocks,  for  the  outflow 

ment,  and  are  carried  by  aqueducts  over  rivers,  of  the  sewage  into  the  river  at  the  time  pre* 

roads,  and  rulways,  to  the  Barking  reservoir.  scribed.      The   discharge   culverts   into  -the 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  there  are  river  are  visible  only  at  the  time  of  low  water; 

three  lines  of  intercepting  sewers,  which  are  they  are  nine  in  number,  and  in  front  of  them 

also  known  as  the  high  level,  the  middle  level,  is  a  stone-paved  apron,  over  which  the  sewage 

and  the  low  level,  and  these  converge  to  one  gUdes,  without  leaving  any  deposit,  into  the 

point  at  Deptford  pumping  station,  where  the  river. 

sewage  from  the  low  level  is  lifted  into  the  The  machinery  provided  is  of  600  nominal 
upper-level  sewers,  and  their  united  stream  horse  power,  consisting  of  four  double-acting 
flows  thence  deep  under  Greenwich  and  condensing  engines,  each  working  two  single- 
Woolwich,  through  one  outfall  sewer,  11}  feet  acting  ram-pumps,  or  sets  of  plungers.  Tlie 
in  diameter,  to  the  Orossness  reservoir  and  beams  are  40ft.  long;  the  fly-wheels,  27ft.' 
pumpmg  station  in  Erith  Marshes.  Three-  diameter  and  50  tons  weight  each ;  the  cylinder 
fourths  of  London  north  of  the  Thames  are,  is48in.  diameter  and  9ft.  stroke;  and  the  plungp- 
however,  elevated  so  far  above  the  river  that  era  (eight  to  each  engine)  are  4'  6"  diameter; 
the  sewage  can  be  conveyed  by  its  own  gravi-  half  of  them  with  4'  10"  stroke,  and  the  ro- 
tation to  the  level  of  high  water  at  Barking,  mainder  with  2'  S"  stroke.  The  pump-cases 
and  this  is  why  the  sewers  are  carried  in  an  are  12ft  diameter ;  the  two  delivery-troughs 
embankment  at  such  a  height  above  the  level  or  outlets  from  the  pumps  are  each  d2ft.  long, 
of  the  marshes,  and  no  pumping  station  is  llift.  wide,  and  10ft.  high.  The  12  boilers 
needed  at  the  outfall.  But  on  the  south  side  are  each  6ft.  diameter  and  80ft.  long,  The  en- 
the  levels  are  so  low  that  this  cannot  be  done,  gine-house  is  about  15^.  long,  and  about  58ft. 
and  therefore  the  outfall  sewer  is  under  ground,  wide;  the  boiler-house  about  112ft.  by  64ft. 
and  a  pumping  station  is  placed  at  its  outlet  to  The  chimney-shaft  when  completed,  will  be 
raise  the  sewage  into  the  reservoir.  abont  200ft.  high ;  the  coal-sheds  extend  eXong 

The  high,  middle  level,  and  outfall  sewers  one  side  of  the  reservoir  for  a  leugtli  of  about 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  are  now,  wiUi  tlie  580ft,  and  are  about  48ft  wide.  Tlie  entire 
exception  of  a  few  very  minor  connections  area  of  the  works,  including  the  reclaimed 
and  works,  completed.  The  low-level  sewer  ground  and  adjoining  land,  is  about  86  acres, 
on  the  soutib  eide  will  be  finished  this  year,  but  A  telegrapMo  wire  is  fixed  along  the  centre  of 
the  short  pieces  of  the  northern  low-level  the  arch  of  the  outfall  sewer  between  Deptford 
sewer  cannot  be  completed  until  the  Thames  and  Orossness,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  to 
Embankment  is  finished.  About  one-third  of  the  machinery  or  other  works  at  either  end  the 
the  metropolitan  sewage  is  now  intercepted  fact  may  be  instantly  made  known  and  assist- 
and  discharged  at  the  outfalls^  and  there  can  be  ance  procured.  The  southern  reservoir  has 
little  doubt  that  but  for  this  the  river  would  an  area  of  about  six  and  a  half  acres,  is  seven- 
have  been  much  more  offensive  this  dry  season  teen  feet  deep,  and  is  capable  of  holding  4^0,- 
than  it  has  yet  been.  000  cubic  feet,  or  27,000,000  gallons,  in  its  four 

The  areas  drained  by  the  three  leveb  on  the  compartments, 

north  side  are  as  follows :  The  drainage  from  the  low-lying  districts  of 

sttuMmiin.  Botherhithe,  Bermondsey,  Newington,  Yaux- 

TheKorthernHighl^jveitjesihodHitoageofHack-  hall,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  other  places. 

ney,  Homerton,  Stoke  Newlngton,  Stamford-hill,  \w  v              •       i                  j      x    x-u       x  x*   ..     x 

ninaej,  HoUoway.  Kenti8h*towi,   Hampatead;  Will  be  previoudy  pumped  at  the  station  at 

Hifftupto,  and  other  locaiitiea,  the  total  area  of  Deptford  Creek  fiH>m  the  low-level  sewer  up  to 

aai  i^ddto'iiiV^d  tokeitti'd;^                         •*  tiie  high-level   sewer^  which  (»rry  off  the 

end,  BetiuMd-green,  Shoreditch,  K^sland,  Isltnir-  drainage    of     JNunhead,    Dulwich,    I^orwood, 

.  *2iJ?^.5i' iL® ^& ci«^^«»^eiLHolw Oxford-  Brixton,  and  Olapham.     From  Deptford  the 

Kreet,  ana  irom  JSarawater  to  Kenfiai-green,  ana  'j.  j     j.  'ii  ^         xv  -u    A.^ x^  ii 

otheriooaiitiiefl,  the  total  area  of  whieh  is.... T7.....    iTi  united  Stream  Will  flow  tnrougn  toe  outiall 

The  Low  i^vei  takes  tte  drainage  of  Poplar^  sewer  to  Orossuess  pumping  Station,  where  it 

S2lV.J:SSL!ltoi£i,^A*i5feM:  wmbelifledintothereeemS-.    The  ma^mum 

ham,  Hammenmith,  and  a4)olsing  localitiea,  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  pumped  is  estimated 

total  area  heing ^  at  8,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  jmd  the  lift  as 

TotaL ««  varying  firom  10  to  20  feet    Triple  culverts 
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oonvey  the   sewage  to  and  from  the  pnmps,  nace.     It  maybe  of  almost  any  conceiyable 
and  are  built  over  each  other  to  avoid  the  ex-  capacity,  furnishing  gas  for  one  or  any  number 
pense  of  separate  foundations.  of  furnaces.    The  gas  producer  of  moderate 
The  course  of  the  sewage  is  from  the  outfaQ  size  is  a  chamber,  say  six  feet  by  twelve,  and 
sewer    along    the   low-level  culverts  to  the  ten  feet  high.    One  of  its  end  walls  contains  a 
pumps;  thence  to  the  reservoir  along  the  high-  fire-grate  reaching  to  half  its  height,  inclined 
level  culverts;  and  thence  either  to  the  low-  at  about  such  an  ande  as  a  heap  of  coals  would 
water  outlets,  or  to  the  deep  outlet,  along  the  naturally  take,  say  from  40  to  60  degrees,  ao- 
middle-level  culverts,  into  the  river.    In  addi-  cording  to  the  quality  of  coal, 
tion  to  the  sewage  which  will  accumulate  in       The  upper  portion  is  indined   also,  but  is 
the  reservoir  between  the  periods  of  discharge,  made  of  solid  iron  plates,  covered  with  fire- 
the  reservoir  will  provide  for  storing  rain  to  an  brick.    Stoppered  holes  are  provided  for  tiiein- 
extent  which  probably  will  not  be  exceeded  troduction  of  an  iron  bar  to  break  up  the  Aid 
more  than  a  few  days  in  the  year,  when  the  and  detach  clinkers.    The  ftiel  is  introduced 
overflow  may  take  place  at  a  less  favorable  through  apertures  above,  which  are  usually 
time  of  tide.    In  order  to  deliver  the  sewage  kept  closed.    It  is  introduced  in  emaU  quanti- 
into  the  river  under  as  favorable  condition  as  ties,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  supply  is  con- 
possible,  the  deep  outlet  is  constructed  with  a  sumed.    The  coal  being  ignited  at  the  lower 
neties  of  12  iron  pipes,  52in.  m  diameter,  ex-  portion  of  the  grate,  bums  slowly  under  a  mod- 
tending  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  erate  draft,  parting  first  with  its  most  vola^ 
fore-shore.     About  120  penstocks,  or  sluices,  ingredients — water,  ammonia,  etc.,  and  yidd- 
are  fixed  in  various  places,  nearly  100  of  the  ing  hydro-carbon   gases  and   some  carbonie 
number  being  in  the  reservoir.     For  about  acid.     The  combustion  is  now  continued  bj 
1,200ft.  the  river  will  be  embanked  by  a  retain-  admitting  a  gentle  current  of  air  through  the 
ing  wall  of  brickwork,  built  on  caisson  founda-  grate. 

tions  and  capped  with  granite ;   the  wall  will        At  the  lower  part  of  the  grate  oarbonio  acid 

be  backed  up  with  concrete,  and  the  reclaimed  is  formed  of  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  coke 

ground  fillea  in  and  levelled.    The  contracts,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    The  gas  ascendi 

both  for  the  buildings  and  the  en^es,  are  in  a  through  the  heated  mass  above,  and  losing  hatf 

forward   state,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  com-  its  oxygen,  becomes  carbonic  oxide,  a  combusU- 

Eleted  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Cottages  will  ble  gas  of  great  heating  value.  The  liberated 
e  erected  for  a  superintendent  and  a  staff  oxygen  also  combines  again  with  carbon,  pro- 
of workmen,  to  reside  at  the  works,  so  that  ducing  the  same  gas  in  equal  quantity  in  its 
constant  supervision  and  attendance  may  be  turn. 

given.  The  atmosphere  consists  of  about  one  part  of 

SIEMAN  PROOESS,  (The).    An  invention  oxygen  to  four  parts  of  nitrogen  by  weight 

of  vast  importance  to  American  mines  and  The  nitrogen  is  incombustible  and  tends  to 

manufactures  has  recently  been  introduced  at  diminish  tibe  richness  or  heating  power  of  the 

Pittsburg.    After  careful  and  thorough  experi-  other  gases.    In  order  to  balance  this  loss  and 

ments,  its  merits  are  now  fully  established.    It  secure  oxygen  in  sufScient  quantity,  water  is 

is  essentially  a  new  method  of  generating  and  brought  in  a  small  pipe  and  dowly  introdnoed 

applying  heat  in  the  processes  of  metallurgy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate.    The  spare  heat 

and  is  called  the  *^  Sieman  Furnace."    The  in-  converts  it  into  steam,  which,  traversing  the 

ventor  is  a  German,  residing  in  Great  Britain,  burning  mass  of  fuel,  is  decomposed  by  this 

where,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  the  new  powerMheatinto  hydrogen  and  oxygen.    The 

furnaces  are  being  extensively  and  successfully  latter  forms  carbonic  oxide  in  the  same  manner 

worked.    The  principle  is  applicable  to  all  pro-  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the  former  is  a 

cesses  of  reducing,  refining,  and  working  metal-  well-known  combustible  gas  in  its  pure  state, 

lie  ores,  or  metals,  and,  indeed,  wherever  heat  Each  cubic  foot  of  steam    thus  produces  as 

in  large  quantities  is  required.  much  inflammable  gas  as  five  cubic  feet  of  air. 

In  furnaces  of  the  old  style,  the  solid  fuel,  This  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 

whether  it  be  wood,  charcoal,  peat,  or  pit  coal,  that  water  consists  of  eight  parts  of  oxygen  to 

is  usually  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  one  of  hydrogen,  by  weight.     The  generation 

material  to  be  heated.    In  the  case  of  steel,  of  steam  being  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 

glass,  zinc,  ete.,  the  substances  are  enclosed  in  heat  in  the  fire,  regulates  itself  naturally  to  tiie 

retorts  or  pots  to  protect  them.    The  Sieman  requirements  of  uie  combustion.     The  total 

process  makes  a  radical  departure  firom  the  old  production  of  the  combustible  gases  varies,  of 

process  at  the  outset     A  ** producer  "  (a  re-  course,  with  the  amount  of  air  admitted;  and 

ceptacle  of  very  simple  construction)  receives  since  the  admission  of  air  into  the  grate  de- 

the  coal.    It  is  converted  into  gas  by  slow  com-  pends,  in  its  turn,  upon  tJ^e  consumption  of  the  • 

bustion,  and  conveyed  through  flues  into  the  gases  evolved,  the  production  is  always  regn- 

ftimaces,  where  the  heat  is  required.    Here  it  kted  by  ^e  demand  in  the  heating  fumaoea 

combines  with    atmospheric    air,  and  bums  The  production  of  gas  may  be  arrested  fot 

rapidly,  producing  a  degree  of  heat  adequate  to  several  hours  without  deranging  the  process  or 

all  purposes  required  in  the  arts.    This  produ-  wasting  the  material.    The  mass  of  the  fod 

oer  is  of  course  entirely  independent  of  the  fur-  and  the  brick- work  retain  sufikient  heat^  dor* 
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ing  an  interral  of  a  day  even^  to  produce  com-  entering  by  the  reversal  of  the  valves  through 
bastion  when  a  new  supply  is  required.  The  the  passages,  raised^ to  an  intense  heat  by  the 
combustible  gases  having  been  formed  as  above  outgoing  refuse  of  combustion,  take  up  what 
described,  are  made  to  pass  some  distance  their  predecessors  had  lefb.  Tliey  enter  the 
through  a  large  flue,  during  which  passage  they  furnace  at  a  White  heat,  and  there  add  to  their 
are  cooled,  and  made  to  precipitate  any  small  carried  heat  that  due  to  their  mutual  chemical 
amount  of  sulphur  which  may  have  passed  action.  It  is  estimated  ^at  about  4,000  degrees 
with  them  from  the  coaL  They  enter  the  fur-  of  heat  are  thus  carried,  while  8,000  degrees  are 
nace  purified  from  all  materials  noxious  in  taken  from  ^e  regenerator  in  passing.  This 
metallurgical  processes,  and  are  now  prepared  intense  heat,  if  not  moderated,  womd  melt 
for  combustion.  down  the  most  refractory  materials  of  the  to* 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  excess  of  pressure  nace.  In  this  manner  the  regenerators  are 
in  the  main  gas  flue  above  that  of  the  air,  in  alternately  heated  and  cooled  at  such  brief  in- 
order  to  prevent  any  inward  draft,  which  tervals  as  observation  may  indicate  to  be 
would  produce  partial  combustion  in  the  gas,  necessary.  The  result  is  that  a  vast  ec<Hiomy 
thus  diminishing  the  heating  power  and  clog-  of  heat  is  effected,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fling  the  flues  with  soot  The  gas  must  there-  quality  and  quantity  of  the  heat  is  under  the 
fore  be  put  into  the  furnace,  without  a  chim-  control  of  the  engineer  every  moment.  The 
ney  draft,  which  can  be  done  by  placing  the  supply  of  gas  depends  upon  the  supply  of  air  to 

Eroducers  at  a  lower  level  than  the  fumaoes.  the  producer,  and  can,  of  course,  be  stopped  by 

f  this  is  impracticable,  another  expedient  is  closing  the  draft    By  placing  the  inlets  for  air 

used.    The  mixed  gases  leaving  the  producers  or  gas  at  less  or  greater  distances,  the  com- 

have  a  temperature  of  800  degrees  to  400  de-  bustion  in  the  heating  furnaces  is  made  rapid 

grees  Fahrenheit  which  must  in  all  cases  be  or  gradual  at  will.     So,  also,  the  heat  can  be 

sacriflced,  as  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  directed   upon    particular   points  by  nicely- 

result,  at  what  temperature  the  gas  to  be  adjusted  contrivances,  which   the   ingenious 

heated  enters  the  regenerators  or  air  chambers,  bmlder  will  apply  for  himself. 

The  final  temperature  will  always  be  that  of  the  The  advantages  of  this  system,  as  claimed  by 

heated  cluunbers  of  the  fdmace.  the  inventor,  and  demonstrated  in  practice, 

The  initial  heat  of  the  gas  la  therefore  made  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

available  for  producing  purposes.    The  gas  is  1st  It   enables   the  manufacturer  to  usCi 

caused  to  rise  about  20  feet,  then  carried  about  profitably,  that  large  class  of  soft  coals  which, 

20  to  80  feet  horizontally,  and  let  down  into  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphur,  or  the  ex- 

the  fomace.    The  tube  being  exposed  to  the  cess  of  bituminous  matter,  are  now  worthless, 

air  causes  the  gas  to  cool  and  increases  its  den-  cr  only  applicable  when  used, 

sity  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  so  that  the  column  2d.  It   gives  unlimited  command  of  heat, 

is  urged  forward  into  the  fiimace  by  the  added  without  the  intense  chinmey  draft  used  in  the 

wdght  of  the  cooler  gases.  old  fdmaces,  at  great  cost 

Under  the  furnaces,  where  the  heat  is  to  be  8d.  Great  purity  and  gentieness  of  flame, 
used,  chambers  are  built,  packed  with  fire-  which  largely  diminishes  the  oxidation  or  de- 
brick,  having  open  spaces  between  them,  terioration  of  material  heated  in  the  fomace^ 
These  are  four  in  number,  and  are  called  re-  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  product 
generators.  They  work  in  pairs,  the  gas  4th.  Great  increased  durability  of  fomace, 
ascending  through  one,  while  air  ascends  owing  to  the  absence  of  ashes^  and  perfect  uni- 
through  the  next  The  gas  and  air  enter  the  formity  of  heat  throughout  the  works, 
furnace,  and  produce  the  heat  due  to  their  6th.  Saving  of  space  within  the  works,  and 
chemical  union.  At  the  other  end  of  the  fur-  cleanliness  in  operating,  the  fdel  being  converted 
nace  are  similar  outiets,  connected  with  the  into  gas  outside. 

other  pair  of   regenerators.     The  combined  6th.  The  complete  control  of  the  intensity  of 

gases,  after  doing  their  work  in  the  ftimaoe,  the  heat,  and  unlimited  command  of  the  chemi- 

pass  down  these  outlets,  still  retaining  a  por*  cal  nature  of  the  fiame^  which  may  be  arrested 

tion  of  their  heat,  which  they  impart  to  these  wholly,  or  changed  from  a  reducing  to  an  oxi- 

regenerators,  and  move  on  to  the  chinmey,  dizing  flame,  or  the  reverse,  at  any  moment, 

The  last-named  regenerators  soon  become  in-  tending  to  fiicilitate  aU  metallurgical  opera- 

tensely  heated  by  this  treatment    The  passa^  tions. 

between   these  chambers   are  supplied  with  7th.  The  complete  consnmption  of  the  smoke 

valves  and  deflecting  plates,  which  act  like  four-  of  soft  coal,  so  that  none  of  it  is  seen  rising 

way  cocks.    By  the  use  of  a  lever,  these  re-  from 'the  chimney,  rendering  thi»  furnace  of 

l^nerators  and  air  ways,  which  were  carrying  great  value  in  large  manufactoring  towns, 

off  the  waste    gases  after  combustion,  can  Upon  this  latter  point,  Sir   wiiliam  Arm- 

instantiy  be  used  for  conducting  gas  and  air  strong^  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  British 

into   the  furnace,  while  those  which  before  Scientiflc  Association,  remarks : — ^*  The  produo- 

canied  gas  and  air  in,  now  take  out  the  ex-  tion  of  smoke  is  unnecessary  and  inexcusa- 

hansted  gases  to  the  chinmey.    By  this  simple  ble.    The  Sieman  process  remedies  this  waste, 

expedient  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  wasted  and  removes  a  great  souvoe  oi  public  annoy* 

in  the  old  furnaces  is  saved.    The  gas  and  air  anoe." 
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In  these  faniacea  the  heal;  evdved  by  eomr  on  his  retora  to  New  Havea  in  1804^  he  ddxf- 

bnstion  is  superadded  to  that  previooBlj  ao-  ered  his  first  course  of  lectures  to  the  stadeBti 

quired  by  the  gases.    Thus,  in  addition  to.  the  of  Yale  College.    In  1806  he  went  to  Europe 

economy,  a  greater  intenait  j  of  heat  is  obtained  in  order  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  eminent 

than  is  possible  by  ordinary  combustion.     In  men  in  London -and  Edinburgh,  and  after  tn 

fact,  as  we  heat  eyolyed  in  the  furnace,  or  so  absence  of  fifteen  months  he  returned  to  N«v 

much  of  it  as  is  not  communicated  to  the  Haven,  and  published  an  account  of  his  jonnu^ 

bodies  exposed  to  its  action,  continually  re-  and  residence  abroad  in  two  duodecimo  vdmnei. 

turns  to  augment  the  new  fuel,  there  appears  Few  American  books  of  travels  have  ever  been 

to  be  no  limit  in  the  temperature  attainable,  so  popular  as  this  narratilTe  of  lus  Eoropea 

except  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  materials  observations.    Not  long  afterward  he  made  t 

of  which  the  furnace  is  composed.  geological  survey  of  part  of  his  native  States 

Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  t 
the  Boyal  Institute,  says: — "l^e  Sieman  pro-  series  of  scientific  explorations  now  widdy  ex- 
cess is  founded  on  philosophical  principles,  and  tended  through  America, 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  all       In  1818,  Professor   Silliman   founded  the 
metallurgical  operations.^'  *'  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arfcs,'*  with 

The  new  process  is  r^>idly  coming  into  use  which  his  name  is  still  connected.  This  Joa^ 
in  Europe.  It  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  nal,  now  in  its  eighty-^hth  volume,  a  snrmor 
heating  gas  in  Paris,  some  thirty  producers  of  most  of  its  contemporaries,  has  been  reoog- 
being  erected  to  supply  the  city.  In  the  zinc  nized  at  home  and  abroad  for  nearly  fif^ 
and  brass  works  of  Germany  it  is  also  success*  years  as  the  chief  repository  of  Amerien 
fuUy  applied,  while  in  England  there  is  scarcely  Science.  Its  publication  called  for  inoeesnt 
any  brandi  of  iron  or  steel  working  in  which  it  labor,  as  well  as  for  heavy  and  unrequited  oat- 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  lays  upon  the  part  of  the  editor;  but  its  ae- 

The  process  was  first  introduced  into  this  knowledged  services  in  the  advancement  end 

country  by  Park  Brothers,  extensive  manufac-  diffusion  of  scientific  learning^  entitle  its  foondv 

turers  of  steel  and  sheet  copper,  at  Pittsburg.  to  the  honorable  remembrance  of  every  scholir. 

In  the  extensive  flint  glass  works  near  Park        In  1807  Professor  Silliman  made  a  chenoied 

Brothers,  Mr.  Davis  has  tested  the  process  for  analysis  of  a  meteorite  of  great  size  and  bril- 

eight  months,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  liancy  which  had  burst  in  the  town  of  Westa^ 

The  furnaces  formerly  used  about  nine  tons  of  Conn.    He  afterward  assisted  Dr.  Hare  in  bii 

the  best  coal  to  do  work  which  is  now  done  by  experiments  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe, 

about  five  tons  of  the  poorest  coal.    The  finest  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "  compound  blowpipe," 

quality  of  glass  is  made  at  these  works.    The  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.    This  invcDr 

manageableness  of  the  heat  is  shown  by  the  tion  he  applied  to  the  fusion  of  a  variety  of 

fact  that  a  furnace  exposed  to  a  temperature  bodies  before  regarded  as  infusible.    In  1822, 

of  4,000,  degrees  showed  no  signs  of  fiuxing,  durins  the  progress  of  some  investagationfl  eoft- 

the  central   pillars  coming   out  with    every  nected  with  the  galvanic  battery,  he  first  estab- 

angle  as  sharp  as  when  the  heat  was  first  lished  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  partideaaf 

applied.  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole^ 

SILLIMAJN',  BBiiTJAMiN,  LL.D.,  an  American  and  the  retransfer  when  the  points  are  shified. 
physicist,  born  in  North  Stratford,  Connecticut^  Professor  Silliman  was  probably  the  first  ia 
August  8,  1779,  died  at  New  Haven,  Oonnecti-  America  to  lecture  before  a  miscellaneous  to- 
cut,  November  24,  1864.  His  father.  Gold  dience  on  scientific  subjects.  While  discharginc 
Selleck  Silliman,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  his  continuous  duties  as  a  college  instructor  ana 
1752,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  Fairfield,  as  editor  of  a  scientific  Journal,  he  was  in- 
and  daring  the  Revolutionary  war  a  brigadier-  quently  invited  to  give  public  lectures  onChem- 
general  of  the  State  militia.  When  the  British  istry  and  Geology,  and  much  of  the  interest  now 
forces  invaded  the  coast  at  New  Haven,  burning  manifested  in  those  departments  of  science  mf^ 
towns  and  villages  in  their  progress,  the  family  be  traced  to  his  influence.  In  Boston,  New 
fled  to  North  Stratford,  now  Trumbull,  where,  York,  Philadelphia,  Waalungton,  New  Orleans 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities,  he  repeate^ 
was  bom.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  a  few  delivered  a  series  of  popular  discourses,  white 
/years  after,  his  education  devolved  upon  the  liis  more  scientific  lectures  at  New  Haven  have 
widowed  mother,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  attracted  young  men  from  every  part  of  the 
he  was  fitted  for  college,  graduating  at  Yale  in  United  States.  Among  the  services  which  he 
1796,  among  the  first  in  his  Ciass.  In  1799  he  rendered  at  once  to  science  and  to  his  alna 
was  appointed  to  a  tutorship.  It  was  his  in  •  mater,  was  the  acquisition,  by  purchase,  of  the 
tention  to  enter  upon  the  practise  of  law,  for  Gibbs  Oabinet,  then  altogether  the  best  coUeo- 
whlch  he  had  begun  to  qualify  himself  by  pro*  tion  of  minerals  in  the  country,  which  hy  snbse- 
fessional  studies ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  quent  enlargement  through  his  energetio  effcfft^ 
D  wight,  he  consented  to  give  up  his  chosen  stands  a  memorial  for  him  through  all  tima 
course,  and  prepare  himself  for  a  professorship  He  found  great  pleasure  in  helping  forward 
of  Obomistry  and  Geology.  He  accordingly  other  men  of  science,  his  house  and  his  labcn^ 
passed  two  years  in  study  at  Philadelphia,  and  tory  always  being  open  to  receive  them,  and 
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Ho  was  Qver  readj  to  fhrther  the  advancement  aoter  were  fkithfdl  to  the  life,  liaving  beea 

of  ecientif  0  investagations  in  evorj  part  of  the  drawn   from   personal   observation   of  thoflo 

country,  his  long  labors  bringing  nim  honor  aronndher,  ana  doabtless  she  had  herself  taken 

from  all  parts  of  the  world.    His  name  is  on  a  leading  part  in  many  of  the  dialogues  she  has 

the  roll  of  most  of  tiie  prmcipal  scientific  so-  so  graphically  recorded.    Her  brother,  Capt. 

cieties  of  Europe  as  well  as  those  in  his  own  Sindair,  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  naughty 

country.    In  lecturing,  his  language  was  sim-  boy  who  did  all  the  mischief  in  her  **  Holiday 

pie,  his  flow  of  words  easy,  his  style  animated.  House.'-    Her  works  have  all  been  republished 

abounding  in  life-like  and  well*adomed  descrip-  in  this  country,  and  with  great  success.    Sho 

tion,  often  eloquent,  and  sometimes  varied  with  contributed  to  many  charitable  oblecta.  but 

anecdote,  running  occaMondly  into  wide  di-  took  special  pleasure  in  works  of  public  utility. 

gression»— his  noble  countenance  and  command-  She  established  a  mission  station  near  Edin- 

ing  figure  often  calling  forth  the  applause  of  his  burgh,  and  maintained  a  large  industrial  school 

audience  as  he  passed  through  the  lecture  hall,  to  prepare  ^la  for  domestic  service;   took 

He  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  sacred  Scrip*  measures  to  improve  not  only  the  condition  of 

tures,  and  in  his  lectured  upon  geology  aided  the  poor  and  the  aged,  but  also  to  cultivate  the 

greatly  in  removing  from  the  religious  world  literary  tastes  of  l£e  nigher  classes.    She  also 

tiieapprehension  that  science  and  religion  were  induced  a  number  of  young  artisans  to  form 

hostile  in  their  teachings.  themselves  into  a  volunteer  corps,  providing  at 

In  1853  Professor  Silliman  resigned  his  po-  her  own  expense  a  handsome  uniform,  a  drill 

aition  in  Yale  College,  and  was  elected  Emeri-  sergeant,  and  a  band  of  music.    Of  late  years 

tus  Professor;  but  atthe  request  of  his  coileaguea  her  attention  has  been  occupied  by  ^e  super* 

he  continued  to  lecture  on  G^logy  until  June,  intendence  of  a  charitable  institution  for  wid- 

1855,  when  he  ^ave  his  dosing  academic  course,  ows  of  officers  of  the  army.    At  her  funeral 

In  1851  he  agam  visited  Europe,  after  a  lapse  many  hundreds  of  the  working  classes  lined  ^e 

of  nearly  half  a  century,  travelling  for  the  first  streets,  and  her  own  company  of  volunteers 

time  through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  were  present  to  show  respect  for  their  worthy 

Sicily,  an  account  of  which  visit  appeared  in  1858.  benefactress. 

After  his  retirement  from  academic  labors,  SMITH,  Hon.  Calbb  Blood,  Judge  of  the 

his  time  was  for  the  most  part  passed  in  home  United  States  District  Court,  and  ex-Secretary 

enjoyments,  his  health  and  vigor  continuing  to  of  the  Interior ;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April 

a  good  degree  unimpaired.    Blending  with  and  16.  1808 ;  died  at  IndianapoHs,  Indiana,  Jan.  7, 

ennobling  all  his  virtues,  was  the  child-like  1864.   When  about  six  years  of  age,  his  parents 

simplidty  of  his  Christian  character,  shedding  a«  removed  to  Cindnnati,  in  which  city,  and  in 

lustre  over  the  evening  of  his  happy  and  hon-  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  he  recdved 

orable  life.    For  a  few  days  previous  to  his  his  education.    He  studied  law  at  Cincinnati 

death  he  had  been  indisposed,  though  with  no  and  Connersville,  Indiana ;  where,  in  1828,  he 

alarming  symptoms;  but  after  anight  of  refresh-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  upon  the 

ing  rest,  he  offered  his  morning  sacrifice  of  practice  of  his  profession.    In  1882  he  estab- 

praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  in  a  moment  was  lished  and  edited  a  Whig  journal  called  the 

gone.    Professor  SiUiman's  scientific  publica-  "Indiana  Sentinel;"  in  1888  he  was  elected  a 

tions,  aside  from  the  contributions  to  his  Journal,  member  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  reelected 

were  chiefly  text-books.    He  edited  Henry's  xmtil  1886,  when  he  officiated  as  speaker;  in 

Chemistry  and  BakeweU's  Geology,  for  the  use  1847  and  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board 

of  his  pupils,  and  in  1880  publisned  a  Chemis-  of  Fund  Commissioners,  and  a  Bepresentativo 

try,  in  two  volumes.  in  Congress  from  1848  to  1849,  and  subse- 

SINCLAIR,  Catsabdie,  a  Scottish  authoress,  cniently  was  on  the  commission  with  Messrs. 
bom  in  Edinburgh  April  17, 1800,  died  at  Een-  Corwin  and  Payne,  under  the  Mexican  treaty, 
sington,  London,  Aug.  6th,  1864.  She  was  the  About  1860  he  became  interested  in  the  June- 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  was  early  tlon  Bailroad  Company,  was  elected  its  Presi- 
distinguished  both  for  literary  talent  and  be-  dent,  and  removed  to  Cindnnati  to  disdiarge 
nevolence.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  far  the  duties  of  that  podtion  and  to  «pursue  his 
ther's  life  she  acted  as  his  secretary,  and  her  car  profeedon.  In  1856  he  was  one  of  the  pred« 
reer  as  an  authoress  commenced  about  the  time  dential  electors  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  Ohio, 
of  his  death  in  1885,  when  she  publidied  two  having  been  connected  with  the  Republican 
volumes,  entitled  "  Modem  AccompHdiments "  party  from  its  organization.  In  1858  he  re- 
and  *'  Modem  Society.*'  The  populiuity  of  these  moved  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained  until 
works  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tnat  thirty  thou-  he  recdved  the  appointment'of  Secretary  of  the 
sand  of  them  have  been  sold  in  England.  Since  Interior  from  Prudent  Lincoln,  in  1861.  He 
then  she  has  given  to  the  press  a  number  of  was  also  a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress  in 
other  successful  productions,  among  which  are  Washington,  February,  1861.  In  Decembeor, 
"Cross  Purposes,"  "Hill  and  Valley,"  "The  1862,  he  redgned  the  office  of  SecrotWT,  and 
Journey  of  Life,"  "  The  Budness  of  Life,"  "  The  was  appomted  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
Mysterious  Marriage,"  "Modem  Flirtations,"  forlnmana.  Judge  Smith  had  been  somewhat 
"Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,"  and  "Beatrice."  indisposed  for  some  months,  but  had  attended 
In  all  her  works,  her  representations  of  chu^  to  his  duties  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
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oooarred   snddenly  flrom  a  seyere  attack  of  damage.    A  shell  went  throngh  the  roof,  teariutg 

hemorrhage.  v°''^***';?«^,.*H?  *<><?"»  ."PP|p«  ?P  ^^^^"^ 

professor  m  Kenyon  OoUege,  born  in  1797,  died  tUeifrom  the  roo^  bursting  out  the  window^  smash- 
in  Portland,  Maine,  Sept.  6,  1864.  He  wos  a  ing  the  composing  stone,  openins  the  whole  buildiiig 
son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  for  half  a  oentary  ***  *^®  sun-hght.  Another  shell  had  dashed  the  ride- 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stam-  ^{J^  ^ouTto*iimitrSi\SJS^  on°  N^SS 
ford.  Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  OoUege  in  u coiSier ^  office  wa^ ttlunio^BTS^ PannOT and 
1816,  and  at  Andover  Semmarr  in  1820.  In  Ezchanee  Bank,  and  Charleston  Bank.  Thej  wen 
1822  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  costlj  buildings,  fitted  up  with  marble  mantel^ 
ministry  in  Portland,  and  the  same  year  was  floors  of  terracotta  tiles,  counters  elaborate  in  earned 
married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  2?'^'  *°**  with  gorgeous  frescom^  on  the  waHa. 
TT  J  xrr  J  rt  T^  a  vu  11  ■»_  ^  V  The  rooms  are  silent  now.  The  oaken  doors  splin- 
Leonard  W  oods,  D.  D..  Abbott  Professor  of  tered,  the  frescoing  washed  from  the  walls  by  the 
Christian  Theology  at  Andover.    A  fulmre  of  rains  which  drip  from  the  shattered  roo^  the  desks 

health^after  a  few  years,  required  his  removal  ve  kindlinj^^  wood,^the  cornice-work  has  dropped 

from  -       -  -  -  *       -^        -._    X  x,^  3  x.^   .,.  ,._ 


sue 

River.  

satisfied  with  the  Congregational  system,  he  ap-  helped  on  the  rebellion— contributed  of  their  lun^ 

plied  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  inaugurate  it,  and  invested  largely  in  the  State 

Ha  wflfl  nrdftiTiMl  At  Waw  RA<?ford  hv  thfl  Riirht  **oc^  ^  P^*°®  ^^  State  on  a  war  footing.    By  • 

Ue  was  orUMea  at  «  ew  IJeaiorODy  tne  ICignt  document  which  has  faUen  into  my  hands  aSd  wMch 

Rev.  Beiy.  Bosworth  Smith,  D.  p..  Bishop  of  ^^b  before  me,  I  notice  that  the  three  banks  already 

Kentucky,  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  being  named  held  on  January  6, 1862^  six  hundred  and  ten 

prevented  from  officiating  by  a  sudden  illness,  thousand  dollars'  wortn  of  the  seven  per  cent.  State 

After  receiving  Priests'  Orders  from  the  hands  ■♦ojk,  issued  under  the  act  of  pccember,  1861. 

of  Bishop  E^tbnm,  he  entered  upon  his  datiee  J^J^a^^^^'on'^^ie^t'r  WeSh'o'^ 

as  Milnor  Trofessor  of  Systematic  Divmity  at  ^as  open.    The  windows  had  lost  their  glazing  and 

Gambler,  to  which  post  he  had  been  appointed  were  ooarded  up.    Sixteen  shots  have  strucS  the 

and  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.    In  this  building.    The  Charleston  Hotel  has  several  great 

important  department  of  duty  he  continued  for  boles  in  the  walls.                          o* -ir-.v    i»    *u* 

^sJk^^^n  ,rA««l  A^^^^  «r^««  r^fi  «ri.:^v«  i»^  «r«-  Thc  churchcs  hsvc  uot  oscapod.    St  Michaera,  the 

e  ghteen  years,  durmg  four  of  which  he  was  eldest  of  all,  has  been  repeately  struck.    The  par^. 

also  President  of  Kenyon  College.     In  both  ment  is  thick  with  broken  glass  which  has  been 

capacities  he  displayed  distinguished  merit,  add-  rattled  from  the  windows  bv  the  explosions  of  the 

ing  to  mature  and  finished  scholarship  unusual  shells.    All  the  churches  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 

prudence,  thorough  application,  and  marked  ^*y  ""^  wrecks. 

executive  ability.    On  his  resignation  of  the  In  that  comer  of  the  State  occupied  by  Fed- 

Milnor  Professorship  in  December,  1868,  the  eral  troops,  of  which  Beaufort  is  the  prindpal 

Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  unani-  place,  apart  from  ^e  military  and  naval  head- 

mously  appointed  hun  Emeritus  Professor,  a  quarters,  a  mass  State  Convention  was  held  on 

tribute  of  respect  most  fitting  and  appropriate.  Tuesday,  April  17.    The  call  for  the  Conven- 

SOUTH  CABOLIKA.    The  movements  of  tion  invited  the  people  of  the  State  "  without 

the  war  left  the  State  of  South  Carolina  com-  distinction  of  color  "  to  participate  in  the  eleo- 

paratively  undisturbed  during  1864.    The  Fed-  fion  of  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Presidential 

eral  fieet  occupied  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  Convention.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  ocA- 

of  Charleston.    Morris  Island  was  also  held,  ored  persons,  and  two-thirds  as  many  whites, 

and  an  artillery  fire  waa  Erected  at  intervals  assembled  and  selected  twelve  whites  and  four 

against  Fort  Sumter  and  the  city  of  Charleston.  Africans  as  delegates.    A  series  of  resolntiana 

Hilton  Head  was  also  occupied  by  troops,  and  was  also  adopted.    These  delegates,  however, 

Port  Royal  preserved  as  the  base  of  Federal  although  admitted  to  seats,  were  not  allowed 

military  operations  on  the  coast  of  the  State,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 

Some  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  hostile  Convention. 

troops,  and  some  expeditions  were  made  by  The  secession  State  €k>vemment  held  the 
bodies  of  the  Fedwal  troops,  but  the  results,  control  of  idmost  all  the  State,  and  con- 
exoepting  so  far  as  related  under  the  title  of  tinned  in  imdisturbed  operation  through  the 
Abmt  Operations,  were  unimportant.  The  year.  The  Legi^ature,  wnen  in  session,  adopt- 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  Charleston  suffered  ed  resolutions  expressive  of  its  unshaken  pur- 
much  ii^ury  from  the  shells  thrown  into  it  by  pose  to  secure  mdependence  and  separation 
the  distant  Federal  guns.  Some  of  the  effects  from  the  Nortiiem  States,  and  dedsjnng  the 
of  the  shells  are  thus  described  by  a  visitor :  importance  of  restnuning  the  Bichmond  Gk>v- 

We  visited  the  old  office  of  the  "Mercury,"  in  ©rnment  strictiy  within  the- exercise. of  powers 

Broad  street.    A  message  sent  by  the  "Marah  An-  delegated  to  it  in  its  Constitution.     On  the  gub- 

Sel"  had  preceded  us,  entering  the  roo^  passing  into  ject  of  peace  the  views  expressed  by  Gov.  Bon- 

ie  chimney,  and  explodmg  within,  dumping;  sevoral  J^    ^^  his  message  to  the  LeKialature,  M^ 

card  loads  of  brickbats,  mortar,  and  soot  into  the  ZoJilii   oa^-^li^wT^                 ajuiS««H«i^,  k*^ 

editorial  room,  smashing  all  the  windows,  and  splin-  ^^^^  »»  louows : 

tering  the  doors.  Those  in  whom  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 

The  "  Courier,"  in  Bay  street,  had  not  escaped  Confederate  (Jovemment  reodes  have  done  all  they 
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mn.  with  propriety,  to  show  the  North  and  the  world 
that  we  are  desirous  of  peace.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  there  can  be  no  peace  without  submission 
on  our  part,  and  reconstruction.  A  people  who^ 
under  such  circumstances,  could  be  induced  to  per- 
sist in  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  outside  of  the  consti- 
tutional mode,  are  already  subjugated.  Such  a 
oourse,  with  the  blood  of  uieir  sons  and  brothers 
■till  moist  on  their  soiL  the  wrongs  of  their  outraged 
women  still  unayenged,  the  ruins  of  their  residences 
and  granaries  still  smoldnKt  would  be  unbecoming 
the  great  Confederate  ^ople,  who,  four  years  since, 
with  so  much  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  resolved 
to  maintain  at  eyery  cost  their  right  to  abolish  the 
former  goyemment  **  and  to  estabush  a  new  goyerA- 
ment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  suety  and  happi- 
ness.'' We  can  obtain  no  peace  that  would  not 
degrade  us,  except  such  as  we  shall  seoure  by  the 
defeat  of  our  enemies. 

On  Deo.  19th  new  State  officers  were  inanga- 
rated,  viz. :  A.  G.  Magrath  as  Governor,  and 
H.  Bk  McGaw  as  Lieut-Goyemor.  In  his 
inangoral  the  Goyemor  thus  endeavors  to 
arouse  the  energies  of  the  people : 

While  I  would  stimulate  into  actiyity  all  the  re- 
sources we  may  haye,  and  prepare  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  rights  to  which  we  are  entitied.  X  haye 
the  utmost  confidence  that  in  this  we  shall  surely 

Saye  the  way  to  that  peace  which  we  all  so  much 
esire^  and  which  our  enemies  have  hitherto  denied 
ns.  I  haye  no  hope  in  their  forbearance ;  for  I  haye 
no  belief  in  their  numanity.  I  haye  no  reliance  in 
their  moderation ;  for  I  haye  no  faith  in  their  Justice. 
When  their  hope  of  success  shall  fade  away,  and 
that  it  will  do  wnen  they  realise  the  unalterable  pur- 
pose by  which  we  are  animated,  then  will  they  think 
of  peace.  And  that  peace  only  will  be  lasting  which 
rests  upon  the  conyiction  of  our  stren^h;  as  that 
peace  only  can  be  honorable  which  inyolves  the 
admission  of  our  independence.  Let  not  the  appre- 
hension that  we  are  exhausted  find  place  in  our 
minds,  or  its  poison  sicken  our  hearts.  What  peo- 
ple haye  ever  struggled  for  more  than  the  boon 
we  seek  to  secure  f  Wliat  people,  eyen  amid  the 
proud  list  of  European  dynasties,  could  haye  sus- 
tained for  four  years  such  a  war  as  that  wa^d  upon 
ns  (and  at  the  close  of  that  period  haye  still  main- 
tained in  the  field  an  army,  in  numbers,  in  confi- 
dence, and  in  discipline,  equal  to  that  which  rallies 
under  our  banners).  Other  nations,  for  lesser  pur- 
poses, haye  striyen  longer,  endured  more  than  we 
nave,  and  won  for  themsefyes  imperishable  honor. 
Let  us  not  hesitate  in  our  purpose  or  falter  in  its 
execution. 

With  a  voting  popnlation  of  forty-seven  thou- 
sand the  State  mrnished  to  the  rebel  army  sixty- 
five  thousand  men.  Of  all  the  persons  who 
might  have  claimed  exemption  from  militaiy 
service,  less  than  one  hundred  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
fiant spirit  shown  hy  the  Governors,  the  State 
was  regarded  as  too  thoroughly  exnausted  to 
permit  another  man  to  be  taken  from  her  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  interests. 

SPAIK.  A  Kingdom  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  present  queen.  Isabella  11.,  bom  October 
lOtk  1830,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Fer- 
nando YII.,  succeeded  her  father  on  September 
29th,  1833,  declared  of  age  by  the  Oortes  No- 
vember 8th,  1843.  Her  eldest  son  and  heir  to 
he  throne  is  Alfonso,  Prince  of  AsturiaS)  horn 
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November  28th,  1857.  The  last  general  cen- 
sus, taken  May  21st,  1857,  stated  tiie  area  and 
total  population  of  the  kingdom  as  follows : 


Anftofbrllik 
■qium  mOM. 

POpaUtloa. 

GoDtinent  of  Spain 

177,181 
1,7BT 
S»2S0 

16|807,T58 
2ML9G8 

Balearic  Islanos 

OiwtTF  IslaDds 

S27446 

■' 

18S|7fi6         1<V801,861 

The  budget  of  the  year  1862,  and 
ax  months  of  the  year  1868,*  makes 
lowing  estimate  of  the  public  receipts 
penditores :  ^ 

fiojal  honsehold 

Oortes 

PabUcdebt 

Indemnities 

Pensions 

President  of  the  ConndL 

Statistics 

Foreign  AAdrs. 

Jnstlee 

Pablio  worship 

War 

Navy 

Interior 

Pablio  works 

Finances 


the  first 
the  fol- 
aod  ex- 


Bwh.t 

«,28S,478 

576,986,918 

31,916,5«S 

281,06,891 

e6i,000 

14,188,681 

34,194,816 

48l489l98S 

266,294,270 

670,944,871 

176,666,158 

168,078,404 

142,187,81S 

T08,62^669 


Total  ordinary  expenditnreSb 2,997,710,268 

Extraordinary 66^986,788 

Ttotalofexp«Bditars6 .8,56a.697/)01 

OlDTir ABT  : 

Direct  taxes 784,805,000 

Indireot  taxes 766,290,600 

Stamps^  State  monopolies  (salt,  tobacco). . .  .1,168,266.000 
Snrplns  of  Colonial  chests 178,500,000 

2,876,851,600 
Extraordinary  (sales  of  national  property) 556,498,166 

8,482,849,666 
Deficit 180,847,885 

The  public  debt,  on  December  1st,  1862, 
amounted  to  15,066,675,185  reals  (the  annual 
interest  to  889,994,860  reals). 

The  Spanish  Army,  according  to  the  ^' Alma- 
nach  de  Qotha  "  for  1864,  consisted,  in  1868,  of 
8  captain-generals,  50  lieutenant-generals,  110 
meioT'g^in.eTBlB,  812  brigadier-generals,  9,208 
officers,  and  286,801  priyates ;  beddes  a  num- 
ber of  regiments  in  Oaba,  Porto  Rico,  San  Do* 
mingo,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Spanish  fleet,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was,  in  1862,  composed  as  follows : 

MUn^  VmtU. 

5  sldpa  of  the  Una,  osirylBg  eadL 84  Guba 

8  firlgates  •*  ..    .        ^ .    .^       ^ 

4  corvettes  ** 

8  brigs  «" 

1  icbooDer  " 

10  schooners  ** 

6  feluccas,  ** 
10  transpcrta,  ** 

44  sailing  Tessels. 

*  The  receipts  for  the  year  1862  alone  were  estimated  at 
8,081,669.000,  and  the  expenditures  at  2,021,18^280  reals. 

t  Cfne  nnndred  reals  are  equal  to  14.98 ;  one  real,  fbeta 
Ibre,  is  about  equal  to  five  cent&    The  flgnres  abora  maj 
therefore,  be  conrerted  Into  American  money  by  dtridiBg 
them  by  twenty. 
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88  lidewlitel  steamart. 
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There  were,  besides,  in^he  course  of  oon- 
^traction,  the  following  screw  steamers : 

9  iron-clad  ahlpa  of  the  line,  eanrlsg  togethar  89  Onna. 

10  •*       fti«nto^  *^         each      40       *" 
6  frlgatea,                                  «  «  61       « 

11  achoonera,  *"  **  9       ^ 
6  gnnboeta,                              "           **  9       •* 

The  personnel  of  the  marine  was  1,131  offi- 
cers, 189  accoantants,  128  m^hanics,  18,750 
sailors,  8,200  marine  soldiers,  and  689  guards 
of  arsen^ 

The  imports  in  1860  amonnted  to  1,488,818,- 
498  reals,  the  e^rts  to  1,098,208,445  reals. 
The  arrivals  in  Spanish  ports  were,  in  1860, 
10,127  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,851,988 ;  the  departures,  9,097  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1 ,244,520.  But  this 
did  not  include  the  coasting  trade,  in  which 
the  arrivals  were  48,932  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,895,721 ;  and  the  departures,  48,812, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,879,827. 

In  March  the  Spanish  Grovemment  became 
involved  in  a  serious  difficulty  with  Peru ;  for 
the  history  of  which  see  Peku. 

The  war  of  Spain  against  the  people  of  San 
Domingo  took  a  turn  very  unfavorable  to  the 
Spaniards.  Kot  only  were  her  troops  swept 
away  by  the  murderous  climate  and  the  bravery 
of  the  Dominicans,  but  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Spanish  (rovemment  became  so 
great)  that  Gen.  Narvaez,  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  Queen  with  fonning  a  new 
ministry,  declared,  in  union  with  all  his  col- 
leagues, that  San  Domingo  must  be  given  up, 
and  insisted  that  this  must  be  announced  in 
the  Queen^s  speech  on  opening  the  Cortes. 
The  Queen  stood  out  against  this  decision,  and 
the  new  ministers  resigned  in  a  body ;  but  the 
attempt  to  form  a  new  ministry  which  would 

Eropose  the  continuance  of  the  war  against 
an  Domingo  failed,  and  the  Queen  had  to 
yield  to  the  demand  of  Karvaez.  The  Queen^s 
speech  was  silent  on  the  Dominican  question ; 
but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Cortes 
the  ministry  brought  in  the  following  address: 

To  the  Cortes  : 

In  the  old  Spanish  island,  the  first  land  of  the 
Western  worid.  which  the  great  Christopher  Colam- 
bus  considerea  worthy  of  an  important  establish- 
ment, in  that  great  Antilles  where  many  years  after 
its  separation  from  the  metropolis  not  a  drop  of 
Spanish  blood  was  shed,  now  flows  that  generous 
blood,  and  the  rigors  of  a  pestiferous  climate  aiding 
the  enemy  make  terrible  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  our 
valiant  soldiers. 


This  sanffoinary  struggle,  which  is  also  sttendad 
by  the  disadvanture  of  uselessly  and  profitleasly  ez« 
pending  the  pulmc  treasure  and  consuming  the 
abundant  proaucts  of  our  colonial  possessiops,  wai 
not  provoked  by  tiie  attempts  of  anterior  Csbineti  to 
carry  out  an  ambitious  war  of  con<^ueat)  so  opposed 
to  the  rational,  jusi^  pacific,  and  disinterested  poISey 
so  Ions  observed  by  Spain.  Neither  did  it  (mgioitt 
from  the  necessity  of  repelling  foreign  aggresiioo^ 
of  opposing  force  to  force  at  any  cost,  considerisf 
only  the  defence  of  insulted  honor ;  such  wsi  not 
the  case;  this  cruel  struggle  commenced  the  daj 
foUowiuff  that  on  which.  Her  Majesty's  Gtoremiunt 
of  that  day  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  thi 
Dominican  Republic  asked  and  solicited  with  imps, 
tient  desire  to  be  reinoorporafed  with  the  Spauili 
nation,  their  ancient  mother,  and  to  fonn  one  of  iti 
provinces,  aspiring  to  the  happiness  enjoyed  bjtiiOM 
of  Cuba  and  Fuerto  Rico. 

Such  a  desire  might  not  be  certain,  but  it  wti 
very  probable.  The  Government,  actuated  by  Umm 
sentiments,  had  faith  in  that  which  appeared  ta 
inspire  the  Dominicans,  and  therefore  accepted  tlidr 
votes,  and  counselled  Her  Miuesty  to  effect  the  u* 
nexation  which  this  State  professed  so  srdentlyta 
desire. 

On  this  account  the  Ministers,  in  a  solemn  doon* 
ment,  described  this  event  as  auspicious,  highly  hoo* 
orable  for  Spain,  and  one  not  onen  encountered  In 
the  annals  or  peoples.  For  this,  also,  after  refiening 
to  the  lamentable  history  of  San  Domingo  sineetlii 
proclamation  of  its  independence  in  1821,  foUowing 
the  example  of  other  provinces  of  the  American  eoe* 
tinent — after  drawing  the  sad  picture  of  such  piOi 
longed  misfortune,  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  tfai 
sources  of  public  and  private  wealth  were  exhausted, 
independence  completely  lost  for  want  of  strength  to 
maintain  it,  liberty  no  less  lost  through  the  inseew* 
ity  felt  by  the  citizens  and  the  continual  agitatioai 
of  the  lepublio — the  Ministers  invoked  every  aent^ 
ment  of  justice,  humanity,  and  honor  in  coanselliog 
the  annexation  of  this  unhappy  island.  Thej  b«> 
lieved  such  a  measure  was  all  the  more  desirable, 
considering  the  circumstances  and  character  of  iti 
inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  a^oog 
attachment  which  the  people,  after  past  excessei 
whereby  they  had  been  terribly  disabused,  professed 
toward  their  ancient  metropolis. 

The  annexation  was  thus  founded  upon  two  most 
noble,  just,  and  weighty  reasons.  The  first  was  the 
rif^t  inherent  in  the  unanimous  will  of  a  people 
a  right  not  disputed,  and  preriously  affirmed  bj  the 
general  assent  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
m  a  recent  case.  The  second  was  the  duty  of  hnman- 
itv,  of  compassion  toward  the  unfortunate  people 
wno  sought  favor  and  mercy,  overwhelmed  as  thej 
were  by  a  sea  of  disasters  ana  misfortune.  Ko  other 
right  supported  nor  supports  the  Spanish  Oorern- 
ment  in  holding  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  of 
San  Domingo ;  neither  the  right  of  rerindication  nor 
the  right  of  conquest,  both  being  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  (Government,  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  the  friendly  relations  which  Spain  has  alwaji 
endeavored  to  maintain  with  the  independent  States 
of  America,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  immense 
territory  nrotected  by  the  tutSary  mantle  of  the 
Kings  of  Spain, 

But  such  flattering  hopes  soon  disappeared ;  hm 
symptoms  very  soon  manifested  themselves  that  tiie 
annexation  had  not  that  spontaneous  and  nnsnimons 
support  upon  which  it  was  based.  NeverCbelesa,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  whether  those  violent  protests,  several 
times  repeated,  did  not  proceed  only  from  a  discon* 
tented  few,  but  were  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
a  people  who  rejected  the  legitimate  power  tbey  had 
invoked  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  distress.  The  agi- 
tation  increased  and  gained  towns  and  frontiers, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  the  territorv,  and  at  this 
day  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  of  San  Domm- 
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go  presents  to  the  oiyUixed  world  the  tpecttole  of  an  that  isUmd  amounts  to  798,484  souls.    The  ool- 

cntire  people  in  arms  ungrratefuUy  resisting  as  tyrants  or«d  population  nearly  reaches  this  figure,  num- 

'^l'::^^T^^^;iZ^t^r^  been  exam,  ^erin^  fo  less  than  60^046     But^^^^^^ 

ined  by  the  Ministers  nndersigned  with  delicate  at-  her  no  less  than  two-fifths  (225,848)  are  already 

tentiott  and  deep  stad^.     They  haye  thoroughly  free.    For  the  education  of  the  negroes  little  is 

sifted  the  sad  history  of  the  annexation  of  San  Do-  done,  and  there  were  only  18,819  males,  and 

mingo,  and  have  co^pidered  the  question  from  ercrr  jg  4^^   females,  who  were  able  to  read  and 

point  of  view  imaginable,  commencing  by  those  of  \.       *  "*«»^°>   V  JItav  \x.     x  T  i      '^^  J*"^ 

Justice  and  right,  and  last  regarding  tiiose  of  expe-  V"*®-     Compared  with   the  total  population, 

dienoy.    Thej  hare  well  taken  into  account  the  rea-  the  slaves  form  about  25  per  cent — about  the 

sons  that  might  be  alleged  on  the  ground  of  the  same  proportion  which  the  slave  population  of 

national  honor  and  respect,  and  have  considered  the  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  held  to  the  free  popu- 

ll^n^  *it  Th^i'Vnai^^'imm^^^  l^tiOH  Of  thoSC  StatCS, 

oDtainea  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacruices;  tney  TTki.-D>          v-i.-        xxi           ix« 

have  weighed  thearjgumentsforand  against  that  may  ^  ^orto  KlOO,  which,  m  a  total  population 

be  based  upon  cons^erations  of  national  and  foreign  of  688,808,  has  289,527  persons  of  color,  the 

policy,  an^  finally,  have  carefully  made  the  sad  cal-  condition  of  the  negro  ana  the  prospect  of  the 

culation  ot  the  numerous  and  precious  Uves  that  abolition  of,  skvery  are  much  better  than  in 

X^Tanro?  tt^^'eat  '^o^^^!  ^^X  S  Cuba.    No  «lav^baye  been  introduced  there 

consumes.  from  Africa  tt)r  about  thirty  years,  and  the  num- 

As  a  result  of  this  laborious  examination,  the  Min-  ber  has  dwindled  down  to  41,786,  in  a  popula- 

isters  are  impressed  with  the  conWction  that  the  tion  of  683,808.  They  have  many  privileges,  and 

question  of  San  Domingo  has  reached  a  point  which  ^        ^    right  to  purchase  thSiTown 

will  allow  us  to  make  the  following  deductions :  7~  jt^  •"«"*  •«**'    *6""  *»«  *7r."*^V  "pTv     Tx 

That  it  was  a  delusion  to  beUeve  that  the  Domin-  freedom.    In  no  country  on  this  side  of  the  At- 

ican  people,  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  great  majority,  Ian  tic  does  the  institution  approach  so  nearly  a 

desired,  and.  above  all,  demanded  their  annexation  patriarchal  system.     The  slaves  have  free  access 

to  Spain.    That  the  struggle  having  become  general,  ^  the  tribunals  to  state  their  grievances :  their 

it  does  not  now  bear  the  character  of  a  measure  «^j««^«  ;«  ♦oV.r*^  ««  ^^.-.^  ««rv»  ^^^i^A  4.1.^:- 

taken  to  subject  a  few  discontontod  rebels,  but  of  a  «vidf  nee  is  taken  in  court,  even  opmst  their 

war  of  conquest  completely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  master,  and  it  nas  as  mucn  weight  as  that  of 

Spanish  policy.    That  even  by  concentrating  our  white  persons  of  the  same  intelUgence.    They 

efforts  and  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph  we  have  tie  privilege  of  changing  their  masters 

jW^lren^rrbV^^^^^  ^^-^  ^^fif^  ^d  '^P^h'  ^^^  ^l>} 

difficulties  and  not  exempt  from  dangerous  compU-  payment  for  their  manumission  when  the  mmi- 

cations ;  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  hvpo*  mum  price  of  their  assessed  value  is  offered, 

thesis  that  a  portion  of  tiie  population  mav  snow  The  child  of  a  slave  mother  and  white  £&ther  is 

tiiemselves  devoted  to  us  after  victory,  the  Govern-  free  from  its  birth;   and  in  very  many  cases, 

mental  system  that  would  have  to  be  established  m  „v«„  +1,^  ^^4-\>^^  L  „  ^*»««-«i««  ™.^»vr««   r^ 

those  dominions  must  either  be  little  suitable  to  the  J^^?^  ^?  °?^**^®^  ^  a  deservmg  woman,  her 

usaffes  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  or  very  dis-  freedom  is  given  ner.     A  society  tor  abolishing 

BiraSar  to  that  of  the  other  colonial  provinces.  slavery  in  these  colonies  was  established  at 

Upon  all  these  and  other  considerations  which  the  Madrid,  and  joined  by  prominent  men  of  all 

superior  intelligence  of  tiie  Cortes  wiU  supply,  the  ,H>litical  parties. 

Ministers,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  useless  sacn-  *^  oriTiTT't'     no«*«;«    t^,,«   tt.^t^^^    ai»«   ;i;- 

fices  in  ^en  and  money  which  the  war  in  San  Do-  SPEKE,   Captain  John  Hannino,  the  dis- 


hy the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun 

Art  1.  The  royal  decree  of  the  19th  of  May,  1861,  dedsr-  hunting,  near  Bath,  England,  Sept.    15,   1864. 

%*ae*^«K.t:^i'^"*°  "^P"""  "■"~'^'**  Alter  recemng  Ms  education  at  a  proyinoial 

Art  i.  The  Oovemment  is  authorised  to  take  the  neces-  grammar  school,  he  entered  the  army  at  the 

Gary  measures  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  giying  aoooont  gge  of  seventeen,  and  was  SOOn  Ordered  tO  TnHift^ 

of    e  Bamo  to  the  COTtes.  .,    x  ^^u  n        i  ^ere,  as  a  subaltem  officer,  he  made  the  cam- 

Dukeof  VALENCIA,  President  of  the  Council.  ^«:««  '  r  ♦!,«  ■d^^^o,,!^  ^^a^I  t^wi  n^^^v,   ^^a 

ANTONIO  BENAVIDES,  Minister  for  Foreign  P"P  ^^3®  ^^^\  under  Urd  Gough,  Mid 

Affairs.  took  part  m  the  victones  of  Ramnuggur,  Sa^ 

LORENZO  ARRAZOLA,  Minister  of  Grace  and  doolapore,   Chillianwallahj  and  Guzerat.    His 

•B?2?JiPS\TT  AVi  ^r.  .  X      *«.  reg^ent  during  this  period  was  attached  to 

cogoo^ifil^^'^r^r'  ^"""-  S'  ^^  Oam^beU'e  divmon.    He  found  oppor- 

ARMBRO,  kinister  of  Marine.  tumty  while  m  India  to  gratify  not  only  his 

LUIS  GONZALES  BRAVO,  Minister  of  the  warlike  ardor  and  love  of  adventure,  bat  also 

Interior.  the  fondness  for  field-sports  which  had  distin- 

&^T^'?^J?i^!i®\?•^?y^^'^^^''^^    .  gulshed  him  from  boyhood.   The  frequent  leaves 

SEIJAS  LOZ ANO,  Minister  of  the  Colonies.  »f  ^^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^y 

The  action  of  the  Cortes  on  this  bill  belongs  of  reward  for  his  military  services,  were  spent 

to  the  history  of  1866,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  in  hunting,  botanizing,  and  collecting  geological 

the  next  volume  of  the  Annual  OTOLOPiSDiA.  specimens  among  the  Dimalayas,  or  in  the  un- 

When  San  Domingo  shall   be  abandoned,  explored  regions  of  Thibet.    His  object  in  these 

Spain  will  only  own,  in  America,  Cuba,  Porto  excursions  was  two-fold :  first,  he  was  ambitious 

Kico,  and  a  small  group  of  islands  called  the  of  completing  and  developing  a  museum  of 

Spanis!i  Virgin  Islands.    According  to  the  last  natural  history,  which  he  had  begun  to  collect 

census  taken  in  Cuba,  the  white  population  of  at  his  father^s  house  at  Jordans ;  and,  secondly 
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he  was  trying  to  save  money  enoagh  to  enable  and  immediately  prepared  for  his  last  ei^ 
him  to  make  a  long  exploration  of  the  valley  tion,  of  which  he  has  ^ven  an  account  in  his 
of  the  Nile  daring  uie  three  years'  farlongh  to  "  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sooroes  of 
which  he  would  he  entitled  as  soon  as  he  had  the  Nile  "  (1864).  His  oompanioa  on  this  occft- 
served  ten  years  in  India ;  and  he  found  that  don  was  Oaptain  Grant.  They  left  the  Eastern 
life  in  the  jungles  and  the  hackwoods  was  much  coast  of  Africa,  Oct.  2, 1860,  intending  to  make 
cheaper  than  life  in  the  cantonments.  In  6ep-  at  once  for  Lake  Nyanza,  and  trace  downward 
temher,  1864,  he  received  his  furlough  and  set  to  Egypt  that  outlet  which  they  helieved  to  be 
out  for  Aden,  in  Arahia,  intending  thence  to  the  souroe  of  the  Nile.  They  were  not  heaid 
cross  the  Gulf  of  Aden  into  the  territory  of  the  of  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  hal£  On  Feb. 
8omahs,  reputed  one  of  the  most  savage  of  all  15, 1868,  they  were  encountered  at  Gondokoro^ 
tiie  Afi-ican  trihes.  Here,  however,  at  the  sug^  on  the  Nile,  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  gona  up 
gestion  of  Sir  James  Outram,  he  was  induced  the  river  in  the  hope  of  hearing  news  of 
to  Join  the  expedition  which  was  about  starting  them.  They  had  reached  the  western  side  of 
for  the  same  region  under  Lieut  Richard  F.  the  lake  about  a  year  after  the  tone  at  wMeii 
Burton.  While  waiting  for  this  expedition  to  they  started,  and  remained  there  until  Au& 
move,  he  made  an  excursion  of  three  months  in  1862.  Owing  to  the  vexatious  delays  inter- 
Arab  disguise  into  the  Somali  country,  without  posed  by  petty  kings  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
white  companions.  On  April  7, 1855,  the  ex-  they  were  mx  months  making  their  way  firom 
pedition  rendezvoused  at  Berbera,  on  the  African  the  lake  to  Gondokoro.  They  had  reached  this 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Lieutenant  Burton  point  by  following  the  course  of  the  stream, 
assumed  command ;  Lieutenants  Stroyan  and  with  the  exception  of  avoiding  a  few  bends  by 
Heme  took  charge  of  the  principal  scientific  land-travelling. .  On  his  return  home  he  was 
duties ;  and  Speke,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  received  with  the  most  flattering  demonstra- 
'^  8  Jack-of-all-trades,  assisting  everybody,  look-  tions  of  welcome.  He  received  the  medal  of 
ing  after  the  interests  of  the  men,  portioning  the  Boyal  Greographical  Society  and  a  goM 
out  their  rations,  setting  the  guards,  and  col-  medal  firom  the  £ing  of  Italy,  and  his  meiatB 
looting  specimens  of  natural  history  in  all  its  were  reoognized  in  Pariiament  by  Lord  Pal- 
branches."  At  the  very  outset  of  tiie  journey  merston.  In  September,  1864,  he  went  to  Bath 
they  were  attacked  by  the  savages;  lieutenant  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
Stroyan  was  killed ;  Speke  was  seriously  and  tion,  where  it  was  expected  that  some  contro- 
the  others  slightiy  wounded,  and  after  niaking  versy  would  take  place  between  him  and  fab 
their  escape  with  difficulty  they  returned  to  former  companion.  Burton,  growing  oat  of  a 
Aden.  By  his  physician's  order  Speke  now  re-  difference  of  opinion  respecting  their  discoveries 
turned  to  England,  having  nothing  to  show,  in  Africa.  Oaptain  Speke  published  an  aocoont 
said  he,  after  this  dgnal  failure,  "but  eleven  of  his  first  and  second  African  journeys  in 
artificial  holes  in  my  body."  On  reaching  "Blackwood's  Magarine"  in  1859-'60,  and  a 
home  he  found  the  country  engaged  in  the  volume  entitied,  "  What  led  to  the  Discovery  of 
Russian  war.  He  went  to  the  Orimea,  as  a  the  Source  of  the  Kile." 
volunteer  in  the  Turkish  contingent,  with  the  STBUYE,  Pbiedsioh  Gbobo  Wilhelm  vos, 
rank  of  captain,  served  through  the  campaign,  a  Russian  astronomer,  bom  in  Altona,  April  15, 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  projected  an  1798,  died  at  Pulkowa,  near  St  Petersburg 
excursion  to  the  Caucasus,  to  examine  tiie  faxma  Nov.  23,  1864.  In  1818  he  entered  the  Univer- 
of  that  rcjgion.  He  gave  up  this  plan,  however,  sity  of  Dorpat,  in  the  government  of  Livonia, 
on  receiving  from  Oaptain  Burton  an  invitation  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  philology 
to  join  him  in  another  African  journey.  Their  and  astronomy,  and  in  1817  became  director 
steps  on  this  occasion  were  to  be  turned  toward  of  the  observatory  in  that  city.  After  render- 
the  great  lake-regions  of  Oentr^  Africa,  of  ing  the  name  of  Dorpat  illustrious  in  the  annals 
which  the  most  enticing  reports,  gathered  from  of  astronomy,  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
the  natives  by  Drs.  Ejrapf  and  Rebmann,  had  opened  before  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
reached  England.  The  history  of  this  trip  is  An  observatory  at  Pulkowa  was  proieoted,  and 
^ven  in  Oaptain  Burton^s  *^  Lake-Regions  of  Struve  was  the  master-spirit  wnich  sunerin- 
Oentral  Africa"  (1860).  Starting  about  mid-  tended  its  erection,  and  so  perfect  are  ail  the 
summer,  1857,  from  the  mission-house  of  Rabbai  arrangements  that  it  will  serve  as  a  model  fat 
Alpia,  on  the  Eastern  coast,  opposite  the  island  all  time.  The  work  done  at  Pulkowa  piind- 
of  Mombas,  they  proceeded  inland,  discovered  pally  relates  to  sidereal  astronomy,  ana  each 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  separated  at  Kazeh,  contribution  to  science  which  emanated  from 
whence  Oaptain  Speke,  following  the  route  in-  tnat  observatory  was  the  result  of  twenty-five 
dicated  by  some  native  traders,  reached  Lake  years  of  arduous  study  on  his  part  Besides 
Kyanza,  which  he  then  suspected  and  afterwfurd  the  observations  and  reductions  of  northern 
proved  to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  im-  stars,  determinations  of  the  parallaxes  of  1830^ 
portant  geographical  results  of  this  expedition  observations  of  comets,  nebul®,  and  Saturn's 
were  mfunly  due  to  Speke,  his  companion  ap-  ring,  &c.,  were  xmdertaken,  and  a  large  amount 
plying  himself  mainly  to  the  history,  languages,  of  geographical  work.  One  of  the  last  irapor- 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  .^  tant  acts  of  M.  Struve  was  to  visit  the  Grown 
Oaptain  Speke  returned  to  England  in  1859,  ministers  and  the  Superintendents  of  Surveys 
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in  the  principal  States  of  Europe,  in  order  to  and  14th,  1862,  which  was  the  imme^ate  pre* 
establisn  a  national  confederation  for  effecting  onrsor  and  oanse  of  the  change  of  base  soon 
the  measure  of  an  arc  of  parallel  from  Orsk,  on  after  commenced  bj  the  Federd  army,  and  also 
the  ri^er  Ooral,  to  Valentia,  in  the  west  of  of  the  seven  days' fighting.  During  the  advance 
Ireland,  a  measure  which  has  now  made  con-  of  Qen,  Lee  toward  Maryland  in  the  succeeding 
nderable  progress.  The  name  of  Struve  is  as-  August  he  made  a  night  attack,  in  the  midst  of 
Bodated  with  all  the  great  works  of  triangula-  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  on  Gen.  Pope's  h^Eid- 
tion  and  geodesy  carried  out  in  Russia  and  East-  quarters,  capturing  many  private  papers  and 
em  Europe.  His  most  impotant  works  are  plans  of  campaign ;  and  in  October,  a  few  weeks 
'^  Observations  at  Dorpot,"  8  vols.,  Dorpat^  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  at  the  head  of  two 
1817-'89 ;  **  New  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars,"  thousand  cavalry  and  four  {neces  of  flying  artil- 
Dorpat,  1827 ;  "  On  the  Meorometrical  Measure-  lery,  he  crossed  the  Potomac  between  Wuliams- 
mentof  Double  Stars,"  St  Petersburg,  1827;  port  and  Hancock,  and  passing  through  Mer- 
^^  Studies  in  Stellar  Astronomy  upon  the  Milkv  cersburg  and  Ohambersburg,  rode  completely 
Way,  and  the  Distance  of  the  Fixed  Stars,"  round  the  Union  line&  and  recrossed  the  river 
St.  Petersburg,  1847;  ^'Medial  Positions  of  the  into  Virginia  with  tne  loss  of  but  one  man. 
Double  and  Multiple  Fixed  Stars  for  the  Epoch  This  raid,  though  of  little  advantage  beyond  the 
1880,"  St  Petersburg,  1852.  capture  of  several  hundred  horses  and  the 
STUART,  Jaioes  E.  B.,  a  mi\|or-general  in  destruction  of  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
the  Confederate  service,  bom  in  Patrick  Co.,  stores,  was  the  most  daring  movement  of  the 
Ya.,  about  1882,  died  in  Richmond,  June  lltii,  kind  hitherto  attempted  during  the  war,  and 
1864.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  greatiy  enhanced  Gen.  Stuart's  reputation  as  a 
commissioned  a  cavalry  officer,  and  after  reach-  cavaliy  officer.  It  was  his  last  ^reat  success, 
ing  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  resigned  May  14,  At  Beverly  ford  in  Virginia,  and  in  Maryland 
1861.  He  had  previously  seen  considerable  active  and  Pennsylvania,  during  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
service  in  the  Indian  country,  and  was  known  as  paign,  he  was  invariably  worsted  in  his  encoun- 
afeariess  rider  and  brave  soldier.  He  immediate-  ters  with  the  Federal  cavalry.  He,  however, 
ly  entered  the  Confederate  army,  commanded  rendered  efficient  service  in  protecting  the  re- 
tiie  cavalry  at  the  battie  of  Bull  Run,  was  pro-  treat  of  Lee's  army  after  the  battie  of  Gettys- 
moted  a  brigadier-general  in  Sept  1861,  and  in  burg.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  en- 
the  ensuing  winter  organized  the  cavalry  forces  counter  with  Gen.  Sheridan's  cavalry  at  Yellow 
of  the  enemy  in  Virginia.  He  first  brought  Tavern,  near  Richmond,  while  endeavoring  to 
himself  conspicuously  into  notice  by  his  cde-  cover  that  city  against  Federal  raids,  and  died 
brated  raid  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  MoOlellan's  a  day  or  two  afbwwards. 
communications  near  Richmond,  on  June  18th 


T 

TALLMADGE,  Hoir.  NATRAinsL  P.,  bom  in  appointed  Attorney-General   of  Maryland  in 

Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  K.  Y.,  February  8,  1827,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  Attomey- 

1795,  died  at  Battie  Creek,  Michigan,  Nov.  2,  General  of  the  United  States  by  Pi^dentJack- 

1864.    He  graduated  at  Union  College ;  studied  son.    During  the  contest  of  the  Administration 

law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818;  was  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 

a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York  in  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane  fi*om  the  office  of  Sec- 

1828;  of  the  State  Senate,  from  1830  to  1838;  retary  of  Treasury,  September  23,  1888,  on 

a  Senator  in  Congress  m>m  that  State  from  account  of  his  refusal  to  remove  the  deposits. 

1833  to  1844 ;  and  was  subsequentiy  appointed.  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  his  successor,  and 

by  President  Tyler,  Territorial  Governor  of  immediately  ordered  the  transfer  of  the  depos- 

Wisconsin.    Some  years  since  he  removed  to  its  to  the  local  banks  selected  by  him  as  the 

Battie  Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  remded  at  agents  of  the  Goveiimient  The  Senate  refused 

the  time  of  his  death.  to  confirm  the  nomination  by  a  vote  of  28  to 

TANEY,  RooEB  Bbooke,  Chief  Justice  of  18,  in  June,  1834.    In  the  following  year  he 

the  United  States,  bom  in   Calvert  County,  was  nominated  by  President  Jackson  as  an  as- 

Maryland,  March  17th,  1777,  died  in  Washing-  sodate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he 

ton,  D.  C,  October  12th,  1864.    He  was  grad-  was  virtually  r^ected  by  the  Senate,  which  in- 

uated  at  iHckinscm  College,  Cariisle,  Pa.,  in  definitely  postponed  the-  consideration  of  the 

1795,  admitted  in  1799  to  the  bar  of  his  native  subject  on  the  last  day  of  the  term.    Upon  the 

county,  from  which  he  was  elected  a  delegate  death  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  he  was  ap- 

to  tiie  General  Assembly,  and  in  1801  removed  pointed  his  successor  by  President  Jackson,  and 

his  place  of  residence  to  Frederick.    In  1822  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  March,  1836, 

he  removed  to  Baltimore  having  pzefvionsly  that  body  having  changed  its  political  relations, 

served  as  Senator  in  the  L^ialatnre  of  tiie  He  took  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  bench  in 

State  during  a  term  of  four  years.    He  was  January,  1837,  and  held  the  office  until  the 
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time  of  his  death.  When  Mr;  Taney  became  ever  freedom  he  may  hare  thoB  acquired  by 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  was  al-  beinj;;  subsequently  removed  into  the  territorj 
ready  considerably  past  the  prime  of  life ;  he  was  of  Wisconsin  and  by  his  retnrD  to  tiie  State  (k 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  been  previously  Missouri ;  that  the  inhibition  of  slavery  in  the 
a  lawyer  in  good  practice  and  of  considerable  territories  of  the  United  States  lying  north  of 
local  repute ;  originally  a  Federalist  in  politics,  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minntefl, 
and  at  one  time  of  his  life  the  friend  of  impar-  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  im< 
tial  liberty.  In  defending  the  Rev.  Jacob  constitutional ;  that  the  only  tvo  clauses  in  tl» 
Gruber  f^om  a  charge  of  inciting  slaves  to  dis-  Constitution  which  refer  to  negroes,  treat  them 
order  in  Maryland,  in  1818,  Mr.  Taney  used  as  persons  whom  it  is  morally  lawfid  to  dedin 
these  memorable  words:  "A  hard  necessity  as  articles  of  property ;  that  the  citizen  of  any 
indeed  compels  us  to  endure  the  evil  of  slavery  State  may  take  into  a  territory  of  the  United 
for  a  time.  It  was  imposed  upon  us  by  another  States  any  article  of  property  recogmzed  by 
nation,  while  yet  we  were  in  a  state  of  colonial  the  Constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  carry  fas 
vassalage.  It  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  re-  slaves  thither  without  molestation  to  his  pe^ 
moved.  Yet  while  it  continues  it  is  a  blot  on  feet  right  of  ownership ;  and  that  Ccmgiess 
our  national  character,  and  every  real  lover  of  could  not  exercise  any  authority  whatever  orer 
freedom  confidently  hopes  that  it  will  be  effect-  this  species  of  property  that  it  could  not  cod- 
ually,  though  it  must  be  gradually,  wiped  stitutionally  exercise  over  other  property, 
away,  and  earnestly  looks  for  the  means  by  TELEGRAPH,  ELECTRIC.  Inthevolraw 
which  this  necessary  object  may  be  attained,  of  this  CroLOPiEDiA  for  the  years  1861  and  186S, 
And  until  it  shall  be  accomplished,  until  the  wiU  be  found  articles  in  relation  to  certain  great 
time  shall  come  when  we  can  point  without  a  lines  of  telegraph,  including  those — receDtly 
blush  to  the  language  held  in  the  Declaration  contemplated  or  now  in  prosecution — designed 
of  Independence,  every  friend  of  humanity  will  to  establish  communication  between  the  conti* 
seek  to  lighten  t^e  galling  chain  of  slavery,  and  nents  or  to  complete  circuits  around  the  worii 
better,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  wretched  Of  the  great  linels  alluded  to,  four  now  corn- 
condition  of  the  slave."  mand  a  large  share  of  interest  and  attentioL 

Judge  Taney,  though  not  a  man  of  the  same  These  ai'e :  1. '  The  Anglo-Indian  telegraph,  a 
exhaustive  learning  and  comprehensiveness  southern  branch  from  the  European  netwoA 
of  judgment  with  his  illustrious  predecessor,  of  Hues,  which  has  been  very  recently  com- 
John  Marshall,  was  extensively,  and  in  some  pleted  between  Constantinople  and  RaDgtxn, 
directions,  profoundly  versed  in  the  law.  His  through  Calcutta,  and  is  intended  yet  to  sketch 
decisions  were  for  the  most  part  cautious,  sen-  throughout  Farther  India  to  China  on  the  noitli, 
sible,  and  on  the  whole  sound.  In  his  inter-  and  into  Australia  on  the  south.  2.  TheSiberias 
pretations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  or  Russian  Asiatic  telegraph,  a  northern  bran(^ 
States — the  great  crucial  test  of  the  wisdom  from  the  same  European  system,  already  com- 
and  independence  of  the  Court — ^he  inclined  to  pleted  from  Kazan,  in  European  Russia,  to 
those  middle  and  moderate  opinions  which  Irkootsk,  and  thence  at  least  to  Xiakhta  (a 
treat  the  Union  not  as  a  consolidated  nation  on  city  soutn  of  Lake  Baikal  and  on  the  northern 
one  side,  nor  as  a  mere  confederation  on  the  border  of  Chinese  Mongolia),  and  which,  be- 
other,  but  as  a  composite  or  mixed  nation,  in  sides  throwing  off  southward  several  important 
which  the  sovereignty  has  been  divided  between  branches,  is  designed  to  extend  to  the  easteni 
the  central  and  the  local  governments.  coast  of  Asia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 

In  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  in  which  the  River.  3.  The  Collins  Gverland  (Amerioo-Bos- 
only  legal  point  involved  was  a  plea  to  the  nan)  telegraph,  demgned  to  connect  the  entire 
jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court,  upon  a  writ  North  American  system  of  lines — as  well  as, 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Couft,  the  Chief  Jus-  eventually,  the  South  American  also — by  way 
tice  having  decided  that  there  was  no  jurisdio-  of  Behring's  Strait  or  the  North  Paoifio,  witJi 
tion,  proceeded  to  give  an  exti*a-judicial  opin-  the  great  Russian  line,  at  its  terminns  at  tiie 
ion  which  gave  him  an  unpleasant  notoriety,  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  and  thus  with  the  entira 
and  was  repudiated  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  telegraphsystemof  the  Old  World.  4.  TheAt- 
the  associated  justices.  It  was  to  the  effect  lantic  telegraph,  also  intended  to  effect  a  onioii 
that  a  free  negro  of  the  African  race  whose  of  the  systems  of  wires  upon  the  two  bemi- 
ancestors  were  brought  into  this  country  and  spheres,  but  by  means  of  a  cable  ftt)m  the  west- 
sold  as  slaves  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  *^  citizen ; "  em  coast  of  Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  and  a 
that  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  renewed  attempt  at  the  laying  down  of  whidi 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be  made  during  the  summer  of  1866.  TIm 
negroes,  whether  slaves  or  free,  had  been  re-  preparatory  work  connected  with  the  latter  two 
garded  as  "  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  enterprises  is  already  actively  in  progress, 
altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  The  Anglo-Indian  Line. — The  British  Qof- 
race,  either  in  social  or  politica]  relations ;  and  emment  has  sought  to  gain  oommunioatioD 
so  far  inferior  that  -hey  had  no  rights  which  with  India  by  two  rout^  which,  howev«f| 
the  white  man  was'  bound  to  respect ; "  that  would  probably  coincide  through  the  length  of 
Bred  Scott,  a  negro  slave,  who  was  removed  by  a  cable  from  the  Persian  Gulf  across  the  head 
his  master  from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  lost  wha^  of  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Hindoetan.    The  M 
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oable  ]iud4own  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  way  (branch  of  the  Amoor),  and  Sofinsk,  to  NicoU 

of  Malta  to  Alexandria,  failed ;  but  a  stronger  aveky,  where  the  mat  river  flows  into  the 

one,  with  larger  oondnoting  wires,  has  recently  Strait  of  Tartary.    It  is  anticipated  that  the 

been  submerged,  and  with  success;  by  this,  tele-  line  will  be  completed  through  its  entire  length 

graphic  communication  exists  to  Alexandria,  during  1867,  if  not  earlier.    From  Queenstown, 

and  thence  to  Suez.    Erom  tiiis  point  a  cable  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Irkootsk,  a 

was  to  stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea  distance  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  a 

to  Aden,  thence  along  the  coast  of  Arabia  to  despatch  has  been  transmitted  (in  1864)  in  two 

Muscat,  and  thence  across  the  Arabian  Sea;  hours'  time. 

but  progress  beyond  Suez  was  arrested  by  fail-  Main  BrancTies  of  the  Siberian  Line, — These, 
nre  in  laying  the  Red  Sea  cable.  By  the  other  as  at  present  contemplated,  are  to  be :  1.  A 
route,  Constantinople  being  in  communication  wire  from  Kazan  southwardly  through  the  As- 
with  western  Europe,  a  wire  is  now  extended  trakhan,  Georgian,  and  Circassian  provinces, 
tlience  through  Turkey,  by  way  of  Angora,  by  Tiflis,  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia; 
Sivas,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Bagdad,  Diwanyeh,  thence  to  join  the  Anglo-Indian  line,  either  at 
and  Eorneh — ^the  last  at  the  junction  of  the  Bagdad,  or  by  continuing  through  Ispahan  and 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  the  Shat-el- Arab— and  Shiraz,  to  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  2.  A 
to  Bussorah,  situated  on  the  river  last  named,  wire  from  Omsk  through  Central  Asia,  running 
seventy  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Persian  southeastwardly  through  Mongolia,  entering 
QvlL  From  Bussorah  a  cable  is  laid  by  way  China  at  Hi  (or  Illy),  thence  to  southwest  and 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across  the  Arabian  Sea  south  through  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  and  Balk, 
to  Kurraohee,  near  the  western  outlet  of  the  to  Cabool  in  Afghanistan,  and  onward  to  points 
Indus ;  and  thence  lines  extend  to  Bombay,  in  the  Pui^ab  at  which  it  also  will  connect  with 
Madras,  Delhi,  Calcutta,  and  other  principal  the  Oriental  or  Indian  system  of  lines.  8.  A 
towns  of  India — through  the  last  named  reach-  wire  from  Irkootsk,  which  may,  however,  be 
ing,  as  already  mentioned,  to  Rangoon.  A  long  said  to  start  at  Eiakhta,  following  thence  the 
dday  in  the  completion  ofthis  line  arose  through  route  of  the  tea  caravans  to  the  Chinese- wall 
difficulties  interposed  by  the  Turkish  authorities  gate  at  Yahol,  and  thence  to  Pekin.  A.com- 
to  the  erection  of  the  wires  between  Diwanyeh  pany  of  American  citizens,  resident  in  China, 
and  Eorneh,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  chartered  in  1864  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
miles.  The  first  despatch  was  sent  through  lature,  under  the  name  of  the  East  India  Tele- 
from  Bagdad  to  Bombay,  January  29,  1865;  graph  Company,  proposes  to  unite  the  great 
and  later,  private  messages  had  reached  Con-  northern  and  southern  lines  again  by  supplying 
stantinople  from  Calcutta  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  link  here  needful:  that  is,  by  extendinff  a 
from  Kurrachee  in  eight  and  a  half  hours.  From  line  from  Canton  ana  Hong-Kong,  with  Sie 
Rangoon  it  is  intended  to  lay  a  cable  along  the  necessary  branches  for  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Singapore,  at  Shanghae,  and  Nankin,  to  Pekin.  From  this 
its  southern  extremity,  and  a  cable  thence  along  extension  also  it  is  designed  to  reach  Australia 
the  coast  of  Cochin-China  and  China,  to  Hong-  by  another  route— carrying  a  wire  (alternately 
Kong  and  Canton.  A  branch  from  Singapore  land  and  submarine)  from  a  point  on  the  main- 
is  to  proceed  by  alternate  cables  and  land  lines  land  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,  across  that 
along  Java,  Timor,  and  other  islands,  to  the  island,  uience  by  way  of  Manilla  across  Luzon 
northern  coast  of  Australia,  probably  at  the  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  there  to  connect  with  the  thence  by  New  Guinea,  to  cross  Torres^  Strait 
wires  of  that  continent — already  in  all  some  one  to  Cape  York  on  the  northern  Australian  coast, 
thousand  two  hundred  mUes  in  length— even  4.  A  wire  from  the  confluence  of  the  Usuri  with 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  being  thus  brought  the  Amoor — a  point  seven  hundred  miles  above 
within  a  few  hours^  distance  of  all  the  European  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  thence  southward  along 
capitals.  It  is  now  expected  that  the  lines  both  the  Usuri  to  Lake  Xingka,  and  to  the  port  of 
to  Canton  and  to  Australia  will  be  in  operation  Yladi  Vostok,  opposite  that  of  Hakodadi  (on 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1867.  Yesso),  and  whicn  is  to  be  the  Russian  naval 
The  Siberian^  or  Bussian  Asiatic  Line. — Of  station  on  the  Pacific.  5.  A  wire,  submarine 
tMs,  Kazan  in  European  Russia,  previously  con-  and  land,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  cross* 
nected  by  way  of  Nijni-Novgorod  and  Moscow  ing  the  Strait  of  Tartary,  Saghalien  Island,  the 
with  St  Petersburg,  may  be  considered  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  lesso— through  Hako- 
Btarting-]x>int.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  dadi — and  the  Strait  of  Sangar,  to  Jeddo,  the 
this  line  had  been  completed  by  way  of  Peinn,  capital  of  Japan. 

west  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  east  of  them  The  Collins   Overland  Line. — This  impor- 

through  Ekaterinburg,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk,  to  tant  line  was  projected  by  Mr.  Perry  McDon- 

Irkootsk,  and  either  the  main  line  or  a  branch  ough  Collins,  of  California,  who  has  been  since 

to  Kiakhta;  while,  doubtless,  the  main  line  has  1856  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States 

by  the  present  time  been  carried  far  to  east-  Government  for  the  region  of  the  Amoor  River, 

ward  of  this  point,  along  the  upper  Amoor — ^its  M%jor  Collins  explored,  in  1857,  the  country  ly- 

intended  course  being,  according  to  Commander  ing  along  that  river,  extending  his  journey 

Ohefkin's  stat^nent,  through  verchne  Udinsk,  to  Petropaulovsky,  in  Kamtschatka,  about  one 

Ohetah,  Habaravka  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usuri  thousand  miles  east  from  its  mouth,  and  across 
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the  Sea  of  Olchotsk.  May  28,  1668,  he  oh-  fixed  hy  a  oonrenHonhetireen  the  United  8tafte% 
tained  from  the  Rnssian  GoTemment  an  anthori-  Riussia,  and  Great  Britun.'' 
zation  of  the  proposed  ]ine  through  its  territory  The  interval  requiring  to  he  spanned  by  the 
on  hoth  sides  of  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  ahont  wire  of  the  overland  line^  materially  rednoed  at 
5,000  miles,  with  a  grant  of  the  ezolnsive  right  the  western  extremity  by  the  prospeetiye  early 
to  maintain  snch  line  for  thirty-three  years;  completion  of  the  Siberian  telegraph  to  its 
and  Febmary  9,  1864,  a  similar  authorization  terminus,  has  been  not  less  so  at  the  eastern,  l^ 
and  grant  from  the  British  Goyernment  for  the  lines  oonstruoted  witiiin  the  past  few  yearsL 
continuation  of  such  line  through  British  Ool-  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oompany,  under 
umbia  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  the  lead  of  its  indefatigable  president,  Hiram 
States,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles.  Sibley,  Esq.,  of  Rod^ester,  N.  Y.,  cnnn^eted  in 
A  third  memorial  Of  Mr.  Collins  on  the  subject  1861  a  telegraph  line  connecting  the  more  easic- 
to  the  United  States  Congress  was  presented  in  erly  net-work  of  the  continent  with  the  Call- 
the  Senate,  April  12, 1864,  by  the  Hon.  Z.  Chan-  fomia  wires  at  San  Francisco;  and  a  north- 
dler,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  ward  extendon  of  the  State  line,  later  carried 
of  that  body;  and  to  this  the  Hon.  William  along  the  Pacific  coast,  had  inNoTember,  186^ 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  replied  in  an  been  constructed  to  Olympia,  on  the  sonth  m 
elaborate  and  instructive  paper,  in  which,  dis-  Puget's  Sound,  and  thence  to  Vietona,  on  Yan- 
oussing  the  questions  of  tiie  feasibility  of  the  oouver's  Iskjid.  Immediately  upon  the  paasaga 
proposed  line,  it^  utilityj  and  its  claim  to  GrOT-  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to^  )&. 
emment  patronage,  he  is  led  upon  all  these  Collins  closed  an  arangement  with  tiie  Western 
points  to  decidedly  affirmative  conclusions.  Union  Co.,  assigning  to  it  the  Russian  and  Brit- 
He  states,  among  other  particulars,  that  the  ish  concessions,  the  company  on  its  part  assom- 
length  of  the  line  would  be  about  six  thousand  ing  the  construction  and  operation — under  the 
and  forty  miles;  that  the  highest  elevation  on  name  of  the  ^^  Western  Umon  Extenaion "--«f 
the  whole  line,  occurring  in  the  Rocky  Moun-  the  overland  intercontinental  line,  andinaooord* 
tains  within  the  United  States,  is  not  so  great  ance  with  the  grants  already  named.  March 
as  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  where  cross^  by  7th,  1865,  Col.  Charles  S.  Bnlkley,  engineer-in- 
the  Pacific  Telegraph ;  and  that  the  line  be-  chief  of  the  overland  line,  sailed  with  his  party 
tween  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel  on  the  from  San  Francisco  for  New  Archangel,  <m 
White  Sea,  as  well  as  that  around  the  Gulf  of  Sitka  Island,  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 
Bothnia,  both  of  which  reach  latitudes  as  high  A  detachment  was  to  be  landed  at  Victoria,  to 
as  any  part  of  the  proposed  line  would  do,  are  complete  a  small  break  in  tilie  line  between  tiiat 
maintained  in  operation  without  difficulty,  point  and  New  Westminster,  on  Frazer  River, 
The  length  of  cable  required  at  Behring's  Strait  in  British  Columbia — a  matter,  probably,  of 
would  be  about  forty  miles.  The  waters  are  some  three  weeks'  labor.  At  least  three 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  vessels,  carrying  the  needful  supplies  and 
are  frozen  through  one-half  the  year ;  but  it  is  materials,  will  be  engaged  in  tihe  work  of  the 
believed  that  the  safety  of  the  cable  would  not  expedition,  the  entire  land  and  naval  force  oi 
be  endangered  by  the  ice.  It  may  be  added  which  will  number  not  less  than  fifteen  hnn- 
that  the  cold,  dry  air  of  high  latitudes,  as  well  dred  men. 

as  snow  and  ice,  are  highly  non-conducting.  The  present  intention  of  the  company  is,  if 
and  so  favor  insulation  and  the  rapid  transmis-  practicable,  to  make  the  overland  line  an  ex- 
sion  of  the  electric  current.  Little  seems  to  be  tension  of  that  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
feared  on  the  score  of  interference  by  the  sparse  Westminster.  Starting  from  tiie  point  last 
population,  Indian  and  Tartar,  along  the  route,  named,  they  will  probably  carry  the  line  to 
unless,  as  Mr.  Cochrane  suggests,  it  be  in  the  some  distance  up  Frazer  River,  and  thence 
oase  of  certain  unsubdued  tribes  in  Russian  along  a  somewhat  inland  course,  taking  in  the 
America,  toward  Behring's  Strait.  If  the  over-  way  the  Finlay  branch  of  Peace  River,  and  the 
land  line  be  constructed,  and  the  Atlantic  cable  PeUy  River,  passing  thence  to  and  along  the 
laid  down,  with  success,  they  will  together  Yukan,  and  then  down  the  Kvichpak,  into 
serve  to  complete  a  telegraphic  circuit  around  which  it  flows,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  earth  between  the  paralleld  of  42°  and  65°  the  latter.  Thence  the  line  may  pass  to  Cape 
north  latitude.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Sew-  Prince  of  Wales,  across  Behring's  Strait  to  East 
ard's  recommendation,  an  act  of  Congress  was  Cape,  from  that  point  around  the  Gulf  of  Ana- 
passed,  approved  July  1,  1864,  granting  to  Mr.  dir,  down  the  coast,  across  the  head  of  the 
Collins  the  right  of  way  across  the  pubSc  lands,  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  to  Penjindc  Gulf,  and 
with  the  right  to  take  therefrom  materials  for  thence  around  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  its  ter- 
constructing  the  same,  and  the  use  of  a  national  minus  at  Nicolavdcy.  Rnssian  prefer^ices,  it 
vessel,  officered  and  equipped,  to  make  surveys  is  said,  indicate  a  route  from  the  end  of  the 
and  soundings  and  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  Siberian  line  by  cable  across  the  Okhotsk  Sea 
work.  The  act  requires,  ftirther,  "That  the  to  Petropaulovsky,  or  else  proceeding  to  the 
rate  of  charges  for  public  or  private  messages  same  point  by  submarine  and  land  lines  by  w^y 
shall  not  exceed  on  said  line  the  average  usual  of  Saghalien,  Tesso,  and  the  Eurile  Islanda, 
rates  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  same  ser-  thence  in  like  manner  by  Behring  and  Copper 
vice,  or  such  rates  as  shall  be  ascertained  and  Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Idands  to  Alaska^  o& 
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the  Amerioan  ride.  In  either  ease,  some  two  pany  to  extend  one  of  their  main  lines  from  St* 
thonsand  milee  of  cable  would  be  required,  the  Panl  by  the  ronte  of  the  Pacific  R.  B.  to  St 
great^t  len^h  bdng  across  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  Cloud,  and  thence  to  the  southern  bonndaiy  of 
about  six  hundred  mUea,  or  \>j  the  other  route  the  British  Possessions,  at  or  near  Pembina, 
at  most  no  longer  than  three  hundred  miles,  there  to  connect  with  the  line  preyiouslj  men- 
Mr.  Collins  has  estimated  the  cost  of  the  line  tioned.  When  completed,  these  lines  would 
by  Behring^s  Strait  at  a  maximum  of  $5,000-  afford  continuous  communication  from  Chicago^ 
000 ;  by  the  Aleutian  Islands  route  it  would  be  by  way  of  La  Crosse,  St.  Paul,  St.  Cloud,  and 
much  greater.  He  has  also  indicated  two  in-  Pembina,  with  the  western  coast  of  the  Conti- 
termediate  routes,  neither  requiring  more  than  nent,  at  New  Westminster, 
one-fourth  the  entire  length  of  cable  needful  by  The  Atlantic  StUmtarine  Telegraph  Line.-^ 
that  just  named.  One  of  these  would  be  by  The  new  cable  for  this  line,  and  wnich  is  in- 
wayofOuloyor8koy(or01iootor8k),inthenorth-  tended  to  be  laid,  as  was  the  preceding  one, 
eastern  part  of  Kamtschatka,  to  Gore's  and  along  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the 
NuniYack  Islands,  and  thence  to  Cape  Van-  western  coast  of  Ireland  to  Trinity  Bay,  Kew- 
couver  in  Russian  America;  the  other,  by  Cape  fonndland,  is  at  the  present  time  fax  adranced 
Nayarin,  ftirther  north,  to  St  Lawrence  Ishmd,  toward  completion.  This  cable,  manu&ctured 
and  thence  to  Cape  Romanzoff.  The  distance  by  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.,  at  Morden 
from  New  York  to  London  by  the  overland  Wharf^  E.  Greenwich,  is  constructed  with  the 
route  has  been  estimated  at  about  seventeen  most  minute  attention  to  details,  and  with 
thousand  miles,  throughout  which,  as  already  every  possible  effort  to  guwd  by  personal 
seen,  only  about  six  thonsand  miles  of  tele-  care  and  by  instmmentsJ  tests  against  imper- 

fraph  line  remain  to  be  constructed.    It  is  fections  of  any  kind.    The  plan  of  its  construc- 

elieved  that  this  can  be  accomplished  within  tion  differs  in  several  particulars  from  that 

two,  or  at  the  farthest,  three  years'  time.    The  adopted  for  the  former  cable,  to  which  it  is  in 

lising  and  free  commerce  of  the  Amoor  River  fact  believed  to  be  in  all  important  respects 

region   has   already  attracted   thither  many  superior.    It  is  believed  that  the  first  Atiantic 

American. merchant;  but  the  successful  estab-  cable  failed  through  the   circumstance  that, 

lishment  of  the  proposed  line  must  be  followed  from  the  manner  of  its  construction,  the  strain 

by  general  commercial  advantages  of  the  high-  due  to  its  weight  in  laying  came  chiefly  upon 

est  magnitude,  if  not  also  by  social  and  poHti-  the  core ;  and  accordingly,  while  in  the  new 

cal  consequences  the  extent  of  which  must  cable  the  conducting  wires  are   larger   and 

be  at  present  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  calcu-  stronger  than  in  the  old,  yet  the  great  effort 

lation.  has  been  so  to  construct  the  whole  that  the 

The  route  which  in  certain  parts  the  overland  core  shall  be  relieved  of  strain.     A  section 

line  win  finally  take,  it  has  already  become  ap-  of  the  new  cable  perfected  measures  one  inch 

parent,  remains  in  a  measure  subject  to  tiie  and  one-eighth  in  diameter.    Its  core  proper 

decision  of  friture  developments;  and  among  presents  the  ends  of  seven  conducting  cop- 

the  changes  to  be  made  may  possibly  be  the  per  wires,  six  of  which  are  twisted  about  a 

choice  or  a  more  easterly  point  of  departure  central  one;   around  each  of  these  is  seen  a 

from  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States,  homogeneous  coating  of  gutta  percha,  and 

and  perhaps  also  of  a  more   inland  course  whicl^  in  the  section  appears  about  the  sixth 

through  British  America.    Of  certain  acts  of  of  an  inch  thick.    About  the  core  is  a  barely 

Congress,  approved  July  2,  1864,  and  which  distinguishable  ring,  markiiig  the  place  of  a 

make  grants  for  railroad  and  tele^anh  lines  to  layer  of  jute;  and  outermost  of  all,  a  ring  of 

the  Pacific,  one  authorizes  such  road  and  line  strengthening  and  protecting  material,  some- 

from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound.    By  a  what  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  in  whidi 

report  of  a  committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  appear  the  ends  of  ten  iron  wires,  about  each 

Company,  also,  it  appears  that  that  company  of  which  are  closely  twisted  strands  of  MahiIIa 

has  already  had  surveys  made,  and  material  to  yam. 

some  extent  ordered,  for  a  telegraph  line  from  The  core  of  the  cable  is  formed  by  twisting 
the  settlements  of  the  Red  River  ^of  the  north),  together  the  copper  wires,  and  then  coating  in 
through  their  territory  and  British  Columbia,  the  manner  above  indicated.  The  twisted 
to  New  Westminster — ^this  line  also,  at  its  west-  wires  are  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  a 
em  portion,  to  run  along  Frazer  Kiver.  It  is  compound — ^the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Chatterton 
hoped  to  nave  this  line  completed  within  a  — the  application  of  which  secures  a  firm  ad- 
year.  As  it  would  still  require  some  years  to  hesion  of  the  film  of  gutta  percha  next  applied, 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  system  at  The  core  is  then  subjected  to  hydraulic  presa- 
Collingwood  or  Ottawa,  through  the  wilderness  ure,  and  electrically  tested.  Aiter  this  it  is 
north  of  the  great  lakes,  it  has  been  proposed  again  coated  with  Ohatterton's  compound,  and 
meantime  to  connect  with  the  Hudson  Bay  then  with  gutta  percha;  and  so  on,  until  four 
Company's  line  by  a  wire  from  some  part  of  layers  of  each  have  been  applied,  and  the  en- 
the  Western  States;  and  among  the  proposi-  tire  thickness  is  abont  half  an  inch, 
tions  to  effect  this,  a  bill  was  (January  5,  1865)  The  iron  wire,  for  covering  and  protecting  the 
introduced  by  Senator  Ramsay,  of  Minnesota,  core,  is  manufactured  at  JBirmingham,  being 
authorizhig  the  Northwestern  Telegraph  Com-  drawn  fh>m  Webster  and  Horsfall's  homoge- 
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neons  iron.    Its  size  is  that  known  as  No.  18  trical  cnirent  of  measnred  foroe  being  oontia<- 

(gauge.095);  each  strand  of  it  is  capable  of  sns-  naUy  sent  through  the  wires;  by  this  means 

taining  a  strain  of  1,000  lbs.,  under  which  it  is  the  least  defect  in  insolation  can  be  registered 

extended  to  the  amoant  of  one  per  cent.    The  with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  even  to  ite  exact 

covering  of  this  wire  with  the  Manilla  jam,  distance  and  degree. 

like  the  making  of  the  core,  is  performed  in  a       The  size  of  the  copper  or  conducting  wires 

separate  factory,  specially  devoted  to  such  pur-  is  that  known  as  No.  18  (gauge  .048) ;  and  the 

pose.    Five  strands  of  the  yarn  are  closely  wei^t  of  copper  is  300  lew.  per  nautical  mile^ 

wound  upon  each  iron  wire  from  as  many  bob-  against  107  lbs.  per  mile  in  the  old  cable, 
bins ;  each  of  the  machines  for  the  purpose,        The  weight  of  tiie  new  cable  completed,  as 

and  which  are  of  two  different  patterns,  being  ascertained  in  air,  ia  85|  cwt,  per  imle ;  thaX 

capable  of  turning  out  about  140  miles  of  cov-  of  the  former  one  having  been  but  20  cwt. 

ered  wire  a  day.    As  fast  as  it  is  thus  wound,  Its  breaking  strain  is  7f  ton&  while  that  of 

the  wire  is  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of  the  former  was  only  8^  tons.    Its  specific  grav- 

tar  and  gutta  percha,  the  fibrous  covering  be-  ity  is  very  low— its  weight  i|i  water  being  14 

coming  saturated  with  this ;  and  it  is  then  con-  cwt.  per  mile,  against  18.4  cwt  for  the  old 

ducted  through  tanks  of  water,  to  cool  this  cable.    This  low  gravity  is  owing  to  the  large 

coating  material.  proportion  of  fibrous  material  present ;  and  in 

At  the  Morden  Wharf  factory,  the  work  of  connection  with  its  greatly  increased  strengtli, 

closing  the  covered  iron  wires  upon  the  core,  the  result  gained  is  Siat  the  new  cable  is  capa- 

80  as  to  complete  the  cable,  is  performed,  bleof  supporting  in  water  11  miles  of  its  length. 

The  core  is   received   here  on  large  reels :  As,  however,  the  greatest  depth  of  water  en- 

these  are  sunk  in  circular  openings  filled  with  countered  in  laying  the  former  cable  was  about 

water ;  and  the  coils  are  then  for  twelve  hours  2}  nautical  miles,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 

subjected  to  electrical  tests,  in  order  to  de-  present  one  wiU  in  any  case  be  subjected  to  a 

termine  beyond  a  doubt  the   continuity  of  strain  equal  to  its  actual  strength.  The  destruo- 

the  conducting  wires,  and  the  completeness  of  lion  of  the  fibrous  material  of  the  cable  by 

their  insulation.    When  a  faulty  transmission  fishes,  is  believed  to  be  guarded  against  by  the 

of  the  current  takes  place,  the  difficulty  is  al-  poisonous  qualities  of  compounds  with  which 

most  invariably  found  to  consist  in  an  imper-  it  has  been  saturated. 

feet  joining  of  the  ends  of  two  lengths  of  wire.  The  distance  to  be  spanned  by  the  cable, 
The  core  having  been  wrapped  in  a  padding  measured  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  about 
of  Jute,  which  is  also  saturated  with  a  pre-  1,640  nautical  miles.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
servative  mixture,  the  covered  iron  strands  are  posed  to  produce  in  aU  2,800  miles  of  ca- 
closed  upon  it,  being  so  wound  about  tiie  core  ble ;  and  it  is  expected  that  this  totire  length 
that  when  the  cable  is  subjected  to  strain  this  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
shall  fall  first  and  mainly  upon  them;  themech-  of  June.  From  the  factory,  the  sections  of 
anism,  expressly  devised  for  this  part  of  the  cable  are  conveyed  in  tanks  on  the  hulks, 
work,  occupies  two  floors  of  the  manufactory.  Amethyst  and  Iris,  to  the  Great  Eastern, 
The  closing  machines,  below,  consist  essentially  lying  in  the  Medway.  The  shipping  of  the 
of  large  wheels  or  tables  revolving  horizontally,  cable  was  commenced  January  19,1865.  On 
with  reels  of  the  several  strands  so  arranged  on  board  the  monster  steamer,  which  is  to  per- 
their  margin  as  to  maintain  a  relatively  station-  form  the  work  of  laying  it  down,  the  cable 
ary  position,  instead  of  keeping  their  axes  is  in  final  preparation  to  be  coiled  away  in 
pointed  always  to  the  centre  of  motion.  The  three  immense  tanks.  It  is  expected  the  ex- 
strands,  converging  upwuxl  toward  a  small  pedition  will  set  forth  about  the  close  of  the 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  meet,  and  are  twisted  month  of  June.  The  method  of  paying  out 
round  the  jute-covered  core.  The  cable,  thus  the  cable  will  probably  be  in  the  main  similar 
formed  entire,  is  conducted  over  grooved  to  that  before  adopted;  and  if  the  rate  of  steam- 
wheels  to  a  building  the  fioor  of  which  gives  ing  does  not  exceed  seven  knots  an  hour,  the 
place  to  huge  tanks  or  vats,  eight  in  number,  object  of  the  expedition  should  still  be  accom- 
and  between  which  platforms  extend.  The  plished  in  from  ten  to  eleven  days.  The  2,800 
depth  of  these  is  alike  12  feet,  while  four  of  miles  of  cable,  even  without  making  allowance 
them  are  circular,  84  feet  each  in  diameter,  and  for  the  twist,  will  contain  about  16,000  miles 
four  elliptical,  each  86  feet  by  27.  The  com-  of  copper  wire,  and  28,000  of  iron  wire,  be- 
pleted  cable  is  brought  down  from  the  wheels  sides  a  very  much  greater  length  of  the  strands 
overhead,  and  is  carefully  coiled  away  by  hand  of  fibrous  material. 

in  these  tanks,  until  the  capacity  of  each — about       Among  other  great  lines,  mdnly  submarine, 

140  miles — ^is  equalled.    Water  is  kept  fiowing  which  have  been  projected  with  more  or  leas 

into  each  tank  over  its  edge,  and,  percolating  probability  of  future  accomplishment,  are,  one 

between  the  coils,  is  allowed  to  fill  the  tank  to  from  San  Francisco  or  Panama  to  the  Sand- 

the  height  occupied  by  the  cable.    The  purpose  wich  Islands,  and  thence  in  time  to  China  or 

of  this  is  to  allow  of  a  continued  and  thorough  Japan ;  one  from  France  to  the  Azores,  and 

testing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  protective  cover-  thence  to  New  York ;  and  also  one  to  consist 

ing,  the  ends  of  all  the  portions  of  cable  being  in  an  extension  of  an  existing  French  line  from 

carried  into  the  electrician's  room,  and  an  eleo-  Marseilles,  through  Corsica  and  Sicily  to  Tri- 
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poll,  and  thenoe  alonir  the  northern  and  west-  "pcedny  and  pcnnanently  established  snd  eDforced  over  aU 

^»n^^«.^a    ^fi   kfiji^^  4.^  fl^«»«.  ^^i^*.  ^A».  ♦u«,  tte  people,  States,  and  Territories  thereof ;  and  further,  that 

em    COaste   of  Africa  to  some  point  near  the  i  will  hJiSifter  aPd  and  assist  all  loyal  peiple  in  the  aMom. 

month  of  the  Senegal  or  of  the  Qambia,  thence  pUshment  of  all  these  results.    So  help  me  God. 

across  the  Atlantic  to  Pemambnoo,  or  some  ad-  ,  ^J.d  all  the  judges,  officers,  and  persons  holding  the 

ji^nt  point  on  the  clast  of  Braril   perhaps  M^olhroT^^^^^^^^ 

takmg  m  the  way  one  or  more  ol  the  (Jape  the  State,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  same  oath, 

Verde  isles  and  the  little  island  of  St.  Paul,  snd  also  that  they  will  permit  no  one  to  Tote  who 

The  distance  from  continent  to  continent  by  has  not  taken  and  sabscriDed  the  oath  above  set  forth* 

the  ronte  last  named  is  about  1,400  mUes;  or  refuses  to  do  so. 

the  ocean-bed  is  understood  to  be  favorable,  and       ^^^  proclamation  was  preceded  by  a  pnliic 

the  water  not  very  deep,  while  ice  in  any  form  meeting  in  Nashyille  on  Jan.  2l8t,  relative  to 

is  unknown.    Parties  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  a  restoration  of  the  civil  Government.  A  large 

Portugal,  and  Bra^  are  said  to  be  united  in  number  of  persons  were  present,  resolutions 

favoring  this  enterprise.  "^^^  adopted  and  Gov.  Johnson  addressed  the 

The  reader  is  further  referred  to  Migor  Col-  assemblage.    He  thus  stated  his  views  on  the 

lins*  book,  "Overland  Explorations  in  Sibe-  manner  of  reconstruction: 
ria,"    eta,   New  York,  1864— a   work  from       The  election  of  the  primary  officers,  such  as  jus- 

which  some  of  the  statements  of  this  article  tices  of  the  peace,  constables,  etc.,  is  fixed  by  the 

are  taken;  and  to  "The  Telegrapher,"  month-  constitution  of  the  State  on  the  first  Saturday  in . 

ly  published  m  New  York\ 'the 'National  » 8^.^^%^^?^ Ltlt^^^^ 

ielegrapn  umon.  elect  constables,  justices,  sheriffs,  county  trustees, 

TENNESSEE.    That  portion  of  Tennessee  and  clerks.    And  when  elected,  let  them  be  commis^ 

not  in  the  possession  of  the*  enemy,  continued  «oned  as  they  ordinarily  are.    The  agent  of  the 

without  change  under  the  authority  of  the  mil-  2?r"T?A  S?E^^l;*^?  T'T^^L  n^**  \^^^  *°^ 

i4.«.«.  /i^««««^«    T^iv,«.^»    ««*ii  4.Tw»  ^K^»:«n;n»  thmg  outside  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  in 

itery  Governor,  Johnson,  until  the  beginning  ^hatl    Is  there  anyusurpStion  in  it?    There  must 

of  1864.     Measures  were  then  commenced  for  be  a  beginning  somewhere.    Don't  we  all  know  that 

the  purpose  of  reconstructing  a  State  Govern-  in  the  absence  of  government  there  must  be  some> 

ment  in  sympathy  with  the  Union.    On  January  tiling  done,  seemingly  inegular,  for  the  purpose  of 

26th  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  bringing  back  order?    Then  we  take  a  step  without 

^vuu  vi«^T«^uvrx  vwAu^MM.  »a  ^^a  ^*^  i»u.»v  v  precedent,  but  clearly  justifiable,  and  proceed  to 

for  an  election  of  certam  officers  on  March  5th.  elect  our  officers  as  we  hare  done  heretdfore.    We 

This  election  was  to  be  held  m  the  vanous  look  in  thevariousjudicial  districts  ofthe  State,  and 

counties  of  the  State,  "  or  wherever  it  is  practi-  find  they  are  vacant  forjudges ;  we  turn  to  the  laws 

cable  so  to  do,"  for  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  ^^  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  find  that  when 

A/vvva^-oVi^a  4-J»»4-/^a.    ^{./.^u  a'w^a  \,^T^w>lrr  AAn»^  vacaucics  occur  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 

constables,  trustees,  cnrcuit  and  county  cowt  ^^  Executive  shall  make  temporary  appointments; 

clerks,  registers,  and  tax  collectors,     llie  quau-  ^xid  these  appointees  shall  hold  their  places  until 

fications  required  of  electors  were  thus  stated :  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualined.    Then, 

„..j. . L  __  ^^ ,__^ J J  ._  ^^.  don't  we  see  how  easy  the  process  is?    Be^u  at  the 


enemies  of  tiie  United  States  will  propose  to  vote,  dfthe  counties."  Well,  if  itls" VonS  in"a''half'doiten 

nor  IS  It  intended  tiiat  they  be  permitted  to  vote,  or  counties,  it  is  so  much  done,  and  tiiat  much  done  we 

Hold  omce.  ^im  ^q  more. 

And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  disloyalty  and  hostil-  a          x^                                           i*  xi.     •  ji 

ity  as  haye  existed  among  the  people  of  this  State  -^  question  arose  among  some  of  the  judges 

toward  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  in  appointed  to  hold  the  election,  whether  it  was 

order  to  secure  the  votes  of  its  friends,  and  exclude  not  sufficient  to  require  of  the  voters  the  oath 

those  of  its  enemies,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  ^f  *i.^  T>rA«iHftTit»R  imiTiAaf  v  nmnUmAtinn      Thia 

known  tiie  requisite  qualifications  of  the  electors  at  ^'    ii^I^J^S^lS            ^  proclamation,     llus 

said  elections.  To  entitie  any  person  to  tiie  privilege  caused  the  foUowmg  correspondence  : 

of  voting,  he  must  be  a  free  white  man.  oi  the  age  „      .„.  ^  „                NASHviLi«,reliraai7ML18C4. 

of  twenty-one  years,  being  a  citizen  or  the  United  Hon.  W.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State,  Wathtnff" 

States  and  a  citizen  of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  ^^^f  ^*  ^*  • 

his  vote  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  election,  In  county  and  State  elections  must  citizens  of  Ten- 

and  a  competent  witness  in  any  court  of  justice  in  nessee  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Gov.  Johnson, 

the  State,  by  the  laws  thereof,  against  a  white  man,  or  will  the  President's  oath  of  amnesty  entitle  them 

and  not  having  been  convicted  ofbribery,  or  the  offer  to  vote?    I  have  been  appointed  to  hold  the  March 

to  bribe,  of  larceny,  or  of  any  other  offence  declared  election  in  Cheatham  County,  and  wish  to  act  under- 

infiunons  by  the  kws  of  the  State,  unless  he  has  been  standingly.                             W  ABREI7  JORDAN, 

restored  to  citizenship  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  kbplt. 

law.    And  he  must  take  and  subscribe  before  the  WAsmireTOK,  F)BbniaiyS0,1864 

judges  of  election  the  following  oath :  Wabrmi  Jobdait,  MahviUe  : 

I  solemnly  swear  thst  I  will  henceforth  support  the  Con-  ,  In  county  elections  you  had  better  stand  by  Gov. 

■UtaUon  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  it  ^nst  the  as-  Johnson's  plan,  otherwise  you  wiU  have  conflict  an^ 

saults  of  all  Its  enemks;  that  I  will  hereafter  be,  and  con-  confusion.    I  have  seen  his  plan, 

duct  myself  as  a  tnie  and  Ikithfiil  citizen  of  the  United  (Siirned)                                        A.  LINCOLN. 

States,  freely  and  Toluntarily  «i*<ming  to  be  subject  to  all  \  *&       / 

the  duties  and  obligatiaoa,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  The  result  of  the  election  was  stated  by  th« 

and  pririleges  of  such  citizenship :  that  I  ardently  desire  nraaa  nf  VoaIiviIIa  fn  hiivA  h««n  a  fiiilnrA      A 

tiie  suppression  of  the  present  insurrection   and  rebel-  PresS  01  JNaflnvUie  tO  nave  TOCU  a  lauure.     A 

lion  aeatnst  the  Ooyemment  of  the  United  Stotes,  the  sue-  large  number  of  soldiers  and  employes  01  the 

tSS?JSS^'SSi^tJ^:i^fJ^6^'£VZ  aovenimentwhohad  b^  stationed  at  Nasi^ 

biraaad prMduuUant  mid. in  pamanw Otm^iaxT b*  TlUe  for  OX  months  TOted,  but  tbe  people  I»* 
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frahied  from   appearing  at   the  poi]&     The  oonvention  assembled.    Delegatea  from  the  eafll 

''Union^the  omoial  paper  of  Gov.  Johnson,  and  south  were  prerented  from  attendmg  bj  a 

said :  "  We  might  as  welfspeak  out  plainly,  and  raid  of  General  Wheeler,  and  an  adyoumment 

eonfess  to  the  world,  that  what  was  dalled  an  was  snggeeted  bat  not  approved.    The  oim- 

election,  Saturday,  at  least  so  far  as  Nashville  yentaon  organized  by  toe  appointment  of  Sam- 

ia  concerned,  was  a  serious  farce.  And  it  would  uel    MiUigan,  President.       The    Committee 

be  weU  if  those  in  authority  would  observe  a  on  oredentialB  reported  the  following  reaolit> 

like  candor,  and  thereby  save  scandal  to  the  tions: 

Government,  or  at  least  to  this  administration."  j^^^  ^hat  all  delegates  who  may  hare  been 

No  further  steps  toward  reoonstruotion  impear  regularly  appointed  by  loyal  primary  counly  oo». 

to  have  been  taken  aa»a  oonaeqnence  of  this  Teations,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor, 

election.    An  effort  is  made  in  the  following  Betohed,  That  all  nnconditioDal  Union  men,  who 

statement  of  the  "  Argus,"  published  in  Mem-  J«  fof,.»"  *^e  meajupea  of  the  Goreniment  loo^ 

^\,i^  i^  n^«  Tir^«vv«i.JrIr?w5i:4.^.«  j«^»^»».i.»4.  *©  putting  down  the  rebellion,  from  the  different 

phis,  in  Gen.  Waahburne's  military  department^  eounUes  §f  the  SUte,  8haU  be  qutMfled  to  paitid. 

early  m  June,  to  explain  the  numerooa  failures  pate  in  the  deliberatkma  of  this  oonreiition;  and 

in  the  attempts  at  reoonstmotion :  that  all  persons  elaiming  seata,  nnder  this  resobi* 

It  is  quite  natural  for  absent  Tennesaeeans,  who  ^<»^*>f  requested,  with  ae  Uttle  delay  as  pow^e,  to 

obscprea  the  interest  taken  by  the  State  in  the  work  Jj^f^  ">  *^«"^  ^°>e»  ^  t^«  committee  on  creden. 

of  restoring  her  to  her  old  position  in  the  Union,  as  ^^^* 

evineed  by  her  pubUo  joumala,  and  ^  notice,  that  This  report  was  adopted.    A  committee  on 

]^^:^^.ef:.'^LT:^,  ^tt^^lliT.  Jff-«  ^^  the  contention  reported,  on  the 

ire  doing.    With  the  people  o/  the  State  so  much  7th,  that  a  convention  elected  by  the  loyal  peo- 

divided  m  sentiment  regarding  the  proper  policy  to  pie  should  assemble  at  an  early  day  to  revise 

be  pursued,  it  could  scarcely  be  anppoaed  that  the  the  State  Oonstitution ;  that  the  Union  peoi^ 

entire  jroposition  of  any  one  party  or  clique  would  ^f  Tennessee  should  hold  an  election  for  Frea- 

be  endorsed.     Some  wanted  one  thing  and  some  ^^„.  .    vr^^^^v^^.  4.1  «*  |.v«.  ^\^^^^  .i^^ni;!  ^^ 

wanted  another.    While  aU  desired  arestoration  to  ^®^*  ^^  November;  tliat  the  electOM  should  be 

the  State  of  dvil  government  and  her  former  position  fr^  white  men,  for  six  months  residents  of  the 

in  the  Union,  all  could  not  unite  upon  pne  oasis  of  State,  and  have  voluntarily  borne  arms  in  the 

action.    The  Amnesty  Proclamation  came  most  op-  Federal  service  during  the  present  war  and 

portunelj.   A  though  aU  did  not  endorse  every  thmg  ^  ^    ^^      hSaorably  discharged,  and 

it  contained,  it  was  undoubtedly- the  most  feasible  ,,  /_             J     ^  **v»v»f»wAj  ^i^««cHe^'^  <■»» 

proposition  offered,  and  there  u  little  doubt  that  ^  known  active  mends  of  the  Government  of 

four.flfths  of  the  Union  men  of  the  Stete  were  willing  the  United  States  in   each  county;  that  the 

last  Bering,  and  are  willing  to-day,  to  reorganize  the  citizen  electors  should  be  registerea;  that  polls 

Stete  m  accordance  with  its  proyi8ions.T:he  work  should  be  opened  at  the  county  seat  of  each 

was  commenced,  but  soon  abandoned.    The  mihtary  ^^„^4.„  «« j  ^«,^«^^^  ««;i  ,^«^*.a^*Li  »yv  .^  *«>  -^ 

Governor  of  the  Stote,  it  was  soon  announced,  oi  ^O^^J*  "^^  «^f^^  *^?  protected  so  as  to  »- 

posed  the  plan,  and  as  much  depended  upon  bis  ^^^^  ^  ^^  6&cl  liur  election,  and  also  poUs 

oodperation,  means  were  soon  found  to  clog  the  opened  for    soldiers;    that  the  State  militia 

N  /     moTement    That  Tennessee  is  not  to-day  in  the  full  should  be  immediately  enrolled,  organized,  and 

Johnson  and  the  radical  oUque,  who  were  then  as  «*  B^timoro  should  be  adhered  to  and  siq^ 

they  are  now,  opposed  to  reorffanixation,  except  ported  as  due  alike  to  self*preservation  and 

upon  their  own  terms— in  exact  accordance  with  self-respect;    and  that  agente  should  be  ap- 

their  own  ideas  and  isms.                              ,v  ^  ,*  pointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Tennessee 

son,  were  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  reorgaoisa>  adopted  without  opposition.    On  the  next  day 

tion,  he  eould  persuade  the  Administration  ^to  in*  a  Presidential  electoral  ticket  was  adopted  by 

terrene  with  the  bayonet,"  and  there  is  no  good  the  Convention.     A  further  report  was  made 

reason  why  the  peopfe  should  hesiute  to  proceed  in  |,y  the  business  committee,  expressing  the  sense 

this  work,  regardless  of  Gov.  Johnson.    As  long  as  -,*  xl^  n^-«««*;^«  «„  ;«^^^5  yv<?  ♦kT  ..^^.^i^^^ 

the  people  allow  Gov.  Johnson  to  hare  his  own  way  ^^  "^«  Convention  as  in  favor  of  the  complete 

undisturbed  so  long  will  he  thwart  eyery  effort  at  Suppression  Of  the  rebellion^  the  immeoiate 

reorganization  which  does  not  originate  with  him.  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  ite  prohibition  in 

Meantime,  in  May,  a  convention  was  held  ^ture  by  all  suitable  and  proper  amendments 
in  East  Tennessee,  at  Ejioxville,  to  take  such  *o  ^^  State  Constitution,  whidi  was  adopted, 
action  as  might  be  necessary  to  restore  civil  Three  members  of  the  committee  dedared  their 
government  in  the  State.  A  committee  non-ooncurrenceuitlrfs  portion  of  the  report  re- 
appointed on  the  subject  presented  a  minority  lating  to  the  immediate  abandonment  of  slar 
and  minority  report.  The  former  was  in  spirit  ^^^7\  subsequently  two  of  them  withdrew  this 
and  substance  in  harmony  with  the  Crittenden  declaration.  On  the  next  day,  the  8tb,  the 
resolutions  of  1861,  and  the  latter  recommend-  business  committee  made  the  following  report, 
ed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State,  the  ^^"ch  was  adopted  unanimously : 
enlistment  of  negroes,  and  the  renomination  of  JSmoIvmL  That  as  a  means  of  asoertaimng  the  ouali- 
Mr.  lincoln.    Here  titis  movement  ended.  flcationsof  the  roters,  the  registers  sndoinoersliold- 

On  August  8d,  a  call  was  published  in  Nash-  ing  «\e  elections  may  examine  the  parties  upon  osth 

vtllft  for  A  AmiTention  of  loval  citizens  to  mMt  in  *oaching  any  matter  of  facta,  and  should  be  required 

w-l^n  ^    a     *      V  ^K*S  \^  *o  *»ke  and  subscribe  to  the  foUowing  oath,  tii. 

Nashville  on  September  5th,  relatave  to  the  t^^  oath  being  prima  fads  eTidenoeiiHilHeoi  to  be 

reorganization  of  the  State.    On  that  day  the  disproved  by  o&er  testimony) : 
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Oath,  I  Bolemnlj  swear  that  I  will  heneerortli  other  suitable  place  in  ererj  oonniy  in  the  State  ef 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Tennessee,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Ifon- 
defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies :  that  da;^  in  the  month  of  Korember  next,  at  which  all 
I  am  an  active  friend  of  the  Goyemment  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  being  free  white  men  twentj- 
United  States,  and  the  enemy  of  the  so-called  Oon-  one  years  of  aee,  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  for 
federate  States:  that  I  ardently  desire  the  snppres-  six  months  prior  to  tiie  election  citizens  of  the  State 
eiOB  of  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  that  of  Tennessee,  who  hare  quahfled  tbemselyes  by  regis- 
I  sincerely  rejoice  in  tne  triumphs  of  its  armies  and  tration,  and  who  take  the  oath  prescribed  in  tne  fore- 
navies,  and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  aarmies  going  resolution^  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  unless  said 
and  navies  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  oath  shal^  be  disproved  by  other  testimony,  for  the 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States ;  that  I  will  cor-  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
dially  oppose  all  armistioee  or  negotiations  for  peace  United  States. 

with  re  Dels  in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the        And  to  the  end  that  the  foregoing  resolutions,  which 

United   States,   and   all   laws   and   proclamations  are  made  part  of  this  proclamation,  may  be  faithfully 

made   in   pursuance  thereof^  shall  be  established  executed,  and  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  State,  and 

over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  em-  none  others,  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  ri^ht  of 

braced  within  tne  National  Union;  and  that  X  will  -sufifirage,  I  do  hereby  appoint  the  several  reimemen 

heartily  aid  and  assist  the  loval  people  in  whatever  whose  names  are  amzea  to  this  proclamation  to  aid 

measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  these  in  said  election  and  superintend  the  registration  of 

ends ;  and  further,  tnat  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  the  loyal  voters  in  their  respective  counties,  as  pro- 

Tolnntarilv  and  without  mental   reservation.     So  vided  by  the  fourth  resolution  above  quoted. 
HXLP  MB  God.  But  as  the  dav  of  election  is  near  at  hand,  and 

Heaohedf  That  the  offices  of  the  State  of  Tennea-  there  may  be  difficulty  in  completing  the  registration 

see  should  be  filled  bv  none  but  truly  lojal  men,  the  within  the  time  limited,it  is  not  intended  that  the  reg- 

unfaltering  friends  or  the  National  Umon,  and  that  istration  be  an   Indispensable  prerequisite  to  the 

all  doubtral  men  should  be  at  once  removed  from  ^[uallfication  of  the  voter;  and  in  such  cases,  where 

office.  it  has  been  impracticable,  and  where  tl^  voter  is  of 

Betohiiy  That  we  do  cordially  approve  and  en-  known  and  established  loyalty,  he  shallbe  entitled  to 

dorse  the  policy  and  course  of  Gov.  Andrew  Johnson  vote,  notwithstanding  he  may  not  have  registered  Ma 

as  military  Governor  of  the  State.  name  as  required  bv  the  foregoing  resoluuon. 

Beaolnidf  That  an  Executive  Committee  of  five        The  election  shall  be  opened,  conducted,  returns 

from  each  division  of  the  State  be  appointed,  who  made,  Ac,  in  all  respects  as  j>rovided  for  by  the 

shall  have  power,  among  other  things,  to  fill  all  fourth  chapter  of  the  "Code  of  Tennessee,^' except 

Tacandes  that  may  occur  in  the  electoral  ticket.  so  far  as  the  same  is  modified  by  this  proclamation. 

Betoh&if  That    the    military  Governor   of    the        But,  in  cases  where  the  county  courts  fail  or  neg- 

State  of  Tennessee  be  requestea  to  execute  the  fore-  lect  to  appoint  inspectors  or  judges  of  election,  and 

going  resolutions  in  sucn  manner  as  he  may  think  there  is  no  sheriff  or  other  cinl  omcer  in  the  county, 

will  l>e8t   subserve  the  interests  of  the  Govern-  qualified  by  law  to  open  and  hold  said  election,  the 

ment.  registering  u^nts,  heretofore  appended,  may  act  in 

On  September  7th  Governor  Johnson  issued  ^'  ^f^  ™  ""  ^  respects  discharge  the  duties  im- 

V    "^^i"^    ^^    •  «  %^v»«x^v*  vv^o%/    *«o  v^  posed  m  such  cases  upon  sheriflb. 

a  proclamation,  stating  that  as  military  Gov-  ''  i^  ^^  manner,  it  is  declared  the  duty  of  military 

emor  he  snoma  proceed  to  appomt  officers  officers  commandingTennessee  regiments,  battalions, 

and  establish  tribunals,  as  he  had  heretofore  or  detached  squads,  and  surgeons  in  charge  of  the 

done  in  all  the  counties  and  districts  of  the  hospitals  of  Tennessee  soldiers,  to  open  and  hold 

state  wherever  the  people  gave  evidence  of  ^''^l^S^t  ^t^^^lX'^:A 

loyalty  and  a  desire  of  civil  government,  and  a  Buitable  place  as  will  be  convenient  to  the  soldiers, 

villingness  to  sustain  the  officers  and  tribunals,  who  are  hereby  declared  entitled  to  vote  without  oath 

All  officers  were  required  to  take  the  oath  or  registration, 

recommended  by  the  Convention,  and  all  cases.  cJ^eJ^w'lSrtL'^Stote  ^i^^^ 

civil  and  criminal,  coming  before  the .  judici^  mj^l  and  have  caused  ^^^5  seld  oftho  State 

tribunals  or  toe  otate  mvolvmg  the  ngnts  oi  to  be  affixed  at  this  department  on  the  80th  day  of 

colored  persons,  were  to  be  aqjudicated  and  September.  A.  D.  1864. 
disposed  of  as  free  persons  of  color.  %  **»«  Gfovemor,  ANDREW  JOHKSON. 

On  Sept.  80th  the  Governor  issued  another  '^**®»*-  Edward  H.  East,  Secretory  of  Stote. 
proclamation,  in  which,  after  quoting  the  reso-       The  Preddential  electors  who  had  been  ap- 

lutions  adopted  bv  the  Convention  relative  to  pointed  by  the  Convention  were  in  favor  of 

the  Presidential  election,  relative  to  the  (^ualifi-  Mr.  I^cohi  for  lYesident.    Anotiier  list  of 

cations  of  electors  and  tnose  above  mentioned,  Preddential  electors  in  Dftvor  of  Gen.  McClellan 

relative  to  the  oath  to  be  taken  bj  voters,  he  was  selected  by  persons  tlq%  in  sympathy  with 

thus  proceeds :  the  State  Convention.    On  the  appearance  of 

And  whertas,  it  flirther  appears  from  the  proceed-  this  proclamation  of  Governor  Johnson  these 

impiof  said  Convention, ''That  the  military  Governor  Presidential  electors  united  in  a  protest,  ad- 

ofthe  State  of  Tennessee  is  requested  to  execute  the  dressed  to  President  Lincoln.    They  state  the 

foregoing  resolutions  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  ^y  ect  of  tiieir  protest  in  tiiese  words  : 

best  subserves  the  interest  of  the  Government."  vi/jwi,  v*  la*^**  |/xv»»w  «*  i««w,  n  v*^ . 

And  tohertoMy  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  military  Gov-  Sir:  The  undersigned,  loyal  dtiiens  of  the  United 
emnor  of  the  Stote  of  Tennessee,  beins  anxious  to  Stotos  and  of  the  Stoto  of  Tennessee,  on  our  own  be- 
coaperato  with  the  loyal  people  of  the  Btote,  and  to  half,  and  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  people  of  our  Stote, 
encourage  them  in  alt  laudable  efforts  to  restore  the  ask  leave  to  submit  this  protest  against  the  inrocla* 
Stoto  to  law  and  order  affain,  and  to  secure  the  ballot-  mation  of  his  excellency,  Andrew  Johnson,  militaiv 
box  against  the  contommations  of  treason  by  every  Governor,  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  for  Preei' 
reasonable  restrainst  that  can  be  thrown  around  i^  dent  and  Vice-President,  under  certun  regulations 
I  do,  therefore,  order  and  direct  that  an  election  for  and  restrictions  therein  set  forth.  A  printed  copy 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stotos  of  of  said  proclamation  is  herewith  enclosed.  The  Con- 
America  be  opened  and  hdd  at  the  county  seat,  or  stitution  of  the  United  Stotos  provides  "that  each 
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State  shall  appoint,  in  meh  mofMsr  a»  ihs  LtgUlatwre  in  their  own  war,  and  joa  will  manage  your  nda  of 

fMky  direct,  a  number  of  electors/'  Ao,    Under  this  it  in  your  wajf " 

provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  Le^slature  "  Yes." 

of  Tennessee,  years  before  the  present  rebelhon,  pre-  I  then  thanked  the  President  for  his  courtesy  in 
scribed  the  mode  of  election  to  be  obserred,  which  givine  us  a  hearing  at  all,  and  then  took  mj  leare. 
will  be  found  to  differ  essentially  from  the  mode  pre-  Juoge  Mason,  of  this  city,  was  present  at  the  in- 
scribed by  the  military  Governor.    'W^e  herewith  en-  terview,  to  whom  I  refer  in  regard  to  the  correctneos 
close  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Tennessee  governing  the  of  this  report    On  stej^ping  outside  of  the  door  of  the 
holding  of  said  election.    The  military  Governor  ex-  executive  mansion  I  immediately  wrote  down  the 
pressly  assumes,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  President's  emphatic  response,  and  submitted  it  to 
the  President,  to  so  alter  and  amend  the  election  law  Judge  Mason  ahd  another  gentleman  who  happened 
of  Tennessee  (enacted  under  authority  of  the  Con-  to  be  present,  and  they  both  pronounced  it  accurate, 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  as  above  set  forth),  ta**  ****** 
to  make  the  same  conform  to  his  own  edict  as  set  JOHN  LELLTETT. 
forth  in  the  proclamation  aforesaid.    He  assumes  so  rm.    ^  n      •          .^n    j.                   ._•  j  ^j. 
to  modify  our  law  as  to  admit  persons  to  vote  at  the  ^lie  following  certlfioate  accompanied  It : 

said  election  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote  und^r  the  WASsoreTOs,  October  1& 

law  and  the  constitution  of  Tennessee.  Instance  this :  John  LdlyeU,  E»q, : 

our  constitution  and  law  require  that  such  voter  shall  Dbar  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  in  your 

be  a  citizen  of  the  county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  note  of  this  day,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  was  present 

for  six  months  next  preceding  the  day  of  election :  at  the  interview  referred  to.    Tour  statement  of  what 

while  the  Governor*  s  order  on^  requires  that  he  shall  took  place  is  substantially  correct ;  and  on  all  material 

(with  other  qualifications  named)  be  a  citizen  of  points  I  t^elieve  it  literally  so.    Yours  truly^ 

Tennessee  for  six  months,  Ac.    This  provision  would  CHABLES  MASON. 

^S^waulX^Xofb^HUpU"^?!,'.?.  U~  SubseqaeBtty,  on  October  22d,  the  Prerident 

important  points  of  conflict  between  the  proclamo-  naaae  the  foUowing  reply : 

tion  and  the  law,  but  wiU  instanoe  in  tiiU  plfce  an-  BxwjmTS  Mahstoit,  Wasbxsqtov,  Oct  S8, 18M. 

other.    Bv  our  law  it  is  provided  that  thp  polls  shall  j^^^^^^  ^^  j»  OampbelL  Tho9.  A  R  JVafton,  J<tm»  T. 

be  opened  in  every  civil  district  in  each  county  in  the  p.  oarter,  John  WUuim$,  JL  BUmard,  ffwry  Ooop^^ 

State ;  but  the  proclamation  provides  only  for  their  SaUU  Peyton,  John  LMy«U,  On.  JStheridgs,  John  J>. 

being  at  one  place  in  each  county.    This  provision  P^rryman^ 

wouFd  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  many  legal  voters  to  Gkntlbmbk:  On  the  15th  day  of  this  month,  as  I 


exercise  the  elective  franchise.  remember,  a  printed  paper,  with  a  few  manuscript 

■  ■*■  dft  mm  m  ■  ■  a         am  *«  •  4  J__J_ tf___A? — ll_i_^ __i_^A  ?  X^       - 


other  objections  are  added.    They  further  pro-  JXson^^Utary  GoyOTor "f\*SSSe«^e,  Ld  daoT 

test  against  the  interference  of  the  Goyemor  manuscript  paper  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  the 

with  the  elective  franchise,  and  ask  that  all  Code  of  Tennessee,  was  laid  oefore  me. 

military  interference  shall  be  withdrawn  "so  [Here  the  President  inserts  the  protest,  theproo- 

far  as  to  allow  the  loyal  men  of  Tennessee  a  ^^t^'^ofT^I^]'''         ^"^"^  ^" 

full  and  free  election.    By  the  loyal  men  of  At  the  time  these  papers  were  presented,  as  before 

Tennessee  we  mean  those  who  have  not  parti-  stated.  I  had  never  seen  either  ot  them,  nor  heard  of 

cipated  in  the  rebellion  or  g^ven  it  aid  and  com-  the  suoject  to  which  the^  relate,  except  in  a  general 

fort,  or  who  may  have  complied  with  such  terms  ^»y»  oj^J  J?«  ^l  previously.    Up  to  the  present 

oflUesty.as  We  been'offered  them  under  rdTe^t^e»y±i^jrsCor^^^^^^ 

your  authority.            ^  nected  with  the  proclamation  and  myself.    Since  re- 

This  protest  was  lldd  before  the  President  on  celving  the  papers,  as  stated,  I  have  given  the  subject 

October  15th,  by  Mr.  J.  Lellyett,  one  of  the  ""cb  brief  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 

signers  and  cue  of  the  nominated  Presidential  ^^j^t^^^rii'iiiTct^^^^^^ 
electors.     He  published  a  statement  of  this  m-  the  matter,  either  to  sustain  the  plan  as  the  Conyen- 
terview,  of  which  the  folio  wmg  is  tlie  matorial  tion  and  Governor  Johnson  have  initiated  it,  or  to  re- 
part  :  voke  or  modify  it,  as  you  demand.    Bv  the  Gonstitu- 

WAsmHOTOK,  October  15.  tion  and  laws  the  President  is  charffea  with  no  duty 

7b  ths  Editor  qf  the  World  :  in  the  conduct  of  a  Presidential  election  in  any  State ; 

I  called  upon  the  President  to-day  and*  presented  nor  do  I,  in  this  case,  perceive  any  military  reason 

and  read  to  nim  the  subjoined  protest.    Having  con-  for  his  interference  in  the  matter. 

eluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  responded :  The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Convention  and 


communication  with  any  but   Tennesseeans.     We  independent  movement  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 

communicated  with  citizens  of  Tennessee  outside  of  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  but  not  with  New  York  politicians.''  I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace  of  violence 

"I  will  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  emphatically,  or  coercion  toward  any  one.    Gov.  Johnson,  like  any 

**  that  I  expect  to  let  the  friends  of  George  B.  McGlel-  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has  the  rij^ht  to  favor 

Ian  manoffe  their  side  of  this  contest  in  their  own  way ;  any  pohtical  plan  he  chooses,  and,  as  military  Gov- 

and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  way."  emor,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  peace  among  and  for 

"  May  we  ask  an  answer  in  writing,"  I  suggested,  the  lojal  people  of  the  State.    I  cannot  discern  that 

"  Not  now.    Lay  those  papers  down  here.    I  will  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any  more, 

give  no  other  answer  now.    1  may  or  may  not  writo  But  you  object  to  the  plan.    Leaving  it  alone  will 

something  Sibout  this  hereafter.    I  understand  this,  be  your  perfect  security  against  it.    Do  as  you  please 

I  know  you  intend  to  make  a  point  of  this.    But  go  on  your  own  account,  peacefully  and  loyally,  and 

ahead,  you  have  my  answer."  Gk)y.  Johnson  will  not  molest  you,' but  will  protect 

"  Tour  answer  then  is  that  you  expect  to  let  Gen.  you  against  violence  so  far  as  in  his  power. 

McClellan's  friends  manage  their  side  of  this  contest  I  presume  that  the  conducting  of  a  Presidential 
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election  in  Tennessee  in  strict  accordance  with  the  A  report  made  bj  the  oommittee  on  oreden« 

old  code  of  the  SUte  is  not  now  a  pojeibility.  tials  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  following 

It  IS  searcelT  neeessaiT  to  add  that  if  any  election  «^„^i„4»^«  ^a^^4.^a  .                                                x 

shaU  he  held,  and  any  rotes  shall  be  east  in  the  State  resolution  adopted : 

of  Tennessee  for  Preaident  and  Vice-President  ^^^^^  BeaoUed,  That  aU  delegates  who  give  an  active 

United  States,  it  wiU  belong,  not  to  the  mihtary  support  to  the  Union  cause ;  who  have  never  volnn- 

iffents,  nor  yet  to  the  Execntive  depMtment,  but  ex-  tanfy  borne  arms  against  the  Gk) vcmment :  and  who 

clusively  to  another  department  of  the  Government  have  never  voInntSily  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 

to  determine  whether  thev  are  entitled  to  be  counted,  enemy,  be  entitled  to  seats  in  this  Convention. 
in  conformity  with  the  Gonstitation  and  laws  of  the 

United  States.  On  Tuesday,  January  10th,  a  business  com- 

Except  it  be  to  give  protection  againstviolence,  I  mittee  was  appointed,  to  whom  all  resolutions 

dechne  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  Presidential  ^^-^  rAfArrAd      The  Hav  wim  nrv»nniMi  \n  <1iiu 

election.                            ^RAH AM  LINCOLN.  ^®^?      it    v '  t      f  oay jwas  occm)iea  m  ois- 

cussmg  the  basis  of  votmg  m  the  Convention, 

Subsequently,  on  October  29th,  Messrs.  Camp-  and  resolutions  were  adopted  giving  one  vote 

bell,  Peyton,  and  Lellyett,  made  a  reply  to  the  to  each  county,  and  one  in  addition  for  each 

President's  letter,  which  oondudes  thus :  one  hundred,  or  fraction  over  fifty  Union  votes 

After  consnlUtion  with  onr  iHends,  thei^fore,  in  Jf?*  l^  ?®^V     ^Jr^V^J^f  ^?  1^  ^f^LV" 

different  parts  of  the  State,  and  having  oommuni-  ^^^  basis  of  voting  by  delegates  from  Middle 

Gated  witn  nearly  all  of  our  colleagues,  we  respect-  and  West  Tennessee,  where  the  Confederate 

ihlly  announce  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  that  in  force  interfered  with  the  election. 

^^oL^^^ut^^o^^                               ^^  ^°  ^^  *"^  ^*^  (Wednesday),  in  order  to 

laws  Mt  MiJe*a"d^oUted  with'hnpS^r-Bnd  iS  «^<>^d  dissatisfaction, ^is  basis  of  voting  waa 

view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  reconsidered  and  withdrawn.    Ihe  convention 

President,  whose  duty  it  is  <'to  see  that  the  laws  be  was  then  occupied  with  speeches  on  general 

faitMuUy  executed."  and  that  those  who  act  by  his  topics,  awaiting  the  report  of  the    business 

authontyshaU  hold  sacred  the  hberUee  of  ^ep^^^^^^  committee,  which  was   presented  during  the 

inviewofthese  things  we  announce  that  the  McOlel-  ^Y*""**""'^   mv                  |/*^to»*vv%*  ^^u^uiij   uuv 

Un  Electoral  Ticketm  Tennessee  is  withdrawn.  afleraoon.     Ihere  was  both  a  m^onty  and 

..^            ,,,        __        _         _,  '  minority  report  on  the  amendments  proposed 

An  election  WM  held  on  November  8tJi,  but  to  the  Constitution.   There  was  no  serious  dis- 

the  vote  of  the  State  was  not  counted  in  the  agreement    between    both  reports,  but  they 

'®*r2™.^^^  ^^  Electoral  CoUege  by  Congress.  differed  in  opinion  on  the  power  of  the  conven- 

The  Convention  which  assembled  in  Septem-  tion  to  act  on  the  subject    The  m^ority  re- 

ber  and  nominated  an   electoral   ticket  dso  port  urged  action  on  these  grounds : 

appomted  a  State  Executive  Committee.    This  «,7..,             ,-«.        -, 

Committee  issued  a  call  in  December,  inviting  ^^he  first  ^cle  and  the  first  Section  of  the 

*i*^  Tx/v^^i^  ^f  T«««^flA^  ♦/N  «,««4. :«  xr«Li,«'n^  :?  Declaration  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  people  of  Tennessee  to  rn^t  m  Nashville  m  ^^^  ^f  Tennesseef  declares :  "  That  all  power  U  in- 

Convention  on  January  9,  1865,  to  nominate  a  herent  in  the  people,  and  all  governments  are 
ticket,  which  it  was  generally  understood  would  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their 
consist  of  one  hundred  names  of  persons  to  P«»c®>  safety,  and  happiness;  and  for  the  advance- 
compose  a  second  convention.  It  was  intend-  "}?"*  ^f  ***T*5^;  -tJ  ^'•^S/^  '  u  ^'^^%  '"  '^; 
J  xtvlv'  "^^^"^  T^"'**"/*^"'     ***.    "^"'^"]*  ahenable  and  udefeaaible  nght  to  alter,  reform,  or 

ed  that  this  second  body  should  revise  the  State  »boUsh  the  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may 

Constitution  and  submit  their  work  to  the  peo-  think  proper."    Therefore,  a  portion  of  the  citizens 

pie  for  approval.  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  IJnited  States 

The  Convention  thus  invited  by  the  Commit-  jf  -^^f  "ca,  in  convention  assembled  do  propound 

tee  assembled  at  Naj^ville  on  Jan^  9th  and  *JiLttn?wt!l^r^^^^^^  t^e^ 

was  organized  by  the  election  of  Col.  B.  K.  eign  loyal  people,  shall  be  and  constitute  a  part 

Bodgers,  President;  Col  W.  B.  Wilson,  Col.  W.  of  the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ten- 

K.  Hall,  and  Gen.  A.  C.  Gillem,  Vice-Presidents,  nessee. 

On  taking  the  chair  the  President  made  some       The  minority  report  was  made  by  only  one 

explanations  as  to  the  object  of  the  Convention,  member    of    the  business  committee,  J.  B. 

He  said :  Hood,  of  Hamilton  County.    The  report  says : 

Whibt  agreeiuff  with  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  most  of  the  amendments  proposed,  and  not 
desiring  to  divide  the  Union  people  of  Tennessee  bv 
any  premature  discussion  of  them,  yet  we  cannot, 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  motives  for  which 
this  convention  was  called,  and  bv  authority  of 
which  it  is  now  assembled,  i^ee  witn  them  in  their 
opinion  that  the  j^owers  conferred  on  this  body 
justify  it  in  adoptmg  any  amendments  to  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State.  The  foUowing^-among 
others — are  the  reasons  which  induces  us  to  adopt 
this  course : 

1.  The  call  under  which  this  body  is  assembled, 
does  not  authorize  any  such  action.  In  fact,  the 
specific  object  is  there  stated,  beinsr  only  advisory 
in  its  character,  and  looking  to  tne  assembling 
hereafter  of  a  duly  elected  and  qualified  body  of 
delegates,  clothed  with  full  power  to  make  all  necs- 
sary  amendments. 


It  was  the  design  to  nominate  delegates  to  a  State 
Constitutional  Couvention,  to  reform  the  State  Gk>v- 
ernment.  We  were  now  at  a  dead  lock ;  somethins 
must  be  done  to  set  the  wheels  of  the  Government 
in  motion.  The  State  has  been  redistricted  by  a 
boffus  Legislature,  which  could  not  be  reco^ized 
without  recoffnizing  secession.  The  convention  of 
delegates  to  be  chosen  could  redistrict  the  State ; 
and  we  should  have  one  as  speedily  as  compatible 
with  the  public  interest.  The  work  was  a  sreat  and 
important  one ;  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  har- 
mony amonff  delegates.  We  must  have  civil  gov- 
ernment. The  army  cannot  altogether  put  down 
guerrillas;  but  with  the  aid  of  civil  government, 
with  a  Governor  and  judiciary,  all  could  be  easily 
effected.  Besides,  we  must  have  representatives  in 
the  National  Congress;  and  to  do  this  we  must 
adapt  the  State  Constitution  to  existing  circum- 
stances, and  have  a  legislature. 
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8.  Many  of  the  deleffates  now  present  inform  ns  the  people,  and  all  free  ^Temmenta  are  fouded  oa 

that  no  meetinfi;s  were  neld  in  their  oonnties  aathor-  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety, 

izing  them  to  act  in  a  represeotatiye  character,  and  and  happiness;  and  for  the  advancement  of  these 

that  they  are  here  only  as  indiridual  members  of  the  ends  they  hare  at  all  timea  an  inalienable  and  in- 

Union  organisation  of  the  State.  defeasible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the  Got- 

8.  We  feel  the  danger  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  ernment  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper." 
^Ten  by  impUoation — of  the  lea<^rs  of  the  rebel-  Therefore,  a  portion  of  the  citisens  of  the  State  of 
lion  in  ine  State  of  Tennessee,  under  Isham  O.  Tennessee  and  of  ^e  United  States  of  America  in 
Harris,  who  inaugurated  and  set  on  foot  the  ordi-  couTention  assembled,  do  propound  the  foUowing 
nance  of  secession  by  the  legislative  body,  then  alterations  and  amendmenta  to  the  constituiioo, 
assembled,  and  its  suosequent  ratification  by  the  which,  when  ratified  by  the  sovereign  loyal  peopb^ 
people  on  June  8th,  1861,  and  whose  action  was  shall  be  and  constitiite  ftpsrt  of  the  permanent  Con- 
openly  and  publicly  condemned  by  us  because  of  its  atitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
revolutionary,  rebellious,  and  unauthorised  charac-  „„«„^„««  .,«-«*•»««-  *»^  aw.»»wm. 

^.                      "                       ^  PROPOSED  ALTESATI0K8  AND  AMBNDVSNTB. 


I.  The  majority  of  your  committee,  we  under-       .Abt.  1,  Sec.  1.  That  sUvety  and  involuntaiy  bsn 


ing   ourselves   into    a   constitutional    convention,  See.  S.  The  LM^tnre  shall  make  no  law  leeog. 

clothed  with  the  authority  of  changing  the  organic  Jiizing  the  right  of  property  in  man. 

and  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  and  thereby  de-  There  was  also  adopted  a  Bchednle  wMdh  re- 

priving  the  people  of  «ie  ri^te  !?i''™.^i'!IiL!2  pealed  the  section  of  the  Constitation  whidi 

them  alone.     For  these  reasons  and  many  others  <   , . ,    .,  ^  n^„«««i    a  a^^^v^vi-  *^  ««««  ^.^^.^iO. 

which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  t&e  mind  forbid  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  emanor 

of  the  intelligent  loyJist,  we  offer  this  resolution:  pation  laws;  annnUed  the  military  league  mm 

B6ai>lvBcL,That  th9  acting  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ten-  with   the  Oonfederate    Btate»;  alsO   the  dfiO- 

MMee  be  Instructed  radMqnestod  to  iMoe  writs  of  ei6^  laration  of  independence  and  seoesMon  ordi- 

to  beholden  on  the  33d  day  of  February,  ]  865.  for  the  elee-  ^«„^^  .     .„„-«-,  j1<i    4.\.^   ^t,4-r,*'^   ^f  M^i*a*irM^m 

Won  of  one  hundred  delates  on  tiieceneraltlcket  system,  nance;    suspended   the   Statute   Of  hmitstions 

who  shall  sssembie  at  i^bviiie  on  the  4th  day  of  Maroh  from  May,  1861 ;  actions  for  torts  began  by  at- 

thereaftec,  to  take  into  eonsULeratioB  such  measures  as  will  tftrthmAnfac  iriAv  nrnnAfid  withnnt  nfiraonal  sar- 

make  the  organic  Uv  of  the  State  homogeneous  witii  the  «»OamenM,  may  prooeea  wimonc  personal  ser- 

Uberai  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Tice  of  prooess  on  the  defendant;  annulleaall 

theiraetion  to  ^«^j^'^tteAto  the  people  for  ratiflcatton  or  j^^g  gnJ  ordinances  of  the  seceded  State  Got- 

ft,}eetton  on  April  aoth,  1885.  emment ;  deprived  the  Legislature  of  power  to 

The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  recom-  pay  bonds,  interest,  or  debts  contracted  or  is- 

mended  by  the  report  of  the  m^ority  proposed  sued  by  the  seceded  State  Government,  and 

the  abolition  of  slavery;  the  appointment  by  aflirmed  all  ciyil  and  military  appointments  of 

the  Governor  and  Senate  of  judges  of  the  Su-  Gov.  Johnson.    These  amendments  were  to  be 

preme  Oourt;  the  qualification  of  voters^  allow-  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  Febroaiy 

ing  aU  persons  of  color  who  could  be  witnesses  22d ;  and  if  adopted  by  the  people,  a  State  elec- 

to  vote ;  together  with  a  schedule  of  measures  tion  was  to  be  held  on  March  4th  ensuing,  for 

relating  to  local  concerns  of  the  State.  Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  the 

On  Thursday,  the  fourth  day,  January  12th,  latter  to  be  voted  for  by  general  tidket  upon 

1865,  the  various  propositions  were  discussed,  the  basis  prescribed  by  act  of  February  19th, 

and  at  night  the  Oonvention  ac(joumed  to  hear  1852.    The  Legislature  was  required  to  assem- 

an  address  from  Governor  Johnson.  ble  on  April  8d. 

On  the  next  day,  Friday,  the  question  of  The  following  resolutions  acoompflnied  the 

power  in  the  Oonvention  was  discussed  during  amendments  and  schedule  relating  to  voters: 

the  forenoon,   when  the  business  committee  .Beaolved,  That  the  elections  in  the  seyeral  counties 

withdrew  the  report  of  the  minority,  and  sub-  shall  be  held  at  their  county  seats,  or  other  conren- 

stituted  a  revised  report,  which  proposed  merely  ient  places  in  the  counties,  by  the  following  named 

the  abolition  of  slavery.    After  some  discussion  P^^SSi^  That  when  the  above  amendment  of  the 

the  question  was  taken  on  a  motion  to  substi-  constitution  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee  sbaU  be  sab- 

tute  resolutions  of  Ool.  Butler  for  the  amended  mitted  to  the  qualiiied  voters  of  the  State  for  their 

report  of  the  business  committee.     These  res-  ratification  or  refection,  and  at  the  first  election  held 

olntions  declared  distinctly  that  the  Oonven-  under  said  Constitution  as  amended  if  ratified  by  Ae 

aon  would  exceed  ite  powers  by  taMng  fte  f^^Zi^m^oSSX XT^ 

action  proposed  m  the  minority  report    The  ^ame  of  each  voter  shaU  be  written  upon  the  bwk 

vote  was  118  for  the  resolutions  and  161  against  of  his  ticket,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  judges  and 

them.    Many  delegates  had  gone  home.     Says  clerks  of  said  elections  to  nreserye  said  tickets  sod 

one   correspondent:    "The  great   speech  of  file  them  witiitiie  clerks  o^e  county  courteoftt«r 

r«^«   T^i.«ia^^  «^A^  fi.A  »r.i-.w.r,>^«Af{/rn  4*«<.«rv  respective  countios  for  fiituTe  refereucc.    Froviaee. 

Gov.  Johnson  fixed  the  course  of  action  irrevo-  ^oweyer,  That  tiiU  oatii  shaU  not  be  required  rf 

oably.     Xne  party  lavorable  to  postponement  the  citisens  who  are  well  known  to  the  jud^s  of  the 

gradually  crumbled  away,  lost  its  identity,  and  election  to  have  b^n  unconditional  Union  men. 

on  the  final  vote  npon  the  amended  resolutions  Proyided,  also,  tiiat  yoters  otherwise  qu^ed,  mgr 

manifested  nearly  as  much  enthusiasm  as  their  ▼<>.*«  ^^^  V'J  ^^ilST^f  SL^,it» 'h^L  th?  dir 

^..:^«»i  -«««^«*™  n     Tu^  •^«^,*  r.f  ♦v^  ^r.^  mihtary  seryice,  wherever  they  may  be  on  tne  aar 

onginal  supporters."    The  report  of  the  com-  ^f  election,  and  Ihat  the  commanding  officer  of  escji 

mittee  adopted  was  as  follows :  regiment,  battalion,  detachment^  battery,  or  hospM 

The  first  Article  and  the  first  Section  of  the  Decla-  is  empowered  to  hold  such  elections, 

ration  of  Rights  in  the  Oonstitution  of  the  State  of  i  aolemnlj  swesr  that  I  win  henceforth  enpport  the  CoS' 

Tennessee,  declares :  ''  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  stitation  of  the  United  8tafcei|  and  defend  it  against  tbe  m- 
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nnits  of  an  Its  enemiM;  ^  I  im  an  icttve  Wend  of  the  ulation  of  86,000  Union  men  in  East  Tenness^ 

Oorenmieiit  of  the  United  Statea,  and  the  enemy  or  the  ao-  ^  ^  t\t\t\  4^*v  i  Q  nt\f\  V^t^A   ef  rvl/^n   A<nr«-»-  A.^^   t>*.«»I 

called  Confedemte States:  that  llfdentiy desire ieanppwa-  10,000  to  18,000  had  Stolen  away  from  home 

•Ion  of  the  present  rebeluon  against  the  Ctovemment  of  the  and  emisted  m  the  Union  armj  in  Kentucky ; 

£LriSs*r.;tS'yti?ssSi«sis.d"£*srdS?«i'^i  t^*  ^i  ^w  ^  isei  took  eaopo  hogs,  and 

oyerthrow  of  the  armiea,  navies,  and  all  armed  oombinations  Other   StOCk   m   proportion;    that   Bumside^S) 

in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Confedente  States;  that  I  will  Sheiman's,  and  Loncstreet's  armies  had  ex- 

Sbri'2q'^latt??SiS;?«SrX'SJ5r^  hanBtedtfe  remamii,r«ippUe8;  that  probably 

and  all  laws  and  proehunations  made  in  pursuance  thereof  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  USUal  breadth  of  wheat 

shall  be  established  oyer  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  omiMi   Ha  Anwn  in   tliA    anrincr  nf  IftfiA    oa  fliA 

Territory  embraced  within  the  Nitional  Union;  and  that  I  f^^^   ^®  f^*^"  "K  ^   spnng  01  1864,  as  the 

wiu  heartily  aid  and  assist  the  lovai  people  in  whatever  meas-  fences  had  been  destroyed  and  the  farms  left 

2fil™*L^  ^^l^J^  %*iS?*°™^*  ?'  *i!ff  ^^^ii^  desolate.   Even  the  supply  of  seed  for  the  com- 

farther,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  voluntarily  and  with-     ^^^ ^j„^i.„  ^r  r^^„jL^^  Vi      .  » i 

out  moital  reservaUon.    So  help  me  God.  ™0n  products  Of  larms  Was  gone.     Contnbu- 

BesoUfid.  That  the  returns  of  this  election  shaU  be  t»ons  were  sent  by  the  Northern  people  to  aid 

made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  the  resnlt  the  sufferers. 

be  declared  by  the  proclamation  of  the  acting  Gk)T-  The  permanent  Federal  military  posts  were 

*"??'*■  7   ^  rm.  A  XV   n         *•      a       ^«    *^  *  j  **  Mcmphis  and  Gallatin  in  West  Tennessee, 

Betohedy  That  the  Convention  do  nominate  and  \r«oi.^nI   ««^    x^„«A./v.^oV^«>v   i«   ■u-.iji    ^r^ 

offer  to  tSe  people  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Nasliville  and  Muijeesboro   in  Middle  Ten- 

that  the  delegates  from  the  several  Senatorial  and  nessee,  and  £.noxyille  in  £ast  Tennessee.    In 

Bepresentative  districts  be  requested  to  nominate  the  vicinity  of  these  posts  detachments  were 

and  present  to  the  Convention  candidates  for  thebf  also  stationed.     At  the  commencement  of  the 

respective  districts,  ^be  placed  upon  the  ^neral  ^   Confederate  General  Longstreet  held 

Lenslative  ticket.    Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  ^wT  *^^  ^'^    ^'^***^  ^«««*«*  a-.va*5owoci;  **©*« 

roMlution  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  people  ?  ^«  i?  ?««*  Tennessee  extendmg  Irom  Straw- 

in  the  different  counties  making  nominations  for  caur  berry  Plains  to  Sevierville,  and  numerous  skir- 

dldates  for  the  Legislature.  mishes  took  place  between  the  hostile  forces' 

The    Oonyention   then  *  nominated  W.  G.  before  Longstreet  withdrew  to  Virginia.    The 

Brownlow  for  Governor,  and   Senators  and  attack  on  Fort  Pillow,  in  West  Tennessee,  and 

Representatives  of  the  Legiskiture,  and  persons  the  raid  of  G«n.  Forrest  at  that  time,  are  stated 

to  hold  the  elections  in  the  different  counties,  under  the  title  of  Abmt  Opebations  ;  also  the 

It  then  a^oumed.  defeat  of  Gen.  Sturgis  in  his  march  from  Hem- 

The  vote  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven-  pbis  toward  Mississippi.  In  August  East  Ten- 
tion  was  taken  on  February  22d,  1865.  In  nessee  was  invaded  by  Wheeler,  and  much  dam- 
East  Tennessee,  16  counties,  the  vote  for  rat-  age  was  caused  in  the  destruction  of  the  rail- 
ification  was  9,606 ;  for  rejection  9 ;  in  Middle  road,  burning  of  bridges  and  depots. .  On  Sept. 
Tennessee,  in  21  counties  the  vote  for  ratifi-  4th  Gen.  Gillem  sunpnsed  and  defeated  the  small 
cation  was  11,877,  for  rejection  87;  in  Shelby  force  of  the  guerrilla  John  Morgan  at  Green- 
Oounty,  West  Tennessee,  the  vote  for  ratifi-  ville,  in  East  Tennessee.  Morgan  had  sought 
cation  was  878 ;  for  rejection  2.  The  vote  of  to  rest  himself  for  the  night  at  a  private  house, 
the  Tennessee  troops  was,  for  ratification  8,488 ;  when  the  occupant,  Mrs.  Williams,  the  wife  of 
for  rejection  0.  Total  for  ratification  26,298;  a  member  of  Gen.  Burnside's  staff,  informed 
do.  for  rejection  48.  tbe  Federal  forces,  a  number  of  whom  arrived 

The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  in  season  to  slay  him  as  he  attempted  to  escape 

election  in  1860  was  146,888.    The  vote  of  tJbe  from  the  house.    Gen.  Gillem  took  about  sev- 

State  on  the  election  of  delegates  to  tiie  State  enty-five  prisoners.     The  important  military 

Convention  in  1861  was  as  foUows:  movements  in  East  Tennessee,  near  the  close  of 

uakn.        Diranioa.  the  year,  will  be  found  under  Abmt  Ofsbi- 

East  Tenneesee 80,9W 6,fiT7  noirs.    In  Middle  Tennessee,  early  in  Septem- 

West  Tl^?S2r:::;;:;::::lioS::::::;:9:M4  ter.  Gen.  Wheeler  appeared  with  hisforce.  con- 

*                            sisting  of  several  thousand  horsemen  and  sev- 

n^         M,749  ^^^  sections  of  artillery.    His  advance  came 

within   the    neighborhood   of    Murfreesboro. 

Union  m^ority «7,064  Nearly  half  the  railroad  between  that  post  and 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Gk>v.  Johnson  Nashville  was  destroyed.    This  expedition  was 

declaring  the  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution  soon  followed  by  another  under  Gen.  Forrest, 

to  be  ratified.    An  election  was  subsequently  which  came  near  Tullahoma,  and  destroyed  a 

held  for  Gk)vemor  and  members  of  the  Legisla-  few  miles  of  the  railroad  and  cut  the  telegraph 

ture,  on  a  general  ticket^  and  carried  widiout  wires  in  several  places.  The  raid  of  the  enemy, 

opposition.    W.  G.  Brownlow  was  chosen  Gov-  however,  was  a  success.    Three  regiments  oz 

emor.    The  subsequent  events  bcdong  to  the  Federal  infantry  and  several  pieces  of  artilleiT 

record  of  1866.  were  captured;  one  of  the  regiments,  thellOtn 

The  military  operations  in  the  State  were  colored,  was  reported  to  have  been  treated  aa 

confined  to  raids  by  the  enemy  with  the  excep-  prisoners  of  war.    Several  miles  of  trestle-work 

tion  of  the  advance  of  Gen.  Hood  upon  Nash-  and  several  bridges  were  also  destroyed  by 

ville.    (See  Abmy  Opbbations.)    The  distress  Forrest 

of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  East  Tennessee,  The  permanent  occupation  of  Nashville  as  a 

became  most  severe.    It  was  stated,  in  an  ad-  military  base  for  the  Federal  army  caused  a 

dres0toPresidentLinooln,that  of  a  votingpop-  most   rapid   development  of  the  social   evil 
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known  as  the  prostitation  of  women.    Its  ef-  health.    Had  no  anoh  institnlion  eiisted,  It  b 

Ibcta  upon  the  anny  were  so  bad  as  to  reqnire  probable  that  there  would  have  been  many 

fhe  interference  of  military  anthority.    This  hundreds  of  other  patients  in  the  miUtaiy  hoe- 

Anthointj  was  exercised  to  restrict  and  regulate  pitals  alone,  not  to  speak  of  citizens  and  tiidr 

Hie  evil.  innocent  victims  in  private  life. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1868,  Gen.  R.  S.  Eleven  have  been  reformed,  and  are  now 

Granger,    then   commanding   this   post,  was  living  virtuous  unmarried  lives;  and  at  least 

*^  daily  and  almost  hourly  beset  by  the  com-  thirty-two  have  forsaken  their  old  mode  of  ez- 

manders  and  surgeons  of  regiments  urging  him  istence,  and  are  married  women.  And  this,  too^ 

to  devise  some  method  Qn  order  to  preserve  without  any  special  effort  at  their  refoimatioD; 

the  health  and  effidency  of  their  troops)  to  for  the  hospital  is  simply  a  medical  institution, 

rid  the  city  of  this  class  of  women."    The  first  established  solely  for  the  purpP^  ^^  pressrving 

arrangement  that  suggested  itself  was  expulsion,  the  health  of  the  army. 

Iliey  were  collected   together,  and   put  on  Of  126  women,  of  whose  bi(^^phie8  Dr. 

board  a  steamer.    "  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Chambers  has  taken  notes,  only  four  were  edn^ 

boat,  inth  her  remarkable  crew,  shoved  off  from  cated,  and  they  were  driven,  they  say,  to  a 

her  moorings.    On  reaching  Louisville,  Ey.,  vicious  life,  by  the  mistreatment  of  friends  and 

where  they  were  directed  to  discharge  their  husbands. 

freight,  the  authorities  refrised  to  receive  any  The  minority  of  the  women,  he  believes^  are 
such  commercial  articles.  The  manager  of  the  led  to  adopt  this  deplorable  expedient  for  sop- 
boat  then  took  them  to  Oincinnati,  where  a  port  by  the  cruelties  of  friends.  The  nu^otity 
similar  fate  awaited  them.  By  an  order  from  of  them  were  left  without  parents,  and  the  mi»- 
Washington,  the  boat  was  directed  to  return,  treatment  of  guardians  drove  them  to  the 
She  arrived  and  discharged  her  miserable  cargo  streets.  One  in  six  are  impure  ftom  choice^  or 
on  Aug,  8,  1868."  are  the  victims  of  the  inherited  malady,  known 

Sickness  among  ^he  soldiers  increased  at  once,  in  medical  science  as  nymphomania.  Aveiy 
and  again  the  officers  renewed  their  complaints  large  minority — the  doctor  thought  foni^Hfthi 
and  demands  for  a  remedy.  The  Provost  Mar-  — could  be  restored  to  a  virtuous  life,  if  the 
shal,  Ool.  Spaulding,  of  the  18th  Michigan  in-  proper  efforts  were  made  for  their  rescue, 
fantry,  subeequenfly  of  the  12th  Tennessee  The  number  of  patients  in  the  ho^tal  ave^ 
cavalry,  proposed,  ii^th  Gren.  Granger^s  permis-  ages  from  five  to  teu ;  it  has  been  as  high  as 
sion,  to  institute  a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  twenty-eight ;  every  arrival  of  troops  from  the 
the  health  of  the  city  in  this  particular.  The  fivnt  or  the  North  invariably  increases  the  sick 
General  endorsed  his  scheme,  and  it  was  put  in  list  Excepting  at  such  times,  sidmess  is  very 
operation  at  once.  He  proposed  that  these  seldom  contracted  in  the  city ;  it  is  imported, 
persons  should  be  compelled  to  report  to  a  The  statistics  show  that  officers  are  more  im- 
medicd  officer  for  examination,  and  if  found  moral  than  the  enlisted  men;  yet  hardly  once  a 
to  be  free  from  contagious  diseases,  permitted  month  now  (whereas  formerly  it  was  a  daily  in- 
to pursue  their  vocation ;  on  condition,  first  cident)  is  a  prescription  made  for  tiiem.  The 
that  they  should  pay  a  fee  for  this  license,  and  plan  has  saved  thousands  of  men  from  the  riok 
secondly,  that  they  should  submit  at  stated  pe-  list,  thereby  promoting  the  efficien<7  of  the 
nods  to  a  medical  inspection.  Whenever  they  army.  One  report  concludes  in  these  words: 
were  found  to  be  diseased,  Aey  were  to  be  sent  ^he  method  adopted  in  the  ermy  at  thie  post  hu 
to  a  nospitai  and  not  permitted  to  leave,  it  until  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  classes  ofsoeietj, 
they  were  cured.  commencing  with  tne  neutenant-general  commanding 

For  the  first  certificate  of  health  one  dollar  tiie  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  citiiens 

I'^rf^r^!^  ""^^.JlT"  '"^^f  ^'t^^'  IL'e?^o?t!ln1tl^r.^^^^^^^^^ 

every  subsequent  certificate  one  dollar.    This  gimiiar  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  various  dtie« 

money  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  ^orth,  where  the  troops  went  to  or  passed  through 

hospitfld.  them  veteranizing,  there  wonld  not  hare  been  ons 

On  the  20th  of  August  a  notice  was  served  S**«  of  sickness  where  now  there  are  twenty.    The 

on  every  public  woman  to  report,  under  penal-  ^^  ^^  *^  ^^^^^^  ^^  "*«  ^'^^  ^  *^  conclnsion. 

ty  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  worldiouse  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  facts  is  the 

for  not  less  than  thirty  days.  startiinff  announcement  that  out  of  nineteeo 

After  a  trial   of   some   months,  the  plan  hundred  and  two  soldiers,  patients  at  the  nuB- 

was  completed ;   and   now,  every  ten  days,  tary  special  hospital,  only  twenty-four  of  them 

these  people  are  obliged  to  report  to  the  sur-  contracted  their  maladies  in  Nashville.    Com- 

geon.    Two  special  hospitcds  were  establi^ed  plaints  from  officers  have  entirBly  ceased, 

at  Nashville ;  one  for  unfortunate  females  and  After  an  experience  of  one  year,  Br.  Cham' 

the  other  for  their  male  counterparts  in  the  bers  wrote : 

army.    These  were  placed  under  tne  charge  of  From  carefdlly  kept  statistics  I  am  more  than  crer 

Surgeon  W.  M.  Chambers,  U.  8.  volunteers,  impressedwiththe  opinion  that  the  system  is  atteod- 

with  Surgeons  Hetdier  and  J.  J.  O'Reilly  as  «d  with  the  very  best  results  to  the  army,  and  hojpe 

assistants.  °^^  "^^"^  ^  ^'^^  P^*"^  '^*^  ^  adopted  in  all  the  cthei 

UTv  *«  ♦!.*  i»4.  ^«  T foAj      »  '         J.     A  where  troops  are  stationed.    Alreadr  sorireoBB  hare 

p  to  the  Ist  of  Jan.,  1864,  sixty  patients  been  sent  here  from  Memphis  and  Louisville  to  ex- 

bad  been  placed  m  the  hospitals  and  restored  to  amine  into  the  working  of  the  plan  in  the  dty,  tnd  I 
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hare  no  doubt  these  dtiee  will  heye  liinihur  ■jstemi  years  in  the  mines  of  OaBfomia,  when  I  saj 

in  ft  short  time.  that  the  gold-bearing  region  of  Colorado  is  far 

There  are  between  three  and  fonr  hundred  more  eztensive,  quite  as  inezhanstible,  and  the 

of  these  persons  in  Nashville.   The  fees  paid  to  gold-bearing  qnartz  of  a  mnoh  richer  quality 

the  medical  officers  entirely  support  the  hos-  uian  in  Oalifomia.'' 

pital.    The  adoption  of  this  plan,  therefore,  in        In  1869  the  amount  of  Colorado  gold  reoeired 

other  cities,  will  be  attended  by  no  expense;  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was  $63,000;  in  1861 

on  the  contrary,  it  would  save,  if  universally  it  was  $1,000,000,  and  in  1864  it  was  estimated 

adopted,  millions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  at  $20,000,000.    Some  difficulties  occuired  with 

lives  every  year.  the  Indians  during  this  year.    The  military 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  force  of  the  territory  is  strong  aad  able  to  con- 

The  present  divisions  of  the  vast  domain  of  the  tend  with  them.    An  act  was  passed  at  the  last 

United  States,  which  have  been  oivanized  into  session  of  Congress  to  enable  the  people  of  the 

territories,  are  Arizona  Colorado,  Dakota,  Ida-  temtory  to  form  a  State  Government.    The  y/ 

ho,  Indian  Territoiy,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  people,  however,  postponed  ti»e  su^ect.    The 

Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington.   For  their  area,  Governor  of  the  territory  is  John  Evans,  who 

population,  original  organization,  etc.,  see  Ajt-  resides  at  Denver  City. 
KTJAL  CTOLOP.SDIA,  1862.  Daxota. — The  Governor  of  this  territory  ia 

AmzoNA. — ^The  explorations  in  1864  brought  Newton  Edmonds.    The  capital  is  Yankton,  on 

to  light  and  led  to  the  occupation  of  districts  the  Missouri  River,  due  west  firom  Chicago,  and 

of  rare  value  in  this  territory.    Adding  the  re-  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Iowa  State  line, 

sources  of  northern  and  central  Arizona,  now  The  state  of  hostilities  which  prevailed  a  year 

known  to  those  long  developed  below  &e  GUa  ftgo  between  a  portion  of  the  Sioux  tribes  and 

Rivet,  aT)d  there  is,  with  many  barren  acres  the  Gk)vemment  continued  during  1864,  and 

common  in  all  metalliferous  countries,  an  ex*  great  excitement  has  necessarily  existed  even 

tent  of  mineral,    agricultural,   pastural,    and  among  those  tribes  who  are  friendly  to  the 

timber  lands,  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  the  whites.    The  failure  of  the  crops  among  the 

area  of  the  State  of  New  York.    In  gold,  silver,  Indians  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  it  neces- 

platiuum,  copper,  and  lead,  no  portion  of  the  sary  to  provide  supplies  to  keep  them  from 

world  is  richer.    The  agricultural  lands  on  the  starvation. 

Salinas  River  are  capable  of  supplying  food  for  a       Idaho. — ^This  territory  was  organized  under 

State.    Irrigation  is  not  necessary  in  that  region  an  act  of  Congress  of  March,  186S.    Its  Grov- 

if  the  rains  are  as  frequent  as  during  the  last  emor  is  Caleb  Lyon :  the  Secretary,  W.  B. 

year ;  other  parts  have  suffered  for  two  years  Daniels.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are  publish- 

from  drought.    In  the  southern  districts,  where  ed  in  the  territory,  the  *'  Boise  News"  at  Idaho 

it  is  required,  the  rivers  are  large  and  regular  City,  and  the  "  Golden  Age""  at  Lewiston.    At 

in  their  flow.    The  wheat  produced  is  excefient,  the  election  for  delegate  to  Congress,  the  Demo- 

and  the  grasses  unsurpassed  in  nutritious  quali-  cratic  candidate  was  chosen  by  a  small  migority. 

ties.    Wood  is  abundant.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  were  thus  de- 

The  seat  of  Gk>vemment  is  Prescott.    The  fined  by  Congress : 
territorial  officers  are  John  N.  Goodwin,  of        ^'Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  channel 

Maine,  Grovemor ;  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of  of  the  Snake  River,  where  the  northern  boun- 

New  York,  Secretary;  Turner,  of  Iow%  dary  of  Oregon  intersects  the  same;  then  follow 

Chief  Justice;  Coles  Bashford,  of  Wisconsin,  down  said  channel  of  Snake  River  to  a  point 

Attorney  General.    A  weekly  newspaper  called  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eooskooskia,  or  Gear- 

the  "Arizona  Miner"  is  published  at  Fort  water  River:  thence  due  north  to  the  forty- 

Whipple.    At  the  election  for  delegate  to  Con-  ninth  parallel  of  latitude;   thence  east,  along 

gress,  Charles  D.  Poston,  Republican,  received  said  parallel,  to  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of 

514  votes;  Charles  Leib,  Democrat,  226,  and  longitude  west  of  Washington;  thence  south, 

146  scattering.  along  said  degree  of  longitude,  to  the  northern 

CoLOBADo. — This  territory  is  unusually  rich  boundary  of  Colorado  Territory ;  thence  west, 

in  gold.    The  delegate  from  the  territory  to  along  said  boundary,  to  the  thirty-third  degree 

Congress,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bennett,  made  the  follow-  of  longitude  west  of  Washington ;  thence  north, 

ing  statement  before  the  House :  "  Judging  from  along  said  degree,  to  the  forty-second  parallel 

what  I  know  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  of  latitude ;  thence  west,  along  said  parallel,  to 

this  country,  from  what  I  am  told  by  practical  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Oregon ; 

miners  who  are  well  informed  upon  this  subject,  thence  north,  along  said  boundary,  to  the  place 

I  say  here  to-day,  before  this  House  and  before  of  beginning."  " 

this  country,  to  be  placed  upon  the  records  and       This  boundary  was  changed  at  the  session  of 

read  of  all  men,  that  within  five  years'  time,  Congress  of  1868-^64.    The  last  section  of  the 

andbytheyearl869,  the  gold  fields  of  Colorado  Montana  Act  provides  that  ^^  until  Congress 

Territory  will  produce  $50,000,000  annually,  shall  otherwise  direct  all  that  part  of  the  terri- 

and  even  then  its  frill  resources  of  mineral  tory  of  Idaho  included  within  the  following 

wealth  in  gold  alone  remain  not  wholly  de-  boundaries,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  a  point 

veloped.    I  speak  from  the  united  testimony  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-third 

of  practical  miners  who  have  spent  several  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington  with 
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the  fortj-first  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  In  the  snmmer  of  1862  a  party  of  prospecten^ 
along  said  thirtj-third  degree  of  longitude  to  under  the  command  of  a  miner  name  Griin«^ 
the  crest  of  the  Eockj  Mountains ;  thence  north-  entered  the  Boise  re^on  in  search  of  gold,  hot, 
ward  along  the  said  crest  of  the  Rock  Moun-  whilst  encamped  upon  a  small  creek,  Uiey  were 
tains  to  its  intersection  with  the  forty-fourth  attacked  hy  Indians,  and  ^eir  leader  killed. 
degree  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  The  locality  is  now  known  as  Grimes's  Creek, 
thence  eastward  along  said  forty-fourth  degree  situated  midway  between  Plaoerville  and  Baa- 
thirty  minutes  to  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  nock  City. 

longitude ;  thence  northward  along  said  thirty-  Indian  Tsebitobt. — ^This  territory  comprisei 

fourth  degree  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  north  the  tract  of  country  adjoining  E^ansas  and  Ai- 

latitude ;  thence  eastward  along  said  forty-fifth  kansas,  to  which  the  southern  Indians  have  been 

degree  to  the  twenty-seyenth  degree  of  long!-  removed  firom  their  former  reeidenoes  within 

tude ;  thence  south  along  said  twenty-seventh  the  limits  of  the  old  States.    The  numW  of 

degree  to  the  forty-first  degree  north  latitude ;  these  tribes  is  large,  and  a  general  feeling  of 

thence  west  along  said  forty-first  degree  to  the  discontent  prevails  among  them  becanse  of  the 

place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  in-  destitution  oftheir  families  and  the  failure  of  the 

oorporated  temporarily  into  and  made  part  of  Gk)vemment  to  send  into  their  country  a  soffi- 

the  territory  of  Dakota."  dent  force  to  preserve  order  and  protect  them 

It  is  computed,  from  reliable  information,  that  against  the  wholesale  plundering,  robbing,  and 

the  entire  yield  of  gold  from  the  mines  east  of  thieving  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  at 

the  Cascade  range,  during  the  season  of  1861,  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  of  whites  professmg 

was  nearly  $5,000,000 :  and  it  is  calculated  that  to  be  theur  Mends  and  loyal  to  the  Govemment 

the  yield  of  1862  and  1868  approximated  to  Probably  no  portion  of  the  country,  of  eqmJ 

$20,000,000.  extent  within  the  territorial  limits,  is  better 

This  territory  embraces  within  its  boundaries  adapted  to  the  business  of  stook-rainng  than  is 

the  productive  mineral  regions  of  Salmon  River,  this  country  owned  by  these  Indians.    I^or  to 

Boise,  Oro  Fino,  Beaver  Head,  Warren's  Dig-  the  war  they  had  engaged  in  this  budness  ex- 

gings,  and  numerous  other*  mining  localities  tensively,  and  many  of  them  owned  herds  of 

that  have  been  recently  discovered.    The  prin-  cattle  numbered  by  thousands.    When  the  peo- 

cipal  towns  in  Idaho,  are  Lewlston,  the  capital,  pie  were  driven  fortii  their  stock  was  necee- 

situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Clearwater  with  sarily  left  behind  without  ostensible  ownen. 

Snake  River,  and  from  whence  is  transported  The  Confederates  availed  themsdives  of  this 

in  boats,  by  teams  and  pack  animals,  the  greater  condition  of  things  to  procure  immense  supplia 

proportion  of  the  supplies  used  by  the  mining  of  beef  for  their  armies, 

population  scattered  throughout  the  territory.  Montana. — ^This  territory  was  organized  nn- 

Oro  Fino,  which  lies  nearly  due  south  of  Lew-  der  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 

iston.  Elk  City,  Florence,  Placerville,  and  Ban-  gross.    Its  boundaries  are  as  follows:  "Gom- 

nock  City,  are  also  places  of  considerable  im-  mencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  twentf- 

portance  commercially,  and  contain  an  average  seventh  degree  of  lon^tude  west  from  Wash- 

of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  each.    Consider-  ington  with  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  hid- 

able  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  Forts  Boise,  tude ;  thence  due  west  on  said  forty-fifth  de* 

Benton,  Owen,  Lemhi,  Hall,  and  Bonneville,  at  gree  to  its  intersection  with  the  thirty-fourth 

some  of  which  troops  are  stationed  for  the  pro-  degree  of  longitude ;  thence  due  south  along  said 

tection  of  immigrants  and  settlers  against  the  thirty-fourth  degree  to  the  forty-fourth  d^;ree 

depredations  of  the  numerous  bands  of  Indians  and  thirty  minutes;  thence  due  west  along  said 

who  roam  over  that  vast  scope  of  country.  forty-fourth  degree  and  thirty  minutes  to  its  in- 

The  Oro  Fino  gold  mines  were  discovered  tersection  with  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 
duiing  the  summer  of  1860,  by  a  prospeotinff  tains;  thence  following  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
party  under  command  of  Captain  Fierce.  A  Mountains  northward  till  its  intersection  with 
portion  of  this  party  passed  the  winter  of  1860-  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains ;  thence  northward 
'61  in  the  mines  of  Oro  Fino,  and  such  was  the  along  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  to 
result  of  their  labors  that  nearly  t.Ye  thousand  its  intersection  with  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of 
miners  and  traders  found  their  way  to  these  longitude;  thence  along  said  thirty-ninth  de- 
mines  during  that  year,  and  succeeded  in  estab-  sn-ee  northward  to  tiie  boundary  line  of  the 
lishing  the  towns  of  Oro  Fino  and  Elk  City,  British  possessions ;  thence  eastward  along  said 
The  discovery  of  rich  gold  mines  in  this  vicinity  boundary  line  to  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of 
naturally  excited  prospecting  parties  to  extend  longitude;  thence  southward  along  said  twenty* 
their  researches.  Accordingly,  in  1861,  a  party  seventh  degree  to  the  place  of  beginning." 
of  men  under  the  direction  of  J.  J.  Healy,  sue-  The  Governor  of  the  territory  is  Sidney  B. 
oessfnlly  worked  on  Salmon  River.  Other  par-  Edgerton.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold  and 
ties  also  worked  in  the  Oro  Grand  Dbtrict  Li  silver  mines.  Virginia  City  has  grown  very 
May,  1862,  rich  gold  discoveries  were  made  in  rapidly,  with  a  mining  population  attracted  by 
what  is  now  known  as  Warren^s  Dig^ngs,  to  the  diggings.  The  Indians  are  numerous  in  the 
which  the  rush  was  so  great  that  the  rival  territory,  and  were  troublesome  during  the 
towns — ^Richmond  and  Washington — were  at  year.  Tht  great  want  of  the  territory  is  ade- 
once  established.  quate  machinery  to  develop  its  wealth  and 
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capital  to  make  the  proper  explorations.    The  flow  through  the  territory  from  the  49th  to  the 

popnlatioii  of  the  territory  is  about  20,000,  of  46th  parallel  of  latitude, 

"wbich  nearly  one-balf  are  at  Virginia  City.  The  commerce  of  the  people  residing  on  the 

The  Governor's  residence  is  at  Bannock  City.  seaboard  is  principally  confined  to  lumbering, 

Nebsaska. — ^An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  fishing,  and  coal-mining.    Large   cargoes  of 

at  its  last  session,  to  enable  this  territory  to  spars,  Inmber,  shingles,    &c.,   are    constantly 

form  a  State  Government.    The  delegates  elect-  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  the  Sandwich  I^ands, 

ed  to  prepare  a  Constitution  met  at  Omaha  on  South  America,  China,  ITew  Zealand,  and  ports 

July  4th,  and  voted  to  adjourn  sine  die.    The  in  Europe.    Large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped 

vote  for  delegate  to  Coogress  was  for  Hitchcock,  from  Bellmgham  Bay,  where  a  company,  with 

Republican,  8,486 ;    Miller,  Democrat,  2,899.  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  is  extensively  en- 

The  Legislature  contains  thirty-one  Republi-  gaged  in  mining.    Oysters,  salmon,  and  other 

cans,  and  twenty-one  Democrats.    The  Gov-  varieties  of  fish,  are  also  exported  in  large 

emor  of  the  territory  is  Alvin  Saunders,  and  quantities.    The  Columbia  River  forms  the  line 

the  Secretary  Algeron  S.  Paddock.  Their  official  of  division  between  the  State  of  Oregon  and 

residence  is  Omcuia.    The  greater  number  of  the  Washington  Territory.     Passing  along,  in  a 

four  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  which  are  under  northerly  direction,  thefirstplace  of  importance 

the  charge  of  the  Indian  Superintendency,  re-  on  the  seacoast  of  Washington   Territory  is 

mained  hostile,  and  military  operations  against  Shoalwater  Bay,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water 

them  were  continued  through  ^e  year.    Minor-  which.has  the  reputation  of  producing  the  finest 

General  Pope,  in  command  of  this  military  De-  flavored  oysters  on  the  coast     The  country 

partment,  recommended  to  the  Government  to  bordering  the  bay  is  very  generally  settled  by 

gather  the  Indians  around  mUitary  posts,  dis-  men  who  unite  with  the  occupation  of  farming 

arm  them,  and  compel  them  either  to  become  the  avocation  of  fishing. .  Large  quantities  of 

S>od  farmers  and  Christians,  or   to   starve,  oysters  are  annually  shipped  from  Shoalwater 

thers  proposed  to  buy  lands  for  them  witii  Bay  to  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Portland, 

their  annuities,  and  scatter  them  among  the  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Large 

whites  throughout  the  thickly-settled  portions  quantities  of  piles  and  spars  are  also  shipped 

of  the  countiy.  m>m  this  point,  which,  together  with  the  ship- 

New  Mexioo. — ^This  territory  has  continued  ment  of  about  80,000  bushels  of  oysters,  make 

undisturbed  since  its  succes^ul  occupation  by  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  locality  about 

the  Federal  forces  in  1862.    The  Governor  is  (120,000.    This  bay  was  discovered  by  Lieut 

Henry  Connolly,  and  the  Secretary  Wm,  F.  M.  John  Meares,  in  the  Felice,  July  5, 1788,  and 

Amy.    Capital  Santa  F4.    Some  difficulties  oo-  upon  sounding  for  an  entrance,  discovered  so 

ourred  between  the  military  and  some  of  the  many  shoals  that  he  gave  it  the  name  it  at  pres- 

civil  authorities,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Judge  ent  bears.    A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  Cape 

J.  G.  Knapp,  making  charges  against  Grens.  Shoalwater,  which  was  first  illuminated  on  Oc- 

Carlton  and  West    In  stating  the  classes  of  tober  1st,  1858.    The  height  of  the  tower  is  41^ 

offences  which  he  charges,  he  says :  feet  from  the  base,  and  87  feet  above  the  levd 

They  have  set  up  in  New  Mexico  a  militaiy  despot-  ^^  ^^  ^^    Oysterville  and  Bru^fort  are  the 

ism  worse  and  more  oppressive  than  the  worst  and  names  of  the  villages  on  the  bay.     Fassmg  along 

most  crael  grants  of  any  country  have  eyer  estab-  the  coast  about  thirteen  miles  further  north  is 

lished,  and  threaten  citizens  with  imprisonment  and  Gray's  Harbor,  a  bay  which  was  discovered  by 

death  who  dare  onpose  then-  unjust  and  oppressive  Qj^j  j^  1792,  and  named  by  him  Bulfinch  Har- 

measures:  and  ail  this  is  done  when  no  enemy  isva.  i*xv                     ^v             ivx 

near  nor  any  necessity  exists  for  their  conduct.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  owners  of  his  vessel ;  but 

the  present  name  was  subsequently  applied  to 

WASHnroToir  Tshbttobt,  situated  in  the  ex-  it  by  lieut.  Whidby,  who  surveyed  it  in  1792, 

treme  northwest,  contained  in  1864  an  esti-  and  called  it  Gray's  Harbor,  in  compliment  to 

mated  population  of  14,000.    The  capital  is  its  discoverer.    Tins  bay  is  extensively  settled 

Olympia,  and  the  Governor  William  Pickering;  by  enterprising  people,  who  have  erected  lum- 

secretary,  Elwood  Evans.   The  Legislature  con-  ber  and  fiouring  mills,  and  establi^ed  a  town 

sists  of  ^  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  near  the  point  where  the  ChehallB  River  empties 

which  assemble  annually  on  the  first  Monday  into  the  bay.     Several  smaller  streams  also 

of  December.    The  former  is  composed  of  nine  empty  into  this  bay.    The  Che^aUs  is  naviga- 

members,  and  the  latter  of  thirty.    The  total  ble  for  boats  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 

vote  of  the  territory  in  1868  for  a  delegate  to  drains  the  country  well  suited  for  agricultural 

Congress  was  8,281.    Of  these  votes  George  £.  purposes.     North  of  Gray's  Harbor  are  the 

Cole,  Democrat  received  1,644 ;  and  J.  O.  Bay-  Queniult,  Raft,  Queets,  Ohahlats,  Quilcuyats, 

nor.  Republican^  1,446 ;  and  41  scattering.    The  and  several  smaller  rivers  emptying  into  the 

estimated  value  of  property  in.  1864  within  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  Cape  Mattery,  which 

territory  was  $5,482,621.  There  are  five  weekly  forms  the  southern  headland  of  that  vast  expanse 

papers  published  in  the  territory.    This  terri-  of  water  known  as  the  Struts  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

tory  possesses  great  natural  advantages,  having  The  entrance  to  this  strut  is  about  fourteen 

a  vast  seaboard  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Straits  miles  wide,  and  the  distance  firom  the  entrance 

of  St  Juan  de  Fuca  and  adjacent  waters.    The  to  Whidby's  Island,  it»  eastern  boundary,  ia 

Columbia  River  and  its  numerous  tributaries  eighty-fonr  miles.   Thedepthof  water  through- 
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oat  the  strait  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  memben  of  all  the  other  qaonxms  of  fleveatiM 

the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Saryey  found  no  number  sixty-three,  each  qaomm  hamg  8e?ea 

bottom  in  its  deepest  parts,  even  with  160  presidents.    There  are  sixty-eight  qatmuns  of 

fftthoms  of  line.    Jnan  de  Fuca  Straits  is  the  seventies  organized  in  Utah  TerritCMry. 

main  artery  for  the  waters  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  High  Priests. — There  is  a  qaomm  of  Hi^ 

Paget  Soond,  Possession  Soond,  Hood's  Oanal,  Priests,  the  nnmerioal  extent  of  which  is  not 

Canal  de  Haro,  Rosario  Strait,  Bellingham  Bay,  defined.    This  qaoram  has  a  president  and  two 

and  the  vast  Golf  of  Qeorgia,  extending  be-  oonnsellors. 

tween  Vanoonver's  Island  and  New  Csledonia  There  are  also  qnoroms  of  Elders,  PrieBts^ 

for  a  distance  of  120  miles,  with  an  average  Teaohers,  and  Deacons. 

width  of  20.    This  strait  was  discovered  in  The  Seventies  and  High  Priests  in  tilie  various 

1787,  by  Berkely,  while  in  command  of  a  boat's  settlements  in  this  territory  have  meetings,  sod 

erew  of  the  ship  Imperial  Eagle.    In  Jane,  1788,  are  regalated  by  a  local  preadenoy,  separate 

Berkely  commonicated  the  fact  of  its  existence  from,  bat  sabordinate  to,  the  standing  prea- 

to  Meares,  who  sent  a  party  to  explore  it,  and  dendes  of  their  qnorams. 

applied  to  the  strait  the  name  of  "Jnan  de  John  Smith  (son  of  Hyram  Smith)  is  presidiog 

Faca."    Gray  and  Vanconver  entered  this  strait  patriarch.    There  are  several  otiier  patriarobs 

in  1792,  bat  to  the  latter  the  world  is  indebted  m  the  dhnrch. 

for  the  first  aathentic  acooant  of  its  vast  extent  High   Council, — There  is  a  Hi^  Coonci], 

and  nameroas  sarroandings.    Sailing  along  the  composed  of  twelve  members^  organised  at 

Strait  of  Jaan  de  Faoa,  on  the  sonth— or  Wash-  Qreat  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  idl  the  principal 

ington  Territory — shore,  Neah  Harbor,  Clal-  settlements  of  the  territory. 

lam  Bay,  Port  Angeles,  New  Dangeness,  and  Bishops. — ^The  territory  is  divided  into  wards; 

Port  Townsend  are  passed,  thence  ap  Admiralty  over  each  ward  is  a  bishop,  with  two  ooansel- 

Inlet  into  Paget  Soand,  to  Badd's  Inlet,  the  lors.     Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  divided  into 

head  of  which  is  located  at  Olympia,  the  capi-  twenty  wards.   Edward  Hnnter  is  the  preading 

tal  of  Washington  Territory.    From  this  point  bishop. 

to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitade— 4he  di-  Membership. — In  the  territory,  the  namerical 

viding  line  between  the  United  States    and  membership  of  the  Charoh  w^  neariy  ootrs- 

Briti^  possessions — a  large  nnmber  of  bays,  spond  with  the  popalation.    Throoghoat  the 

harbors,  and  ports,  line  the  vast  sheet  of  water  United  States  there  are  branches  and  memb«n 

extending  the  entire  distance.  of  the  Church,  bat  at  present  so  anorganizad 

Utah. — The  estimated  popalation  of  this  ter-  that  the  namber  is  not  xnown. 

ritory  in  1864  wais  80,000.    The  namber  of  There  are  organized  branches  and  conferenoes 

coanties  in  the  territory  is  foarteen.    The  pop-  of  the  Chorch  throngfaoat  i^g^d,  Scotland, 

alar  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  m  Ireland, Wales,  Denmark,  Norway,  Italy,  Swits* 

Angast,  and  the  Legislatare  assembles  on  the  erland,  Germany,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 

second  Monday  in  December.    This  body  con-  world. 

sists  of  a  Conncil  and  Honse  of  Representatives.  In  an  address  by  Brigham  Yoong^  in  Jan., 

The  former  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  1865,  he  complains  of  the  failare  of  Oongras 

and  the   latter  of  twenty-six.    The  assessed  to  admit  Deseret  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 

property  in  the  territory  amoants  to  $5,061,176.  saggests  that  the  territorial  laws  of  Utaii  be 

The  Federal  GK>vemor  is  James  D.  Doty,  and  declared  to  be  the  laws  of  the  '^  State  of  Dese- 

the  Secretary  Amos  Reed.    The  Chief  Jastice  ret.'*    He  farther  said : 

is  John  Titas,  and  the  Associates  Charles  R.  mi.                   t*  ,.  .   v  .          .  »  a*. 

Wnurir.^  'TkJ.t^I-  t  tJ^^T^          v^i««*w>  x».  ,j,j^^  pfogress  which  is  being  made  in  the  opening 

Watte  and  Thomas  J.  Drake.  of  coal  bines,  by  which  ooalm  increased  qoantiti- 

There  is  another  organization  m  the  territory  and  of  an  improred  quality  Lb  being  biongbt  into 

known  as  the  Mormon  Charoh,  or  Church  of  market;  in  the  erection  of  handsome  and  aoDstantiti 

JesQS  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  as  foDows :  •*<>"•  •^^  PpbKc  buUdings,  and  oommodioiw  and 

tnonty  m  the  Charch  is  the  First  Presidency,  kinds,  is  a  cause  of  sincere  congratulation.    Mschin- 

and  is  composed  of  three  members,  viz. :  Brig-  ery  for  the  manufacture  of  woouen  and  cotton  ikbrioi 

ham  Young,  Heber   C.    KimbalL  Daniel  H.  has  been.imported  and  put  into  suocessfiilopentioB, 

"^^yg^  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  iiiip(ff> 

^.^7«^    j«wM^7^«     Tki»>  '^^^4'  ^«iyv-««M  4n  .«  tation  of  these  articles  will  be  comparatively  limiW. 

TipelM  4paa««r.--The  next  qaoram  dnaa-  ^he  efforts  of  our  dtisens  to  pi^uce  colton  hare 

tlionty  IS  tne  iweive  Apostles,  viz.:    Orson  been  crowned  with  very  encouraging  success.  Thew 

Hyde,  Orson  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Wood-  haye  been,  and  still  are,  many  dimoulties  to  be  cos* 

rali;  George  A.  Smith,  Amasa  if.  Lyman,  Ezra  tended  with  and  overeome  before  the  nosing  of  oo^ 

T.  Benson,  Charles  C.  Rich,  Lorenzo  Snow,  *^"  can  become  as  remuneratire  as  the  nuirin|^ 

Erastas  Snow,  Franklin  D.  Riihards,  George  q!  l^^^^.'^n^r^'t^^ 

Cannon.  lens  of  the  ootton-ffrewing  districts  will  be  of  inetl 

SeoenUes, — ^The  next  qaoram  in  aathority  is  culable  benefit  to  ttiem  in  their  futare  operstions. 

the  Seventies.    The  seventy  members  that  con-  The  recent  accesuons  of  strength  which  those  wtfj- 

stitute  a.e  fl«t  onor«n  of  seventies,  are  ril  "pthHi/a^tSS?  iS?tSy'fflSl^ 

presiaents  of  the  flrst  ten  qnorams  of  seventies,  ©f  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  heretofow 

making  seven  presidents  to  each  qaoram ;  the  labored  are  about  to  be  overoeme. 
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.   TEXAS.    Agrionltoral  labors  in  Texas  were  "Food  for  Cattle."  also  a  "School  Ghemistry,'* 

ezoeedinffly  prosperous  in  1864.     Large  nnm-  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Royal  Sode^, 

bers  of  dutves  had  been  brought  into  the  State  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  and  to  the  Meteor* 

firom  Arkansas,  and  Misassippl,  and  Louisiana  ological  Society,  of  whicn  he  was  president, 

for  safety,  so  that  labor  became  abundant.    The  His  more  elaborate  work,  the  "  EneyclopsQdia 

crop  of  cotton  was  estimated  at  five  hundred  of  Chemistry,"  which  eyinces  enormous  labor 

thousand  bales,  thus  exceeding  the  crop  in  all  and  research,  is  well  known  in  tiie  scientifio 

the  other  cotton-growing  States,  which  was  world.    His  death  was  caused  by  a  tomor  of  a 

estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand  bales.    The  malignant  character,    which  ultimately   pr^ 

crop  of  com  was  estimated  as  sufficient  to  fur-  yented  his  taking  nourishment, 

nish  a  supply  for  two  years.  TOTTEN,  Joseph  Gilbkbt,  Brevet  Hbjot^ 

The  control  of  the  Richmond  Government  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Chief  of  the 

over  the  people  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  Engineer   Department,  bom  in  New  Haven^ 

the  Federal  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Conn.,  Aug.  28,   1788,  died  at  Washington, 

The  troops  raised  in  Texas  during  the  year  re-  D.  C,  April  22,  1864.    He  graduated  at  West 

mained  west  of  the  Mssissippi,  and  took  no  Point  in  1805^  as  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers, 

part  in  the  great  campaigns  in  Georgia  and  Yir-  and  remained  in  the  service  until  March,  1806, 

ginia.    The  rule  of  the  secessionists  was  as  se-  when  he  resigned  and  went  into  civil  life,  from 

vere  as  at  any  previous  period,  and  those  who  wbich  he  again  entered  the  army  in  1808^ 

were  known  to  entertain  Union  sympathies  ex-  Promoted  to  be  a  Ist  lieutenant  in  1810,  and" 

perienced  great  suffering.  captain  in  1812^  he  was  Chief  En^eer  of  the- 

The  military  operations  in  the  State  were  Army  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  campaign 
confined  to  some,  movements  on  the  Western  of  1812  and  1818.  Brevetted  as  Migor  "for 
border,  of  little  importance.  Brownsville,  op-  meritorious  services,"  June,  1818,  he  became 
posite  Matamoras,  was  opened  to  trade  by  a  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  on  Lake  Cham- 
prodamation  of  the  President,  in  February ;  plain  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  was  brevet- 
but  the  Union  forces  were  subsequently  with.-  ted  lieutenant-Colonel, September  11, 1814,  "for 
drawn.  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh.''^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  successes  of  Passing  tiirough  the  successive  grades  of  migor 

the  Federal  troops  in  the  Eastliad  produced  an  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  his  own  corps,  he  b^ 

effect  on  l^e  public  mind ;  the  Union  sentiment  came  Colonel  and  Chief  Engineer,  December  7,. 

became  more  open  and  avowed,  and  a  dispo-  1888.    From  1616  to  1838,  with  but  an  inter- 

sition  was  manifested  to  make  peace.  mission  of  two  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the 

THOMSON,  RoBKBT  Duitdas,  M.  D.,  a  Scot-  Board  of  Engineers  for  planning  the  national 
tish  chemist  and  professor,  bom  in  Scotland  in  defences.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
1811,  died  at  Richmond  August  17,  1864.  He  as  chief  en^neer  of  the  army  under  General 
commenced  his  professions  education  at  the  Scott,  until  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  conduct- 
Edinburgh  University,  and  subsequently  studied  ing  the  siege  operations  against  that  place,  and 
under  the  auspices  ofhisunde.  Professor  Thomas  was  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  "for  ^al- 
Thomson,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  lant  and  meritorious  conduct "  on  that  occasion, 
the  completion  of  his  course  he  was  appointed  Subsequently  he  resumed  his  duties  as  chief 
asfflstant-surgeon  in  the  navy  of  the  East  Lidia  engineer,  continuing  in  their  performance  with; 
Company,  and  as  such  he  proceeded  on  a  voy«  but  two  short  intervals  until  his  death.  The 
age  to  India  and  China.  On  his  return  he  com-  fortifications  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  were  built  un- 
menced  the  practise  of  his  profession  in  Lon-  der  his  immediate  supervision,  and  with  other- 
don,  where  he  continued  about  eight  years,  defences  and  fortifications  are  enduring  monu- 
during  which  time  he  was  instrumental  in  ments  to  his  memory.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
foundmg  the  Blenheim  Free  Dispensary,  aotmg  rebellion  Gen.  Scott  urged  upon  Gen.  Totten 
gratuitously  as  one  of  its  physicians.  At  this  the  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Commander- 
time  he  conducted  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  in-chie^  whidi  the  latter  declined  on  the  ground 
"Records of  General  Science, ^^  and  also  assisted  of  physical  inability  for  field  service.  Gen.  T.^ 
in  editing  the  "  Annals  of  Medicine."  On  his  amid  all  his  other  labors,  found  time  to  translate 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Thomas  and  have  published  Vicat  on  Mortars^  the  work 
Thomson,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  for  a  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  corps  of  civil 
|>eriod  of  ten  years  assisted  his  unde  in  the  ao-  engineers.  During  the  period  of  twenty-six 
tive  duties  of  his  professor's  chair,  delivering  years  in  which  Gen.  Totten  stood  at  the  head 
regularly  the  course  of  lectures.  Subsequently  of  the  en^neer  department,  he  discharged  his 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  varied  duties  with  untiring  devotion,  footless 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  In  1866  he  was  integrity,  and  signal  ability,  as  an  acknowledge 
appointed  health  officer  of  Marylebone,  and  af-  ment  of  which  the  President,  upon  hearing  of 
terwards,  on  being  chosen  member  for  chemis-  his  serious  illness,  forwarded  his  commissioa  a* 
try  in  the  council  of  the  University  of  London,  brevet  M^or-General. 

he  resigned  his  professorship  at  St.  Thomas's.  TUREIET.    An  Empire  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  scien-  The  present  ruler  is  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz-KhaiL 

tifio  subjects.    He  was  for  three  years  editor  bom  February   9th,  1880,  the  thirty-second 

of  the  "British  Annual;"  published  a  book  on  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Osman,.  and  the 
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twenty-ninth  anoe  the  captore  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  succeeded  his  brother  Snltan  Abdul- 
Medjid-Khan,  Jane  25th,  1857.  The  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne  is  not  the  oldest  son  of 
the  reigning  Saltan,  bnt  the  oldest  son  of  the 
deceased  Saltan,  Abdal-Medjid-Ehan«  The 
reigning  Saltan  is  r^iprte^  to  have  the  in- 
tention to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  for  a  change  in  the  law  of 
succession. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  empire  is 
estimated  as  follows : 


a«oenipUeal 

•quanmllai. 

iTwML 

PotMMtani  in  AlHea. 

44,940 

81,470 

9,878 

A«»,ooo 

**          **    AaU 

16,050,000 

«          -   Europe. 

1&,780,000 

9 

86,888 

87,480,000 

The  following  estimate  of  the  rdigious  statis- 
tics is  given  by  Eolb  (Bandbueh  der  verglei- 
ehendm  Statutih,  I860)  : 

Earopc 

Ada. 

ToiaL 

Mohammedaos 

GreekA  and  Aimenians. . 
OMholicfl 

ififiO,000 

10,000,000 

640.000 

12,660,000 
800,000 
860,000 

81,000,000 

18,000,000 

900,000 

Jewa «.... 

7C 

k,000 

8o; 

000 

190,000 

The  budget  for  1864-'5  shows  a  revenue  of 
£14,737,231.  The  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
£14,571.238.  The  increase  in  the  latter  over 
that  of  last  year  is  occasioned  by  the  public 
debt  and  the  Circasraan  immigration.  A  re- 
duction in  the  army  and  navy  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  £37,758  wiU  be  made. 

The  Turkish  army  consisted,  during  the 
Orimean  war,  of  105,825  nizam  (active  army), 
103,827  redif  (reserve),  7,741  militia;  totiU, 
216,893.  The  duration  of  military  service  is 
five  years  in  the  active  armv,  and  seven  years 
in  the  reserve.  An  order  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, issued  in  January,  1864,  grants  leave 
of  absence,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  to 
all  soldiers  who  have  served  a  sufficient  time  to 
acquire  the  experience  and  practice  necessary 
for  military  duties.  An  important  saving — 
which  forms  one  of  the  temporary  economics 
promised  in  the  report  on  the  budget — will 
thus  be  effected.  Better  men  will  be  secured 
for  the  army,  now  that  the  soldiers  will  be 
able  for  some  months  in  the  year  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  home.  The  suspension  of  tLe  con- 
scription is  a  corollary  to  the  regulation.  The 
order  provides  that  8^  soldiers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  who,  after  having  attained 
the  necessary  degree  of  skill  in  their  military 
drill  and  instruction,  may  desire  to  spend  the 
winter  season  in  their  homes,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  their  regents  during  that  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  rigors  of  the  season 
prevent  the  practice  of  militiuy  exercise. 

The  press  m  Turkey  has  been  hitherto  com- 
paratively free ;  but  an  edict,  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  greatly  restricts  this  freedom.  The 
following  are  the  dhief  provisions  of  the  new 
law: 


'*  Arts.  1,  2,  and  8  provide  that  every  paper 
must  be  authorized  by  the  €k>Yemmeat— oie 
name  of  the  responsible  editor  printed  on  every 
issue — ^that,  if  a  native,  he  must  be  over  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  if  a  foreigner,  he  most  agree 
to  submit  to  Turkish  juxisdiction. 

"  Art  8  provides  that  when  any  poson  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  a  pi^r  he  most  be  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  to  reply  in  the  same 
paper,  occupying  not  more  tiian  the  space 
taken  by  the  ori^nal  article. 

"  Art  9  prohibits  the  entrance  into  the  em- 
pire of  any  foreign  publications  hostile  to  the 
Turkish  Government 

*'  The  remaining  twenty-six  articles  comprise 
its  penal  provisions,  whidi  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'' Ajrt.  14  punishes  every  offence  against  ^pub- 
lic morality,  good  manners,  or  any  one  of  the 
religions  or  creeds  professed  in  the  empire,' 
with  a  fine  of  from  $15  to  $100,  or  with  im- 
prisonment of  from  one  week  to  three  monthg. 

*'  Art  17  protects  *  friendly  and  allied  sov- 
ereigns'  against  attack  by  a  penalty  of  impris- 
onment of  from  three  months  to  three  years, 
or  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $500.  Every  other 
imaginable  class  is  protected  by  similar  pro- 
visions. 

"  Art.  26  forbids  the  publication  or  repro- 
duction 'intentionally  and  in  bad  faith 'of 
false  news,  and  of  fabricated  or  false  doco- 
ments,  under  penalty  of  from  a  month  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
$250.  Prosecutions  may  take  place  at  any 
time  within  six  months. 

''  Art  83  provides  for  the  doubling  of  all 
penalties  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence." 

In  July,  1864,  the  Turkish  Government 
closed  all  the  Protestant  missionary  establish- 
ments, and  arrested  several  converts  to  Prot- 
estantism. In  consequence  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Protestant  countries  it  pe^ 
mitted,  however,  after  a  few  days  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  the  American  misedonarj 
societies.  In  August  all  the  missionary  st^ 
tions  were  reopened,  but  the  converts  in  the 
capital  were  for  the  present  to  be  sent  to  the 
provinces.  The  continuance  of  religions  contro- 
versy in  the  Protestant  books  was  also  antho^ 
ized,  provided  that  the  Koran  was  not  in- 
sulted. 

]^o  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  attracted 
for  several  years  so  much  attention  as  the 
United  Danubrian  principalities  (formerly  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia).  In  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  March  80th,  1856,  and  of  the  con- 
vention of  August  19th,  1858,  each  of  the  two 
principalities,  contrary  to  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  people,  was  to  have  its  own  prince,  a 
distinct  assembly  and  a  distinct  administra- 
tion. The  germ  of  a  .future  union  was,  how- 
ever, hud  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint  oom- 
mission  which  was  to  prepare  a  legiaiati'J 
union.  When,  however,  both  provinces  eltjcted 
the  same  prince,  Golonel  Alexandre  Ck>nza,  a 
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oonferenoe  of  repreBentatiyeB  of  the  f^reat  pow-  of  160  members — eighty-five  for  Wallachia,  and 
en,  held  at  Paris,  September  6th,  1869,  con-  seventy-five  for  Moldavia.  Out  of  the  above 
firmed  this  donble  election.  The  Ottoman  Porte  nnmb^^  the  fifty-six  towns  of  the  two  prind- 
rdnctantly  yielded  to  the  popular  demand  by  palities  will  send  ninety-one  deputies,  whilst  the 
sanctioning  the  legislative  and  administrative  rural  communes,  although  more  numerous,  and 
union  of  the  two  principalities,  on  December  possessing  a  more  extensive  territory,  will  only 
4th,  1861.  The  first  united  assembly  of  the  oe  represented  by  sixty-nine.  In  consequence 
principalities  met  at  Bucharest,  on  February  of  new  remonstrances  from  the  Ottoman  Porte 
6th,  1862.  Although  the  Vorte  had  given  its  and  the  great  European  powei*8,  Prince  Couza, 
consent  only  to  a  union  for  the  lifetime  of  the  after  having  personaUy  negotiated  with  the 
reigning  prince,  the  latter,  in  his  opening  dis-  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople,  con- 
course, spoke  of  a  definite  union.  The  address  sented  to  modify  the  new  constitution  by 
of  the  assembly  expressed  in  emphatic  terms  forming  a  senate  which  will  be  partly  nom- 
the  same  sentiments.  In  this  cause  all  the  inated  by  the  prince  and  partly  selected  by  the 
peo|^  of  the  two  principalities  appeared  to  be  People. 

unanimous.  The  same  was  the  case  with  re-  While  the  new  constitution  was  submitted  to 
ffard  to  the  secularization  of  the  property  be-  the  vote  of  the  people,  a  conspiracy  was  dis- 
longing  to  the  Greek  convents,  whidi  on  Decem-  covered  at  Bucharest  to  overtnrow  the  Gov- 
ber  14&,  1868,  was  adopted  by  the  assembly  by  emment  of  Prince  Couza,  and  effect  the  separa- 
a  vote  of  ninety-seven  against  three,  and  not-  tion  of  tJbe  principalities,  with  a  return  to  the 
withstanding  the  protest  of  the  Porte,  in  con-  former  regime,  jlie  contents  of  the  papers 
junction  with  the  Cabmets  of  London,  St.  Pe-  seized  on  the  person  of  Dr.  Lambert!,  showed 
tersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  confirmed  by  a  the  connivance  of  foreign  enemies  of  the  prince, 
unanimous  vote  on  January  14th,  1864.  On  Dr.  Lamberti  was  arrested  with  Prince  Souto- 
January  27th  the  assembly  voted  an  indenmity  zo,  formerly  minister  under  Shirby.  The  pris- 
of  60,000,000  francs  to  be  paid  to  the  relinous  oner  confessed  his  guilt,  and  acknowledged  the 
communities  of  the  Holy  Places,  this  indem-  authenticity  of  the  documents  signed  by  him- 
nity  to  be  covered  by  a  loan  to  be  issued  at  88,  self^  and  by  the  other  persons  compromised  in 
and  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest  the  affair.  Simultaneously,  another  reaction- 
Concerning  many  other  questions,  there  was  ary  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Jassy.  Depu- 
manifested,  however,  an  irrevocable  difference  ty  Balsch  was  arrested,  and  tlie  papers  of  a  so- 
of  opinion  between  the  assembly  which  repre-  called  national  committee  were  seized.  This 
sented  chiefly  the  aristocracy  and  the  prince,  discovery  excited  a  great  indignation  among 
who  was  determined  to  introduce  into  the  ad-  the  people,  and  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
ministration  of  the  country  sweeping  reforms,  the  result  of  the  election. 
On  April  24th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  The  important  rural  law,  which  abolished 
a  resolution  that  in  future  the  Ifiidsters  shoidd  compulsory  labor,  and  made  the  peasants  land- 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  and  ed  proprietors  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
not  to  the  prince.  On  AprU  26th  it  passed  a  to  the  landowners,  was  promulgated  on  Aug. 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  Government  for  the  27th,  and  received  throughout  the  country  with 
introduction  of  a  rural  bill  rendering  all  the  immense  enthusiasm.  The  law  divides  the  peaa- 
peasants  landed  proprietors.  ants  into  three  classes  proportionately  to  the 
Public  opinion  sided,  however,  with  the  number  of  osMe  they  possess.  They  will  re- 
prince  against  the  assembly,  and  the  vote  of  spectivcly  receive  about  14-8  or  4  acres  of  land 
censure  passed  by  the  latter  was  very  emphat-  in  Wallachia,  16-12  or  6  acres  in  Moldavia,  and 
ically  disapproved  by  the  people.  A  message  18-12  or  8  acres  in  Bessarabia,  according  to 
from  the  prince,  announomg  the  prorogation  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
of  the  Chambers  until  the  14th  of  May,  was  Elections  for  the  General  Councils  (Provin- 
likewise  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  peo-  cial  Diets)  were  held  in  November,  and  were 
pie.  When  the  Chambers  met  again,  on  May  very  favorable  to  the  Government.  AU  the 
14th,  and  refused  to  adopt  a  new  (liberal)  elec-  Councils  Generals  sent  addresses  of  congratu« 
toral  law  submitted  to  them,  the  prince  again  lation  to  Prince  Couza;  two  of  them  also  voted 
dissolved  them,  and  promulgated  a  statute  sup-  t^e  necessary  frmds  for  erection  of  statues  of 
plementary  of  the  ftindamental  law  of  the  State  the  prince ;  four,  provincial  colleges  to  bear  his 
(convention  of  August  19th,  1868),  and  a  new  name,  and  ten  others,  monuments  to  be  erected 
electoral  law.    Both  of  these  were  submitted  in  his  honor. 

by  him  to  a  general  ballot,  which  resulted  The  elections  for  the  Chambers  in  Decem- 

in  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  by  a  ber,  were  equally  favorable  to  the  Government. 

vote  of  688,928  for  and  1,807  against    There  They  were  opened  by  the  prince  on  Dec.  18th, 

were,  altogether,  766,906  persons  entitied  to  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  Ihe 

vote.    According  to  the  new  constitution,  the  great  bodies  of  the  State.    The  message  deliv* 

Moldo  Wallachian  Chamber  is  to  be  composed  erod  by  the  prince  was  greatiy  applauded. 
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UNITED  STATES.   The  benaataof  the  am-  of  moh  record*  in  the  cnslomuy  form  of  oBdalMT. 

nesty  proclamation  iaaaad  by  President  Lincoln  *'*"'*'v-              u       »   t  ^  „  i.         .      ^ 

on  D«.mb.,  8.b,  1863  w™. ought  by  .I.,,.  "  "^.^i^Li' ^Tji'^t.  KlH 

nnmber  of  persons,  onginally  from  the  Sonth,  SUtea  to  be  »ffiied. 

vho  were  within  the  FodereJ linea,  and  aguost  Done  at  th<  cityofWuhin^on,  the  tventj-nilli 

whom  Bnflpicion  of  sympathy  or  secret  coOper«-  ^*J  of  U»rch,  in  the  yeir  of  ear  Lord  om 

ttOD  with  tha  aecedera  eiisted.     Others  whose  Fl.  s.l    '^"•",''  •«'''  ^""^"S?  ■t^^iS'S.?' 

r         .    u   1  u            -At           «      »i           ~  '^            of  the  lodsHndsnoa  of  tbo  Uutod  StMa 

property  had  been  seized  for  confiscation,  com-  jj,g  eightj-eSth. 

Slied  with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  in  or-  ■            absaham  LINCOLS. 

erto  save  their  property.    Others,  who  were  in  By  the  President: 

confinement,  sought  to  obtain  a  release  by  a  William  H.  Siwiao,  Secretary  of  Strie. 

simple  compliance  with  Us  terma.    Indeed,  so  Some  efibrts  were  made  to  circniatethepnw- 

variona  were  the  caaea  which  arose,  that  an  laraatioa  within  the  enemy's  lineo,  but  it  re- 

explanaUon  or  limitation  of  its  terms  was  re-  ceived  very  littie  considerstion  there.    In  East 

qnired.     For  this  purpose  the  President,  on  Tennessee,  Grea.  Fpster  attempted  to  drcnlata 

March    SSth,    issaed    the    following    procla-  it  in  the  form  of  handbilla  among  the  troops 

nation :  of  Gen,  Longstreet,  with  the  hope  of  indodng 

WAernu,  It  has  become  neceisiry  to  define  the  them  to  desert.     The  .latter,  in  a  letter  t«  Oaa. 

CBiea  In  which  inanrzent  enemies  mre  entitled   to  Foster,  said: 

the  baoeflta  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Preaident  The  immediite  obiect  of  this  drenlation  leemiU 

of  the  United  States  wyohwM  o»le  on  the  eiahto  be  to  induce  our  eoiaiere  to  quit  our  ranks  uidlab 

?!,'  •f  »,"«"•«'.  18f*.  "'^,  »!«  '""?="  '»  ""'<'''  (he  oath  of  atlwUno.  to  the  United  States  GoTan- 

they  shall    proceed  to  avail   themselves    of   these  mjot.    I  presnme    howeror   that  the  emt  obieot 

'•!?d"wi.„„,h.=bi««.nb..p,„i.„.a..,„  p,i^'.'5;;',?/,r±iJs,s'rr,5 

to  suppress  the  iniutreonon  and  to  restore  tha  au-  .f_  „f  Gommunicatina  anv  views  Ihnt  vonr  uovmi- 

thorilyoftheOuitedSUteai   aod  whereu.  the  ain.  mint  may  have  oponlhis  inbjoctthrongh  me,  tath* 

neiU  therein  proposed  by  the  President  was  offered  u^  tv  tandbiUa^realated  ^ODgat  olr  soSirn. 

with  reference  to  these  objecU  alone:  The  few  men  who  mav  desert  under  the  pronui 

.k'^??''-.*^' rJT'  \   ''^'f  ^'"'?"'  ^J^^/"  "'  ''•'•1  out  in  the  proclamation  osnnot  be  men  of^™v 

toe  United  Stales,  do  hereby  prochum  and  declare  ter  or  standing      If  they  desert  their  cause  they  d* 

that  the  aaid  Proclamation  does   Eot  apply  to  the  themsefves  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  ot  msa. 

esses  or  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  ther  seek  to  »hi™  bm  ilnTonrnuiui  na  mvnd.  our  ran  thsv  inltic* 

obtain  the  beneflU  Uiereof  by  taking  the  oath  there-  Tbey  oao  do  your  cause  no  good,  nor  can  they  injar. 
by  prescribed,  are  in  military,  navaCor  civil  conSae- 

menl  or  custody,  or  under  bonds  or  on  parole  of  the  „„,„„  ,„„  „      „,  _  „, 

Umled  States  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  do-  j  ^^bmit.  therefore,  whether  the  mode  that  I  sa«- 

tained  for  offences  of  any  land,  either  before  or  after  g^t^^vli  jtot  be  mofe  litely  to  lead  to  an  ho*»- 

eonnctioo ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  doe.  .p_p^  ft,,,  ,„a  thao  anoh  a  dmaUtion  of  a  partial  pcomiM 

onir  to  those  persD us  who,  bcinir  yet  at  larse  and  free  „r^-.,j«.. 

^roi.any.^4st.conflnemen^o%'duress^^allvo1nn.  "fP"^""-                                   .,    «        v      „.™. 

tarily  CO  me  forward  and  take  the  laid  oath  with  the  put.  Twenty  copies  were  sent  to  Cien,  LoogstnM 

pose  of  restoringpeace  and  esUbliahiag  the  national  by  GeD.  Fost«r,  with  aoknowledgmwt  of  the 

aathority.      Prisonera  excluded  from   the  amnes^  letter 

?^^'enT  tl  '^.em^nryf?i'^"°air^ho?^o&en'"de'^:  J^l'^'^t^'^^^''^  ■'""^"^^'"^ 

BDd  their  applicatioBi  wfll  receive  dne   conaidei^  Iwnefits  the  State  ofVu^mia.      The  ntunbw 

BtioD.  of  persons  which  it  required  to  inaugurate  s 

,  I  do  ftirther  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  new  State  was  one-tenth  of  tiie  persona  who 

(tore  any  commissioned    offloer.   civil,   military,   or  lOUOWS. 
naval,  in  the  aerrioe  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
eiril  or  military  officer  of  a  State  or  Teiritory  not  in 
iniarreetion,  who  by  tho  laws  thereof  may  be  qual- 
ified for  admiaistenng  oaths.    All  officers  who  re-  | 
eeive  snch  ostha  are  hereby  snthoriicd  to  f^ve  ecrti-  ; 
flcates  thereon  to  the  persons  respectivel}- oy  whom  I 
they  are  made.    And  such  officers  are  hereby  re-  i 
'  qnired  to  transmit  the  original  reoords  of  BOoh  oatha  i 
Bt  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  coQTeaieDt  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  where  they  will  be  depodted  aod 
remain  in  the  anhives  of  the  Qovemment.     The 
Secretary  of  Stata  wilt  keep  a  registei     ' 


ry  01  oiaia  win  leep  a  register  inereoi,  ana     — — — — ; — ; ; ~ ; riL.j 

appiication,inproperoaaei,i«aiwc«rtifleat«i       vii^nift  had  already  been  reooDscmotM 
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under  the  organizatioiiB  of  West  Yir^ia  and 
East  Virginia.  South  Oarolina  is  omitted  in 
the  list,  as  the  Presidential  vote  was  cast  by 
the  State  Legislatnre.  The  operation  of  this 
provision  of  the  original  proclamation  is  stated 
in  the  articles  Abkanbab,  Florida,  Lottisiaha, 
Tennsssek.  This  provision  of  the  proclamation 
was  also  much  discussed  in  Oongress,  for  which 
§ee  GoNOBBss,  U.  S. 

The  relations  between  President  Lincoln  and 
Lient.-Gen.  Grant  were  of  a  most  friendly 
nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  correspond- 
ence after  the  latter  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office :  ^ 

EziounTv  MAxnoir,  WAiniiraTOii;  April  80, 1861 
Zieut»-G€n  Grant ; — Not  expecting  to  see  yon  be- 
fore the  spring  campai^  opens,  I  wish  to  express  in 
this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  yoa  hare 
done  np  to  this  time,  so  far  as  I  nnderstana  it.  The 
particolars  of  yonr  plan  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to 
know.  Ton  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant,  and  pleased 
with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude  any  restraints  or 
constraints  upon  you.  While  I  am  yery  anxious  that 
any  ffreat  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  may  be 
avoided,  I  know  that  these  points  are  less  likely  to 
escape  your  attention  than  ihey  would  be  mine.  If 
there  be  any  thing  wanting  which  is  within  my 
power  to  give,  do  not  let  me  fail  to  know  it.  And 
now  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God 
Bustun  you.      Yours,  very  truly,     A  LINCOLN. 

HxASQVJurnns  Axirr  or  ma  U.  8..  ) 
OuuPvrwM  a  H.,  YiL,  May  1, 1861 1 
Ifr.  Ptetident  .'—Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday 
Is  just  received.  The  confidence  yon  express  for  the 
fbtnrej  and  satisfaction  for  the  past  in  my  militair 
administration,  is  acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall 
be  my  earnest  endeavor  that  you  and  the  country 
shall  not  be  disapiM>inted.  From  my  first  entry  into 
the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day,  I  have  never  had  cause  of  complaint,  and  have 
never  expressed  or  implied  a  complaint  against  the 
Administration  or  the  Secretary  of  War  for  throwing 
any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  pros- 
ecutinff  what  appeared  to  oe  my  duty.  Indeed^ 
since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in  commana 
of  all  the  armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility and  importance  of  success,  I  have  been  as- 
tonished at  the  readiness  with  which  every  thing 
asked  for  has  been  yielded  without  even-  an  explana- 
tion beinff  asked.  Should  my  success  be  less  tnan  I 
desire  and  expect^  the  least  I  can  say  is  the  fault  is 
not  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen. 

The  following  letter,  written  one  month  later, 
also  expresses  similar  sentiments : 

Ex.  Makbtoit,  WAsmsoTOH,  June  8^  1861 
Eon,  A.  OimkUng  and  cthera  : 

GxHTLBMAN :  Your  letter  inviting  me  to  be  present 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  to  be  held  m  New 
York  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
gratitude  to  Lieut.-Gkn.  Grant  for  his  signal  services, 
was  received  yesterday. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend.  I  approve, 
nevertheless,  of  whatever  may  tend  to  strengthen 
Gen.  Grant  and  the  noble  armies  now  under  his 
direction.  My  previous  high  estimation  of  Gen. 
Grant  has  been  maintained  and  heightened  by  what 
has  occurred  in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now 
conducting,  while  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  task  before  him  does  not  prove  less  than  I  ex- 
pected. He  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  their  flreat  trial,  and  I  tmst  that  at  your 
meetmg  you  wu  so  shape  your  good  words  that  they 
may  turn  to  men  and  guns  movinffto  bis  support. 
Youn  tndy,  ABBAaM  LINCOIiN. 


A  weariness  of  the  war,  or  a  laudable  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  the  appalling  horrors  of  the 
conflict,  awakened  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
on  both  sides,  a  strong  wish  for  peace.  So 
prevalent  was  this  wish,  that  even  unofficial  in- 
diyidnals  werei;empted  to  undertake  the  prepa- 
tion  of  the  preliminaries.  The  President  ap- 
pears kindly  to  have  indulged  these  inclinations, 
although  they  resulted  in  showing  that  neither 
side  were  willing  to  make  any  concession  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  first  of  these  movements,  in  point  of 
time,  consisted  in  a  visit  of  Rev.  CoL  Jacques 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Gilmore  to  Richmond,  in  which 
two  interviews  were  had  with  Mr.  Davis.  The 
visit  resulted  in  nothing,  and  the  President  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  matter  fur- 
ther than  to  approve  of  tlieir  passage  through 
the  Federal  lines,  although  the  terms  suggested 
in  the  conversations  are  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  advanced  on  every  subsequent  occa- 
sion. The  following  letter  explains  the  manner 
in  which  a  passage  into  the  enemy's  lines  was 
obtained : 

HKADqiTAXnEIS  ASXZSB  OF  THfl  UKITSD  StATSS,  ) 

OiTT  Poiirr,  Va.,  July  8, 18S1      f 

Oen,  B,  E,  Zee,  Commanding  Confederate  Foreee  near 

IHenifurg^  Va, 
•  Gkreral:    I  would  request  that  Col.  James  F. 
Jacques,  78d  Illinois  volunteer  infantiy,  and  J.  R. 
Gilmore,  Esq.,  be  allowed  to  meet  Col.  Robert  Ould, 
commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  at  such 

5 lace  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies  as  you  may 
esignate.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  legitimate 
with  the  duties  of  Col.  Quid  as  commissioner.  If 
not  consistent  for  you  to  grant  the  request  here  ask- 
ed, I  would  beg  that  this  be  referrea  to  President 
Davis  for  his  action. 

Requesting  as  early  an  answer  to  this  communica- 
tion as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  make,  I  sub- 
scribe myselfl  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, l7.  S.  GRAIYT,  Lieut..Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  note  opened  the  way  for  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Davis : 

BpomswooD  HovBL,  BiomoHn,  Ya^  July  IT,  18S1 
Eon,  J,  P.  BeMomin,  Seoretarv  <if  State,  C,  8,  A. 

Dbak  Sib  :  The  nndersiffned,  James  F.  Jacques  of 
Illinois,  and  James  R.  Gumore,  of  Massachusetts, 
most  respectftilly  solicit  an  interview  with  President 
Davis.  They  visit  Richmond  as  private  dtisens,  and 
have  no  official  character  or  authority:  but  they  are 
fully  possessed  of  the  views  of  the  United  States 
Government  relative  to  an  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences now  ezistinff  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  have  little  doubt  that  a  free  interchange  of  views 
between  President  Davis  and  themselves  would  open 
the  way  to  such  official  negotiations  as  would  ulti- 
mate in  restoring  peace  to  the  two  sections  of  our 
distracted  countiy. 

They  therefore  ask  an  interview  with  the  President, 
and  awaiting  your  reply,  are,  most  truly  and  respect- 
ftilly,  your  obedient  servants,    JAS.  F.  JACQUES. 

JAS.  R.  GILMOKB, 

Mr.  Gilmore  states  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  li/Lr.  Davis  thus : 

6=»2iiM>f»— Well,  sir,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  under- 
stuid  you,the  dispute  between  your  Government  and 
ours  is  narrowed  down  to  this,  U  nion  or  disunion  f 

Jknio^Yw,  or  to  put  it  in  other  words,  independ- 
ence or  subjugation. 

GUmor^^Then  the  two  Governments  are  irrecon- 
cilably arart  They  have  no  alternative  but  to  fight 
it  out.    But  it  is  not  so  with  the  people.    They  are 
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tired  of  fiffhting,  and  want  peace ;  and  as  thej  bear  nnacqnainted  with  the  form  of  their  own  GoTenmieiit 

aU  the  bnraen  and  Buffering  of  the  war,  is  it  not  right  as  to  miUce  such  propositions,  Mr.  Lincoln  on^ht  to 

thej  should  haye  peace,  and  have  it  on  such  terms  as  hare  known,  when  gkring.  them  his  Tiews,  that  it  was 

they  like  ?  out  of  the  power  of  the  Confederate  Goyemment  to 

I)avi9 — I  don't  understand  you ;  be  a  little  more  act  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  tike 

explicit  several  States,  each  State  having  exclusive  jurisdic- 

tfUmors — ^Well,   suppose  the   two   Qt>vemments  tion  on  that  point,  stiU  less  to  commit  the  decision  ol 

should  ^n^ee  to  something  like  this :  To  go  to  the  such  a  question  to  the  vote  of  a  foreign  people, 

people  with  two  propositions :  say,  peace  with  dis-  mv         _•.    ix        x  ^                  xi.             * 

union  and  Southern  independence,  as  jrour  propo-  Th©  n«^  attempt  to  prepare  the  way  for  ne- 

sition — ^and  peace,  with  union,  emancipation,  no  con-  gotiations  was  of  a  semi-omcial  character,  and 

fiscation,  and  universal  amnesty,  as  ours.    Let  the  resulted  in  a  clear  statement  by  the  President 

citizens  of  all  the  United  States  (as  they  existed  be-  ^f  j^^  terms  of  settlement  so  indefinitely  brought 

fore  the  war)  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  these  two  ^„x  s„  *i,a «.^»^ i:«„  /»«««^w.« *{/*•»      ir.  tt^vI^.^^ 

propositions,  at  a  special  election  within  sixty  days.  JP*  *?  ^^  preoedrng  conversation.    Mr.  Horaoe 

If  a  majority  votes  disunion,  our  Government  to  be  (rreeley,  wno  was  the  active  participant  on  the 

bound  by  it,  and  to  let  you  go  in  peace.    If  a  major-  Union  side,  thns  relates  the  origin  of  the  cor- 

ity  votes  Union,  yours  to  be  bound  by  it  and  to  staj  respondence  which  took  place : 

in  peace.    The  two  Governments  can  contract  in  this  cs         x*         >        -*.                         j  v    a  i         «. 

way,  and  the  people,  though  constitutionally  unable  -  ^^"Jf  f??*®  5"?i?  ^"  ??°n''?.i        I  *«f«f»P"* 

to  aicide  on  peace  or  war,  can  elect  which  of  the  two  J^^k^^^*""  *****  ^""S^i  ^'  ^'  ?^^^^''i^^'^ 

propositions  shaU  govern  their  rulers.    Let  Lee  and  l*^^,  ^x^^E??"'  «^^"^»»PP*  if'"V*Jjf^iT^^***" 

&rant,  meanwhile,*  agree   to   an   armistice.     This  Senators^,  Professor  J.  P.  Hofoombe,  of  the  Unnrer- 

would  sheathe  the  sword;  and,  if  once  sheathed,  it  "^^w**^!/?^"*^  ^S.  ^^V^a^'  ??*?®"?  *5  ^•"' 

would  never  again  be  draiU  by  this  generation.  J^^^^J*  ^*d  iiWMjhed  that  city  from  Dixie  w«  Bermu- 

i>ai>«-Theplan  is  altogether  impracticable.    If  Jt  ^^  unportant  business,  and  all  of  those  but  Mn 

the  South  were  only  one  Stete,  it  might  work ;  but  as  ^?^^!SZS'^^''  "  i"  Toronto)  were  soon  quartered 

it  is,  if  one  Southed  State  objected  to  emancipation  ft  the  Chfton,  on  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara  Falls, 

it  would  nuUify  the  whole  thiig ;  for  you  are  aware  ^  ^^^^  ■??^^'  °^  confidential  interviews  between 

the  people  of  Vii^ia  cannotVote  iuvery  out  of  wme  or  all  of-those  gentlemen  wd  leading  Democrats 

South  CaroUna,  nor  the  people  of  South  Carolina  ??"*  our  own  and  neighbonng  States,  and  there  were 

vote  it  out  of  Yirffinia.  telegraphic  whispers  of  overtures  for  reconstruction, 

Oilmore^Bat  three-fourths   of  the   States   can  "d  conditions  were  set  for^  as  tiiose  on  which  the 

amend  tiie  Constitution.  Let  it  be  done  in  tiiat  way;  Confederates  would  consent  to  reumon.    (I  cannot 

in  any  way  so  that  it  be  done  by  the  people.    I  am  f*y  that  any  of  these  reports  were  authentic.)    At 

not  a  statesman  or  a  poUtician,  and  I  do  not  know  ^°«*"»»  f^'f  "f ^f^^  Ij"  direct  intimations,  I  recav- 

just  how  such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out;  but  you  ff  *  private  letter  from  Mr.  Sanders,  stating  thM 

SBt  the  ide»-that  tiie  people  shaU  decide  tiie  ques-  J*®^-  g»y.  Holcombe,  himself,  «nd  anotiier.  dMired 

Qi^                               '^    '^                              ^  to  Visit  Washington,  upon  complete  and  unquahned 

I>avia— Thai  the   majority  shall   decide   it,  vou  protection  being  given  by  the  I^resident  or  the  Seo- 

mean.   We  seceded  to  nd  ourselves  of  the  rule  of  the  retaryofWar.               ...              ...        .      i.  . 

malority,  and  this  would  subject  us  to  it  again.  ^^^  \  ^^^  ?<>.  rwaonwhj  the  opposition  should  be 

Gilmoi^^Bui  the  majority  must  rule  findly,  eitiier  the  sole  recipients  of  these  ffentiemen's  overtures,  if 

with  bullets  or  ballots.  such  there  were  (and  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clav  afore- 

Davia-l  am  not  so  sure  of  that.    Neither  current  ■•^^  iS.V'^P*™?*  <>'  to  prepare  an  important  fetter  to 


which  implied  that  the  Nortii  was  to  have  a  voice  in  ?  «>  inviwa ;  ou*  i  couia  imagne  no  oner  mas  mignc 

determining  the  domestic  relations  of  the  South,  Remade  by  them  which  wouFd  not  conduce,  in  one 

could  not  live  here  a  day.    He  would  be  hanged  io  W  o',"*®*^®''*  *  u  *  "^^^^^tion  of  the  integrity  and 

tiie  first  tree,  without  judge  or  jury.  J'Hl*  •"Si"*!  **x    ?*s     *  ^          ■       ^  -    .u-     • 

"  ^»       *    ''            ^  The  President  ultimately  acquiesced  m  this  view 

Mr.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  of  •  so  far  as  to  consent  that  the  rebel  uents  should  visit 

ficial  letter  to  James  M.  Mason,  commissioner  Washington,  but  directed  that  I  should  proceed  to 

in  Europe,  says :  Sj^"**  ^^  accompany  them  thence  to  the  «^itaL 

ui  x^uxvpo,  w»jo.  ^j^  service  I  most  reluctantly  undertook,  feeling 

Mr.  Gilmore  then  addressed  the  President,  and  in  deeply  and  observing  that  almost  any  one  else  might 

a  few  minutes  had  conveyed  the  information  that  bettor  have  been  sent  on  this  errand.     But^une 

these  two  gentlemen  had  come  to  Richmond  impress-  seemed  precious,  and  I  immediatoly  started, 

•d  with  the  idea  that  this  Government  would  accept  mi.^  «^««^«^^«^««^«  «.«-  «<>  #ui1/n<^»  . 

a  peace  on  a  basis  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  The  correspondence  was  as  foUows : 

Ihe  abolition  of  slavery,  and  tiie  grant  of  an  amnesty  j/}..  ganden  to  Mr.  Gredmt. 

to  the  people  of  the  Stotes  as  rej^entont  criminals.  rPriTatocadcaaSd«tiaLi 

In  order  to  acoompUsh  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  it  cuftos  Housa,  NiAOARi.  Falis,  a  W.  \ 

was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  general  vote  of  yji^^^a  auuu,  x^*aw^^|  * .^ui^^  it.  f 

all  the  people  of  both  federations,  in  mass,  and  the  Sir:  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  Hon.  Clement  C. 

majority  of  the  vote^us  taken  was  to  determine  tiiat  cUy,  of  Alabama,  Professor  James  P.  Holcombe,  of 

as  well  as  all  other  disputed  questions.    These  were  Virmnia,  and  George  N.  Sanders,  of  Dixie,  are  ready 

■toted  to  be  Mr.  Lmcoln  s  views.  andwimng  to  go  at  once  to  Washington,  upon  com- 

The  President  answered,  that  as  these  proposals  piete  and  unqualified  protection  betog  given,  either 

had  been  prefaced  bv  the  remark  that  the  people  of  gy  the  President  or  Secretory  of  War.  T^st  the  per- 

the  Nortii  were  a  mijonty,  and  that  a  majority  ouzht  mission  include  the  three  names  and  one  other, 

to  govern,  tiie  offer  was,  m  effect,  a  proposal  that  the  Very  respectiiilly,     GEOBGE  N.  SANDEBS. 

Confederato  Stotes  should  surrender  at  discretion,  ^^  "Rou,  Horacb  Gbxblxt. 

admit  that  they  had  been  wrong  firom  the  beginning  -mm-    n     >  j '  z*-.? 

of  the  contest,  submit  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  J^»  Orttityt  Btplf, 

and  avow  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  pardon  for  NxAOAaA.  Faus,  N.  T.,  July  17, 1881 

their  crimes;  that  extermination  was  preferable  to  GnfTLvmir;   I  am  informed  that  you  are  duly 

dishonor.    He  stated  that  if  they  were  themselves  so  accredited  firom  Richmond  as  the  bearers  of  propo* 
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Bitioni  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace  $  that  i&.  Ortdey  to  Ifstsn,  Clay  and  Boleamhe, 

yoM  desire  to  Tisit  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  iNTSSHATioirAL  Hotsl,     I 

your  mission,  and  that  you  further  desire  that  Mr.  Niagaba  Falls,  K.  Y.,  JuI^  19, 1964  i 

Oeorge  N.  Sanders  shall  accompany  you.    If  my  in-  Gbntlbmbn  :  At  a  late  hour  last  evening  (too  late 

formation  be  thus  far  substantiaUy  correct,  I  am  for  communication  with  you)  I  receiyed  a  despatch 

authorized  b^  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  informing  me  that  further  instructions  left  Wasning- 

tender  you  his  safe  conduct  on  the  journey  proposed,  ton  last  eyeninff,  which  must  reach  me,  if  there  be  no 

and  to  accompany  you  at  the  earhest  time  that  will  iuterruption,  at  noon  to-moirow.    Should  you  decide 

be  ameable  to  you.  to  await  their  arriral,  I  feel  confident  that  they  will 

1  haye  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  yours,  enable  me  to  answer  definitely  your  note  of  yestei^ 

HORACE  GR££LEY.  day  morning.    Begrettinff  a  delay  which  I  am  sure 

To  Messrs.  Clbmbnt  G.  Clat,  Jacob  THOMPSoir,  you  will  regard  as  unayoidable  on  my  part,  I  remain, 

— «  „ «..*      „          «  ^  yours  truly,                           HOBAGE  GREELET. 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  C.  C.  Clat,  Jr^  and  J.  P.  Hob- 
GOMBB,  Clifton  House,  Niagara,  C.  W. 


Jaxbs  p.  Holcombb,  Clifton  House,  G.  W. 

'Ms89n,  Holeambe  and  CUxy  to  Mr,  OntUy, 

CuROX  HoirsB,  ViAGAKA  Falls,  Joly  18, 1861. 

Sib:  We  haye  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your 
fayor  of  the  17th  inst.,  which  would  haye  been  an- 


Mntm,  Hbloornie  and  CUty  to  Mr,  QreeUy, 

Cunoir  HovBB,  Niaoasa  Falls,  July  19, 1864 
Sib  :  Col.  Jewett  has  just  huided  us  your  note  of 

•  %        A.  •  1_  •       ^  A       A  Xl_        X    J*      ^^A «_  •  A_  A^ 


•wered  on  yestarday  but  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clay,  this  date,  in  which  you  state  that  further  instructions 

The  safe  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  from  Washington  will  rei^ch  you  by  noon  to-morrow 

States  has  been  tendered  us,  we  regret  to  state,  under  if  there  be  no  interruption.    One  or  possibly  both  of 

some  misapprehension  of  facts.    We  haye  not  been  us  may  be  obliged  to  leaye  the  Falls  to-day,  but  will 

accredited  to  him  from  Richmond  as  the  bearers  of  return  in  time  to  receiye  the  communicatLon  whicb 

propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  you  promise  to-morrow.    We  remain  truly  yours.  Ac, 


We  are,  however,  in  the  confidential  employment  of 
our  Gk>yemment,  and  are  entirely  familiar  with  its 
wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject;  and  we  feel 
authorized  to  declare  that»  if  the  ciroumstanoes  dis- 
closed in  this  correspondence  were  communicated  to 
Richmond,  we  would  be  at  once  invested  with  the 


JAMES  P.  HOLGOMBE, 
C.  C.  CLAY,  Jb.     ^ 

To  Hon.  Hobacb  Gbbblbt,  now  at  International 
Hotel. 

The^deflpatch  which  Mr.  Greelej  reoeiyed 

Not  feel- 


5-™f  I^*^ii?K^*''^?Tii^***^  ''®^®" '  ,2'k''**?'^  «*P'  from  Washington,  he  thus  explains :  " 

tlemen,  clothed  with  ftdl  powers,  would  be  immedi-  .  «  ^x  kk/.-*?*^  l^^^^^  *t,;/  t  f^i^«««^i.^  ♦« 

mtely  sent  to  Washington  with  the  view  of  hastening  ^  t*.  ^^^^J }^  concede  this,  I  telegraphed  to 

a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  termi-  Washington  for  ftirther  instrnctions,  and  was 

natingat  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  duly  informed  that  Mijor  Hay,  the  President's 

of  the  war.  We  respwtfuUy  soUcit,  through  your  in-  private  secretary,  would  soon  be  on  his  way  to 

tervention,  a  safe  conduct  to  Washington,  and  thence  ^e.    He  reached  the  Falls  on  the  20th,  and  we 


crossed  over  to  the  Clifton,  where  Major  Hay, 
after  mutual  introductions,  handed  Professor 
Holcombe  the  following  paper,  in  the  hand- 


by  any  route  which  may  be  designated,  through  your 
lines  to  Richmond.  We  would  be  eratifiea  if  Mr. 
George  N.  Sanders  was  embraced  in  this  privilege. 

Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  obli- 
ptions  to  you  for  ttie  interest  you  have  manifested  writinff  of  the  President": 
in  the  furtherance  of  our  wishes,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  in  any  event  you  wiU  afford  us  tne  oppor- 
tunity of  tendering  them  in  person  before  you  leave 
the  Falls.    We  remain,  very  respectfully,  Ac, 

C.  G.  CLAY,  Jb. 

J.  P.  HOLGOMBE. 


ExBOurm  Mjocsxoir,  Wabhznotoh,  July  18^  1661 
To  whom  U  may  eoneem : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration 
of  peace,  tne  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the 
abandonment  of  davery,  and  which  comes  by  and 


P.  S.— It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Thompson  is    ^^h  an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at 

not  here,  and  has  not  been  staying  with  us  since  our    "^^  against  the  United  States,  will  be  received  and 

'^       '  considered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the 

United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
otiier  substantial   and   collateral  points:    and  the 


sojourn  m  Canada. 

Mr.  Greel^B  Biply, 

iBTBBHATIOirAL  HOTBL, 


bearer  thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

ABRAHAM  UNGOlN. 

"  I  left  the  Falls  by  the  next  train,  leaving 


NxAOABiL,  N.  T.,  Jaly  18. 18^1  \ 
GBHTLBnir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  vours  of  this  date  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.G.     ,,  ,      tt     ^  .  ^    ^t    t»_    .- 

Jewett.    The  state  of  facts  therein  presented  being    Msjor  Hay  to  receive  any  response  to  the  Presi- 

materially  different  from  that  which  was  understood    dent's  proffer,  should  any  be  made,  but  there 

to  exist  by  the  President  when  he  entrusted  me  with    i^as  none." 

the  safe  conduct  required,  it  seems  to  me  on  every 

account  advisable  that  I  should  communicate  with 

him  by  telegraph,  and  solicit  fresh   instructions, 

which  1  shall  at  once  proceed  to  do.    I  hope  to  be 

able  to  transmit  the  result  this  afternoon ;  and  at  all 

events  I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment.    Tours, 

truly,  HOBAGE  GBEELBT. 

To  Messrs.  CiMavr  G.  Clat  and  James  P.  Hol- 
cx>ifBB,  Clifton  House,  G.  W. 


Messrs.  Clay  and  Molcombe  to  Mr.  Greelsy. 

OLXFTOir  HouBB,  NiAfiABA  Tauj^  Jvlj  18)  1864. 

To  Hon.  H.  Gbbblbt,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Sib  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  this  date  by  the  hands  of  Col.  Jewett, 
and  will  a^ait  the  further  answer  which  you  purpose 
to  send  to  us.    We  are,  very  respectfully,  Ac, 

C.  G.  CLAY,  Jb. 
JAMES  P.  HOLCOMBE. 


NoUfrcm  Major  Say  to  Mr,  ffoloombs. 

IxmBVATiOHAX  HOTBX^  Wednesday,  July  SOOl 
Major  Hay  would  respectfully  inquire  whether  Pro- 
fessor Holcombe  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him  desire  to  send  to  Washington  by  Major  Hay  any 
messages  in  reference  to  the  communication  deliverdol 
to  him  on  yesterday,  and  in  that  case  when  he  may 
expect  to  be  favorea  with  such  messages. 

NoUfrom  Mr,  SoUombe  to  Mt^or  Hay. 

Olzrox  Housb,  Kiaoaba,  Faus,  t 
Thmsday,  July  SI,  1864.  { 
Mr.  Holcombe  presents  his  compliments  to  Major 
Hay.  and  sreatly  regrets  if  his  return  to  Washington 
has  been  delayed  by  anjr  expectation  of  an  answer  to 
the  commumcation  which  Mr.  Holcombe  received 
from  him  on  yesterday,  to  be  delivered  to  the  PresI* 
dent  of  the  United  States.  That  communicatien  waa 
accepted  as  the  response  to  a  letter  of  Messrs.  Clay 


\ 
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and  Holeombe  to  the  Hon.  H«  Greeley,  and  to  that  which  yonr  first  letter  ffarenr every  reason  to  sop- 
gentleman  an  answer  has  been  transmitted*  pose  would  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of  imtiating 
.-         TTJx       J  m     A    -u-    y^     t  ^  neffotiatSon  in  which  neither  Government  woola 
MsHn.  SDlcombe  and  Olaif  to  Mr,  Grmitff.  compromise  its  rights  or  its  dignity,  a  document  has 
Ounox  Hovsa,  'Sta^ama  fj^f^  J.  been  presented  which  provokes  as  mudh  indignation 
fwf   TT      rr         /Y     I                        ^  ^            '  "  surprise.    It  bean  no  feature  of  resemblance  to 
^o-^^mu^"**^  ^^Ja  *    i#    ti  1       w  tli*t  which  was  originally  offered,  and  u  unlike  any 
Sir  :  The  paper  handed  to  Ifr.  Holeombe  on  yes-  p^  ^  ^^ich  ever  bSfore  imanated  from  the  conatitB- 
terday  m  your  niesenoe  by  Major  Hay,  Assistant  g^nal  executive  of  a  free  people.    Addressed  "To 
A4|utant.GeneraI.  as  an  answer  to  the  •Pplieation  in  ^,^^^  ^         concern,"  it  p?ecfcdes  negotiation,  and 
our  note  of  the  18th  inst,  is  couched  m  the  foUowmg  preacribes  in  advance  the  terms  and  conditiona  of 

**'™*'                     g-^^^,-  MAxwm.WAMnranMLixc.1  P«*c«-    I*  returns  to  the  original  policy  of  "no  bai^ 

^^    j«i7imMW4   }  ffaining,  no  negotiations^  no  truces  with  rebels,  except 

7b  ^Bhom  it  ma^  eone^m :  to  bury  their  dead,  until  every  man  shall  have  laid 

Any  proposltioa  which  embrSees  the  restoratloa  of  peac^  down  nis  arms,  submitted  to  the  Government,  and 

the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  gned  for  mercv '' 

Blavoiy,  sod  which  oomes  by  and  with  an  anthority  that  can  tstw-*  »i.«>  kl  ^k^  *«ni.n«M«kM  *»#  4M«  «Miiii«*  •nil 

control  the  armlee  now  at  wJr  againat  the  United  gtates,  will  What  may  be  the  explanation  of^^sndden  and 

be  received  and  oonsldeied  by  the  Exeeatlve  Government  of  entire  change  m  tiie  views  of  the  President,  of  ttan 

the  United  Statea,  and  will  be  met  bv  llheral  tenna  on  other  rude  withdrawal  of  a  courteous  overture  for  Beeol»> 

substantial  and  collateral  polnta,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  ation  at  the  moment  it  was  likely  to  be  accepted,  of 

thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  waya          ^^^,  ^  this  emphatic  recall  of  worda  of  peace  juat  uttered, 

ABRAHAM  LraOOLN.  ^^  ft^h  b^ats  of  war  to  the  bitter  end,  we  leave  for 

The  application  to  which  we  refer  was  elicited  by  the  speculation  of  those  who  have  the  means  or  in. 

your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  in  which  yon  inform  cUnation  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  his  Cabinet,  or 

iir.  Jacob  Thompson  and  ourselves  that  you  were  iathom  the  caprice  of  his  imperial  will.    It  ia  enouh 

authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  to  for  us  to  say  that  we  have  no  use  whatever  fbr  «he 

tender  us  his  safe  conduct,  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  paper  which  hae  been  placed  in  our  hands.    Weooold 

were  "  duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as  bearers  of  no*  transmit  it  to  the  President  of  the  Gonfedente 

propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace,''  States  without  offering  him  an  mdigmty.  dishonormg 

and  desired  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  ourselves,  and  incurring  the  well-merited  scorn  of  our 

of  this  mission.    This  assertion,  to  which  we  then    ©onStfTmen.  -    .      *  » 

gave,  and  still  do,  entire  credence,  was  accepted  by  Whilst  an  Brdent  desire  for  peace  pervades  «ie 

us  as  the  evidence  of  an  unexpected  but  most  gratf-  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  we  rejoice  to  bo- 


peace  mutually  lust,  honorable,  ...     -                 .                   .          -     -.      , 

and  advantageous  to  tiie  North  and  to  the  South,  •ubmission  to  terms  of  conquest,  the  generation  ij 

exacting  no  condition  but  that  we  should  be  "  duly  7«t  unborn  which  will  witness  ito  restttntion.    If 

accredited  from  Richmond  as  bearers  of  propositions  tiiere  be  any  militery  autocrat  in  the  North  who  ia 

looking  to  the  estoblishment  cf  peace."  entitied  to  proffer  the  conditions  of  this  manifesto. 

Thus  proffering  a  basis  for  conference  as  oompre-  there  is  none  in  the  South  anthorized  to  entertain 

hensive  as  we  could  desire,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  them.    Those  who  control  our  armies  are  the  aer* 

President  opened  a  door  which  had  previously  been  vante  of  the  people,  not  their  masters;  sad  they  have 

closed  against  the  Confederate  Stetes  for  a  full  inter-  no  more  inchnation  than  they  have  risfht  to  subvert 

chanee  of  sentimente,  free  discussion  of  conflicting  the  social  institutions  of  the  sovereign  Stetes,  to  ovet^ 

opinions,  and  untrammelled  effort  to  remove  all  causes  throw  their  esteblished  constitutions,  and  to  barter 

of  controversy  by  liberal  negotiations.    We,  indeed,  »way  their  priceless  heritace  of  self-government, 

could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  a  safe  conduct  which  T!^  correspondence  will  not,  however,  we  trust, 

had  been  extended  to  us  in  a  character  we  had  no  prove  wholly  barren  of  good  results, 

right  to  assume  and  had  never  affected  to  possess ;  ^  there  is  any  citizen  of  the  Confederate  Statea  who 

but  the  uniform  declarations  of  our  Executive  and  ^m  clung  to  a  nope  that  peace  was  possible  with  this 

Congress,  and  their  thrice  repeated  and  as  often  re-  administration  of  the  Federal  Government  it  will 

Sulsed  attempts  to  open  negotiations,  furnish  a  suf-  strip  ftom  his  eyes  the  last  film  of  such  delusion ;  or 

cient  pledge  that  this  concSiatory  manifestetion  on  ^  there  be  any  whose  hearte  have  grown  faint  under 

the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  would  the  suffering  and  a^ny  of  this  bloody  struggle,  it 

be  met  by  them  in  a  temper  of  equal  mittnanimity.  ^^  inspire  them  with  fresh  ener^  to  endure  and 

We  had,  therefore,  no  hesitetion  in  declimng  that  if  brave  whatever  may  yet  be  requisite  to  preaerve  to 

this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  I^si-  themselves  and  their  childran  all  that  ^ves  dignity 

dent  of  the  Confederate  States  he  would  promptiy  i^nd  value  to  life  or  hope,  and  consolation  to  death. 

embrace  the  opportunity  presented  for  seeking  a  And  if  there  be  any  patnote  or  Christians  in  your  land 

peaceAil  solution  of  this  unhappy  strife.  who  shrink  appalled  from  the  illimiteble  virtue  of 

We  feel  confident  that  yon  must  share  our  pro-  private  misery  and  public  calamity  which  stretches 

found  regret  that  the  spint  which  dicteted  the  first  before  them,  we  pray  that  in  their  bosoms  a  resolution 

step  toward  peace  had  not  continued  to  animate  the  m^y  be  quickened  to  recall  the  abused  authority  and 

counsels  of  your  President    Had  the  representetives  vindicate  the  outraged  civilization  of  their  country, 

of  the  two  Gk)vernmente  met  to  consider  this  ques-  For  the  solicitude  you  have  manifested  to  inangu- 

tion — ^the  most  momentous  ever  submitted  to  human  rate  a  movement  which  contemplates  resulte  the  most 

■tetesmanship— in  a  temper  of  becoming  moderation  noble  and  humane,  we  return  our  sincere  thanks,  and 

and  equity,  tollowed  as  their   deliberations  would  «re,  most  respectfully  and  truly,  your  obedient  aer- 

have  been  by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  vants,                                C.  C.  CLAY,  Ja. 

Satriot  and  Christian  on  the  habiteble  globe,  who  is  JAHES  P.  HOLCOHBE. 

lere  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  frightful  waste  of  in-  „         _,          ,_,      ,^™.      ^'r^ 

dividual  happiness  and  public  prosperity  which  is  Mmrs,  Clay  and  EoUxnhbe  to  Wm,  O,  JweiL 

daily  saddening  the  universal  heart  might  not  have  Currov  Housa,  Kiaojou  Falls,  Jnly  M,  1964. 

oeen  terminated,  or  if  the  desolation  and  carnage  of  war  Col.  W.  C.  Jewett,  Cataract  ffoust,  JSiagara  FaUt  .* 

must  still  be  endured  through  wearv  years  of  blood  Sib  :  We  are  in  recdpt  of  your  note  admonishing 

and  sufferin£[,  that  there  might  not  at  least  have  been  ns  of  the  departure  of  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  from  the 

infused  into  ito  conduct  something  more  of  the  spirit  Falls,  that  he  regreto  the  sad  termination  of  the  in- 

which'softens  and  partially  redeems  ite  bmtelities?  itiatory  steps  token  for  peace  in  consequence  of  the 

Instead  of  the  ssie  conduct  which  we  solicited,  and  change  made  by  the  Preddent  in  his  instructions  to 
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eoBTey  oommissioiiers  to  Wtahfngton  for  negotU-  linooln^fl  **re&eotionto  the  place  he  now  holdfl, 

tions  nnconditioiiaUjr,  and  fbmt  Mr.  Gijeloy  wiU  be  ^^^  ^^  completion  of  his  wise  war  poHoy,  as 

pleased  to  reeeiTe  anr  tntwer  we  mar  hare  to  make  •i.^n^  i«.«.x^w«.««*  ♦«.  ♦!,*  v^*  t^^.^..^-  ^^\u^ 

trough  TOO.    We  afail  oureelTcs  of  thia  offer  to  en-  "^^^7  important  to  the  best  interesta  of  the 

close  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  which  you  will  obUffe  us  country."     Twenty-one  Republican  members 

by  delivering.    We  cannot  take  leave  of  yon  wi&out  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  Febm^, 

enressing  our  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  saying:  "We 

offices  as  the  Intermediiury  through  whom  our  cor-  present  your  name  as  the  man  for  the  American 

respondence with  Mr.  Chreeley has  been  conducted,  H^rTi^  ;«  i oarM     ki^Iv!              U   -a^j"vju 

an<fassuring  you  that  we  are,  very  respectfuUy,  your  people  m  1864."    At  the  same  time  all  the 

obedient  servant,             C.  C.  CLAT,  Jr.  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 

JAMES  P.  HOLCOMBB.  sylvania  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincohi, 

Jfr.  GrteUytoAlr.JmMU.  saying:  "Expressing  what  we  feel  to  be  the 

iiiTsiiiATxoirALHonL,NiA0AiJLFAua,  JaivSQ^isei  IsDgnage,  not  only  of  our  own  constitaents.  but 

In  leaving  the  Fallil  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  also  of  all  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  we  claim 


States,  and  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  ^premises  People 

butin  fulfilment  of  his  ix^junctions.   The  notes,  there-  Union  Leaffae  of  Philadelphia  expressed  similar 

ibre,  which  yon  have  interchanged  between  those  views.   A  larg^  minority  ofthe  Assembly  of  Ma« 

gentlemen  and  mvseU;  can  in  no  case  subject  you  to  ryland  Legislature,  at  the  same  time  declared, 

Jje^^utation  ot  ----^or^^^^%^^^  "that  the  Wtion  of  Abniham  Lincoln  to  the 

To  W.  C.  Jhwxtt,  Esq.  Presidency  is  the  earnest  desire  of  a  vast  ma^- 

No  ftirther  attempts  to  open  negotiations  t^}^^^  *^^  h^^^  ^^S^®  ®^  ^*7^f"^;"    7^? 

were  made  until  December  28th,  when  the  State  Convention  nassed  a  resolutioti  of  a  simi- 

President  and  Secretary  Seward  met  Oommis.  ^^iP^^^r    ^*  *?^  ^^^  !^f  ^®  Legiskture 

sioners  from  Richmond  at  Fortress  Monroe.  ofMmnesota,  by  alwgemigonty,  recommended 

For  the  details  of  tiiis  negotiation,  iee  Pubuo  ^^  honored  President  to  the  people  of  Ifan- 

DoouMEirTs.  nesota  and  the  country  for  rejection  to  the 

Early  in  tiie  year  there  was  much  divisiiwi  of  2®^®. TH^vn?J^«  ^^^r  ^??  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

opinion  among  tiie  people  relative  to  the  per.  tinguished  abihty."    The  pjrisl^re  of  Kansas, 

son  for  the  next  President  and  tiie  principles  ^7  \^f^^  majority,  urged  the  Baltimore  Con^ 

he  should  represent    The  friends  of  flie  Secre-  If^^^^  J^  V^^^^  *5?^  "^^®  ^V^i;  '^?^ 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  early  brought  Magistrate  as  a  candidate  for  reflection,  in 

forward  his  name  is  a  candidate.    But  the  which  event  the  people  of  Kansas  wiU  rally  to 

Legislature  of  Ohio  indicating  a  preference  for  }^  s^PP^^  ^J^  "J  unanimity  unparallded  in 

i^  Lincoln,  a  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Chase,  ^^,  ^^Vn^^-^  ^^^^®  ^S^^fiC  P"^  ^ 

on  March  16th,  witiidrawing  his  name.     He  plat?re  of  C^iforma  resolved,  « That  we  do 

^^ ,               ^                    °  heartily  favor  his  reSlection."    The  Repubhcan 

WAsmwoTOK,  Maroh  8, 1864.  Convention  of  Indiana,  on  February  28d,  in- 

Mt  dbae  Sib:  In  reply  to  a  friendly  letter  from  structed  their  delegates  to  Baltimore  to  cast  their 

you,  I  wrote  you  briefly  not  long  ago  about  the  wishes  yotos  for  Mr.  Lincoln.    The  Republican  Central 


in  Ohio  manifest  a  preference  for  another,  I  should  Legislature  a  resolution  in  favor  of  nominating 

accept  their  decision  with  the  ready  acouiescence  due  Mr.  Lincoln  was  laid  on  the  table,  45  to  87 

ftom  one  who  has  been  abready  tamsted  and  honored  y^tes.    The  Union  Leagues  of  Illinois  expressed 

L^tit^?f't5J°5ir^^^^^^^  their  prefer^cefor^Lincoln     In  Ohio  at      . 

cates  such  a  preference.    It  becomes  my  duty,  there-  ft  caucus  Of  the  Republican  memoers  01  tne  JjC- 

fore,  and  I  count  it  more  a  privilege  than  a  duty  to  gialatare,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

ask  that  no  further  consideration  be  given  to  my  StwUed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 

"••f?®'                    -•  •-.    -4    A  *v             4u  X   11  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  her  soldiers  in  the  army,  de- 
It  was  never  more  important  thw  now  that  aU  our  ^^  ^^  renomination  of  Abraham  Lincohi  to  the 
efforts  and  energies  should  be  devoted  to  the  suppres-  p^eridency  of  the  United  BUtes. 
Bion  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  the  restoration  of  order  *"»'«'«•  /                                                                ^ 
and  prosperity  on  the  solid  and  sure  foundations  of  The  members  spontaneously  arose  to  their 
Union,  fireedom,  and  impartial  lusiice,  and  I  earnestly  feet  and  gave  cheer  upon  cheer  at  the  an-        / 

iTwtisf^gtxr/ereSjt  ^TT'"i'Vlv.n?L''''^.^^^ 

in  comparison  with  which,  persons  and^ven  parties  ^t  **»?  *l°^?  ^>??  ^\^^  mOYements  were      . 

are   nothing— remains   unaccomplished.     Cordially  taking  place,  the  following  letter  was  qmetly 

yourfiiend,                                       S.P.CHASE.  circuited: 

To  Jas.  C.  Hau.,  Senate  Chamber,  Columbus,  0.  WAsmvoroir,  D.  G,  Febniazy,  18S1 

,,    T-       1                         •xjvi.'is-iji  Sib:  The  movements  recently  made  throughout 

Mr.  Lmcoln  was  renommated  by  nis  mends  ^^  country  to  secure  the  renomination  of  President 

in  several  States.     On  January  6th,  the  Bepub-  Lincoln,  render  necessary  some  counteraction  on  the 

lican  Convention  of  New  Hampshire  declared  part  of  those  unconditional  friends  of  the  Union  who 

«  Abraham  Lincohi  to  be  the  people's  choice  for  ™«  ^^  *>>«  poUcv  of  his  fdministration. 

_,     ..^      .  ^    . -1      x»_    sj           •      lo/ij  «      r\  So  lonflc  as  no  efforts  were  made  to  forestall  tne 

rejection  to  the  ^esid^jcy  in   1864  »;     On  poUUcal  action  of  the  people  it  was  both  wise  and 

February  17th,  the  Bepubhcan  Convention  of  patriotic  for  all  true  friends  of  the  Government  to  de- 

Connecticut  resolved  that  they  regarded  Mr.  vote  theirinflnence  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
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Bnt  when  it  becomes  evident  that  party  machinery  cular  issued  bj  me,  as  chairman  of  the  mUioiial 
and  official  influence  are  being  used  to  secure  the  executiye  committee.  Such  curiosity  is  rery  land- 
perpetuation  of  the  present  Administration,  those  able,  and  I  take  an  early  opportunity  to  say  that  I 
who  conscientiously  beliere  that  the  interests  of  the  did  issue  that  circular,  and  that  it  embodies  U&e 
country  and  of  freedom  demand  a  change  in  favor  of  views  of  the  national  committee  upon  the  subject 
vigor,  and  purity,  and  nationality,  have  no  choice  presented.  The  committee  was  instituted  in  the 
but  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  people,  before  it  shall  be  usual  manner  at  a  public  meeting  convened  in  Uob 
too  late  to  secure  a  fair  discussion  of  principles.  city  in  the  month  of  January  last.  That  meeting 
Those  in  behalf  of  whom  this  communication  is  comprised  members  of  Congress  and  citizens  from 
made  have  thoughtfully  surveyed  the  political  field,  nearly  every  loyal  State  in  the  Union.  The  commit* 
and  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  tee  is  composed  of  members  of  Congress  and  other 
^  1.  That  even  were  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  de-  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
sirable,  it  is  practically  impossible  against  the  union  am  advised,  of  the  most  unquestioned  loyalty,  and 
of  influences  which  will  oppose  him.  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  to  freedom  as  the  best 

2.  That  should  he  be  reelected  his  manifest  tend-  means  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  Union.  Ilie 
ency  toward  compromises  and  temporary  expedients  object  of  the  committee  is  to  unite  tiie  sentiment  of 
of  poUcv  will  become  stronger  during  a  second  term  the  countir  in  the  support  of  men  and  meaavres 
than  it  has  been  in  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  humui  suited  to  the  times.  It  issued  a  letter,  caUed  by 
liberty  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  na^on  suffer  some  a  circular,  which  it  has  distributed,  as  also  the 
proportionately ;  while  the  war  may  continue  to  speeches  of  members  of  Congress  on  tiie  engrossing 
languish  during  his  whole  Administration,  till  the  topics  of  the  day. 

public  debt  shall  become  a  burden  too  great  to  be  There  was  nothing  secret  in  or  about  the  letter, 

borne.  unless  some  person  wrote  ''private''  or  "secret'^ 

3.  That  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  through  upon  it  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  secure  • 
the  necessities  of  the  war,  has  been  so  rapidly  in-  wider  circulation.  The  only  motive  for  its  diaaem- 
creased,  and  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  and  so  ination  at  all  was  to  notify  the  country  of  the  exist- 
loosely  placed,  as  to  render  the  application  of  the  ence  of  such  a  committee  and  of  the  purpose  of  its 
"  one-term  principle  "  absolutely  essential  to  the  cer-  organization.  Copies  were  sent  by  mail  to  the  Prea- 
tain  safety  of  our  Republican  institutions.  ident  of  the  United  States,  to  the  judges  of  the 

4.  That  we  find  united  in  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase  courts,  the  (Governors  of  the  States,  and  other  die- 
more  of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  President  during  the  tinguished  persons  in  tiie  loyal  portion  of  the  conn- 
next  four  years  than  are  combined  in  anv  other  avail-  try.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
able  candidate ;  his  record  is  clear  and  unimpeach-  ury  was  consulted  in  reference  to  the  organization 
able,  showing  him  to  be  a  statesman  of  rare  aoility,  of  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  he  was 
and  an  administrator  of  the  very  highest  order,  while  ignorant  as  to  the  persons  composing  that  committee, 
his  private  character  furnishes  the  surest  obtainable  as  also  of  its  action.  This  is  the  era  of  drafting  men 
guaranty  of  economy  and  purity  in  the  management  into  the  service  of  their  countrv,  without  notice,  and 
of  public  affairs.  in  that  spirit  he  was  drawn  for  the  service.    And 

6.  That  the  discussion  of  the  Presidential  question,  because  we  believed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnrr  to 

already  commenced  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  be  a  suitable  person,  he  was  named  as  a  candidate 

has  developed  a   popularity  and  strength  in  Mr.  for  the  position  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

Chase  unexpected  even  to  his  warmest  admirers ;  We  still  oelieve  him  to  be  the  man  whom  the  people 

and,  while  we  are  aware  that  this  strength  is  at  pres-  wiU  delight  to  honor.    And  I  find  that  many  other 

ent  unorganized  and  in  no  condition  to  manifest  its  men  in  the  country  think  as  we  do  in  this  matter, 

real  ma^itude,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  only  needs  Indeed,  I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  friendly  to  fr^e- 

systematic  and  faithful  effort  to  develop  it  to  an  ex-  dom  who  does  not  concede  that  our  choice  would 

tent  sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposing  obstacles.  deposit  the  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Goveni- 

For  these  reasons,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Chase  have  ment  in  able  and  safe  hands, 
determined  on  measures  which  shall  present  his  Mr.  President,  the  national  executive  committee 
claims  fairly  and  at  once  to  the  country.  A  central  still  lives,  and  in  my  humble  judgment  bids  fair  to 
organization  has  been  effected,  which  already  has  its  establish  the  fact  of  its  existence  on  the  page  of  the 
connections  in  all  the  States,  and  the  object  of  which  future.  Indeed,  its  existence  has  now  oecome  al- 
ls to  enable  his  friends  everywhere  most  effectuaUy  most  a  "  military  necessity."  Through  it  we  hope 
to  promote  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  We  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  combine  the  loyal  men 
wish  the  hearty  cooperation  of  ail  those  in  ravor  of  of  the  countij  for  a  more  vi^rous  and  successftil 
the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  upon  the  basis  prosecution  ox  the  war ;  believing  that  a  speedy  issue 
of  universal  freedom,  and  who  desire  an  administra-  to  the  three  years'  doubtful  conflict  will  save  the 
tion  of 'the  Government,  during  the  first  period  of  its  credit  of  the  nation,  the  lives  of  the  army,  and  the 
new  life,  which  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent,  develop  very  hope  of  a  free  Government  among  men  t 
the  capacity  of  free  institutions,  enlarge  the  resources  -kr  t>  •  x:  •  i.>  i_ 
of  the  country,  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation,  ^'  romeroy,  in  contmning  his  remarfcs,  com- 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  and  private  mondity,  plained  of  the  present  Administration  as  not 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Republic  before  the  world,  being  sufiSciently  "progressive,"  and  enTarged 
and  in  aU  things  make  our  American  nationality  tiie  ^^  the  preeminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Chase  for  the 
fairest  example  for  imitation  which  human  progress  ^as«^  ^$  niA^fi  -m-«^«4-..«4-a  tu^  «r.ii^«,:»»  -.-* 
has  ever  achieved.  o^ce  of  Chief  Ma^:ifltrate.    The  foUowing  are 

If  these  objects  meet  your  approval,  you  can  ren-  among  the  issues  myolyed,  as  entmeiated  by 

der  efficient  aid  by  exerting  yourself  at  once  to  or-  the  Senator  fr'om  Elansas : 

ganize  your  section  of  tiie  country   and  bv  corre-  i.  The  immediate  crushing  out  of  tiie  rebeltion  by 

spending  with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Execu-  every  power  in  tiie  Government,  without  amnes^ 

tive  Committee,  for  the  purpose  either  of  receiving  proclamations,  etc. 

or  imparting  information.                     «/x>^«^^  2.  Constitutional  amendments  aboUshing  and  for^ 

Very  respectfully,           S.  C.  POMEROT,  ever  prohibiting  slavery.                             * 

Chairman  National  Executive  Committee.  3.  flfhe  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  Monroe  doe- 

In  the  U.  8.  Senate  on  March  11th,  Mr.  Pom-  *rine.              ...      *        .       ,  .  .  ^ 

eroyina  speech  thns  explained  the  preceding  i,Viip2Sente^^^^^^^^^                           "^'''^^ 

Circniar.  5   r^^  confiscation  of  the  property  of  leadinff 

Some  curiosity  has  been  manifested,  here  and  else-  rebels,  and  the  organisation  in  tne  disloyal  States  of 

where,  as  to  the  authority  and  genuineness  of  a  cir-  a  republican  form  of  Govemmentt 
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6.  The  perfection  of  a  sound  sjstem  of  nation^ 
euxreucy, 

7.  Such  subordination  of  States  to  the  General 
Ooyemment  as  shall  secure  a  true  nationality. 

8.  A  general  adherence  to  the  practise  of  the  Got- 
emment  for  thirty  years  as  respects  the  one-term 
policy. 

9.  Thorough  protection  of  individual  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the 
habeas  corpus. 

10.  The  support  of  a  liberal  protective  system  of 
foreign  emigration. 

11.  Extension  of  aid  toward  the  constmotion  of  a 
Pacific  railroad. 

Mr.  WiUdnsoD,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy^s  speech,  made  some  remarks  eulogis- 
tic of  the  existing  Execntive  and  his  Adminis- 
tration, saying  that  if  Mr.  Linooln  did  not  ad- 
vance as  fast  as  some  might  desire,  one  thing 
was  certain — he  never  retraced  a  step  once 
taken. 

On  March  25th,  a  movement  was  made  to 
obtain  a  postponement  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  by  an  application  to  the 
committee,  as  follows : 

New  Youc,  March  26. 

To  the  National  Executive  CommitUeof  tlu  Union  and 
B^ulUean  parties. 

Gbntlwbk  :  The  undersigned,  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  supporters  oi  the  present  Administra- 
tion, respectfully  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  re- 
considering your  recent  action  calling  a  convention 
of  the  Union  and  republican  parties  at  Baltimore,  on 
the  7th  day  of  June  next,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  ensuing 
term. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  country  is 
not  now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  Presidential  con- 
test. It  is  very  important  that  all  parties  friendly  to 
the  Government  shall  be  united  in  support  of  a  single 
candidate,  and  that,  when  a  selection  shall  be  made, 
it  shall  be  acquiesced  in  by  all  loyal  sections  of  the 
country,  and  by  all  branches  of  the  loyal  party.  It 
is  eaually  clear  that  such  unanimity  cannot  at  pres- 
ent oe  obtained,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  can  be 
reached  as  earl^  as  the  day  named  by  you  for  the 
national  convention. 

Upon  the  result  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Administration  to  finish  the  war  during  the  present 
spring  and  summer,  will  depend  the  wish  of  tne  peo- 
ple to  continue  in  power  their  present  leaders,  or  to 
change  them  for  those  from  whom  they  may  expect 
other  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

Whatever  time  may  be  gained  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  countrv,  inasmuch  as  it  will  allow  the  forming 
of  a  better  informed  opinion  on  these  subiects. 

In  the  opinion  of  tne  undersigned,  wnatever  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  duration  and  allay  the  acrimony 
of  the  Presidential  strife,  which  is  always  exciting 
and  disturbing  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
canvass,  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  country. 

In  periods  of  war  and  great  civil  revulsions,  time 
is  reckoned  hj  events,  and  months  are  as  years  in 
theperiods  of  peace. 

With  a  pure  and  patriotic  desire  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  in  the  belief  that  they 
wiU  be  best  served  by  a  postponement  of  a  political 
convention  to  the  latest  day  possible,  we  respectfully 
ask  that  you  will  reconsider  your  action,  ana  name  a 
day  for  the  assembling  of  the  national  convention 
not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

Bospectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

W.  C.  Bbtant,  Wm.  K.  Stbovo, 

J.  McKatb,  Wm.  Curtis  Notes, 

GkorqbP.  ruTNAV,       LoBEKzo  Shbbwood, 
Gbobqb  Opdtkb. 
V(tt..  IV. — 60         A 


AT.  T.SlaU 

Dist.  19,  A.  H.  Bailey. 
18,  James  A.  Bell, 
17,  Albert  Hobbs, 
16,  James  M.  Cook, 

26,  Ghas.  F.  Folger, 
82,  N.  M.  Allen, 
80,  Wilkes  AngeU, 

27,  S.  T.  Hayt. 
29,  Dan  H.  Cole, 
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Sehoiors. 

Dist.  21,  Cheney  Ames, 
12,  F.  H.  Hastings, 
2,  D.  Stronjg, 
6,  Wm.  Laimbeer, 

28,  Fred'kJuliand, 
24,  E.  Cornell, 
9,  H.  R.  Low,  Con- 
testant. 


it 

tt 
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The  above  list,  says  the  N.  Y.  "  Tribune  "  of 
April  25th,  *^  contains  the  names  of  two-thirds  of 
the  IlDionists  chosen  to  our  present  State  Sen- 
ate. Others,  who  would  doubtless  have  signed, 
were  not  in  Albany  when  the  above  signatures 
were  given.  We  understand  that  but  two  Sen- 
ators declined  to  affix  their  names. '* 

The  views  of  the  Abolitionists  at  this  time  are 
expressed  in  the  following  statement  of  the 
'^JSTational  Anti-Slavery  Standard" : 

Mr.  Garrison  has  intimated  his  opinion,  in  his  own 
paper,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  on  the  whole  tne  most  un- 
exceptionable candidate  likely  to  secure  an  election. 
Other  eminent  Abolitionists  have  pronounced  even 
more  decidedly  in  favor  of  Gen.  Fremont.  And  yet 
others,  we  believe,  incline  to  the  paMy  of  Mr.  Chase, 
should  the  Re]^ubUcan  Convention  thrust  the  nomi- 
nation upon  him  in  spite  of  his  reclamations.  But 
all  these  indlinings  come  solely  from  the  belief  in  the 
minds  of  these  several  men.  that  their  candidate  is 
the  man  best  fitted  to  finish  the  great  work  appointed 
to  this  generation  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone  at  the 
price  oiruin.    Not  one  of  them  will  retain  his  alls- 

fiance  to  his  favorite  chief  a  moment  after  he  has 
een  seen  to  falter,  or  after  a  truer  leader  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  field.  It  is  not  Lincoln,  or  Fremont,  or 
Chase,  or  Butler,  that  they  consider  chiefly  in  this 
regard,  but  the  slave,  whose  interests  only  thev  are 
to  consult,  and  whose  champion  only  thev  looK  for 
when  they  cast  about  for  a  fitting  Head  to  the  Nation, 
In  their  private  capacity  Abolitionists  will  exercise 
their  pertect  freedom  of  individual  opinion. 

On  May  6th,  the  following  address  of  Rad- 
ical Republicans  in  favor  of  Gen.  Fremont  to 
the  people  was  issued,  inviting  a  mass  conven- 
tion at  Cleveland,  0. 

To  the  FiBople  of  the  United  States. 

Afl«r  having  labored  ineffectually  to  defer  as  far 
as  was  in  our  power  the  critical  moment  when  the 
attention  of  the  people  must  inevitably  be  fixod  upon 
the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  country ;  after  having  interrogated  our  con- 
science and  consulted  our  duty  as  citizens ;  obeying 
at  once  the  sentiment  of  a  mature  conviction  and  a 
profound  affection  for  the  common  country,  we  feel 
ourselves  impelled  on  our  own  responsibility  to  de- 
clare to  the  people  that  the  time  nas  come  for  all 
independent  men,  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the 
national  greatness,  to  confer  together  and  unite  to 
resist  the  swelling  invasion  of  an  open,  shameless, 
and  unrestrained  patronage  which  threatens  to  en- 
gulf under  its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  Nation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that^  in  a 
time  of^  revolution,  when  the  public  attention  is 
turned  exclusively  to  the  success  of  armies,^  and  is 
consequently  less  vigilant  of  the  public  liberties,  the 
patronage  derived  from  the  organization  of  an  army 
of  a  milUon  of  men,  and  an  acuninistration  of  affairs 
which  seeks  to  control  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  its  Supreme  Chief,  constitute  a 
danger  seriously  threatening  to  the  stability  of  repub-' 
lican  institutions ;  we  declare  that  the  principle  of 
One  Term,  which  has  now  acquired  nearly  the  force 
of  law  by  the  consecration  of  time,  ought  to  be  in- 
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flexibly  adhered  to  in  the  Approaching  elections. 
We  farther  declare  that  we  do  not  recognize  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
truly  National  Convention.  Its  proxlmitj  to  the 
centre  of  all  the  interested  influences  of  the  Admin- 
istration, its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  country, 
its  mode  of  convocation,  the  corrupting  practices  to 
which  it  has  been  and  inevitably  will  oe  subjected, 
do  not  permit  the  people  to  assemble  there  with  any 
expectation  of  being  able  to  deliberate  at  full  liberty. 
Convinced  as  we  are,  that  in  nresence  of  the  criticAl 
circumstances  in  which  the  Nation  is  placed,  it  is 
only  in  the  energy  and  eood  sense  of  the  people  that 
the  general  saf^y  can  ne  found;  satisfled  that  the 
only  way  to  consult  it  is  to  indicate  a  central  position 
to  which  every  one  may  go  without  too  much  expen- 
diture of  means  and  time,  and  where  the  assembled 
people,  far  from  all  Administrative  influence,  may 
consult  freely  and  deliberate  peaceably  with  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men 
whose  known  pribciples  guarantee  their  sincere  and 
enlightened  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  true  bases  of  republican 
government;  we  earnestly  invite  our  fellow-citizens 
w  unite  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  the  thirty- 
first  of  May  next,  for  consultation  and  concert  of 
action  in  respect  to  the  approaching  Presidential 
election. 

PeopWi  JProvisional  ComnUttee, — ^B.  Gratz  Brown, 
Ho. ;  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Mass.  ^  And.  Tan  Antwerp, 
N.  Y. ;  Bird  B.  Chapman,  Ohio ;  Ezra  C.  Andrew, 
Maine;  Henry  A.  Clover,  Mo.;  Peter  Engelman, 
Wis. ;  Caspar  Butz,  Illinois ;  George  Field,  N.  Y. : 
Edward  Gilbert,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  R.  Ackland,  N.  Y. ; 
B.  H.  Brooks,  Gal. ;  Peter  Gillen,  N.  Y. ;  Isaac  W. 
Hoff,  N.  Y.;  Wen.  Berries,  N.  Y.;  James  Hill, 
Maine;  E.  Heinzen,  Mass.:  And.  HumberL  Pa.; 
8.  P.  Dinsmore,  B.  C. ;  J.  W.  Alden,  N.  J. ;  JU.  Sie- 
bold,  Iowa:  Wm.  Moiris  Davis,  Pa. ;  E.  M.  Davis, 
Pa. ;  W.  H.  Crame,  Wis. ;  F.  Muench,  Mo. ;  J. 
Quimby  Webster^  Maine ;  W.  F.  Johnson,  Pa. ; 
Fried.  Kapp,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  E.  Moss,  Mo. ;  Ernest 
Pruessing^  III. ;  Wm.  D.  Robinson,  Maine ;  John  S. 
Savery,  N.  Y. ;  G.  Cluseret,  N.  Y. ;  Emil  Preetorius, 
Mo.;  Nath.  P.  Sawyer,  Pa.;  Ernest  Schmidt,  III.; 
Albert  Gilbert,  Colorado;  James  Redpath,  Mass. ; 
Walter  H.  Shupe,  Ohio;  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Maine;  P. 
W.  Eenyon,  N.  Y. ;  James  Taussig^  Mo. ;  Ph.  Stop.- 
pelbien,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Taylor,  N.  Y. ;  James  S. 
Thomas,  Mo.;  J.  F.  Whipple,  N.  Y.;  Theo.  Olshau- 
sen,  Mo. ;  George  M.  Lowman,  Pa. ;  John  Wallower, 
Pa. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  another  call  for 
the  same  object,  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
State  officers  of  New  York,  as  follows : 

To  the  People, — Citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
mean  to  uphold  the  Union,  who  believe  that  the 
rebellion  can  be  suppressed  without  infringing  the 
rights  of  individual  or  of  State,  who  resard  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  as  among  the  practical  effects  of 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  favor  an  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery, 
and  who  demand  integrity  and  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Government,  are  respectrully  invited 
to  meet  in  Mass  Convention,  at  Cleveland,  on  Tues- 
day, the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  inst.,  for  consulta- 
tion and  concert  of  action  in  respect  to  the  approach- 
ing Presidential  election. 

Lucius  Robinson ;  John  Cochrane ;  Andrew  J.  Col- 
vin ;  Thomas  B,  Carroll ;  Edward  Wade ;  George  W. 
Demers ;  Ira  Porter;  Brace  Millerd ;  Howard  Hold- 
dridge ;  Francis  G.  Fine ;  Lemon  Thomson j  Charles 
Kequa:  Smith  Requa;  Thomas  P.  White.  Ky. :  Ed- 
ward Cole,  Ky. ;  Francis  F.  Williams,  Ky. ;  Smith 
.Thompson,  Ky. ;  Leroy  McArdle,  Ky. ;  Wm.  Bentley, 
Ky. ;  John  P.  Smithers,  Ky. ;  Davis  S.  Whiteley, 
Ky.;  Peter  McCall,  Ky.;  Charles  F.  French,  Ky.; 
Robert  Kraus,  Mo. ;  Hanson  Brent,  Mo. ;  J.  B.  Clair- 
boor,  Mc. ;  Wm.  Freely  Mo. ;  Charles  H.  Frost,  Mo. ; 


Thomas  J.  Riddle,  Mo  j  Wm.  L.  Bookstarer,  Mo. ; 
Fred.  L.  Braden,  111. ;  Caspar  0.  Fitch,  IlL  :  Wallace 
Furman ;  Frederick  Smith ;  Peter  B.  Lent,  Ind.  j  An- 
drew F.  Butler;  Thomas  Wilks;  0.  Whaley,  Maml  % 
Johnson  Stemer;  Alfred  Moses;  Leonard  J.  Timoii ; 
John  F.  Pendleton,  N.  J.;  Patrick  Clare;  Simon 
Munson. 

A  third  call,  signed  by  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  prominent  Abolitionists,  also  appeared  for  the 
same  object.  Their  objects  were  thns  stated: 
**  The  things  demanded,  and  which  we  ask  you 
to  join  ns  to  render  sure,  are,  the  immediate 
extinction  of  slavery  throngbont  the  whole 
United  States,  by  Congi-essional  action,  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  and  such  a  plan  of 
reconstruction  as  shall  conform  entirely  to  the 
policy  of  freedom  for  all,  placing  the  political 
power  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal,  and  exe- 
cuting with  vigor  the  law  for  the  confiscating 
tiie  property  of  the  rebels." 

A  convention  of  some  five  hundred  persons 
assembled  at  Cleveland  in  response  to  these 
calls,  and  nominated  Mivjor-General  John  O. 
Fremont  for  President,  and  John  Cochrane, 
Attorney-General  of  New  York,  for  Viee-Pree- 
ident.  The  political  views  or  objects  of  the 
Convention  were  expressed  in  the  following 
synopsis  of  resolutions : 

1.  The  Federal  Union  shall  be  preserved. 

2.  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  observed  and  obeyed. 

8.  The  rebellion  must  be  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms,  and  without  compromise. 

4.  The  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the 
TidbeM  corpus  must  be  inviolate,  save  in  districts  where 
martial  law  has  been  proclaimed. 

6.  The  rebellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the 
Federal  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  prohibit 
its  refistablishment,  and  to  secure  to  all  men  absolute 
equality  before  the  law. 

6.  Integrity  and  economy  are   demanded  at  aU  ' 
times  in  tne  administration  of  the  Government^  and 
in  time  of  war  the  want  of  them  is  criminal. 

7.  The  right  of  asylum^  except  for  crime,  and  sub- 
ject to  law,  is  a  recognized  principle  of  American 
liberty;  any  violation  of  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
must  not  ffo  nnrebuked. 

8.  The  National  policy  known  as  the  "  Monroe  doc- 
trine," has  become  a  recognized  principle,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  anti-republican  Oovemment  on  this 
continent  by  any  foreign  power  cannot  be  tolerated. 

9.  The  gratitude  and  support  of  the  nation  is  due 
to  the  faithful  soldiers  and  toe  earnest  leaders  of  the 
Union  army  and  navy  for  their  heroic  achievements 
and  deathless  valor  in  defence  of  our  imperilled  coun- 
try and  civil  liberty. 

10.  The  one-term  policy  for  the  Presidency,  adopt- 
ed b^  the  people,  is  strengthened  bv  the  force  of  uA 
existing  crisis,  and  should  be  upheld  by  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

11.  The  Constitution  shonld  be  so  amended  that 
the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

12.  The  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Re- 
bellious States  belongs  to  the  people,  throneh  their 
respective  representatives  in  Congress,  and  not  to 
the  Executive. 

18.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  rebels,  and 
their  distribution  among  the  soldiers  and  actaal  set- 
tlers, is  a  measure  of  justice. 

Gen.  Fremont  accepted  the  nomination  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Conven- 
tion, on  June  4th,  as  follows : 
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Gentlevbn  :  In  answer  to  the  letter  which  I  hare 
had  the  honor  to  receire  from  you,  on  the  part  of  the 
representatiyea  of  the  people  asBembled  at  GleTeland, 
'on  the  81st  of  Mar^  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  confidence  which  led  them  to  offer  me  the  hon* 
orable  and  difficult  position  of  their  candidate  in  the 
approaching  Presidential  election. 

Very  honorable^  because  in  offerine  it  to  me  jou 
act  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who 
seek,  abore  all  things,  the  eood  of  their  country,  and 
who  have  no  sort  of  selfish  interest  in  view,  very 
difficult,  because  in  accepting  the  candidacy  you  pro- 
pose to  me,  I  am  exposed  to  the  renroach  of  creating 
a  schism  in  the  party  with  which  I  naye  been  identi- 
fied. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples he  was  elected  to  defend,  no  schism  could  haye 
Deen  created  and  no  contest  would  haye  been  possi- 
ble. This  is  not  an  ordinary  election ;  it  is  a  contest 
for  the  right  eyen  to  haye  candidates,  and  not  merely, 
as  usual,  for  the  choice  among  them.  Now  for  the 
first  time  since  1776,  the  question  of  constitutional 
liberty  has  been  brought  directly  before  the  people 
for  their  serious  consideration  and  yote.  The  ordi- 
nary rights  secured  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  haye  been  yiolated  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  haye  been  usurped  by  the  Executiye. 
It  is  directly  before  the  people  now  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  principles  established  by  the  Reyolution  are 
worth  maintaining. 

If,  as  we  haye  been  taught  to  belieye,  those  guaran- 
tees for  liberty  which  made  the  distinctiye  name  and 
fflory  of  our  country,  are  in  truth  inyiolably  sacred, 
tben  there  must  be  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
violation  which  had  not  eyen  the  excuse  of  necessity. 
The  schism  is  made  by  those  who  force  the  choice 
between  a  shameful  silence  or  a  protest  against  wrong. 
In  such  considerations  originated  the  Cieyeland  Con- 
vention. It  was  among  its  objects  to  arouse  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  such  facts,  and  to  bring  them 
to  realize  that  while  we  are  satnratinj^  southern  soil 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  we  have  really  parted  with  it  at  home. 

To-day  we  haye  in  this  country  the  abuses  of  a  mili- 
tary dictation  without  its  unity  of  action  and  vigor 
of  execution.  An  administration  marked  at  home  oy 
disregard  of  constitutional  rights,  by  its  violation  o7 
personal  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as 
a  crowning  shame,  by  its  abandonment  of  the  right 
of  asylum,  a  right  especially  dear  to  all  free  nations 
•  abroad,  its  course  has  been  characterized  by  a  feeble- 
ness and  want  of  principle  which  has  misled  European 
powers  and  driven  them  to  a  belief  that  only  com- 
mercial interests  and  personal  aims  are  concerned, 
and  that  no  great  principles  are  involved  in  the  issue. 
The  admirable  conduct  of  the  people,  their  readiness 
to  make  every  sacrifice  demanded  of  them,  their  for- 
bearance and  silence  under  the  suspension  of  every 
thin^  that  could  be  suspended,  their  many  acts  of 
heroism  and  sacrifices,  were  all  rendered  fhiitless  by 
the  incapacity,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  by  the  per- 
sonal ends  for  which  the  war  was  managed.  This  in- 
capacity and  selfishness  produced  such  results  as  led 
the  European  powers,  and  lo|^cally  enough,  to  the 
conviction  that  the  North,  with  its  neat,  superior 
population,  its  immense  resources,  and  its  credit,  will 
never  be  able  to  coerce  the  South.  Sympathies  which 
should  have  been  with  us  from  the  outset  of  this  war 
were  turned  against  us,  and  in  this  way  the  Adminis- 
tration has  done  this  country  a  double  wrong  abroad. 
It  created  hostility,  or  at  best  indifference,  among 
those  who  would  have  been  its  friends  if  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  people  could  have  been  better  known, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  neglected  no  occasion  for 
making  the  most  humiliating  concessions. 

Against  this  disastrous  conddtion  of  affairs  the 
Cleveland  Convention  was  a  protest. 

The  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  its  platform 
have  my  unqualified  and  cordial  approbation,  but  I 
cannot  so  heartily  concur  in  all  the  measures  which 


yon  propose.  I  do  not  believe  that  confiscation,  ex- 
tended to  the  property  of  all  rebels,  is  practicable: 
and  if  it  were  so,  I  do  not  think  it  a  measure  of  sound 
policy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  (question  belonging  to  the 
people  themselves  to  decide,  and  is  a  proper  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  their  original  and  sovereign 


final  measure  orreconstruction  after  the  suppression 
of  an  insurrection. 

In  the  adjustments  which  are  to  follow  peace,  no 
considerations  of  vengeance  can  consistently  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  object  of  the  war  is  to  make  permanently  se- 
cure the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  whole  country, 
and  there  was  but  a  single  element  in  the  way  (^  its 
attainment.  This  element  of  slavery  may  be  con- 
sidered practically  destroyed  in  the  country,  and  it 
needs  only  your  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  make  its  extinction  complete. 

With  this  extinction  of  slavery  the  party  divisions 
created  by  it  have  also  disappeared.  And  if  in  the 
history  of  the  country  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
when  the  American  people^  wiUiout  regard  to  one  or 
another  of  the  political  divisions,  were  called  upon  to 

S've  solemnly  their  voice  in  a  matter  which  involved 
e  safety  of  the  United  States,  it  is  assuredly  the 
present  time. 

If  the  Convention  at  Baltimore  will  nominate  anr 
man  whose  past  life  justifies  a  well-grounded  confi- 
dence in  his  fidelity  to  our  cardinal  principles,  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  division  among 
the  really  patriotic  men  of  the  country.  To  any  such 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  a  cordial  and  active 
support. 

My  own  decided  preference  is  to  aid  in  this  war, 
and  not  to  be  myselr  a  candidate.  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  nominated,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
country  to  endorse  a  policy  and  renew  a  power  which 
has  cost  us  thousands  of  men  and  needlessly  put  the 
country  on  the  roAd  to  bankruptcy,  there  will  remain 
no  other  alternative  but  to  organize  against  him  every 
element  of  conscientious  opposition  with  the  view  to 
prevent  the  misfortune  of  nis  refilection. 

In  this  contingency  I  accept  the  nomination  at 
Cleveland,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  I  have  resigned 
my  commission  in  the  army.  This  was  a  sacrifice  it 
gave  me  pain  to  make.  But  I  had  for  a  long  time 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  obtain  service.  I  make  the 
sacrifice  now  only  to  regain  the  liberty  of  speech, 
and  to  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  discharging  to  my 
utmost  ability  the  task  you  have  set  for  me. 

With  my  earnest  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  ex- 

Eressions  of  confidence  and  regard,  and  for  the  many 
onorable  terms  in  which  you  acquaint  me  with  the 
action  of  the  Convention, 
I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  FREMONT. 
New  Yobk,  June  4, 18M. 

To  Warthington  G.  Snether,  of  Maryland ;  Edward 
Oilbert,  of  New  York;  Casper  Buts,  of  Illinois; 
Charles  E.  Mass,  of  Missouri ;  N.  P.  Sawyer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Committee. 

Mr.  Cochrane  also  accepted  the  nomination,  in 
a  letter  approving  the  views  of  the  Convention. 

The  call  for  the  Baltimore  Presidential  Con- 
vention was  issned  the  earliest  in  the  year,  as 
appears  by  the  following: 

Wasiixkoton,  Feb.  22, 1864. 
The  undersigned,  who,  by  original  appointment,  or 
subsequent  designation  to  fill  vacancies,  constitute 
the  Executive  Committee  created  by  the  National 
Convention  held  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  day  of  May, 
1860,  do  hereby  call  upon  all  qualified  voters  who 
desire  the  unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  existing  rebellion,  with  the  cause 
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thereof,  by  yifforous  war,  and  all  apt  and  efficient  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an  ameidment  to  the 

means,  to  send  delegates  to  a  Conrention  to  assem-  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people  in  conformity 

ble  at  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  the  7th  day  of  June,  with  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  forever 

186^  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  of 

sentine  candidates  for  the  offices  or  President  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Yice-President  of  the  United  States.    Each  State  4.  JS^sohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  peo- 

having  a  representation  in  Congress  will  be  entitled  pie  are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  armj 

to  as  maiw  delegates  as  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  and  navy  who  have  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of 

number  of  electors  to  which  such  State  is  entitled  in  their  country  and  in  vindicating  the  honor  of  its  flag; 

the  Electoral  College  of  the  United  States.  that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recoz- 

Edwin  D.  Morgan,  N.  Y.,  Chairman ;  Chas.  J.  Gil-  nition  of  their  patriotism  and  their  valor,  and  ample 

man,  Me. ;  E.  H.  Rollins,  N.  H. ;  L.  Brainerd,  "^t. :  J.  and  permanent  provision  for  those  of  their  survivors 

Z.  Goodrich,  Mass. ;  Thomas  G.  Turner,  R.  I. ;  Gid-  who  nave  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds 

eon  Welles,  Conn. ;  Denning  Duer,  K.  J. ;  Edward  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  memories 

HcPherson,  Pa. ;  N.  B.  Smithers,  Del. ;  J.  F.  Wag-  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defence  shall  be  held 

ner,  Md. ;  Thomas  Spooner,  0. ;  H.  S.  Lane,  Ind. :  in  erateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

Samuel  L.  Casey,  Ky. ;  E.  Peck,  Illinois:  Herbert  5.  Besohed,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  prae- 

M.  Hoxie,  Iowa ;  Austin  Blair,  Mich. ;  Carl  Schurz,  tical  wisdom,  the  unselnsh  patriotism,  and  the  un- 

Wis. ;  W.  D.   Washburn,  Minn. ;   Cornelius   Cple,  swerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  princi- 

Cal. ;  Wm.  A.  Phillips,  ^an. ;  0.  H.  Irish,  Neb.;  pies  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  iSncoln 

Jos.  Gerhardt,  D.  C.  has  discharged,  under  circumstances  of  nnparallel^ 

T              ^'             -i.!.  XI.*        11  J.I.    />i           jj  difficulty,  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 

In  oompliance  with  this  call  the  Convention  Presidential  office ;  that  we  approve  and  endorse,  as 

assembled  at  Baltimore  on  June  7th.    Delegates  demanded  by  the  emergency,  and  essential  to  the 

were  present  from  all  the  free  States,  and  also  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provi- 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  "J?!  ?^  i^«  Constitution   the  measures  an^  acta 

ar^A  Tiri^a^y^wA  .  «io«>  A.^v»«  a^n^-i.  n««rxii««  ^^«r  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  agamst  its 

and  Missoun ;  also  from  South  Oarohna,  lion-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^             espeSSy  the 

aa,  Lomsiana,   Arkansas,  lennessee,  and  Vir-  proclamation  of  emancipation  and  the  employment 

jginia,  and  from  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  as  Union  soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held  in  slavery ; 

Nebraska,  and   Nevada.      The  delegates  from  *°<1  *****  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  determination 

South  Carolina  were  rejected.      Those   from  to  cany  these  and  all  other  constitutional  measurej 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  were  regu-  compiife  efftc^^                                "^ 

larly  admitted.     Those  from  Virginia  and  Flor-  6.  Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  gen- 

ida  were  admitted  without  the  right  to  vote,  er&l  welfare  that  harmony  shall  prevail  in  the  national 

and  also  all  other  delegates  from  Territories  councUs,  and  we  regard  as  worthy  of  public  confi- 

and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Ex-Gov.  Wm.  5«°ce  f°d  official  trust  those  only  who  cordialJr  en- 

«^x*  ".           vxV.        N^v*"""^*««     ^  x^v».  Tiru.  dorse  the  pnnciples  proclaimed  m  these  resolutions, 

Denmson,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  chairman.     Mr.  and  which  should  characterize  the  administration  of 

Lincoln  was  nominated  by  492  votes  against  the  Government. 

22  for  Gen.  Grant.     Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten-  ^.  Besohed,  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  men 

nessee,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency.  employed  in  its  armies,  without  regard  to  distinction 

Tk/v\,;«™.o  ^4?*v.«  ri^n«.».»4.:vx«  ^^l.^  ^^^a^^^^t^A  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 

.    ^«  y>e^8  of  tlio  Convention  were  expressed  t^at  an^  violation  of  those  laws  or  the  usagtU  of 

m  the  following  resolutions :  civilized  nations  m  time  of  war  by  the  rebels  now  in 

1.  Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  &rms  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prompt  and  full 
American  citizen  to  maintain,  against  all  their  ene-  redress. 

mies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  paramount  8.  Beeohed,  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in 

authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  the  past  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  devel- 

States;  and  that,  laying  aside  all  differences  and  po-  opment  of  resources,  and  increase  of  power  of  this 

litical  opinions,  we  pledge  ourselves,  as  Union  men,  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  oT  all  nations 

animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aiming  at  a  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and 

common  object,  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  just  policy. 

aid  the  Government  in  quelling,  by  force  of  arms,  9.  Beeoked,  That  we  are  m  favor  of  the  speedy  con- 

the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  authority,  and  struction  of  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

in  bringing  to  the  punShment  due  to  their  crimes  10.  Besohed,  That  the  national  faith,  pledgjcd  to  the 

the  rebels  and  traitors  arrayed  against  it.  redemption  of  the  public  debt  must  be  kept  inviolate ; 

2.  Beeohed,  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  »n<i  that  for  this  purpose  we  recommend  economy 
the  Government  of  the  U  nited  States  not  to  com-  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures, 
promise  with  rebels,  or  to  offer  any  terms  of  peace  and  a  visorous  and  just  system  of  taxation,  and  that 
except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  State  to  sustain  the  credit 
surrender  of  their  hostility,  and  a  return  to  their  first  and  promote  the  use  of  the  national  currency, 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  H-  Besohed,  That  we  approve  the  position  taken 
States ;  and  that  we  call  upon  the  Government  to  by  the  Govepment  that  the  people  of  the  United 
maintain  its  position,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  States  can  never  regard  with  inaifierence  the  attempt 
with  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to  the  complete  sup-  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  supplant  by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican 
self-sacrificing  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  Government  on  the  Western  Continent ;  and  that 
undying  devotion  of  the  America^  people  to  their  ^^J  wih  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing 
country  and  its  free  institutions.  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  their  own  coimtry, 

8.  J&sohed,  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  the  efforts  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new  foot- 
constitutes  the  strength  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  it  holds  for  monarchical  Governments,  sustained  by 
must  be.  alwavs  and  everywhere,  hostile  to  the  prin-  foreign  military  force,  in   near  proximity  to   the 
ciples  of  repuolican  government,  justice  and  the  na-  United  States, 
tional  safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpa-  On  the  next  day  a  Committee  of  the  Conven- 

ru^^dtd'SfL°^*th^?SS'°aid"p^^SS^.«^;il  tio"..  of  ^^f  «:«-•  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  jr« 

by  which  the  Government,  in  its  own  defence,  has  chairman,  mformed  Mr.  Lmcom  of  hia  nomma- 

aimed  a  death-blow  at  this  gigantic  evU,  we  are  in  tion.    Ez-Gov.  Demiison  said : 
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Mr.  Prbsident:  The  NatioDal  Union  Conyention, 
which  closed  its  sittings  at  Baltimore  yesterday,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  consisting  of  one  from  each 
State,  with  myself  as  Chairman,  to  inform  ;^ou  of 
your  inanimous  nomination  bj[  that  Conyention  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  now 
informing  you,  is  present.  On  its  behalf  I  have  also 
the  honor  of  presenting  you  with  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions or  platform  adopted  by  that  Conrention,  as 
expressive  of  its  sense,  and  of  the  sense  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  which  it  represents,  of  the 
principles  and  policy  that  should  characterize  the 
administration  of  the  Goyemment  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir, 
that  Conyention,  in  thus  unanimously  nominating 
you  for  refilection,  but  gaye  utterance  to  the  almost 
uniyersal  yoice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country. 
To  doubt  of  your  triumphant  election,  would  be  little 
short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  a  final  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  oyer  the  insurgent  States.  Neither  the  Con* 
yention  nor  those  represented  by  that  body  enter- 
tained any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  unaer  your 
administration,  sustained  by  that  loyal  people,  and 
by  our  noble  army  and  eallant  nay^.  Ifeither  di4 
the  Conyention,  nor  do  this  Committee,  doubt  the 
speedy  suppression  of  this  most  wicked  and  unpro- 
yoked  rebellion.  (A  copy  of  the  resolutions  was 
here  handed  to  the  President.)  I  would  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  communicate  to  you,  within  a  few  days, 
through  one  of  its  most  accomplished  members,  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  b^r  letter,  more  at  length  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  haye  been  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

In  reply,  the  President  sfidd : 

Mb.  Crairv an  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Covmittee  : 
I  will  neither  conceal  m;^  gratification  nor  restrain 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude  that  the  Union  peo- 
ple, through  their  Conyention,  in  the  continued  effort 
to  saye  an^  adyance  the  nation,  haye  deemed  me  not 
unworthy  to  remain  in  my  present  position.  I  know 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the  nomination 
tendered,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  should  not  declare 
definitely  before  reading  and  considering  what  is 
called  tne  platform.  I  will  say  now,  howeyer,  that 
I  approye  the  declaration  in  fayor  of  so  amending 
the  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  slayery  throughout 
the  nation.  When  the  people  in  reyolt,  with  the 
hundred  days'  explicit  notice  that  they  could  within 
those  da^s  resume  their  allegiance  without  the  oyer- 
throw  of  their  institutions,  and  that  they  could  not 
resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand  out,  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed 
became  a  fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the  final 
success  of  the  Union  cause.  Such  alone  can  meet 
and  cover  all  cavils.  I  now  perceive  its  importance 
and  embrace  it.  In  the  joint  names  of  Liberty  and 
Union  let  us  labor  to  give  it  legal  form  and  practical 
effect. 

On  the  same  day  the  members  of  the  National 
Union  Leagne,  having  been  in  session  at  Balti- 
more on  the  previous  day,  called  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.   The  chairman  of  the  deputation  said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducine 
to  you  the  representatives  of  the  Union  Leagues  of 
the  loyal  States  to  congratulate  yon  upon  your  re- 
nomination,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  fail 
at  the  polls  to  give  jou.  the  support  that  your  ser- 
vices in  the  past  so  highly  deserve.  We  feel  honored 
in  doing  this ;  for  we  are  assured  that  we  are  uding 
in  reelecting  to  the  proud  position  of  President  of  the 
United  States  one  so  highly  worthy  of  it--one  among 
not  the  least  of  whose  claims  is  that  he  was  the  eman- 
cipator of  four  millions  of  bondmen. 

In  rer>ly,  Mr.  Lincoln  said ; 


Gentleuen  :  I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the  re- 
marks of  your  Chairman,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  renewed  confidence  which  has  been 
accorded  to  me,  both  by  the  Convention  and  by  the 
National  League.  I  am  not  insensible  at  all  to  the  per- 
sonal compliment  there  is  in  this ;  yet  I  do  not  aUow 
myself  to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  personal  compliment  to  me. 
The  Convention  and  the  nation,  I  am  assured,  are 
alike  animated  by  a  higher  view  of  the  interests  of 
the  country  for  the  present  and  the  ^:reat  future,  and 
that  ]^art  I  am  entitled  to  appropriate  as  a  compli- 
ment IS  only  that  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  as  being 
the  opinion  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  League, 
that  I  am  not  entirely  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  place  I  have  occupied  for  the  last  three  years.  I 
have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  conclude 
that  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  country ;  but  I  am 
reminded  in  this  connection  of  a  story  of  an  old 
Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a  companion  once 
that  "  it  was  not  best  to  swop  horses  when  crossing 
streams.'' 

Subsequently,  on  June  14th,  the  Committee 
of  the  Baltimore  Convention  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  infonnlng  him  formally  of  his 
nomination,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : 

ExxotmvB  Mansion,  Washington,  June  27, 1864. 

Bim,  William  DennUon  and  otJterSf  a  Committee  of  the 

National  Union  Convention  : 

Gbntlehsn  :  Your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  formally 
notif^ng  me  that  I  have  been  nominated  by  the  Con- 
vention you  represent  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March 
next,  has  been  received.  The  nomination  is  grate- 
fully accepted,  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention 
—called  the  platform — are  heartily  approved. 

While  the  resolution  in  regard  to  toe  supplanting 
of  republican  government  upon  the  Western  Conti- 
nent is  fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be  misunder- 
standing were  I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in 
Mexico,  as  assumed  through  the  State  Department 
and  enaorsed  by  the  Convention,  among  the  meas- 
ures and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  be  faithfully 
maintained  so  long  as  the  state  of  facts  shall  leave 
that  position  pertinent  and  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  tnat  the  soldier  and  the 
seaman  were  not  forgotten  by  the  Convention,  as 
they  forever  must  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 

grateful  country  for  whose  salvation  they  devote 
[leir  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary 
terms  in  which  you  have  communicated  the  nomina- 
tion and  other  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  I  sub- 
scribe myself  your  obedient  servant, 

•ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

On  Jan.  12th  the  following  call  was  issued 
for  the  assembling  of  a  National  Democratic 
Convention : 

New  Yobk,  Jim.  12th,  1861 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, held  in  New  York  this  day,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  the  next  National  Democratic  Convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Yice-Presideuoy  of  the  United  States, 
be  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Monday,  July  4th, 
1864. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  Sept. 
7th,  1868,  the  number  of  Delegates  for  ea^  State  was 
fixed  at  double  the  number  of  its  electoral  votes. 

AUGUST  BELMONT,  Chairman. 

Fbkdbriok  0.  Pringb,  Secretary. 

In  June  a  further  notice  appeared,  post- 
poning the  assembling  of  this  Convention  until 
Aug.  29th.    The  efiTect  of  this  postponement 
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was  to  Bnspend  the  active  discnssions  which  I  called  on  Mr.  Greeley.    My  intenriew  with 

nsuaUy  take  place  after  each  party  has  made  f^^^^  ««« th*t  Mb  best  efforts  would  not  be  wanu 

:♦«  ^™:««*i^«-      Ti.^  «^«u«T«««4.  r.f  «  •i>,./»o;  ing  *o  Becure  the  peace  of  the  country  through  the 

Its  nominations.    The  excitement  of  a  Pyesi-  reflection  of  the  President. 

dential  election  was  thus  confined  to  the  oner  Through  Mr.  Barlow,  the  intimate  personal  and 

period  between  Sept.  let  and  Nov.  8th,  the  day  political  friend  of  Qen.  McClellan  (who  was  not  in 

of  the  election  ^^  ^^^j)t  I  i^t  the  Oeneral  know  that  I  would  b« 

On  Jtme  16th  and  16th  Mr.  Linoohi  ^ted  gr^m.'i^S!J!f?^H"^^'L^^™'i°Tf±?.^2'„^i 

XI.     o     'x        -n  •    -I.  ij]  •    -n  IX-                ;i  rti^si^  Uo  came  to  town  and  visitea  me  m  myioaffing  m 

the  Sanitary  Fair  held  in  Baltimore  and  Phila-  the  Astor  House.    I  had  an  hour's  convcrsatiSBrwith 

delphia,  and  made  hrief  speeches  at  each.  him,  which  I  prefaced  by  telling  him  the  motiTes 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  P.  which  had  brought  me  to  New  York,  as  I  have  sUted 

Blair,  of  Washington,  the  same  gentleman  who  them  above,  anB  by  stating  distinctlj  to  him  that  I 

■^^r^^l^^A  ♦i.rv  «r««.  «r>»  *\^^  *^ rv^/^ffn 4^ rin o  of  Vnv  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Lincoln;  had  no  authonty, 

prepared  the  way  for  the  negotiations  ot  For-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^      from  him  to  mkke  representation 

tress  Monroe    at   a  later   penod   (see  rvBUO  or  orertures  of  an  v  sort  to  him ;  that  he  had  not  been 

Documents),  was  written  in  October,  bat  de-  apprised  of  my  yisit  or  purpose,  which  was  in  part 

scribes  events  which  took  place  in  Jnly  pre-  to  adrise  with  him  (the  General)  as  one  whom  he 

^va^Ijj^  .  knew  to  be  his  friend  with  regard  to  the  public  inter- 

^  *  ests  and  his  own. 

SiLVBa  Spmkqs,  Oct  6th,  1861  j  ^,,1^  him  that  I  had  little  doubt  he  would  be  the 

To  the  Editors  ^the  National  Intelligencer  :  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Conyention ;  and  that  if  he 
Dbab  Sibs  :  Ton  give  in  your  paper  from  *'  a  New  accepted  he  would  be  defeated,  and  if  defeated,  his 
York  journal"  what  purports  to  he  an  account  of  fate  would  be  that  of  all  preTiously  defeated  candi- 
what  passed  in  couTersation  between  Gen.  McClellan  dates  who  had  played  for  the  Presiaency-^— Clay,  Cal- 
and  myself  when  I  risited  New  York  about  the  20th  houn,  Webster,  and  the  rest ;  that  although  asnira- 
of  July  last.  It  is  egregiously  erroneous  in  many  tion  to  the  chief  place  in  the  republic  was  an  non- 
important  points.  As  you  eridently  attribute  some  orable  ambition,  there  was  an  instinct  in  the  oubhc 
consequence  to  what  is  termed  my  **  mission,"  you  mind  which  always  excluded  from  general  confidence 
will  not,  I  trust,  hesitate  to  publish  a  simple  and  any  who  sought  it  with  the  least  suspicion  of  selfish- 
truthful  statement  of  its  object  and  execution.  ness  at  the  expense  of  great  national  considerations ; 
I  went  to  Kew  York  to  heal  the  dirisions  in  the  and,  if  the  puolic  once  pronounced  its  ban  by  roting 
Union  party,  by  presenting  my  riews  to  the  leading  him  down  as  baring  sought  the  place,  without  duly* 
men  there  who  had  in  their  hands  the  means  of  giy-  weighing  its  great  exigency,  especially  in  such  e  rer- 
ing  direction  to  the  yarious  large  sections  of  that  olationary  crisis  as  the  present,  he  could  nerer  rise 

Evty.    I  concur  in  the  opinion  recently  expressed  again, 

y  Gen.  Grant,  that  union  m  the  North  would  (^uick-  i  urged  that  he  ought  to  consider  that  at  this  mo> 

It  quell  the  rebellion  and  restore  peace  and  union  to  ment  a  schism  of  the  Union  party  of  the  North,  on 

the  whole  country.  the  issue  of  the  Presidency,  was  looked  to  erery- 

To  contribute  my  mite  to  effect  what  I  know  to  be  where,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  only  way  possible 

the  wish  of  every  patriot,  I  repaired  to  New  York  to  through  which  the  rebellion  could  accompbah  its  ob- 

make  an  effort  at  conciliation.    I  went  to  the  leading  ject — the  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  that  I  beliered 

men  and  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  there  to  &at  he,  the  General,  was  the  only  man  who  had  a 

ascertain  in  what  way  harmony  would  be  best  at-  position  that  enabled  any  party  in  the  North  to  rally 

tained.    I   belieyed  that  united  opposition  to  the  on,  to  command  a  force  that  comd  make  a  breach  in 

rebellion  could  be  concentrated  on  no  other  can-  the  patriotic  Union  pu*ty,  so  as  to  defeat  or  in  any 

didate  for  the  Presidency  than  on  the  man  against  essential  degree  enfeeble  it,  to  jriye  success  or  even 

whom  the  enemy  had  declared  war,  because  the  the  hope  to  uie  enemies'of  our  Goyemment,  forei^^ 

nation  had  made  him  its  chief  magistrate,  and  for  or  domestic ;  and  on  this  ground  I  aopealea  to  bun 

whom  the  delegates  of  the  great  party,  electing  in  to  withhold  his  name  from  the  so-called  peace  men 

the  first  instance,  had  again  piiven  its  preference  by  who  were  soon  tc^  assemble  at  Chicago.    I  expressed 

renomination.    I  went  on  this  errand  without  con-  the  opinion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  nis  country,  and 

BultiuK  the  President — ^without  giring  him,  directly  therefore  his  own  true  policy  as  it  regarded  his  fame 

or  indirectly,  the  slightest  intimation  of  my  obiect,  and  aspirations  to  pubhc  honor,  to  address  a  note  to 

and  of  course  without  his  authority.    I  apprised  no  Mr.  Lincoln  asking  command  in  the  army--declaring 

one  but  my  son.  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  seek  it  with  a  yiew 

When  I  reached  New  York,  I  first  saw  the  editors  to  recommend  himself  to  a  Presidential  nomination ; 

of  the  "  Evening  Post."    ffhis  press  had  eridenced  that  I  thought,  and  hoped  he  too  thought,  that  no 

dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration.     Its  con-  man,  especially  in  reyomtionary  times,  ought  to  lead 

ductors  had  felt  that  they  had  good  ground  of  dis-  an  army  in  the  field  and  aim  through  the  strength  of 

content.^  I  explained  to  Mr.  Bryant  the  attitude  of  that  position  at  once  to  grasp  the  ciyil  power  of  the 

the  President,  as  I  understood  it,  in  reference  to  the  Goyemment ;  that  no  man  had  ever  marched  from  the 

matters  that  aggrieyed  him,  both  as  regarded  yital  battie-field  to  the  ciril  power  with  an  army  which  he 

measures  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  and  of  minor  had  disciplined  and  lea  in  person  that  did  not  find 

concerns  of  a  personal  character.    I  found  Mr.  Bry-  himself  able  and  willins  to  use  that  army  to  secure 

ant  the  honestpatriot  which  the  whole  of  his  life  had  that  position.    I  urgeoT  therefore,  that  if  he  wished 

shown  him.    He  considered  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  to  exert   the  high  mihtary  attainments  which  hii 

abatements,  the  only  man  on  whom  we  could  rely  for  friends,  and  I  among  the  rest,  belieyed  belonged  to 

the  maintenance  of  the  cause  in  which  we  had  em-  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  in  its  liie  and 

barked — for  the  union  of  its  strength  and  the  resto-  deatii  strugsle,  that  he  should  abandon  the  idea  of 

ration  of  the  National  Goyemment.  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  if  he  entertained 

I  next  saw  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  **  Herald."    I  had  it,  and  return  to  serrice  in  the  field.    I  said  if  the 

a  long,  agreeable,  ^ilightened  conyersation  with  him.  President  refused  he  would  then  be  responsible  for 

I  expressed  my  views  with  earnestness  and  frank-  the  consequence.    If  he  assented,  the  result  would 

ness,  as  he  did  those  he  entertained — ^not  forget-  be  that  he  would  confound  his  enemies^  who  had,  as 

ting  old  scores  of  differences  \  and  as  I  left  his  office  I  belieyed,  ursed  on  the  War  Committee  and  im- 

he  gaye  me  in  pretty  emphatic  raucle  Scotch  accent  pressed  it  on  the  public  mind  that  the  delays  of  the 

his  last  words  for  the  President :  **  Tell  him  to  restore  great  army  he  had  commanded  in  achieying  deciaiye 

McClellan  to  the  army,  and  he  will  carxy  the  election  results  were   the   consequence  of  an  amoition  to 

by  default."  clutch  the  Presidency  by  lingering  out  the  war  and 
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his  command  to  the  end  of  the  Presidential  tenn,  in  this  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nai  on.    You  ara 

that  he  mijght  make  the  prestige  and  hold  the  means  soldiers  of  the  republic,  eyerywhere  honored  and 

to  effect  his  purpose.  respected.    Whenever  I  appear  before  a  body  of 

This  was  the  scope  of  mj  argument  to  Gen.  Mc-  soldiers,  I  feel  tempted  to  talk  to  them  of  the  na- 

Clellan  on  the^  topic  referred  to.    It  was  honestly  ture  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.    I 

meant,  and  designed  to  promote  the  public  good  and  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  on  the  one  hand  to  over- 

his  own.    He  seemed  so  to  consider  it.    Disclaiming  whelm  and  destroy^  the  national  existence,  while  on 

any  desire  for  a  Presidential  candidacy,  he  thanked  our  part  we  are  striTing  to  maintain  the  Goyemment 

me  for  the  interest  I  had  always  taken,'a8  his  friend,  and  institutions  of  our  fathers,  to  enjoy  them  our- 

in  the  relations  of  which  I  spoke :  said  that  the  sus-  selyes,  and  transmit  them  to  our  children  and  our 

gestions  I  had  made  were  worthy  of  deep  consid-  children's  children  foreyer. 

eration  and  they  would  be  well  weighed ;   that  he  To  do  this  the  constitutional  Administration  of  our 

was  called  to  the  country  again  by  a  sick  child,  and  Goyemment  must  be  sustained,  and  I  hex  of  you  not 

resretted  he  could  not  probably  see  me  again.  to  allow  your  minds  or  your  hearts  to  oe  diyerted 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lmcoln,  on  my  return,  the  at-  from  the  support  of  all  necessary  measures  for  that 
tempt  I  had  made  at  the  cojiciliation  of  parties  in  purpose,  by  any  miserable  picayune  arguments  ad- 
New  Torfc^  with  a  yiew  to  defeat  the  opposition  in  dressed  to  your  pockets,  or  inflammatory  appeal 
the  North^  by  restoring  harmony  among  ul  fayoring  made  to  Jout  passions  and  your  prejudices, 
the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  by  arms,  and  told  him  It  is  yain  and  foolish  to  arraign  this  man  or  that 
I  thought  it  probable  Gen.  McCflellan  might  write  to  for  the  part  he  has  taken  or  has  not  taken,  and  to 
him  in  respect  to  himselfl  He  neither  expressed  ap-  hold  the  Goyemment  responsible  for  his  acts.  In  no 
proyal  nor  disapprobation  of  what  I  haa  done,  but  Administration  can  there  be  perfect  equality  of  ac- 
his  manner  was  as  courteous  and  as  kind  as  Gen.  tion  and  uniform  satisfaction  rendered  by  all. 
HcClellan's  had  been.  But  this  Goyemment  must  be  preseryed  in  spite 
Tour  obedient  seryant,        F.  P.  BLAIR.  of  the  acts  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.    It  is  worthy 

r\      k         X   10AV     J.U     laAj.'u         •        J.      jf  of  your  eyery  effort    Nowhere  in  the  world  is  pre»> 

On  August  IStli,  the  164th  regiment  of  sented  a  Goyemment  of  so  much  liberty  and  equal- 
Ohio  soldiers,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  ity.  To  the  humblest  and  poorest  amongst  us  are 
paid  their  respects  to  the  President,  in  front  or  lield  out  the  highest  priyileges  andpositions.  .The 
the  Executive  Mansion,  when  he  addressed  them  Sf  «»«^*  moment  findii  me  at  the  mite  House  yet 
OB  #xii/>««Fa  there  is  as  good  a  chapce  for  your  children  as  there 
as  louo ws .  ^„  fo,  my  father' s. 

•     Soldiers— YovL  are  about  to  return  to  your  homes  Again  I  admonish  you  not  to  be  tumed  from  your 

and  your  friends,  after  having,  as  I  learn,  performed  stem  purpose  of  defending  our  beloved  country  and 

in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term  of  duty  in  this  its  free  institutions  by  any  argruments  ursed  by  am- 

great  contest    I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  bitious  and  designing  men,   out  stand  Jast  to  the 

all  who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  coun-  Union  and  the  old  flag, 

try.    I  wish  it  might  be  more  generally  and  univer-  Soldiers,  I  bid  you  God-speed  to  your  homes. 

t/^ZlS'A'i^eT^ot''^^tSf^i^ri  ,  I- August  the  following  correspondence  relo- 

every  man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  "▼©  ^^  movement  for  a  new  nonunation  lor 

man.    In  this  great  stmggle,  this  form  of  govern-  the  Presidency  took  place :  . 

ment  and  every  form  of  human  rights  is  endangered  Bostok,  August  2l8t,  18«1 

if  our  enemies  succeed.    There  is  more  involved  in  Otneral  FrenwrU  : 

this  contest  than  is  realized  by  every  one.    There  is  Sib  :  Ton  must  be  aware. of  the  wide  and  growing 
involved  in  this  straggle  the.  question  whether  vour  dissatisfaction,  in  the  Republican  ranks,  with  the 
children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  Presidential  nomination  at  Baltimore ;  and  you  may 
we  have  enjoyed.    I  say  this  in  order  to  impress  have  seen  notices  of  a  movement,  just  commenced, 
upon  you,  if  you  are  not  already  so  impressed,  that  to  unite  the  thorough  and  earnest  friends  of  a  viffor- 
no  small  matter  shall  divert  us  nrom  our  great  pur-  ous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  a  new  Convention, 
pose.    There  may  be  some  inequalities  in  the  prac-  which  shall  represent  the  patriotism  of  all  parties, 
tical  application  of  our  system.    It  is  fair  that  each  To  facilitate  that  movement  it  is  emphatically  ad- 
man shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  yisable  that  the  candidates  nominated  at  Cleveland 
of  his  property,  but  if  we  should  wait,  before  collect-  and  Baltimore  should  withdraw  and  leave  the  field 
ing  a  tax,  to  adjust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  ex-  entirely  free  for  such  a  united  effort.    Permit  us,  sir, 
act  proportion  with  every  other  man,  we  should  to  ask  whether,  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  will  withdraw, 
never  collect  any  tax  at  all.    There  may  be  mistakes  you  will  do  so,  and  join  vour  fellow-citizens  in  this 
made  sometimes ;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  attempt  to  place  the  Administration  on  a  basis  broad 
the  officers  of  the  Govemment  do  all  the^^  can  to  pre-  as  the  patriotism  of  the  country  and  as  it  needs, 
vent  mistakes.    But  I  beg  of  you,  as  citizens  of  this  (Signed)     GEO.  L.  STEARNS,  S.  R.  URINO, 
sreat  republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  JAMES  M.  STONE,  ELIZUR  WRIGHT, 
from  the  great  work  we  have  before  us.    This  strug-  EDW.  HABICH,        SAML.  G.  HOWE, 
gle  is  too  large  for  you  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  Nahai^,  August  asth,  18M. 
small  matter.    When  you  retum  to  your  homes  rise  Gektlbkbk  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
up  to  the  height  of  a  ffeneration  of  men  worthy  of  a  youraetter  of  the  21st,  addressed  to  Se  in  New  fork, 
free  Government,  and  ve  will  carry  out  the  great  Ifyour  letter  were  in  effect  an  appeal  only  to  my  ewn 
work  we  have  commenced.    I  return  to  you  my  sin-  »entSnents  in  favor  of  a  reunion  of  parties,  I  should 
cere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  this  nott  hesiUte  to  renounce  any  personal  views,  but 
anemoon.  would  be  entirely  ready  to  defer  to  the  public  opinion 

On  August  31st  under  similar  circumstances,  '^^^^  jour  names  represent, 

v^  Ai          11           1*1     iAOi.\.r\\.-        ^        i.  But  the  conditions  are.no  longer  the  same  aa  when 

he  thus  addressed  the  148th  Ohio  regiment:  i  expressed  mv  readiness  to  retire  in  the  event  of  a 

Soldiers  of  the  \A&th  Ohio — I  am  most  happy  to  contingency  which  mighi have  occurred  at  Baltimore, 
meet  you  on  this  occasion.  I  understand  that  it  has  Having  now  definitely  accepted  the  Cleveland  nomi- 
been  your  honorable  privilege  to  stand,  for  a  brief  nation,  I  have  not  the  right  to  act  independently  of 
period,  in  the  defence  of  your  country,  and  that  noW  the  truly  patriotic  and  earnest  party  who  conferred 
yon  are  on  your  way  to  your  homes.  *  I  congratulate  that  honor  upon  me.  In  any  event,  it  would  be 
vou,  and  those  who  are  waiting  to  bid  you  welcome  necessary  first  to  consult  with  them.  It  might,  be- 
home  from  the  war;  and  permit  me  in  the  name  of  sides,  have  only  the  effect  still  further  to  unsettle  the 
the  people  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  taken  public  mind,  and  defeat  the  object  you  have  in  view. 
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if  wo  should  disorganize  before  first  proceeding  to  fested.    A  circular  was  issued  in  Butler  Coanty 

^^lo°^L*eSd^  nju^  *^lstThat  a  direct  effort  be  made  ^^  Conner  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  calling  a 

to  obtain  IS  immeliat*e  understanding  betwle^the  Convention  on  Oie  6th  of  August  at  Hamiltoi^ 

supporters  of  the  Baltimore  and  Clereland  nomina-  to  consider  the  Withdrawal  of  Fremont  and 

tions,  in  order  that  the  friends  of  both  may  coalesce  Lincoln,  and  the  meeting  of  another  Convention 

and  unite  upon  an  early  day  for  holding  such  a  Con-  in  Buffalo  on  Sept.  22d  to  nominate  a  candidate 

rention  as  you  propose.    I  am  satisfied  that  I  do  not  ^  ^heir  stead.     Upon  this  caU  the  New  York 

assume  too  much  in  saymg  that  my  friends  will  umte  .,  -ri       •   ov^««.     v^^/v**  1^*0  ^.«»«  •.**«  *  «w  xvi* 

heartily  in  such  a  movement.  Evening  Post "  remarked : 

A  really  popular  ConTention,  upon  a  broad  and  But  whether  such  a  Convention  will  be  needed  or 

liberal  basis,  so  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  convo-  not,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  action  at  Chicago, 

cation  in  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  the  work  of  If  a  Peace  Democrat  of  the  character  and  opinions  of 

politicians^  would  command  public  confidence.    Such  Vallandigham  should  be  nominated  there,  we  do  noi 

a  Convention,  acting  in  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  in  see  how  the  War  Democrats,  who  may  be  unwilling 

which  it  was  called,  without  considerations  of  per-  to  support  Mr.  Lincoln,  can  be  induced  to  give  in 

sons  or  political  cliques,  and  without  reference  to  by-  their  adhesion  to  the  party.    On  the  other  hand,  if  t 

gone  situations,  rising  to  the  level  of  the  occasion  sound,  honest,  capable  and  earnest  War  Democrat 

and  taking  the  conditions  of  the  countrv  as  they  pre-  should  be  nominated  there,  on  the  simple  platform 

sent  themselves  to-day,  could  safely  be  trusted  to  of  "  unconditional  submission  to  the  Constitntio& 

propose  such  a  policy  and  name  such  a  man  as  and  the  laws,"  it  would  go  far  toward  rallying  to 

should,  and  undoubtedly  would,  receive  the  cordial  his  support  all  that  part  of  the  nation  whici  is  dis- 

and  united  support  of  the  patriotic  masses  of  the  satisfied  with  the  present  administration  of  aifain. 

people.    To  the  great  body  of  these,  so  far  as  mv  in-  In  the  former  event  a  new  Convention  would  be  re 

formation  allows  me  to  lorm  any  opinion,  I  think  quisite;  in  the  latter  apparently  needless, 

that  the  following  propositions  would  be  acceptable :  Loyal  Leagues  was  the  name  given  to  secret 

tuJionXbtl'aV^^^^^^^^^                          *''  ''"'*'■  associations  Of  Republicans  supposed  t^  be  or- 

2.  The  maintenanc?  of  the  dignity  of  the  United  ganized  for  the  purpose  of  promotmg  the  sue- 

States  in  their  relations  to  foreign  powers.  '  cess  of  their  favorite  candidate  for  the  Prea- 

8.  The  refistablishment  of  the  Union ;  by  peace,  if  dency.     Very  little  is  publicly  known  of  '* 


it  is  possible ;  by  war,  if  the  employment  of  peaceful    ij^t  they  were  supposed  to  extend  throughout 
measures  cannot  be  made  to  succeed.  -  -  _   ri       _  _      .         ^r . 


Lcasures  cannot  oe  made  to  succeea.  ^n  ^^^:'     „  ^j?*v«  a.^o,  c*o**vo      n,.  An«  <m 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  peace,  and  you  ^  portions  of  the  free  States.     On  Aug.  3d 

will  therefore  excuse  me  if  I  say  here  what  I  under-  btate   Oouncil   ot  the  Leagues  m  JNew  lorl 

stand  by  it.    For  me,  peace  signifies  the  integral  re-  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

establishment  of  the  Union  without  slaverr ;  because  Sesohed,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  and  nigi 

slavery  is  the  source  of  all  our  pohtical  dissensions,  ^p^^  ^^^  'subordinate  councils  to  organise  militaiy 

and  because  the  institution  itself  is  condemned  by  companies  within  their  several  bodies,  to  arm  and 

the  enlightened  and  hberal  spirit  of  the  age.    These  ^riU  with  the  utmost  dihgence.  and  witii  great  can- 

are  to  me  tiie  essential  conditions  of  peace.    If  it  is  tion,  that  no  unnecessary  Sccasion  of  offence  be  giTcn 

practicable  to  attain  this  result,  it  would  not  be  pay-  *n  nnr  onomios 
ing  too  dearly  for  it — taking  also  into  consideration 

the  material  strength  which  the  South  has  been  per-  This    recommendation   was   very   generally 

mitted  to  acquire  by  the  conduct  of  the  war — to  make  adopted. 

concessions  upon  some  points  of  secondary  import-  ^  ^^      ^      ^     ^  -^          ^^ed  that  secret 

ance,  such  as  that  of  paying  an  indemnity  for  their  ^:^f    T    vwxw  xiiuxu,  '»  ttc»  •'/^•^ 

slaves  to  those  who  have  remained  in  a  sort  of  neu-  politioal  associations  existed  m  the  other  pw- 

tral  condition  during  the  unhappy  war  which  has  ties,  and  particularly  the  Democratic,  designed 

convulsed  the  country.    To  terminate  this  we  are  to  aid  their  cause  in  the  election.    Whatever 


humiliation  or  losses  of  capital  likely  to  be  too  severe-  mgs  from  the  pubhc  gaze  has  not  as  yet  been 

ly  felt,  the  political  chiefs  who  direct  the  South  per-  removed,  and  nothing  fiirther  can  here  bo  saia 

sist  in  war,  then  the  policy  of  the  Convention  should  than  to  state  the  fact  of  their  supposed  exist- 

be  to  pronounce  in  that  case  for  war  with  all  the  force  aqqa 

aSd  merely  bUauwYt  U  p Ja'Ije-r^^^^  _  On  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  July,  the 

a  North  and  a  South— would  not  bring  about  a  sta-  Democratic  members   of  that  body  wauea  a 

ble  equilibrium.    It  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  lengthy  address  to  the  members  of  their  party> 

new  struggles,  and  for  a  condition  of  disastrous  ^f  ^hich  the  following  are  the  oondudmg  sett- 

anarcny*  4'AT»/»<ia  • 

The  paramount  question  is  the  Union.    Bv  peace,  »*"<5e8 . 

if  it  can  be  had  on  honorable  and  right  terms ;  by  There  are  but  two  classes  of  men  in  this  coiintiy 

war,  if  the  poUtical  leaders  who  are  directing  the  who  may  rejoice  in 'existing  conditions:  First,  tboM 

South  insist  upon  war.  who  maike  money  out  of  the  war ;  and  second,  thow 

The  situation  of  our  country  is  unquestionably  crit-  who  desire  to  achieve  emancipation  by  it.   As  to  tte 

icaL    It  demands  the  devotion  and  the  patriotism  of  former,  their  thirst  for  sudden  wealth  is  gratified, 

all  men  who  really  love  their  country,  and  it  is  one  of  and  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to  rcmt  deeply  thoM 

those  moments  when  all  personal  aspirations  should  calamities  which  fall  upon  their  fellow-coantrymeB, 

vanish  in  the  face  of  the  great  questions  of  principle  but  from  which  they  are  exempted.    And  as  to  tw 

and  national  existence  which  are  at  stake.  Radical  Abolitionist,  his  cup  of  enjoyment  w  almott 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  evidence  which  full.    Ho  believes  that  emancipation  will  take  place, 

your  letter  gives  me  of  your  confidence  in  my  dispo-  or   the  Union  remain  broken  forever.    Either  re* 

sition  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for  the  interests  suit  satisfies  him  profoundly  and  wholly,  and  00 

ftf  the  country,  I  am,  very  truly  yours,  possible  event  during  his  existence  can  compete  wiu 

J.  C.  FREMONT.  either  of  these  in  merit  and  excellence. 

But  has  not  the  country  borne  all  it  can  reaBOBaoiJ 

In  Ohio  this  dissatisfaction  was  also  mani-  bear,  in  fact  much  more  than  it  can  reasonably  betff 
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fbr  the  gratification  of  these  two  classefl  of  men,  and  adhere  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under 

8hal4  not  the  Administration  of  the  Qoyemment,  the  Constitution,  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our 

nndet  favor  of  which  they  nestle  in  power  and  gratify  strength,  securitjr,  and  happiness  as  a  people,  and  as 

their  unholy  sreed  and  their  d.etestable  passions,  be  a  framework  of  Government  equally  conducive  to 

thrown  out  of  power,  thus  relievizig  the  country  from  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  the  States,  both 

this  nightmare  of  corruption  and  unaticism  wnich  is  Northern  and  Southern. 

pressing  out  its  very  existence?  Beaolved,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  de- 
Short  sighted  and  passionate  men  rush  on  to  ac-  clare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  that  after 
complish  an  immediate  object,  unable  to  perceive  the  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  ex- 
consequences  which  lie  beyond  the  present  moment,  periment  of  war,  during  w^hich,  under  the  pretence 
and  unwilling  to  believe  that  new  obstacles  in  their  of  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher  than  the 
path  of  passion  and  vengeance  will  succeed  to  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  dis- 
existing  ones.  They  vainly  think  that  if  slavery  regarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
be  struck  down  by  force,  regardless  of  law  or  civil  risht  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity 
obligation,  and  negro  eouality  be  established  in  its  of  the  country  essentiaih'  impaired,  justice,  human- 
stead,  no  subject  of  difficulty,  no  case  of  national  ity,  liberty,  and  the  pubuc  welfare  demand  that  im- 
peril, no  "  stone  of  stumbling,''  will  remain  in  the  mediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
path  of  our  national  progress.  Vain  delusion !  Such  ities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the 
expectations  are  proved  to  be  fabe  by  a  thousand  States  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at 
examples  in  history.  The  source  of  danger  is  in  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be  re- 
these  wild  passions  let  loose  in  the  land,  which  will  stored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
not  regara  civil  obligations,  and  which,  in   their  States. 

headlong  fury,  tread  under  foot  both  pubuc  law  and  Betolved,  That  the  direct  interference  of  the  mil- 
individual  right.  We  do  not  decry  theory,  but  we  itary  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent 
assert  that  statesmanship  is  concerned  mainly  in  the  elections  held  in  Kentucky,  Har^rland,  Missouri,  and 
domain  of  the  practical,  and  that,  in  the  present  im-  Delaware,  was  a  shameful  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
perfect  condition  of  human  aftairs,  it  is  obliged  to  tion,  and  a  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  approaching 
modify  general  ideas  and  adapt  them  to  existing  con-  election  will  oe  held  as  revolutionary  and  resistea 
ditions,  which  are  infinitely  diverse  in  different  conn-  with  all  the  means  and  power  under  our  control, 
tries  and  at  different  times.  And,  as  all  political  Sesohedf  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Demo- 
powers  are  conventionat — ^that  is,  establishea  by  ex-  cratic  party  are  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union  and 
press  or  implied  consent— the  validity  of  any  politi-  the  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired ;  and  they  hereby 
cal  act  must  rest  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  author-  declare  that  they  consider  the  Administrative  usurp- 
ized.  ation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not 
Some  distinct  authority  for  it  must  be  shown^  or  granted  by  the  Constitution ;  the  subversion  of  the 
we  must  determine  against  its  existence.  Ana  to  civil  by  the  military  laws  in  States  not  in  insurrec- 
the  existence  of  a  free  government,  and  to  the  bar-  tion ;  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprisonment, 
mony  and  prosperity  of  a  country  wherein  it  is  estab-  trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  States 
liahed,  there  must  be  a  profound  and  constant  respect  where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force ;  the  suppression 
by  rulers  and  by  people  for  all  those  things  wnich  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  the  denial  of 
have  been  agreed  upon  or  instituted  in  imTairs  of  theright  of  asylum:  the  open  and  avowed  disregard 
Government,  and  there  must  be  a  careful  repression  of  State  rights  j  tne  employment  of  unusual  test 
of  all  the  destructive  forces  by  which  the  bands  of  soci-  oaths,  and  tne  interference  with  and  denial  of  the 
ety  are  loosened,  and  license  or  abuse  introduced  into  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence,  as 
public  or  social  action.  Of  destructive  forces,  consti-  calculated  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union  and 
tuting  capital  causes  of  danger,  corruption  andfanat-  the  perpetuation  of  a  Government  deriving  its  just 
icism  (before  mentioned;  must  be  ranked  as  chief;  and  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
are  they  not  now  both  in  existence,  and  conspicuous  Sesohed^  That  the  shameful  disregard  by  the  Ad- 
beyond  any  former  example  in  these  United  States  ?  ministration  of  its  duty  in  respect  to  our  fellow-cit- 
Arethey  not  predominant  characteristics  of  the  party  izens  who  are  now  and  long  have  been  prisoners  of 
which  achieved  success  in  1860,  and  has  since  held  war  in  a  suffering  condition,  deserves  the  severest 
and  now  holds  possession  of  political  power?  Andean  reprobation  on  the  score  aUke  of  public  policy  and 
there  be  hope  of  the  future  so  long  as  these  destruc-  common  humanity. 

tive  principles  run  their  course  unrebuked  and  un-  JSesohedf  That  ihe  sympathy  of  the  Democratic 
curbed  ?  The  sound  elements  of  society  must  be  party  is  heartily  and  earnestly  extended  to  the  sol- 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  body  politic  be  purged  of  diers  of  our  army  and  the  seamen  of  our  navy^  who 
its  unhealthy  elements,  and  in  places  of  public  trust,  are  and  have  been  in  the  field  under  the  flag  of  their 
Just  and  broad-minded,  pure  and  tolerant  men  be  country ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  attaining  power,  they 
substituted  for  radicals  and  corruptionists.  Then  will  receive  all  the  care,  protection,  and  regara  that 
will  the  laws  be  kept ;  then  will  free  individual  ac-  the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  have 
tion  be  permitted  and  permissible ;  crime  only  will  so  nobly  earned. 

S?d1Wednrpe^^^^^^^^  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky  «ud :  "Thedel- 

erance,  waste,  bloodshed,  and  debauchment  of  the  «gat«8  from  the  West  were  of  the  opinion  that 

national  life  1  oironmstances  may  occur  between  noon  of  to- 

The  Democratic  Convention   assembled  at  day  and  the  4th  of  March  next,  which  will  mi^ 

Ohic4o  on  August  29th,  ^d  wTorganized  i*  P^Oper  for  the  Democracy  of  the  country 

by  thf  election  ?f  Horatio  Seymour?  o^f  ^  ^JZ^\^  "S^^w W  3^;  on    wht^^^^ 

York,  as  chairman.    Gen.  Geo.  B.  McOleUan  "'^^^  ^^,   ^f^'V^^  resolution,  which  was 

was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.    He  re-  "^^^Tl^f  ??    n         .-       ^.  u      .  ^.    a- 

ceived  202i  votes,  and  Thos.  H.  Seymour,  of  ^^J^f  That  this  Convention  shall  not  be  dis- 

ri           oot       ,      ^  rS:           .   ^   wcjriuwui,  UA  golvcd  by  adjoummeut  at  the  close  of  its  business, 

Uonn.,  28i  votes.     Ihe  nomination  was  subse-  ^^^  shall  recSain  organized,  subject  to  be  called  at 

quently  made  unanimous.     Geo.  H.  Pendleton  any  time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National  Com- 

was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.    The  mittee  shall  designate. 

views  of  the  Convention  were  expressed  in  the  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention 

following  resolutions:  notified  Gen.  McClellan  of  his  nomination, 

Bnoloid,  That  in  the  future,  as  m  the  past,  we  wHl  which  he  accepted  in  the  following  letter : 
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Obanov,  N.  J.,  September  8th.  rights  of  citizens  and  the  /ights  of  States  md  fh« 

7b  San.  Horatio  Seymovr  and  othere.  Committee^  dbe.:  bmding  authoritj  of  law  over  the  I  resident,  onnj, 

Gbntlkmbn  :  I  Lav<)  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  and  people,  are  subjects  of  not  less  vital  importance 

receipt  of  your  letter  informing,  me  of  my  nomina-  in  war  tnan  in  peace. 

tion  bj  the  Democratic  National  Convention  recently  Believing  that  the  views  here  expressed  are  those 

held  at  Chicago,  as  their  candidate  at  the  next  elec-  of  the  Convention  and  the  i>eople  von  repiepent.  I 

tion  for  President  of  the  United  States.  accept  the  nomination.    I  realize  the  weigbtof  the 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  this  responsibility  to  be  borne  should  the  people  ratify 

nomination  comes  to  me  unsought.    I  am  happy  to  your  choice.    Conscious  of  my  own  weucness,  I  can 

know  that  when    the    nomination  was  made,  the  only  seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  the  Ruler  of  the 

record  of  my  public  life  was  kept  in  view.      The  TJniverse,  and,  relying  on  His  all-powerful  aid,  do 

effect  of  long  and  varied  service  in  the  army,  during  my  best  to  restore  Union  and  peace  to  a  suffering 

war  and  peace,  has  been  to  strengthen  and  make  in-  people,  and  to  establish  and  ffuara  their  liberties  ana 

delible  in  my  mind  and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  rights.              Very  respectmllv, 

for  the  Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of  our  GEO.  B.  HcCLELLAN. 

country  impressed  upon  me  in  early  youth.    These  i.  .     i  j.          .            t .  t 

feelings  have  thus  far  guided  the  course  of  my  life,  The  political  discnssions  wnicn  no\r  ensued 

and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  its  end.    The  exist-  were  conducted  with  great  vigor  and  Bpirit. 

ence  of  more  than  one  Government  over  the  region  Xhe  Democratic  party  were  early  made  to  take 

PJI  Z%Zt>nI  fhf  h%V°in»?of  "ih'eT^pu!  *  defensive  P^ition  instead  of  being  a»«lanta. 
The  preservation  of  our  Union  was  the  sole  avowed  ^^  ^^  Charged  that  the  second  resolution  con- 
object  for  which  the  war  was  commenced.  It  should  templated  a  cessation  of  hostilities  under  an 
have  been  conducted  for  that  object  only,  and  in  armistice  which  might  lead  to  peace  with  a  dis- 

rio^n^'to^dwlLw  wh^^^                          ^  Thus^'con-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^'    Notwithstanding  this 

ducted"  the'^work^rrecondliltion  ^uld  have*bee''n  disadvantage  they  marshalled  their  forces  with 

easy,  and  we  might  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  our  *"  then*  ancient  energy.     They  urged  in  reply 

many  victories  on  land  and  sea.  that  the  war  was  conducted  not  so  much  to 

The  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the  exercise  restore  the  Union  as  to  destroy  the  State  insti- 

of  a  spirit  of  concihation  and  compromise.    To  re-  ^ution  of  slavery.    Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary 

store  and  preserve  it,  the  same  spmt  must  prevail  in  \  X.  ^          .    r.'            •^'^•m**,  t««  •.t^^^^muj 

our  councils  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.    The  ^}  °^^y  °i?^  ^^^  argument  m  a  speedi  at 

reftstoblishment  of  the  Union,  in  all  its  integritjr,  is  Auhurn  on  September  8d,  with  these  words: 

speak  for  the 
I  think  I  can 


stitutional  rigkts  of%very  State.    The  Union  is  the  l™«  the  ww  to  a  speedv  and  successful  end,  wiU 

one  condition  of  peace.    Ve  ask  no  more.  ^  1?°?''''* *l  ^'T*  ^      k"  ^"^A^iJ^  expenenoe 

Let  me  add  what  I  doubt  not  was,  although  unex-  "^j"  "1?,^  **^»*  ^f^  ,^  ^«  ""^i^^^^'Sf'^*' 

pressed,  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention,  as  it  U  of  ^'"^^y*  ^}\  *  ™^  ^.  *^«  1??  4k*°^-    ^^"^  ^a%  '^ 

the  people  they  represent,  that  when  any  one  State  !"^^°l*  ?^*"  have  disbanded  their  armies  and  hud 

is  willing  to  retirn  to  the  dnion  it  should  ie  received  f  S^°  ^^^^  ^^*  **»®  Z""  ^^  instantly  cease ;  and 

at  once  ^th  a  full  guarantee  of  all  its  constitutional  »"**>«  ^^  meitoures  ^en  existinjr,  including  those 

rights.    If  a  franl^  earnest,  and  persistent  effort  to  ^*»'«^  »^«^V  slavery,  will  cease  ilso:   and  all  the 

obtam  these  objecte  should  fail,*the  responsibiUty  "f°"^^  economical,  and  pohtical  questions  ^ecting 

for  ulterior  consequences  will  fkll  upon  those  who  f  "^"^^  "  °*?^"»  which  shaU  ^^^^.^^^^^fh,^ 

remain  in  arms  Jainst  the  Union,  Ut  the  Union  llT '^^iJi'*?^?^*'  ??1^*'*^'*  w  ^^Kf***-I^*'^' 

must  be  preserve?  at  all  hazards.    I  could  not  look  ^^^^^  whether  they  arose  before  the   cml  war 

in  the  fa?c  my  gallant  comrades  of  the  army  and  ^«K*f »  °J  whether  they  grew  out  of  it  wiU  by  force 

navy  who  have  skived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and  jj  *J®  .^''°;?*"??"»  ^f  *5  V^lu  ^  *^®  "-bitramcnt 

tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice  if  so  f^^^  °^"'*«  *>^  1*^'  '"^  *°  ^^  ^<>"°«^  <>f  *««^ 

many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  brethren  had  been  in  ^*"^''* 

vain,  that  we  had  abandoned  that  Union  for  which  Again,  at  Washington,  on  Sept.  14th,  in  an  ad» 

^^^^r^^^!^""  perilled  our  Uves.    A  vast  majority  ^^  ^o  the  members  of  the  I^cohi  and  John- 

of  our  people,  whether  in  the  army  and  navy  or  at  ^^^   *  ««^>.:«*5^^   v^  ««:^ 

home,  wouid,  as  I  would,  hail  with  unbounded  joy  ^on  Association,  he  said : 

the  permanent  restoration  of  ^eace  on  the  basis  of  Fellow-citizens,  the  Democracy  at  Chicaso,  after 
the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  without  the  effu-  waiting  six  weeks  to  see  whether  this  war  for  the  Union 
sion  of  another  drop  of  blood,  but  no  peace  can  be  is  to  succeed  or  fail,  finally  concluded  that  it  would 
permanent  without  Union.  fail,  and  therefore  went  in  for  a  nomination  and  plat- 
As  to  the  other  subjects  presented  in  the  resolu-  form  to  make  it  the  sure  thinff  by  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tions  of  the  Convention,  I  need  only  say  that  I  tilities  and  an  abandonment  of  the  contest.  At  Balti- 
should  seek  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  more,  on  the  contrary,  we  determined  that  there 
and  the  laws  framed  in  accordance  therewith,  the  should  be  no  such  thins^ as  failure,  and  therefore  we 
ruleof  my  duty  and  the  limitation  of  Executive  pow-  went  in  to  save  the  Union  by  battle  to  the  last, 
er;  endeavor  to  restore  economy  in  public  expendl-  Sherman  and  Farra^t  have  knocked  the  bottom  oat 
tures,  redstablish  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  by  of  the  Chicago  nominations,  and  the  elections  in  Vor- 
the  operation  of  a  more  vigorous  nationality  resume  mont  and  Maine  prove  the  Baltimore  nominations 
our  commanding  position  among  the  nations  of  the  staunch  and  sound.  The  issue  is  thus  squarely  made 
earth.  The  condition  of  our  finances,  the  deprecia-  up— McClellan  and  disunion,  or  Lincoln  and  IJnion. 
tion  of  the  paper  money  and  the  burdens  tnereby  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  result  on  that  issue  V 
imposed  on  labor  and  capital,  shows  the  necessity  (Cries of  ** No.'''  "No.'')  Nor  do  I  have  any  donbt* 
of  a  return  to  a  sound  financial  system,  while  the  Many  thanks,  my  friends,  for  this  visit                   ^ 
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The  victories  of  Gen.  Sherman  at  Atlanta  2d.  That  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  Beptember, 

and  Rear  Admiral  Farragut  at  MobHe  were  f^""™®°^ff?  •*  *5*  J^^"'' ^^  t'^el^J  ^*^^'>^/y  ^oonj 

^^^^^^^^A  ^-^  a^«*  o;i   «« J  4.1.^  A  ^.^:»;«4«»4.:^«.  there  shall  be  fired  a  salute  of  one  hundred  ffuns  at 

announced  on  Sept.  2d,  and  the  Administration  ^^  ^„^„^i  ^^  Washington,  and  at  New  Yorl,  Bos- 

immediately  used  them  with  great  effect.     On  ton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsbure,  Newport, 

the  next  day  the  following  orders  were  issued  Ey.,  and  St.  Louis,  and  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Fen. 

by  the  President :  sacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  Newbern  the  da^  after  the 

Exaoimyx  Maksion,     )  receipt  of  this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achierements 

WAsmnoToic  Cnnr,  Sept  8, 1861  f  of  the  army  under  command  of  Maior-General  Shcr- 

The  signal  success  that  Dirine  Providence  has  man  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  capture  of 

recently  rouchsafed  to  the  operations  of  the  United  Atlanta.    The  Secretary  of  War  will  issue  directions 

States  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  for  the  execution  of  this  order, 

the  redaction  of  Fort  PoweU.  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Morgan,  and  the  elorions  acnieyements  or  the  army  r\    a     j.  ih'xi.  /^       -r>            j.     •i.i.ji         jf 

under  Mijor-General  Sherman  in  the  State  of  Geor-  On  Sept.  17th  Cren.  Fremont  withdrew  from 

gia,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  cit7  of  Atlanta^  the  field  ns  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    In 

call  for  devout  acknowledsment  to  the   Supreme  his  letter  he  said : 

Being,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations.  „,«.,.,           .,.-., 
It  is  therefore  requested  that  on  next  Sunday,  in  all  The  Presidential  question  has,  in  effect,  been  en- 
places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  thank^ving  tcred  upon  in  such  a  way,  that  the  union  of  the  Repub- 
be  offered  to  Hun  for  His  mercy  in  preserving  our  hcan  party  has  become  a  paramount  necessity.    The 
national  existence  against  the  insurgent  rebels  who  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  signifies  either  separa 

have  been  waging  a  cruel  i '-  "  "*^-  '^ **""  «-—*-♦-»-<"»-—"♦  -'J*^  -i«^«-«     rru^  nv.«-«, 

ment  of  the  United  States 
also  that  prayer  be  mode 

our  brave  solaiers  and  thei , 

have  so  often  and  so  gallantly  perilled  their  lives  in  to  the  redstablishment  of  the  Union  without  s 


our  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  the  field,  who     The  Republican  candidate  is,  on  the  contrary,  pledged 


and  that  He  will  continue  to  uphold  the  Government  consistent  with  my  antecedents  and  my  principles  in 
of  the  United  States  against  all  the  efforts  of  public  withdrawing— not  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Lin- 
enemies  and  secret  foes.     ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  coin,  but  to  do  my  part  toward  preventing  the  elec- 

^  «»  „       »  tion  of  the  Democratic  candidate.    In  respect  to  Mr. 

X.       I  *u     J^raoDTjvi  Mahbiok  Sept  8, 18J4.  Lincoln  I  continue  to  hold  exactiy  the  sentiments 

The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  President  contained  in  my  letter  of  acceptance.    I  consider 

to  Admiral  Farragut  and  Major-General  Canby  for  t^at  his  administration  has  been  poIiticaUy,  miU- 

the  skUl  and  harmony  with  which  the  recent  opera-  ^^w    and  financially  a  failure,  and  that    its  ne- 

taons  in  MobUe  hMbor  and  against  Fort  Powell,  Fort  cessary  continuance  is  a  cause  of  regret  foi;^  the 

Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan  were  planned  and  earned  count^. 
into  execution ;  also  to  Admiral  Farragut  and  Major-  ^* 

General  Granger,  under  whose  immeaiate  command         A  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  known  as 

they  were  conducted,  and  to  the  gallant  commanders  Peace  Democrats  (see  Oonobbss,  U.  S.,  Speech 
on  sea  and  land,  and  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  enjra«ed       f  j    j  f  ^r^\  fli«aRtiftfi  a<1  with  th  a 

in  the  operations,  for  their  energy  and  courage,  Aibh,  ^•^  ^'  ^J^^  ^  J^^i^^'  ^^^  QissatlSliea  WiUi  the 

under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  have  been  crowned  proceedings  Of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 

with  brilliant  success,  and  have  won  for  them  the  ap-  contemplated  holding  another  Convention  and 

plause  and  thanks  of  the  nation.  making  an  independent  nomination.    Thefol- 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  lowing  letter  from  Mr.  Long  explains  this  move- 

ExBCimvB  Maitbion,  Sept  8, 1864.  ment: 

The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  President  CnroroNATi,  Sept  29, 1S91 

to  Major-General  William  T.  Sherman  and  the  gal-        ^t  dbab  Sib  :  Tour  favor  of  the  22d  was  duly  re- 

lant  officera^and  soldiers  of  his  command  before  ceived,  and  should   have   had  an  earlier  answer. 

Atlanta,  for  the  distiMUished  fbihty,  courj^e,  and  Yft^^^i  of  time  is  my  excuse,  however,  for  not  doing 

perseverance  ^played^m  the  campaign  in  Gioij;ia,  ^     j  ^^  not  go  to  New  Vork.    Amos  Green,  of 

which,  under  Ihvine  power,  resulted  m  the  capture  nunois,  who  wai  one  of  the  conferees,  and  present 

of  the  city  of  AtUnta.  ^t  ^1  th^  meetings  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  was 

The  marches,  battles,  sieges,  wid  other  mihtary  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^0%  fiiU  detail  of  aU  they  did. 
operations  that  have  signahxed  this  campaign  must        ^hey  had  passed  a  resolution  to  hold  a  Convention 

render  It  famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  have  in  this  city,  during  the  present  week,  for  the  purpose 

entitied  those  who  have  participated  therem  to  the  ^f  making  an  indepenSent  nomination,  but  on  the 

applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation.  ^^^^i  t  ^f^^j  despatch  of  Tuesday  night,  which  was 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  qq^  received  by  General  Singleton  until  Wednesday, 

ExBornvB  MAirsioir.    )  thev  then  rescmded  the  resolution,  concluding  that 

Washxkoton  Cmr,  Sept  8, 1861  f  if  Ohio  would  do  nothing  thev  would  do  likewise. 

Ordered:  And,  upon  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution,  the 

1st.  That  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  September,  << Metropolitan  Record"  and  "Freeman's  Journal" 

commencing  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  noon,  there  caved  in,  but  Ben  Wood  determined  to  stand  out 

shall  be  given  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  alone,  and  is  doing  so  manfully,  at  a  loss  of  from 

Anenal  and  Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  and  on  Tues-  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  week. 

day,  the  6th  of  September,  or  on  the  day  after  the        Singleton  is  in  Washin^on  now,  and  has  not  been 

receiptof  this  order,  at  each  arsenal  and  navy  yard  in  home  since  the  Convention.    His  whole  soul  is  in 

the  United  States,  for  the  recent  brilliant  achieve-  the  cause,  and  he  is  at  this  time  operating  through  a 

ments  of  the  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  United  channel  yon  would  not  suspect,  but  which  has  been 

States  in  the  harbor  of  Mobile  and  the  reduction  of  confided  to  me  in  confidence. 
Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan.    The        There  is  noenthusiasminthe  Democracy  here,  and 

Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  I^avy  wiU  the  election  is  almost  g^ing  by  default,  and  I  see 

Issue  the  neoessary  directions  in  their  respective  de-  nothing  but  defeat ;  I  cannot  see  it  differently.    But 

partments  for  the  execution  of  this  crder.  a  short  time  will  determine  it  now.    I  hope  to  set 
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yov  afc  the  proposed  Peace  ConTentioii  in  this  city,  for  the  next  royaffe  shall  start  with  the  best  possible 

on  the  18th  of  next  month.    Very  truly,  yours.  chance  of  saving  uie  ship.    This  is  doe  to  the  people^ 

ALEaANDEK  long.  both  on  principle  and  under  the  Constitution.  Their 

No  pnblic  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati  SlVu°°K;"ly|PdXe?L*Sy*^re\o1?^^^^^ 

as  contemplated.  immediate  peace,  eren  at  the  loss  of  their  country 


the 

thized 

•X  J     ~''lL  17'  ~-u —  ~j.x,~l~lv,     '  ^^~     p  YtT'  nowever,  mey  are  stiu  resoivea  to  preserre  their 

united  with  the  charge  that  the  policy  of  the  country  and  their  Uberties,  and  in  thfs,  in  office  or 

Chicago    Convention    tended    to    separation,  outofittlamresolredtostandbjthem.    I  may  add 

caused  the  publication  of  the  following  letter :  that,  in  this  purpose  to  save  the  countir  and  its  lit. 

OiKCTOAxi;  October  IT,  1864:  Jf^jf » no  classes  of  people  aeem  so  nearfy  unanimoni 

My  dear  Sie  :  I  have  received  your  friendly  letter.  "  *^®  soldiers  m  the  field  and  the  sMlors  afloat    Do 

MaUgnant  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  are  so  ^^I  "^S*  ^*P  ***?•  "Sl?  u?'  '*xv  Who  "hould  qnail 

frequent  in  our  poUtical  struggles,  that  I  have  rarely  ''»*"«  *^f7  ^^S!*V .  ^^  ^'«"  *^«  soldiers  and  sea- 

undertaken  to  correct  or  refufe  them.   I  make  no  pri  ™«°'  ^i*^  "^^  *heir  brave  commanders ! 

fessiona  of  a  new  faith,  only  repeat  my  reiterated  In  order  to  enable  the  soldiers  absent  from  a 

professions  of  an  old  one,  when  I  say  there  is  no  one  State,  and  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

b^^^h^^ae'n^^L'^mJbKX  :S^  J»  vote  at  eleotion«,  acta  hjd  been  passedTr 

would  more  earnestly  labor  for  its  restoraUouTby  all  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  States, 

means  which  will  effect  that  end,  than  myself.    The  In  some  of  these  States  it  hod  been  necessary 

Union  is  the  guarantee  of  the  peace,  the  power,  the  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  authorize 

prosperity  of  this  people,  and  no  man  would  depre-  ^^  passage  of  such  an  act.    On  the  part  of  the 

cate  more  heartily,  or  oppose  more  persistently,  the     /T.^„«Iirr^„*    xu«   ijun^-,:^-.  •^ i  K^^    ^ 

estabUshment  of  another*^GovemmeSt  oyer  any  por-  Government,  the  followmg  regulations  were 

tion  of  the  territory  ever  within  its  limits.    I  am  in  issued  from  the  Acgutant-General's  Office  at 

favor  of  eztendinff  no  conditions,  insisting  upon  no  Washington : 

terms  not  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  and  I  am  i^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  f^  distribution  of  tickets 

opposed  to  any  course  of  g)hcy  which  wdl  defeat  the  ^^ng  soldiers  in  the  field,  who,  by  the  laws  of  their 

refistabhshment  of  the  Government  upon  its  old  respective  States,  are  entitled  ti  vote  the  appioacb. 

foundations  and  its  tcrntonal  integnty.  ing  elections,  tiie  foUowing  rules  and  regukSons  m 

I  am,  very  truly,  yo"™»  Sf%««rT>T-,-,miT  prescribed : 

m    rr       t        i>  it            v      v  ^£^^^T^^'  1.  One  agent  for  each  army  corps  may  be  deagM- 

To  Hon.  John  B.  Haskik,  New  York,  ^^  ^    the*&tate  executiye,  or  by  the  State  conS 

On  October  19th  a  number  of  citizens  of  *««  ^"^  «*?*^^Po^^*J5*l„P"f*y»  ^^?i  on  ppesenting  his 

Ma.^l«,d,  riding  in  Waddngton,  accompanied  ^^f'jt ^^t^^'^hlt^ir^"^' tt^t 

by  a  delegation  of  the  Lincoln  and  Jonnson  a  pass  to  the  headquarters  of  the  corps  for  which  he 

Club,  serenaded  the  President  in  the  evening,  is  designated,  with  tickets,  or  proxies  when  required 

when  he  made  the  following  brief  address :  hy  State  laws,  which  may  be  placed  by  him  in  the 

FEI.NDS  AND  FBLLOw-CmzBNS :  I  am  notified  that  Su^Slfi;"^^^^^^^^^                                    "^^"^ '" 

this  is  a  compliment  paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  ^|*"rMHnn  S«nf.?n^n7.«?h  ^n^^}\.n.  nnt  in 

resident  in  this  district.    I  infer  that  the  adoption  of  ^'  <^ivihan  inspectors  of  each  political  party,  not  to 

Se  new  Constitution  for  the  sSe  fSrnishes  tfie  occa-  ?*^?®^  ?°f  ^^l  «*^J*  hngade,  may  m  Uke  manner  be 

.    "«"^""*»"''«**"»*  *"t  «,u^  iji»w  xw*  i»»o««  «io  vvvo^  desimated,  who  shall  receive  passes  on  application 

sion  and  tiiat  m  your  view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  ^  tS^adjutant-general,  to  be  present  on  Z  day  of 

constitutes  the  chief  ment  of  the  new  Constitution.  ^^^^     (^       ^|  ^  the  electioM  we  feirly  <Snducted. 

anfthen,;S^^aSd^rffl^  8.  No  political  speeches,  harangues,  o?^^^^ 

gretthatitdid'notoccur  two  vU  sooner,  whic  T^^mml^Tng^r^^^^                      to  take  such 

am  sure,  would  have  wyed  to  fiie  nation  more  money  j^^,^  „  ^^A^  essential  to  secure  freedom  and 

than  would  have  met  all  the  pnvate  loss  incident  to  fo?^^^  the  elecW  and  that  thefbewjudiicted 

themeasure.    But  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  smce^ly  ^ithdueregirdtogo_od%rder  andnuli^d"^^^ 

eta,  oi 
legal 

the  I 

has 

should 

and  the  end  of  my  constitutional  term,  do  what  I  may 

be  able  to  ruin  the  Government.    Others  regard  the  It  vas  charged  by  one  party  that  some  of  the 

foot  that  the  CWcagp  Convention  adjouraed,  not  ^^^  ^s  committed  frauds,  and  they  were  a^ 

die,  but  to  meet  again  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particu-  °  .  X    ^-v*"""*'*^^  **»ia«o,  .«ja*  i«.«j     ^.i:^^-- 

lar  individual,  aslkie  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if  rested  and  tned  subsequently  by  a  mihtay 

their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will  at  once  seize  commission.     It  was  charged  by  the  opposite 

control  of  the  Government.  ^            ^  party  that  the  votes  of  soldiers  sent  throDgh 


shall  remain  President  until  the  fourth  of  next  March,  tary  commanders  of  Departments  considered  it 

tktere  I^'Cl^iS^r^hS^brdut^^^^  ^}>'  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^«  <^^  "^^ 'l^f^f'  "^ 

ident  on  tiie  fourth  of  March ;  and  that  in  th  y  interval  enter  the  country  froni  Canada  and  vote  tof 

I  BhaU  do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  hehn  President^  and  make  raids  upon  the  people. 
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Oa  Oct,  28  Gen.  Dix  issued  an  order  stating  Butler  assmnes  command  of  thi  troops  arriTinff  and 

that  satisfactory  information  had  reached  him  *f»°°*  ^  ""^®'  detailed  for  duty  in  the  State  ofNew 

.••.       vi           J.     '     ri       jja-       ji.           1  X  OFK,  to  meet  ezistioiz  emergencies, 

that  rebel  agents  m  Canada  designed  to  send  To  correct  misapprliiension,  to  soothe  the  fears  of 

into  the  United  States  large  numbers  of  refa-  the  weak  and  timia,  to  allay  the  nervousness  of  the 

geeS)  deserters,  and  enemies  of  the  GK)vemment,  ill-adyised,  to  silence  aU  false  rumors  circulated  bj 

to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election,  and  it  was  ^^  ™en  for  wicked  purposes,  and  to  contradict  once 

not  nnUkely  that  they  would  subs^ecpently  be  S,V^e'^tiX',!^prttdt'^fi1'ea^ofTh7p!^o! 

organized  to   snoot    respectable   citizens    and  pie— the  commanding  General  takes  occasion  to  de- 

plunder  public  property.     He  said-such  persons  dare  that  troops  have  been  detailed  for  duty  in  this 

were  liable  to  punishment,  and  no  efforts  would  district  suflBcient  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 

be  spared  to  arrest  them.    All  Provost  Marshals  States,  to  protect  pubUc  property,  to  prevent  and 

«».ii  ^^^«4.:r>c.  «rA«o.  «"k«»«.«;i  4.r.  Ar.4.^^4.  „„^"k  ^«-  puuish  incursions  into  our  borders,  and  to  insure 

ana  deputies  were  charged  to  detect  such  per-  J,jm  ^^1  quiet. 

sons,  and  electors  were  recommended  to  take  if  it  were  not  within  the  information  of  the  Gov- 

measures  for  their  own  security  and  to  aid  the  emment  that  raids,  like  in  quality  and  object  to  that 

authorities   in    bringing    rebel  emissaries    to  Jtn^de  at  St.  Albans,  were  in  contemplation,  there 

punishment.  Effective  measures  would  be  taken  ^p^^^iJtioM  ^^^"^  °^  necessity  for  precautionary 

to  prevent  their  return  into  Canada.^   All  per-  ^'iC^ommanding  General  has  been  pained  to  see 

sons  firom  the  rebel  States  were  reqnired  to  re-  publications  by  some  not  too  well-informed  persons, 

port  to  the  military  authorities  in  ^ew  York  or  that  the  presence  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States 

to  the  Provost  Marshals  in   other  places  for  ^^^  by  possibility,  have  an  effect  upon  the  free 

registi-y  bytiie  8d  of  November,  othei^ise  they  ^Xt^4^^\«^^^^ 

would  be  treated  as  spies  and  emissanes.  The  soldiers  of  the  United  States  are  specially  to 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Couch,  commanding  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  interference  with  the  elec- 

the  Department  of  the  Susquehiuma,  issued  an  tion  unless  the  civil  authorities  are  overcome  with 

ali^'ni'ST^?  '1^1  ^^ff^.^^^  1^^^^,  ^'The^iSSesTthe  United  States  are  "ministers  of 
and  citizens  of  rebel  States  who  were  in  timt  good  and  not  of  evil."  They  are  safeguards  of  con- 
department,  or  who  might  enter  it  before  the  stitutional  liberty,  which  is  prbbi>om  to  do  right,  not 
8th  day  of  November,"  to  report  to  the  nearest  wrong.  They  can  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers  only, 
district  or  town  Provost  M^rahpl^  that  they  '^^  *?®*®  ^^^  ^^^  *^®™  "^  accused  by  their  own 
might  be  registered  and  description  recorded,  TeHv^'citizen  having  a  right  to  vote  act  accord- 
and  receive  proper  certificates  and  papers.  Per-  ing  to  the  inspiration  or  his  own  judgment,  freely, 
sons  belonging  to  any  of  the  classes  above  men-  He  will  be  protected  in  that  right  by  the  whole  power 
tioned  found  within  the  limits  of  the  depart-  ofthe  Government  ifit  shall  become  necessary, 
ment  on  or  after  the  date  named,  without  au-  ,. -^t*^<*K^^  ^*  "  ?°*  Possible  "octly  to  separate 
•i-i«/N«;4-^  rv»  «rT^/v  v.^  ^;ii »<«:»»  ^rv7L«..ni««.  ^«*  the  illegal  from  the  legal  vote — "the  tares  from  tho 
tiionty,  or  who  by  piUagmg,  counselhng  out-  wheat  »^-but  it  U  possible  to  detect  and  punish  the 
break,  destruction  of  me  or  property,  or  m  any  fraudulent  voter  after  the  election  is  over, 
manner  acting  as  enemies  of  the  Government,  Fraudulent  voting  in  election  of  United  States  offi. 
would  be  regarded  as  spies,  and  subjected  to  cers  is  an  offence  against  the  peace  and  digjnity  of  the 

summary  punishment.     All  military  officials  U^*ed  States. 

J.  •  ii         •  •     J  X             1       11  XI.     •  X  Everyman  knows  whether  he  is  a  duly  quahfied 

^^®  f^  I  eiyomed  to  guard  weU  the  mteg-  ^^ter,  4nd  he  who  votes,  not  being  qualifii^  does  a 

nty  of  the  ballot-box.  grievous  wrong  against  light  and  knowledge. 

At  the  same  time,  also.  Gen.  Hooker,  com-  Specially^  is  fraudulent  voting  a  deadly  sin  and 

manding  the  Northern  Department,  with  head-  heinous  crime,  deserving  condign  punishment  in 

quarters  at  Gmcinnati,  issued  an  order  stating  iH^^'lu^'.^^'^l  rebeUioufly  seceded  f5x)m,  and  repu- 

^  *  tT   V  j          •     ^\^  Z^  ^,      jV  T\.   ""^""^o  diated  their  allegiance  to  this  Government  when  at 

that  he  had  received  infonnation  that  it  was  the  their  homes  in  the  South,  now  having  fled  here  for 

intention  of  a  large  body  of  men  on  the  North-  asylum,  abuse  the  hospitaUty  of  the  State  and  dem- 

em  frontier,  on  each  side  of  the  line,  open  on  one  e«>cy  of  the  Government  by  interfering  in  the  election 

side  and  in  disguise  on  the  other,  to  organize  at  of  oar  rulers.                                          u       i.    * 

♦"Kfi  Ananfn^  ^i^/^ff/xr^    +0.  i'^4-^,^^J^  ™^*i.  4.T.«  i^  Such  mcu  pflo  rebellion  upon  treason,  breach  of 

the  ensuing  election,  to  mterfere  witii^  tiie  in-  ^jt^  upon  pe^uiy,  and  forfeit  the  amnesty  accorded 

tegrity  of   the  election,  and,  when  m   their  them.    It  will  not  be  well  for  them  to  do  so. 

power,  to  cast  illegal  votes ;  in  fact,  in  any  way  There  can  be  no  military  organization  in  any  State, 

to  interfere  with  the  honest  expressions  of  the  known  to  the  laws,  save  the  militia  and  armies  ofthe 

electors.    He  accordingly  directed  all  military  ^""^^^  states,    ^^^^^^^^^j^j  j,  bxjtleb 

commanders  and  provost   mardials  to  adopt  ^  y.  Puwkr,  Captoin,  A.'d.  C,  A.  A.  A.  General, 
measures  at  once  to  prevent  this  mterference 

with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  to  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  2d  a  large  meeting 

Eunishment  all  persons  who  might  offend  the  of  persons  called  "War  Democrats,"  was  held 

iws  in  this  particular.  at  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York  City.    Mty.- 

On  Nov.  6th  M^vj.-Gen.  Butler,  who  had  ar-  Gen.  Dix  was  the  principal  speaker.    Without 

rived  at  New  York  a  few  days  previous,  issued  inserting  the  lengthy^  resolutions  adopted  by 

the  following  order,  which  explained  his  pod*  the  meeting,  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 

tion  and  duties  in  that  city :  of  General  Dix  at  Sanduiy,  Ohio,  on  Oct.  26th, 

HEADQtrAUTEits  CxTY  OF  Nbw  Tobk,  Nov.  5, 1861  iiidicates  the  general  views  of  the  assemblage: 

General  Orders  Ko.  1.    In  obedience  to  the  orders  I  will  say  one  word,  however,  on  the  subject  which 

of  the  President,  and  by  the  assignment  of  Maj.-Gen.  lies  nearest  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man— I  mean  the 

Dizy  commanding  Department  of  the  East,  Maj.-Gen.  rebellion.    It  has  been  my  conviction  fr^m  the  begin- 
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ning  that  we  can  have  no  honorable  peaoe  until  the 
inaureent  armies  are  dispersed  and  the  leaders  of  the 
rebeluoD  expelled  from  the  conntrj.  I  belieye  that 
a^  cessation  of  hostilities  would  lead  inevitably  and 
directly  to  a  recognition  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and 
when  1  saj  this  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  can  have  no 
part  in  anj  political  movement  of  which  the  Chicago 
platform  is  the  basis.  No,  fellow-citizens,  the  out' 
nope  of  securing  an  honorable  peace — a  peace  which 
shall  restore  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  lies  in 
a  steady,  persistent,  and  unremitting  prosecution  of 
the  war;  and  I  belieye  the  judgment  of  every  right- 
thinking  man  will  soon  bring  him  to  this  con- 
viction. 

The  great  interest  taken  by  a  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  the  country  in  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  is  stated  in  the  "Ohristian 


Be^ster,"  Nov.  12th,  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination.    It  says : 

Last  Sunday,  allusion  was  made  to  the  election,  by 
very  many  dergvmen,  and  the  drift  of  their  remarks 
were  unmistakable.  The  New  York  correapondent 
of  the  "  Boston  Journal "  says :  ''  Nearly  every  pulpit 
yesterday  resounded  with  patriotic  appeals.  Most  of 
them  were  draped  with  the  American  flag,  and  flung 
out  the  nation's  banner  from  their  flagstaffs." 

The  New  York  "Tribune"  reports  Mr.  Beecher's 
discourse  on  Sunday  evening,  and  characterizes  it 
as  the  sixth  and  cfosing  sermon  of  a  remarkable 
series.  From  the  remotest  border  of  Maine  to  tike 
rebel  line,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  duties 
of  the  hour  were  made  the  topic  of  prayer  and  sermon. 

The  election  for  President  took  place  on  2fo- 
yember  6th,  and  the  vote  was  as  follows : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geoivia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas , 

Ken  tacky   ..... 

lionlsiana , 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Maasachosetts . . 

Michigan , 

Minnesota.... -w. 

Mississli 

Mlsstmi 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  ... 

Ohio. 

Oregon •. . . , 

Pennsylvania , 

Bhode  Island , 

South  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Yh^Ia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 


1864. 


JUpmh. 
Uneoln. 


MeClelUn. 


Rtjmk 

Bbjority. 


68,008 
44,091 

8,115 


sippi 
iri... 


189,486 

160,288 

88,076 

10,441 


61,808 
40,168 
126,742 
86,862 
26^060 

71*676 

8,826 

86,400 

60,728 

868,736 

26!^976 

9,888 

286,891 

18,682 


42,419 

•  •  •  • 

28,152 
88,468 


Total 2,203,881 

Pw  cent '  8S.09 


42,266 

42,285 

8,767 


168.780 
180,288 

49,686 
8,691 

61,478 

•  •  «  • 

44,211 
82,789 
48,746 
67,870 
17,876 

81,626 

6,694 

82,871 

68,024 

861,986 

20is667 
8,467 

276,816 
8,470 


18,821 

10,488 
65,S&4 

1,797,019 

44.91 


16,448 
8,406 
•612 


80,766 
20,006 
89,479 
12.760 
•84,886 

•  •  •  ■ 

17,682 

7,414 

77,887 

17,882 

7,686 

40^060 
8,882 
8,628 

•7,801 
6,748 

•  •  •  • 

68,418 
1,431 

20,076 
5,222 


28,088 

•  •  •  « 

12,714 
17,674 


1800. 


Uneola. 


406,812 


88,178 

48,782 
8,816 


172,161 

188,088 

70,408 

•  •  •  • 

1,864 

■  •  ■  • 

62,811 

2,294 

106,688 

88,480 

22,068 

17,028 

•  •  •  • 

87,619 

68.824 

862,646 

28V,6i0 
^270 
268,080 
12,244 
Elect' rs 


Am. 
DonglM. 


ItaM. 
Braek^a. 


88',868 
1,929 

•  •  •  ■ 

86,110 


1,866,462 
MM 


18,661 

6,227 

88,616 

16,622 

1,028 

867 

11,690 

160,216 

116,609 

66,111 

•  •  •  • 

26,661 
7,626 


6,966 
84,878 
66,067 
11,980 

8,288 
68,801 

•  •  •  • 

25,881 

62,801 

812,610 

2,701 

187,288 

8,961 

16,766 

7,707 

diOBen 

11,860 

•  •  •  • 

6,848 
16,280 

65^021 


l,87^l67 
t9.87 


48,881 
28,788 
84,884 
14,641 

7,887 

8,648 
61,888 

2,404 
12,286 

1,048 

•  •  fl  • 

68,148 

22,681 

6,868 

42,482 


{7«MII. 

BdL 


806 

748 

40,787 

81,817 

•  ■  •  • 

8,118 


48.688 

11,405 

6,006 

178,871 

•  ■  •  • 

by  the 

64,708 

47,648 

218 

74,828 

•  •  •  • 

888 


87,876 
80,084 
6,817 
8,281 
8,864 
6,487 
42,886 
4,818 
6,806 
1,768 

66^068 

80,204 

2,046 

41,760 

28,881 

406 

63 

25,040 

58,878 

•  ■  •  ■ 

441 


44,880 

18,184 

188 

12,776 

•  ■  •  • 

liegls 

68,274 

15,488 

1,869 

74,681 

•  •  • 

161 


1856. 


FlUnwrii. 


80,681 

48,715 

806 


86,800 
84,876 
48,864 

•  ■  •  • 

814 

•  •  ■  • 

67,178 

881 

108,616 

71,768 


88,845 

88,888 
876,007 

187^487 

14^278 
11,467 

lature. 


88,668 
291 

66^090 


46,788 

81,910 

l»v86S 

84,885 

8s004 

6^868 

66,M8 

10&898 

118,670 

86^170 

7^642 
88,164 
8^880 
88,116 
88,287 
68,186 

•  B  ■  • 

85,447 
68,164 

•  •  •  • 

82,788 
46,848 

185,678 
48,246 

170,874 

8Sn(778 
6,680 

78,688 
81,168 
10,668 
88,706 

6^848 


847,858 
18.11 


680,681 

1S.SS 


1,842,164- 
I       n.36 


1,808,028 
44.85 


88,668 

10,787 

86465 

8,615 

6.175 

4,688 

^,838 

87,454 


»4W 

•  •  •  » 

«7.416 
80,708 

8,885 
47,460 
19,619 

1,660 

•  •  •  • 

84,196 
^^584 

•  •  •  « 

488 

84,115 

184,0M 

86,886 

88486 

•  ■  ■  • 

88,803 
1^675 

66,173 

15,689 

543 

60,810 

•  •  •  • 

579 


874,625 


The  total  vote  of  the  people  at  the  Presi- 
dential elections  since  1824,  has  been  as  fol* 
lows: 


Ymt.      Votaw  Iiit»MM. 
182a....  1,162,118 

1982 1,280,481  128,878 

1886.....  1,601,288  810,808 

184a....  2,402,654  801,861 

1844....  2,702,640  888,886 


Ymt. 

1848. ... 
1862.... 
1866.... 
1860.... 
1864  ... 


Vote. 
2,676,284 
8,128,128 
8,882,818 
4,680,188 
4,000,860 


InerMa*. 

tl27,266 

568,846 


687,886 
t679,848 


140,700 


In  1864  there  were  eleven  States  which  did 
hot  vote.  If  the  vote  which  l^ese  States 
cast  in  1860,  viz.,  858,524,  is  deducted  from 
the  vote  of  that  year,  there  will  remain  8,821,- 
069,  being  the  vote  in  1860  of  those  States 
which  voted  in  1864. 

But  the  vote  of  1864  was  increased  over  that 
of  1860  by  the  vote  of  the  Territories  Kansas 


•  Democratic  minority. 


t  DecrMse. 


and  Nevada,  which  had  become  States,  viz., 
86,652.  With  this  deduction,  the  vote  of  1864 
was  8,964,298.  The  vote  of  the  twenty-two 
States  tn  1860  and  1864  was  as  follows : 

Tetf.  Vota. 

1860 8,821,668 

1864 8,964,898 

This  is  the  increase  of  the  vote  of  1864  over 
1860  in  the  twenty-two  Union  States,  indud- 
ing  also  the  vote  of  West  Yirginia,  wMch  was 
83^90. 

The  Presidential  electors  in  1864  were  aa 
follows : 

In  niinois,  the  first  three  named  are  Electon 
at  Large ;  in  all  the  other  States,  the  first  twa 
The  remainder  of  the  names  are  placed  in  the 
numerical  order  of  the  districts  they  represent. 
The  Electors  of  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  New 
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Jersey  voted  for  George  B.  McOlellan  for  Presi- 
dent, and  George  H.  rendleton  for  Vice-Presi- 
,  dent.  The  Electors  in  the  remaining  States 
voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  for  Vice-President. 

CALiFOBiaA. — J.  G.  McGallum,  Samuel  Brannon, 
Charles  Maclaj,  W.  W.  Crane,  Jr..  Walter  Oliver. 

CoNNBCTicuT. — Johii  T.  Wait,  Oiiyer  F.  Winches- 
ter,* James  G.  Batterson,  Samuel  C.  Hubbard,  Sabin 
Ij.  Sajles,  Frederick  A.  Benjamin. 
.    Dblawabs. — Victor  Du  Pont,  Ajers  Stockley,  Har- 
berson  Heinkman. 

Illinois. — John  Douffbertj,  Francis  A.  Hoffman, 
Bemamin  If.  Prentiss,  John  V.  FarweU,  Hon.  Anson 
S.  Miller,  John  V.  Eustace,  James  S.  Bqgue,  John 
J.  Bennet.  W.  T.  Hopkins,  Frank  Blade,  JTC.  Conk- 
ling,  William  Walker,  Thos.  W.  Harris,  F.  A.  Mo- 
Curdj,  A.  N.  Metcalf,  S.  Clifford. 

Indiana. — David  S.  Gooding,  Richard  W.  Thomp- 
son, James  C.  Denny,  Cjrus  T.  Nixon.  Henry  R. 
Pritchard,  Leonidas  Sexton,  Benjamin  F.  Claypool, 
J.  J.  Wright,  John  Osbom,  R.  P.  Davidson,  James 
P.  Belfoi^,  Timothy  B.  Dickinson,  John  M.  Wal- 
lace. 

Iowa. — Charles  Ben  Darwin,  William  G.  Thomp- 
son, John  Van  Valkenberg,  Samuel  S.  Burdett,  Ben- 
jamin T.  Hunt,  Dan.  Anderson,  Gillman  C.  Mudgett, 
Henry  Clay  Henderson. 

Kansas. — ^W.  F.  Cloud,  Thomas  Moonlight, 

■    ,  Robert  McBratnev. 

Kentucky.— Frank  Woliord,  Thornton  F.  Mar- 
shall, T.  A.  Duke,  B«  C.  Bitter.  T.  C.  Winfrey,  J.  P. 
Barbour,  W.  F.  Bullock,  A.  H.  Ward.  George  S. 
Shanklin,  W.  A.  Hoskins,  Harrison  Taylor. 

Louisiana. — W.  T.  Stucker,  Alfred  Shaw,  F.  A 
Woolflev,  J.  R.  Terry,  J.  £.  Shaffer,  J.  K.  Belden, 
S.  G.  Hamilton. 

Mains. — John  B.  Brown.  Abner  Stetson,  Richard 
M.  Chapman,  Thos.  A  D.  Fessenden,  Going  Hathom, 
"Bern,  P.  Gilman,  John  N.  Swaxev. 

Mabtland; — Wm.  J.  Albert,  H.  H.  Goldsborough, 
W.  H.  W.  Farrow,  Wm.  S.  Reese,  R.  S.  Matthews, 
Isaac  Nesbit,  George  W.  Sands. 

Massachusstts. — Edward  Everett,  Whiting  Gris- 
wold,  Richard  Borden,  Artemas  Hale^  Georse  Put- 
nam. J.  M.  G.  Williams,  John  G.  Whittier,  (George 
L.  Davis,  Stephen  M.  Weld,  Levi  Lincoln,  William 
S.  Clark,  John  Wells. 

Michigan.— Robert  R.  Beecher,  Thomas  D.  Gilbert, 
Frederick  Waldorf,  Marsh  Giddinn,  Christian  Eber- 
bach,  Peny  Hannah,  Omar  D.  Conger,  George  W. 
Pack. 

Minnesota.— Chas.  H.  Lindsley,  John  G.  Betz,  J, 
K.  Murdoch,  J.  W,  Morford. 

Missouri.— S.  0.  Scdfield,  C.  D.  Drake,  [lucien 
Eaton,  Barnabas  Smith,  James  C.  Killian,  H.  J. 
Lindenbower,  George  R.  Smith,  Charles  Carpenter, 
I.  C.  Parker,  W.  Smith  Ingham,  J.  T.  C.  Fagg. 

Nevada.— S.  T.  Gage,  A  S.  Peck,  A.  W.  Bald- 
win. 

New  Hampshire.— William  H.  Y.  Hackett,  Daniel 
M.  Christie,  Archibald  H.  Dunlap,  Allen  Giffin,  Hen- 
ry  0.  Kent. 

New  Jbbsbt. — ^William  Patterson,  Furman  L. 
Mulford,  Thomas  McKeon,  William  P.  MoMichael, 
Charles  R.  Comwell,  Francis  S.  Lathrop,  John  Mc- 
Gregor. 

New  York.— Horace  Greeley,  Preston  King,  Oba- 
dlah  Bowne,  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  George  Ricard, 
Abram  J.  Dittcnhoefer,  Wm.  H.  McKinney,  Thos.  B. 
Asten,  Isaac  T.  Smith,  George  Opdyke,  Guy  R.  Pel' 
ton,  Alexander  Davidson,  James  W.  Taylor,  Charles 
L.  Beale,  Thaddeus  Halt,  John  Tweddle,  Cornelius 
L.  Allen,  Alonzo  W.  Morgan.  Hiram  Horton,  Allen 
C.  Churchill,  Ebenezer  Blakeiey,  John  Clarke,  John 
J.  Knox,  Thomas  Kingsford,  (ieorge  W.  Bradford, 


John  E.  Seeley,  Jedediah  Dewej,  Myron  H.  Weaver, 
James  Alley,  John  W.  Stebbms,  William  Bristol, 
Joseph  Candee,  John  P.  Darling. 

Ohio. — John  M.  Connell,  John  P.  Biehn,  John  K. 
Green,  Stanley  Matthews,  Lewis  P.  Gunckel,  Ste- 
phen Johnston,  William  L.  Walker,  Miles  Gardner, 
Henry  W.  Smith,  Ozias  Bowen,  Jacob  Scroggs, 
William  Sheffield,  George  A.  Waller,  Henry  P. 
Page,  James  R.  Stanberry,  John  H.  McCombs, 
Frederick  W.  Wood,  Lorenzo  Danford,  John  Mc- 
Cook,  Seth  Marshall,  Abner  Kellogff. 

Oregon. — George  L.  Woods,  H.  jN.  George,  J.  F. 
Gasley. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Morton  McMichael,  Thomas  Cun- 
ninghain.  Robert  P.  King,  G.  Morrison  Coates, 
Henry  JSumm,  Wm.  H.  Kern,  Barton  H.  Jenks, 
Charles  M.  Bunk,  Robert  Parke,  William  Taylor. 
John  A.  Hiestano,  Richard  H.  Conrell,  Edward 
Hallida^r,  Charles  F.  Reed.  Ellas  W.  Hale,  Charles 
H.  Shriner,  John  B.  Clark,*  David  McConsnehy, 
David  W.  Woods,  Isaac  Benson,  John  Patton,  Sam- 
uel B.  Dick,  Everard  Bierer,  John  P.  Penney,  Ebe- 
nezer McJunkin,  John  W.  Bunehard. 

Rhoue  Islanv.:— Robert  B.  Cranston,  William  S. 
Slater,  Bowse  Babcock,  Simon  Henr^  Greene. 

TenneIbsee. — ^Horace  Maynardj  William  H.  Wiso- 
ner,  Robert  A.  Crawford,  Leomdas  C.  Hook,  John 
C.  Everett,  WiUiam  B.  Stokes,  J.  0.  Shackl». 
ford,  Theodore  H.  Gibbs,  Almon  Case,  William 
H.  Fitch. 

Vermont. — ^Daniel  Kellogg,  Albert  L.  Catlin,  Sen* 
eca  M.  Dorr,  Ryland  Fletcher,  James  W.  Simpson. 

West  Virginia.- EUery  R.  Hall,  W.  E.  Steven- 
son,  John  H.  Atkinson,  Bdward  C.  Bunker,  R.  S. 
Brown. 

Wisconsin.— Wm.  W.  Field,  Henry  L.  Blood,  Geo. 
C.  Northrop,  Jonathan  Bowman^  Allen  Worden, 
Henry  J.  Turner,  Henry  F.  Behtz,  Alexander  S. 
McDill. 

On  the  eveniiiff  after  the  election,  when 
snfficient  telegraphic  despatches  had  been  re- 
ceived to  indicate  the  resnlt,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
serenaded  by  a  body  of  Pennsylvanians,  when 
he  said: 

IHendt  and  Fdlow-OiiuieM :  Even  before  I  had 
been  informed  by  you  that  this  compliment  was  paid 
me  by  loyal  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  friendly  to  me, 
I  had  interred  that  you  were  of  that  portion  of  my 
countrymen  who  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  are  to  be  subserved  by  the  support  of  the 
present  administration.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
tiiat  you,  who  think  so,  embrace  all  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  of  the  country,  but  I  do  believe,  and  I 
trust  without  personal  interest,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  does  require  that  such  support  and  en> 
dorsement  should  be  nven.  I  eamesthr  believe  that 
the  consequences  of  wis  day's  work,  if  it  be  as  you 
assure  and  as  now  seems  probable,  will  be  to  the 
lasting  advantage,  if  not  to  the  very  salvation  of  the 
country. 

I  cannot  at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result 
of  the  election ;  but  whatever  it  may  be  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all  who  have  la* 
bored  to-day  m  behalf  of  the  Union  have  wrought 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  countrv  and  the  world, 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  I 
am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval  of  the  people ; 
but  while  deeply  grateful  for  tois  mark  of  their  con  • 
fldence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is 
free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not 
impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to  me.  It 
is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one,  but  I 
give  tnanks  to  the  Almighty^  for  this  evidence  of  the 
people's  resolution  to  stand  by  free  government  and 
the  rights  of  humanity. 


*  Chosen  by  oollaffe  In  place  of  John  P.  Elton,  who  died  in 
Waterbory,  Ooiul,  Kovember  10th,  1861 


*  Chosen  by  college  in  place  of  John  Wistar,  absent  flrom 
the  coantry. 
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On  October  Sd,  a  National  Convention  of 
colored  people  was  held  in  Syracuse,  N".  Y.,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fatare  of  the  col- 
ored race  in  America,  The  delegates  were 
respectable  in  numbers,  and  their  proceedings 
highly  creditable.  The  following  was  adopt^ 
as  the  sense  of  the  Convention : 

let.  Ab  8  branch  of  the  human  family,  we  have  for 
long  agea  been  deeply  and  cruelly  wronged  by  peo- 
ple whose  miffht  constituted  their  right ;  we  have 
oeen  subdued,  not  by  the  power  of  ideas,  but  by 
brute  force,  and  have  been  unjustly  deprired  not 
only  of  many  of  our  natural  rights,  bnt  debarred  the 
privileges  and  advantages  freely  accorded  to  other 
men. 

2d.  We  have  been  made  to  suffer  well-nigh  every 
cruelty  and  indignity  possible  to  be  heaped  upon 
human  beings,  and  for  no  fault  of  our  own. 

8d.  We  have  been  taunted  with  our  inferiority  by 
people  whose  statute  books  contain  laws  inflicting 
the  severest  penalties  on  whomsoever  dared  teach  ua 
the  art  of  reading  God's  word;  we  have  been  de- 
nounced as  incurably  ignorant,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been,  by  stem  enactments,  debarred 
from  taking  even  the  first  step  toward  self-enlight- 
enment and  personal  and  national  elevation;  we 
have  been  declared  incapable  of  self-government  by 
those  who  refused  us  the  right  of  experiment  in  that 
direction,  and  we  have  been  denounced  as  cowards 
by  men  who  refused  at  first  to  trust  ua  with  a  mus- 
ket on  the  battle-field. 

4th.  As  a  people  we  have  been  denied  the  owner- 
ship of  our  bodies,  our  wives,  homes,  children,  and 
the  products  of  our  own  labor ;  we  have  been  com- 

Selled,  under  pain  of  death,  to  submit  to  wronn 
eeper  and  darker  than  the  earth  ever  witnessed  m 
the  case  of  any  other  people;  we  have  been  forced 
to  silence  and  inaction  in  full  presence  of  the  infernal 
spectacle  of  our  sons  groaning  under  the  lash,  our 
daughters  ravished,  our  wives  violated,  and  our  fire- 
sides desolated,  while  we  ourselves  have  been  led  to 
the  shambles  and  sold  like  beasts  of  the  field. 

5th.  When  the  nation  in  her  trial  hour  called  her 
sable  sons  to  arms,  we  gladly  went  to  fieht  her  bat- 
tles, bat  were  denied  the  pay  accorded  to  others, 
until  public  opinion  demanded  it,  and  then  it  was 
tardily  grantea.  We  have  fought  and  conquered, 
but  have  been  denied  the  laurels  of  victory.  We 
have,  fought  where  victory  gave  us  no  glory,  and 
where  captivity  meant  cool  murder  on  the  field  by 
fire,  sword,  and  halter,  and  yet  no  black  man  ever 
flinched. 

6th.  We  are  taxed,  but  denied  the  riffht  of  repre- 
sentation. We  are  practically  debarred  the  ri^ht  of 
trial  by  jury.  And  mstitutions  of  learning  which  we 
help  to  support  are  closed  against  us. 

We  submit  to  the  American  people  and  the  world 
the  following  declaration  of  our  rights,  asking  a 
calm  consideration  thereof: 

1st.  We  declare  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal;  that  no  man  or  government  has  a  right  to 
annul,  repeal,  abrogate,  contravene,  or  render  inop- 
erative this  fundamental  principle,  except  it  be  for 
crime  \  therefore  we  demand  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional abolition  of  slavery. 

2d.  That  as  natives  of  the  American  soil  we  claim 
the  right  to  remain  upon  it,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
deport,  remove,  expatriate,  or  colonize  us  to  any 
other  land,  or  to  moss  us  here  against  our  will,  is 
uniust,  for  here  were  we  born,  for  this  country  our 
fatners  and  our  brothers  have  fought,  and  here  we 
hope  to  remain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  enfranchised 
manhood  and  its  dignities. 

8d.  That  as  citizens  of  the  Bepublic  we  claim  the 
rights  of  other  citizens ;  we  claim  that  we  are,  by 
right,  entitled  to  respect,  that  due  attention  should 
be  given  to  our  needs,  that  proper  rewards  should  be 
given  for  our  services,  and  that  the  immunities  and 


privileges  of  aU  other  citizens  and  defenders  of  the 
nation^  honor  should  be  conceded  to  us ;  we  elaixo 
the  ri^ht  to  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress;  and 
we  claim  our  fair  share  of  the  public  domain,  whether 
acquired  by  purchase,  treaty,  confiacation,  or  miliUiy 
conauest. 

4tn.  That  emerging  as  we  are  from  the  Ions  night 
of  gloom  and  sorrow,  we  are  entitled  to  ana  chum 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  entire  Christian  world, 
and  we  invoice  the  considerate  aid  of  mankind  in  thii 
crisis  of  our  history,  and  in  this  hour  of  sacrifice, 
suffering,  and  trial. 

These  are  our  wrongs— these  a  portion  of  whstwe 
deem  to  be  our  rishta  as  men,  as  patriots,  as  citiieiia, 
and  as  children  of  the  Common  Father.  To  realize 
and  attain  these  rights  and  their  practical  recogni. 
tion,  is  our*  purpose.  We  confide  our  cause  to  the 
just  God,  whose  benign  aid  we  solenmly  invoke.  To 
Him  we  appeaL 

The  progress  of  pnblio  opinion  in  the  free 
States  relative  to  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  African  race,  is  too  important  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  most  bighlr 
edncated  and  prominent  man  of  that  race  in 
the  Northern  States : 

BocnasxEX,  Hay  83, 19N. 

Sib  :  I  mean  the  complete  abolition  of  everj  res* 
tiffe,  form,  and  modificauon  of  slavery  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States ;  perfect  equality  for  the  black 
man  in  every  State  before  the  law,  in  the  jair-box. 
at  the  ballot-box^  and  on  the  battle-field ;  ample  and 
salutary  retaliation  for  every  instance  of  enslarement 
or  slaughter  of  prisoners  of  any  color.  I  mean  that 
in  the  distribution  of  offices  and  honors  under  this 
Government,  no  discrimination  shall  be  madeinfav<» 
of  or  against  any  class  of  citizens^  whether  black  or 
white,  of  native  or  forcisn  birth.  And,  supposing 
that  the  convention  which  is  to  meet  at  ClevelaDd 
means  the  same  thing.  I  cheerfully  give  my  name  u 
one  of  the  sieners  of  the  call. 

Yours,  respectfullv, 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

E.  OiLBXBT,  Esq. 

On  June  8d  Mr.  Ohase,  then  Secretary  of  t^ie 
Treasury,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  to  cele- 
brate Gen.  Grant's  victories,  said : 

Permit  me  to  add  that,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  armies,  and  give  thanks  to  Ood  for  them, 
we  should  not  forget  that  there  is  one  class  of  d^ 
fenders  of  the  flag— one  class  of  men  loyd  to  the 
Uniotf— to  whom  we  yet  fail  to  do  complete  justice. 
It  will  be  the  marvel  of  future  historians  that  states- 
men of  this  day  were  willing  to  risk  the  success  of 
rebellion,  rather  than  entrust  to  black  loyalists  bol' 
lets  and  ballota.  Yery  truly  yours, 

S.  P.  CHASE. 

At  a  later  day,  when  Chief  Justice,  and  pre* 
siding  at  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Freed- 
men^s  Belief  Association  in  Washington,  he 
said: 

And  now  comes  another  question.  Shall  the  lojal 
blacks  of  rebel  States  be  permitted  to  protect  them- 
selves and  protect  white  loyalists  also  by  their  votes, 
from  new  oppression  bv  amnestied  but  still  vindiciire 
rebels f  I  cannot  doubt  what  <^ust  and  magnani- 
mous people  will  determine.  They  will  say,  "  Let 
ballots  ftp  vrith  bullets :  let  freedom  be  defended  bj 
BufErage/'  and  again  legislation  and  administratioa 
will  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  people. 

While  the  biU  to  organize  Montana  Territory 
was  before  Oongress,  the  question  of  negro  saf- 
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frage  came  before  that  bodj.    For  the  debates  ftdministered  the  General  Post-office,  I  remember  no 

on  the  occasion,  we  Oongbbss  U.  8.  !»i°«le  complaint  agamat  you  m  connection  there^^^ 

The  question  was  discussed  in  Missouri,  and  ^oura  as  ever.       ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

strongly  urged  \>j  Senator  Brown,  as  necessary       £x-Goy.  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  was  ap- 

to  be  acted  upon  by  the  State  Constitution-  pointed  to  the  vacancy.    About  the  same  time 

al  Oonvention,  which  assembled  in  January,  Mr.  J.  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  became  Attorney- 

1865.    It  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Radical  General,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 

Abolitionists,  and  somewhat  discussed  in  van-  resignation  of  Mr.  Bates, 
ous  parts  of  the  country.    A  joint  resolution        A  colony  of  emigrants,  who  left  Fortress 

passed  the  Senate  of  Michigan,  to  submit  to  the  Monroe  in  the  spring  of  1863  for  Hayti,  became 

people,  in  Nov.,  1866,  an  amendment  to  the  the  victims  of  misfortune  from  the  day  of  their 

Oonstitution  to  allow  colored  men  to  vote.  departure.  They  were  attacked  with  the  small- 

At  the  January,  1865,  term  of  the  United  pox,  and  landed  on  the  houseless  island  of 
States  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Washington,  A^Yache.  A  vessel  was  sent  for  them  in  Feb* 
Chief  Justice  Chase  presiding ;  on  motion  of  ruary,  which  soon  brought  the  remnant  to 
Senator  Charles  Sumner,  John  S.  Rock,  a  citizen  Alexandria,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
of  Massachusetts,  of  African  descent,  was  ad-  UNITED  STATES  CHRISTIAN  COM- 
mitted  to  practise  as  a  member  of  the  Court.  MISSION.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qamett,  a  col-  war  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
ored  Virginian  and  native  of  Norfolk,  conduct-  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the 
ed  the  religious  services,  and  preached  in  the  loyal  States,  had  contributed  largely,  not  only 
Representatives'  Chamber  of  Congress  on  the  in  money  and  supplies,  to  the  relief  and  com- 
Sabbath.  The  choir  was  composed  of  white  fort  of  the  soldiers,  but  in  personal  service. 
and  colored  singers,  and  more  colored  people  Many  of  their  members  were  in  the  army,  and 
tJian  ordinary  were  present  in  the  congregation,  the  sympathy  felt  for  them  by  those  who  re- 
At  the  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year's  mained  at  home  prompted  to  efficient  action 
day,  1865,  the  colored  people  hung  round  the  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  needs  of  the 
doors  until  the  crowd  of  white  visitors  sensibly  army.  After  every  considerable  battle,  mem- 
diminished.  They  then  summoned  up  courage,  bers  of  these  associations  were  despatched  with 
and  began  timidly  to  approach  the  hall.  Some  money,  sanitary  stores,  and  supplies,  and  relig- 
of  them  were  richly  and  gaily  dressed,  some  ions  and  moral  reading  matter  for  free  distribu- 
were  in  tattered  garments,  and  some  of  them  in  tion  to  the  sufferers. 

the  most  fanciful  and  grotesque  costume.    All        At  a  convention  of  these  Christian  Associa- 

pressed  eagerly  forward.     When  they  came  tions,  held  in  New  York,  November  16,  1861, 

mto  the  presence  of  the  President,  doubting  as  it  was  resolved  to  organize  from  the  representa- 

to  their  reception,  the  feelings  of  the  poor  crea-  tives  of  these  bodies  a  United  States  Christian 

tures  overcame  tnem.    What  followed  is  thus  Commission,  and  the  following  persons  were 

narrated  by  a  spectator:  appointed:  Kev.  RoUin  H.  Neale,  D. D.,  Bos- 

For  nearly  two  weary  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  ton  ;  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Philadelphia  ; 
Bhakingthehandsof  the  "sovereigns/' and  had  be-  Rev.  Bishop  E.  S,  Janes,  D.D.,  New  York; 
come  excessively  weary  and  his  grasp  became  Ian-  Wgy  M  L  K  P  Thomnaon.  D  D  CincinnAti  • 
guid ;  but  here  iis  nefves  rallie<r  at  the  unwonted  S!I'  ^1«^' "'•„  i  tltI  •  ^  ^'  i^.,  tancmnau , 
Bight,  and  he  welcomed  this  motley  crowd  with  a  Hon.  Benjamin  F.Manierre,  New  York;  Gen- 
heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  exceeding  joy.  ®i^al  Clmton  B.  Fisk,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  Bei^amm 
They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  lauffhed,  ex-  C.  Cutler,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn  ;  Hon.  John  Y. 
claiming,  throuffh  their  blinding  tears,  "G^^^  FarweD,   Chicago;    Mitchell  H.  Miller,  Esq., 

^J^M^^'Snfcl"^'"^""'-'"'"'"'  **""  ^»^""«*?» '^<»^^.  »•   Hii;  M.  D.,  B,rirdo: 

During  the  succeedmg  year  Mr.  Manierre  and 

On  June  80th  Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  oflSce  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  reagned,  and    their  places 

of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  ex-Gov.  Tod,  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Jay  Cooke, 

of  Ohio,  wasnominated  to  fill  the  vacancy.   He  Eeq^  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  James  Eells, 

immediately  declined,  and  Senator  Fessenden,  D.  D..  of  Brooklyn.     To  these  were  subse- 

of  Maine,  was  nominated  and  accepted.    On  quently  added  John  P.  Crozer,  of  Philadel- 

Sept.  23d  Postmaster  Gen.  Blair  resigned,  in  phia;  Charles  Demond,  of  Boston;   Rev.  W. 

compliance  with  the  request  of  the  following  E.  Boardman,  Ex.   Off.   Philadelphia ;    Hon. 

letter :  George  F.  Patton,  Bath,  Me. ;  Rev.  James  Pike, 

ExwjunvB  Maksiost,  WAsmzroTOK,  Sept  28, 1861  Sanbomton  Bridge,  N.  H. ;  Edward  S.  Tobey, 

Bim  Montgomery  Mair.  Boston ;  Rev.  Francis  Way  land,  D.  D.,  Provi- 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  You  have  generously  said  to  me  deuce,  R.  I.;  Rev.  Heman  Dyer,  D.  D.,  New 

r„Mr.Sriu';«7tVrdL^2r'¥£?  ^ork,  Ho.u  Wmiam  E  Do^  New  Yo* ; 

time  has  come.    You  very  well  know  that  this  pro-  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  New  York;  Morns  K. 

ceeds  from  no  dissatisfaction  of  mine  with  you  per-  Jesup,  New  York ;  Joseph  Patterson,  Philadel- 

tonally  or  officially.     Your  uniform  kindness  has  phia ;  Rev.  Bishop  M.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Philadel- 

been  unsurpassed  V  that  of  any  friend;  and  while  pMa;  Hon.  J,   G.  Smith,  Gov.  of  Vt;  G.  S. 

it  IS  true  that  the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  ri«:fli*i,    T>«i*i«,^«^> .  Ti«n    "nr    t   ixrni/^l   i/^^ 

difflcnlties  of  your  department  as  to  those  of  some  ^^nffith,  Baltimore;  Hon.  W.  T.  Willey,  Mor- 

others,  it  is  jet  much  to  say.  as  I  most  truly  can,  that  gantown,  W.  V.;  A.  Jb.  Cnamberlain,  Uincm- 

in  the  three  years  and  a  haif  during  which  yon  have  nati ;  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  Lezing- 
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ton,  Ky. ;  Bev.  S.  D.  Storrs,  AtchiAon,  Kansas;  ing  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  field.  It 
J.  B.  Boberts,  San  Francisco ;  Hon.  James  W.  has  its  extensive  bases  of  supplies  for  ^e  dif- 
Nje,  Carson  Citj,  Nevada ;  Hon.  W.  A.  Back-  ferent  armies,  and  its  carefallj-organized  corps 
ingham,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Walter  S.  Griffith,  of  permanent  agents,  thoroughly  acquainted 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  B.  CaldweU,  Brook-  with  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  and  prepared  to 
lyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Prince-  forward  stores  upon  a  requisition  given  by 
ton,  N.  S. ;  Stephen  Colwell,  Philadelphia ;  those  in  proximity  to  the  scene  of  action.  It 
Horatio  G.  Jones,  PhUadelphia;  William  Frew,  maintains  a  constant  supervision  over  the  camp 
Pittsburg ;  Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever,  Gettysburg ;  and  field-hospitals,  and  when  special  emergen- 
Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  cies  arise  demanding  extraordinary  activity  and 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  energy,  daring  and  after  every  battle,  its  repre- 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  sentatives  are  present  dispensing  with  a  boon- 
Ohio  ;  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  tiful  hand  whatever  may  contribute  to  the 
Hon.  John  Owen,  Detroit ;  Walter  S.  Carter,  comfort  and  immediate  relief  of  the  wounded. 
Milwaukee  ;  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Davenport,  -It  sends  forth  ministers  and  laymen,  volnntaiy 
Iowa ;  Rev.  £.  Lehman,  Chaska,  Minn. ;  Rev.  agents,  who  labor  without  compensation  to 
S.  Cornelius,  Portland,  Oregon;  Hon.  John  distribute  with  their  own  hands,  under  the  di- 
Evans,  Denver  C^ty,  Col.  rection  of  the  surgeons,  the  stores  gathered  to- 

Mr.  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  was  gether,  to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  religions 
elected  its  President,  and  has  served  in  that  ca-  newspapers  and  tracts,  reading  of  a  moral  and 
pacity  up  to  the  present  time.  Three  or  four  instructive  character,  and  lead  men  to  repent- 
months  were  consumed  in  arranging  its  plan  ance  and  a  Christian  life.  It  aids  the  snrgeoD, 
of  operations,  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  helps  the  chaplain,  follows  the  army  in  its 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  marches,  goes  into  the  trenches,  courses  along 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Gen-  the  picket-line,  and  ministers  personally  to  tlie 
eral  in  command,  and  the  Surgeon  General,  suffering  and  the  distressed.  Its  influence  is 
It  was  then  deemed  best  to  remove  its  head-  felt  wherever  the  dying,  the  wounded,  the  sick, 
quarters  to  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  William  £.  and  the  afflicted  are  to  be  found.  It  ftimiahes 
Boardman  was  appointed  General  Secretary,  clothing  to  the  destitute,  nutritious  food  to  the 
There  were  added,  in  1864,  a  Secretary  of  the  sick,  bocks  for  military  hospitals,  posts,  and 
Home  organization,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  gunboats,  a  supply  of  paper,  envelopes,  ink, 
Field  organization.        -  pens,  pencils,  and  the  thousand  comforts  which 

The  general  character  of  the  duties  of  the  are  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  soldier,  and 
Commission  was  defined  at  the  meeting  that  which  the  Government  cannot  provide.  It 
brought  it  into  existence ;  its  grand  object  as  cheers  with  the  consolations  of  reli^on  those 
avowed  was  to  promote  the^  physical  comfort  appointed  to  die ;  and  as  the  soul  passes  from 
and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  brave  men  of  the  body  it  receives  its  dying  words,  and  com- 
the  army  and  navy,  in  the  field,  in  the  hospital,  municates  the  sad  record  to  the  bereaved  at 
the  prison,  or  wherever  they  may  be  found,  home.  It  administers  Christian  burial  when 
like  the  Government  it  embraces  within  the  practicable,  and  marks  the  place  of  intermit 
range  of  its  influence  the  whole  Union,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  distant  friends.  Besides 
provides  for  the  material  and  spiritual  neces-  the  more  private  appeals  and  personal  instnio- 
sities  of  suffering  humanity  without  regard  to  tions  given  by  the  delegates  in  the  tent  and  the 
race,  creed,  or  position.  It  aims  to  save  life  in  hospital,  public  services  are  held  from  day  to 
the  hour  of  peril,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  day,  especially  during  the  winter  campaigns, 
of  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  to  perform  in  the  chapels  are  erected,  and  meetings  for  prayer, 
midst  of  the  war  the  office  of  a  kind  friend,  to  conference,  and  preaching  organized.  The  Sec- 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  place  of  home,  to  retary  of  the  Commission  has  compendiously  but 
ftirnish  opportune  and  substantial  relief  when  clearly  set  forth  its  system  and  work  as  follows: 
required,  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to  pour  in  the  i.  division  of  tee  army  field. 
wine  and  the  oil  of  love  and  peace,  to  speak  a  Gknbbal.— l.  Armies  near  Kichmond.  2.  ArmTin 
word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  *he  Shenandoah  Valler.  8.  Army  of  the  Cpmber 
saff^and  depressed,  to  bring  the  toilnenjee  ^ij^^,  ^i^^SAllf^^ntS^rT??, 
Of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  those  who  are  far  navy,  southern  coast,  and  gulf  supplied  from  New 
from  home  and  its  privileges,  exposed  to  the  York. 

dangers  and  temptations  peculiar  to  the  camp,  Spkcial. — ^Stations  and  corps  organizations, 

to  arrest  the  thoughtiess  in  their  course  and  .  AstaUonin  each  great  army  centre  when  the  ii^ 

rechum  the  wayward,  to  send  forth  tiie  living,  "^^Jfil^ ^^^'L^^Il^^  organuauon  in  each  coip. 

..    ,  .       ,  "^    .      ',,          ^,    ._j.                ,o>  wben  tne  army  moves, 

practical  teacner,  to  wnisper  Onnstian  consolaF-  Out-stations  to  meet  wants  of  various  sections, 

tion  to  the  dying,  the  wounded,  and  heavy-laden  Permanent  stations  in  all  great  permanent  centrei 

in  heart.  ii.  xen  axd  won kh  for  thb  fixld. 

In  addition  to  the  general  executive  conomit-  1.  Agent*,  -Permanent— paid.                    , 

tee  and  its  central  office  in  Philadelphia,  the  One  Beld  agent  for  each  gencnd  division,  five  msD, 

Commission  has  its  agencies,  its  branch  orgam-  nnenutiSJl^^^^^^^                       fore«.h.t.tio. 

nations  in  the  prmcipal  cities  and  towns  of  the  or  corps  organization,  with  teamsters. 

land,  engaged  in  coUecting  stores  an^  procur-  2.  jjeUff<Se»  for  six  weeks,  or  longer,  unpaid;  from 
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two  to  ten  at  each  station,  as  needed :  and  at  Citj 
Point,  forty  to  fifty.  Three  hundred  tne  full  corps. 
Over  three  thousand  in  all  hare  serred. 

8.  Managtri  of  Diet  Eiickmi,^K^MX  sixty  ladies 
employed. 

III.   APPLIANCES. 

1.  Barrack  chapels,  store,  and  subsistence  rooms, 
at  permanent  camps. 

2.  Chapel,  store,  and  subsistence  tents,  at  all  moT- 
able  stations. 

8.  Churches,  houses,  etc.,  detailed  by  Goremment, 
at  most  permanent  stations. 

4.  Wagons  and  teams,  four  horse,  for  each  moving 
organization ;  two-horse  for  such  stations  as  require 
them. 

5.  Special  diet  kitchens  in  field-hospitals,  managed 
under  direction  of  the  surgeons,  by  Christian  Com- 
mission lady  managers. 

IV.   LABORS. 

1.  Ho9]pUaL — ^Preaching;  prayer-meetingrs ;  person- 
al Intercourse  with  soldiers ;  and  distribution. 

2.  FUld, — ^The  same — at  aU  stations,  and  along  the 
lines ;  at  all  out-stations,  isolated  posts,  batteries,  etc. 

8.  Battle-field  work. 

4.  Individual  relief,  aid,  and  information,  at  special 
request. 

5.  Forwsrding  home  money  for  soldiers  in  service, 
and  effects  of  deceased  soldiers. 

6  Managing  special  diet  kitchens,  under  medical 
authorities. 

V.   WHAT  IS  DQTBIBUnD. 

Battle-field,  hospital,  and  special  diet  kitchen 
stores ;  such  as  shirts,  drawers,  socks,  handkerchiefs, 
towels,  bandaffes.  lint,  farina,  corn-starch,  crackers, 
cordials,  dried  miits,  canned  fruits,  fresh  apples, 
grapes,  peaches,  etc.,  onions,  potatoes,  ice,  svrups, 
lelhes,  pickles,  etc.,  Jamaica  ginger,  condensed  muk. 
Bibles  tor  hospitals  and  Bible-classes ;  Testaments  to 
all  soldiers.  Scriptures  in  German,  French,  and  other 
foreign  languages.  Gunboat  libraries,  hospital  libra- 
ries, soldiers'  Dooks,  weekly  and  monthly  religious 
gapers,  over  four  hundred  thousand  a  month ;  tracts, 
ilent  Comforters,  etc. 

The  General  Goyemment  has  cheerfdlly  fur- 
nished the  free  transportation  of  men  and  sup- 
plies over  all  military  railways,  and  generously 
granted  many  privileges  and  accommodations, 
restricted  only  by  absolnte  military  necessity. 
Bailroad  and  steamboat  companies  have,  under 
proper  regulations,  very  generally  given  passes 
for  the  delegates  of  the  Commission  and  for  the 
transportation  of  their  stores.  The  telegraph 
wires,  without  charge,  have  been  used  for  tne 
transmission  of  despatches  on  business  witli  the 
Institution,  and  every  information  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  forward  its  appropriate  and  benevolent 
work  intelligently  and  suooessfbliy.  llie  whole 
army  is  accessible  to  the  labors  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Its  delegates  are  welcomed  at  aU  points, 
its  authority  regarded  and  its  infuence  felt 
Its  voluntary,  unpaid  delegates,  have  been  men 
of  the  highest  position  and  character,  biiahops 
and  pastors  of  tiie  largest  and  most  influential 
churches  in  city  and  country,  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians of  eminence,  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, students  of  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  etc  The  American  Bible  Society 
has  granted  largely  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
in  dmierent  languages ;  the  Tract  and  Pubhca- 
rion  Societies,  and  publishers  of  religious  and 
moral  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  of 


their  several  issues ;  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
respectability  have  ^ven  themselves  to  the 
work,  under  its  auspices,  of  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  the  suffering  soldier. 

The  expenditures  as  well  as  the  receipts  of 
the  Commission  have  increased  each  year  in  a 
rapidly-expanding  rate.  In  1862,  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  its  entire  receipts  were 
$281,256.29,  of  which  only  $50,000  or  $60,000 
were  in  ca^,  the  remainder  being  in  supplies 
and  facilities  of  transportation,  etc.,  granted  to 
it.  In  1863  the  total  receipts  of  the  centr^ 
and  branch  offices  of  the  Commission  were  esti- 
mated at  $916,887.65 :  of  which  $858,289.29 
was  in  money,  and  the  remainder  in  stores, 
grants,  and  railroad  and  telegraph  facilities,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  services  of  delegates. 
In  1864  the  total  estimated  receipts  were 
$2,882,347.86  :  of  which  $1,297,756.28  was  in 
money;  $1,160,508.87  in  hospital  stores;  $33,- 
084.38  in  publications  donated ;  $72,114.88  in 
Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  American  Biblo 
Society.  The  estimated  value  of  volunteer  dele- 
gates services  was  $169,920 ;  the  value  of  ridl- 
road,  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  facili- 
ties, $106,765;  value  of  telegraphic  facilities, 
$26,450 ;  rents  of  warehouses  and  offices  do- 
nated, $6,750. 

The  total  aggregate  of  receipts  for  the  three 
years  ending  Jan.  1,  1865,  was  $4,080,441.80. 
Since  that  period  not  far  from  $400,000  in 
money  has  been  received,  and  very  large 
amounts  of  hospital  supplies. 

The  following  general  sumimary  of  the  work 
and  distribution  of  the  Commission  for  the  year 
1864,  will  give  some  idea  of  its  activity  and 
usefulness : 


Boxes  of  hospital  stores  and  pnblica- 
tlona  distrlDuted  dnriog  the  year. . 

Value  of  stores  dlstribated 

Value  of  pnbUcatioDS  distributed. . . 

Value  of  slatioDery  distributed 

Value  of  205  chapels  and  chapel  tents 
erected  during  last  winter  and  the 
presentin  the  various  armies. . . . 

Copies  of  JBibles  and  Testaments  and 
pwtions  <^  Scriptures  distributed 
during  the  year 

Gopies  of  Hymn  and  Psalm-books 
distributed  dnrinff  the  year 

Gopies  of  bound  library  books  dis- 
Mbuted  during  the  year 

Copies  of  magazines  and  pamphlets 
^stributed  during  the  year. 

Copies  of  religious,  weekly,  and 
monthly  newspapers  distributed 
during  the  year . . 

Copies  of  pages  of  tracts 

Copies  of  ^  Silent  Comforter,"^  &c. . . 

Belegates  commissioned  during  the 
year. 

Aggregate  number  of  days  of  dele- 
gate servioe 

Average  number  of  delegates  con- 
stantly tn  field  during  tne  year. . . 

Number  of  delegates  now  in  the 
field 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  cen- 
tral office,  January  Ist,  18d5 


47,108 


600,604 

4,816,028 

88,872 

840,680 

7,000,758 

18,681,843 

8,001 

2,817 

78,800 

217 

876 


$1,714,261  35 

440,674  26 

24,884  71 


114,860  78 


$6,480  18 


UNITED  STATES  UNION  COMMISSION. 
This,  like  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commis- 
sions, was  called  into  existence  hy  the  exigencies 
of  the  war.    The  contending  armies  surging  to 
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and  fro  over  extensive  regions  of  conntry  had  of  freedom,  order,  and  law.  While  this  change 
desolated  them  completely,  seizing  not  only  was  going  on,  though  superintended  mainly, 
garnered  but  growing  crops,  cattle,  horses,  and  and  supported  in  part  by  persons  who  had  pre- 
mules,  and  destroying  ruthlesdy  dwellings,  viously  resided  in  the  regions  to  be  redmmed, 
bams,  and  fences,  often  applying  the  torch  to  aid  would  be  required  for  some  time  from  those 
those  edifices  which  shot  and  shell  had  spared,  sections  which  had  not  been  despoiled  by  the 
From  these  desolated  regions,  often  infested  ravages  of  war.  To  the  various  local  refugee 
with  guerrillas,  whose  murderous  malignity  societies  letters  were  addressed  and  their  co- 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  fled  their  wretched  operation,  counsel,  and  suggestions  soogbt. 
inhabitants,  mosdy  women  and  children,  home-  These  organizations  welcomed  with  great  cor- 
less  and  penniless,  nearly  naked  and  often  diality  the  new  movement,  and  united  with  it 
starving,  wearied,  sick,  and  dying,  seeking  as  branches,  or  entered  into  harmonious  oo- 
shelter  and  sustenance  within  the  Union  lines,  operation  with  it.  The  American  Union  Com- 
at  Nashville,  Vicksburg,  and  Memphis.  Mill-  mission,  as  thus  organized,  has  its  headquarters 
tary  necessity  forbade  their  remaining  in  these  in  New  York  City,  but  indndes  auxiliaries  in 
advanced  posts  of  the  Union  armies;  and  render-  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Ghi- 
ing  them  what  assistance  could  be  spared  in  the  cago,  Cairo,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Charleston, 
way  of  food,  the  Government  shipped  them  to  and  other  points.  Its  present  officers  are  K«v. 
Cairo,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  President;  Eev. 
other  points.  Here  they  were  landed,  sick,  Lyman  Abbott,  Corresponding  Secretary;  H. 
helpless,  and  friendless.  Neither  State  nor  G.  Odiorne,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Western  Secre- 
municipal  charity  could  legally  be  bestowed  tary;  H.  M.  Pierce,  LL.D.,  Recording  Secre- 
upon  them,  but  that  they  might  not  perish  tary;  A.  V.  Stout,  Esq.  (President  of  Shoe  and 
benevolent  societies  were  organized  which  did  Leather  Bank),  Treasurer ;  and  an  Execatiye 
what  they  could  to  shelter,  clothe,  and  feed  Committee  of  six  members.  Its  fundamental 
them,  and  provide  places  for  them  in  the  coun-  article,  approved,  as  is  the  whole  work  andpnr- 
try.  These  organizations  were  local,  called  into  pose  of  the  Conmiission,  by  the  Government, 
existence  by  the  emergency,  and  had  not  any  states  that  it  "  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
central  organization  or  means  of  mutual  co-  aiding  and  cooperating  with  the  people  of  those 
operation.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  help  portions  of  the  United  States  which  have  been 
was  increasing  with  fearful  rapidity.  In  June,  desolated  and  impoverished  by  the  war,  in  the 
1864^  the  present  President  of  the  American  restoration  of  their  civil  and  social  condition 
Union  Commission,  visiting  the  West  with  other  upon  the  basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom, 
gentlemen  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  and  Christian  morality.^^ 
Christian  Commission,  became  deeply  affected  About  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  the  Gommis- 
with  the  sufferings  and  necessities  of  Uiese  poor  sion  was  fully  organized  for  its  work,  and  fonnd 
refugees,  and  after  free  conference  with  other  at  first  abundant  occupation  in  relieving  the 
patriotic  and  benevolent  men,  east  and  west,  immediate  necessities  of  homeless  refugees,  who 
it  was  resolved  to  organize  a  Commission,  hav-  were  brought  from  the  South  in  Government 
ing  for  its  object  the  care  and  welfare  of  these  transports  and  landed  upon  the  wharves  in  the 
refugees,  and  their  eventual  restoration,  so  far  most  destitute  condition.  Nearly  100,000  have 
as  was  possible,  to  homes  and  home  comforts,  thus  been  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  he- 
Most  of  these  people  were  the  wives  and  chil-  nevolent  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  months, 
dren  of  Unionists,  who  had  either  been  killed  The  Commission  has  gathered  them  into  bar- 
or  imprisoned  for  their  loyalty,  or  were  serv-  racks  or  "homes"  at  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Loois- 
ing  in  the  Union  armies  as  soldiers  of  the  na-  ville,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  New  York,  and 
tion.  To  leave  their  families  to  perish  would  other  points  in  the  North,  fed,  dothed,  and 
have  been  unworthy  of  a  great  and  noble  peo-  provided  them  with  medical  care,  and  where  it 
pie.  A  small  portion,  under  the  teachings  of  was  possible  procured  for  them  places,  wher^ 
southern  demogogues,  were,  in  spite  of  their  by  their  own  industry,  they  oould  obtain  alive- 
sufferings,  still  disloyal;  but  they,"  too,  were  lihood.  Experience  in  other  organizations  has 
starving,  and  Christianity  forbade  refrising  sue-  proved  that  the  retention  of  large  numbers  in 
ocr  to  tJbem.  It  was  foreseen,  too,  that  with  the  camps  and  barracks  in  a  state  of  idleness,  was 
close  of  the  war  would  arise  otiier  needs  no  less  ii\jurious  alike  to  their  health,  their  morals,  and 
imperious,  and  demanding  an  enlarged  and  na-  their  subsequent  efficiency,  and  hence  the  Com- 
tional  charity.  Industry  must  be  revived  in  the  mission  has  sought  as  speedily  as^  possible  to 
regions  wasted  by  war  |  desolated  homes  mnst  place  all  who  were  able  to  work  in  situations 
be  rebuilt,  and  farms  stocked  anew  and  supplied  where  they  might  obtain  their  bread  by  their 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  with  labor.  The  extraordinary  campaigns  of  General 
seeds  for  crops.  The  confiscated  lands  mnst  be  Sherman,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  rebel- 
made  accessible  to  settlers,  and  emigration  of  lion,  rendered  a  different  system  necessary  in 
the  right  character  guided  and  stimulated.  Free  the  Seaboard  States.  It  was  neither  practica- 
schools  must  be  organized  and  sustained  for  a  ble  nor  desirable  to  bring  the  thousands  who 
time  in  part  by  northern  capital.  Loyal  presses,  flocked  into  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wihnmg- 
too,  must  be  established,  and  the  social  struc-  ton,  Newbem,  Goldsborou^  Petersburg,  and 
ture  renovated  and  placed  upon  its  new  basis  Richmond,  to  the  North.    They  must  be  aided 
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in  their  dire  necessitj  at  home,  and  as  soon  as  fest  openings  for  planting  Fnitarian  churches 

practicable  assisted  to  sustain  themselves.    Pro-  In  towns  at  the  North,  working  in  the  army, 

visions  were  accordingly  shipped  to  Savannah,  and   entering   into  the  recivilization  of  the 

Charleston,  Newbem,  Richmond,  and  other  South."    Hitherto  the  receipts  of  the  associa- 

points,  and  careM  and  trustworthy  agents  de-  tion,  which  is  now  forty  years  old,  had  been 

spatched  with  them  to  see  to  their  honest  and  altogether  too  small  for  such  an  object,  those 

fwthftd  distribution.   Pauperism,  or  the  depend-  of  the  preceding  year  only  amounting  to  $6,000, 

ence  upon  charity  without  ^ort  at  self-help,  and  those  of  the  year  before  to  only  half  that 

was  sternly  discouraged ;  the  cities  were  dis-  sum.    The  meeting,  with  great  unanimity,  re- 

tricted,  and  the  applicants  visited  at  their  homes,  solved  to  raise^  during  the  coming  year,  $100,- 

The  Commission  has  disbursed  in  money  and  000  for  denonunationd  purposes.  As  the  exlst- 
dothing  from  its  New  York  office  in  the  past  ing  organization  of  the  denomination  was  deem- 
siz  months,  $70,000,  and  the  various  amdhary  ed  insufficient,  it  was,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Bel- 
boards  probably  fully  as  much  more.  (The  lows,  resolved  to  appoint  "  a  committee  of  three 
Boston  Branch  has  expended  $82,000.)  ministers  and  seven  laymen,  to  call  a  national 

It  has  already  commenced  its  arrangements  convention,  to  consist  of  the  pastor  and  two 

for  opening  schools  in  Richmond  and  other  cities  delegates  m)m  each  church  or  parish  in  the 

of  the  South,  and  furnishing  seeds  and  agricul-  Unitarian  denomination,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 

tural  implements  to  the  impoverished  people  New  York,  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  denom- 

of  the  Southern  States,  that  they  may  be  able  ination,  and  to  institute  measures  for  its  good." 

to  resume  their  long  interrupted  industry.    It  Bev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Edward 

will  be  its  aim  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  aid  in  E.  Hale,  of  Boston ;  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brig- 

the  work  of  restoration  and  social  reorganize-  ham,  of  Taunton,  were  the  ministerial  mem- 

tion,  while  carefully  avoiding  interference  with  hers. 

the  military  and  political  operations  of  the  UNTVERSAU8TS.  The  General  Conven- 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mission-  tion  of  the  Universalists  held  its  session  for  the 
ary  and  Sunday  school  operations  of  the  vari-  year  1864  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
ous  religious  denominations  on  the  other.  A  20th,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  die  Rev. 
wide  scope  is  opened  for  its  beneficent  labors,  G.  L.  Demarest,  of  Ohio,  as  President.  Com- 
and  conducted  as  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  be,  munications  were  read  from  several  State  con- 
by  men  of  sound  judgment,  ardent  benevolence,  ventions,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Ohio, 
and  great  practical  ability,  they  can  hardly  fail  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  had  ap- 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  proved  the  plan  for  denominational  organiza- 
future  of  the  nation.  tion  submitted  by  the  last  General  Convention ; 

UNITARIANS,  The  "  Monthly  Journal,"  that  Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  had  re- 
published by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa-  jected  it,  while  other  States  had  deferred  ac- 
tion, gives  the  following  information  of  the  tion.  It  accordingly  appeared  that  the  plan 
number  of  Unitarian  ministers  and  societies  in  was  not  accepted.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1864 :  The  whole  communications  was,  however,  favorable  to  the 
number  of  societies  is  250,  an  increase  of  three  phm  as  a  whole;  and  the  pains,  industry,  and 
over  last  year.  In  1880  there  were  193  socio-  skill  of  the  committee  who  had  prepared  it, 
ties ;  the  increase  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  were  duly  acknowledged.  The  principal  com- 
about  thirty  per  cent.  Of  these  250  societies,  plaint  was  that  the  plan  had  too  many  details, 
67  have  no  pastors.  The  whole  number  of  that  it  did  not  leave  enough  to  the  discretion 
ministers  is  326 ;  this  includes  professors  in  of  the  States  and  Associations.  The  following 
colleges,  chaplains,  &c.  136  of  these  are  un-  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country  were 
settl^  1 98  settled.  The  year  before  there  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  report : 
843  ministers ;  loss  IT.  There  are  two  theolog-  Whereas,  The  fearful  war  with  which  our  nation 
ical  schools  in  the  denomination:  one  in  Cam-  baa  been  scoarffed  for  vears  still  continues,  and 

Ihe  Jl-nglish  Unitarians,  embracmg  Umtanan  Jie8ohed,.Th&t  we  recognize  in  it  the  punishment 
seceders  from  the  Baptists  ('*  General  Baptists  "),  of  our  people  for  their  persistent  arrogance  and  op- 
Presbyterians  ("Presbytery  of  Antrim,"  "  Re-  pression.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  for  the  return 
monstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,"  and  the  "  Synod  jj  peace  through  eflforts  to  rivet  anew  the  chains, of 

ofMunster-randMethod^^^^^^  ^L'iSSfnrs  S^tV^e^^^^^^^ 

Brethren  "),  number  about  270  mmisters,  who  Uberty.  and  the  support  of  slavery, 

have  charge  of  congregations,  and  about  800  £eaolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  bloodshed, 

places  which  have  chapels,  140  Sabbath  schools,  costliness,  and  agonies  of  war,  and  earnestly  pray 

•anih  IK  OTQ  a/>>irkloi>a  for  poaco,  WO  Yct  deem  a  cessation  of  hostuities 

wim  io,^/y  scnoiars.                                   ^  ^^^  j^^^^^  .^  unsettled  whether  treason  is  to  be 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1864  wi  impor-  rebuked,  or  petted  and  fondled,  a  delusion  and  a 

tant  movement  commenced  among  the  Amer-  snare,    if  followed  by  attempts  to  bribe  traitors  to 

lean  Unitarians  toward  a  more  compact  denom-  return  to  a  nominal  allegiance  by  the  promise  of  sur- 

inational   organization.      On  Dec.  7  a  special  rendering  to  their  vengeance  two  hundred  thousand 

meeting  of  tSe  American Unitamn  Assoiitlpn  ^f^r^^i^tlnTo^:^,  i^^^IoT^L^ <C 

was  held  at  Boston  to  discuss  the  need  of  in-  tardly  perfidy  in  our  Government  as  would  call  down 

creased  funds  in  order  to  make  use  of  *^  mani-  on  our  nation  the  stem  displeasure  of  a  righteous 
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God,  and  oondemnation  firom  all  good  men.    Such  the  Brazilian  sqaadron  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 

attempts  would  eound  the  knell  of  our  Union,  the  qq  Q^t.  H    addressed  a  circular  note  to  the 

ihipwpeck  of  our  country.  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  at  Monte- 

URUGUAY.    The  Oriental  Repnblio  of  Urn-  viaeo,  informing  them  that  in  consequence  of 

guay,  a  repnblio  in  South  America.    Its  area  is  the  non-acceptance  of  the  Brazilian  ultimatum 

about  8.875  geographical  square  miles,  and  the  bj  Uruguay,  be  would  immediately  ezerdse 

population  in  1860,  240,965  inhabitants.    The  reprisals  by  sea,  while  at  the  same  time  the 

city  of  Montevideo  had,  in  1860,  87,787  inhab-  imperial  army  would   be  marched   into  the 

itants;  and,  in  1862,  iu  consequence  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Uruguay.    The  repre- 

aunexation  of  Oordon   and  Aguada,  45,765.  aentatives  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  budget  for  the  Portugal,  strongly  protested  against  the  conduct 

eighteen  months  from  July  1,  1860,  to  Deo.  81,  of  Brcudl,  denied  her  right  to  declare  a  blockade 

1861,  the  receipts  amounted  to  3,679,802  pia»-  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and 

tres.    The  amount  of  the  importations  was,  in  declared  that  they  oonld  not  allow  the  search 

1861,  9,642,522  piastres,  and  that  of  exporta-  of  their  vessels  by  Brazilians, 

tions,  7,676,257  piastres.  The  sympathies  shown  by  Brazil  with  the 

The  republic  of  Uruguay  has  been  frequently  insurrection,  called  forth  a  protest  from  the 

a  prey  to  civil  war  between  the  party  of  the  President  or  Paraguay,  General  Lopez.    Brazil 

"  colorados,*'  and  the  ^^blancos"  or  ^'blanqui-  was  suspected  by  Pax^tguay,  as  well  as  by  the 

llos."    On  April  19, 1860,  a  former  President  of  northern  provinces  of  tne  Argentine  republic, 

Uruguay,  General  Yenanoio  Mores,  who  was  of  an  intention  to  annex  the  entire  territory  of 

regflffded  as  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  "  col-  Uruguay  to  herselfl  and  thus  to  obtain  the  sole 

orados,^'  and  who,  having  be^  esaled,  had  taken  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  The 

service  in  the  Argentine  army,  raised  again  the  I^esident  of  Paraguay,  therefore,  notiiied  Brazil 

standard  of  insurrection.    The  Legislature,  at  that  an  armed  Brazilian  intervention  in  Uruguay, 

Montevideo,  declared  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  would  be  regarded  by  Paraguay  as  a  case  of 

aud  sent  a  small  force  agamst  him,  which,  how-  war ;  and  when  this  protest  was  not  heeded,  war 

ever,  proved  insufficient  to  expel  him  from  the  was  declared  against  Brazil, 

territory  of  the  republic.    In  August,  1868,  The  government  of  the  Argentine  republic 

Flores  advanced  as  far  as  three  leagues  from  sympathized  with  Braal  and  Gen.  Flores,  but 

Montevideo^  but  on  Aug.  16th  he  was  defeated  the  provinces  of  Oorrientes  and  Entre  Rios 

at  Las  Piedras  by  General  Medina.    Soon  after  declared  that  they  could  not  oppose  the  march 

Flores,  in  turn,  defeated  General  Diego  Lamas,  of  a  Paraguaian  army  through  their  territory  to 

In  January,  1864,  a  new  President,  Mr.  Agnirre,  the  aid  of  Uruguay. 

assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  Montevideo,  The  march  of  the  Brazilian  army  into  the 

and  negotiations  for  terminating  the  civil  war  territory  of  Uruguay  commenced  in  November, 

were  carried  on  between  the  two  bdligerent  At  the  beginning  of  December,  the  Brazilian 

parties,  but  they  led  to  no  result.  forces,  conjointly  with  those  of  Gen.  Flores, 

The  war  between  them  assumed  larger  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  Uruguayan  fortress  of 
dimensions  and  a  greater  importance,  when,  Paysandti,  which,  after  the  resistanoe  of  a  few 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  neighbor-  days  and  after  some  bloody  enm^ements,  fell 
ing  States  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  began  to  into  the  hands  of  Flores.  Both  Flores  and  the 
take  part  in  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  insur-  Brazilians  then  advanced  against  the  capital  of 
rection,  the  Brazilian  residents  in  Uruguay,  as  Uruguay,  and  it  was  expected  it  would  so(m 
well  as  the  people  of  the  a^oining  Bra2aUan  fall  into  their  hands,  and  that  the  war  woidd 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  had  openly  be  brought  to  a  close  early  in  1865. 
supported  the  chief  of  the  insurgents,  Greneral  While  the  Brazilians  were  advancing  in  Urn- 
Flores.  This  naturally  produced  a  great  irrita-  guay,  a  strong  force  fr^m  Paraguay  invaded  the 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Uruguay  against  a^acent  provinces  of  Brazil,  when,  from  want 
the  Brazilians.  The  complaints  of  the  latter  of  communication  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  no  re- 
induced  the  govelnment  of  BrazU  to  ask  for  sistance  could  be  offered  to  them.  As  the  war 
indemnification  and  guarantees  as  to  the  future,  operations  only  commenced  in  December,  1864^ 
and  when  the  government  of  Montevideo  hesi-  and  continued  in  1865,  we  postpone  a  friller  ao- 
tated  to  comply  with  these  demands.  Vice- Ad-  count  of  them  to  the  next  volume  of  the  As- 
miral  Baron  de  Tamandar^  the  commander  of  nual  OTOLOPiKDiA« 


VERMONT.      The  number  of  troops  fhr-  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  of  the  State, 

nished  by  Vermont  to  the  army  from  the  com-  though    proportionally  few,  have   borne    an 

menoement  of  the  war  to  October  Ist,  1864,  was  honorable  part  in  the  war,  and  proved  among 

82,710,  which  showed  an  enlistment  during  the  the  most  staunch  and  trustworthy  troops  in 

first  nine  months  of  1864  of  14,486  men.    The  the  service. 
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The  annual  State  election  too^  place  in  Sep-  Southern  refugees  from  Oanada,  under  the  lead- 

tember,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Greg-  ership  of  one  Young,  a  rebel  officer,  which  for  a 

cry  Smith,  Union   Republican,  by  a  m«gority  time  filled  the  northern  part  of  the  State  with 

of  19,415  over  Thnothy  P.  Redfield,  Democrat,  alarm.     At  8^^  p.  m.  a  body  of  between  80  and 

in  a  popular  vote  of  44,689.    The  remainder  40  rebels,  well  organized  and  armed,  who  had 

of  the  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by  been  quietly  assembling  during  the  previous 

similar  m^orities.     In  1863  the  msnority  for  week,  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  St. 

Grovernor  Smith  was  17,T51.     The  following  Albans,  Franklin  County,  and  First  National 

was  the  result  of  the  election  for  members  of  Banks.    Not  more  than  one  or  two  persons 

the  Iliirty-ninth  Congress :  were  in  any  one  of  these  institutions  at  the 

Union  lupuuien.  .     i>«noe»tia.  ^^  i  ^^d  thcse  being  casUy  overpowered,  the 

DiBt l—r. E. Woodbridgo, 9^449 8.M.Weii.s 8,8«T  raiders  were    enabled  to  abstract  a  sum  in- 

**  2— J.  8.  Morrill, 12,409 B.  McK.  Ormsby,  4,798  bank    notes  amounting  in  the  afrcrreffate  to 

"  »-P.Baxtor, 9,408 G.HarringtoB,...jJ,28i  ^211,160.      They  then    seized  upon  aU  the 

In  the  succeeding  November  the  Union  Re-  horses  they  conld  find,  either  in  uie  streets  or 

publican  electors  for  President  were  chosen  by  in  livery  stables,  and  mounting,  rode  oS  tow- 

a  majority  of  29,097  in  a  vote  of  65,T41,  and  ard  Canada.     The  whole  affair  occi^ied  less 

cast  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Abraham  Lincoln  than  twenty  minutes.    Fteviously  to  their  de- 

and  Andrew  Johnson.  partnre  they  wantonly  fired  upon  a  number  of  * 

From  a  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  unoffending  and  unarmed  citizens,  of  whom 
Finance  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  it  appears  several  were  wounded,  one  fatally.  While  rob- 
that  the  debt  of  Vermont  amounts  to  $1,640,-  bing  the  banks,  they  stated  that  they  were  act- 
845,  or  $5.21  for  each  person  in  the  State.  A  ing  under  orders  from  the  rebel  General  Early, 
claim  of  $90,000  against  the  General  Govern-  and  were  retaliating  for  acts  committed  by 
ment,  if  collected  and  paid,  will  reduce  the  Federal  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
debt  by  that  sum.  The  debt  is  principally  The  robbery  was  skilfcQly  planned  for  the  day 
ftmded,  and  is  payable  in  1871,  1874^  and  1876.  succeeding  tbe  market  day,  when  the  town 
The  total  expenditures  for  1864,  including  in-  was  unusually  dull ;  and  to  the  unexpectedness 
terest  on  the  debt  and  war  expenses,  were  with  which  it  came  must  be  attributed  its  suc- 
$1,228,998, '  and  the  receipts  were  $981,858,  cess.  Secret  attempts  had  also  been  made  to 
making  the  increase  of  the  State  debt  for  the  fire  the  town,  which  fortunately  failed, 
year  $288,447.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  had  recovered 
financial  resources  of  the  State,  it  appears  that,  from  their  surprise,  a  body  of  men  was  at  once 
in  increase  of  population  and  in  many  of  the  organized  to  pursue  the  raiders,  who,  how- 
branches  of  industry,  Vermont  is  behind  the  ever,  being  well  mounted,  had  a  considerable 
other  New  England  States.  The  last  census  start  The  authorities  of  the  State  were  also 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  population  promptly  notified,  and  men  and  arms  arrived 
is  only  0.31  per  cent.,  while  the  other  New  in  large  numbers  in  St.  Albans  witibin  a  day  or 
England  States  range  from  2.66  to  42.10  per  two.  The  neighboring  border  towns  imme- 
oent.  In  manufactures  Vermont  also  compares  diately  took  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
unfavorably  with  the  other  New  England  similar  attacks,  and  for  several  days  an  active 
States,  but  makes  a  better  record  in  flour,  system  of  patrols  was  maintained.  As  a  fhr- 
meal,  and  lumber.  The  valuation  of  the  State  ther  means  of  arousing  the  vigilance  of  tiie 
was  increased  but  82.88  per  cent.  In  the  country,  the  St.  Albans'  banks  offered  a  reward 
other  States  the  increase  has  been  from  42  to  of  $10,000  for  the  recovery  of  the  plunder 
185  per  cent.  The  committee  attribute  this  and  the  capture  of  the  raiders.  These  were 
unfavorable  condition  of  affairs  to  the  laws  of  vigorously  pursued  by  the  armed  citizens. 
Vermont,  which  do  not  encourage  business  dropping  by  the  way  a  considerable  number  or 
enterprise.  They  allow  the  seizure  of  property  the  purloined  bank  notes,  but  succeeded  in 
by  attachment,  and  afford  no  relief  to  the  un-  escaping  over  the  frontier  into  Canada,  where 
successfril  man  of  business  by  laws  of  insol-  nearly  the  whole  gang  were  eventually  cap- 
vency.  Hence  many  of  the  enterprising  busi-  tured  either  by  the  armed  citizens  of  Vermont, 
ness  men  of  the  State  have  sought  homes  else-  who  started  in  pursuit,  or  by  the  Canadian 
where.  authorities.     The  latter,  in  accordance  with 

On  November  1st  the  Legislature  reelected  instructions  from  the  Governor  General,  Lord 
the  following  board  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Honck,  showed  considerable  activity  in  pro- 
Court:  Chief  Justice,  Luke  P.  Polard ;  Assist-  curing  the  arrest  of  the  raiders.  ^  Those  of  the 
ant  Justices,  Asa  0.  Aldis,  John  Pierpont,  latter  arrested  by  American  citizens  were  at 
James  Barrett,  L.  C.  Kellogg,  and  Asahel  once  turned  over  to  the  local  authorities. 
Peck ;  W.  G.  Veavey,  of  Rutland,  was  elected  The  legal  proceedings  to  which  the  raid  gave 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  tne  Supreme  rise  in  Canada  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Court.  FoREioN  Relations. 

On  October  19th  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  on       VINTON,  Mrs.  Calebta  Holman,  an  Amer- 

the  Vermont  Central  Radlroad,  about  15  miles  loan  missionary.    She  was  bom  in  Union,  Conn., 

from  the  Canada  frontier,  was  the  scene  of  a  in  1809,  died  in  Rangoon,  Burmah,  Dec.  20, 

raid,  accompanied  by  wanton  bloodshed,  by  1864.     She  married  Rev.  Justus  H.  Vinton, 
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then  under  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  the  failing  in  which,  heside  personal  penalties  ihdr 

Karens  in  Bonnali,  April  9,  1834.    Her  early  property  of  every  description  should  be  oonfis* 

education   was   obtained  at   the  Wilbraham  oated,  and  their  families  sent  into  the  Federal 

(Mass.)  Academy,  but  for  some  months  previous  lines. 

to  sailing  for  Burmah,  she  had  heen  studying  The  free  negroes  became  quite  disordeily, 

the  Karen  laiupiage  with  a  native  teacher  at  and  in  the  towns,  especially  Kichmond,  thej 

Hamilton,  K  i.,  and  on  arriving  at  her  field  of  were  guilty  of  many  outrages  on  persons  and 

labor  she  could  converse  intelli^bly  in  Karen,  property.    It  was  said:  '^  They  are  found  codp- 

She  possessed  decided  talent  as  a  writer  and  crating  with  the  enemy,  and  occasionally  indi^ 

teacher,  was  a  poet  of  fair  ability,  as  her  Karen  ing  in  the  utterance  of  treasonable  sentimentB 

hymn  books  gives  evidence.    Her  energy,  zeal,  aud  threats  against  their  fellow-dtizens." 

•  and  perseverance  enabled  her  to  accomplish  The  question  of  arming  the  slaves  created 
more  than  most  female  missionaries  in  the  great  discussion.  It  was  said  that  the  North 
instruction  of  the  Karens.  She  was  very  sue-  had  exhausted  all  her  floating  population,  and 
oessful  in  teaching  the  Karen  women,  who,  nn-  openly  recruited  her  armies  on  the  continent 
der  her  instruction,  adopted  the  habits,  dress,  of  Europe.  Not  content  with  this  she  had 
and  refinement  of  manners  of  civilized  life,  and  seized  their  slaves,  and  in  violation  of  all  dvil- 

^have  done  honor  to  their  instructress.    Mrs.  ization  had  armed  them  against  their  masten. 

*  Vinton  visited  the  United  States  in  1848  for  the  Under  every  disadvantage  the  war  had  been 
restoration  of  her  health,  and  remained  two  protracted  deep  into  its  fourth  year,  and  the 
years,  when  she  returned  to  her  field  of  labor.  Southern  people  found  themselves  looking 
In  1862  she  again  returned  to  the  United  States  around  for  material  to  enlarge  thdr  armiea. 
for  a  few  months,  but  returned  with  renewed  Whence  was  it  to  come?  The  laws  of  natoial 
enersy  to  her  work.  accretion  would  not  furnish  a  sufficient  snpplj 

VIRGINIA.    The  questions  which  engrossed  of  men.   Foreign  countries  were  in  effect  dosed, 

the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  Virginia  re-  Becruiting  from  the  prisoners  would  not,  ex- 

lated  exclusively  to  the  war ;  its  success  ab-  cept  to  a  limited  extent  supply  the  wants,  and 

Borhed  all  their  thoughts.    The  Legislature  was  public  attention  naturally  turned  to  the  slaves 

urged  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  bring  into  the  as  a  ready  and  abundant  stock  from  which  to 

field  all  the  able-bodied  men  not  necessary  to  draw. 

the  State  Government.    Thus  far  every  officer  Some  conddered  this  policy  as  giving  np  the 

had  been  exempt,  although  without  any  duties  institution  of  slavery;  others  declared  that  if 

to  perform.    Between  forty  and  fifty  counties  the  slaves  were  put  into  the  ranks  it  wonld 

of  the  State  were  within  the  Federal  lines,  and  drive  out  the  whites  from  tiiem,  and  diffuse 

the  original  State  officers  in  these  counties  had  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Oonfederacy.  In 

fled  to  Kichmond.    The  average  number  of  offi-  reply  it  was  said  that  the  policy  would  effectr 

oers  in  these  counties  was  about  sixty,  and  it  ually  silence  the  clamor  of  the  poor  man  about 

was  estimated  that  they  would  form  a  force  of  this  being  the  rich  man^s  war ;  and  that  there 

two  thousand  men.    By  the  decisions  of  the  was  no  purpose  to  miiigle  the  two  races  in  the 

courts  they  were  exempt  from  military  service,  same  ranks,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  rea- 

notwithstanding  they  had  no  civU  duties  to  sonable  objection  to  fighting  the  enemy's  ne- 

perform.    The  Governor  thus  viewed  the  sub-  groes  with  l^eir  slaves, 

ject :  As  to  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  it  was 

If  all  officers  designated  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  ^^  ^^\  i*  ^^  been  ah-eady  proclaimed  to  be 

the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  to  be  ex-  ttt  an  end  by  the  North,  and  would  unaonDteoiy 

empted  because  they  are  State  officers;  if  Justices  he  SO  if  the  South  was  subjugated,  and  that  hj 

of  the  Peace,  who,  by-the-bye,  were  never  exempted  making  it  aid  in  the  southern  defence,  it  wonld 

?utatJh'L°;fr?:SfenTeqS&'^^^^^  tapj^ve  the  chance  of  preserving  it 

tary  duty;  if  aU  sheriffs  and  clerks  and  their  depu-  I  here  was  a  unanimous  opmion  m  tavoroi 

tiest  all  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  all  surveyors  using  the  slaves  in  the  various  menial  einploy- 

and  Commonwealth   attorneys,  all  constables  and  ments  of  the  army,  and  as  sappers  and  noiners 

overseers  of  the  i)oor,  all  county  agents  for  supply-  ^nd  pioneers,  but  much  diversity  as  to  using 

mg   soldiers'  famines,  all  salt  agents,  commercial  +Viaw»  «a  a/^i/i?Ar« 

agents,  etc.,  all  employds  of  banks,  cities,  towns,  ^^^  ^  soiaiers. 

etc.,  ate  to  be  exempt,  indiscriminately  and  without  The   measure  was  finally  approved  by  m 

reference  to  their  necessity,  then,  indeed,  in  the  Ian-  Legislature   of  Virginia,  and  adopted  by  the 

guage  of  the  decision  so  frequentl;r  quoted,  the  spec-  Congress  at  Richmond,  hut  too  late  to  be  of  any 

tacle  might  be  |)resented  of  a  nation  subjuffated  and  adv^ta?a                                      * 

destroyed  at  a  time  when  it  had  within  its  hmits  citi-  .     ^        .            *  xv                      r  t7:.^*«;« 

tens  amply  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  all  the  as-  ^  comparison   of  the    census  of  Virgmia, 

saults  or  the  enemy,  but  whose  ser^ces  could  not  be  taken  in  1860,  with  the  census  of  1868,  showefl 

commanded  because,  forsooth,  Government  had  con-  that  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  whole  State 

tracted  with  them  that  they  should  not  be  required  in  iggo,  only  3,803  had  been  lost  above  thenat- 

to  serve  in  the  army.  ^^  propagation  and  other  increase.    Of  honw 

The  Governor  further  recommended  the  pas-  in  that  portion  of  the  State  under  Confederate 

sage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  proda-  control  the  loss  was  25,201.    In  1860  the  nnin- 

mation  warning  all  citizens  of  Virginia  in  for-  her  of  cattle  returned  for  taxation  in  the  entire 

eign  parts  to  return  without  delay  to  the  State;  State  was  1,021,132,  or  ninety-seven  for  every 
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one  bnndred  white  penons.  In  1B68  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  within  the  territory,  free  from  the 
occupation  and  incursions  of  the  Federal  army, 
was  607,152,  to  which  add  8  per  cent.,  the 
nsnal  difference  between  the  actual  and  taxable 
numbers,  and  there  were  647,724  cattle  within 
Confederate  control  in  the  last-mentioned  year, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  five  head  of  cattle 
to  every  one  hundred  white  inhabitants. 

The  returns  show  an  increase  of  72,886  sheep, 
and  a  loss  of  166,970  hogs  in  the  counties  and 
corporations  under  the  rebels. 

At  an  election  for  State  officers  William 
Smith  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of  €U>t. 
John  Letcher. 

An  address  was  issued  to  the  soldiers  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Legislature  in  March,  urging  to 
extreme  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  brayery  as  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  with  triumphant  snocess. 

The  desolation  which  followed  the  track  of 
the  armies  is  very  graphically  described  by  one 
who  beheld  them,  as  follows : 

When  we  ret  to  Hamilton  Crossing  the  desolation 
of  war  breaks  upon  yon.  A  few  trees  remain  npon 
the  hills  near  the  side  of  the  dupt ;  but  there  is  not 
a  fence  or  an  inhabited  house  m  the  way  to  Freder- 
icksburg. A  few  cattle  may  be  seen  grazing  on  the 
rich  plains,  which  bear  now  but  crops  of  raxuriant 
weeds.  These  cattle  belong  to  the  people  of  Freder- 
icksburg^ who  club  together  and  hire  a  poor  old  man 
to  attend  them  while  grazing. 

There  are  no  hands  to  work  in  the  fenceless  fields; 
no  siffns  of  animated  life  about  the  deserted  houses. 
The  drowsy  crow  of  the  cock,  the  oeighing  of  horses, 
the  cawing  of  crows,  and  the  laughter  of  children  in 
the  yard,  and  the  '*  wo-haw"  of  the  plough-driver,  are 
no  lonffcr  heard  in  the  blasted  resion.  AU  is  still  as 
death  for  miles  and  miles  under  the  sweet  autumnal 
sun. 

Fredericksburg  itself  is  torn  by  a  hurricane.  Much 
of  it  has  been  burnt,  and  the  tall  chimneys  standing 
all  alone  tell  a  woe(\il  tale  of  ruin.  Part  of  the  town 
is  destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  shell,  and  part  by  the 
torch.  All  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the 
town  have  been  so  shattered  aji  to  be  uninhabitable: 
the  stores  have  been  giitted  of  their  shelving  ana 
counters  to  make  dry^aoes  for  the  countless  thou- 
sands wounded  at  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania 
to  lie  on. 

The  churches  have  been  repeatedly  struck,  and  so 
have  most  of  the  private  dwellings.  1  counted  thirty 
holes  in  the  fine  mansion  of  Douglas  Gordon,  which 
was  nearly  complete  before  the  war  broke  out.  A 
shell  has  passed  diagonally  throusfa  the  house  in 
which  I  stayed,  and  oue  had  exploded  in  the  parlor 
over  which  I  slept.  Looking  out  of  my  beoroom 
window  I  saw  naked  chimneys  and  deserted  homes 
in  every  direction. 

I  went  to  Marye's  Hill,  and  saw  the  famous  stone 
fence  which  served  as  a  rampart  for  our  men.  I 
walked  over  the  wide  fields  which  the  enemy  had  to 
pass  before  they  got  within  ranflre  of  our  rifles,  and 
stood  under  the  tree  which  Cobb  leaned  against  when 
he  was  killed.  This  tree  is  just  behind  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Stephens — a  small  frame  building— which  must 
have  at  least  a  thousand  bullet  holes  through  and 
through  it. 

The  stone  fence  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  and  on 
that  hill  is  the  fine  old  homestead  of  tiie  Maryes.  now 
gone  to  wreck,  with  countless  apertures  maae  by 
shot  and  shell,  and  open  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
Ah,  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  tread  the  deserted  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  old  house,  and  hear  only  the  echo 
of  your  own  footsteps. 

I  went  over  into  Stafford  County,  opposite  Freder- 


icksburg^ and  there  is  a  wide,  wild  scene  of  devasta- 
tion— ^neither  fences  nor  trees  for  leagues  on  leagues, 
houses  deserted  and  burnt,  and  so  many  roads  to  the 
enormous  camps  of  Hooker,  which  extended  nine- 
teen square  miles,  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  are  in 
danger  of  losing  themselves  in  their  own  country. 
The  Lacy  House  is  a  baronial  pile  in  the  extent  of  its 
building,  and  its  terraced  grounds  and  gardens  are 
in  keepinff. 

Ruin  rdgns  there  also.  The  walls  of  the  large  old- 
fashioned  rooms,  and  even  the  pillars  of  the  porches, 
are  scrawled  and  bescribled  with  obscure  names  ana 
obscene  phrases  and  pictures.  Further  back  on  hifh 
hills,  commanding  the  whole  country,  are  the  walls 
of  the  Phillips  House,  which  was  burnt  by  Stone- 
man.  What  a  picture  of  ravaged  beauty  is  to  be 
seen  firom  the  heights  on  which  this  house  stands ! 

Strange  to  tell,  Stafford  County,  naturally  sterile 
and  sparsely  peopled,  is  now  richer  and  more  thickly 
settled  than  it  has  been  since  the  colonial  days.  It 
is  a  debatable  land,in  which  neither  Confederate  nor 
Federal  rule  is  acknowledged,  and  it  is  filled  with  de- 
serters who  have  grown  rich  by  gatherins  and  selling 
the  immense  debris  of  Hookers  camps  to  Washing- 
ton or  to  Richmond  purchasers,  as  happened  to  be 
most  convenient ;  for  these  lawless  people  care  little 
for  either  side. 

I  saw  in  Fredericksburg,  and  at  Hamilton  Cross- 
ing, great  piles  of  old  iron  and  fhtgments  of  tents, 
blankets,  and  overcoats,  which  were  just  ready  to  be 
sent  to  Kichmond.  A  number  of  refugees  have  re- 
turned to  Frederieksburg,  which  contains  now  some 
600  or  700  souls,  principally  women  and  old  men. 

YIBGINIA,  East.  The  Convention  called 
in  1868  to  assemble  at  Alexandria  on  February 
18th,  1864,  to  amend  the  Constitntion  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  was  dnly  held.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  tlie  members  representing  all  the 
oonnties  of  Old  Virginia  under  Federal  control, 
but  not  included  in  West  Virginia : 

Alexandria  County— Walter  L.  Penn. 

Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Counties— S.  Ferguson 
Beaoh. 

Fairfax  County — John  Hawxhurst. 

Norfolk  City  and  County— Dr.  L.  W.  Webb  and 
W.  W.  Wmff. 

Portsmoutn  City,  County,  and  Senatorial  District— 
O.  R.  Boush,  p.  G.  Thomas,  and  LeRoy  G.  Edwards. 

Loudoun  County — Dr.  J.  J.  Henshaw,  James  M. 
Downey,  and  Lieut.  E.  R.  Gover. 

York,  Warwick,  and  Elizabeth  City  Counties  and 
City  of  Williamsburg,  Charles  City,  James  City,  and 
New  Kent  Counties— T.  S.  Tennis  and  Robert  Wood. 

Accomac  County — ^Dr.  A.  Watson  and  W.  Dix. 

Northampton  County — ^Wm.  P.  Moore. 

An  organization  was  effected  and  committees 
appointed,  as  usual  with  such  assemblages. 
The  Oommittee  on  Emancipation  dnly  reported 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  as  sections  to  be  incor- 
porated in  that  instrument: 

1.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  evept  for 
crime,  is  hereby  abolished  and  prohibited  in  the  State 
forever. 

2.  Courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  appren- 
tice minors  of  African  descent,  on  like  conoitiona 
provided  by  the  law  apprenticing  white  children. 

8.  The  Gfeneral  Assembly  shall  make  no  law  estab- 
lishing slavery  or  recognizing  property  in  human 
beiuffs. 

4.  Thia  ordinance  to  take  effect  and  be  enforced 
from  its  passage. 

This  was  adopted,  and  comprised  the  most 
important  business  before  the  Convention. 
A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  pre- 
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vionsly.    On  the  evening  of  Febraary  4th  both  Now  u  there  were  at  lent  two  sete  of  candMitei 

Ho^metinjoint  session  to  elect  a  Secrete^;  ;^±ldTr'p7J:.'S  tt^'°^';;Sl"«rS 

of  state  and  Treasnrer.     L.  A.  Maminfl  was  g^jj  g^^,  it  would  seem  that  but  twenty  Totes  were 

chosen  Secretary,  and  J.  J.  Henshaw,  Treasnrer.  east  for  city  officere  except  by  those  who  were  inter- 

The  total  vote  on  joint  ballot  was  14,  of  which  ested  in  beinjf  elected— assnming  always  that  the 

Henshaw  received  8  and  his  opponent  6.  men  ninning  for  office  in  a  city  vote  for  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  election  of  a  Governor  the'uniSBAtSfVrff^^^^^ 
(Pierpont)  and  other  State  omcers,  and  tne  or-  ^ens  in  the  manner  most  effectual  and  beneficial  to 
ganization   of  a  Legislature,  the  authority  of  them,  and,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  Gonstitotion 
the  Government  appears  to  have  been  very  lit-  »nd  laws,  m  snch  manner  as  they  desire ;  and  all  ex- 
ile respected  by  the  military  officials.     The  fol-  perienoe  has  shown  that  in  a  disorganized  sUte  of 

,      ,    *^        r^  Zf    r  r\        -D'i ^4.  ^.ir^i«;««  ^«A  society,  incident  upon  a  state  of  war,  and  especially 

lowmg  protest  of  Gov.  Pierpont  explains  one  ^^^  ^»    ^  miUtaiy  goTemment,  p^periy  ifSmimi. 

of  the  difficulties  which  occurred :  tered,  affords  the  best  protection  to  property,  Uberty, 

Ezaounra  "DwpAxnajKt, )  and  life. 

ALSxAirnaiA,  Va.,  Jane  22, 1861       )  Whether  that  military  goyemment  has  been  prop- 

Tb  iha  Loyal  FsopU  of  Norfolk^  Virginia  :  erly  administered  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  daring  the 

I  hare  received  reliable  information  that  General  two  years  that  it  has  been  under  milit«ry  role,  and 

Bhepley,  commandinff  at  Norfolk,  acting  under  the  especially  whether   that   militiuy  government  has 

orden  of  General  Butler,  intends  ordering  the  open-  been  properly  administered  dunng  the  past  eight 

ing  of  a  poll  in  that  city  on  the  24th  instant,  to  take  months,  and  nas  secured  the  substantial  benefits  of 

a  Tote  of  the  people  as  to  whether  they  desire  the  good  goyemment  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  it  is  not 

continuance  ot  civil  government,  and  that,  should  a  proper  for  this  order  to  state, 

majority  of  the  votes  cast  be  against  the  same,  it  is  llie  citizens  of  Norfolk  have  spoken  upon  that 

the  intention  of  the  commandant  of  the  post  to  pre-  subject  with  sufficient   distinctness  to  inioim  the 

yent,  by  military  foree,  the  trial  in  the  Gireuit  Court  judgment  of  the  Commanding  General. 

of  said  city  some  thirty  odd  indictments  against  liquor  Tkenfore.  U  it  ordered^  That  all  attempts  to  exer- 

yendera  for  violations  of  the  license  law  of  the  State.  ^^  civil  office  and  power  under  any  supposed  city 

I  know  of  no  authority  in  the  State  or  Federal  laws  election,  within  thsftity  of  Norfolk  and  its  environs, 
authorizing  the  people  to  abrogate  the  civil  laws  of  must  cease,  and  the  persons  pretendine  to  be  elected 
the  State  m  any  city  or  county,  and  such  act  can  to  civil  offices  at  the  Late  election,  ana  those  hereto- 
only  be  considered  revolutionary.  The  Constitution  fore  elected  to  municipal  offices  since  the  rebellion, 
of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  each  State  a  re-  must  no  longer  attempt  to  exereise  such  functions; 
publican  form  of  government.  That  form  of  gov-  and  upon  any  pretence  or  attempt  so  to  do,  the  Kili- 
emment  exists  in  Norfolk  at  this  time,  and  to  break  tary  Commanaant  at  Norfolk  will  see  to  it  that  the 
it  up  would  onljr  be  to  substitute  military  govern-  persons  so  acting  are  stayed  and  quieted, 
ment  or  rule  in  its  stead,  which  would  cles^y  be  a  _„-.,  *,^.  .^^  ««  i 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  The  Judge  of  the  Oircmt  Court,  before  whom 
its  guarantees  to  the  people.  No  loyal  citizen,  there-  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Gov.  Pierpont  were  to  be 
fore,  is  expected  to  vote  on  the  nroposed  question.  tried,  made  a  lengfliy  statement  of  the  difficulty, 

F.  H.  PIERPONT,  Governor.  ^^  ^^^  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates 

The  election  was  duly  held,  and  its  result  an-  against  the  action  of  the  military,  and  the  prom- 

nounced  m  an  official  order  of  Gen.  Butler,  as  jg^  ^f  ^be  President  to  decide  the  matter.    But 

follows :  ^^  military  authorities  prev^ed.    Many  other 

HaADQUimTMS  DxPAaTMEKT^ViaonriA  AwnNoaiH I  difficulties  also  occurred. 

T).^\oy^^^^'^.V'^^V^^i^.^ii^  VIRGINIA,  WK8T.    The  vote  cast  in  West 

unanimity  almost  unexampled,  by  a  vote  of  three  Virginia  at  the  Presidential  election  was  88,590; 

hundred  and  thirty  to  sixteen,  against  the  Airther  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  received  28,152,  and  Gen. 

trial  of  the  experiment  of  a  municipal  government  Moaellan  10,488.     In  the  Legislature  there  is 

which  gave  as  results  to  them  only  taxes  and  salaried  ^^  ^;^„;««  ryi  ,v.w4ao      tu^  .IlvnU*  fu^*^  a1a*»^ 

officersfwithout  any  correspondiig  benefits.  ^  division  of  parties.    The  regular  Stote  eleo- 

Itwill  be  observed  that  this  vote  was  more  than  tion  took  place  m  October.^  Gov.  foreman 

three  times  as  large  as  that  by  which  the  experiment  was  reelected  without   opposition,  having  re- 

of  civil  government  was  set  on  foot.    Some  doubts  oeived  19,098.    The  Republican  members  of 

rbV'c^jtTMra^irtU^^^^^^^^  "^"T^^^  t'^'^^rz^^jT'^'f^ 

was  made  that  the  adherents  and  salaried  officere  of  position.    The  State  fortunately  escaped  from 

the  restored  Government  Should  not  vote  upon  the  the  alarmmg  mintary  mvasions  under  which  it 

question  submitted.    Tet  that  it  was  an  overwhelm-  had  sufferea  in  previous  years,  and  remained 

»g  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  is  seen  oomparatively  settled  and  undisturbed.      The 

from  the  fact  that  threeliundred  and  fifty  votes  were  J[  interesting  event  in  its  history  was  the 

oast  upon  the  questions,  while  only  one  hundred  and  "'"^\  uiwi^iiiMg  ^t^uu  uj.  *»  uwwi  j  iroo  wv 

nine  were  cast  by  all  parties  for  their  respective  can-  development  of  vast  supplies  Of  JPetroleum.   {Set 

didates  to  fill  the  several  civil  offices.  Pbtboleuh.) 


W 

WADS  WORTH,  Jamis  Samuel,  a  Briga-  Wadsworth,  an  extensive  landowner  and  phikn- 
dier-General  of  United  States  volunteers,  bom  throplst  of  Geneseo,  under  whose  care  he  re- 
in Geneseo,  Livin^ton  County,  N.  T.,  October  ceiv^  a  thorough  rudimentary  education,  after 
80th,  1807,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder-  which  he  was  sent  to  Harvard  College,  and 
ness.  May  6th,  1864.    He  was  the  son  of  James  thence  to  Yale  QoUege,  where  he  completed  his 
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studies.  Soon  after  graduating  he  entered  upon  imprisoned  in  the  '^Sngar  House,"  then  the 
the  study  of  law  in  Albany,  ££ishing  his  course  grand  depot  for  prisoners,  but  after  a  confine* 
in  the  office  of  the  great  statesman  and  lawyer,  ment  of  two  months  was  exchanged.  Subse- 
Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  quently  he  resumed  his  labors  on  the  farm, 
in  1888,  but  did  not  practise  his  profession,  as  continuing  there  until  he  was  twenty-one.  At 
the  charge  of  his  immense  estate  required  his  the  close  of  the  war  he  commenced  study,  and 
whole  attention.  A  few  years  later  lifr.  Wads-  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  the  class  of  1788. 
worth  turned  his  attention  somewhat  to  local  On  leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study 
poMcs.  A  Federalist  by  education  and  aDemo-  of  theology  under  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston, 
crat  by  conviction,  he  early  took  part  in  the  Conn.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  for  about 
''Free  Soil"  movement  that  divided  the  De-  a  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Asso- 
mocracy  of  the  State,  and  gave  a  zealous  sup-  elation  of  Windham  County.  In  May,  1792,  he 
port  to  the  Pl^dential  candidate  of  that  party  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
m  1848,  and  to  the  Republican  candidates  of  at  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  where  he  remained, 
1856  and  1860.  Like  his  father,  he  manifested  with  an  interval  of  a  few  months  of  missionary 
a  deep  and  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu-  labor,  until  1809,  when  he  resigned  his  charge, 
cation.  He  founded  a  public  library  at  Gen-  and  after  preaching  at  Colchester,  Salem,  and 
eseo;  was  a  Hberd  subscriber  to  the  endow-  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  went  to  Hhode  Idand, 
ment  of  Geneseo  College ;  aided  in  the  estab-  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
lishment  of  the  school  district  library  system,  ing  Christian  Ejiowledge,  visiting  sdiools  and 
and  in  every  way  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to  laboring  in  the  cause  of  education.  Subse- 
relieve  suffering  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  our  quently  he  preached  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
free  institutions.  Acting  as  a  commissioner  to  finally  at  Exeter,  B.  I.,  where  he  labored  twelve 
tiie  Peace  Convention  held  in  Washington,  in  years,  resigning  at  the  end  of  that  period  on 
1861,  under  an  appointment  from  the  Legis-  account  of  the  inability  of  the  parish  to  pay  his 
Mature  of  Kew  Yorl^  when  it  became  evident  that  salary.  He  then  retired  from  any  stated  charge, 
war  was  inevitable,  he  was  prompt  to  offer  his  frequently  preaching,  however,  for  various  min- 
services  to  the  Government.  When  commimi-  isters.  La  1866  Mr.  Waldo,  then  ninety-four 
cation  with  the  capital  was  cut  off^  he  char-  years  of  age,  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  House 
tered  two  ships  upon  his  own  responsibility,  of  Bepresentatives,  dischargmg  the  duties  of 
loaded  them  with  provisions,  and  proceeded  that  position  with  general  acceptance.  His 
with  them  to  Annapolis,  where  they  arrived  mind  seemed  to  operate  with  a  freedom  little, 
most  opportunely  to  supply  the  pressing  neces-  if  at  all,  diminished ;  and  he  died  not  from  a 
sities  Di  the  Government.  Commencing  his  decay  of  physical  powers,  but  from  the  effects 
military  career  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  of  a  fall,  leaving  a  record  bright  with  patriotism, 
McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  upon  generosity,  and  purity  of  life, 
the  recommendation  of  that  General,  Wads-  WALLACK,  James  William,  an  English 
worth  was  appointed  Brig.-Gen.  of  volunteers  actor^  born  in  London,  August  24,  1795,  died 
August,  1861,  and  in  March,  1862,  became  Mil-  at  New  York,  December  25,  1864.  He  in- 
ita^  Gk>vemor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  herited  his  theatrical  vocation  from  his  parents. 
In  the  election  of  Governor  of  Kew  York,  in  both  of  whom  had  attained  distinction  upon 
November,  1862,  Gen.  Wadsworth  was  the  the  stage.  His  father,  William  Wallack,  was  a 
Bepublioan  candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  comedian  of  excellent  reputation,  and  his  mother, 
Beymour.  In  the  following  December  he  was  £3i2abeth  Field,  had  played  for  many  years  with 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Garrick.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  enter 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  Fredericksburg  the  navy,  but  the  fondness  for  his  father^s  pro- 
and  Ohancellorsville  he  displayed  great  military  fession  so  strongly  manifested  itself  in  childhood 
skill,  and  at  Gettysburg  his  division  saved  the  that  the  effort  to  overcome  it  was  abandoned, 
first  day.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  He  Joined  the '*  Academicals"  in  the  establish- 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  campaign  of  ment  in  Leicester  Street,  where  juvenile  per- 
1864,  Gen.  Wadsworth  was  assigned  to  the  formances  were  regul&rly  ffiven.  His  talent 
command  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  fifth  wasobserved  by  Sheridan,  wno  transferred  him, 
corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  bravely  met  his  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  the  regular  company  of 
death.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  remained  until 
WALDO,  Daniel,  an  American  clergyman,  the  destruction  of  that  house  by  fire,  steadily 
born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  September  10,  1762,  rising  in  public  fiivor.  He  then  visited  Ireland ; 
died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  80,  1864.  His  but,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane,  ' 
early  years  were  spent  in  laboring  upon  his  returned  to  play  Laertes  to  the  Hamlet  of  Ellis- 
father's  farm,  and  attending  a  district  school  in  ton.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  Kot 
the  neighborhood.  He  remained  at  home  till  long  after,  during  the  engagement  of  Kean,  he 
the  year  1778,  when,  at  tiie  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  g^ven  the  diaracters  of  Macduff,  Edgar, 
was  drafted  as  a  soldier  for  a  month's  service  Bichmond,  lago,  and  others  second  only  in  im- 
during  a  time  of  imminent  peril  at  New  London,  portance  to  those  of  the  great  tragedian  of  that 
and  soon  after  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  day.  In  1817  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
service  of  the  State.  At  the  battle  of  Horse-  of  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  a  celebrated  Irish  actor, 
neck  he  was  captured,  taken  to  New  York,  and  shortly  after  which  he  visited  America  for  the 
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first  time.  He  appeared  in  ^*  Macbeth,'^  at  the  etndied,  and  elaborately  wron^bt  points,  worked 
Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  Sep-  together  with  exquisite  skil^  lite  a  piece  of 
tember,  1818,  and  aohieved  an  immediate  and  intellectual  mosaic  work.  HisRolla,m  ^*  Pis- 
remarkable  success.  For  two  years  he  acted  arro,''  is  universally  pronounced  to  have  been 
in  this  country,  and  in  1820  returned  for  a  an  unrivalled  performance  of  its  kind.  The 
single  season  to  Dmry  Lane.  The  popularity  last  representations  in  which  he  took  part  were 
and  prosperity  he  had  experienced  in  America  at  his  theatre  near  Broome  Street,  where,  in 
led  him  to  adventure  a  second  visit  in  1822,  1859,  he  played  most  of  his  principal  parts, 
when  he  again  met  with  a  brilliant  New  York  besides  sustaining  for  upward  of  a  hundred 
reception.  While  journeying  to  Philadelphia,  nights  the  leading  character  in  "The  Veteran." 
the  stage  coach  in  which  he  travelled  was  over-  His  last  appearance  in  any  public  capacity  waa 
turned,  and  he  suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of  1 862,  at  the  new 
the  leg,  which  interrupted  his  professional  la-  theatre,  when  he  delivered  a  brief  address  to 
bors  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  effect  of  the  aucUenoe.  Since  that  time  he  has  only  been 
which  was  ^ways  partially  discernible  through-  seen  on  special  occasions  in  his  box,  from  which 
out  his  life.  This  recess  was  passed  in  En^and,  it  was  his  habit,  when  not  prevented  by  illnesS| 
but  his  reappearance  took  place  in  New  York,  to  overlook  the  representations  of  all  *^  first- 
where  he  had  left  his  wardrobe  and  personal  nights.^'  To  the  last,  his  mind  was  intent  upon 
effects.  The  New  York  public  had  shown  the  practical  supervision  of  his  theatre.  His 
great  regret  at  his  misfortune,  and  assenibled  death  will  be  a  serious  and  almost  irreparable 
in  overflowing  numbers  to  welcome  him,  all  loss  to  the  dramatic  interests  of  the  community, 
the  more  heartily  because  of  a  general  oonvic-  no  matter  how  poweifnlly  his  infiuence  ana 
tion  that  his  thorough  recovery  was  impossible,  teaching  may  continue  to  guide  the  destinies 
and  that  his  future  career  must  be  limited  to  of  his  theatre. 

the  representation  of  a  few  exceptional  parts.  WATSON,  William  R.,  died  at  Providence. 
He  came  forward  in  the  character  of  Captain  R.  I.,  Aug.  29,  1864,  aged  64  years.  He  war 
Bertram,  an  old  sailor  on  crutches,  and  the  bom  in  South  Kingstown,  in  Rhode  Island, 
apprehensions  of  his  friends  thus  seemed  to  be  Dec.  14, 1799.  He  pursued  his  early  cla;^C8i 
realized;  but  in  the  second  piece,  "My  Aunt, '^  studies  at  the  Plainfield  (Ot.)  Academy,  and 
he  electrified  the  audience  by  bounding  upon  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1828,  in 
the  stage  with  an  elasticity  and  vigor  hardly  the  same  class  with  Chief  Justice  Ames  of  R. 
surpassed  in  his  earlier  engagements.  After  L,  George  D.  Prentice,  the  distinguished  editor 
the  close  of  this  visit  Mr.  Wallack  became  stage  of  the  "  Louisville  Journal,"  and  Judge  Mellen, 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  of  Mass.  He  studied  law  with  Samuel  W. 
remained  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  Bridgham,  in  Providence,  and  was  admitted  to 
making  only  occasional  appearances  on  this  the  bar,  but  engaged  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  popularity  was  such,  tent  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  life 
however,  that  in  certain  cities  he  was  enabled  was  devoted  preeminently  and  almost  exdu- 
to  play  four  long  and  brilliant  engagements  in  sively  to  politics.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
a  single  season.  In  1852  he  ceased  to  travel  as  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  poli- 
a  "star,"  and  became  manager  of  the  theatre  ticians  in  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  no  indi- 
which  now  stands  near  the  comer  of  Broome  vidual  ever  exerted  a  greater  infiuence  in  its 
Street  and  Broadway,  to  the  advancement  and  local  politics.  In  June,  1827,  he  was  chosen  by 
improvement  of  which  he  honorably  devoted  the  General  Assembly,  then  controlled  by  the 
nine  years.  During  this  period  he  was  the  Nationd  Republicans,  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
acknowledged  leader  of  dramatic  art  in  Amer-  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of 
ica,  and  his  theatre  rose  to  a  rank  which  no  Providence,  at  that  time  the  most  lucrative 
other  had  ever  held  in  this  community,  and  office  in  the  State,  and  in  consequence  a  place 
which,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  no  other  had  much  contended  for  by  political  parties  and 
ever  merited.  In  1861  he  built  anew  theatre,  at  their  rising  favorites.  This  office  he  held  untal 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street,  May,  1888,  when  he  was  displaced  by  a  combi- 
the  success  of  which  has  been  deservedly  unin-  nation  of  opposing  parties.  He,  however,  re- 
terrupted.  The  same  conscientious  adherence  to  gdned  the  office  in  1835,  but  held  it  only  for  a 
the  most  refined  purposes  of  the  drama,  and  the  single  year.  In  1841,  on  the  accession  of  Presi- 
same  strict  care,  delicate  taste,  and  sound  ludg-  dent  Harrison,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of 
ment  which  were  conspicuous  in  his  admimstra-  the  port  of  Providence,  which  office  he  held 
tion  of  the  old  establishment,  have  been  exhibit-  till  the  beginning  of  President  Polk's  adminis- 
ed  m  perhaps  even  a  greater  degree  in  the  new.  tration  in  1845.  In  1849  he  was  agmn  ap 
His  eminence  as  an  actor  was  a  well-established  pointed  to  the  same  office  by  President  Tyler, 
fact  His  reputation  was  highest  in  dramas  of  and  retained  it  four  years,  tUl  he  was  removed 
a  romantic  and  picturesque  order,  in  which  his  by  President  Pierce.  Through  his  influence 
vigor  and  energy  produced  extraordinary  effects,  while  Collector  of  the  port  of  Providence,  a 
His  Shakespearian  personations,  although  strik-  construction  is  now  ^ven  to  a  provision  of  the 
ing,  and  popularly  successful,  were  not  remark-  tariff  of  1883,  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
able  for  breadth  and  majesty,  but  seemed  rather  oertdn  collectors,  adverse  to  the  written  opin- 
to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  delicate,  carelidly  ions  of  John  J.  Crittenden  and  Reverdy  John- 
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son,  both  given  while  those  eminent  lawyers  Safeguard  of  the  Nation,"  1850;  "Popery,  the 

were  holding  the  office  of  Attorney-Generd  of  Prop  of  European  Despotisms,"  1852 ;  "  Baby- 

the  United  States.    In  1854  he  was  chosen  Ion  the  Grea"-,"  1852 ;  "  Right  and  Left  Hand 

Secretary  of  State  in  Rhode  Island,  but  lost  Blessings  of  God ;  or  a  Cure  for  Covetousness," 

his    election    the  following   year,   when    the  1852 ;  "  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible," 

"Know  Nothing"  or  Native  American  Party,  royal  8vo,  958  pp.,  1858,  and  four  subsequent 

of  which  order  he  was  not  a  member,  swept  editions;  "  The  Overturning  of  Tyrannical  Gov- 

the  State  by  such  immense  majorities.    In  1856  emments,"  preached  before  and  published  at 

he  was  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  State  the  request    of  Louis  Kossuth  when  in  this 

Auditor,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  May,  country,  and  by  his  order  and  at  his  cost  trans- 

1863.  lated  into  Magyar;  "The  Causes  of  the  Ruin 

Mr.  Watson  was  also,  during  much  of  his  life,  of  Republican  Liberty,"  1862. 
a  writer  for  the  political  press,  and  in  several  WINSLOW,  HuBSAm),  D.  D.,  an  American 
instances,  usually  at  seasons  of  election,  for  author  and  Bducator,  bom  in  Williston,  V t.,  Oct. 
brief  periods,  conducted  as  editor  certain  papers  80,  1799,  died  at  Williston,  August  13,  1864. 
with  which  he  was  politically  connected.  The  He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy, 
most  elaborate  of  his  writings  were  a  series  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College 
papers,  first  published  in  the  "  Providence  in  the  class  of  1825,  standing  among  the  first 
Dwly  Journal "  in  1844,  over  the  signature  of  three  of  his  class  in  both  institutions.  He 
"Hamilton,"  which  were  afterwards  collected  studied  -theology  at  New  Haven,  under  Dr. 
and  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Tlie  doctrines  Taylor,  and  preached  a  short  time  at  Litchfield, 
then  held  by  the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  Conn.  Receiving  various  calls,  he  was  settled 
ever  the  devoted  champion  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  4,  1828.  Married  May 
were  there  explained  and  vindicated  with  re-  21,  1829,  the  daughter  of  Hon,  Pliny  Cutter, 
markable  force  and  vigor.  Amidst  the  person-  Boston,  Mass.  During  Ms  settlement  at  Dover, 
alities  of  local  politics  he  did  not  fail  to  make  where  his  ministry  was  very  prosperous,  he 
many  enemies,  but  none  ever  questioned  the  in-  published  his  first  volume,  entitled,  "  Doctrine 
tegrity  or  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  of  the  Trinity,"  which  gained  him  extensive 
the  duties  of  the  varied  public  offices  which  he  reputation,  exciting  interest  abroad,  and  pro- 
held.  Mr.  Watson  mamed  a  daughter  of  Caleb  voking  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Edinburgh, 
Earle,  of  Providence.  who  pronounced  it  the  ablest  treatise  id  his 

WEST,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.  D.,  an  American  judgment  on  that  topic    In  1882  Mr.  Winslow 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  bom  in  the  nortii  of  succeeded  Lyman  Beecher  as  pastor  of  the 

Ireland,  September,  1794,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Bowdoin   Street   Church,  Boston,  where  he 

Penn.,  Sept.  2, 1864.    His  fatiier  was  of  English  remained  twelve  years.    During  this  period  he 

and  his  mother  of  Scpttish  descent.    Though  not  viated  Europe  and  spent  some  time  perfecting 

favored  with  a  collegiate  or  university  educa-  Himself  in  the  languages,  and  cultivating  the 

tion,  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  thor-  acquaintance  of  leading  men  in  England  and 

oughly  versed  in  English  studies  and  litera-  on  the  oontineAt.    He  delivered  numerous  ad- 

ture.    He  received  his  theological  training  un-  dresses  on  scientific,  literary,  and  religious  top- 

der  the  immediate  instruction  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ics,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    Among 

and  Dr.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  re-  his  published  efforts  were  an  oration  before  the 

ceiving  ordination  labored  for  several  years  in  city  authorities  of  Boston,  July  4,  1838;  before 

that  city  as  a  missionary,  and  was  one  of  the  the  *^  Ancient  and  fionorable  Artillery  Com- 

founders  of  the  first  temperance  society  there,  pany,"  1858;  address  before  the  Boston  Society 

In  1834  he  came  to  the  Imited  States,  and  was  of  Natural  History,  1839.    He  interested  him- 

installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  self  largely  for  the  welfare  of  young  men,  de- 

in  MeadviUe,  Penn.,  and  subsequently  was  a  livering  lectures  on  practical  topics,  and  pub- 

nastor  successively  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  lishing  the  "Young  Man's  Aid,"  which  was 

Monroe,  Mich.,   North   East,  Pittsburg,  Mo-  republished  in  several  languages,  and  received 

Zeesport,  and  Philadelnhia,  Penn.    In  1858  he  &  sale  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  in 

received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Jefferson  Col-  England  alone.  A  very  successful  pastorate  was 

lege,  Penn.,  and  was  also  honored  by  being  a  result  of  his  labors.    Over  one  thousand  addi- 

elected  a  corresponding  member  of  numerous  tions  were  made  to  his  communion,  and  the 

literary  and  scientific  societies.    At  the  out-  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  show 

break  of  the  rebellion  he  resigned  his  pastoral  that  no  Congregational  church  in  that  State  has 

charge  in  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself  to  ever    exceeded    the  prosperity   of   Bowdoin 

the  service  of  his  adopted  country.    In  May,  Street  Church  under  Mr.  Winslow.    As  a  con- 

1862,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  chap-  troversialist  in    theology  and   philosophy  he 

Iain  of  tlie  Satterlee  United  States  General  Hos-  ranked  hi^.    His  defence  of  Dr.  Taylor  against 

pital  at  West  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  Bennett    Tyler,   his    "Philosophical   Tracts," 

militacy  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  and  the  "  Controversial  Theology,"  etc.,   placed   him 

thorough  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  amongthe  foremost  of  uie  New  England  think- 

arduous  and  exhausting  duties  at  this  hospital  ers.    His  published  addresses  on  the  various 

it  is  believed  hastened  his  death.    Dr.  West's  duties  of  citizens,  pertaining  to  Church  and 

published  works  were:  "The  Ark  of  God  the  State,  appeared  during  his  pastorate,  attracting 
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attention  abroad.  Dnring  this  period  he  pnb-  and  after  seventeen  years  of  toil  removed  to 
lished,  among  other  works,  the  following :  Madras,  where  he  established  the  chief  missioa 
"  Christian  Doctrines;"  ^^ Design  and  Mode  of  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  containing  a  popn- 
Baptism;"  *^  Natural  Science  and  Revelation;"  lation  of  80,000,000.  Dr.  Winalow  acted  as 
"  Appropriate  Sphere  of  Woman ; "  "  Aids  to  General  Secretary  of  that  and  other  missioBfl, 
Self-Examination;"  *' Christianity  Applied  to  and  financial  agent  of  the  American  Board, 
our  Social  and  Civil  Duties ; "  *'  Educational  He  also  supervised  and  superintended  the  print- 
Addresses,"  etc.  ing  and  eoiting  of  various  educational  and  re- 
in 1844  Dr.  Winslow's  health  failing,  he  ligious  works  in  the  Tamil  tongue.  Among 
resigned  pulpit  labors,  and  for  nine  years  con-  his  chief  labors  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
ducted  the  Mount  Vernon  Institute  for  younff  into  Tamil.  He  also  wrote  the  "  History  of 
ladies,  Boston,  succeeding  Jacob  Abbott  and  Missions,"  "  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  ¥m&- 
K  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.  Dnring  this  period  he  low,**'  ^^  Hints  on  Missions^'  and  carried  on  a 
delivered  numerous  addresses  on  educational  large  oorrespondencewith  European  and  Amer- 
topics,  contributed  to  the  Educational  Journal  loan  jonmats.  The  ^* Missionary  Herald"  and 
under  Horace  Mann,  edited  the  Religious  Maga>  otiier  religious  periodicals  contain  a  oontinnoos 
zine,  and  furnished  articles  to  various  reviews,  correspondence  from  him  of  over  forty  yeani 
For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  member  Dr.  Winslow  interested  himself  largely  in  edn- 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  was  associated  eating  the  natives  of  his  mission.  To  this  end 
with  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Harvard  Uni-  he  founded  the  Madras  College  and  was  Prea- 
versity,  and  acted  as  trustee  in  various  colleges  dent  of  it.  It  has  a  course  of  study  similar  to 
and  seminaries.  The  "Intellectual  Philosophy"  the  first-dass  English  and  American  colleges, 
appeared  in  1851,  and  received  the  encomiums  and  numbers  between  three  hundred  and  four 
of  thinkera,  and  f^vor  from  the  public.  In  1853  hundred  students.  But  the  chief  work  of  Dr. 
he  again  visited  Europe,  spending  ten  months  Winalow  was  his  great  TamU-Bnalish  LeanotnL 
in  examining  the  various  institutions  of  learning,  which  he  recently  completed,  and  is  pnblishea 
Returning,  he  delivered  various  lectures  on  Eu-  in  the  finest  style  of  typography  at  Madras, 
rope  and  the  matters  of  State  and  religion.  The  This  work  has  received  the  encomiums  of  natiTe, 
"Moral  Philosophy"  (published  by  Apple-  English,  and  American  scholars,  and  ranks seo- 
ton)  appeared  in  1856,  and  soon  became  a  ond  to  no  other  philological  acMevement  of  the 
standard  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  high  age.  Not  merely  for  the  profound  schohirship 
sdiools.  Fourteen  editions  of  his  philosophies  and  extensive  learning  di^layed  in  its  pages^ 
have  already  appeared.  In  1857  ne  assumed  but  for  the  vast  influence  it  exerts  in  civiMng 
the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Gen-  and  christianizing  India,  has  it  called  forth  the 
eva,  IT.  Y.  During  two  years,  nearly  two  hun-  thanks  of  the  reUgious  world.  In  the^^epara- 
dred  additions  were  made  to  his  parish.  He  tion  and  completion  of  this  work.  Dr.  Winslov 
wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Geneva  rresbyteriafl  spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  oontinnoaB 
Church."  His  health  failing,  he  removed,  in  toiL  It  is  a  quarto  of  one  thousand  pages,  three 
1859,  to  New  York,  where  he  resided  at  the  columns  to  a  page,  and  contains  sixty-eight  thon- 
time  of  his  death.  He  became  a  constant  con-  sand  words  and  definitions.  Of  these,  nearly  half 
tributor  to  the  leading  Journals,  and  wrote  a  owe  their  lexicographic  birth  and  position  to 
number  of  the  prominent  articles  in  our  reviews  the  author.  Not  merely  are  definitions  given, 
on  philosophical  subjects.  "  The  Hidden  Life, "  but  shades  of  meaning  and  expressions  unlmown 
appeared  in  1862,  and  was  at  once  classed  to  our  language.  The  dictionary  contains  the 
among  devotional  volumes  of  a  high  order.  mythological,  scientific,  and  poetic  terms  of  the 
The  mind  of  Dr.  Winslow  was  vigorous  and  Tamil ;  names  of  heroes,  gods,  authors,  poets^ 
comprehensive,  discriminating  and  evenly  bal-  &c. ;  geographical  and  historical  information, 
anced,  very  active  and  penetrative.  His  attain-  The  work  is  a  complete  and  comprehenave 
ments  were  quite  universal  in  their  character,  dictionary,  admitting  the  learner  into  a  careM 
but  he  excelled  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  Tamil 
theology.  His  pulpit  gifts  were  of  the  persua-  Dr.  Winslow  adopted  an  entirdy  original  method 
sive  and  didactic  as  well  as  the  argumentative  and  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  verb,  the 
order ;  and  a  deep,  earnest  spirituality,  pervad-  most  difficult  part  of  speech  in  all  lexicography, 
ed  all  his  utterances.  He  Led  a  life  of  singular  He  gives  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  of  other  parts 
purity  and  simplicity  of  character;  and  be  pos-  of  speech,  for  the  leading  word.  He  says  that 
sessed  pleasing  gifts  of  a  social  nature.  this  is  the  imperative  eingular,  and  that  all  the 
WINSLOW  MiBON,  D.D.,  LL.D.  An  Amer-  parts  of  the  verb  flow  naturally  from  that  He 
ican  Missionary  and  Oriental  scholar.  Was  informs  us  that  ^*  this  arrangement,  though  the 
bom  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Dec.  11,  1789,  and  died  mos^  simple  as  well  as  most  philosophical,  has 
at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  October  2^  1864,  while  not  been  adopted  in  any  dictionary."  This 
j                          returning  home  firom  India.    He  graduated  with  work  is  most  truly  a  thesaurus  of  oriental  leam- 

the  valedictory  at  Middlebury  College  (Vt.)  in  ing.    Dr.  Winslow  devoted  more  study  to  the 

1815,  and  at  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  Eastern  languages  than  any  other  American. 

1818.    In  1819  he  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  Mission,  in  their 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M^to  Ceylon,  where  he  established  resolutions  of  thanks^  said:  "We  r^^  this 

a  mission  at  Oodooville,  founded  a  Seminary,  work  as  a  noble  contribution  to  orient  literar 
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tare,  a  boon  to  aQ  stadents  and  laborers  in  the  ftind  of  the  State  IJniyersit7  is  $157,170.    The 

Tamil  field,  and  a  crown  of  honor  to  its  anthor.'^  National  Bank  Law  produced  serions  results 

Dr.  Winslow  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  npon  the  buiks  of  the  State.    Their  circulation 

fromHaryardGollegeinl868,  and  thatof  LL.D.  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  $2,500,000. 

from  Middlebury-  College  in  1864.    He  was  This  was  secured  by  deposits  with  the  Cpmp- 

brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow,  the  trollerof  stock  amounting  to  $2,700,000.  About 

author,  and  of  Kev.  Dr.  Gordon  Winslow  of  one-half  of  these  securities  consisted  of  Wiscon- 

the  Episcopal  Church.  sin  war  bonds.    The  circulation  of  eighteen  or 

WISCOS^SIN.  This  agricultural  State  en-  twenty  banks  was  secured  entirely  by  these 
gaged  in  the  war  with  ardor,  and  has  vig-  bonds.  It  was  necessary  to  tlirow  these  on  the 
orously  responded  to  aU  the  calls  for  troops  market  to  substitute  the  national  bonds  for  them, 
which  have  been  made  since  its  commencement.  At  the  election  for  President  the  total  vote  of 
Wisconsin  has  sent  to  the  field  twenty-Tour  the  State  was  149,842 :  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
regiments  of  in&ntry,  four  regpLments  and  one  received  88,458  j  Gen.  McClellan  65,884.  Ma- 
company  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  jority  for  Mr.  Lincoln  17,574.  The  Legislature 
artillery,  thirteen  batteries  of  light  artillery,  was  divided  as  follows : 
and  one  company  of  sharpshooters,  making  an  B«ato.             hoom. 

aggregate  of  seventh-five  thousand  one  hundred         ©Jm^S?' ^  U 

and  thirty-three  men.    Of  this  number  thirty-  —  

two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  have  -                                ^                 1<M> 

been  lost  to  the  service  by  deaths,  discharges,  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  popular  vote 

and  desertions,  leaving  in  the  service,  at  the  was  less  than  in  1860.    This  diminution  wai 

dose  of  1864,  forty-two  thousand  one  hundred  ascribed  to  the  war. 

and  sixty-three  men.    To  this  number  should  Jason  Downer  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 

be  added  three  regiments  of  one  hundred  days'  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  fill  a  vacancy 

men,  furnished  during  the  year.    Two  dndfts  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Byron  Paine, 

for  men  were  made  in  the  State.    In  1868  the  One  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  world  is  a  resi- 

enrolment  was  121,202  and  the  number  drafted  dent  of  Wisconsin,  having  reached  the  age  of 

was  14,985.    Of  this  number  880  were  held  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years.    He  is  thug 

service  in  person  or  by  substitute ;  2,689  failed  described  in  the  "  State  Journal :  " 

to  report ;  6,285  were  exempts,  and  5,081  paid  ,       vr.i         u      •nx--x/.-o_v 

commntation^amomxttogto^^^aMOO:    InW  Th^'^SulhSftpU^^mri^^^Ihoa^'S^^ 

vember,  1864^  under  the  corrected  enrolment  of  that  dty  ahows  that  he  la  now  one  handred  and 

the  number  subject  to  draft  was  96.068.     Of  thirty-nine  yean  of  age.    He  has  been  a  resident  of 

these  there  were  drafted  17,584,  of  wnom  8,489  Wiaconain  for  about  a  centnry.    He  ?ra8  flrat  married 

were  held  to  service  in  person  or  by  substitute ;  ^  ^«^  ^1«»P»  J"*«  ♦4'}''^A>!?A  °i°*rvf  ?•"  W' 

A  frciA  ««»..  ^:<s^^<>»»^^    «4*^-  ;i— A    ««j  tr  aatr  Some  years  after  he  settled  atPraine  dn  Chien,  while 

6,m  were  discharged  after  draft,  and  7,867  Wiscowin  was  yet  a  province  of  Prance.    Before  the 

lailea  to  report.^  Crreat  contnbutions  were  made  reTolutionarr  war,  he  was  employed  to  carry  letters 

by  the  women  in  afinost  every  town  and  village  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  Bay.    It  is  but 

of  the  State  to  the  welfEure  of  tiie  soldiers,  and  •  ^^''^  7®*"  "89  *hat  he  was  called  as  a  witness  in  the 

generally  through  aid  societies.  ^™*  ^'"^  i°  ^  ?"?  injoMng  the  title  to  certain 


debt  was  created  for  war  purposes,  and  is  a       -T^®  residence  o?  the  famUy  is  only  fonr  or  fire 

legitimate  charge   against  5^^  Gov-  S2c1  rie^l'S^^^^^ 

ernment.    The  balance  m  the  Treasury  at  the  &  chop  wood,  and  to  walk  several  miles.    He  speaks 

close  of   1864  was  $107,620.     The  disburse-  English  onite  imperfectly,  but  converses  flnentlv  in 

ments  during  the  year  from  the  War  Fund  for  the  French  language.    He  goes  to  elections,  and,  like 

the  familiesof  volunteers,  were  $615,698.    The  S  ■®''*^^\®  ,?*^  ^^^Hrt'V**!  *^®  ^k*?*"  ?''^**- 

4^o^«Tx1a  ^.^,v^..4^  :..  ^u^  Qi-.i.^  ^        IT*      X  J.  Stoops  a  little  under  the  burden  ofyears,  but  not  more 

taxable  Property  in  the  State  was  estmiated  m  than  many  men  of  seventy.    In  person  he  is  rather 

1868  at  $158,000,000,  exclusive  of  $80,000,000  above  the  medium  height,  spare  in  flesh,  but  showins 

railroad  property.     The  State  tax  is  about  five  evidences  of  having  been  in  his  prime  a  man  or 

and  one-half  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  "^^e^  strength.    Concerning  his  habits,  a  subject 

property.    Of  the  total  revenuc^$802,196-  Ire^ii^^,":!^^^^^^^^^  ^t^ 

paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  the  tax  learn  but  a  Uttle,  except  that  he  is  an  inveterate 

on  banks  produced  $52,016,  and  the  tax  on  smoker. 

railroads,  $128,008.  During  the  year  tiiere  was  -^  ^^^  good  daguerreotype  picture  of  him,  taken 
paid  $42,500.00  for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  |^  l®^f »  ™»7,*>e  ■««»  »*  <^«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  State  His- 
$41,371.55  for  ^  State  Prison ;  $10,176.00  for  ^^'SSle^TrVyears  and  ten  ordinarily  constitute  the 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute ;  $19,250.00  for  ftiU  span  of  a  vigorons  human  life.  This  man's  ex- 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  $12,004.50  for  the  istence  has  been  prolonged  for  almost  twice  that  Re- 
state Reform  School.     The  whole  amount  of  "od.    Those  who  began  the  journey  of  life  with  htm 

the  productive  school  fund  is  $2,052,858  r  and  if^  ^?'?/S^  **'!?'  ^ST^a^^^-  ^^       .    ^'*'®*  ^** 

^*  av^  •  Aiei  ft-i/T^         v«,vw«,v«/w  ,  »t*^  jj^  might  have  dandled  on  his  knee  at  an  age  when 

Of  the  income,  $161,010  were  appropriated  to  most  men  are  bowed  with  decrepitude,  hav?  grown 

public  schools.    The  amount  of  the  productive  into  manhood,  passed  through  the  ordinary  ^cissi* 
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tades  of  life,  become  graj  and  feeble  and  annk  into  to  France,  entered  the  Anstrian  service,  and  re- 
old  men's  grayes,  and  this  man  still  liyesi  He  walks  mained  in  it  nntU  1806,  when  a  positive  com- 
about  among  a  generation  whose  grandsires  were  un-  ^„„  j  a.^,«  v:„  :«,«««::,^„L  ^».»»4.  ^5.w,^^ii  j  v* 
born  after  he  had  passed  the  nsual  period  of  manlj  ™"*d  ^^^  ^^  impenons  parent  compeUedkm 
pride.  All  his  contemporaries  are  gone.  No  wonder  w>  leave  it  and  to  naarry  the  Jrrmcess  Carolina 
if  at  times,  as  we  understand  is  the  case,  a  haunting  Angosta  of  Bavaria.  The  union,  however,  'nras 
sense  of  loneliness  overwhelms  him.  Though  he  has  merely  nominal,  having  been  forcibly  imposed 
led  a  rude  border  life,  and  probably  has  li ttfe  of  sen-  ^,^,^.1^  ^ies ;  and  some  years  later,  upon  a 
timent  m  his  composition,  yet,  in  some  dim  way  at  *^  •!•  xj  v  x  at.  i  •  j  i.*'  ^^  * 
least,  he  experiences  the  feeling,  so  touchingly  ex-  reconciliation  between  the  kmg  and  his  son,  it 
pressed  by  Wordsworth,  writing  under  the  shadow  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  In  1812  the 
of  m^re  than  seventy  years,  of  Prince  accompanied  Kapoleon  in  his  invasion 
**Oneto  whom  HesTenaasignB  that  monmftil  part,  of  Russia  as  commander  of  the  Wtlrtembera 
That  uunost  solitude  of  age  to  foco."  contingent,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
And  with  his^impte  and^unsophistic^^^  ^^  ^UB  vigor  and  success.    In  1816  he  drove  a 

maRSng't^Ss  long  the  8ore%Sfrivo'r  of  TgeneVation;  flench  corps  under  Rapp  behind  the  walls  of 

of  walking  about  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  Strasbourg.    In  1816  he  mamed  the  grand 

century,  and  in  these  days  of  teleg^raphic  despatches,  duchess  Katarina  Pavlovna  of  Russia,  who  died 

monitors,  steam  presses,  and  reUmon-he  was  a  man  i^  1819,  leaving  him  two  daughters,  one  of 

Stt-le'r4Te',lUtr  o^t  fx"2^pt'nu  -torn  is  the  present  queen  of  the  Neth«l«jd. 

and  anomalous  lot,  joined  with  his  crude  and  untu-  He  subsequently  mai-ned  his  cousin  Panhne, 

tored  notions  upon  religious  subjects,  has  induced  in  daughter  of    Duke   Ludwig   of  Wtlrtemberg. 

his  mind  the  curious  fancy  that  perhaps  Qod  has  Prince  Wilhelm  ascended  the  tiirone  on  the 

*^^!!!S?*^****  ^^^'  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1816,  and  at  once 

WURTEMBERG,  WilhelmFriedbiohKarl,  granted  a  Constitution  to  his  people,  which  is 

king  of,  bom  in  Silesia,  September  27,  1781,  stall  in  force.    In  1848  he  opposed,  like  all  the 

died  at  the  Oastle  of  Rosenstein,  June  25, 1864.  German   princes,    the    Federal   Constitntion. 

He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Friedrich  of  Wtlrtem-  More  recently  his  Grovemment  gained  some 

berg  (afterwards  the  first  king),  and  was  edu-  popularity  by  its  attitude  in  the  question  of  a 

cated  principally  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Geneva,  reconstruction  of  Grermany,  and  in  the  Schles- 

In  1797  his  father  became  the  reigning  duke,  wig-IIolstein  question.    He  is  succeeded  by  ^ 

and  the  young  prince,  disliking  his  subserviency  son,  Karl  Fri^rich  Alexander. 
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of  Dabney  Maury,  46;  address  of  Gov.  Watts  to  the  peo- 
ple, 46 ;  force  of  Gen.  Sherman,  45 ;  address  to  his  troops 
andin8tmctiona,45;  reaches  Meridian,  45;  destruction* 
of  railroads,  45 ;  returns  to  Yicksburg,  45 ;  ihllure  of 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  to  meet  htm,  45;  march  of  Gen.  Smith 
ihim  Memphis,  46;  resistance  of  the  enemy,  46;  he  lUls 
back,  46;  picture  of  his  march,  46;  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  46;  successftil  retreat,  46;  destruction  caused 
by  Gen.  Smith's  forces,  46. 

Expedition  against  Yazoo  CIfy,  46;  results  of  the 
movement,  46. 

March  of  a  force  from  Gca  Johnston  to  aid  In  opjws- 
ing  the  advance  4>f  Sherman  upon  Meridian,  47 ;  counter 
movement  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Grant  at  Chattanooga, 
47 ;  advance  on  Tunnel  Hill,  47 ;  Ikrther  advance  nearly 
to  Dalton,47;  resistance  of  the  enemy,  47;  Federal 
force  iUl  back  to  Tunnel  HIU,  47. 

Gen.  Glllmore  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  47 ;  his  authority,  47 ;  letter  of  President  Lincoln 
to  him,  47;  proposition  of  Gen.  Gillmore  to  the  War 
Department,  47;  his  order,  47;  advance  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 48 ;  Jacksonville,  48 ;  advance  in  the  interior,  48 ; 
capture  of  property,  48;  return,  48;  other  orders  of 
Gen.  GiUmore  to  Gen.  Seymour,  48 ;  skirmish  at  Galns- 
vllle,  48;  plans  of  Gen.  GiUmore,  50;  new  advance  of 
Gen.  Seymour,  60 ;  encounters  the  enemy  at  Olnstee 
and  Is  defeated,  60 ;  the  retreat,  60 ;  report  of  the  enemy, 
50;  correspondence  between  Gen.  Seymour  and  Gen. 
Finogan,  50 ;  snspensloii  of  operations  in  Florida,  61. 

Concentration  of  forces  at  New  Orlesas,  51 ;  plans  of 
Gen.  Banks,  61 ;  march  of  Gon.  Franklin  for  Alexandria, 
51;  assembling  of  a  vsst  fl^et  at  the  mouth  of  Bed 
Blver,  51 ;  embarkation  of  a  force  under  Gen.  Smith  to 
unite  witii  Gen.  Banks  at  Alexandria,  52;  arrival  at 
Sonmiesport,  52;  rcconnolasance,62;  mardi  upon  and 
capture  of  Fort  De  Bns^y,  62 ;  airlval  at  Alexandria,  62; 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy,  62 ;  anrival  of  Gen.  Banks,  62 ; 
advance  upon  and  capture  of  Natchitoches,  52;  co5pera- 
ti<Hi  of  Gen.  Steele  in  Arkansas  expected,  62;  advance 
toward  Shrereport,  62 ;  battle  and  repulse  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  68;  losses  of  the  campaign,  64;  the  o^>tureB,  54; 
advance  of  Admiral  Porter,  54;  arrival  of  Gen.  Smith, 
64;  retreat  continued  to  Alexandria,  54 ;  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  the  fleet,  56;  extricated  by  building  a  dam  across 


Bed  Biver,  66;  how  it  was  done,  56;  evaenation  of 
Alexandria,  57;  dty  set  on  fire,  57 ;  appalling  scenes, 
57;  retreat  of  the  fleet  and  army  to  the  Mississippi,  Ibl- 
lowed  by  the  enony,  58. 

Advance  of  Gen.  Steele  to  ooopemte  with  Gen.  Banka^ 
68;  concentration  of  his  force,  68;  fbrce  of  the  enemy, 
68;  advance  of  Gen.  Steele  toward  Washington,  66;  atp- 
tore  of  Camden,  66 ;  cooperating  movement  of  CoL  Clay- 
ton, 56;  his  despatch,  68;  position  of  Gen.  Steele  after 
the  retreat  of  Gen,  Banks,  68;  necessary  to  iUl  back, 
68;  operationa  of  the  enemy,  66;  Steele^s  supplies  cot 
ofl;68;  evacuates  Camden  and  retreata,  60;  battle  at 
the  crossing  of  Washita  Blver,  60 ;  enemy  repulsed  and 
the  crossing  elTected,  60 ;  safe  retreat  to  Little  Bode,  09 ; 
eflSscts  of  the  withdrawal  of  troops  tnm  Ylcksbuzg  fbr 
the  Bed  Biver  expedition,  60;  movements  of  the  Con- 
fbderata  Gen.  Forrest,  69 ;  advance  on  the  Federal  posts 
in  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  GO;  attadc  on 
Paducah,60;  demand  Ibr  ita  surrender,  50;  reply  of 
CoL  Hicks,  60;  attack  on  the  forts,  60;  withdrawal  of 
Forrest,  60;  his  report,  60;  attack  on  Fort  Pillow,  00; 
its  garrison,  60;  manner  of  the  attack,  60;  opentSooa, 
60;  demand  for  surrender,  60;  reply  of  Mijor  Bradford, 
60;  assault  by  the  enemy  and  capture  of  the  Ibrt,  61; 
report  of  an  investigating  committee  of  Congress  on  the 
scenes  which  followed,  61 ;  statement  (tf  the  Confedente 
Lieut-Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  62;  report  of  the  enemy,  68; 
advance  of  a  force  against  Columbus,  62 ;  demand  for  its 
surrender  and  reftisal  of  Gen.  Bufiwd,  62l 

Operations  in  North  Carolina,  62 ;  captu^^f  the  Fed- 
eral post  at  Bachelor^s  Creek,  62;  advance  toward  New- 
bem,  68;  destruction  of  the  gunboat  Underwritav  68; 
report  of  Gen.  Picket,  68 ;  Plymouth,  68 ;  how  defended, 
68;  attack  of  the  enemy,  68;  destruction  of  the  gun- 
boats Southfleld  snd  Miami  by  the  Albemarie,  68;  sur- 
render of  PlymouUi,  68 ;  announcement  of  Gen.  Peek, 
63;  report  of  Gen.  Hoke,  65;  order  of  Gen.  Fsihnerr^ 
lattve  to  incendiaries,  66. 

Desultory  operations  in  Yirglnia,  66;  eaptnre  of  trains 
at  New  Creek,  66;  headquarters  of  Gen.  Meade,  66; 
position  of  Lee^s  army,  66 ;  Gen.  Kilpatrick  starts  for  » 
dssh  upon  Bichmond,  66;  eontemporaneoua  movanenta, 
66;  advance  of  Kilpatrick,  66;  detachment  under  CoL 
Dahlgren,  66;  encounters  the  enemy,  66;  DaUgrea 
killed,  66;  address  and  orders  pubUshed  in  the  Bidi- 
mond  papers,  66L 

Act  of  Congress  creating  a  Lieut-Goieralsblp,  67; 
Gen.  Grant  appointed,  67;  address  of  the  Pk«sldent<m 
presenting  his  commission,  67;  reply  of  Grant,  67; 
orders  transferring  commanders,  67;  order  of  Geo. 
Grant,  67;  order  of  Secretary  of  War,  reorgaolzlBg 
army  corps,  68;  order  of  Gen.  Meade,  68;  posltlott  of 
Gen.  Grant  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  68. 

Gen.  Sherman  aaBumes  command,  66;  plan  of  tba 
campa]gx^  66;  hts  foree,  69;  topography  of  Georgia,  80^ 
Atlanta,  its  position  and  importance,  09;  defenooa,  09 ; 
table  of  railroad  stations,  71 ;  movement  to  compel  Gen. 
Johnston  to  evacuate  Dalton,  71;  demonstntimi  tn 
Jdmston^s  frtmt,  Tl ;  follure  of  the  ^■^^'Tig  movement, 
71 ;  position  of  Besaca,  71 ;  next  movement  of  Shennaa, 
78;  evacuation  of  Dalton  by  Gen.  Johnston,  72;  opera- 
tions before  Besaca,  72;  movement  of  Johnston  to  tam 
the  Federal  left  flank,  72;  ftartiier  operationa  before 
Besaca,  78;  abandoned  by  Johnston,  78;  morements  in 
advance  by  Gen.  Sherman^s  corps,  78;  AUatoona  "Fum, 
74;  its  poritlon,  74;  held  by  Johnston,  74;  movemeats 
of  Sherman,  74;  New  Hope  Chureb,  74 ;  straggle  for  ita 
possession,  74;  abandoned  by  Johnston,  76;  resnltsthiH 
for,  75;  Kenesaw  Mountain,  76;  its  importance,  15; 
force  of  Gen.  Johnston,  76;  order  of  ShemanNi  adTsno^ 
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T5;  position  of  Johnston,  76;  abandons  the  w<nrks  on 
Lost  Moantaln,  76;  flirther  opemtions,  76;  statement  of 
Gen.  Bhennan,76;  attack  on  Johnston^s  position,  77; 
Its  lUlore,  77;  next  moyement  of  Shennan,  77;  evaena- 
tion  of  Konesaw  by  Oen.  Johnston,  77;  Marietta  occa- 
pled  by  Oen.  Sherman,  77;  new  position  of  Johnston, 
77 ;  attempt  of  Oen.  Bherman  to  torn  his  right  flank,  78 ; 
retreat  of  Oen.  Johnston,  78;  new  movements  of  Sher- 
man, 78;  crossing  the  Ohattahoochle,  78;  mancenyres 
approaohtDg  Atlanta,  78 ;  Oen.  Johnston  toms  his  com- 
mand over  to  Oen.  Hood,  79;  hisfltrewell  address,  79; 
Oen.  Hood^s  address  on  assomlng  command,  79 ;  moye- 
ments  around  Athnta,  79, 60;  battles,  81, 82;  losses,  82; 
eodperatlng  movements  ordered  bj  Oen.  Bherman 
against  the  enemy^s  lines  of  oommnnication,82;  rail- 
roads connecting  Atlanta  with  the  southwest  out,  82 ; 
destruction  of  the  Oeorgla  Baifaroad,  82;  MBOon,and 
Western  Bailroad  crippled,  82;  movement  of  Oen. 
Stoneman  on  Macon,  88;  compelled  to  surrender,  84 ; 
raid  against  the  Macon  and  Western  road,  84;  opera- 
tions before  Atlanta,  84;  fidlure  to  dislodge  Hood,  84; 
flanking  movement  of  Oen.  Bherman  to  the  right,  84; 
plan  of  Oen.  Bherman  to  move  his  whole  army  upon  the 
communications  of  Atlanta,  85;  his  movements,  80 ; 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  86;  their  repulse,  86;  Oon. 
Sherman  places  .  himself  between  Athmta  and  Oen. 
Hardee's  corps,  86;  oonstomation  at  Atlanta,  86;  its 
evacuation,  86;  destruction  of  property,  86;  its  cap- 
ture by  Sherman,  87 ;  Federal  losses  in  the  campaign, 
87 ;  losses  of  the  enemy,  87 ;  movement  of  Hood,  87 ; 
Gen.  Wheeler^s  rsld  upon  Sherman^s  line  of  communica- 
tion, 87;  President  Llncoln^s  announcement  of  the  cap- 
ture of  AiUmta,  88 ;  Sheiman^s  address  to  his  troops, 
88 ;  orders  for  the  departure  of  all  civilians,  88 ;  Oen. 
Hood^s  reply  to  a  proposal  fbr  a  ten  days*  truce,  88 ; 
also  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  89 ;  reply  of  Oen. 
Bherman  to  Oen.  Hood,  80 ;  the  truoe  agreed  upon,  69; 
flnal  appeid  of  the  dvlo  authorities  to  Oen.  Sherman, 
90;  his  reply  to  the  appeal,  90 ;  another  annonnoement, 
91 ;  his  letter  to  the  Louisville  agent  of  the  New  York 
Fta8S,91. 

Reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao,  91 ;  oon- 
8oIidati<m  of  divisions  and  arrangement  of  brigades,  91 ; 
assignment  of  general  ofllcera,  91 ;  oommanders  of  divis- 
ions, 92 ;  oflioers  relieved,  92;  address  of  Gen.  Pleasan- 
ton,  92;  da  of  Oen.  Newton,  92;  da  of  Oen.  French, 
92;  stalf  of  lieut-Qen.  Grant,  98;  Bumside^s  command, 
96;  BIgers  command,  98;  Gen.  Butler^s  command,  96; 
tender  of  a  hundred  thoosond  men  by  Western  govem- 
ors,98;  letter  ct  Gov.  Yates  stating  the  reasons,  96; 
address  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  94;  da,  A4J.*Gen. 
of  Ohio,  94;  plans  of  Gen.  Grant,  94;  address  of  Gen. 
Meade  to  his  troops,  94 ;  army  breaks  camp  and  advan- 
ces, 95;  Bappahannock  crossed,  90;  Bumslde^s  address 
to  his  troops,  96;  his  oorps  acts  as  a  reserve,  96;  pur- 
poses of  Gen.  Grant  in  his  advance,  96;  movement  of 
Gen.  Lee,  96;  Gen.  GrUBn  encounters  the  enemy,  96; 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  press  between  the  0th  and  2d 
corps,  97;  advance  of  Oen.  Sedgwick,  97;  despatch  of 
Oen.  Lee,  97;  Bumslde  brought  on  the  field,  97;  battle 
of  the  next  day,  97, 98 ;  position  of  both  armies  at  night, 
98 ;  station  of  the  cavalry,  98 ;  the  contest  on  the  next 
morning,  98;  both  armies  begin  to  withdraw,  98;  de- 
spatch of  Oen.  Lee,  98;  fight  of  0th  corps  with  the 
enemy  on  the  next  afternoon  near  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  98;  death  of  Oen.  Sedgwick,  99;  despatches  of 
Beeretaiy  Stanton  relative  to  the  preceding  actions, 
99, 100;  address  of  President  Lincoln,  100;  excitement 
in  the  Northern  States,  100;  serenade  to  President  Lin- 
coln, 100;  speech,  100;  thanksgiving  observance  in  the 


Northern  States,  100;  despatch  of  the  Seoretary  of  War, 
100;  position  of  Oen.  Grants  army,  101;  da  of  Um 
enemy,  101 ;  renewed  simple,  101 ;  despatches  of  the 
Secretary  ci  War,  101 ;  quiet  next  day,  101 ;  assault  and 
captures  by  Gen.  Hancock  early  on  the  next  morning. 
102;  battle  all  next  day,  102 ;  losses,  102;  withdrawal  of 
the  enemy  on  the  left,  102;  congratulatory  address  of 
Oen.  Meade  to  his  troops,  102 ;  address  of  Oen.  Lee  to 
his  army,  108 ;  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  106, 
104 ;  reinforcements  to  Gen.  Grant,  106;  disposal  of  the 
wounded,  104;  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 101 

Movements  cooperating  with  Gen.  Grant,  104;  cav- 
alry raid  sent  by  Oen.  Grant  to  cut  Lee^s  communica- 
tions, 104,  100;  movements  against  Lynchburg,  100; 
advance  of  Gen.  Averlll,  100 ;  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
100;  fiills  back,  100;  address  of  Gen.  Averlll,  105;  ad- 
vance of  Oen.  (^x)ok,.106;  repulses  the  enemy,  106; 
Iklls  back,  106;  Oen.  BigoFs  movements  In  the  Shenan- 
doah, 106;  defeated  by  Breckinridge,  106;  movement 
of  Gen.  Butler  up  the  James  Biver,  106;  despatch  of 
Gen.  Butler,  108;  attempts  to  out  the  railroads  to 
Petersburg  and  Blchmond,  108;  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  108;  attack  on  the  Danville  road,  110;  attaok 
on  the  outer  lines  of  Fort  Darling;  110;  the  contest, 
110 ;  Gen.  Butler  retires  to  his  Intrenchments,  HI ;  de- 
spatch of  the  Secretary  of  War,  111 ;  expedition  of  Gen. 
Kautc  against  the  DonviUo  Ballrood,  HI ;  occupation  of 
the  naval  forces  removing  torpedoes,  112 ;  attaok  of 
Gen.  Butler  on  Blchmond  and  Petersburg  Bailroad,  118. 

Concentration  of  the  enemy  under  Oen.  Lee,  118;  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  right  of  Grant's  line,  118 ;  fidlure,  118 ; 
address  of  Gen.  Meade,  US;  despatch  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  118;  new  movement  of  Gen.  Grant  by  the  left, 
118;  despatches  of  the  Secretsry  of  War,  118;  Grant*8 
advance  reaches  the  North  Anna  Biver,  114;  position  of 
his  forces,  114;  encounter  the  enemy,  114;  position  of 
armies  on  the  next  day,  110;  new  movement  by  Oen. 
Grant,  115;  P&munkey  crossed,  110;  position  of  his 
army,  110;  new  position  of  the  enemy,  110;  reSnibrce- 
ments  to  Oen.  Giant  from  Oen.  Butler,  116;  conflict  at 
Coal  Harbor,  116;  attempt  of  Gen.  Grant  to  push  the 
enemy  across  the  Chiekahominy,  118;  its  fbilnre,  118; 
losses,  118;  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  118; 
positions  of  the  armies,  119;  intrenchments  of  both  ar- 
mies, 119;  preparations  of  Oen.  Grant  for  crossing  the 
James,  119 ;  river  crossed,  119. 

Movement  of  Geo.  Butler  upon  Feterabuxg,  119;  fidl- 
nre,  120;  Petersburg,  120;  another  attack  made  by  the 
18th  oorps  a  few  days  kter,  120 ;  enemy  refinforced,  120 ; 
contest  before  the  city,  120;  arrival  of  other  oorpa^ 
120 ;  contest  before  Petersburg,  120, 121 ;  loss,  121 ;  skir- 
mishing on  the  next  day,  121;  quiet,  181 ;  movement  on 
the  Welden  road,  121;  a  battle,  128;  movement  to  the 
left,  128;  demonstration  in  front  of  Bumslde,  128;  cav- 
ahy  expedition  of  Gen.  Wilson,  188;  hot  weather,  124 ; 
condition  of  the  army,  124. 

Second  movement  against  Lynchburg,  184;  Sigel  re- 
moved and  Hunter  appointed  to  command,  124 ;  posi- 
tions of  Crook  snd  Averlll,  124;  do.  of  Breckinridge, 
124;  force  of  the  enemy,  120;  plan  of  Moigsn  to  recall 
Bnibridge,  120;  his  advance  Into  Kentucky,  120;  letum 
of  Bnrbridge  from  East  Tennessee,  120;  <ndcrs  of  Oen. 
Hunter,  120;  his  sdvance,  120;  advance  of  Crook  and 
Averlll,  126;  Junction  with  Hunter,  126;  capture  of 
Staunton  and  Lexington,  126 ;  burning  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  126;  advance  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Lynchburg,  126;  the  dty  re&iforoed,  126;  retreat  of 
Hunter,  126;  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  126;  despatch  flram 
Gen.  Hunter,  126;  suppression  of  the  West  Yiiginla 
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prMBt  127 ;  letter  of  Ckn.  Hunter,  127 ;  reasou  tar  his 
retreat  through  West  YlxKinla,  127;  xaid  of  Qea.  Sheri- 
dan to  GordonSTlUe,  127. 

Poroe  detached  by  Lee  to  inyade  Maryland,  128;  i^;>- 
peatanoe  at  Martinsbug,  128;  capture  of  Hagerstown, 
Frederiek,  &&,  128;  orders  of  the  oommanding  officer, 
128;  calls  toe  troops,  128;  plunder,  180;  delieat  of  Oen. 
WaUaoe,  180;  excitement  at  the  North,  180;  reinforce- 
ments sent  from  Grant's  army,  100;  approach  ot  the  en- 
emy to  Baltimore,  180;  destmction  of  railroads  and 
bridgea,  180;  attack  on  Waahlngton,  180;  retreat  and 
poxsnit  by  Oen.  Wright,  180;  battle  with  ATerlll,180; 
results  of  the  inyaslon,  181 ;  repulse  of  Geo.  Crook,  181 ; 
skirmishes  along  the  upper  Potomac,  181 ;  Mosby*s  lang- 
era,  181;  eaptore  and  bmnlng  of  Chambersbn^g,  181; 
pnrsQit  of  the  enemy,  182 ;  result  of  all  these  operations, 
182 ;  Sheridan  appointed  to  command  in  the  Shenandoah 
Talley,  182  $  aflUrs  at  Petenabuig;,  182;  movement  from 
Hilton  Head,  182;  morement  tnau  Yteksboig^  181 

Changes  in  the  command  of  the  Axmy  of  the  James, 
182;  iJkMiltlon  of  this  army,  182;  movement  upon  Bich- 
mond,  182;  a  feint,  188;  preparations  to  explode  a  mine, 
188;  plan  of  asaaolt,  188;  the  explosion  aaid  assault,  188; 
flatnre,184;  losa^lBI;  another  mine  exploded,  184;  let- 
tor  of  Gen.  Giant  cm  the  state  of  aflUrs,  184;  battle  at 
Iteams  Station,  184;  order  of  Gen.  Giant  reUtlTe  to  de- 
serters, 185;  raid  of  the  enemy  on  Gen.  Meade's  left, 
185;  letters  of  Giant  and  Sherman  on  the  draft,  180; 
moTCinent  north  of  the  James  to  eaptore  Biehmond, 
18fi,  186;  loss,  186;  morement  at  Hatcher's  Bun,  186; 
report  of  Gen.  Grant,  186;  do.  of  Gen.  Lee,  188h 

Position  of  the  snny  in  and  about  Attanta,  186;  posi- 
tlon  of  Gen.  Hood,  187;  his  force,  187;  tdthdmnral  of  the 
Georgia  militia,  187 ;  tour  of  JelEuvon  DaTk^  187 ;  more- 
ment  of  Hood,  187;  operations  of  IToRest,  187;  more- 
ments  of  Sherman,  186;  attadc  on  Allatocna,  188;  far- 
ther operations  of  Hood  In  the  rear  of  Sherman,  188; 
Beauregard  In  command,  180 ;  fldlsre  of  Hood  to  inter- 
rapt  the  Federal  oommunications,  180;  plans  of  Sher- 
man, 140;  prepares  to  march  south,  140;  his  force,  140; 
Older  lelatiTe  to  his  march,  141 ;  Gen.  Slocnm*s  order  to 
his  troops,  141 ;  the  lines  of  raflway  In  Georgia,  141, 142; 
distribution  of  Sherman's  army,  142 ;  his  order  to  march, 
148;  morement  of  Homurd,  148;  moyementsof  the  left 
wing,  145;  Tlews  of  the  enemy  on  the  eVBcnation  of  At- 
lanta,145;  appeal  of  Beauregard,  146;  da  of  the  Geor- 
gia Senators,  146 ;  dOb  of  the  Georgia  delegstion  at  Bieh- 
mond, 146;  action  of  Gov.  Brown,  146;  Mllledgeyille, 
146;  advance  of  the  right  wing,  146;  movement  of  the 
left,  146 ;  Ogeechee  Blver  reached,  147 ;  encounter  with 
Wheeler,  147;  demonstmtlon  toward  Augusta,  147;  MIl- 
len  reached,  147 ;  advance  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Sa- 
vannah Bivers,  147;  the  right  dosing  on  the  rear  of  Sa- 
vannah, 148;  scouts  fimn  Sherman  reach  the  coast,  148; 
Fort  McAllister,  148;  Its  reduction,  140;  Bhennan's  de- 
spatch to  the  Secretary  of  War,  140;  investment  of  Sa- 
vannah, 149 ;  evacuation  by  Gen.  Hardee,  100;  details  of 
the  capture,  IfiO;  destruction  by  Sherman  in  Georgia, 
150;  occupation  of  Savannah,  151 ;  order  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man for  the  government  of  the  city,  161 ;  public  meet- 
ing, 151 ;  resolutions,  162 ;  other  movementa,  152. 

Sheridan  in  command  on  the  upper  Potomac,  152 ;  bat- 
tle 8t  Opeqnan  Greek,  152;  his  report,  152;  his  foroe, 
154;  foroc  of  the  enemy,  154;  attack  on  Fisher's  Hill, 
154;  prisoners,  154;  repulse  of  Averill  at  Brown's  Gap, 
154;  Sheridan's  report  of  his  march,  164;  burning  of 
buildings  in  the  Shensndoah  Talley,  154;  report  of  a 
qtectator,  154;  report  of  a  oonmilttee  of  dtliena,  155; 
Sheridan  iUls  back  to  Cedar  Bun,  165;  sudden  attack 
of  the  enemy,  166;  rout  of  the  Federal  troops,  156;  sxri- 


val  of  Sheridan  on  the  field,  165;  repulse  of  the  enemj« 
165;  pursued  to  Mount  Jackson,  155;  leases,  155;  Sheri- 
dan promoted  to  be  miijor^general,  154L 

OueiriUas  west  of  Wsshington,  166;  capture  of  a  laQ- 
road  train,  156;  scenes,  166. 

Missouri  Invaded  by  Gen.  Frioe^  IM;  Federal  lioroe  In 
the  department,  156;  haw  employed,  166;  preparations 
of  Gen.  Bosecrans,  157;  arrival  of  reenfixrcements,  157; 
State  capital  saved,  167;  movemwit  of  Price  westward, 
157;  pursuit  of  Gen.  Pleaaanton,  157 ;  contest,  157;  loasea 
ef  the  enemy,  157 ;  retreat  Into  Arkanaaa,  167. 

Operations  in  Bast  Tennessee^  157;  movements  of 
Breckinridge,  157;  do.  of  Bnrbridge and Stonamsn,  157; 
destruction  of  saltworks^  166;  operations  In  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, 168;  destrneUon  at  Johnsonvllle,  168;  advance 
of  Hood  upon  NashvlUe,  156;  oongteroatlon  at  KaahvlBev 
166;  reSnforcements  sent  to  Gen.  Thomaa,  168;  battle 
before  Nashville,  156;  report  of  Gen.  Tluunsa,  166;  en- 
emy retire,  166;  pursuit,  166;  csptures  at  FmnkUn,  166; 
loasea  of  Hood,  160;  expedition  against  the  Mississippi 
Central  BaUroad,  100 ;  expedition  from  Baton  Bouge,  160 ; 
movement  of  Gen.  Wairen  against  the  Weldon  Bailroad. 
160;  results  of  the  year,  160;  hostiUties  with  the  Wea- 
tem  Indians,  109L 

Amrouk,  IsAAa— Member  of  Congress  ftvm  Illinois,  219; 
ofltes  a  resolution  relative  to  teging  documents,  ill ; 
offers  a  bill  to  expedite  emancipation,  266. 

As<a.— Affldrs  in  China,  100;  Japan,  160;  Britiah  India,  166; 
steady  advance  of  Bnssia,  160;  French  in  Cochin  (^ina, 
160;  Siam,  16a 

Atutrick—ltM  sovereign,  160;  features  of  Its  constitntion» 
160;  revenue  and  expenditures,  161;  army,  161 ;  sesalan 
of  Psriiament,  161 ;  disaffection  in  Galida,  161;  disturb- 
ances, 161;  new  session  of  Farllsment,  162;  dlatnzb- 
ances  in  Yenetia,  168. 


BAonn,  FaAHKUir.— Birth,  168;  putsnlta,  162;  charseter  snd 
death,  162. 

Baldwdt,  Jomr  D.— Member  of  Congress  from  Msaaadm- 
setts,  219 ;  offers  a  resolution  on  the  war,  884. 

JB0jpM«fo.^Nttmbera,  168;  operations  of  the  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, 162;  Missionsry  Union,  102;  resolutions  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  162 ;  Publication  Society,  166 ;  Home 
Mission,  168 ;  Bible  Society,  168;  Free  Mission  do,  16B; 
authority  given  by  Secretary  of  War  to  occupy  aban- 
doned diurohes,  168 ;  Southern  coUegea  closed,  166;  pai- 
pers  suspended,  166;  Elder  Kline,  168;  his  death,  164; 
Baptists  in  Sweden,  164;  do.  in  Great  Britain,  164;  Tie- 
toria,164;  Bnnnah,16i. 

Bates,  Joshua.— Birth,  164;  death,  164;  pmsuits  and  char- 
acter, 166. 

Bavaua,  Euro  OF.->Birth,  165;  education,  165;  reign,  165 ; 
death,  166. 

Batasd,  Jakob  A.— fienator  fitim  Delaware,  819;  «n  the 
oath  of  a  Senator,  224;  takes  the  oath  required  by  tlie 
Senate,  288 ;  remarks,  286;  resigBs  his  seat  as  Senator, 
888. 

SOffium.'-ltM  king,  166;  government,  166;  provinces,  166; 
dties,  166;  commerce,  166;  reUgioas,  166;  edneatloa, 
166;  internal  condition,  166;  parties  in  the  new  Cliamb» 
of  Deputies,  166i 

Bbn/axen,  Paxx.— Birth,  167;  education,  167;  writings  167; 
death,  167. 

BnraHAx,  PSBaosm~>Birth,  167;  pursuits,  167;  death,  16T. 

Bdmbt,  Dakixl  BnXd— Birth,  167;  military  career,  16T; 
death,  168. 

Blakodoaxd,  Thomas.— Birth,  166;  inventioiis,  168;  deatb, 
168 
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BovTWiLL,  OaoBai  S.— Member  of  OonicresB  from  liasaa- 
ehofletta,  219 ;  on  repealing  the  enrolment  oommotatlon, 
266;  on  the  Issne  of  the  emancipation  proekmaUon, 
267 ;  on  the  admisolon  of  a  Bepresentatire  from  Arkan- 
sas, 810 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slares  In  the  arm/,  827. 

J9^aW2.— Area,  168;  popnlation,  168;  oommerce,  168;  debt, 
168;  army,  168;  Parliament,  163;  dlffloulties  with  Great 
Britain,  169 ;  do.  with  Uragoay,  169  ;  aifair  of  the  Flor- 
ida, 169;  Ftotestsnt  emigrants,  169. 

Brine,,  triUUaUott  </.— Nntrltlye  ingredients  extracted  ihmi 
meat,  170;  prooess  of  recovering  them,  170;  magnitade 
of  the  waste,  171. 

Bbooks,  Jaiol— Member  of  Oongrose  fh>m  New  York,  219; 
on  the  reference  of  the  President's  message,  220. 

BmooMAix,  JoBor  M.— Member  of  Congress  ihnn  PennsjlTa- 
nla,  219 ;  on  confiscation,  298. 

Bbowk,  B.  Q.— Senator  from  Missouri,  219 ;  on  procuring 
Bobstitates  with  commutation  money,  826L 

Bbows,  Sis  Wiluail— Birth,  171;  education,  171 ;  commer- 
cial pursuits,  171 ;  death,  ITL 

BvLuons,  PnzB.— Birth,  171 ;  education,  171 ;  puzsultfl,  171 ; 
writings,  172;  death,  172. 


CaleulaUng  MaeMn€»~-ltB  inrentlon,  172;  method  of  oper- 
ation, 172;  uses,  172. 

0!srf(/bmia.-"Area,  178<;  gOTemment,  178;  legislature,  178; 
elections,  178;  flnancefl,  178;  receipts  of  treasore  at  San 
Phmdsco,  178;  agricultural  progress,  178;  assessable 
property,  17B. 

CxifPBBLL,  JoKV  K.-«Birth,  178;  pursuits,  178;  death,  174 

CanadA-^fStetn  of  the  GoTecnment,  174;  the  coalition, 
administration,  174;  fotmation  of  a  new  ministry,  174; 
the  following  session  of  Parliament^  174;  Mr.  George 
Brown,  174;  Ikilure  of  the  Goyemment  to  strengthen  it- 
seli;  175;  a  crisis,  170;  new  cabinet,  175;  fldlure,  170; 
dead  lock,  170;  new  cabinet,  176;  federation  proposed, 
176;  conference  of  the  PMvlncea,  176 ;  result,  176;  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  receired  by  the  Home  GoTcmment, 
176;  letter  of  Mr.  Gardwell,  176;  financial  position  of 
the  Provinces,  177;  position  of  the  Confederation,  177; 
fhture  position  of  the  ftoTinces,  178;  Imports  and  ex- 
ports, 178;  difllculties  with  the'Unlted  States,  178;  raid 
into  Vermont,  178;  dedslon  of  the  court,  178 ;  volunteer 
force  called  out,  178;  reciprocity  trea^,  191. 

Caxusu,  Gkobob  W.  F.  H.— Birth,  179;  public  services, 
179;  death,  179. 

Casuub,  John  S.— Senator  Ihim  Yitglnia,  219 ;  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  wife  and  children  of  colored  soldiers, 
271 ;  on  confiscation,  287;  on  the  relatlonfl  of  the  insuF- 
lectlonary  States,  801-800. 

Chass,  Iuail— Birth,  179;  pursuits,  179;  death,  179. 

{7A<M.--Offlcer8  of  the  Government,  180;  population,  180; 
debt,  180;  army,  180;  commorce,  180;  interest  in  the 
difficulties  of  Pern,  180 ;  German  coloniata,  180;  miner- 
als in  the  Andes,  180;  pass  through  the  Andes,  181 

CMao;— Emperor,  181;  population,  161;  state  council,  181; 
commerce,  181 ;  railways,  181 ;  cotton  trade,  181 ;  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  182;  rebels,  182;  battles,  188 ;  H^Jor 
Gordon,  182;  decree  of  the  emperor,  188;  capture  of 
Nanking,  188;  Taeplngs  demoralised,  188. 

Clabz,  Danbl.— Senator  finom  New  Hampshire,  219;  on 
amending  the  Conatltutlon,  260 ;  on  the  relattona  of  the 
insurrectionary  States,  804 ;  on  repealing  the  commuta- 
tion clause  of  the  enxolment  act,  819 ;  im  procoring  sub- 
stitutes with  commutation  money,  826. 

Clat,  Bbutdb  J.— Member  <^  Congress  from  Kentucky, 
219 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slaTee  in  the  army,  827. 

OoLTAx,  SonuTUB.— Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana, 


219;  chosen  Speaker,  219;  moves  to  expel  Alexander 
Long,  844 ;  remarks,  844. 

CoLLAMKB,  Jacob. — Senator  firom  Yennont,  219 ;  on  the  oath 
required  of  a  Senator,  226 ;  on  the  exclusion  of  witnesses 
on  account  of  color,  280;  on  prohibiting  the  coastwise 
slave  trade,  248;  on  amending  the  Constitution,  261 ;  on 
bounty  to  volunteen  and  pay  to  soldiers,  818 ;  on  repeal- 
ing the  commutation  clause  of  the  enrolment  act,  819^ 
822. 

{^bmmerea.— Sesults  for  1868  and  1864,  184;  comparative 
prices  of  sixteen  articlea,  184;  average  rise,  184;  revenue 
at  New  York,  184;  effect  of  duties  on  the  cost  of  goodfl^ 
180 ;  imports  at  New  York,  180;  fSdlnrea,  180;  quanti- 
ties and  values  of  the  principal  foreign  imports,  180;  ex- 
ports lh»m  New  York,  187 ;  da  of  leading  articles  of  do- 
mestlo  produce,  187;  exports  of  petroleum,  188;  whole- 
sale prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  produce  of  New 
York,  188;  exports  of  breadstufb  to  Great  Britain,  189 ; 

-  ships  tnaksfoned  to  the  English  flag,  189 ;  quantities  of 
wheat  imported  into  Great  Britain,  189 ;  dealing  in  gold, 
189. 

OommenkU  Ji»<«roo«r«&— Modifications  in. the  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  States,  189;  ordera  of  the  Treasuiy 
Department,  190;  opening  the  port  of  Brownsville,  190 ; 
other  porta,  190;  trade  at  Memphis,  190;  vast  trade  on 
the  Mississippi,  190 ;  benefit  to  the  tohabltanta,  191 ;  new 
regulations,  191*;  statement  of  Gen.  Ganby,  191 

Bedpcocity  treaty  with  Canada,  191;  steps  to  annul  it, 
191 ;  its  provisionfl,  191 ;  argoments  in  fiivor  of  the 
treaty,  19SL 

Ckff^ed«raU  iSeotsSi—IMscouragement  of  the  people,  198; 
agriculture  prosperous  apart  fh>m  the  invasiona,  196; 
maaulsctaros,  196;  extent  of  commerce,  198;  relations 
with  foreign  States,  198 ;  new  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy, 
194 ;  operations  of  the  treasury,  194 ;  expenditures,  194; 

.  fonded  debt,  194 ;  unfluded  debt,  194 ;  foreign  debt,  194 ; 
act  to  Inerease  the  resources  of  the  Govenunent,194; 
condition  of  the  cunen<7,  190;  deficiency  of  railroad 
transportation,  190,  severe  test  to  snstaln  military  oper- 
ations, 196;  meeting  of  Govemon  of  States,  196;  reso- 
lutiouB,  196 ;  desertions  firom  the  srmies,  196 ;  speech  of 
Jofforson  Davis  at  Augusta,  196;  speech  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, 197;  question  of  peace,  197;  oorreflpondonce  be- 
tween Gov.  Yance  and  Jefferson  Davis,  198;  views  of  A. 
H.  Stephens  on  peace  and  the  Chicago  Convention,  199 ; 
speech  of  Herachell  Y.  Johnson  of  Geoig<is  "^99;  letter 
of  Mr.  Boyce  of  South  Osrolina,  200;  i«solutlous  befon 
the  Georgia  Leglshttore,  200;  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis 
on  a  National  Peace  ConventioOr  ^ ;  propositloii  of  Gen. 
Shemum  to  Gov.  Brown,  209;  the  use  of  slaves  as  sol- 
diers, 202;  its  progress,  »i;  ftirther  progress,  208;  con- 
dition of  the  people  s^ter  nearly  four  yean  of  war,  206; 
sales  of  real  estate  ^r  taxes,  208L 

Obti/CieaMoii.— LM*^  ^  ^®  Attorney-General  to  the  Dis- 
trict Att9BP'ea,S08;  conflicting  decldon8,204;  decision 
oi  the  2)i^trlct  Court  of  Indiana,  204;  action  in  reference 
to  th^dedaratlon  of  forfeiture,  204;  debate  on,  27& . 

ObfH^y^aMofUiZ^ste.— Numbers,  204;  national  organkatlcn, 
204;  meeting  caUed,  200;  the  answer  to  It,  200;  a  coun- 
cil to  convene,  200;  subjects  for. its  deliberations,  200 ; 
obniohes  in  Europe,  200;  clergy,  205;  independent 
churches  in  France,  200. 
(3(m^Mi,  Cbfi/'M^eroto.— Session  in  November,  1868^  206; 
state  of  the  country  considered,  200;  greatest  needs  to 
strengthen  the  army  and  improve  the  cnnency,  206; 
shall  the  Confederal  stand  or  fidl?  206;  every  able- 
bodied  man  should  be  declared  in  the  military  service^ 
206;  repeal  all  laws  granting  exemptions,  206 ;  why  ara 
the  streets  of  Bidhmond  crowded  with  young  men  7  206 ; 
the  presence  of  foreigners,  207;  wiU  Congress  sroooo 
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from  Its  UihMtgyl  207;  itop  tinkering  with  th«  cnr- 
reacy,  907;  debt  growing ftightftil,  907;  m«ka  txtumey 
notes  ft  legal  tender,  90T. 

Bill  to  sbollah  ezemptkniB  considered,  907;  400,000 
men  on  the  rolls,  hat  how  msnj  In  the  army?  907;  nn*- 
Me  to  feed  those  In  the  fields,  907 ;  mannflwtiires  as  ne- 
oessaiy  ss  sgricnltnre,  906;  most  hsye  more  men  in  the 
field,  906 ;  the  017  of  sosrdty  a  stratagem,  908 ;  the  State 
of  Virginia  cannot  stand  another  draft,  906;  onr  policy 
to  protract  the  war,  906 ;  weak  point  of  the  enemy  is  his 
finances,  90S;  most  certain  way  to  feed  the  amy  is  to 
Increase  the  nombers  in  the  field,  900 ;  bill  passed,  909. 

In  the  House,  the  employment  of  1^  negroes  and 
slayes  nnder  certain  ctrcnmstances,  considered,  900; 
bring  40,000  men  into  the  field  without  diminishing 
oar  resooroes,  909;  adjust  diserimlnation  against  the 
poorer  white  daases,  909 ;  nnconstltational,  909 ;  fkirther 
debate,  910 ;  bill  passed,  2ia 

Joint  resolntions  of  both  Hooses  of  Oongress,  910; 
manifesto  of  Oongress  relatiye  to  the  eadstbig  war,  910. 

Session  of  Congress  in  May,  911 ;  list  of  members,  911 ; 
explanation  in  the  House  relative  to  public  sentiment  tn 
North  OaroUno,  211;  farther  explanation,  219;  act  to 
suspend  the  priyilege  of  hdb«u  earput^  919;  its  effeeti 
919 ;  preamble  and  resolutions  relatire  to  peace  submit- 
ted,  218 ;  discussion,  218 ;  substitute  for  the  resolutions 
ofTored,  214;  substitute  to  the  subMtute  oflfared,  214; 
the  Goremment  should  propose  terms  of  peace,  215; 
would  they  be  received  by  the  United  States?  216;  it 
wss  intimated  they  would  be  recdred,  215 ;  resolutions 
offered  relative  to  prosecnting  the  war  to  independenco, 
216. 

The  employment  of  slaves  In  the  army,  210 ;  not  need- 
ed, 216;  are  we  ^>proximating  exhaustion  f  216;  the 
appeal  to  AMcan  troops  to  save  us,  216;  how  is  it  pro- 
posed to  fight  negro  troops,  217;  will  the  negro  fight 
well  enough  to  resist  the  Yankee?  217;  the  employment 
of  n^^roes  a  confession  of  weskness,  217 ;  bill  to  arm  the 
alaves,  217 ;  passage  in  the  House,  217 ;  lost  in  the  Sen- 
ate, 217 ;  action  of  the  Yirginia  Legislature,  217 ;  bill  re- 
considered in  the  Senate,  217 ;  amended,  218 ;  vote  on  its 
passsge,  216 ;  we  thought  we  had  got  rid  forever  of  the 
slavery  agitation,  218;  a  confession  of  despair  and  an 
abandonment  of  tiie  ground  of  secession,  216 ;  if  we  are 
right  in  passing  this  measure  wo  were  wrong  in  denying 
to  the  old  government  the  right  to  interfere,  218 ;  neces- 
sity of  fireelng  the  negroes  if  they  were  made  soldiers, 
218 ;  no  considoible  body  could  be  raised  in  the  States 
without  stripping  the  country  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
produce  food,  218 ;  as  to  its  expediency  it  is  worse  than 
a  question  of  principle,  21b. 
Oonffreae,  United  StaU9,—list  otinembers,  219 ;  objections 
to  the  members  flrom  West  'Vh^nla,  219;  choice  of 
Speaker  In  the  House,  219 ;  moved  In  the  House  to  refer 
to  a  special  oonmilttee  the  portion  of  ih«  message  relat- 
ing to  the  robeUions  States,  220 ;  reasons  tbr  tiie  refer- 
ence, 220 ;  inquire  if  republican  govemmenv  has  not 
been  overturned  north  of  the  Potomac,  220 ;  th«re  «re  no 
rebel  States,  220 ;  States  in  which  rebels  have  taken  pos- 
session, 221 ;  motion  adopted,  221. 

Resolution  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Grant,  221 ;  resolution 
relative  to  the  suspension  of  certsln  newspapers,  221 ;  da 
relative  to  foigery  of  public  docnments,  221 ;  da  relative 
to  suspending  tiie  wilt  of  hal>eat  eorpuSt  222 ;  do.  rela- 
tive to  the  trial  of  Yallandlgham,  222 ;  do.  relative  to 
persons  aircsted,  222 ;  bill  relative  to  ball  for  persons  ar- 
rested, 228. 

In  the  Senate,  resolution  relative  to  BenaUvs  taking  an 
oath  prescribed  by  Congress,  considered,  228 ;  a  Senator 
not  a  civil  officer  decided  by  Congress,  228 ;  the  Senate 


has  decided  this  hiw  to  be  constitutional  Ij  Ua 
228;  reason  for  presenting  the  subject,  298;  what  is  th« 
true  mesnlng  of  the  act  of  Congress?  928 ;  what  obje^ 
tion  to  refer  to  a  committee?  294 ;  who  Is  not  ready  at 
this  moment  to  vote  on  the  question?  994;  no  mora 
grave  matter  can  come  before  the  Senate,  994;  retecnea 
lost,  924;  question  postponed,  994;  again  oonsldorod, 
224 ;  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  resolution  involves 
two  general  questions,  224;  is  the  action  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  snd  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  induded 
in  the  provisions  of  the  set?  224;  the  form  of  oath  cttg- 
inally  adopted  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  296;  tiila 
act  in  conflict  with  the  fifth  srtide  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  225 ;  eveiy  one  requirod  to  take  this 
oath  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  crime,  925 ;  the  act  re- 
pugnant to  the  second  section  of  the  second  artide  of 
the  Constitution,  225 ;  of  the  nature  of  an  e»  pctt/ado 
law,  226 ;  is  a  Senator  a  dvil  officer  ?  226;  case  of  Wm. 
Blount,  226;  definition  of  loyalty,  296L 

What  trouble  was  intended  in  some  manner  to  be  eor- 
rected  by  these  laws?  226;  how  can  the  country  be  se- 
cured sgalnst  its  repetition  ?  226;  how  are  sudi  men  to 
be  kept  out  ?  227 ;  the  former  oath  fomlahed  no  secority, 
927. 

Whoever  comes  here  duly  elected  and  with  tiie  qosU- 
flcations  prescribed  by  tiie  Constitution  Is  entf  tied  to  his 
seat,  227;  this  act  Is  for  the  most  part  r«trospoetive,2S7; 
could  the  Senator  who  introduces  this  act  have  taken  an 
oath,  which  the  maioiity  of  the  Senate  might  have  pr»- 
scribed  when  he  first  entered  it?  928;  to  deny  a  man 
having  the  Constitutional  qualifications  a  seat.  Is  to  bresk 
the  Federal  compact  ?  228 ;  does  the  act  in  question  em- 
brace the  case  of  a  Senator?  228;  is  a  Senator  a  dvil 
officer?  229;  is  It  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  byarul* 
to  require  an  additi<mal  oath  ?  280 ;  what  is  the  oath  ra> 
quired  by  the  Constitution  ?  280. 

The  simple  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  obey  an  exists 
ing  statute?  281 ;  is  a  Senator  an  officer— what  says  the 
dictionary  ?  281 ;  what  say  the  Constitutions  of  vavioos 
Stetes?  281 ;  Maasachusetts,  Vermont,  Kew  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Hew  York,  281 ;  the  Bhia 
Book,  281 ;  the  case  of  Hr.  Blount  has  no  application^ 
282 ;  the  oath  has  b^n  prescribed  by  Congress,  288. 

Does  the  act  embrace  a  Senator?  288;  resolutloB 
adopted,  288;  yeas  and  nays,  288;  Mr.  Bayard  of  Dela- 
ware tokos  the  oath,  288 ;  his  reasons  for  this  action,  283, 
284, 28& 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  prohibiting  col- 
ored persons  to  eairy  the  mall  considered,  286;  amend- 
ment proposed  to  admit  them  as  witnesses,  286;  not 
legal  in  many  Stotes,  286;  rules  of  evidence  In  a  State 
govern  United  Stetes  Courts,  285;  origin  of  the  legisla- 
tion iiropoeed  to  be  stridden  firom  the  statute  book,  286; 
letter  of  Gideon  Granger  in  1802,286;  the  leglshitiona 
part  of  tiiat  system  which  Congress  has  so  long  imposed 
upon  the  countiy,  under  the  domineering  influence  of 
slavery,  286;  passage  of  the  bill  suspended,  886;  tha 
amendment  added  to  an  appropriation  bill,  286;  passed, 
286;  yeas  and  nays  in  the  Senate,  286;  da  in  the  Hooso, 
286. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  Qoven- 
ment  for  Montana  torritoiy  considered,  287 ;  moved  to 
strike  out  the  words  **  white  male  inhabitsnt,"  and  to  in- 
sert ''male  dUxen  of  the  United  Stetes,"  Ac,  987;  1^  as 
to  contended  by  those  who  now  administer  the  Govera- 
ment,  a  negro  is  a  dtiien,  the  amendment  makes  him  a 
voter  in  the  territory,  287;  better  smend  by  saying  **dl 
black  men,"  287 ;  nature  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  287; 
Congress  as  good  an  authority  In  ite  interpretation  as  tha 
Supreme  Court,  287 ;  msny  men  think  that  decision  was 
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any  thing  bat  an  ontngefSST;  ftotaof  theoMe,W7;  God 
forbid  tbat  Ckuigroat  sho&ld  coBBent  to  wear  tho  atralgbt* 
JackAt  of  tlio  Dred  Seott  dedaion,  288 ;  the  docialon  waa 
an  oatiage  upon  the  dTiliaation  of  the  ag^  a  libel  on  the 
law,  bat  not  a  dlBgrace  to  the  Supreme  Court,  288;  bill 
pawed,  286;  yeaa  and  naya,  288;  Houae  refkise  to  eon- 
oor,  288;  endeavor  by  one  branch  of  Gongreea  to  eitab- 
liah  negro  political  equality,  288;  Conference  Committee 
report  to  the  Houae,  288;  report  rcijected  and  ftirther 
oonferenoe  aaked,  with  Inatructiona  to  Committee  to  agree 
to  no  inch  propoeitlott,  288;  Senate  decline  to  i^gree  to 
a  Committee  in  the  manner  aaked,  288 ;  motion  that  the 
Senate  inaiat  on  the  amendment  and  agree  to  a  conliBr- 
enoe,  280;  not  a  negro  in  the  tenritoxy,  289;  one  of  the 
meet  practical  queationa  ever  preaented  to  the  American 
people,  289 ;  the  amendment  will  have  no  pnustical  ef- 
fect, 889;  motion  adopted,  289;  Conlbrence  Conmiittee 
report  in  the  Senate,  289 ;  free  white  peraona  to  be  au- 
thorlaed  to  TOte,  289 ;  hope  the  Senate  will  adhere  to  ita 
original  poaitton,  840;  why  detain  the  Senate  fixing  a 
principle  that  can  have  no  application  ?  240 ;  the  princi- 
ple ia  much  more  important  than  tiie  bill,  240 ;  report 
of  the  Committee  agreed  to,  240;  yeaa  and  naya,  240; 
report  adopted  in  the  Houae,  241. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  dty 
of  Waahington  considered,  241;  moyed  to  inaert  the 
word  ** white"  belbre  **male"  relatiye  to  Toters,241; 
another  amendment  moved  that  thoae  who  have  paid  a 
tax  and  can  read  and  write  be  electora,  241;  would  admit 
negroea  to  the  right  of  aulfrage,  241 ;  la  it  national  to 
make  color  a  teat  f  241 ;  the  prindple  la  objectionable ; 
Btrlke  the  duwd  here  and  it  will  vibrate  to  the  llmita 
of  the  republic^  841 ;  oppoaed  to  granting  the  right  of 
vatttage  at  once,  242;  new  iaauea,  242;  oooaequencea, 
242;  blU  aoapended,  but  Joint  leaolutlon  aobaequently 
paaeed,  242;  yeaa  and  ni^a,  24SL 

In  the  Senate,  a  reaolution  prohibiting  the  ezduaian 
of  colored  poraona  from  enjoying  railroad  ikdlitiea  in  the 
Biatrict,  conaidered,  242 ;  a  recent  outrage,  242 ;  the  out- 
rage would  be  the  other  way,  242<  reaolution  agreed  to^ 
248 ;  yeaa  and  naya,  248L 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  inoorporata  the  Metropolitan 
Bailroad  Company  conaidered,  248;  amendment  against 
exduding  colored  poraona  from  cara,  848;  one-half  the 
buaineaa  of  the  aeaaion  devoted  to  debating  the  rlghta  of 
the  two  racea,  248 ;  impoadble  to  achieve  aodal  and  po- 
litical equality,  848;  propoaal  to  aond  oontnibanda  to 
Maaaadiuaetta,  how  received,  244;  thoae  Juat  ea«q;Md 
fttxm  alavory  not  the  people  to  ezerciae  the  elective  tna.' 
dilae,  244;  no  neceaaity  tat  the  amendment,  244;  the 
queation  aa  plain  aa  one  of  the  ten  commandmenta,  244 ; 
carried,  245;  yeaa  and  naya,  246 ;  da  In  the  Houae,  246 ; 
bill  to  charter  OeorgetownBoad,  considered,  246;  amend- 
ment moved  and  paaaed,  245 ;  ikOed  in  the  Houae,  24& 

In  the  Senate,  motion  to  amend  the  appropriation  bill, 
by  providing  a  prohibition  to  the  coaatwiM  alave  trade^ 
245;  what  la  the  reanlt  of  the  motion  f  8^  our  atatute 
book  ahould  not  be  defiled  by  any  auch  llcenae,  846 ;  why 
eonteat  thia  matter?  it  will  be  carried  finally,  247;  tho 
North  ia  now  divided  and  the  South  a  unit,  why?  247; 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  oaae  of  Groves  m. 
Sloughter,  248;  opinion  of  Judge  McLean,  248;  thia 
aubject  within  the  power  of  tho  Statea,  248 ;  Brightley*a 
Digeat,  249 ;  amendment  agreed  to,  249. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  JPngltlve  Slave  Law 
conaidered,  2tf ;  ought  we  to  repeal  the  law  of  1798, 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  Conatitution  f  240 ;  better 
make  a  dean  thing  of  it,  249 ;  we  ahould  give  to  the 
few  Southern  people  left,  who  have  the  right  to  enfivoe 
the  Constitution  againat  ua,  their  oonatitntional  rlghta, 


Stf;  carrying  the  matter  too  frr  to  repeal  the  act  of  1798 
now,  250 ;  the  oaae  of  Prigg  ts.  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 250;  constitntlonality  of  the  act  maintained,  250; 
the  limited  effect  of  inference,  251 ;  does  the  term  "held 
to  service"  embrace  alavea  ?  251 ;  the  question  la  whether 
the  danae  ia  applicable  to  davea,  251 ;  what  is  the  mean 
Ing  of  the  words  **  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  **! 
802;  what  is  the  object  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
artlde  of  the  Constitntion?  262 ;  the  Conatitution  recog- 
nizes the  inatltutlon  in  plain  terma,  202 ;  a  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, 258;  words  '*held  to  aervice"  do  not  include 
alavea,  258;  alavery  cannot  be  aanctioned  or  legalized 
except  by  podtive  worda,  254;  argument  of  Granville 
Sharp,  254 ;  amendment  agreed  to,  254. 

In  the  Houae,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
considered,  254 ;  opinions  of  the  finuners  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 255;  words  Of  Wadiington,  255;  deehuatlans  of 
Hamilton,  256;  of  JTIsher  Amos,  256;  of  Judge  Iredell, 
856;  the  Frigg  case,  256;  case  of  Wright  m.  Deacon, 
856;  bill  passed,  257 ;  passed  also  in  the  Senate,  257. 

In  the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution considered,  257 ;  the  resolution,  257 ;  slavery  the 
cause  of  our  troubles,  257;  something  more  effident 
must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  268;  this  is  the 
crowning  act  of  a  series  of  measures,  258 ;  if  the  Senate 
were  to  adopt  this  reaolution,  and  it  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourtha  of  the  Statea,  it  would  not  be  binding  on  any  State 
whoae  interest  waa  effected  by  It  if  that  State  proteated 
againat  it,  259;  the  Constitution  a  contract,  269;  could 
thia  Constitution  have  been  adopted  if  such  an  amend- 
ment had  been  contemplated  at  the  time?  200 ;  if  you 
can  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the 
StateS)  you  can  regulate  that  of  parent  and  chOd,  260; 
providon  of  the  Constitution  for  amendment,  200;  this 
is  a  day  that  I  and  many  others  have  long  wished  for 
260 ;  the  nation  to  commence  a  new  life,  860 ;  if  we  can- 
not put  away  this  great  sin  our  cause  Is  hopeless,  261 
our  home  policy,  our  finances,  onr  legitimate  business 
have  all  been  I^pored  this  sosdon,  to  discuss  the  atofve 
of  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  261;  In 
what  condition  are  the  Southern  States  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Constitntion  ?  261 ;  whoae  Iknlt  ia 
it  ?  261 ;  positive  provisions  by  which  slavery  is  brought 
under  the  control  of  Congress,  262 ;  to  provide  for  the 
coounon  defence,  dbc,  862 ;  to  raise  and  support  armiea, 
868;  guarantee  of  a  republican  Government  to  eveiy 
State,  262 ;  auch  the  protection  thrown  by  the  Conatitu 
tion  over  every  peraon  without  distinction  of  color,  268; 
how,  then,  comes  any  person  to  be  held  as  a  slave  1 268 ; 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  on  which  slavery  can  rest  or 
find  the  leaat  support,  268 ;  do  you  think  the  Southern 
people  will  yield  if  you  adopt  this  amendment?  264; 
amend  the  Constitntion  so  as  to  lay  your  hand'on  the 
property  interest  of  New  England,  she  would  be  in  rev- 
olution to-morrow,  264 ;  if  the  men  who  are  to  ^s  this 
amendment  were  interested  in  the  property,  there  ia  not 
one  of  them  but  would  oppoae  It,  264;  the  power  of 
amendment  aa  now  proposed  to  be  exerciaed,  would  In- 
veat  the  amending  power  with  a  flMsulty  of  deatroying 
and  revolutionizing  the  whole  Government,  264;  reaolu- 
tion paaaed,  265;  what  number  of  Senators  la  required 
to  paaa  thia  amendment  ?  265. 

In  the  Houae,  the  reaolution  conaidered,  265;  can 
thiee-fourtha  of  the  Statea  change  the  condition  of  the 
other  Statea?  266;  this  is  a  wide  departure  ttom  ita 
spirit,  265;  many  objections  to  this  amendment,  266; 
ftirther  debate,  2G5 ;  resolution  paaaed,  266^ 

In  the  Houae,  a  bill  to  aid  the  Freddent  in  executing 
the  emancipation  proclamation,  offered  and  refarred,  266L 

In  the  House,  a  propodtlon  to  repeal  the  eommuta- 
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Hon  elaiue  of  the  enrolment  act  considered,  866;  the 
emancipation  proclamation  was  Issued  Independent  of 
the  meeting  of  State  Qoreraors  at  Altoona,  866;  when 
was  the  Issuing  of  the  proclamation  determined  on? 
867;  what  was  the  contlngencj  on  the  happening  of 
which  the  iwoclamatlon  was  Issued?  867 ;  not^^  letter  of 
Owen  LoT^oy  on  the  time  of  Issuing  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  867. 

In  the  Senate,  the  blU  to  promote  enlistments  consider- 
ed, 867 ;  moyed  to  strike  out  the  section  giving  freedom  to 
the  mother,  wife  and  children  of  negro  soldiers,  867 ;  the 
section  desrljr  unconstitutional,  863;  no  power  In  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  a  bw,  868;  the  present  law,  868;  if 
Congress  has  the  power  by  the  mere  ikct  of  a  slave  serring 
Ibr  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  or  a  day,  to  emancipate  all  his 
relatlyes,  has  it  not  also  the  power  to^j  to  pass  a  law 
emancipating  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  upon 
the  ground  that  slavery  stands  in  the  way  of  peace  ?  869 ; 
a  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  negro  race  of 
the  country,  860 ;  can  we  emancipate  them  either  as  a 
punishment  of  rebels,  or  a  reward  for  military  services? 
869 ;  the  existence  of  an  insurrection  will  not  justify  in- 
terference with  slavery,  869 ;  every  department  of  tiie 
Ooveomment  has  settled  the  character  of  the  present 
straggle,  869 ;  we  sre  obliged  to  wage  the  war  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  870;  the  Constitution  ftimishes  no 
guide  for  treating  public  enemies,  870 ;  you  must  treat 
them  as  enemies,  870 ;  what  are  our  rights  over  them 
under  the  laws  of  war?  870;  the  record  of  history  on 
the  arming  and  emancipation  of  slavea,  870;  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution  that  forbids  us  from  em- 
ploying 1^  negroes  or  slaves  ?  871 ;  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation  ready  now  to  go  as  ihr  as  any  one,  871 ; 
positions  assmned,  871 ;  authority  of  J.  <^  Adams,  871 ; 
to  the  Oonstitation  and  not  to  the  laws  of  war  we  must 
look  for  all  power  which  we  can  rle^tftilly  exercise,  871 ; 
such  aMumptlons  give  to  the  rebellion  a  position  it  never 
could  have  attained,  878 ;  the  whole  scope  and  plan  of 
tho  powers  of  the  Government  Is  to  operate  upon  indi- 
viduals sad  not  States,  878 ;  what  are  the  war  powers  of 
the  General  Goverament?  878;  they  are  contained  in 
the  CoDStltntlon,  878;  the  principle  established  by  the 
foundation  of  this  Goverament  was,  that  a  union  of 
States  having  different  interests  and  local  lastltutionB, 
could  be  formed  for  purposes  of  common  defonce,  J78 ; 
exert  this  power  which  Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
you  declare  that  after  seventy  years  of  trial,  the  princi- 
ple has  proven  to  be  a  foilure,  878 ;  we  have  never  as  a 
Congress  recognized  the  Confederate  States  as  a  belliger- 
ent power,  878;  Congress  has  no  power  In  time  of  war 
that  it  has  not  In  time  of  peace,  878 ;  why  has  this  civil 
war  been  permitted  to  linger  so  long  ?  878 ;  other  amend- 
ments offered,  874;  the  General  Goverament  has  no 
higher  right  to  interfere  with  property  in  slaves  than  it 
has  in  lands  or  horses,  or  any  other  subject  of  property, 
874;  it  will  not  do  to  say  there  can  be  no  property  in 
slaves— there  ought  to  be  no  compensation  for  them,  876 ; 
suspension  of  the  biU,  87&. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion e^lanatoiy  of  the  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  Aoi, 
considered,  875;  the  proposition  Is  to  substitute  foe  the 
language  of  the  resolution  of  1868,  the  language  of  the 
Constitntloo,  876;  it  leaves  the  whole  matter  of  foffolt- 
ure  in  fee  or  conflscatlon  for  life  to  the  courts,  876 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  President  and  Congress  in  1868, 
876,  876;  expediency  of  the  measure,  876;  the  whole 
question  of  our  power  to  punish  treason  rests  upon  the 
construction  given  to  the  limitation  in  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  276;  words  of  the  Constitution,  876;  what 
is  a  fiir  import  of  the  words?  877;  substitute  the  wcfd 


**  unless**  for  '^exoept,**  877;  punishment  in  England, 
877 ;  it  Is  said  the  science  of  philology  is  progressive, 
878 ;  the  phrsseology  of  the  Constltntioii  most  careftally 
guarded,  878;  the  word  **unleBS**  does  not  change  the 
meaning  at  all,  878 ;  the  forfeiture  must  be  effected  dur- 
ing life,  878 ;  the  Constltntlon  deals  moely  with  connip- 
tion of  blood  and  its  qperation,  879 ;  the  law  of  the  last 
Coogress,  879 ;  what  does  the  Constitution  provide  ?  879 ; 
the  Constitution  hss  no  reforenoe  to  any  one  of  the  ptH 
vlslons  of  the  blU,  879 ;  the  law  states  how  yon  are  to 
selxe  and  condeom  the  property,  880 ;  essential  to  aaeer- 
tsin  what  relation  the  seceded  States  bear  to  the  United 
States,  880 ;  a  question  of  vast  Importance,  880 ;  what  Is 
the  relation  of  the  Confederate  people  ?  280 ;  Yattel,  880 ; 
the  contest  hss  the  character  of  cItU  war,  881 ;  what  tho 
efliBet  of  this  pubUo  war  between  these  foreign  natknui 
881;  battel,  Fhilllmore,  Kent,  Llcbcr,  the  Supreme 
Court,  881 ;  said  to  be  a  contest  with  Individuals,  881 ; 
yon  cannot  punish  them  as  traitors,  881 ;  there  can  be  no 
neutrals  In  a  hostile  State,  888;  the  Idea  that  the  lojal 
dtizens  though  few  are  the  State  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, 888 ;  if  the  United  States  succeed,  how  shall  we 
treat  the  vanquished  belligerent?  288;  two  podtlooa 
tsken  by  very  o^Mslte  parties  upon  the  status  <^  those 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  888 ;  the  laws  of  natians  reoog- 
niie  the  right  of  conquest  between  the  parties  to  a  pub- 
lic war,  but  do  not  authorize  the  seizure  and  conilseation 
of  private  property  or  land  only  in  excepted  cases,  884; 
the  doctrine  of  all  writers,  884 ;  Chief  Justice  ManhaO, 
884;  Secretary  Mar(7, 884;  J.  Q.  Adams*  opinion, 886; 
HolBnaa*s  opinion,  886 ;  it  Is  said  we  may  make  a  con- 
quest of  the  eleven  States,  886 ;  the  law  of  nations  rec- 
ognize in  the  conqueror  sn  unlimited  sovereign^,  886; 
where  Is  the  sovereignty  of  this  country?  886;  the  war 
powers  are  vested  In  Congress,  286;  these  States  are  in 
the  Union,  and  no  power  short  of  a  sucoessftil  revolutioiii 
can  drive  them  out,  887 ;  what  is  the  real  issue  before 
the  country?  887;  amendment  passed,  887;  yeas  and 
nays,  887;  Senate  Conunittee  recommended  that  It  do 
not  pass,  887. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Freedman*s  Bureau 
considered,  887;  smendmeatto  repeal  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion relative  to  confiscation  offered,  887;  proposed  to 
leave  confiscation  where  the  Constitntion  has  left  it, 
888 ;  It  is  as  constttntlonal  to  take  the  rebel*B  property 
ss  his  life,  888 ;  who  framed  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitutlon  ?  888 ;  men  who  ooeui^ed  the  position  of  rebels 
against  EnglUh  authority,  888 ;  where  do  yon  get  aa- 
thorlty  to  confiscate  property  unless  from  the  Constitn 
tlon?  888;  obllgatloos  of  all  to  obey  the  Censtltutloii, 
889 ;  no  Senator  has  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
shoot  down  a  rebel,  889 ;  the  true  question  is  whether, 
by  any  law  we  can  make,  the  estates  of  traitors  csa  be 
forfeited  absolutely  and  In  fee,  889;  Congress  cannot 
enact  laws  of  war;  to  sttempt  It  would  be  sa  absurdity, 
889 ;  the  President  and  Senate  entrusted  with  power  of 
agreein^^  slteratlons  in  the  law  of  nations,  890 ;  in  da- 
elding  oases  under  the  law  of  nations,  an  act  <^  Congress 
would  have  no  binding  force  in  the  Courts,  890 ;  csa  wo 
mske  prise  of  war  of  the  real  and  personal  estates  of 
those  engaged  in  this  rebellfon?  890;  csa  wo  be  serious 
In  expecting  any  good  results  lh>m  such  measures?  890; 
Just  what  Jeffefsen  Davis  would  have  prayed  for,  891 ; 
is  it  not  time  to  pause  and  inquire  of  the  results  of  thia 
pdlpy?  891 ;  these  things  are  enon^  to  drive  a  ssne 
man  oiad,891;  everybody  knows  the  South  is  aiore  di- 
vided to-day  than  it  was  three  yeass  agcv298;  how  is  it 
with  the  Kctth?  898;  what  may  the  sovereign  power  of 
tho  United  States  do,  and  what  has  ft  delegated  to  tha 
courts  to  declare  ?  898 ;  fkirther  debate,  896 ;  amendment 
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•greed  to,  896;  bill  postponed  to  the  next  sesAioB  In  the 
House,  288. 

In  the  HooBe,  a  hill  to  gnezantee  to  oertaln  Btatee  a 
xepnblican  fonn  of  goremment  considered,  296 ;  the 
bill,  296 ;  it  challenges  tike  snppart  of  all  who  consider 
Blaveiy  the  oaose  of  the  rebellion,  294;  what  is  the  na- 
ture <tf  this  case  with  which  we  hare  to  deal  ?  294;  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  a  military  nsnrpation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  Goyemment,  295;  what  Jurisdiction 
does  tiie  duty  of  guaranteeing  a  republican  Goremment 
confer,  under  such  elreumstancesi  upon  Congress?  295; 
until  Congress  recognize  a  State  Goreinment  organized 
under  its  auspices,  there  is  no  Government  in  tbe  rebel 
States,  except  the  authority  of  Congress^  295;  it  has 
been  said  peace  could  be  hajgi  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
295 ;  after  the  mUltsiy  power  is  suppressed,  call  upon  the 
people  to  reorg^^  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  the 
oonditiozis  we  think  essential  to  permanent  peace,  290; 
three  modes  indicated,  296 ;  prohibit  slavery  by  the  Con- 
stitution, 296;  plan  of  tbo  President,  296;  propositiloii 
of  the  present  bill,  297 ;  extnundlnaiy  theories  evoked 
on  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Federsl  Government, 
297;  these  acts  of  secessiMi  are  either  valid  or  invalid, 
297;  they  cannot  be  Invalid  to  destroy  the  Union,  and 
valid  to  destroy  the  State  Governments^  297;  if  these 
States  are  out  of  the  Union,  their  Governments  axe  in 
Ibcoe  until  '<**a^^^  298;  the  foundation  comer  of  the 
Confederation,  298 ;  bill  passed,  296 ;  yeas  and  nays,  298. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered,  299;  amendment 
offered,  299;  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  these 
seeeded  States  with  regard  to  their  coming  back?  299 ; 
the  amendment  declares  they  shall  not  come  in  untU 
Congress  provideB  some  prindpie  for  their  admission, 
299;  what  relation  do  these  seceded  States  now  hold, 
800;  duty  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, 800 ;  it  is  said  the  States  may  lose  their  oiganiza- 
tlve  rights  and  corporate  capacity  by  rebellion,  800 ;  feat- 
ures of  this  bill,  800 ;  there  was  a  time  when  a  prece- 
dent like  this  would  have  been  deemed  unconstitutional, 
801 ;  the  amendment  accomplishes  nothing,  801 ;  this 
UH  accomplishes  the  work  which  the  traitor  began,  801 ; 
what  authOTlty  has  Congress  to  exerdse  this  power? 
802;  excitement  produced  by  the  proposition  to  re- 
strict teiritorial  self-government,  802;  no  State  has  a 
republican  form  of  govonment  when  that  government 
is  prescribed  to  them  by  another  outside  tiieir  limits, 
802 ;  where  does  Congress  derive  the  power  to  govern  a 
State  by  a  Federsl  appointee  ?  802 ;  what  docs  the  word 
guarantee  mean  ?  808 ;  does  it  authorize  this  Union  to 
■et  up  a  govenmient,  to  create  a  government,  or  to  mske 
afbnn  of  government?  808;  views  of  the  Federalist, 
806 ;  if  the  State  government  is  overthrown,  is  It  not  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  restore?  804;  what 
does  this  bill  propose  ?  804 ;  Washington  ever  maintain- 
ed the  supremacy  of  the  dvil  powor,  804 ;  where  do  we 
derive  the  power  to  reconstmct  this  Union? 805;  the 
existence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  a  llate,  or  any 
other  domestic  institution,  does  not  make  the  Govern- 
ment republican  or  anti-ropubUcan  in  form,  806;  this 
bill  is  Hot  daimed  to  be  a  war  measure,  806;  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  emanated  ftom  the  States, 
806;  it  is  a  declaration  to  those  States  that  they  are 
never  to  bo  received  into  the  Union,  806;  amendment 
adopted,  806;  amendment  to  adopt  the  emandpaticn 
proclamation  offered,  806;  lost,  806;  bUl  passed,  806; 
House  noD-concnr  in  the  amendment,  and  the  Senate 
recede,  807;  proclamation  of  Freddmt  Lincoln,  807; 
protest  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis,  807. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  admit  a  representative  fhm 
Arkansas.  807 ;  Ikcts  of  the  case,  807;  a  qnestion of  the 


recognition  or  reftiasl  to  leoognize  the  <«ganlzatkai  of  a 
State  Government  in  Arkansas,  808;  is  the  State  Gov- 
ernment in  Arkansas  destroyed  ?  809 ;  a  State  without  a 
Goveimnent,  810 ;  Arkansas  now  under  a  miUtary  Qov- 
eracr,  810;  is  Arkansas  In  or  out  of  the  Union?  810; 
credentials  referred,  81L 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  admit  Senators  ihnn  Ar^ 
kansas,  811 ;  the  dedslon  of  this  question  rules  all  the 
questionB  of  representation  in  Congress,  and  the  partld- 
pation  of  Arkansas  in  the  Freddential  election,  811 ;  five 
distinct  reasons  against  the  recognition  of  representa- 
tion from  Arkansas,  811 ;  the  representation  is  founded 
on  a  minority,  811 ;  absurd  for  esdi  chamber  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  representation  for  Itself  812 ;  au- 
thority is  in  harmony  with  resson,  812 ;  the  Constitution 
seems  to  place  the  question  beyond  doubt,  812;  the 
President's  proclamation  implies  the  action  of  Congress, 
812;  war  power  of  the  Preddent,  618 ;  in  the  Missouri 
case  it  was  conceded  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  annex  any  such  condition  to  the  admisdon 
of  a  State,  because  it  would  produce  inequality  as  be- 
tween States,  818 ;  the  war  is  carried  on  against  the  dti- 
sens  individually  of  the  States,  614 ;  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas is  in  insurrection,  814 ;  postponed,  814. 

In  the  House,  a  Joint  resolution  relative  to  Mexico. 
814. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  the  Enrolment 
Act  offered,  815 ;  votes,  615. 

In  the  Senate,  a  blU  to  increase  the  bounty  to  volun- 
teers, snd  the  pay  of  the  army,  conddered,  815 ;  the  aa* 
sumption  by  the  authorities  of  the  power  to  give  boun 
ties  without  law,  816 ;  the  conscription  act  not  a  IMlarQ, 
816;  object  to  legaUae  the  act  of  the  Government,  816; 
if  the  draft  is  not  a  IUlnre,it  is  not  a  success,  817;  every 
vgipeal  to  the  people  a  success,  617 ;  the  continued  offer 
of  bounties  has  had  a  tendenn^  to  diminiah  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people,  817 ;  the  fldlure  of  the  draft  has  been 
owing  to  the  dumsy  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted, 
617;  every  dtlzen  owes  to  tiie  Government  the  utmost 
of  his  ablHty,  818 ;  the  burdens  In  this  war  consist  in  two 
things,  618 ;  the  conscription  act  has  done  more  to  raise 
the  sentiment  of  this  nation  than  any  act  passed,  818: 
the  enrolment  act  conddered,  819;  amendments  pro- 
posed, 611^;  the  commutation  should  be  aooordlng  to  the 
income  of  a  person,  819 ;  object  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
price  of  snbetitntes,  819 ;  Infirmities  sllowed,  820;  how 
the  law  was  executed,  820;  what  is  our  present  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  ?  620 ;  the  people  now  understand  the 
law,  821;  a  new  Income  tax  proposed,  821;  otheramend- 
ments  proposed,  621, 8SSi ;  what  is  the  number  of  colored 
troops?  828;  fifty  thousand  enlisted,  826;  States  in 
whidi  odored  troops  are  raised,  626, 824;  what  law  is 
there  to  Justlty  the  Government  in  paying  any  thing  to 
masters  for  their  daves?  624;  a  master  is  to  be  paid  for 
his  property,  824;  raising  colored  troc^  In  Maryland, 
825;  do.  in  Kentudcy  and  Tennessee,  825;  Itarther 
amendments,  825;  neceedty  and  propriety  of  calling 
colored  men  into  the  service,  8261 

Li  the  House,  the  enrolment  act  conddered,  827; 
amendments^  827 ;  it  was  said  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  border  States  were  to  be  respected,  827 ;  no  con- 
stitution or  law  of  any  State  shall  stand  between  me  and 
what  I  believe  my  duty,  827 ;  how  Is  Just  oozTt^nsa- 
tlon  toe  this  private  property  to  be  ascertained?  627 ; 
the  question  relates  to  the  cjqpediency  of  taking  slaves 
for  mflltary  service,  828 ;  what  right  have  yon  to  Insist 
that  our  davea  In  KentudT*  shall  be  placed  on  your  en- 
rolment list?  628;  votes  on  the  amendments,  829; 
effect  of  the  amendments  to  the  act,  829. 

In  the  Senate^  a  bill  to  sboliah  oommutation  oondd- 
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end,  880 ;  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  880 ;  bOl  Cowah,  Eimas.— SeiiAtor  from  PennsylTBiiia,  S19 ;  on  eoyor- 

peased  both  Honsea,  880l  ed  votera  in  Waahington,  HI,  942 ;  on  oonflBCatloii,  888  ; 

In  the  Hooae,  reaolntlona  on  the  object  and  condnet  on  the  oommntation  cUuue  of  the  enrolment  aot|  881, 

of  the  war  offered  and  voted  on,  880, 881, 882, 888, 884;  882. 

hov  atanda  the  Union  to-daj?  884;  a  brief  period  of  Oox,  Samuxl  8.— Member  of  Congreaa  from  Ohio,  219;  <a 

three  short  years  haa  prodaced  a  feaiftol  change  In  thla  conflacatlon,  2T7;  on  the  ezpolslon  of  Alexander  Long^ 

free,  happy,  and  proaperona  GoTcmment,  886 ;  the  real  84B. 

'     friends  of  the  GonHBderatea  are  in  control  of  this  Qovem-  Gbsu,  Joens.— An  old  man,  81& 
meat,  885;  the  amnesty  prodamatton  abmird,  886;  war 
ia  final,  eternal  aeparation,  880 ;  the  views  formeriy  en- 
tertained of  the  ooerdon  of  8tates^880;  the  Confederate  H 
!   States  are  ont  of  the  Union,  oocapylng  the  position  of 

'  an  independent  power,  887 ;  they  have  been  treated  aa  D^iBLOSSV,  Ulsic.— Birth,  856;  education,  856;  mHitny 

'  belligerenta,  887;  the  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  aerYicea,856;  death,  856^ 

Union  long  since  dispelled,  888;  remarks  of  Marshal  Dallas,  Gbobgji  M.— BlHh,  866;  edneatioii,  856;  pobUs 

Ney,  888;  how  do  we  stand  In  the  eyes  of  the  dTiliaed  career,  867 ;  death,  867. 

worid  to-day  7  888 ;  how  moeh  better  if  we  had  parted  Datis,  GABsnr.— Senator  from  Kei^lcky,  219 ;  on  amend* 

I  in  peace  with  our  dlssatisfled  sisters  1 889 ;  better  saori-  ing  the  Constitution,  264  ;*on  emancipating  the  wi&  and 

'  floe  nine-tenths  of  the  teiritory  than  to  destroy  our  re-  children  of  oolond  soldiers,  274 

publican  form  of  goyemment,  889;  the  lessons  of  history  Datis,  U.  W.— -Member  of  Congzess  from  Maryland,  820* 

are  ftiU  of  warning,  840 ;  a  common  enw  to  suppose  that  offers  a  resolution  relatiye  to  the  President's  meaaage* 

to  part  with  our  jurisdiction  over  eleven  States  involves  280;  on  confiscation,  278 ;  on  the  relations  of  the  insnr- 

the  destruction  of  the  Oovemment,  840;  the  Union  is  rectionary  States,  298;  protest  on  the  proclamation  of 

lost,  never  to  be  restored,  840 ;  the  idea  upon  which  this  the  President  relative  to  the  bill  of  Congress  for  reor- 

war  is  founded    coercion  of  States    leada  to  despotism,  ganlzing  Statea,  807 ;  on  admitting  a  representative  fr«m 

841 ;  do  not  believe  any  peace  ia  attainable  on  the  bads  Arkansas,  807;  resolution  relative  to  Mexico,  814;  on 

of  Union  and  reconstruction,  841 ;  reminded  of  a  distin-  the  Ikeedom  of  slaves  in  the  army,  827 ;  on  the  *Tjiniid«i 

gulshed  character  in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  842 ;  a  Benedict  of  Alexander  Long,  849.  - 

Arnold  proposes  to  surrender,  842 ;  the  first  time  it  haa  Dawzs,  Eshbt  Lb— Member  of  Congress  ftx>m  Maaeadra- 

been  proposed  to  abandon  the  war,  842;  the  right  of  setts,  219;  on  the  admisdon  of  a  representative  from  Ar- 

revolution,  848;  where  dull  the  line  of  dividon  be  kansaa,807. 

^  drawn  ?  842 ;  secesdon  Is  the  tocdn  of  etemd  war,  848 ;  Dattoit,  William  L.— Birth,  867 ;  education,  857 ;  publio 

coercion  Is  the  basts  of  every  law  in  the  universe,  848 ;  career,  857 ;  death,  857. 

never  attempted  to  override  the  Constitution,  848 ;  reso-  2>ria«pare.— Vote  at  the  Preddentlal  election,  857 ;  partlea 

lution  to  expol  Alexander  Long  offered,  844 ;  presented  i^  the  LegisbtuM,  867 ;  measuies  of  emandpation  urged 

as  a  matter  of  duty,  844 ;  giving  dd  and  enooungement  by  the  Governor,  867 ;  efforts  to  enlist  negroes,  858 ;  Im- 

to  the  enemy,  844 ;  is  this  bold  avowd  to  go  unrebnked  f  mlgntion,  858L 

845 ;  its  effect  abroad,  845 ;  not  a  leading  member  of  the  DxuBiireKi,  Hknbt  E.~Birtti,  856 ;  pursuits,  858 ;  death. 

Administration  party  who  is  not  committed  in  doctrine,  '       gsg^ 

If  not  in  practice,  to  a  separation  of  tiie  States,  846;  ia  J>«iM7kirA:.-Govermnent,  859 ;  territory,  809 ;  population, 
this  member  to  be  excluded  ihnn  the  House  in  contempt  868;  xeligious  denominations,  809;  laige  dties,  859; 
of  its  rules,  in  contempt  of  his  constitutiond  rights,  debt,  869 ;  war,  869 ;  commerce,  800. 
and  the  constitutiond  rights  of  his  constituents  f  846 ;  JHptamatia  Chrrupondmot,  <£&— Bdds  from  Canada,  860 ; 
tiiereisa  hope  In  this  House,  846;  war  never  did,  and  aimstof  the  parties,  860;  trid  and  rdea8e,860;  cnl« 
never  will  bring  your  Union  together  In  such  a  manner  of  Generd  Dlx,  860 ;  second  order,  861 ;  Secretaiy  Sew- 
as  to  be  worth  a  cent,  846 ;  the  Union  is  dissolved,  and  aid's  order  relative  to  passports,  861 ;  ito  effects,  861 ; 
a  gulf  of  blood  between  the  sections,  846 ;  I  hope  you  recapture  snd  seixuze  of  A^udlea,  861 ;  action  of  the 
will  never  subjugate  the  South,  847 ;  ratb>r  than  see  the  authorities,  861 ;  action  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  862; 
Southeni  people  exterminated,  I  would  accept  reoognl-  action  of  the  Preddent,  862;  diargea  against  AzgueUea, 
tion  as  an  dtemative,  847 ;  motion  to  expel  Bei^amin  862 ;  effects,  862 ;  review  of  the  case,  868 ;  indictment  of 
O.  Harris,  848 ;  lost,  848 ;  motion  to  censure  Um,  848;  Marshd  Murray,  868;  case  of  tiie  Georgia,  868;  selxnva 
carried,  848;  thia  war  cannot  restore  tiie  Union,  848;  by  the  Nlagaz^  864;  the  Florida,  864;  her  seizure,  866; 
can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Conservative  Bepublican  J  action  of  the  Bradlian  Government,  865 ;  letter  of  tha 
848;  the  rebds,  by  their  insurrection  and  making  war,  Secretary  of  State,  866. 

have  forfeited  all  their  righta  as  citizens  of  this  country,  Dix,  Mi^or  Generd.— Order  on  the  release  of  the  St  Albans 

849 ;  a  time  may  come  when  a  question  of  recognldng  rdders  In  Canada,  860 ;  second  order,  861 ;  order  relative 

the  Southern  Confederacy  will  have  to  be  answered,  848 ;  to  the  dective  frandiiso,  682 ;  do.  to  provost  mardwils> 

until  that  time  there  shall  be  no  compromise,  860 ;  what  688. 

did  Lord  Chatham  say?  860;  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  Dooiinxn,  Jajhbb  B.— Senator  frcm.  Wiscondn,  219;  on 

^     jirbllc  opinion,  851 ;  the  issue  absolute  victoiy  or  abso-  colored  voters  in  Montana,  289. 

lute  ruin,  851;  resolution  modified  and  adopted,  851;  Dun  oak,  "Vf iujam  C— Birth,  866;  pursuits,  866;  death,  b64L 
acts  of  this  sesdon  of  Congress,  861 ;  measures  adopted 
by  Congress  since  1861  relative  to  slavery,  862: 

(^MUteeMctf^—Officers  of  the  State,  862;  receipts  and  dis-  ]gj 
burscments,  862;  ftmded  debt,  868;  sdiool  fond,  868; 

railroad  Interest,  858 ;  banks,  868 ;  troops  contributed,  Edobbtov,  Jobxph  E.— Member  of  Congress  firom  Indiana, 

868 ;  amendment  of  the  Conatitution,  858 ;  dective  fban-  219 ;  offera  a  resolution  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  882L 

chise,  864 ;  State  election,  851  ELnniDOX,  Chaxlxs  A.— Member  of  Congress  from  'Wlaoon- 

CooK,  Busseli.— Birth,  854 ;  pursuits,  854 ;  death,  854  sin,  219 ;  offers  a  resolution  relative  to  arrests,  222 ; 

CooKB,  Paxsokb.— Birth,  865 ;  pursuits,  865 ;  death,  855  olutlons  relative  to  conscription,  816. 
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Shfastis,  Babthblkxt  p.— Birth,  8<S7;  Booialistio  vlewi, 
86T ;  punaits,  867 ;  death,  868b 

Snrolnuni  and  Drc^/t—ActB  of  GongresB  relative  to,  89; 
ptwseedings  under,  89, 40 ;  prlndples  upon  which  oon- 
dacted,  40,  582-549. 

EuKOPK.— Territorial  diylsion,  868 ;  Polish  insTureotioD,  868 ; 
Dano-GermaD  war,  868 ;  war  in  Denmark^  869 ;  ont- 
bi«aks  In  Yenetla  and  Hongary,  869 ;  morement  in  &yor 
of  reforms,  869 ;  Dannbian  prlncipalitiea,  869 ;  letter  of 
the  Pope,  8T0 ;  the  nationality  question,  870. 


FAXBBAim,SKA8Txra.— Birth,  870;  porsnita,  870 ;  death,  870. 

I'naBWiv,  WxLUAX  P.— Senator  from  Maine,  219;  on 
bounty  to  Yolunteers  and  pay  to  soldiers,  817;  on  pro- 
curing substitutes  with  innnmutation  money,  826;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  801. 

JVnanoM  o/th^  United  /SXo^m— Actual  receipts  of  the  Ooy- 
emment,  871 ;  do.  from  mlsoellaneouB  sources,  871 ;  se- 
curities in  London,  871 ;  Increased  receipts  from  cus- 
toms, 871 ;  receipts  from  loans,  872 ;  acts  of  Oongress, 
872 ;  expenditures,  estimated  and  actual,  872 ;  amount 
of  receipts  ft«m  various  sources  of  ordinary  rerenue, 
872;  debt  of  the  United  States,  878;  expenditures  for 
the  War  Department,  874 ;  da  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, 874 ;  publio  debt  in  July,  1864, 874 ;  authority  to 
borrow  yet  remaining,  874 ;  actual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  quarter  ending  September  89th,  1864, 875 ; 
effect  of  increased  duties  on  imports,  875 :  amount  of  in- 
ternal revenue  received  from  all  sources,  876 ;  da  from 
incomes,  875;  da  from  licenses,  876 ;  do.  firom  manulho- 
tures  and  productions,  876;  da  from  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, AoL,  876;  da  from  fermented  liquors,  876;  da 
from  cigars,  876 ;  da  from  iron,  876 ;  da  from  rook  and 
coal  oil,  876;  do.  from  distilled  spirits,  876;  da  from 
paper  numufbctures,  Ac.,  876;  national  banks— 4hetr 
number,  capital,  drcnlation,  bonds,  &a,  876;  specie  In 
the  old  banks,  877 ;  value  of  gold  and  banker^s  sterling 
at  dUferent  periods  of  the  year,  877 ;  bullion  In  the  mint 
and  branches,  877 ;  coinage  of  cents,  877. 

FnraK,  WZLXJ4JC  £.— Member  of  Oongress  from  Ohio,  219 ; 
resolutions  on  the  ol^ect  of  the  war,  880. 

Fmninat,  Thxodobi.— Birth,  877 ;  charitable  pursuits,  877 ; 
death,  877. 

.FToritfa.— Nearly  abandoned  by  Federal  troops,  878 ;  dlsaa- 
astrous  expedition  of  General  Seymour,  878 ;  poets  con- 
stantly held,  87S ;  destruction  of  salt  works,  878 ;  raid  of 
General  Bimey,  878;  State  Convention,  879;  delegates 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  879. 

Tlitbssb,  Chabus  W.— Birth,  879;  naval  services,  879; 
death,  879. 

JPbr^l^MonA— Science  of  oflnansive  uid  defensive  warihre 
revolutionized  by  the  present  war,  879 ;  calibre  of  guns, 
879;  rifled  guns,  879 ;  bombardment  of  Sumter  at  long 
distances,  ^ ;  sand-works  at  Fort  Wagner,  879 ;  com- 
parative power*  of  resistance  of  earthworxs  and  mason- 
ly,  880 ;  revolving  iron  tnireta,  880 ;  methods  of  giving 
and  receiving  battle,  880;  barricades,  880,  temporary 
fortmcations,  880;  stationary  torpedoes,  880;  uses  for 
harbor  defence,  880. 

Fotm,  Sramxir  a— Birth,  880;  written  songs,  880;  death, 
880. 

•Fox,  William  J.— Birth,  881 ;  pursuits,  881 ;  death,  88L 

JVaiuMi— Emperor,  881 ;  French  Constitution,  881 ;  area 
and  population,  888 ;  countries  under  the  protectorate 
0^882;  loans, 882;  debt,  882;  army,  882;  navy,  882; 
iron-eIads,888;  commerce,  888;  Legislation,  888;  ad- 
dress to  the  Smporor,  888 ;  his  reply,  888 ;  attempt  upon 


the  Emperor's  life,  884;  elections,  884;  public  aflUra, 
834;  reforms  in  the  postal  department,  885 ;  compara- 
tive conunerce,  865 ;  most  Important  events  in  foreign 
reh&tions,885;  with  the  United  States,  885;  insurrec- 
tion in  oiran,  885, 886;  Cochin  China,  836. 

FBAnora,  John  B.— Birth,  886 ;  pursuits,  886;  death,  88& 

.FVeedmefft  {^  the  iSSmtlA.— Numbers,  887 ;  management  and 
provision  for  them,  887;  Mlure  of  the  compensated 
labor  systems,  887 ;  home  colonies,  888;  how  organised, 
888 ;  Freedmen  In  Savannah,  888 ;  aid  sodeties,  com- 
missions, and  associations,  888. 

J^eedom  <tf  the  jPrew.— Suppression  of  two  New  York 
papers,  888;  explanation  of  the  editors,  888;  the  spu- 
rious proclamation,  889 ;  seizure  of  the  tel^(raph  offices, 
889 ;  disowned  by  the  State  Department,  890 ;  letter  of 
Governor  Seymour  to  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  890 ;  action  o^  the  Grand  Jury,  881 ;  Airther  in- 
structions of  the  Governor,  891 ;  arrest  <rf  General  Dlx 
and  others,  891 ;  argument  before  the  City  Judge,  891, 
892;  appeal  of  defendants  .to  the  act  of  Congress,  888 ; 
incidents  connected  with  the  publication  of  other  news- 
papers, 898, 894. 

Fbt,  William  H.— Birth,  894 ;  pursuits,  894 ;  death,  894. 


Gasixbld,  Jamss  a.— Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  219 ; 
replies  to  Alexander  Long,  841. 

GeograpMoal  JPxploraiioM  and  JHeooveriet,— British 
America,  894 ;  survey  of  Yancouver^s  Island,  894 ;  sur- 
vey of  California,  895 ;  Mexico,  895 ;  experiments  on  the 
saltness  of  the  ocean,  895 ;  routes  proposed  for  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  896;  exploration  of  the  Oronoco,  896; 
province  of  Loreto,  896;  height  of  Bolivian  Andes, 
896;  explorations  in  Brazil,  897;  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, 897 ;  passes  of  the  Andes,  897 ;  Chile,  898 ;  physi- 
cal and  statistical  Charts  of  Austria,  898 ;  geography  of 
Switzerknd,  898 ;  surveys  of  Great  Britain,  899 ;  Bussla, 
899 ;  Pahitine  Hill  at  Bome,  899 ;  Dead  Sea,  899 ;  River 
Jordan,  899 ;  States  of  Arabia,  400 ;  explorations  in 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Herat,  401;  Blver  Irtish,  402; 
Eastern  Siberia,  402;  Amoor  Blver,  402;  China,  402; 
Formosa,  408 ;  Oceanlca,  408 ;  New  Zealand,  406 ;  South 
AfHca,  408 ;  Upper  Nubia,  404 ;  Abyssinia,  404 ;  Niger 
Blver,  404. 

Gearffki.—'Peace  resolutions  before  the  Legislature,  200 ;  dis- 
affection, 405;  message  of  the  Governor  opposod  to  con- 
scription, 405;  invitation  of  General  Sherman  to  the 
Ctovemor  for  a  conference,  405 ;  reply  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
405;  do.  of  Governor  Brown,  406;  views  of  the  (Govern- 
or on  the  manner  of  settling  the  dlfflculties,  407. 

GxBASD,  JvLBS.— Birth,  407 ;  adventures,  407 ;  death,  407. 

Gmnivcw,  JoenuA  B.— Birth,  407 ;  resolutions  offered  in 
Congress,  408 ;  career,  408 ;  death,  408L 

GsAMT,  General  Ultssss  S.— Congratulatory  address  to  his 
troops  at  Chattanooga,  41 ;  appointed  LIeut.-General,  6T; 
reply  to  the  President's  address,  67 ;  order  on  assuming 
command,  67;  letter  on  the  state  of  aflUrs,  184;  order 
relative  to  deserters,  185 ;  letter  on  the  draft,  185 ;  report 
of  the  Hatcher's  Bun  aflhlr,  186;  commencement  of  his 
career,  482 ;  reply  to  President  Lincoln's  letter  on  th« 
campaign,  779 ;  letter  to  (General  Lee,  779. 

OuATTAK,  Thomas  C— Birth,  408 ;  career,  408;  death,  408. 

Great  jRrito^n,— Area,  409 ;  population,  409 ;  Government, 
409 ;  proceedings  relative  to  lAlrd's  Bams,  409 ;  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  neutrality  laws, 
409;  contributions  to  Confederate  prisoners,  410 ;  letter 
of  Secretary  Seward,  410 ;  bursting  of  Bradfleld  Beser- 
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▼olrl^lO;  riot  at  Be1flMt,411;  ez^kwIoB  at  Flnmttead 
ManhM,  411 ;  statlBtlea,  411. 

<7reec«i~Term8  of  agreement  of  the  three  groat  povera, 
412;  reyenue,  412;  National  Aasemblj,  412;  Ionian 
lalanda,  41& 

Greek  (7A«ficA.— Changea,  418;  Union  movement  Telatire 
to,  418;  dinroh  boolu  sent  to  Moeoow,  414;  mlaalona  In 
Asia,  415 ;  ottier  mlaalona,  41S. 

OsiDLXT,  F)iiLO.—Birtfa,  416;  poranlta,  416;  death,  418. 

6u6«,  JOHK^Birth,  416 ;  career,  416,  death,  416. 

OuMsa,  Jucna  W.— Senator  from  lown,  219 ;  on  the  eman- 
etpation  of  the  wifc  and  ehildxen  of  colored  soldieia, 
268;  on  the  eommntatlon  of  the  enrolment  act,  828, 
824 ;  on  procuring  aabatltatea  with  commntatiaii  money, 
82& 

duvraLP,  E.  W.—Blrth,  416;  piir8nits,417;  death,  417. 

Gniinrau,  J.  B.— Member  of  Oongreaa  ih>m  Iowa,  219 ;  of- 
iJBra  a  reaolntlom  rdatiTC  to  the  anppreaiion  of  certain 
newspapera,  22L 

G%nrOotton.—lM  gnn-cotton  etronger  than  gnnpowder  f  417 ; 
tfl  gnn-cotton  mora  conTenient  tikan  gnnpowder  1 417; 
is  it  cheaper  ?  418 ;  mechanical  iq»plicatlonB  of  gon-cot- 
ton,418;  first  form  for  oae,  419 ;  second  limn,  419;  third 
form,  419;  fourth  diacoTcry  of  General  I^enk,  419 ;  fifth 
principle,  420 ;  how  to  make  it  destmctiTe,  420;  natvre 
and  Booroe  of  the  amaalng  power  of  gon-cotton,  42QL 


HiHDBiOKB,  THOMia  A.— ScBator  from  Indiana,  219;  on 
the  oath  required  of  a  Senator,  227;  on  ezdadlng 
colored  pcrsonB  from  care  in  Washington,  242 ;  on  pro- 
hibiting the  coastwise  slave  trade,  247;  on  amending 
the  Oonstltntion,  261;  on  procnring  snbstltates  with 
eommntation  money,  826. 

HittBT,  Wi£uajf.~Member  of  Congress  from  Oslifomia, 
219 ;  on  amending  the  Gonatltatton,  26Si 

HnoHOOOi:,  EswxA>.— Birth,  428;  pnrsiiita,428;  writings, 
429;  death,  429. 

HoLMox,  WiLUXM  B.— Member  of  Congress  fh>m  Indiana, 
219 ;  resolatlons  on  the  object  of  the  war,  881. 

HoBinsLOWXB,  Josm  C— Birth,  429 ;  career,  429 ;  deatSi, 
429. 

HowASD,  Jacob  M.— Senator  tnm  Michigan,  219;  on 
amending  the  Constitation,  261;  on  the  admiaalon  of 
Senators  ttcm  Arkansas,  814. 

Howx,  TDtoxBT  0.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  219 ;  on  ad- 
ored Toters  in  Washington,  241 ;  on  bounty  to  Tolnn- 
teers  and  pay  to  soldiers,  818. 

HvBBASD,  JoHV  H.— Member  of  Congress  fh>m  Connecti- 
cut, 219 ;  on  repealing  the  frigitlye  slave  laws,  266. 

HvaRBS,  JoHB.— Birth,  429;  education,  480;  esreer,  490; 
death,  481, 


MdbeM  ObftptML— ModiflcationB  of  the  F)reaident*s  proclama- 
tion, 421 ;  difference  between  courta-marttal  and  mili- 
tary commissions,  421 ;  persons  brought  before  military 
commissions,  421 ;  trial  of  Provost  Marshal  Fish  at  Bal- 
timore, 421 ;  arrest  of  editors,  421 ;  case  of  £.  N.  Fuller, 
422;  do.  of  O.  a  Cone,  422;  da  of  W.  H.  Simpson,  422; 
do.  of  John  MuUaly,  422 ;  do  of  Dr.  John  McElwee,  422 ; 
do.  of  Mr.  Flanagan,  422;  da  of  J.  J.  Bingham,  422; 
numbers  arrested,  422 ;  case  of  Colonel  North,  428 ;  da 
of  J.  A.  Creed,  428;  arrests  In  Kentucky,  428;  arrest 
of 'Congressman  Hall,  428 ;  report  of  a  Committee  of 
Congress,  428;  suit  of  William  Buckley  against  U.  S. 
Marshal  Bobert  Murray  in  New  York,  428 ;  action  of 
the  court,  424 ;  case  of  United  States  tw.  Colonel  Baker, 
424 ;  arrest  of  DeBow  by  the  Qovemment  at'Biehmond, 
424. 

Ha]>let,  Hxxbt  Hi—Birth,  425;  educational  pursuits,  426; 
death,  42QL 

Halb,  Jomr  P.-— Senator  flrom  New  Hampshire,  219;  on 
negro  votes  In  Montsna,  287, 289, 240;  on  amending  the 
Constitution,  260 ;  on  confiacatlon,  292. 

Hammobd,  Jambs  H.— Birth,  425 ;  career,  425 ;  death,  426i 

HABBuro,  Aabok.— Member  of  Congress  flrom  Kentucky, 
219 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slaves  In  the  army,  828 ;  offers  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  war,  888b 

Habbxhqtoh,  Hbhbt  W.— Member  of  Congress  from  Indi- 
ana, 219 ;  offers  resolntlona  relative  to  the  suspension  of 
the  habeaa  terpQS,  221.  . 

Habbis,  BBirtAxnr  O.— Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland, 
219 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slaves  in  the  simy,  828 ;  on  the 
expulsion  of  Alexander  Long,  846. 

HiBBia,  Iba.— Senator  from  New  York,  219 ;  on  the  com- 
mutation clause  of  the  enrolment  act,  828. 

HAWTHOBins,  Naxhabibu— Birth,  426 ;  literary  career,  426 ; 
death,  427. 

Hats,  Albzaitdbb.— Birth,  427 ;  military  career,  427 ;  death, 
437. 

iro^— Treaty  with  the  United  States,  1% 

HxHDBvaoir,  Jomr  B.— Senator  frota  Missouri,  819 ;  on  the 
emancipation  of  wife  and  children  of  ccdored  aoldiera 
268. 


iZMfio<&-4tate  debt,  481 ;  troops  contributed  to  the 
482 ;  banka,  482 ;  elections,  482 ;  General  Grant's 
commenced,  482 ;  growth  of  Chicago,  488. 

InOia^  BritU^—AjKik  and  population,  488;  goventment, 
484;  revenue  and  expendlturea,  484;  debt,  484;  rail- 
waya,484;  inauiTection,484,486;  mieaion  to  Bhootan, 
486 ;  the  Durbar  or  Council  with  tho  diielli  of  the  north- 
west, 485;  Cydone,  486L 

JikUafiaw— Men  contributed  to  the  war,  486 ;  State  Sanitary 
Commission,  487;  debt,  487;  banka,  487;  rallroada,  487; 
public  Bchoola,  487;  newspapers,  487;  eleotiona,  488; 
conspiracies,  488 ;  order  of  General  Hovey,  488;  fears  of 
an  attempt  to  bum  Indianapolia,  488 ;  Icff^l  tender  notMS 
decision  of  the  court,  48& 

JbtOA— Elections,  489 ;  Legislature,  489 ;  quota  of  the  State, 
489;aidtoflunttieaofvolunteers,489;  population, 489; 
extent  of  the  lead  region,  488L 

Jfeily.— Government,  410;  area,  440;  minlatiy,  440;  ra- 
celpts  and  expenditures,  440 ;  debt,  440 ;  army,  440; 
navy,  440;  commerce,  441;  brigandage,  441;  Garibaldi, 
441;  relaUona  between  the  Government  and  the  Pope, 
441;  publio  instmction,441;  Convention  with  ftanee, 
441;  reconcillatioi&  with  the  Papacy, 442;  tisnaflBrof  tha 
cqiital,  448 ;  insurrectionary  movements  in  Yenetia,  441 


Jbpaik— Ita  Government,  448;  treaties,  444;  commerce, 
444;  internal  struggle, 444;  Hakodadl,  444 ;  embassy  to 
Fnnce,  444;  treaty,  444;  new  act  of  hostility,  445; 
naval  expedition  of  combined  fleets,  445;  attack  on  ttie 
forts  at  Hakuslma,  445 ;  treaty,  446 ;  Ita  effect,  446L 

jABimr,  Jaqubs.— Birth,  446 ;  worki,  446 ;  death,  446L 

JoBonoir,  PniLXP.— Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
219;  resolutions  relative  to  conscription,  81& 

JOBBBOX,  BsvBBiyT.— Senator  ftxmi  Maryland,  919 ;  on  the 
oath  of  a  Senator,  228, 228, 288 ;  on  negro  voters  in  Mon- 
tana, 887 ;  on  excluding  colored  persons  ftxmi  caraln  the 
District  of  Columbia,  248 ;  on  prohibiting  the  eoastwiaa 
sbive  trade,  246;  on  repealing  the  ftagitivo  dave  law^ 
260,  861, 258;  on  the  admission  of  Senators  flrom  Ar- 
kansas, 818;  on  the  commntatioB  dauae  of  the  earol- 
ment  act,  884. 
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XaiuML— Election,  447;  dlstarbsiioM  in  the  Btate,  447; 
flnaneea,  447;  progress,  447. 

JTmtoaty.— Excitement  on  recruiting  negroes,  447;  reply 
of  6oT«mor  Bramlette  to  the  sgent,  447;  action  of  the 
State  LngiflUtnre  on  the  subject,  447;  enrolment  of 
slaves,  448 ;  address  of  the  GoTeraor  to  the  people,  448 ; 
mission  of  the  Governor  to  Washington,  448 ;  interriew 
with  the  President,  448 ;  letter  of  the  President  to  A.  G. 
Hodges,  449;  agreements  made  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  449 ;  manner  in  which  military  afRdrs  were 
conducted  In  the  State,  449;  troops  ftixnlshed  to  the 
army,  400;  Emancipation  Oonyentlon,400;  resolutions, 
4&0 ;  Executive  Gonmiittee,  451 ;  Republican  Convention, 
451;  Democratic  Convention,  461 ;  address  to  President 
lincoln,  461 ;  letter  of  General  Sherman  rehttlve  to  raids 
of  the  enemy,  45d;  prodamation  of  the  President  de- 
claring martial  law,  458;  arrests  of  dtixens, 408;  treat- 
ment, 468;  order  relative  to  the  poll  book,  406;  elec- 
tions, 458;  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  458;  state  of 
the  slaves,  464 ;  rebel  State  €k>vemment,  454. 

Knurxar,  Fbaztoib.— Member  of  Congress  from  Hew  Ywk, 
819 ;  on  oonllscatlon,  876L 

ExNd,  Austin  A.— Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  819 ; 
on  repealing  ibfi  fugitive  slave  laws,  854. 

Exvo,  Thokab  B.— Birth,  454;  pursuits,  454;  death,  451 

KuxLAim,  CAxouDra  M—Blrth,  454;  writings,  464;  death, 
451 


XiAFONTAiHn,  LomB  H.~Blrth,  455;  career,  455;  death,  456. 

Lavdxb,  Waltb  S.^Blrth,  466;  writings,  456;  death,  456l 

Lakx,  Jambs  H.— Senator  from  Kansas,  819;  on  colored 
voters  in  Washington,  841 ;  on  bounty  to  volunteers  and 
pay  to  soldiers,  817. 

liAjn,  H.  S.— Senator  firom  Indiana,  819 ;  on  repealing  the 
commutation  clause  of  the  enrolment  act,  880-888. 

Xmm2,  JElrofioift  <{/!— Insects  the  cause,  467;  bullets  Lqjured, 
457;  cartridges,  457 ;  sheet  lead,  467;  the  insect,  458. 

liXaoB,  JoBX.— Birth,  456;  career,  458;  death,  45a 

Zaerto.— Treaty  with  the  United  States,  12L 

£^At— Emitted  by  magnesium  wire,  400;  process,  400; 
density,  460. 

Lisoour,  President  A.-^Lotter  relative  to  aflkirs  in  Arkan- 
sas, 88 ;  order  relative  to  the  draft,  88 ;  proclamation  rel- 
ative to  the  draft,  88;  his  letter  to  G^ieral  Gillmore  rel- 
ative to  Florida,  47;  address  on  giving  Lieut-General 
Grant  his  commission,  67;  announcement  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  68 ;  address  to  the  people  relative  to 
GranVs  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  100;  speech  tosere- 
naders,  100;  proclamation  relative  to  the  bill  of  Con* 
gross  for  reorganizing  the  insurrectionary  States,  807; 
letter  to  A.  G.  Hodges,  449 ;  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Kentucky,  488 ;  order  to  Gov.  Hahn,  477 ; 
letter  on  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution  by  Ma- 
ryland, 504;  reply  to  the  Methodist  delegation,  514; 
message  to  Congress  relative  to  peace  negotiations  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  710 ;  on  Governor  Johnson^s  plan  of 
reccmstruction  In  Tennessee,  768 ;  reply  to  the  protest 
fh>m  Tonnessee,  766;  prodamation  modifying  the  am- 
nesty proclamation,  778 ;  letter  to  General  Grant  on  the 
campaign,  779 ;  reply  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  in  Kew  York  to  celebrate  Grantee  victories, 
779;  proposition  relative  to  peiMse  to  Confederates  in 
Canada,  781;  reply  to  ex-Governor  Dennlson  on  the 
Presidential  nomination,  788 ;  reply  to  the  Union  League 
Committee,  789 ;  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Presidential 
nomination,  789 ;  addresses  to  Ohio  soldiers,  791 ;  letters 


announcing  the  successes  of  Sherman  and  Farragnt,  795 ; 
address  to  dtlxens  of  Maryland,  796 ;  speedi  on  the  even- 
ing of  election  day,  799 ;  letter  to  Postmaster  Blair,  801. 

ZU&raiure  and  LU^rary  i¥<00rrsM— Number  <tf  publica- 
tions in  1864,409;  republicationB,400;  historical  litera- 
ture, 460;  histories  of  the  war,  460;  personal  nanatlvet 
and  essays,  461;  sanitary  fldr  papers,  461;  local  histo- 
ries, 461;  historical  reprints,  468;  eodeslastical  histo- 
ries, 4M;  biograpthles,  468;  genealogies,  468;  theology 
and  Polemic  divinity,  468 ;  religious  books,  468 ;  commen- 
taries, 464;  religious  duties,  464;  moral  and  intoUeotual 
sdenee,  466;  mathematical  sdenoe,  466;  philosophy  and 
chendstiy,  465;  astronomy  and  meterology,  466;  zoolo- 
gy, 465;  political  and  sodal  sdenoe,  466;  flnandsl  sd- 
enee, 466;  encydoiMMUas  and  statistical  works,  466;  phi- 
lology, 466;  technology  and  mechanical  sdenee,  467; 
medical  troatisea,  467 ;  legal  literature,  468 ;  educational 
Utemture,  460;  geography  and  travel,  469;  essays,  470; 
poetry,  471 ;  fiction,  478 ;  Juvenile  works,  473 ;  works  of 
fiction,  478. 

London  Cbt^orenee.—Vowtn  represented,  474;  explan*' 
tions  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  474 ;  bases  of  pacification, 
474;  declaration  read  by  Lord  Bussell,  474;  aetloin  of 
the  Danish  plenipotentiaries,  476 ;  arbitration,  47&     - 

Jmkq^  A£KXAirDXB.~Member  of  Congress  Drom  Ohio,  819; 
offen  a  resolution  for  negotiating  a  peace,  884;  remarics 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  making  a  peaoe,  881 

X<niMa«ui— Proceedings  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
Government,  475 ;  the  basis,  476 ;  order  of  General  Banks 
relative  to  the  qualifications  of  votera,  476;  candidates 
for  Governor,  476;  the  vote,  476;  the  inauguration,  477; 
oath  of  office,  477 ;  order  of  President  Lincoln,477 ;  order 
of  General  Banks  relative  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
State  Convention,  478;  election,  478;  convention  assem- 
bles, 479;  vote  on  the  constitution,  479;  Ito  features, 
479 ;  ftandiise  of  colored  persons,  479 ;  views  of  General 
Banks,  479;  board  of  education  for  freedmen,  480;  free 
labor,  480;  fidlure  of  crops,  460;  recelpto  of  produce  at 
Kew  Orleans,  480;  Provisional  Court,  480;  the  validity 
of  Ite  organization,  480 ;  opinl<m  of  Judge  Peabody,  480. 

LovwoT,  OwxN— Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  819 ; 
on  the  reference  of  the  Presidents  message,  880;  letter 
relative  to  the  issue  of  the  emandpatlon  proclamation, 
867;  birth, 486;  punults,486;  death, 486. 

LowBLL,  CuAXUB  B.— Birth,  486;  military  services,  486; 
death,  486. 

LowsMTHAi^  IsxDOBB.— Birth,  486 ;  pursuits,  487 ;  death,  487. 

Lut^eran  {7AtfreAe&— Synods,  churches,  communicants,  487 ; 
dergymen,  488 ;  proceedings  of  General  Synod,  488 ;  dm 
of  Austria,  488 ;  memorial  to  the  emperor,  488. 
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Jfo^fMlo-iRae^rMfy.— Application  to  lighthouses,  489 ;  Free* 
nel  lens,  489 ;  flrlettonal  electridty,  490 ;  amount  of  mag- 
netism induced  tn  soft  iron,  490 ;  on  what  the  producti<m 
of  current  depends,  490 ;  how  the  onnent  generated  in 
the  wires  of  the  helices  is  to  be  withdrawn  ft«n  the 
madiine,  490 ;  a  steady  and  constant  current  only  a  part 
of  the  problem,  491 ;  what  constitutes  a  good  regulator  t 
491 ;  how  employed,  498. 

jra4fM.-- Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  498;  Btete  expendi- 
tures, 498 ;  men  sent  to  the  army,  498 ;  sddien*  votes, 
488;  charitable  institutions,  498;  political  canvas,  494; 
Btete  election,  494 ;  raid  on  the  Calala  bank,  496 ;  admis- 
sion of  defendant  as  a  witness  in  criminal  cases,  496 ; 
emigrant  association,  49& 

Uajjls,  AnmAnAii  H.  C^Blrth,  406;  pursuits,  405;  death 
406L 


882 
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IfALLOiT,  BoBBftT.—Member  of  Congress  from  Ksatackj, 
219 ;  on  the  date  of  issning  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, 297;  on  the  destraotion  of  State  Ooyemmenta, 
808 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slares  in  the  armj,  827, 828. 

Jfory^<im2.— Meeting  of  the  State  Legislature,  496;  res- 
olntions  relative  to  negro  soldiers,  496;  test  vote  rel- 
atire  to  emancipation,  496 ;  two  reimrts  of  Committee 
on  Constitutional  Conrentlon,  496;  mijoritj  report, 
496;  oath,  497;  minority  report,  497;  oath  of  roters 
struck  out,  497;  other  amendments,  497;  section  rel- 
ative to  military  interference,  497;  letter  of  General 
Wallaoe  to  Governor  Bradford,  relative  to  the  election 
of  delegates,  498 ;  reply  of  the  Governor,  498 ;  Interrog- 
atories to  a  delegate  ordered  by  General  Wallace,  499 ; 
reply  of  the  delegate,  499 ;  interrogatories  to  voters,  499 ; 
result  of  the  election,  600;  meeting  of  the  State  Con- 
▼entloii,  600 ;  oath  required  of  the  members,  600 ;  ma- 
jority and  minori^  report  of  amendments,  600 ;  amend- 
ments proposed,  600,  601 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Cashing  on 
paramount  allegiance  to  the  Pederal  Government,  601 ; 
do.  of  Mr.  Belt,  601 ;  do.  of  Mr.  Miller,  601 ;  do.  of  Mr. 
Ridgely,  601 ;  vote,  602 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Yalliant  on  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  slaves,  602 ;  objections  to 
emancipation,  602 ;  objections  to  the  Constitution,  606 ; 
section  relative  to  the  qnallflcatlon  of  voters^  608 ;  sol- 
diers* votes,  604;  ol^eetions  of  the  minority,  604 ;  do.  of 
those  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  604 ;  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  604 ;  letter  of  the  Qovomor  to  the  pnblio 
relative  to  the  vote,  604 ;  a  case  made  and  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  605;  opinion  of  the  Court,  606;  the 
State  election,  606 ;  flnawc<iw,  606 ;  order  of  General  Wal- 
lace to  aid  slaves  In  securing  freedom,  606;  destruction 
of  property  by  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  606. 

JAsMoAuMttA—Address  of  the  Governor,  607;  finances, 
607;  bounty  Amd,  607;  quota  of  troops,  608;  credits, 
608 ;  valuation  of  property,  608 ;  savlngp  banks,  609 ; 
tazeo,  609;  schools,  600;  aaylumB,609;  coast  defence, 
609 ;  political  canvas,  609. 

McClkllav,  Gen.  Gbobob  B.— Beslgns  as  Mi^ar-Genezal, 
166;  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  President, 
794. 

MoOvLLooB,  JoHxr  B.—Birth,  610 ;  pursuits,  610 ;  wrltlQgB, 
610;  death,  6ia 

HoDoTOAxju,  James  A.— Senator  ftt>m  California,  219 ;  on 
the  oath  of  a  Senator,  224 ;  on  amending  the  Constitution, 
261 ;  on  the  number  of  votes  required  tn  the  Senate  on 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  266 ;  on  confiscation, 
287. 

KoPimsoK,  Jakm  B.— Birth,  611 ;  military  services,  511 ; 
death,  611. 

MxsBwmm,  FnAirois.— BUrth,  611 ;  writings,  611 ;  death, 

ni. 

MniAH,  Ebiv.— Birth,  612 ;  pursuits,  612 ;  death,  61^ 
jre<%od««te,— Numbers,  612;  General  Conferenoe,  612;  sub- 
jects considered,  618 ;  colored  members,  618;  resolutions 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  618 ;  delegates  to  Frosldeni 
Lincoln,  614;  missions,  614;  Southern  Convention,  614; 
resolutions,  614;  arrest  of  Bishop  Eavanagh,  616;  Af- 
rican Methodists,  616 ;  Methodist  Conferences,  616;  Brit- 
ish Conferences,  616 ;  Annual  Conference  of  India,  616L 
ifiKeioo.— Besolutlon  In  Congress  rebUlveto,814;  Position 
of  the  IVench,  617;  the  Juarists,  617;  state  of  the 
country,  617;  military  movements,  617;  occupation 
of  Monterey  by  Juarea,  618;  his  position,  618;  ar- 
rival of  Bsnta  Anna,  618;  order  of  Gen.  Bazalne,  618; 
blockade  of  the  coast,  619 ;  reply  of  MaTimJUan  to  the 
French  delegation  at  Mlramar,  619;  convention  be- 
tween Frsnce  and  Mezioo,  620 ;  MaximiHan  visits  Rome, 
620;  goes  to  Mexico,  620;  reply  to  the  Prefect  of  Mex- 
ico^ 621 ;  enters  the  capitsl,  621 ;  excitement  attending 


his  arrival,  621 ;  demenej,  621 ;  reply  of  Joarei  to  hla 
letter,  621;  finances,  622;  military  organization,  688; 
events,  688;  military  operationa,  628;  tour  of  the  em- 
peror, 624 ;  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Stote  unfolding  his 
policy,  624;  civil  otgsnlzatlon,  624;  decree,  624;  collis- 
ion with  the  Ghmvh  party,  626;  letter  fttxm  the  Pbpe, 
626;  arrival  of  a  Nnndo  in  Mexico,  627 ;  letter  of  Maxi- 
milian to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  687 ;  decree  ef  relig- 
ious toleration,  627 ;  resolution  tn  United  States  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  627;  Inquiry  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 688 ;  letter  of  Secretsry  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton, 
628;  r^ies  of  Mr.  Dayton,  628;  state  of  the  empire 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  689. 

MimBxa,  GxAOOMC—Blrth,  629;  musical  eompoaitlons, 
688:  death,  680. 

JffeM^on.— Finances,  680 ;  fisheries,  681 ;  white  fish  of  the 
lakes,  681 ;  copper  mines,  681 ;  saline  springs,  681 ;  agri- 
culture, 661 ;  troops  sent  to  the  wsr,  662;  correspond- 
ence with  the  provost  marshal,  682 ;  report  of  a  commit- 
tee on  quotas,  688 ;  dilficulties,  668 ;  raid  from  Canada 
feared,  688 ;  elections,  688. 

JVfcrosoope.<— Improvements,  688;  decrease  in  the  anglea, 
684 ;  how  to  advance  in  high  powers,  664 ;  binocular  ar- 
'  rangements,  664;  new  method  of  Illuminating  opaque 
objects,  68& 

MUUary  Burgery  and  Jfetf  ic<iM.~8tate  of  snrgecy  at  tba 
beginning  of  the  war,  666;  Improvement  in  instruments, 
686;  tourniquets,  687 ;  styptics,  687;  tJnnsportatian  ef 
the  wounded  soldier,  687;  dlfllarent  means  adopted,  688; 
railroad  csrs,  688 ;  constructed  by  Sanitary  Commlasiao, 
640;  use  of  deadly  missiles,  640;  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds,  641;  extracting  bullets,  641;  seoondaiy  hem- 
orrhage, 642 ;  trephining,  642 ;  treatment  of  gunshot  ftae- 
tures,  618;  appsratns,  644;  splints,  645;  crsdlea,  546; 
amputation,  646, 647 ;  gangrene,  647 ;  the  scorbutic  con- 
dition, 648 ;  aniesthetics,  648. 

JfinnesofcL-^Publlc  lands,  649;  lumber,  649;  rallrcads,  548  ; 
finances,  619 ;  correspondence  with  the  Provost  Martftal 
General,  549;  elections,  619;  Indiana,  619. 

JTiTssfos^ppi.— AflUrs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  619 ; 
efforts  to  employ  flroedmen,  649 ;  com  crop,  690;  refu- 
gees, 660;  their  condition,  660;  military  expedltioBa, 
660 ;  arrest  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  660. 

jr<fS(n<r{.<— Action  of  the  L^lsUture  on  a  State  Convention, 
661 ;  election  of  members,  661 ;  regulations  of  Qenersl 
Bosecrans  relative  to  voting,  661;  elections,  662;  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  662 ;  troops  fhmlshed  to  the  Fed- 
eral army,  662;  State  debt,  662;  public  sdhoola,  808; 
new  State  officers  inaugurated,  668 ;  wealth  of  the  State, 
668 ;  meeting  of  the  State  Convention,  668 ;  proceedlqga, 
668,  654;  emancipation  adopted,  664;  how  received  \j 
the  people,  664 ;  motion  to  submit  the  amendments  to  % 
vote  of  the  people,  temporsrlly  laid  on  the  table,  65L 

MooQir ABD,  JxAK  F.  C.^Blrth,  664;  services  to  Louts  K»- 
poleon,  664;  death,  666. 

MoBBXix,  LoTT  M.— Senator  from  Maine,  219;  ofltos  a  bCU 
relative  to  ball  In  cases  of  arrest,  S28;  on  colored 
voters  In  Montana,  289 ;  on  colored  voters  In  Wsshlag- 
ton,241. 

MoBBiB,  Gbobgb  P.^Blrth,  666;  writings,  666 ;  death,  660b 

MoBTOH,  Mabotjs.— Birth,  666;  pursuits,  666;  death,  66& 

Mtxbs,  Lbonabd.— Member  of  Congress  from  Pennaylvaf 
nla,  219 ;  ofllers  a  resolution  on  reconstruction,  882. 

MiruJOAir,  Jambb  A.— Birth,  666;  military  serviesa,  608, 
death,  666b 


ITavy^  Ckn^ed^raU.—Tbnt  classes  of  vessels,  666;  i<ter 
from  £arl  BusseU  reUttlve  to  Bams,  666 ;  reply  c*  th« 
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Beorotaiy  of  Jefferson  Dayls,  657 ;  namber  of  Federal 
Teasels  destroyed,  657;  by  whom,  667;  cmlaers,  668; 
capture  of  the  Boanoke,  668;  letter  of  Earl  Russell,  668. 

Sitey,  United  i$to<««.— Blockade,  658;  how  planned,  668; 
Wilmington,  656;  yarlons  classes  of  yessels  eonstraeted, 
660;  their  pecoldarities,  660 ;  comparatlTe  statement  of 
the  I  aval  force,  6(K) ;  yessels  constructed,  660 ;  Iron-clads, 
6<S0 ;  experiments  with  coal  and  petroleam,  6fi0 ;  school 
for  boys,  600 ;  nftmber  of  yessels  captnred  by  the  sqnad- 
ron,  661 ;  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  condemned  property, 
661 ;  estimates  and  expenses  of  the  nayy  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  661 ;  men  in  serrioe,  66L 

Ndnoy^  VhiUd  StaiM,  operatUmt  q/C— Squadrons  and  o(nn- 
manders,  661 ;  North  Atlantic  squadron,  661 ;  blockade 
operations,  662 ;  results  of  blockade  running  at  Wilming- 
ton, 662;  operations  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina, 
668;  action  with  the  Albemarle,  668;  destruction  of  the 
Albemarle,  668;  remoyal  of  torpedoes  in  the  James 
riyer,  664 ;  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Wilmington, 
664 ;  plan  of  proceedings,  666 ;  position  of  the  forts,  666 ; 
arriyal  of  the  force,  666 ;  explosion  near  Fort  Fisher, 
666;  reason  for  the  experiment,  666;  its  results,  666 ;  at- 
tack by  the  fleet  on  the  fort,  667;  disembarkation  ofi 
tro<^a,  667;  result,  667;  correspondence  between  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  Admiral  Porter,  668;  troops  ordered 
baek  from  Fortress  Monroe,  668 ;  preparations  for  anoth- 
er attack,  668;  bombardment,  660;  moyement  of  the 
troops,  660;  assanlt  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  670; 
loss,  67a 
South  Atlantic  sqnadron,  670. 
East  Gulf  squadron,  671. 

Wost  Golf  squadron,  671;  position  of  Mobile,  671; 
preparations  for  an  attack,  671 ;  adyance  upon  the  forts, 
671;  fight  with  the  Tennessee,  672;  account  of  Admiral 
Farrogut,  672;  moyements  of  the  troops,  672;  success, 
672. 
Mississippi  flotilla,  678. 
Potomac  flotilla,  678. 

Contest  between  the  Kearsarge  and  Alabama,  678 ;  ac- 
count of  Captain  Winslow,  678;  capture  of  the  Florid*, 
674. 

Jk^MMfa.— -Action  of  the  State  Conyention,  074;  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  674;  elections,  674;  boundaries  of 
the  State,  676 ;  the  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress,  676 ; 
its  conditions,  675;  mineral  resources,  676;  deposits  of 
mineral  wealth  discoyered,  676;  mills  in  operation,  67& 

Nbwoastus,  Hsmbt  p.  F.— Birth,  676;  seryioes,  676;  death, 
576. 

iTiMo  J7a«njM&<r«L— Election,  676;  debt,  676;  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  676;  disagreement  with  the  Goyonor,  676; 
new  military  bill,  677 ;  disagreement  between  the  Goy- 
emor  and  Legislature,  677 ;  elections,  677. 

Jfew  «/ers«y.— Debt,  677 ;  troops  contributed,  677 ;  reorgani- 
zation of  the  militia,  678 ;  letter  of  the  Goyemor  rela- 
tiye  to  recruiting  alayee,  678 ;  schools,  678 ;  agricultural 
college,  678;  message  of  the  Goyemor  relatiye  to  Fed- 
eral post-roods  across  the  State,  678;  elections,  670. 

Kino  Jbr£.— Men  contributed  to  the  Federal  army,  670 ;  mil- 
itia enrolment,  670 ;  debt,  670;  earnings  of  canals,  670; 
tonnage  of  railroads,  670;  banking  associations,  680; 
immigration,  680;  schools,  680;  payment  of  interest, 
message  of  the  Goyemment  relatiye  thereto,  660 ;  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  681 ;  soldiers^  yotes,  681 ;  cir- 
cular of  the  Goyemor  relatiye  to  soldiers*  yotes,  682 ; 
order  of  General  Dix,  682 ;  order  of  Brigadier-General 
Green,  688 ;  order  of  General  Dix  to  proyost  nuurshals, 
688 ;  proclamation  of  Goyernor  Seymour,  568 ;  letter  9t 
Secretary  Seward  relatiye  to  conspirators,  684 ;  reply  hf 
Mayor  Gunther,  6S4 ;  arriyal  of  General  Butler  with 
troops  in  New  York,  6S4 ;  order  of  General  Peck.  684 ; 
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arrest  of  State  agents  at  Baltimore,  564 ;  their  trials,  68^ 
686;  order  of  Goyemor  Seymour  to  Messrs.  Parker,  Al- 
len, and  Kelley,  6S6 ;  their  proceedings  and  report,  685, 
686,  667;  elections,  688;  attempt  to  bum  New  York, 
688 ;  statement  of  Bobert  Kennedy  preyions  to  execu 
tion,688. 

Jforth  CaroUna.-'Sta.tt  of  public  sentiment  on  peace,  688 ; 
action  of  the  Legislature,  588 ;  ftirther  proceedings,  660 ; 
yiews  of  the  candidates  for  Goyemor,  660 ;  election,  660 ; 
blockade-running,  680 ;  capture  of  Plymouth,  600 ;  Si- 
amese Twins,  600. 

Nons,  WiLUAii  C— Birth,  600;  pursuits,  600;  death,  60a 


Obiiuari^  ^m«riean.— Hubbard,  B^  Ml ;  Bowden,  L.  J. 
601 ;  Herriek,  J.  B.,  601 ;  Mayer,  a  F.,  601 ;  Camp,  A. 
601 ;  Loomis,  W.  F.,  601 ;  Storer,  G.  H.,  601 ;  Tousley 
L.  B.,  601 ;  Rose,  E^  591 ;  Saunders,  T.  M.,  601 ;  Wiley! 
F.  S.,  601 ;  Tarbell,  J.  A.,  602 ;  March,  G  W.,  502 ;  Clay 
J.  B^  602 ;  nttz,  J.,  602 ;  Mead,  D.,  602 ;  Champlln,  S.  G. 
602 ;  Borkmd,  S.,  692;  Gamble,  H.  B.,  602 ;  Hoppin,  C 
A.,  608 ;  Lawson,  L.  M.,  608. 

Goddard,  C.  B.,  503;  Bibb,  L.,  608;  Stork,  C.,608 
Meier,  E.  T.,  608 ;  Staple^  N.  A.,  608 ;  Aschwanden,  J. 
608 ;  Wilcox,  J.  A.,  608 ;  Embury,  D.,  588 ;  Bntier,  A. 
J.,  608 ;  MeClnney,  W.  J.,  688 ;  Cranston,  H.  Z^  604 
Kelley,  H.,  604 ;  Bamsey,  A.,  604 ;  Duncan,  W.,  504 
Packing  C,  604 ;  Barnard,  T„  504 ;  Ward,  A.  H.,  504 
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tain  newspopers,  221 ;  on  amending  the  Constitution,  266L  786 ;  agents,  786 ;  departments  of  work  comprehended. 

Public  Document.— l£eaaage  of  President  Lincoln,  687;  786;  of  general  reliei;  786 ;  of  special  relief;  787 ;  lodges, 

Message  of  Jefferson  Davis  In  May,  601 ;  do.  in  Novem-  787;  ears,  787;  steamers,  787;  ho8pitalB,787;  department 

ber,  698;  phm  of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  698;  En-  of  field  relief;  788;  auxiliary  relief  corps,  788;  oxpen- 

cyclical  letter  of  Pope  Plus  IX.,  701;  syUAbus,704;  in-  ditores  and  receipts,  788;  Western  commission,  789; 

structions  to  Confederate  cruisers,  707;  proceedings  rela-  order  of  Gen.  Fremont,  789;  other  commissions,  740; 

tive  to  peace,  710 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adorns  New  Enghmd  soldiers^  relief;  740. 

on  the  same  subject,  718 ;  report  of  Messrs.  Stephens,  SAinAif  a.— Birth,  741 ;  career,  741 ;  death,  741 

Hunter,  and  Campbell  rehitive  to  peace  negotiations  at  Savlsbttbt,  Wxllabd.— Senator  fh>m  Dehiware,  217;  on  the 

Fortress  Monroe,  714 ;  do.  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  714.  oath  of  a  Senator,  228;  on  colored  voters  in  Montana, 

240;  on  amending  the  Constitntion  relative  to  slavery, 
269. 
SoBnrox,  Bobbr  C— Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  219 ; 

Txxor,  JosiAB.— Birth,  715 ;  pursuits,  715 ;  death,  716.  olfors  resolutions  on  the  object  of  the  war,  888. 

/S!sUMii^-J3b2fMn.— ^^lAStion  of  snooesston,  741 ;  action  of 

*^                                        n  the  Diet  of  Ctormany,  741 ;  propositions  of  Ptnssia  and 

'^  Austria,  Ttt;  resort  to  arms  to  carry  them  out,  742; 

«^  52nr,  Mosss  H.— Birth,  716 ;  pursuits,  716;  death,  71&  movement  of  troops,  742 ;  crossing  the  Elder,  742 ;  do- 
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ftat  of  the  Danes,  742 ;  ftirther  operations,  748 ;  irritation 
of  th«  minor  States,  748 ;  threats  of  the  English  Got- 
emmsnt,  748 ;  reverses  of  the  Danes,  748 ;  London  Con- 
ferenoe,  748 ;  treaty  condaded,  748. 

BcmiroKxx,  SAmrxL  M.— Bfarth,  744;  writings,  744;  death, 
744. 

ScBOOLCKAiT,  Hkxbt  B.— Birth,  744 ;  purraita,  745 ;  death, 
74& 

SEAL8FiSLD,CnARLE8.— Birth,  745;  vrritinga,745;  death,  746. 

Sbdowiok,  Jomc.— Birth,  745 ;  military  career,  746  ;■  death, 
74A. 

iS^treriL— The  London  system,  746 ;  changes  on  aocount  of 
defects,  746 ;  new  system,  746 ;  its  operation,  747. 

SnutMAN,  Jomr.— Senator  from  Ohio,  219 ;  on  repealing  the 
ftigitive  slaTO  laws,  249 ;  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
wiyes  and  children  of  colored  soldiers,  269 ;  on  bounty 
to  volunteers  and  pay  to  soldiers,  815 ;  on  the  comma- 
tation  clause  of  the  enrolment  act,  821. 

Sbxsmms,  Gen.  W.  T.— Letter  relative  to  recmitlng  agents 
sent  f^om  the  North  to  insnrreetlonary  States  for  ne- 
groes, 85 ;  letter  on  the  course  to  be  porsned  by  snbor- 
dilute  commanders  of  militaxy  districts  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants, 42 ;  address  to  his  troops  and  instmctions,  45 ;  as- 
signed to  command  departments  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 
Cumberland,  67 ;  address  to  his  troops  on  the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  88 ;  reply  to  Oen.  Hood,  89 ;  reply  to  the  appeal 
of  the  civic  authorities  of  Atlanta,  90;  letter  to  the 
Louisville  agent  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  91 ; 
letter  on  the  dralt,  185;  order  relative  to  his  march 
through  Georgia,  141 ;  his  order  to  march,  148 ;  despatch 
to  the  Se<^tary  of  War,  149 ;  his  order  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Savannah,  151;  letter  on  raids  in  Kentucky, 
451. 

Sieman  Process  ( Th^ — ^Its  invention,  748 ;  manner  of  appli- 
cation, 748 ;  results  of  its  operation  in  the  manufiictnre 
of  iron,  749. 

SiLLUiAF,  Bekjamdv. — Birth,  750 ;  career,  750 ;  death,  751. 

SixcLAiB,  CA-niARiNB.— -Birth,  751 ;  writings,  751 ;  death,  751. 

Svmi,  Caleb  B.— Birth,  751 ;  public  life,  751 ;  death,  751. 

S>iiTU,  Gbxsx  C. — Member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky, 
219;  on  confiscation,  2S2;  offers  a  resolution  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  888.    * 

bMiTH,  Thomas  M.— Birth,  752 ;  pursuits,  762 ;  death,  752. 

South  Carolina»-^Armj  operations  unimportant,  762 ;  effects 
of  the  cannonade  on  Charleston,  752 ;  mass  convention 
at  Beaufort,  762 ;  action  of  the  secession  Government, 
752;  messsge  of  Got.  Bonham,  752 ;  inauguration  of  new 
St^te  officers,  758 ;  men  fiirnishcd  to  the  army,-  768. 

Spain.T-Area,  758 ;  population,  758 ;  finances,  758 ;  debt, 
768 ;  fleet,  768 ;  army,  758 ;  commerce,  754 ;  war  with 
San  Domingo,  754 ;  address  of  the  ministry  to  the  Cortes, 
754 ;  Cuba,  765 ;  Torto  Rico,  765. 

Spno,  John  U.— Birth,  765;  discoveries,  766 ;  death,  756. 

Stctkks,  Thadi>ei7& — ^Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 219;  on  oonflscatlon,  379 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slaves 
in  the  army,  827. 

BTBTrvB,  FxsDBRiCK  G.  W.— Birth,  756;  writings,  757; 
death,  757. 

Stuart,  Jambs  E.B.— Birth,  757;  military  life,  757;  death, 
757. 

Sttmxbb,  Chablbs.— Senator  ttom  Massachusetts,  219;  on 
the  oath  required  of  a  Senator  224, 281 ;  on  the  exclusion 
of  witnesses  on  account  of  color,  286 ;  on  negro  voters 
in  Montana,  287-240;  on  excluding  colored  persons  from 
cars  in  Washington,  242-244 ;  on  prohibiting  the  coast- 
wise slave-trade,  246-249 ;  on  repealing  the  fugitive  slave 
laws,  249-251,  268 ;  on  amending  the  Constitution,  262 ; 
on  the  admission  of  Senators  from  Arkansas,  811 ;  on 
repealing  the  commutation  clause  of  the  enrolment  act, 
819. 


Tallmadob,   Nathahibl  p.— Birth,   767;  pursoita,  757 
death,  757, 

Tambt,  Soobb  B.— Bitth,  757 ;  public  life,  758 ;  death,  70& 

TsUffrapkf  JT^^rtc.— Prinelpal  great  lines,  758;  Anglo- 
Indian  line,  758;  Bussian  Asiatic  line,  759;  main 
branches,  759;  Collins' overland  line,  769, 760 ;  Atlantlo 
submarine  line,  761 ;  the  cable,  761 ;  weight  and  eon- 
stmction,  762. 

Tbn  Etok,  Johh  C— Senator  trom  New  Jersey,  219 ;  on 
colored  voters  in  Washington,  241. 

TeimeMM,— Measures  taken  to  reoirganize  the  State,  768 ; 
their  &ilare,  768;  proclamation  of  Governor  Johnson, 
768 ;  his  speech,  768;  despatch  to  the  President  relBtlvA 
to  the  amnesty  oath,  768 ;  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply,  768 ; 
causes  of  numerous  fldlnres  in  reconstruction,  761 ;  con- 
vention in  KnoxvUle,  764;  call  for  a  State  Convention, 
764 ;  it  assembles,  764 ;  calls  a  State  Convention  to  elect 
members  to  a  Constitutional  Convention,  764 ;  appointft 
an  electoral  ticket,  764 ;  report  of  the  business  comnut- 
tee,  764 ;  proclamation  of  Gov.  Johnston  relative  to  ap- 
pointing State  oflloers  and  establishing  tribunals,  766; 
procbunation  relative  to  the  Presidential  election,  765 ; 
protest  made  to  President  Lincoln,  765;  reiHirt  of  the 
proceedings,  760 ;  reply  of  the  President,  766;  r^oinder 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  767 ;  election,  767 ;  meeting  of  another 
convention  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vcntioD,  767 ;  resolve  themselves  into  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  767 ;  proceed  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
767;  reports,  767;  amendments  ^posed,  768;  adopted, 
768;  resolution  relative  to  voters,  768;  oath  required, 
768;  nominates  State  ofllcers,  760;  the  election,  760; 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Johnson,  769 ;  military  operations 
in  the  State,  769 ;  regulations  relative  to  prostitutes  at 
Nashville,  770;  their  beneficial  effects,  77a 

Territories  of  the  United  States.— Their  number,  771; 
Arizona,  771 ;  Colorado,  771 ;  Dakota,  771 ;  Idaho,  771 ; 
Lidian  Territory,  772;  Montana,  772;  Nebraska,  778; 
New  Mexico,  778;  Washington,  778 ;  Utah,  774. 

Tteas.— Success  of  agriculture,  775;  miUtsry  operations, 
775;  Union  sentiment,  776l 

Tbomsox,  Bobxbt  D.— Birth,  775;  pursuits,  775 ;  death,  TTSL 

ToTTBir,  Joseph  G.— Birth,  775;  military  services,  775; 
death,  775. 

Tbumbvll,  Ltmab.— Senator  from  Illinois,  219 ;  on  the  oath 
of  a  Senator,  228 ;  on  colored  voten  in  Montana,  889 ; 
on  amending  the  Constitution,  257 ;  on  confiscation,  287. 

Turkey. — Its  Government,  775;  area,  776;  population,  776 ; 
religious  denominations,  776 ;  revenue,  776 ;  army,  776 ; 
edict  relative  to  the  press,  776;  missionary  stations, 
776;  Danubion  Principalities,  776;  legislative  osscm* 
bliea,  777 ;  proceedings,  787 ;  new  constitution,  777. 


United  i9to^«.~Modiflcation  of  the  amnesty  proclamation, 
778;  proclamation  of  the  President,  77S;  efforts  to  circu- 
late the  proclamation,  778;  letter  of  Gen.  LongKtreet  to 
Gen.  Foster,  778 ;  number  of  persons  required  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  State,  773;  letter  of  the  President  to  Gen. 
Grant,  779 ;  reply,  779 ;  President's  letter  to  a  public  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  779 ;  attempts  to  negotiate  peace,  779 ; 
visit  of  Messrs.  Jsques  and  Gllmore  to  Richmond,  779 ; 
proceedings,  7S0 ;  attempts  to  arrange  preliminaries  with 
Confederates  in  Canada,  780 ;  correspondence  780, 781, 7S2 ; 
proposition  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  782:  fiillnre,  782;  move> 
ments  relative  to  the  Presidency,  788;  declination  of 
Mr.  Chase,  788 ;  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  legislatlv 
and  other  bodies.  788;  movements  in  opposittoii,  7S9, 
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letter  of  Senator  Fomeroj,  788, 784 ;  hla  explanation  of 
the  letter  in  the  Senate,  784 ;  moyement  to  postpone  the 
meeting  of  the  Baltimore  CouTentlon,  785 ;  addreaa  to 
the  national  committee,  785;  rlewa  of  the  Abolitionists, 
7S5 ;  oall  fur  a  conyentlon  at  Cleveland,  785 ;  other  call  a, 
786;  it  asaemblea,  786;  resolationa  and  nomlnationa, 
736 ;  letter  of  Oen.  Fremont  accepting,  787 ;  call  for  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  787;  it  asaemblea,  787;  resolu- 
tions and  nominations,  788 ;  address  of  az-Gov.  Dennison 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  789;  replj,  789;  address  of  National 
League  Committee,  789 ;  reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  739 ;  let- 
ter of  acceptance  of  the  Presidential  nomination,  789 ; 
call  for  the  Chicago  Convention,  789;  postponed,  789; 
letter  of  F.  P.  Blair  describing  a  visit  to  New  York,  and 
Its  objects,  790 ;  address  of  the  President  to  Ohio  soldiers, 
791 ;  movement  for  a  new  nomination,  791 ;  letter  to 
Oen.  Fremont,  791 ;  his  reply  rebtlve  to  withdrawing, 
791;  circular  issued  In  BntlerConntf,  Ohio,  792;  address 
of  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  798 ;  Chicago  Con- 
vention assembles,  798;  resolutions  and  nominations, 
798;  letter  of  Oen.  McClellan  accepting,  794;  political 
discussion,  794 ;  speeches  of  Seoretaiy  Seward,  794 ;  letters 
of  the  President  announcing  the  successes  of  Oeneral 
Sherman  and  Admiral  Farragat,  795 ;  withdrawal  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  795 ;  Peaco  BemDcrats,  T95 ;  letter  of  A.  Long, 
795;  explanation  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  796;  address  of  the 
President  to  citizens  of  Maryland,  796 ;  regulations  rela- 
tive to  army  votes  by  the  A^Jutant-Oeneral,  796 ;  appre- 
hension of  raids  trova  Canada  on  election  day,  796 ;  orders 
of  military  commanders,  797;  arrival  of  Oen.  Butler  in 
New  York,  797;  his  order,  797;  meeting  of  War  Demo- 
crats, 797 ;  Interest  taken  by  the  clergy,  798 ;  votes  cast 
at  the  election,  793;  votes  given  at  nine  previous  Presi- 
dential elections,  798 ;  list  of  Presidential  electors,  799 ; 
speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  evening  of  election  day, 
799 ;  resolutions  of  a  national  colored  convention  in  Syra- 
cuse, 800 ;  movements  relative  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  African  race,  800 ;  letter  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  800 ;  letter  of  Secretary  Chase,  800 ;  speech  of 
do.,  800;  discussion  in  Missouri,  801;  admission  of  a 
colored  lawyer  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court,  801 ; 
colored  preacher  in  the  House  of  Bcpresentatives,  801 ; 
colored  people  call  on  President  Lincoln  on  New  Yearns 
day,  801 ;  resignation  of  Secretary  Chase,  801 ;  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fessenden,  801 ;  resignation  of  Postmaster 
Blair,  801 ;  appointment  of  ex-€k>v.  Dennison,  801 ;  col- 
ored emigrants,  801. 

UniUd  States  ChrUiian  0<}mmi9tion,—l\A  organization, 
801 ;  character  and  duties  of  the  commission,  802 ;  branch 
organizations  and  agencies,  802;  Its  system  and  work, 
802 ;  how  aided  by  the  Oovenmient,  806 ;  receipts  and 
expenditures,  808 ;  summary  of  the  work  for  the  year,  808. 

United  Statee  Union  Commieeion. — ^Its  object,  808 ;  oiganl- 
zationa,  804 ;  officers,  804 ;  system  of  its  work,  804 ;  re- 
sults, 805. 

27n/tortofU.~Increaso,  805;  ministers,  805;  theological 
schools,  805;  English  Unitarians,  805;  movement  for  a 
national  union,  805. 

UniterealUta. — Oeneral  Convention,  805 ;  resolutions  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  805. 

Uruguay,—Ai^L,  806;  population,  806;  conmierce,  806; 
civil  wars,  806 ;  war  with  Montevideo,  806 ;  interference 
of  BrazO,  806 ;  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year,  806. 


YnvTOx,  Cklxsta  H.— Birth,  807 ;  career,  807,  death,  803. 

Fi(r0^ni<i.— -Exemption  of  State  officers,  808 ;  views  of  the 
Governor,  808;  question  of  arming  slaves,  80S;  discuss- 
ions, 808 ;  effect  of  the  war,  SOS ;  address  to  the  soldiers, 
809 ;  desolation  caused  by  war,  809. 

Virginia^  Eaet — Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
809;  counties  represented,  809;  proceedings,  809;  amend- 
ments adopted,  609 ;  election  of  State  officers,  SIO ;  ad- 
dress of  Gov.  Pierpont  to  the  people  of  Norfolk,  810 ; 
order  of  Oen.  Butler,  810;  dIfflcultle^  Sia 

Virginia^  Fe«t— Elections,  810;  governor,  810;  peacefol 
condition,  810 ;  petroleum,  810. 
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Wads,  Bbn/amix  F.— Senator  from  Ohio,  219 ;  on  colored 
voters  in  Montana,  240 ;  on  the  relations  of  the  seceded 
Statea,  299;  protest  against  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  relative  to  the  bill  of  Congress  for  reorganizing 
States,  807. 

Wadbwosth,  Jjlmbs  S.— Birth,  810;  public  services,  810; 
death,  811. 

Wadsworth,  William  W.— Member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky, 219 ;  on  confiscation,  284. 

Waldo,  Daxiel.'— Birth,  811 ;  pursuits,  811 ;  death,  811 

Wallacx,  James  W.— Birth,  811;  theatrical  career,  812; 
death,  812. 

Washbukkb,  Euinr  B. — Member  of  Congress  from  Illinola, 
219 ;  moves  to  expel  B.  G.  Harris,  d4& 

Watboic,  William  B.— Birth,  812 ;  pursuits,  81'^^ ;  death,  S18. 

Webstes,  Edwik  H.— Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland, 
219 ;  on  the  freedom  of  slaves  in  the  army,  82S. 

West,  NATHAiaEi.~Blrth,  818 ;  writings,  818 ;  death,  818. 

Wnjcnreox,  Morton  S. — Senator  from  Minnesota,  219 ;  on 
allowing  negroes  to  vote  in  Montana,  287;  on  colored 
voters  in  Washington,  241 ;  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
wives  and  children  of  colored  soldiers,  268-  274 ;  on  the 
relations  of  the  Insurrectionary  States,  808. 

WiLLBT,  Waitmax  T. — Senator  from  West  Vli^nia,  219 ;  on 
emancipating  the  wives  and  children  of  colored  soldiers, 
275. 

WiLSOV,  Heket.— ^Senator  ftt)m  Massachusetts,  219 ;  offers 
resolution  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Grant,  221;  on  colored 
voters  in  Washington,  241 ;  on  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, 258;  on  oonflscatlon,  292;  on  bounty  to  volun- 
teers and  pay  to  soldiers,  816-818 ;  on  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  enrolment  act,  820, 828-825. 

WiLson,  Jamsb  F.— Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa,  219 ;  on 
conflscatlon,  279i 

WnrsLOW,  HuiUAEn.— Birth,  818;  writings,  818;  death,  814. 

WiHSLOir,  Mxs«K.'-><U£lh«  &U;  missionary  labors,  814; 
death,  814. 

IPi«km«<ik— Contributions  to  the  army,  815;  drafting,  815; 
State  debt,  815;  elections,  815 ;  sketch  of  one  of  the  old- 
est men  in  the  world,  81& 

Wood,  FsRKAinM).—- Member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
219 ;  on  amending  the  Constitution,  265 ;  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Alexander  I^ong,  847, 848. 

WmtTEMBERO,  WiLiiELM  F.  E.— Birth,  816;  pursuits,  816; 
death,  816. 


r«rf7u>nf.—Men  frimlshe  1  to  th3  Federal  army,  806;  elec- 
tions, 806;  debt,  806;  finances,  806;  raids  from  Canada, 
807. 


Teae  and  nays  {S^taie),— On  the  resolution  requiring  Sen 
aton  to  take  an  oath,  288 ;  on  the  exclusion  of  witnesses 
on  account  of  color,  286 ;  on  n^^  voters  in  Montana, 
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288 ;  on  colored  voters  in  Washington,  242 ;  on  excluding 
colored  persons  from  cars  in  Washington,  248-215;  on 
prohibiting  the  coastwise  sIstc  trade,  249;  on  repealing 
the  ftigitiye  shiye  laws,  204-257;  on  confiscation,  298; 
on  the  bill  to  reoiganize  seceded  States,  806;  on  repeal- 
ing  the  commutation  clause  of  the  enrolment  act,  825 ; 
on  amendments  to  the  enrolment  act,  826, 827. 

Ebuae,— On  the  exclusion  of  witnesses  on  account  of 
color,  286 ;  relatiye  to  negro  voters  in  Montana,  288-240 ; 


on  colored  persons  in  railroad  cars,  245 ;  on  repealing  th* 
ftigitiTe  slave  laws,  247;  on  amending  the  Con8titotioB» 
266;  on  confiscation,  287;  on  the  bill  to  leoiganize  se- 
ceded States,  298 ;  on  resolntlonB  relative  to  oonaerlp- 
tion,  815 ;  on  amendments  to  the  enrolment  act,  829  ; 
on  abolishing  the  commutation  clause,  880 ;  on  restdn- 
tions  relative  to  the  object  of  the  war,  881-888;  on. 
the  expulsion  of  B.  G.  Harris,  848;  do.  on  the  censure 
of  the  same,  848. 
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